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PREFACE. 


In publishing a second volume of Parliamentary Reports, the Editor begs 
leave to express his gratitude for the very favourable reception which his former 
undertaking experienced from the Members of both Houses, and from the 
Public in general. The rapid sale of that volume, and the approbation which 
several distinguished persons were pleased to express of the plan and arrange¬ 
ment of the work, encouraged the Editor not. only to persevere* in Iris labours, 
but also to endeavour to render them more worthy of patronage and protection. 
In soliciting attention to the present volume, he ventures to hope that consi¬ 
derable improvements will be found in it. Pie feels great pleasure in offering 
his acknowledgments to several Members for the facility of communication which 
they allowed him during the last Session, and,for the trouble which they took in 
revising the notes of their speeches on some important occasions. Such great 
advantages cannot fail to render his work more valuable, as they must certainly 
make it more complete and authentic. At the same time he begs to observe, that 
he lias never availed himself of any assistance, without exercising the utmost 
impartiality on his part; and, accordingly, no attempt will be found to perfect 
a speech by extending the line of argument. The success of a work like this 
must depend on the fidelity with which it is executed. Its authority, and, of 
course, its utility, must cease, as soon as any subject is placed in a different 
view from that in which it appeared at the time of discussion. 


The Editor regrets that his labours have not been presented to the Public at 
an earlier period; but, when the extent of the work, the importance of its con¬ 
tents, and his desire to render it as accurate and as full as his exertions would 
allow, are taken into consideration, he ventures to hops that the delay will he 
found to have been more advantageous than a more speedy publication of the 
volume, which he might have accomplished, had he been less careful of the interest 
of the reader. Far from being satisfied with having attended one or other of the 
1 louses during the whole sitting of Parliament, lie has since employed himself 
in perusing every Bill, Report, Petition, and Paper bf any importance, that came 
before them; and the interval lias afforded him .the additional advantage of com¬ 
pleting the history of the Session, by the introduction of several matters conse- 
uent upon its proceedings, lie lias now given the names of the persons ap¬ 
pointed under the several Commissions for inquiring into the state of Charities 
in England for the Education of the Poor—for/scertaining the Parishes and Places 
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in which additional Churches arc most required—for considering the best means 
of preventing Forgery on the Bank of England; and, in the shape of Notes, he 
has added many facts and observations, explanatory of the Debates, and connecting 
them v^th previous and subsequent transactions. The Appendix contains a variety 
of important documents, and a complete abstract of the proceedings under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. In attending to these and similar points, he 
has been anxious that his work should be not merely acceptable at the present 
day; it has been also his aim to render it useful, and even necessary, for reference 
in time to come. Great pains have been taken to save the reader the trouble 
.of resorting to other authorities; and, as the Indexes arc very copious, the 
work may be consulted with case on every occasion. 

• 

The next volume will contain the names of all the Members returned to the 
new Parliament, with the alterations occasioned by death and otherwise; and 
also a complete List of all the Parliaments that have been holdcn (as far as can 
be ascertained), from the' origin of the House of Commons to the present day. 
The latter account will be carefully compiled from the Original Writs, the llolls 
and Journals of Parliament, and such other Records as are in existence; consi¬ 
derable progress has already been made in framing it. In short, while the 
patronage of the Public is continued to this work, no endeavour shall be want¬ 
ing on the part of tire Editor to make it more perfect every year. 


rf,>DON, 

December 31,1818. 
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Commissioners of Bankrupts. ...•.... . 1937 
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Vage 

Bankrupt Meetings Bill—Read a first time. 1 9.5U 

Land Tax Assessment in Westmorland.*.1 

Illicit Distillation—Town Land Finos in Ireland.. 

June 1. Bankrupt Laws Amendment Bill—Read a liist time. l'Jjo 

. Parliamentary Reform—Petition from Westminster. W-m 

' London, &c. Prisons Committee—Another Report presented. ‘"o' 

•Slave Trade—Treaty between Great Britain and the Netherlands. 1 

.Spanish Patriots—Petition of Don Diego Correa. 

Land Tax Assessment in Westmorland. 1 

Regency Act Amendment Bill—Read a sceond time. l'X»l 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill—To be read a second time this day three months 1 '.ill 1 
Ionian Islands—Mr. Rennet’s Motion respecting the Conduct of General Campbell 

towards Count Cladan of Ccphalonia. 10( '-> 

High BaililF of Westminster. l'Ji •» 

2. Regency Act Amendment Bill—Committed, reported, read a third time, and 

passed... 1283 

Bankrupt Laws Amendment Bill—Read a second time, committed, and iwpoited—• 

Farther Consideration put off for three months...- l l! >'(3 

Insolvent Art. 1283 

Sir Francis Burdett’s Motion for Parliamentary Reform. 128-J 

Petition of Mr. William Cobbett for Reform . 2<>22 

3. Alien Bill—Brought from the Lords, with Amendments. 2U3.J 

Public. Breweries—Report of the Committee presented. 2<g> * 

Slaves in the Island of St. Christopher—Sir Samuel Koimlly's .Vlqlion respecting then- 

Treatment.SO" > 

F.diicatum of the Poor—Report of the Select Committee. 2 <>.j? 

Air. Brougham's Motion for a Commission to inquiic into the State of the edu¬ 
cation of the Poor throughout England and Wales. 2037 

Mr. Brougham’s Motion for a Commission to inquire into the Abuses of Charities not 

connected with Education. 2W»<» 

'flic Loid’ Amendment to the Education of the Poor Bill, agreed to.2037 

t. The House adjourns over this day, it being his Majesty's Birth Day. 

b. Police, of the Metropolis—Report of the Committee presented.20o2 

Alien Bill—Petition of George Oppcnheimcr and others, against the Clause inti o- 

duccd into the Bill by House of Lords. 2W..2 

The Amendments of the Lords rejected, as interfering with the Privileges of the 

Commons—A Conference oidried to be lioldcu with rhe Lords. 2072 

Boor Laws Amendment Bill—Farlhei consideration postponed till next Session. ... got t 

Copyiiglit Acts —-Repoit of the Committee presented...20/ t 

East India Dock Company—Report of the Committee pieseuted. 20?o 

American Loyalists. go?li 

ii. Alien—Tile House holds a Confcieiicc with the House of Lords, in the Painted 

Chamber, on the Mibjec t of their Lordships’ Amendment to this Bill. 2l'o2 

Loid Castleroagli gives notice of his intention to bring in a Bill to suspend the ope. 

lutiou of the Seoteli Aet of Ui2.‘>, i* luting to Aliens.. 20uo 

Mairiuge of the Duke ot Caiuhndge— Xddiess of Coturiutulatioii to the Prince Re¬ 
gent Messages of Congi atiilatiou to hei Majesty and to the Duke and Duchess of 

Cumin idge. 208 > 

;J. Ansv.cis to tin 1 Messages of Congratulation. 20o7 

Repoit of the Committee on the Abuses of Chantahle Justitutums for tin# Edu<;..tion 

of the Poor. 2008 

land Castleicugh bungs in the Aliens and Deiiirens Bill—Read a first, second, and 

tliiid tunc, and passed. 2080 

2 0. Finance- - Redemption of the L and A per cent. Annuities. 210.; 

Sla\c Tiailc—in the French Colonies on the Ninth West Coast of Atiica. 2tm 

The House attends in the House of lauds—Mt. Spc.ikei piesents ilu- Appropi nitioii 
Bill, and delivers a Speech to tin: Pihicc Regent—The House returns : and, the 
Parliament being dissolved, the Speech dselivcied by fljc Pmicc Regent from tlie 
Throne, is not rehd at the table, as is usual after a prorogation. 2103 

IV. LISTS OF MAJORITIES AND MINORITIES. 

Fch. ... last of the Minority on.the Motion for a Secret Committee on the State of the 

Country. 10 j 

in. —— of the Majority, add also oFthe Minority, on Lord Aicluhatd Hamilton's Mo¬ 
tion inspecting Prosecutions instituted against State Prisoneis in Scotland. 20o 

D. -of the Majority and also of the Minority, on Mr. Fazakcilcy'* Motion respci t- 

ing the. conduct of Spieb and Informers.*. 3o(> 

17- -- of the Minority r on Lord Folkestone’s Motion for a Committee to examine into 
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the truth of the Allegations contained in the Petitions of Francis Ward, William 
Benbow, John Knight, .Samuel Haynes, Joseph Mitchell, Thomas Evans, William 
Ogden, John Stewart, and John Bagguley, complaining of Grievances under the 

Habeas Corpus Suspension Act... 

-of the Minority on Sir W. Burroughs’s Motion for the Reduction of 10,000 Men 

from the Army Estimates. 1 

-of the Majority, and also of the Minority, on Mr. Philips’s Motion for an Inquiiy 

into the conduct of Spies and Informers.... • 798 

-of the Minority on Lord Althorp’s Motion for the Reduction of 5000 Men in 


the Army. 829 

-of the Minority on the first Reading of the Indemnity Bill.. 870 

--of the Minority on the second Reading of the Indemnity Bill. 897 

-of the Minority on the Committal of the Indemnity Rill. 972 

-of the Minority on Sir M. W. Ridley’s Motion for deducting the Salaries of 

two of the Louis of the Admiralty from the Navy Estimates.. 1061 

•-of the Minority on Mr. Brougham’s Amendment to the Address on the Pi inee 

Regent’s Message respecting the Marriages of the Dukes of Clarence and Cam¬ 
bridge. U04 

-of the Majority, and also of the Minority, on Mr. Holme Sumner’s Amend¬ 
ment for reducing the proposed grant of 10,00OZ. a-year to the Duke of Clarence 

on his Marriage, to 6000/. 1379 

-of the Minority on Mr. Robert Shaw’s Motion for a Select Committee to con¬ 
sider the expediency of repealing the Taxes upon Windows and Hearths in 

Ireland. 1491 

-of the Minority on Mr. Banke’s Motion for referring the Report respecting 


the Purchase of the late Dr. Burney’s Library, to the Committee of Supply.1539 

--of the Minority on Mr. Tierney's Motion for a Committee on the State of the 

Circulating Medium, and the Resumption of Cash Payments by the Bank of 

England.......Sec Addtmla. 

-of the Minority oil Lord Castlereagh’s Motion for leave to bring in the Alien 

Bill.I. 1662 


-of the Minority on Mr. Laiubton’s Motion for Copies of Correspondence be¬ 
tween his Majesty's Ministers and the Ministers of Foreign States relating to 

Aliens. 16 fio 

-of the Minority on Lord C istlereagh’s Motion for an additional Grant of 6000/. 

a-year to the. Duke of Kent, on Ins Marriage. 1781 

—• - of the Minority on the Bank Restriction Continuance Bill.See iddenda. 

-of the Minority on Sir Robert Herne’s Motion for the Repeal of the Septen¬ 
nial Act. 1828 

-of the Minority on Lord Castlereagh’s Motion for going into a Committee on 

the Alie n Bill. 1842 

-of the Minority on Mr. Brougham’s Motion to introduce two Clauses into the 

Alien Bill. 1881 

-of the Majority, and also of the Minority, on Mr. Brougham’s Motion for a 

Commission to inquire into the State of the Education of the Poor throughout 
England and Wales. 205.'< 


V. APPENDIX. 

1. Abstract of the Return made by the Secretary of State, on the 5th’of March, 1818, 
* to the House of Commons, of the Names, Ac. of all Persons arrested in Eng¬ 
land, on Charges of High Treason, and Suspicion of Treason, in the year 1817.. 

2. Abstract of the Return made by the Secretary of State, on the 16th of March, 1818, 

to ihe House of Commons, of the Names, &c. of all Persons arrested in Scot¬ 
land, upon Charges of Treasonable Practices, and of administering and taking 
Unlawful Oaths, in the year 18)7. 

3. Abstract of the Returiynade by tlfeSecretary of State, on the 16th of March, t3l8, 

to the House of Lords, of all Persons arrested, or committed, since the 1st of 
January, 1817, for having been tumultuously, or unlawfully, or in a disorderly 
manner assembled in Great Britain, and of all Persons whoso l’apeis were 
seized, or whose Houses were searched for Arms or other offensive Weapons, cu¬ 
rs ho were detained, in consequence of their having been so assembled, without 
being brought to Trial, together with ail account of the authority by which they 
were subsequently discharged.*.. . 

4. Abstract of the Nett Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the years ending 

5th January, 1817, and 5th January 1818, distinguishing the Quarters; and also 
the Total Produce of the Consolidated Fund, the Annual Duties, and the War 
Taxes. p.. . 
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5. An Account of the Nett Produce of the Revenue of Ireland, as paid into the Ex¬ 

chequer, in the year ended the 5th day of January, 1818. 

6. Abstract of the Nett Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the years ending 

5th April, 1817, and 5th April, 1818, distinguishing the Quarters; and also, the 
Total Produce of the Consolidated Fund, the Annual Duties, and the War 
Taxes....... 

7. An Account of the Nett Produce of the Revenue of Ireland, as paid into the Ex¬ 

chequer, in the year ended the 5th day of April, 1818. 

8. Compare of the Produce of Great Britain, exclusive of the War Duty on Malt 

and Property, in the Quarters ended 5th April, 1817 and 1818.... 

9. An Account of the Nett Produce of the Revenue of Ireland, as paid into the 
Exchequer in the Quarters ended the 5th day of April, 1817, and 5th day of April, 

.. 

10. Au Account of the Total Amount of the National Debt in each year, from 1st 

of February, 1786, to the 6tli January, 1818; stating the Amount of Debt con¬ 
tracted, the Amount of Debt redeemed, and also the total Amount of unre¬ 
deemed Debt in each of those Years... 

11 . An Account of the average Amount of Bank Notes in Circulation, including Bank 

Post Hills, in each half-year, from the 1st of January, 1797, to the 1st of January, 
1818, inclusive ....... 

12. An Account of the total Weekly Amount of Bank Notes and Bank Post Bills in 

circulation, from the 3d of February to the 3d of March, 1818 ; distinguishing 
the Bank Post Bills; the Amount of Notes under the Value of 51 .; and stating 
the aggregate Amounts of the Whole.... 

13. Accounts relating to Prosecutions for Forging Bank of England Notes. 

11. An Account of the total Number of Forged Bank Notes, discovered by the Bank 

to have been forged, by presentation for Payment, or otherwise, from 1st Janua¬ 
ry, 1812, to 10th of April, 1818..... 

15. An Account of the Number of Licences for the issue of Promissory Notes payable 

on demand, in Great Britain, in each successive Year, fromthe lOtliof October, 
1811, to the 10 th of October, 1817; distinguishing the Licences renewed from 
those granted to New Banks ; and distinguishing the Licences granted to Per¬ 
sons i esidmg in Scotland.... 

16. An Account of the Amount of Gold and Silver coined at the Mint for two Years 

preceding 1st January, 1818, distinguishing each Year; and also distinguishing 
the Amount coined from old Gold and Silver Coin... 

17. An Account of the total Amount of Gold coined in each Year, from the Commence¬ 

ment of the present Reign to the 1st January, 1818 inclusive. 

18. An Account of the Number of Sovereigns, Half Sovereigns, Crowns, HalfCrowns, 

Shillings and Sixpences issued from the Mint in 1817 .. 

19. Account of Exchequer Bills, and of Irish Treasury Bills.... 

20. Account of the Average Price of Wheat, Barley and Oats, in England and Wales; 

and also in the Twelve Maritime Districts, in each Quarter, from 5th January, 
1815, to 5th January, 1818 . 

21. An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and all Exports from Great Britain, 

during each of the four Years ending 5th January, 1818... 

22. An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and all Exports from Ireland, during 

each of the four Years ending 5th January, 1818... 

23. An Acconntof the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, and the 

Number of Men and Boys employed in navigating the same (including their re¬ 
peated Voyages) that entered Inwards and cleared Outwards, at the* several Ports 
of flic United Kingdom, from and to all Parts of the World (exclusive of the. In¬ 
tercourse between Great Britain and Ireland respectively) during each of the 

Four Years ending 5th January, 1818 .... 

Si. Accounts relating to Ships which have entered Inwards and cleared Outwards at 
the several Ports of Great Britain and Ireland, to and from the East Indies. 

25. Miscellaneous Accounts—Referred to in the course of the Debates. 

26. Accounts relating to the Poor Laws..... . . 

37. Au Account shaping the Increase of Crltnes .v. 

28. An Account of all Sums received by Great Britain, since the 20th November, 1815, 

as Portions of the Indemnity to be paid by France, by the Treaty of that date.. 
39. An Account of the unfunded Debt and Demands outstanding on the 5th day of 
January, 1818........... 

30. List of all Persons who have acquired Stock in the Bank of Scotland, from the 30th 

April to the 13th June, 1818, both inclusive. 

31. Abstract of the Alien Act of 56 Geo. III. c, 86 .... 
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VI. LIST OF PUBLIC (GENERAL) ACTS. 

VII. ADDENDA. 

1. Copy of the Treaty between his Britannic Majesty and his Majesty the King of 

the Netherlands, for preventing their Subjects from engaging in any Traffic in 
Slaves.—Signed at the Hague, May 4th, IBlii — • •.a.. 

2. Report of the Select Committee on the Education of the Poor. 

3. Repoit of the Select Committee oil Laws relating to Auctions . 

t. Report of the Committee on Public Biewcries .. 

5. Report of the Committee on Copy-right Acts.. 

6. List of the Minority on Mr. Tierney’s Motion for a Committee on the State of the Cu- 

culating Medium, and the Resumption of Cash Payments by the Bank of Eng¬ 
land . 

7. List of the Minority on the Bank Restriction Continuance Act. 
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PARLIAMENTARY R: 'TS 

During the Sixth Session of the Fifth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, appointed to meet at 
Westminster, the Twenty-seventh day of January, One thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, in the Fifty-eighth year of the reign of His 
Majesty King George the Third. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday , January 27, 1818. 

Tills day being appointed for the meeting of 
Parliament, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, the 
Lord President of the Privy Council, the Lord 
Privy Seal, and the Master of the Horse, as 
Loras Commissioners, came down to the house 
at three o’clock, and took their seats upon the 
woolsack. Shortly afterwards, the Commons, 
attended by their Speaker, appeared at the bar, 
when the Lord Chancellor stated, that it not 
being convenient for his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent to be personally present, a Com. 
mission had been issued under his Majesty’s 
Great Seal to certain lords therein named, to 
open the session; which Commission they 
should hear read. The Commission was then 
read by the clerk at the table; after which, the 
Lord Chancellor read the following speech to 
both houses: 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We are commanded by his Royal Highness 
the Pi ince Regent to inform you, that it is with 
great concern that he is obliged to announce to 
you the continuance of his Majesty’s lamented 
indisposition. 

“ The Prince Regent is persuaded that you 
will deeply participate in the affliction with 
which his Royal Highness has been visited, by 
the calamitous and untimely death of his be¬ 
loved and only child the Princess Charlotte *. 

* Her Royal Hishneas died at her residence at 
Claremont, on the 6th of November, 1817, a few 
hours after the birth of a still-born male child. She 
was born on the 7th of January, 1796, and was mar¬ 
ried on the 2d of May, 1816, to his Serene Highness 
Leopold George Frederick, Prince of Saxe Coburg 
of Saalfeld, The bodies of her Royal Highness and 
of her infant were embalmed, and tlie heart of the 
Princess was placed iu an urn. Oij the night,of the 
18th of November, the body of the' infant, anti the 
urn, were deposited in the royal cemetery at Wind¬ 
sor ; anti, on the following night, the funeral service 
was performed over the remains of the lamented 
Princess, by the Dean of Windsor, his Serene High- j 
ness Prince Leopold atteAding as chief mourner. 


“ Under this awful dispensation of Provi¬ 
dence, it lias been a soothing consolation to the 
Prince Regent’s heart, to receive from all de¬ 
scriptions of his Majesty’s subjects the most 
cordial assurances, both of their just sense of the 
loss wlych they have sustained, and of their 
sympathy with his parental sorrow: and amidst 
hrs own sufferings, his Royal, Highness has not 
been unmindful of the effect which this sad 
event must have on the interests and future pros¬ 
pects of the kingdom. 

“ We are commanded to acquaint you, that 
the Prince Regent continues to receive from 
Foreign Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country, and of 
their desire to maintain the general tranquillity. 

“ His Royal Highness lias the satisfaction of 
being able to assure you, that the confidence 
which he has invariably felt in the stability of 
the great sources of our national prosperity has 
not been disappointed. 

“ The improvement which has taken place in 
the course of the last year in almost every branch 
of our domestic industry, and the present state 
of public credit, afford abundant proof that the 
difficulties under which the country was la- 
boui ing, were chiefly to be ascribed to tempo¬ 
rary causes. 5 

“ So important a change could not fail to 
withdraw from the disaffected the principal 
means of* * which they had availed themselves for 
the puipose of fomenting a spirit of discontent, 
which unhappily led to acts of insurrection and 
tre>ison : and his Royal Highness entertains the 
rtlost confident expectation, that the state of 
peace and tranquillity to which the couotry is 
now restored, will be maintained against all 
attempts to disturb it, by the persevering vigi¬ 
lance of the magistracy, and by the loyalty and 
good sense of the people. 

*< Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ The Prince Regent has directed the esti¬ 
mates for the current year to be laid before you. 

“ His Royal Highness recommends to youjr 
continued attention the state of the public in¬ 
come and expenditure of the country j and he 
B • 
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is most happy in being able to acquaint you, 
that, since you were last assembled in Parlia¬ 
ment, the revenue has been in a state of pro¬ 
gressive improvement in its most important 
branches. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We are commanded by the Piince Regent 
to inform you, that he has concluded treaties 
with the Courts of Spain and Portugal, on the 
important subject of the abolition of the Slave 
Tiadc. 

“ Ilis Royal Highness has directed that a 
copy of the former treaty should be immediately 
laid before you; and he will order a similar 
communication to be made of the latter treaty, as 
soon as the ratification of it shall have been ex¬ 
changed. 

“ Jn these ncgociations it has been his Royal 
Highness’s endeavour, as far as circumstances 
would permit, to give effect to the recommenda¬ 
tions contained in the joint addresses of the two 
Houses of Parliament: and his Royal Highness 
has a full reliance on your readiness to adopt 
such measures as may be necessary for fulfilling 
the engagements into which he has entered lor 
that purpose. r 

“ The Prince Regent has commanded us to 
direct your particular attention to the deficiency 
which has so long existed in die number of 
places of public worship belonging -to the es¬ 
tablished Church, when compared with the 
increased and increasing population of the 
country. 

“ Ilis Royal Highness most earnestly recom¬ 
mends tliis important subject to your early con¬ 
sideration, deeply impressed, as lie has no doubt 
you arc, with the just sense of the many bles¬ 
sings which this country by the favour of Divine 
Providence has enjoyed; and with the convic¬ 
tion, that the religious and moral habits of the 
people aie the most suie and firm foundation of 
national prosperity.” 

The Commons then withdrew, after which 
the house was cleared of strangers, and prayers 
were read by the Bishop cf LandaJ}'. 

The doors being re-opened, Earl Whitworth 
was introduced by the Earl De Lanvarr and the 
Earl of Ferulam. *His patent of creation having 
been read at the table, his lordship took the 
oaths and his seat. The house then adjourned 
during pleasure. 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.] 
At five o’clock the house resumed, when the 
Earl of Liverpool presented the usual bill for the 
better regulation of Select Vestries, and movfed 
that it be read a first time. 

Lord Holland immediately rose, and addressed 
the house as follows:—“ My lords, I do not 
rise to object to this bill, of which, on the con¬ 
trary, I approve; nor do I wish to interrupt the 
expression of that condolence which it becomes 
our distressing duty to offer upon the calamitous 
event which has been mentioned in the speech: 
on that topic, there can be but one opinion 
amongst all men, either in this house or in the 
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country; but there is one tiling which I consi¬ 
der of the utmost importance in relation to the 
liberties of the kingdom, and that is, the repeal 
of the act passed in the last session of parlia¬ 
ment for suspending the act of habeas corpus. 
Satisfied that not a moment ought to be lost in 
restoring those invaluable privileges, of which 
the people of England have been so long and so 
unnecessarily deprived, I have prepared a bill 
for that purpose; but I refrained from present¬ 
ing it when your lordships reassembled, from 
the hope that his Majesty’s ministers themstdlM 
might be induced to repair the wrong which 
they have done, and that they would immedi¬ 
ately restore that great bulwark of the constitu¬ 
tion, the trial by jury. I was unwilling, there¬ 
fore, to deprive them of that act of grace; but 
as the noble earl has not alluded to the subject, 
I take the present opportunity of asking him, 
whetnc" it is the intention of himself, or of any 
of his colleagues, to introduce a bill for the 
repeal of the habeas corpus suspension act, 
and, whether, in such case, it is intended to 
bring under the consideration of your lordships 
the standing orders of the house, that the bill 
may proceed with the greatest rapidity ? If no 
such intention is intimated, I beg leave to give 
your lordships notice, that I shall, without de¬ 
lay, present the bill which I now hold ip my 
hand.” 

The Earl of Liverpool .—“ If the noble lord 
had waited until after the determination of the 
house on the consideration of the speech which 
has been delivered by the lords commissioners, 
he would have heard my noble friend (Lord 
Sidmouth), to whom, from his official situation, 
the duty devolves, give notice of his intention 
to introduce a bill for the repeal of the act of 
the last session; and, with a view to facilitate 
its progress, to move that the standing ordeis 
of the nouse be to-morrow taken into conside¬ 
ration.” 

The Select Vestries Bill was then read a first 
time. 

Address to the Prince Regent.] The 
Lord Chancellor read from the woolsack the 
speech delivered by the lords commissioners, 
which was again lead by the reading cleik at 
the table. 

The Earl of Ayksfard then rose to move an 
address to the Prince Regent. Their lordships, 
he observed, had been accustomed to hear con¬ 
siderable eloquence on similar occasions, but he 
hoped they would make allowances for his in¬ 
experience in public speaking. Upon the me¬ 
lancholy topics which had been mentioned in 
the opening of the speech, there could be but 
one opinion. Every heart must participate in 
the concern .of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent on the continuance of the unfortunate 
indisposition of his Majesty, and sympathise in 
the feelings which his Royal Highness had ex¬ 
pressed at the awful dispensation with which 
Providence ha'd jjeen pleased to visit him. It 
was a melancholy reflection that we had been 
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so unexpectedly deprived of so great an orna¬ 
ment as her Royal Highness the Princess Char¬ 
lotte was to the country. When their lordships 
considered how amiable her Royal Highness 
had been in the fuhilment of the duties of pri¬ 
vate life; when they considered with what 
greatness of mind and what sweetness of dispo¬ 
sition she had been endowed, they would feel 
the extent of the loss which they had to de¬ 
plore; and their grief would be still more 
poignant, when they recollected the situation 
which she filled, and the affections which she 
united. On her decease, addresses of condo¬ 
lence poured in to his Royal Highness from 
every part of the country, evincing the deep 
affliction of the people; and their lordships 
could now, by their expression of sympathy, 
complete the picture of national grief.—But, 
overwhelmed as they were with sorrow at the 
contemplation of this calamitous and untimely 
event, it was a high satisfaction to be informed 
that the state of the country had considerably 
improved in the course of the last year. The 
revenue had been constantly increasing, com¬ 
merce had revived, and internal peace and tran¬ 
quillity were restored. It was but fair to attri¬ 
bute some part of this happy change to the 
wise measures of parliament, which had coun¬ 
teracted the schemes of the disaffected.—In 
reviewing our relations with foreign powers, 
there were no ciicumstances of greatei interest 
than the treaties which had been concluded 
with the courts of Spain and Portugal for the 
abolition of the slave trade. The exeitions of 
this country with lespcct to that point had been , 
exemplai y; but the interests of humanity re¬ 
quired their completion, which the present trea¬ 
ties weie likely to effect. lie had no doubt, 
therefoic, that they would meet with the con¬ 
currence of their lordships.—The only topic in 
the speech which remained for him to notice, 
was the lamentable deficiency of places of pub¬ 
lic worship in the country, compared with the 
increase of population. To this subject it be- j 
came the house to lend thcii early attention. 
In former leigns, money had been voted for the 
erection of chinches in the service of the estab¬ 
lished icligion; and when the impoitance of 
the subject was considered, he felt confident 
that pailiamcnt would not, in the present day, 
be found less willing to contribute to such a 
woik than on any foimcr occasion.—The noble 
carl concluded by moving an address to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, which was, 
as usual, an echo of the speech. 

Lord Sehey, in rising to second the address, 
said, that he should occupy the attention of 
their lordships but for a short period, feeling 
that, after the speech which they had just heard, 
he should have the less occasion to dwell on 
the topics before the house. He was persuaded 
that on that part of the speech which expressed 
his Royal Highness’s conviction that parliament 
would participate in his grief at the melancholy 
toss that had occurred, there could be no diflei - 
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ence of opinion: so deplorable an event de¬ 
manded all their warmest sympathies. Only a 
few weeks had rolled away since all classes of 
society had looked forward with hope and joy 
to the birth of a prince, who would perpetuate 
the line of the illustrious family which now 
swayed the destinies of the empire. This hope 
and this joy had suddenly given way to the 
deepest affliction ; and who that considered the 
merits, the eminent endowments of that amiable 
princess, did not feel that as Jong as virtue con¬ 
tinues to hold a place in the estimation of man¬ 
kind, the loss of the Princess Charlotte would 
be deeply, warmly, and sincerely lamented ? 
For his own pai t, he felt a sad and solemn sa¬ 
tisfaction in thus publicly offering up an humble 
tribute of sorrow at the melancholy catastrophe 
which had blighted the fair rose of the state, 
and untimely withered the best hopes" of the 
nation.—But, turning from this distressing sub¬ 
ject, it afforded him the utmost satisfaction to 
obseive, that the slate of the country presented 
abundant cause of congiatulalion, and particu¬ 
larly when lie contrasted it with what it had 
been when their lordships were last assembled. 
At that*time, a large part of this opulent king¬ 
dom had been menaced with all the horrors of 
anarchy, and even with the-subveision or ex¬ 
tinction of social order. Tumult and faction 
seemed on cveiy side to advance and augment 
in proportion to the sufferings and difficulties 
of the country. Our commerce, almost anni¬ 
hilated by the long continuance of an arduous 
and momentous contest against the most insa¬ 
tiable and unprincipled ambition that ever at¬ 
tempted the conquest of the woild, had ceased 
to find a field for exertion, and whole fleets 
of merchantmen weic laid up as almost use¬ 
less. To this, however, a triumph had suc¬ 
ceeded, a triumph not indeed illustrated by all 
the “ pride, pomp, and cucumstance of war,” 
but one wherein wisdom and moderation had 
counteracted the desolating spirit of revolution, 
and cm hed the seeds of anarchy. We now 
saw peace and confidence, employment and cn- 
tcipnse, restoied to us. Our commerce, fo¬ 
reign and donustic, was njpidly improving; 
out revenue was increasing, and public credit 
stood again on the most satisfactory* and un¬ 
shaken basis. Foi this happy change of cir¬ 
cumstances we were indebted in no small degree 
to those wise and precautionary measures which 
the vigilance of lus Majestv’s ministers had 
lytapted.—But if the state of our domestic af- 
taiis was tlnft consolatoiy, there was no less 
cause for exultation in reviewing our relations 
with foreign states. Alluding to the treaties for 
the suppression of the slave tiade, concluded 
with Spain and Portugal, the noble lord com¬ 
mended the personal exertions made by the il¬ 
lustrious person at the head of the government 
in attaining that object, and in terminating a 
traffic alike revolting to the feelings of humanity, 
and disgraceful to any state professing the pure 
doctrines ft Christianity.—With respect to the 
B -i 
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de/iciency in the number of places of public 
worship, the fact was too notoiious to require 
explanation, and in the urgent necessity of cor¬ 
recting that evil, it was useless for him to offer 
any argument. Many parts of the kingdom, 
he lamented to say, were devoid of any means 
of acquiring religious and moral instruction, 
which, as had been well observed in the speech, 
are the most sure and firm foundation of national 
prosperity. 

Earl Stanhope then rose, and addressed the 
house as follows:—“ My lords, in rising to cx- 
,press my sentiments on the present state of the 
countiy, nothing is farther riom my mind than 
to object to the address; but as the speech 
fiom the throne on these occasions is usually 
understood to be a general exposition of the 
state of public affairs, the debate on it naturally 
affords' a good opportunity of delivering an 
opinion on the political condition of the em¬ 
pire. My Joids, I have not enlisted under the 
banners of the executive, nor am I disposed to 
receive or adopt with implicit faith every state¬ 
ment that ministers may choose to make; in 
public life, I have no other object than the hap¬ 
piness and prosperity of my counti y. *But if I 
was ever unwilling to consider the nairow in¬ 
terests, or serve- the purposes of a party, I 
should at the present moment, more than ever, 
condemn a systematic opposition to govern¬ 
ment, when principles are making hourly pro¬ 
gress which threaten the extinction of social 
order. Whatever opinion may have been en¬ 
tertained at a former period respecting the mea¬ 
sures that have been pursued for the suppression 
of this spirit of anarchy and insubordination, 
let us at length be open to conviction; let us 
admit that under the present administration, 
these principles, so dangerous to society, have 
been more effectually opposed than ever. Let 
us admit that their measures have ensured the 
peace and happiness, the tranquillity and se¬ 
curity of the country. Let us admit that his 
Majesty’s ministers nave steered the vessel of 
state in safety through a storm unparalleled in 
difficulty anti danger. But, though the politi¬ 
cal ocean is in soqie measure tranquillized, the 
horizon is far from being clear; the troubled 
waves of faction still continue to roll, and dan¬ 
gers are yet to be apprehended. This I feel it 
recessary to state, in consequence of reports 
that have reached me from various quarters. If 
it be true that the King of France reigns in the 
heat ts of his subjects, as much as some hav« re¬ 
presented, what evil could ensue from setting at 
liberty the state prisoner at St. Helena ? But 
his confinement there, is, in truth, a tacit ad¬ 
mission that the affections of the French for 
theii king cannot be depended on, and that 
the liberation of Buonaparte would but consoli¬ 
date the power of democracy. If this is true, 
it is clear that the government of France, as far 
as it can rely on its own means for support, 
does not rest on any solid foundation.* I do 
not speak with reference to the present adniinia- 
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tratioq of that country, the measures they are 
pursuing, or the opinions they may entertain ; 
I speak of facts notorious to the whole world. 
It is notorious that Louis XVIII. has been 
placed on his throne by the bayonets of foreign 
aimies ; that he has twice entered his capital in 
the rear of troops who conquered the country 
he is destined to govern, and that he now only 
retains his throne by the protection of the 
sword. On this head we have been told that 
we have no right to interfere with the internal 
government of another nation; but I shall con¬ 
tend, that they who have a right to the greater, 
have also a right to the less. France has been 
twice conquered, and the allies have, therefore, 
a right to dispose of her in what manner they 
please. The safest policy they could have 
pursued would have been to have partitioned 
France, not for the sake of adding to their own 
dominions, but of erecting new and separate 
dynasties. The best mode of division would 
have been that which is stated in Julius Cassar’s 
Commentaries—a division into three parts. But, 
if any individual was to be placed on the throne 
of the country as it stood, certainly the allies 
could not have made a more judicious choice 
than Louis XVIII., not to weaken the power of 
the Fiench, or to deprive them of the means of 
defence, but to “ abate their pride, assuage 
their malice, and confound their devicesat 
the same time to inflict a sort of chastisement 
for their crimes, and afford something like a 
security to the rest of Europe. The very rea¬ 
sons which rendered Louis XVIII. unacceptable 
to France, were those of all others which ought 
to have weighed with the allies, and rendered 
him acceptable to them ; he was obliged to the 
allies for his thione, and depended on them al¬ 
most entirely for support; common gratitude, 
therefore, would prevent him from making any 
attack on their peace, or on the system which 
they deemed it expedient to maintain. That 
peace they had nobly conquered, and of that 
peace the best guarantee was Louis XVIII. It 
must be felt, then, that his government cannot 
be destroyed withoutstriking at the roots of social 
order in every surrounding nation. A revolution 
in France would not only be attended with cala¬ 
mity to the family of the Bourbons, but to every 
part of Europe ; and it is quite as impossible to 
predict what die extent of its effect might be 
as it was in the year 1793. It is obvious, that 
in the event of a war, the man who by force 
or fraud should attempt to gain the sway of 
the French people, must endeavour to effect 
his purpose by proposing that which is dearest 
to the heart of every Frenchman—foreign con¬ 
quest and foreign dominion; and we should 
then see their- armies again devastating the face 
of Europe, and pursuing the same course of 
rapine* and agression that marked their pro¬ 
gress during uic last twenty years. Have your 
lordships sufficiently consideied die character 
of that people ?—aspeople the most unprincipled 
on the globe—a people,who hare pursued the 
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career of slaves and robbers, and are now die 
most abject of the human race. If the calami¬ 
ties of the last twenty years are to be renewed 
from the same quarter, and to the same degree, 
for what purpose have we fought and bled ?— 
for what purpose have we triumphed ?—what is 
the object of all our toils, and all the privations 
occasioned by the burdens of war ? The lau¬ 
rels we have reaped will but wither on our 
brow, and all our battles have been fought in 
vain. I do not presume to obtrude my own 
crude opinions on your lordships’ attention ; 
the opinions I have advanced are those of per¬ 
sons the best qualified to form a judgment on 
the subject; I have the authority of a man who 
has a better opportunity than any other of 
knowing, and of knowing officially the charac¬ 
ter of the French people; a man whose eagle 
eye has searched from one end of France to the 
other—I mean the Duke of Otranto, better 
known by the name of Fouche. It is my opi¬ 
nion, that the liberation of Buonaparte would 
be immediately followed by the fall of the 
Bourbons ; the fall of that family will ensure a 
war against the rest of Europe, from motives of 
ambition or vengeance; and the renewal of 
such a contest as that we have lately been en¬ 
gaged in must be attended with inevitable de¬ 
struction to this country. The renewal of the 
contest will bring on hostilities not similar to 
those which have been unexampled in glory 
by all that history can produce, which have 
raised this nation to a pitch of splendour it never 
attained before—I mean the hostilities that 
ended with the battle of Waterloo: this coun¬ 
try still continues to feel exhausted with the 
gigantic efforts she made in that contest, and it 
will be now utterly impossible for her to renew 
it with any hope of success. But the more I 
feel convinced that peace is necessary to the 
existence of this country, the more I wish that 
all possible means should be resorted to for se¬ 
curing that desirable object. Those means are 
already in our own hands ; we have only to re¬ 
tain in France all the forces that now occupy 
the country ; at all events for the whole period 
stipulated by treaty* and, if necessary, even for 
a longer pciiod. I am not indeed ignorant of 
the precise and imperative terms of that treaty ; 
but I shall contend, that every treaty ought to 
be executed according to its intention and spirit, 
and not according to the letter. Thus the no¬ 
ble lord opposite (Lord Liverpool) when he held 
the seals of the foreign department, justly and 
properly refused to deliver up Malta, in confor¬ 
mity with the letter of the treaty of Amiens, 
because, to make such a surrender, would have 
been directly contrary to the spirit of that treaty. 
Now, the clear spirit of the treaty in question 
was, first, that France should not be evacuated 
before the conti ibutions were all paid; secondly, 
that time should be allowed to erect a barrier of 
fortresses in the Netherlands arid on the Rhine; 
and thirdly, that a guarantee should be secured 
to Europe against the return of those calamities 
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that had been so repeatedly inflicted on us, by 
the unprincipled aggression and ambition of the 
country we had succeeded in conquering. No¬ 
thing but the most perfect security against such 
an occurrence can, in my opinion, justify the 
removal of the army of occupation. I am aware 
that this country must follow the line of politics 
adopted by the allies, but I hope that they 
will be alive to the dangers of relinquish¬ 
ing too hastily, the security they now hold. 
It has been said, indeed, that the government of 
Louis XVIII. cannot be sustained under the 
unpopularity occasioned by the presence of a 
foreign army; but the answer is, that the go¬ 
vernment of Louis XVIII. is only the means, 
the tranquillity of Europe the end of all our 
precautions. I entreat his Majesty’s ministers 
to weigh well the consequences of withdrawing 
the army of occupation. The first event, after 
any political change in France, would be an 
irruption into Belgium; and I conjure your 
lordships to consider what you will lose, and 
what the enemy will gain, by the line of fortres¬ 
ses which will thus "fall into their hands. We 
should next be required to give up Buonaparte, 
an event that could not but be attended with the 
utter ruin of this country. I forbear to touch on 
any other topic ; but I trust the Prince Regent, 
in whose wisdom I have the highest confidence, 
will avert the evils I so much apprehend. No 
man can be a warmer advocate of economy than 
myself; but we can have no economy, unless 
wc are at peace; and retrenchments that en¬ 
danger our security, cannot be called economy: 
indeed, no word is so ill understood. In the 
language of many, it implies retrenchment of 
all, even the most necessary expences ; and re¬ 
form, a change of every thing, even the funda¬ 
mentals of government. I entreat your lord- 
ships, before you relinquish the security you 
already possess in France, to turn your attention 
to the improvements in the internal situation of 
the country, and the measures that may be ne¬ 
cessary for the future. I am happy to hear that 
there is no further necessity for the suspension 
of the habeas corpus act; but I beg not to be 
understood as throwing any "doubt on the pro¬ 
priety of that measure, to the firm adoption of 
which I attribute the tranquillity that now pre¬ 
vails. The best proof of the necessity of the 
measures which his Majesty's ministers have 
adopted, is afforded by the experience of what 
hag been the situation of the country. I shall 
have the honour, when the question comes re¬ 
gularly before the house, to state the grounds 
and reasons which induce me to differ on this 
subject from many of those who are near me, 
as well as to dissent from all those chimeras of 
parliamentary reform, which have been made 
pretexts for disturbing tlxe tranquillity of the 
country.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he should 
not ester at length into the various topics sug¬ 
gested by the address, as well as by the speccn 
of die coble lord who had just sat down. Some 
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topics, however, it was impossible to pass over. 
There were others upon which there could be 
but one feeling, and there was one in particular 
upon which it was painful to speak, but on 
which it would be woi se than indifference to be 
silent. He did not mean to attach any blame to 
the noble lords who had moved and seconded 
the address, nor to those at whose suggestion 
that address was framed, according to the usual 
mode; but it would have been much more 
gratifying to his feelings, if it had been possible 
to separate the subject of condolence from any 
Other. He should have thought, that the great 
calamity which in this powerful, busy, and 
commcicial count! y, had weight enough to 
affect all ranks and classes, and to suspend the 
actrie stream of*life in the metiopolis itself, 
might have been deemed cf sufficient import¬ 
ance to entitle it to «» sepaiate consideration 
within the walls of that house, casting, as it did, 
so deep a shade, not only over the present, but 
the future piospects of the nation. In the con¬ 
dolence which they were now called upon to 
expiess, they could only follow the feelings of 
the people at huge—feelings which had done 
them infinite honour; for if c\er there was an 
occasion upon which the unanimous feeling of 
the counti y had found language and a voice, it 
was that melancholy occasion which had car¬ 
ried them to the foot of the thione, where 
they sought to administer, and to the altar, 
where they sought to detive consolation. Their 
conduct furnished the most striking proof, had 
any proof been wanting, of the sincere, warm, 
and unfeigned attachment of the people of this 
nation to the principles of the act of settle¬ 
ment, by which the illustrious House of Bruns¬ 
wick was placed on the throne, to the consti¬ 
tutional monarchy of the country, and to the 
order of succession which had been established. 
Having said this much, it was unnecessary for 
him to assure their lordships, that to that part 
of the address which related to the melancholy 
event that had occasioned such universal sorrow, 
he gave Jus decided approbation. lie would 
separate, as far as the orders of the house would 
peimit him, ‘this *topic from the odiers. He 
would, indeed, notice but very shortly the re¬ 
maining parts of the address, especially as the 
answer of the noble earl to his noble friend, 
with respect to the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act, had rendered any protracted dis¬ 
cussion unnecessary. But, though he rejoiced 
to find, that there was no intention of continft- 
ing those obnoxious measures which had been 
adopted in the last session of parliament, it 
was impossible to pass over that part of the 
address, which, while it expressed a confidence 
in the zeal of the magistrates, and the ordinary 
laws of the country, to preserve tranquillity at 
the present moment, seemed at the same time to 
imply a doubt whether, in the first instance, 
that tranquillity could have been sustained with¬ 
out an interruption of those laws, and a tempp- 
rary suspension of the constitution. They were 
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bound to ask themselves now, upon all that had, 
and all that had not appeared, for they should 
take the negative, as well as the affirmative case, 
whether there was a conspiracy so formidable 
in its nature and means, as the existing laws of 
the country were incompetent to meet ? They 
were bound to ask themselves whether, from 
the result of all the trials, which in one instance 
only had disclosed any thing in the shape of 
treason, they could infer such danger to the 
country as the power and activity of the regular 
tribunals were incapable of controlling ? For his 
own part, he thought not, and he should be 
glad if those who differed from him in opinion, 
would state where it was that the conspiracy 
appeared. It had been all along said, that the 
danger did not arise from the rank and respec¬ 
tability of the leaders,but from the number of the 
persons engaged in the design. If that was in¬ 
deed the case, how did it happen that ministers 
had not succeeded in producing one titde of 
evidence to support their assertions ? To advert 
particularly to the trials which ended in the just 
condemnation, he would call it, of the unhappy 
individuals at Derby ; where was the proof of a 
conspiracy so extensive and alarming ? It was 
the business, and the particular wish of the 
attorney-general to prove that the discontented 
theie had a correspondence with others in 
different quartets: but he had established no 
connexion between them and any other body, 
except the contemptible one at Nottingham, 
which was put down by 18 dragoons. Such 
was the only importance in point of extent, 
which that able officer of the crown could suc¬ 
ceed in attaching to their undertakings. Nothing 
could moie decidedly demonstrate the absurdity 
of this conspiracy, tnan the evidence of what 
had been declared by the leader, or Nottingham 
captain-general, as he was called, who had been 
described to have told his followers, that 
France, England and Ireland, and clouds from 
the north, would assist them in their insurrec¬ 
tion ; but, after all, the insurrection required no 
force to meet it, and might have been suppress¬ 
ed by a few parish constables. It was not the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act that put 
down the insurrection, or the conspiracy, 
whichever it might be called: it had been ex¬ 
tinguished by the due administration of the 
law—by apprehending and bringing the persons 
accused to trial; it was overthrown by the 
25th of Edward III. and by a constitutional 
jury; and the same law could have been ap¬ 
plied with equal efficiency, though the habeas 
corpus act had remained in force. At the 
same time it was to be observed, that there was 
no proof of any conspiracy hostile to the in¬ 
stitutions of the country. The whole dis- 
tuibance sprung from partial discontent, with 
which the great body of the population of the 
place where it broke out Were untainted. Even 
in the very villafees^through which the insurgents 
passed, the people ran away from them; and in 
no part of the country was there any trace to be 
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found of the existence of a conspiracy to alter 
the King’s government. He must therefore 
continue to maintain, that the grounds on which 
tile suspension of the habeas corpus act was 
called for by ministers were entirely unfounded, 
and that the measure was altogether unnecessary. 
With regard to what he had that night heaid 
of the prosperity of the country, he was ready 
and happy to admit that it had experienced 
some increase. That it might continue to in¬ 
crease must be the wish of all, but that it would 
advance to that degree which would enable the 
people to bear the great burthens under which 
they laboured, was a matter rather of hope than 
of expectation. It would be the duty of their 
lordships to persevere in the prosecution of those 
measures which were necessary to promote the 
trade and commerce of the country. As to the 
other topics, the present was not the time to 
discuss them; it was only to that part of the 
address which, by inference, approved of the 
grounds upon which the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, that he felt it his duty to object. 
He should not, however, go to the extent of 
opposing its adoption, for reasons of which 
their lordships were sufficiently aware, and 
which rendered their unanimous concurrence 
desirable. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he was gratified 
with the manner in which the noble marquis had 
expressed his concurrence with one part of the 
address, and, were this the proper time for en¬ 
tering into a consideration of the other topics, 
he should be ready to maintain and prove, that 
the precautionary measures which ministers had 
proposed, were called for by the necessity of the 
case. The repoits which had been made by 
committees, chosen by their lordships, and facts 
subsequently disclosed, shewed that the state 
of the counti y w is such as to require the adop¬ 
tion of extraordinary measures. In a case which J 
involved the tranquillity and safety of the coun¬ 
ti y, it would ill become their lordships to calcu¬ 
late how much danger and risk ought to be in¬ 
curred, before they employed the means of se¬ 
curity which they held in their hands. With 
regard to the addiegs, he must frankly confess, 
that it had been the wish of ministers, without 
giving any opinion on disputable points them¬ 
selves, or calling for any such opinion on the 
part of others, that it might be so framed as to 
obtain the unanimous approbation of the house. 
In fact, the address did nothing more than state, 
that the improved situation of the country had 
taken from the disaffected some of the principal 
means on which they relied for accomplishing 
their seditious or treasonable ends. This had 
no reference to the question of the propriety of 
suspending the habeas corpus act, in the last 
session. The noble marquis thought there was 
no necessity for that measure: he, on the con- 
trary, thought there was; byit whether the opi¬ 
nion of the noble marquis, or that which he 
opposed to it was die right hne, had nothing to 
do with the present address. He must now say 
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a word or two on what had fallen from a noble 
friend of his in a speech of great ability, which 
he had addressed to their lordships. In his 
noble friend’s peculiar situation, it appeared that 
he considered himself called upon to state his 
sentiments, and he approved of the feeling on 
which he acted. He thought it necessary, 
however, to remark, that the observations of hi3 
noble friend were not of that kind on which it 
would be fitting for him to dwell. All he 
wished to say was, that the great policy of this 
country was to maintain the present peace, so 
important to ourselves and to Europe: and 
that it would be the object of his Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment to preserve that peace, by pursuing the 
course most likely to secure it—namely, a strict 
adherence to the engagements ^into which the 
country had entered, which was the best means 
of securing the fidelity of the other contracting 
parties in their engagements. He must also 
observe that he could not partake in the opinion 
which the noble earl had expressed respecting 
the feelings of the people of France towards the 
sovereign of that country. He had, indeed, a 
strong impression of a contrary nature. This 
much fie would also say, that neither the state 
of that country, nor of any other part of the 
continent of Europe, exhibited, in his opinion, 
any appearances calculated to excite the ap- 
pi ehensions which his noble friend entertained. 
The well known disposition of all the conti¬ 
nental powers, affoided the best augury for the 
preservation of peace. He should say nothing 
f urther on this subject; and he hoped that what 
he had previously stated, would have the effect of 
removing the ODjections of the noble marquis. 

The address was then agreed to, nemine dis- 
sentiente , and was ordered to be presented by 
the Lords with White Staves. 

Message of Condolence to the Queen.} 
The Earl of Liverpool then moved, that a mes¬ 
sage of condolence be sent to her Majesty, on 
the death of the Princess Charlotte. The motion 
being agreed to, Lord St. Helens and Lord Arden 
were ordered to carry the message. 

Message of Condolence to Prince Leo¬ 
pold.] The Earl of Liverpool moved, that a 
message of condolence lie sent to Prince Leopold, 
on the melancholy event of the death o'f his Se¬ 
rene Highness’s Consort, her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte.—The motion being agreed 
to, the Earl De Lawarr and Lord Amherst 
were ordered to carry the message. 

, Suspension of tiie Habeas Corpus Act.1 
Lord Sidmouth gave notice that he would 
present a bill to-morrow for repealing the 
habeas corpus suspension act, and also, that 
he would move for the suspension of the stand¬ 
ing orders, so as to pass the bill in the course 
of to-morrow. 

Clerk of the Parliaments.] The Earl 
of Liverpool observed, that the office of Cleric 
of the Pailiamcnts having become vacant by the 
death®of the gentleman (Mr. Rose), who held 
that office, it was vested by reversion in his 
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son, who, being at present out of the coun¬ 
try, could not appear before them to take the 
oaths. In order to obviate the inconvenience 
which might result from his absence, the noble 
earl moved that Henry Cowper, Esq. should be 
authorized to affix his signature in the mean 
while to those proceedings of their lordships, 
which required die signature of the clerk of the 
parliaments. 

Lord Holland regretted the situation in which 
the house was placed, and intimated his inten¬ 
tion of moving for a committee to inquire into 
the state of the clerks of the house. There was 
evidently something that required to be reme¬ 
died, in ordci to protect them against such an 
occurrence. Perhaps it might turn out, upon 
investigation, that the present clerk held situa¬ 
tions which he was not authorized to hold with¬ 
out the ‘direct permission of the house. At all 
events they owed it to their own dignity to in¬ 
quire into the case, and, therefore, he should 
move for inquiry. 

The Earl of Liverpool suggested that the re¬ 
gular course would be to move for a copy of the 
instrument by which the appointment was made, 
if any such existed. He believed there were 
resolutions on the journals, prohibiting persons 
from holding certain offices who acted in the 
capacity of clerk of the parliaments. 

The Lord Chancellor concurred in the pro- 
priety of the course recommended by the noble 
earl. He, as Chancellor, was Speaker of their 
lordships’ house. Other speakers had been ap¬ 
pointed by letters patent in the absence of the 
Chancellor, but if they had been absent also, 
the house must surely have a power to supply 
their place. The same reasoning would apply 
to their clerk. When this matter came to be 
investigated, his lordship thought that it would 
be proper to inquire into the nature of the busi¬ 
ness which the clerks of tire house had to dis¬ 
charge. There were three days in the week, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, on which 
they were engaged in law proceedings, from ten 
in the morning until four in the evening, besides 
being under the necessity of continuing on those 
days, as well as oi\ the other days of the week, 
as long as their lordships might think fit to sit. 
In consequence of the constant demands thus 
made on the industry of the clerks, he thought 
It might be expedient to increase their number, 
and also so to divide their duties, that those 
who were employed in the forenoon on judicial 
proceedings, might not be liable to be called 
upon to remain all night in the hotise. He con¬ 
cluded by expressing his opinion, that their 
lordships should have a copy of the instrument 
under which the appointment was made, in 
order to know whether there was any body 
who had a title to the office, and should pro¬ 
vide in tfre mean time, as the noble earl re¬ 
commended, for the discharge of its duties. 

After a few words from Lord Holland and 
the Earl of Liverpool, the motion for granting a 
Copy of the letters patent under which the 
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appointment was held, and that for authorizing 
the signature of Mr. Cowper, were agreed to. 

Chaihman of the Committees.] On the 
motion of the Earl of Liverpool , the Earl of 
Shaftesbury was appointed chairman of the com* 
mittees of the house. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, Jan. 27, 1818. 

The house met at a quaiter before three 
o’clock, and on a message from the lords, Mr. 
Speaker and several membei s attended to hear 
the speech of the lords commissioners read by 
the Lord Chancellor. On their return Mr, 
Speaker took the chair, and new writs were 
ordered for the borough of Rippon, in the 
room of the light hon. Frederick Robinson, 
who had accepted the offices of president of 
the board of trade and treasurer of the navy 
(the latter being vacant on the death of the 
right hon. George Rose); and for Cockermouth, 
in the room of the right hon. Thomas Wallace , 
who was appointed vice-president of the board 
of trade. The right hon. Nicholas Vansittart, 
chancellor of the consolidated exchequer of 
England and Ireland, (see vol. I. p, 1827.) took 
the oaths, and his seat for Harwich. 

SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS COltPUS Ad'.] 
The Clandestine Outlawry bill, was, as usual on 
the opening of the session, presented, and read 
a first time. On the second reading being 
moved, 

Loid Althorp rose, and spoke as follows: 
“ Sir, I wish to avail myself of the earliest op¬ 
portunity of calling the attention of the house 
to a subject of the utmost importance. In the 
last session of parliament an act was passed to 
suspend the act of habeas corpus; and being 
satisfied that no time should be lost in restoi ing 
to the people those inestimable piivileges which 
they enjoyed under the original law, 1 now i ise 
to ask, whether it is the intention of his Majes¬ 
ty’s ministers to bring in a bill for that purpose ? 
At such a moment as this, when another subject 
must necessarily be considered, I am unwilling 
to make any observation that might pioduce a 
difference of opinion i but if I do not receive a 
satisfactory answer to my question, I beg to give 
notice, that I shall move to-moi row foi leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal the habeas corpus sus¬ 
pension act.” {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Arbuthnvt —“ I am sorry that the noble 
lord did not defer his question until some of his 
Majesty’s ministers were present. The noble 
loid will probably hear something very soon 
which may render his notice of motion unneces- 
sai y.” (Hear, hear.) 

Lord CastleYeagh soon afterwards entered the 
house, and % 

Loro Althorp repeated his question. 

Lord Castlereagh replied as follows:—“ It is 
certainly the intention of his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters, in the course of the present evening, to 
give notice of a motion fqr the immediate repeal 
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of the suspension act, in the place where that 
measure originated.” (Meaning the house of 
lords.) “ The noble lord, therefore, will per¬ 
ceive that it is unnecessary for him to make the 
motion which he had in contemplation.” (Hear, 
hear.) 

Scotch State Prisoners.] Lord Archibald 
Hamilton gave notice, that, on that day fort¬ 
night, he would call the attention of the house 
to the recent proceedings in Scotland, concern¬ 
ing state prisoners. (Hear, hear.) 

Address to the Prince Regent.) Mr. 
Speaker stated, that the house had been in the 
house of lords, when the Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain, as one of the commissioners 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, had 
delivered a speech to both houses of parliament, 
of which he had, for greater convenience, pro- 
cured a copy, and which, with the leave of the 
house, he would then read to them. The speech 
being read accordingly, (for which see page l.) 

Mr. Wodehouse rose to move an address to 
the Prince Regent. He said, that he should ill 
discharge his duty to the house, to the country, 
and to the Prince Regent, if he did not in t'.e 
first instance notice that unexpected calamity 
which was so afflicting to his Royal Highness, 
and which had unhappily overthrown the fairest 
hopes of the nation. We had lived so manv 
years in a state of war, and our attention had 
been so much occupied by the succession of 
wondeiful events to which that state gave rise, 
that our minds appeared to have been diverted, 
in some degree, from many important con¬ 
siderations at home. But when the pleasing 
times of peace returned to us, we naturally 


looked more to domestic affairs and prospects ; 
and the whole country hailed the promising life 
of an excellent and virtuous Princess, whose 
qualities and endowments so justly excited the 
most sanguine hopes and expectations. The 
extinction of such bright hopes and prospects; 
by the premature death of that illustrious Prin¬ 
cess, naturally afflicted all who felt a love of 
their coupti y and its dearest interests. It was a 

S eat and lamented public loss, and was mourn- 
lly accompanied .with all the bitterness of pri¬ 
vate woe. It would be useless for him, it would 
even indeed be a kind of mockery in him, before 
such an assembly as he was then addressing, to 
attempt a portrait of the departed princess. 
Much might be left to the memory of all, and 
he could not wish to obtrude on those feelings 
which were at present deeply afflicted, but he 
might say confidently, that the house sympa¬ 
thized fully with his Royal Highness, and asso¬ 
ciated themselves with all his paternal feelings 
in the deprivation of his best hopes, both in a 
private and a public view. Th£ knowledge of 
tlie sentiments of parliament jn such ^n event 
must be regarded with universal interest. It 
would afford an eminent proof of the indelible 
attachment of the nation to the illustrious family 
on the throne. After all onlr great and splendid 
exertions, this 

Aoou. 


found a striking feature among all those great 
moral energies which so highly distinguished 
the people of this land.—In the speech, a va* 
riety of topics was introduced, all of them the 
fit and important subjects of future discussion. 
Upon these different points, he should not tres¬ 
pass on the time of the house, by entering into 
details. They had heard of our amity with 
foreign states, our prosperity and tranquillity at 
home, the stability of our credit, and the im¬ 
provement of our revenue. The picture, he 
believed, was not too highly colouied. It was 
consolatory to know that there were such abun¬ 
dant proofs of the happy change which had 
taken place in the condition of our fellow-sub¬ 
jects. In presenting this view of our affairs, he 
did not speak the language of flattery or delu¬ 
sion. W hether we turned our attention to the 
state of our agriculture, or to the various" branch¬ 
es of our trade, manufactures, and commerce, 
there no longer appeared that stagnant languor 
and dejection, that feeling among men that they 
were struggling for existence without any hope of 
advancement. The scene, fortunately, was now 
changed : instead of the former depression, 
there CKisted every where that vigour and elas¬ 
ticity which furnished the most satisfactory 
evidence of a real and substantial prosperity.— 
The restoration of our internal tranquillity was 
a subject on which the imagination loved to 
dwell. There was now a general feeling of 
content, and the hated spirit of disaffection was 
banished from the land.—With respect to our 
foreign relations, the treaties concluded with 
Spain and Portugal for the abolition of the slave 
trade, formed a peculiar topic of congratulation. 
If any thing could add to the importance of 
these arrangements, it wa3 the consolation to be 
derived from the consideration of the narrow 
limits within which that trade was now carried 
on—affording a reasonable hope that it would 
soon cease to exist. It was a proud triumph to 
Great Britain, that an end to this most detest¬ 
able and iniquitous traffic—the existence of 
which was regretted by the unanimous feeling 
of Christendom—was accomplished by the mer¬ 
ciful interposition of her influence and authority. 
This noble achievement crowned all the other 
glories which the perseverance and resources of 
the country had obtained; and future ages would 
bless the kingdom by whose means it had been 
effected.—The recommendation in the speech 
respecting the increase of places of public wor¬ 
ship deserved the most serious consideration. 
The diffusion of religious instruction throughout 
the country, would be the most sure and firm 
foundation of national prosperity; and he trust¬ 
ed that parliament would devote its early atten¬ 
tion to this important subject.—Feeling it un¬ 
necessary to occupy the time of the house any 
longer, the hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving an address to the Prince Regent, which 
was, as usual, an echo of the speech. 

Mr. Windham Quin, in rising to second the 
ilfflHlsrisiJToulAbe I motion, bespoke the indulgence of the house. 
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while he should shortly advert to some of the 
leading topics which had been brought before 
them. There was nothing in the address which 
would provoke much discussion, or disturb the 
unanimity which, he hoped, would prevail on 
an occasion in some respects so mournful. In 
the recollection of the calamitous event which 
they lamented, he trusted that they would de¬ 
rive all the consolation which unity of feeling 
could afford. Two years had not yet elapsed 
since the presumptive heir of Great Britain was 
wedded to a prince of an ancient and illus¬ 
trious house, himself illustrious, by being emi¬ 
nently good. On that occasion every heart was 
filled with joy. But now they had to look at a 
very different scene. It had pleased God to 
call away that virtuous and accomplished Prin¬ 
cess who was the pride and hope of the nation; 
and never was sympathy mote purely personal 
than that which her untimely death excited. 
Sorrow daikened every countenance in every 
direction, and one general feeling of calamity 

[ >re\ ailed. It had pleased Providence to take 
ler in the bloom and promise of her youth, but 
her name would remain for ever enthroned in 
the hearts of an affectionate people. Let the 
more immediate sufferer reflect on this consola¬ 
tion, and know that he carried with him in the 
bosom of his rctiiement, the blessings of every 
man who had a head to think, or a heart to 
feel. {Hear, hear.) In turning from this pain¬ 
ful topic, the fust subject to which he should 
call their attention was, the recommendation in 
the speech which i elated to the number of places 
of woiship. This was a point which deserved 
their most serious consideration, for the experi¬ 
ence of the last twenty-fit e 3 ears, and of the 
convulsions which had. shaken Europe, had 
shewn how intimate a connexion existed be¬ 
tween the stability of thrones and empires, and 
the protection of morals and religion. With 
respect to our relations with foreign states, it 
was most gratifying to hear of the friendly dis¬ 
position which pi evaded; for though he trust¬ 
ed that Great Britain would never oe found un¬ 
willing or unable to vindicate her just rights by 
arms, it must njt be forgotten that the only legiti¬ 
mate object of war was honourable, firm, and per¬ 
manent peace.—The view that had been given of 
our domestic situation was not less pleasing and 
consolatory. lie should not enter into any de¬ 
tailed statement in support of the assertions of 
the speech which related to our finances and 
commerce. It was enough to say, that the te» 
venue of the last quarter, compared with that 
of the corresponding quarter in the last year, 
furnished evidence of considerable improvement, 
and held out a hope of greater and progressive 
advancement. But it was not in the revenue 
alone that the improvement of our circumstances 
was to be seen:—in our manufactures, in our 
exports, in the state of the funds, and in the 
value of lands, it was obvious to the most casual 
observer, and greater than that which even the 
most sanguine had anticipated. They could not 
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go into any part ef the country without seeing 
the signs of this improvement. In the last year, 
in every street, able-bodied men were pining for 
want of employment; but the wages of labour 
of evei y kind had now been raised. The iron 
works in the last year had been almost entirely 
stopped; they were now in full employ, ana 
iron had risen in price from 9 /. to 14/. per ton. 
The linen manufactory was no less active. 
In fact, the country felt in every part an increas¬ 
ed circulation. Twelve months ago, the funds, 
which had been called the pulse of the nation, 
were at 63; they were now at «o: money could 
be procured at 41 per cent., and every thing in¬ 
dicated the public belief in the stability of the 
financial resources of the country. Merchants, 
manufacturers and farmers not only felt that 
better days had arrived, but were confident that 
they were likely to continue.—There was one 
source of national prosperity which could not 
be exhibited in a tangible shape, but which was 
not less important—he meant internal tranquil¬ 
lity. The scenes which had disgraced the me¬ 
tropolis and other parts of the country in the 
last year were no longer witnessed, and it was 
shewn that the precautionary measures which 
had been adopted had not been unavailing.— 
The Prince Regent had assured them that the 
interests of the country, as it regarded the suc¬ 
cession, had occupied his serious attention. On 
this point he should beg to observe, that the 
interests of the country were closely connected 
with the succession of the family on the throne. 
Underthe auspices of that family, the country had 
advanced in arts and arms, in civilization, com¬ 
merce and agriculture ; and although no imme¬ 
diate danger was to be apprehended of a failure 
of the heirs of the Princess Sophia, as there was 
so long a line of foreign princes, yet was it unim¬ 
portant to the nation that the British branch of 
this family should be preserved, and that our 
kings should continue to be Englishmen by 
birth, principles and habits ? The treaties which 
had been concluded with Spain and Portugal had 
been well described as shewing the noble spirit 
of our country. It would be recorded hereafter, 
that in the liour of our distress, at the time 
when we ware struggling for our existence, we 
were not unmindful of the interests of humanity; 
and now, in the time of reviving prosperity, we 
attended not only to our own happiness, but to 
that of the whole human race.—But in speaking 
of national improvement, was it fair to confine 
the comparison to the state of our affairs in the 
present year and the last ? They should pause 
for a moment, and consider where the country 
would have been, if a different line of policy 
had been pursued from that which had been hap¬ 
pily followed—if they had made peace with the 
former juler of France, a hollow, insecure and 
treacherous peace as that must have been. They 
now might reap the fruit of those efforts in 
which they had’ so nobly pei severed. They 
had not only securAi their own liberty, but de¬ 
stroyed the most tremendous tyranny which had 
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ever lowered over human kind. Great Britain now 
stood on the highest pinnacle of glory, and was 
the object of the admiration, perhaps of the envy 
of the world. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

The address having been read from the 
chair, 

Lord Althorp said, that he did not rise to op¬ 
pose it, as he should be extiernely soi ry if any ob¬ 
servation were to escape from his lips that might 
be calculated to produce a difference of opinion, 
at a time when they had to offer their condolence 
to the throne. Much doubt and considerable 
difference must indeed exist as to that part of 
the address which ascribed the present tianquil- 
lity of the country to the measures that were 
passed in the last session of parliament; but 
upon that subject he should not enter at present. 
There was one topic, however, to which he felt 
himself bound to call the attention of the house. 

* The tirsl tri.il of Mr. Hone on an er-ofilrio infor¬ 
mation, for publishing a parody on iIn* catechism, mi¬ 
rier the title of “ tile late John Wilkes's Catechism 
of a Mimstetial Member,” came on before Mr. Justice- 
Abbot, and a special jury, at Guildhall, London, 
December 18th, i817. The jury retained a verdict— 
not guilty. On the 19th, Mr. Hone was tried before 
Lord Kllenboiougli, and a special jmy, for publishing 
a parody on the Litany, edied ‘‘The Political Li¬ 
tany,’’ i'll nliieli a similar veidiet was returned. On 
the 90th, lie was tne I hefoie Lonl Kllenborongli 
anil a ‘-pieial jury, lor publishing a ptiody on the 
Athanasian Croid, entitled, “ The .‘sin eurisl'» 
Cieod,” and was again acquitted.—On these se¬ 
veral trials, the Attorney (ieiuial contended, that 
Christianity was part of the common law of England, 
and that no man could read these parodies without 
seeing that tlu ir necessary and obvious consequences 
must be, to bring the Christian religion and the 
liturgy of the church of England into contempt. 
He insisted therefore, that the defendant had pub¬ 
lished a most impious and profane libel, and the 
pulges pionoii.ioed the same opinion.—On the other 
hand. Mr. Hone, who pleadid his own cause, main¬ 
tained, that I be parodies were written and published 
solely toi poiilieal purposes, and not with the inten¬ 
tion of exciting impiety, or degrading the chnstian 
religion The piry, he observed, and not the Attor¬ 
ney-General, oi the judge, were to decide on what 
was, or was not, libel-: and lie called upon them to 
return a veidiet, not upon the effect which the pub¬ 
lication of these parodies might have produced out 
of doors, but on the intention with which they were 
written and published, lie then proceeded to shew, 
that works of a similar uatute had been published in 
all ages; that Martin Luther, and some of the most 
eminent div ini s of the church of England—Lord Som¬ 
ers, Mr. Burke, and several other distinguished lawyers 
and stati smeu—had published and written parodies 
on various puits of the scriptures, not with an impi¬ 
ous and profane intention, but to serve tlicir own 
particular views ; and none of these persons had 
ever been brought before a jury. He then cited the 
-pcech of Earl Grey, (as reported in the first,volume 
of these R< ports, page 1056), to shew that one of the 
present members of the cabinet (the right lion. 
George Canning), had wiittcu a parody in the Anti- 
farobin, for which he had not Jbeen prosecuted, and 
contended, that it would he gross injustice to punish 
him, and to sufki that J genUenian to escape unpo- 
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He did not mean to found any specific motion 
upon it, and therefore adverted to it now, be¬ 
cause the present was the only opportunity of 
offering observations on a subject, without ac¬ 
companying them with a corresponding motion. 
He alluded to the late thiee successive trials of 
Mr. Hone *. It was a topic of great delicacy, 
because no man could justify the professed cause 
of those prosecutions, the publication of parodies 
on sacred subjects. He strongly disapproved of 
those parodies; yet he, in common with the 
bulk of the nation, rejoiced that an indivi¬ 
dual, without any support, had triumphed 
over the extraordinary severity of his prosecu¬ 
tors. (Hear, hear.) In his view of this case, 
the hon. and learned gentleman (the Attorney- 
General) should not have prosecuted ex-officio : 
it was a case in which there was no urgency, 
and therefore, the regular mode of going with 

nished. In conclusion, he called evidence to prove, 
lh.it, .is soon as he found that the parodies were dis- 
nppiovcd by some persons, he stopped the sale of 
them ; and that one; person, previously intimate 
with him, had renounced his acquaintance, because 
he would not furnish him with copies. This was 
long before they were prosecuted, and having done 
this to satisfy the objections of respectable persons 
io publications which he considei-ed to he perfectly 
lawful, lie left it to the jury to say, whether it was 
clear fioin the works themselves, and from his ac¬ 
tions—having those great examples winch he had 
adduced—that his intention was not to ridicule the 
uinii-tt rial members, but to pioduce impiety, and 
to hi ing u-ligion into contempt.—The verdicts were 
received with shouts of applause, and the sum of 
nearly 8000/. was aftcrwaids raised by public sub¬ 
script ion, for the purpose of re-establishing Mr. 
Hone in his business of a bookseller. It is not in the 
province of the editor of these Reports to offer 
any opinion on this subject; and, therefore, he 
shall merely add, for the sake of completing the 
history of these piosecutions, that, on the 23d of 
December, Mr. Ilone addressed the following letter 
to the conductors of the principal Loudon journals : 

“ Sir,—Information has this moment been given 
me, that hills have been posted to-day, announcing 
the republication of the parodies upon which I have 
been tripd. Permit me to assure the public, through 
the medium of your paper, that 1 am much dis¬ 
gusted, and may perhaps be much injured in public 
estimation, by this procedure; and that 1 have no 
intention of republishing these works in any other 
shape than in the report of my trials, which I am 
preparing for the press, and wherein their appear¬ 
ance is indispensable, as constituting the ground of 
the,prosecutions upon which I was acquitted. I dis¬ 
claim all knowledge whatever of those bills; and I 
desire to add, that if l did not think it necessary 
that a complete and accurate report of my trials 
should be upon record, I would not republish the 
parodies at all. 1 shall never write any work of the 
same tendency again ; and when L come to publish 
that report, I shall foci it my duty most earnestly 
to exhort all iny fellow-citizens to abstain from paro¬ 
dying any part of the holy vuit, or the service of the 
church of England.”—The trials have since been pub¬ 
lish! d,i and Mr. Hone, in the preface, has expressed 
himself glad to find, that the intimation contained 
in the above letter has had the effect he wished. 
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a charge before a grand jury, ought to have 
been adopted. But why was the prosecution 
continued, after a jury had pronounced a verdict 
of acquittal ? {Hear, hear.) A jury was the only 
competent tribunal to say what was or was not 
a libel: the judge might give his opinion, but 
the jury alone could decide. {Hear, hear.) He 
did not mean to say any thing disrespectful 
to the hon. and learned gentleman, but he was, 
by his official character, the least to be trusted 
in declaring what was libel and what was not. 
Yet he, after a jury had found that the subject 
of prosecution was not libel, proceeded to a se¬ 
cond, and then to a third trial. As the trials 
ended, no evil was done; but if it had turned 
out otherwise, if a conviction had been obtained 
on the third trial, it was manifest, from the na¬ 
ture of the proceedings, that the punishment 
would have been as great as if a conviction had 
been obtained for the whole. Much as he dis¬ 
approved of publications of this nature, the in¬ 
jury which could be done by them was not to 
be compared with the evil of destroying the 
confidence of the country m the trial by jury. 
{Hear, hear, hear.) He had stated this, because 
the present was the only opportunity of adverting 
to the subject.—In every part of the address he 
willingly acquiesced, and he hoped there would 
be but one sentiment on the occasion. 

The Attorney-General said, he had not intend¬ 
ed to trouble tne house on the question before 
them, but he might be excused if he made some ob¬ 
servations on that part of the noble lord’s speech 
which referred to the prosecutions which he had 
conducted. As he had not distinctly heard the 
noble lord, he did not know whether he disap¬ 
proved of any of the writings which had been 
prosecuted. Those who thought that no pro¬ 
secution ought to have been instituted, must of 
course think that it was wrong to continue them. 
But if the prosecution oi iginally was right, he 
could not conceive how any man should sup¬ 
pose it wrong to persist, notwithstanding the 
verdict of acquittal in the first case. He felt it 
Iris duty to prosecute the first, and on the same 
principle he felt it his duty to prosecute all. 
The prosecution had not been instituted from 
resentment to the individual prosecuted, but in 
so far as any criminal might be said to be prose¬ 
cuted from the resentment which his crime had 
excited. If there had been only one libel, he 
would have been prosecuted for one. If that 
were right, could it be said that these pub¬ 
lications should only be prosecuted once, 
cause they had proceeded from the same indi¬ 
vidual ? The object of the prosecution was not 
punishment, but the prevention of the circula¬ 
tion of the writings prosecuted. If some of 
them deserved prosecution, and others did not 
deserve it, the course persisted in was wrong; 
but if all were such as amounted to libel, ne 
would ask upon what pi inciple he should have 
withdrawn the prosecution against any qne of 
them ? What inference must the public have 
drawn if he had prosecuted for one, and not for 
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others l They were all libels upon sacred sub¬ 
jects of the church service. The one was pro¬ 
secuted because it was thought profane} the 
others were not noticed because they were per¬ 
fectly innocent. He asked whether that was not 
the inference that must have been drawn ? But all 
the publications were equally offensive, and 
therefore the author was prosecuted for all.— 
The objection now was, that after the first ver¬ 
dict of acquittal, the trials ought to have been 
given up. (Hear , hear.) It was matter of seri¬ 
ous deliberation with him—so far as a man’s 
mind could seriously deliberate on such a sub¬ 
ject, between the termination of one trial and 
the commencement of another—whether he 
should proceed with the trials after the first ac¬ 
quittal. It was his deliberate opinion—whether 
right or wrong was for others to judge—that he 
was bound to proceed, unless he were convinced 
by the veidict of not guilty in the one trial, that 
the defendant was not guilty of the othci two 
libels. He was not so convinced, and therefore 
he proceeded. He was sorry to allude in that 
house to verdicts in any courts of justice; 
yet although the jury had a right to find a 
verdict of guilty or not guilty, and God foi bid 
that he should dispute that i iglit, every man was 
entitled to exercise his judgment in matters of 
libel; and his opinion had been, that it was his 
bounden duty to prosecute for the second, unless 
something had occurred in the com se of the fiist 
trial to convince him that he had been originally 
in an error. Three prosecutions had been enter¬ 
ed on the record: unless he had felt that be¬ 
cause the defendant had been acquitted of one 
libel, he was not guilty of the other two, was he 
to withdraw any one of the prosecutions from 
the record ? What would have been said, had 
he prosecuted a second time merely because lie 
had obtained a conviction on thelirst trial ? Yet 
what was it but the same thing in principle, as 
forbearing to prosecute a second time because 
the verdict in the first case acquitted ? If it 
could be shewn, or if it could lie traced, that he 
had continued to prosecute from severity, it was 
matter of charge against him : but if that was not 
stated, to have discontinued the two trials because 
there was an acquittal on the first, would have 
been a confession that the first trial was wrong, 
unless the party had expressed contrition and 
regret for the ground of prosecution. Upon the 
whole, he conceived, that if he had discontinued 
the trials he would have been guilty of a dereliction 
of duty, he would have shewn an apprehension 
and fear unbecoming his situation, and injuiious 
to the administration of justice. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, he agreed to every 
syllable of the address, and should be extremely 
sorry to say any thing that might interrupt the 
harmony of theiiouse. There was one subject 
which should cause harmony to prevail on the 
present occasion, if any occurrence could have 
that effect. If eVer there was an event of distress 
and calamity, it was the loss of the illustrious 
Princess who had engrossed tire affection^ and 
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engaged the hopes of the nation. But it was I 
the privilege of members to introduce on that 
occasion matters which had happened during 
the recess, and especially if they proceeded from 
measures sanctioned by themselves; therefore 
the noble lord (Althorp) was perfectly in order 
when he animadverted on the late trials. Those 
prosecutions were of the utmost importance, as 
part of the system of government now exer¬ 
cised. (Hear, hear, hear.) They threw great 
light on the extraordinary act which deprived us 
of the more valuable part of our constitution. 
The house had been called together under a 
public calamity; for what else was it to be called 
together under the suspension of the best parts 
of the constitution ? He would not now say 
any thing of the promise of the immediate re¬ 
peal of that measure. He only adverted to oc¬ 
currences which threw light on the grounds on 
which the suspension was passed. On that mea¬ 
sure they had proceeded in a great degree in the 
dark. The committees in that house and in the 
other house, for the lords’ report had been com¬ 
municated to them, had given their reason why 
they could not then disclose all the facts on 
which they had founded their judgment. Some 
of the facts, they had said, would compromise 
the safety of individuals who had communicated 
them, and others might have an undue influence 
on judicial proceedings which were in progress. 
But facts had now occurred which had thrown 
light upon the general assertions of those re¬ 
ports. He alluded to the proceedings at Man¬ 
chester, at Dei by, and in Scotland. All the 
evidence in all the transactions which had been 
made the subject of judicial inquiry, had tended 
to destroy the evidence on which they had 
acted in foe last session. (Hear, hear.) The 
proceedings at Manchester, it would be remem¬ 
bered, occupied a laige portion of the last re¬ 
port of foe secret committees. It was stated in 
Doth the reports, that a treasonable conspiracy of 
the most atrocious kind, had existed at Manches¬ 
ter—that it had been in agitation to attack the 
barracks and to burn the manufactories, solely 
for the purpose of destioying the means of 
work, and adding by gencial distress to the num¬ 
bers of those who would engage in desperate 
plans. In the lords’ report the phrase was, to 
make Manchester a Moscow. It was stated in 
those reports, that some of the conspirators 
were in custody, and he had then suggested that 
they should be immediately brought to trial. 
But they were not indicted for a capital offence; 
and the causes were removed by certiorari into 
the Court of King’s Bench, to prevent the dis¬ 
closure of the facts by immediate trial. At the 
next assizes what occurred ? The learned gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. Topping) who acted for the Attor¬ 
ney-General, said that he had no evidence to 
produce against any one of them. (Hear, hear.) 
It was stated, that the prosecutions were discon¬ 
tinued, because every thing was tranquil, and the 
ministers were willing tp shtw their clemency. 
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(See rol. I. p. 1671. note.) Government knew 
from the beginning that no evidence could be 
brought against them by which they could be 
convicted, and therefore, turning the advantage 
they had gained against foe people, for it was so, 
to tneir own account, they took credit for clem¬ 
ency, because they did not produce evidence 
which had never existed. (Much and continued 
cheering). If there had been evidence, was that 
an occasion for clemency ? (Hear, hear.) Cle¬ 
mency was exercised on foe ground of perfect 
tranquillity having been restored. What! were 
persons guilty of conspiring to bum factories, 
attack barracks, and create a revolution, to be 
therefore discharged without trial, and without 
punishment ? These men were discharged early 
in September, yet other persons never charged 
with such atrocious intentions were still kept in 
prison. Those against whom stronger charges 
were made were liberated; those charged with 
slighter offences were kept in confinement. The 
next transactions that threw light upon the sus¬ 
pension were those in Scotland; but of those he 
would now say nothing, as foe noble lord 
(Hamilton) behind him would introduce them 
particularly to their notice. The house would 
not forget the impression which had been made 
by the oath read to them by the learned Lord 
Advocate of Scotland. The person charged 
with having administered that oath was acquit¬ 
ted. (See vol. I. p. 1698, note) He would now 
say nothing of the extraordinary, unprecedent¬ 
ed—unprecedented he was confident in England, 
and he believed even in Scotland—the unprece¬ 
dented attempts to prevail upon another prisoner 
to give evidence against the accused. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) The next transactions to which he 
would call their attention were those at Derby. 
(See vol. I. Addenda, iv.) At present, he did not 
intend to enter into the question whether the 
persons prosecuted there were properly con¬ 
victed. The law of high treason was discussed 
and explained with great ability by foe counsel 
for the prisoners; and he did not see how the 
force of their arguments could be eluded. But, 
all foe prisoners were guilty of capital offences ; 
one had been guilty of murder, and the others, 
as aiding and abetting, were in law equally 
guilty. The proceedings on that ’trial pro¬ 
nounced a full condemnation on foe suspension 
of the habeas corpus act. (Hear, hear.) In 
the first place, that act had been suspended five 
months, yet it did not prevent the commission 
of'* those crimes. It was evident, too, how 
much care was taken on those dials to con¬ 
ceal foe truth. (Hear, hear). The Attorney- 
General, in his opening speech on those 
trials, had said, that he could prove that 
Brandreth had meetings with the conspira¬ 
tors previous to the 8th of June, and, if so, 
it was his duty to have given evidence respect¬ 
ing them. It was not merely the guilt Or inno¬ 
cence of the individuals accused, that was at 
stafee/ but the character of foe house, and foe 
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credit due to the government. Yet no evidence 
jespecting those previous meetings was given. 
There was from this circumstance a strong pre¬ 
sumption, and in his conscience he believed, 
from the inhumation he had leceived, that the 
whole of that insurrection was the work of the 
persons sent by the government—not indeed 
for that specific puipose—but as emissaiiesof 
sedition fiom clubs that had never existed. 
The crown lawyers, in making out their case, 
took care that it should not be ascertained how 
far this information was correct. The Attor¬ 
ney-General was called on by the counsel for 
the prisoners to produce that evidence, on the 
first, on the second, and on the third trial; yet 
he persevered in the course which he had at 
first adopted, of leaving all the previous pro¬ 
ceedings in obscurity. It had been often asked, 
when the suspension was proposed, what use 
was to be made of the extraordinary powers 
which ministers requited? The invariable an¬ 
swer was, that when a conspiracy was detected, 
and an insurrection foreseen, the leadeis could 
be apprehended, and all the mischief prevented. 
Now the ministers had previous information of 
Brandreth’s designs, yet they did not seize 
him ; they suffered him to go on ; and thus, at 
the only time when this power might have been 
of use, it was not exerted. (Hear, hear.) The 
next subject to which he should advert, regard¬ 
ing the general conduct of administration since 
the last session, was the pi osecutions carried on 
against Mr. Hone, to which his noble friend 
(Lord Althorp) had alluded. He did this the 
more willingly, as they made part of a con¬ 
nected system, and as the publications which 
they were instituted to suppress composed part 
of the evidence on which the liberties of the 
country were suspended. The house would 
remember that the late Attorney-General (Sir 
William Garrow) had stated that he had re¬ 
ceived a copy of one of those terrible parodies. 
He declared that it was monstrously blasphe¬ 
mous ; and when some one had begged him to 
read it, he declared that he would not ever con- 
«ent to any thing so horrible, as to read in the 
House of Commoqssuch a production; (a laugh ) 
that he would seal it up and lay it on the table, 
and if ahy one had curiosity enough to break 
the seal, the consequence should be on his 
head. Yet, notwithstanding this delicacy and 
regard to public morals, Ins hon. and learned 
friend the Attorney-General had pioceedt-d in 
bis endeavours to protect religion and morality, 
and had multiplied copies of the^e parodies by 
thousands, and scattered them in profusion over 
all parts of the country. (Hear, hear.) Before 
he commenced his prosecution, they had en¬ 
tirely disappeared—they had been suppressed 
by tneir author, and withdrawn altogether fiom 
circulation. It was stated by a witness on the 
trial of Mr. Hone, that he could not procure a 
copy by the most diligent search; and that a 
guinea was offered in vain for a work tlfat had 
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originally been published at two-pence. These 
parodies, therefore, had been completely with¬ 
drawn, and had disappeared from public notice, 
when his hon. and learned friend thought proper 
to publish a new edition of them (hear, and a 
laugh)-, and what was stronger still, on the pre¬ 
tence of preventing their publication. (Hear, hear.) 
lie had given them a permanent place in the 
history or the country, he had made them a 
part of its judicial annals, he had given occasion 
to collect all the paiodies that had been pub¬ 
lished in former ages, to print them in one con¬ 
venient little volume, and to hand them down 
to posterity. (Hear, hear, hear.) And why was 
this done ? Why were the prosecutions ot Mr. 
Ilone peisistcd in, if, according to the language 
held regarding the prisoneis at Lancaster, the 
evil was stopped in September, and the state of 
die country had become so tranquil, and so sa¬ 
tisfactory, as to enable administration to exer¬ 
cise with safety the royal clemency ? His hon. 
and learned friend, it would appear from this 
proceeding, took credit for a clemency when 
he could not get a conviction, and when he 
could get a conviction was willing to shew no 
clemency. (Hear, hear.) He (Sir S. Romilly) 
did not mean to defend the publications m 
question ; they were most offensive and repre¬ 
hensible, though they did not amount to blas¬ 
phemy, as they had been said to do elsewhere, 
though not on the prosecution. They were said 
to have been composed for a political object, 
and not for the purpose of attacking religion ; 
but whatever was their object, their composition 
was most offensive and indefensible. To treat 
with levity the religion of the country, to hold 
up sacred subjects to ridicule by employing 
their language to promote political objects, and 
to inspire the minds of the people with a disre¬ 
spect or contempt for those doctrines which 
should be respected for their impoitance to 
public moials by those even who did not believe 
them, was conduct that desemd the highest 
reprehension. lie was willing to believe that 
his lion, and learned friend was not stimulated 
to such prosecutions by vindictive motives, but 
he could scarcely otherwise explain his conduct. 
If the pi osecutions weie not vindictive, why 
were they undertaken ? Were they for preven¬ 
tion ? And if so, had they prevented the cir¬ 
culation ? But the publications themselves were 
stopped before he attempted to suppress them. 
This injudicious attempt brought them again 
into public notice, and gave them infinitely 
greater currency than they could have obtained 
in their original state, with a great mass of con¬ 
cealed, forgotten, and unknown parodies at¬ 
tached to them. He could not believe that his 
hon. and learned friend could have contem¬ 
plated this consequence, and yet how could it 
have escaped hftn ? Should he not have known, 
that on the trial, those parodies which had b«:n 
before little known, 01 altogether forgotten, 
would be broughtrforward and circulated to an 
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infinitely greater extent than if they had never 
been mixed with the proceedings or a court of 
justice? But, notwithstanding this natural an¬ 
ticipation, his hon. and learned friend had pro¬ 
ceeded as if he could not give them currency 
enough ; and after having seen the effect of one 
prosecution in bringing forward long forgotten 
parodies, went on with the other two, as if with 
the intention of procuring an accession of others. 
Why was the second prosecution persisted in 
by his hon. and learned friend, after he had 
failed in obtaining a verdict on the first ? Be¬ 
cause, said he, the second parody was as much 
a libel as the first, and to have relinquished the 
prosecution would have been a dereliction of 
his public duty. But was it the duty of an 
Attorney-General to prosecute every thing that 
was prosecutable ? If this was the case, he was 
imposing upon himself more extensive obliga¬ 
tions than he was probably aware of, and 
might be led to carry his prosecutions to other 
quarters. If this was the case, it became his 
hon. and learned friend to look about him. 
(hear, hear.) But, instead of three prosecutions, 
would not one have been sufficient; and should 
not at least the verdicts given in the two former 
have taught him what was to be expected on 
the third ? In the third, however, he proceeded, 
although the Court of King's Bench, in a trial 
connected with the same publication, had con¬ 
sidered it as less offensive than the two former 

{ mblications, and had been induced to award a 
ess severe penalty, because the defendant had 
shewn himself sensible of his error, and thrown 
himself on the tender mercies of the Attorney- 
General. (Hear, hear.)* The least criminal of 
the parodies was the last prosecuted, and the 
prosecution was persevered in after a double 
failing, according to the explanation of his hon. 
and learned friend himself, because he thought 
it would have manifested weakness in him to 
have relinquished it. (Hear, and a laugh.) He 
(Sir. S.) meant nothing personal to the Attor¬ 
ney-General. He was an agent of government, 
ana doubtless acted on their views and by their 
instigation in bringing on the third trial. He 
was unwilling to believe that government them¬ 
selves acted on any vindictive principles, but 
they must have had some reason for such extra¬ 
ordinary conduct. In searching after this rea¬ 
son, he was led to the discovery of an object, 
in which he hoped they were for ever defeated. 
He believed in his conscience that ministers, by 
urging these prosecutions in the face of repeated 

* In 1817, two informations were filed against 
James Williams, a bookseller and stationer at Port- 
sea, for printing; and publishing two parodies ; one 
on the Litany, the other on the Athanasian Creed. 
He suffered judgment to go by default ; and on the 
25th of November was brought into the Court of 
King’s Bench to receive sentence’, which whs, that 
for the first libel, he should be imprisoned in Win¬ 
chester gaol for eight calendar months, pay a fine of 
100/. and give security for Ijve years, himself in 
200/. and two sureties in 150/, each; and for the 
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failures, wished to bring the trial by jury, that 
great safeguard of our rights, into discredit and 
contempt, that they mignt, by the assistance of 
a religious cry, be enabled, with less opposition, 
to lay restraints upon the pi ess. He could not 
forget that in those vehicles of public opinion 
under the control of government, such a pro¬ 
ject was broached, ana he was convinced that 
the destruction of that confidence generally re¬ 
posed in juries was a preparatory part of the 
plan. If this was their object, it was happily 
defeated by the firmness of the juries, combined 
with the good sense, public spirit, and active 
vigilance of the country. The trial by jury 
was one of the great bulwarks of our rights, 
and he could scarcely have believed it possible 
that- any ministers could have entertained the 
idea or the wish to bring it into discredit with 
the nation, unless he had remembered other 
transactions and attempts which seemed consis¬ 
tent with such an object. He could not have 
attributed to them such a design, if he did not 
know that the ministers composed the same go¬ 
vernment that issued directions to the magis¬ 
trates how they were to act in the discharge of 
the duty which the constitution assigned them, 
and promulgated laws never before understood, 
on the authority of the legal advisers of the 
crown : if he did not know that they were the 
same administration that suspended the habeas 
corpus in time of peace; if he did not know that 
they were the same administration that presumed 
to say that the names of those imprisoned under 
it were not to be revealed, and that the royal pre¬ 
rogative should be interposed,contrary to law, be¬ 
tween them and the visiting magisti ates; if he 
did not know that they were the same govern¬ 
ment, who, after confining men for several 
months in prison without a charge, dismissed 
them without a trial, requiring them first to give 
security for their conduct, and when they re¬ 
fused such security, allowing them to depart 
without itf (hear, hear)-, trusting to a bill of 
indemnity to cover their conduct, which bill of 
indemnity he would oppose, whatever hopes 
they had of obtaining it. (Hear, hear,hear.) He 
could not, in fine, forget that they were the 
same government who, conscious that they had 
exposed themselves to be called to a Severe ac¬ 
count by the country, had endeavoured to ex¬ 
cuse their own acts by requiring these prisoners 
to confess that they had done wrong, by giving 
security for the peace. If their object, in the 
rppeated prosecutions of Mr. Hone, was what 

second libel, that lie should be imprisoned four cal¬ 
endar months. 

f The persons who were libciated, without enter¬ 
ing into the recognizances which were proposed to 
them respectively, as a condition of their freedom, 
were, William Henbow, Thomas Evans the elder, 
and Thomas Evans the younger. Their cases are 
fully set forth in the petitions which they presented 
to tlunhouse on the 31st of Jan. and the L3th of 
I cb. (See the proceedings on those days.) 
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he had stated, and what the whole tenour of 
their conduct justified him in believing, he was 
happy to see that they were defeated by the 
good sense and public principles of the people. 
If such plans had been formed, they had now 
proved abortive, and the religious cry by which 
the ministers had got into office had not, on this 
occasion, turned to their advantage.—The hon. 
and learned gentleman concluded by saying, 
that he thought it incumbent upon him to take 
the earliest opportunity of calling the attention 
of the house to the subjects to which he had 
shortly adverted, and that he should have 
reckoned silence on the present occasion a 
great dereliction of his public duty. (Hear, 
hear.] 

The Solicitor-General said, he was surprised 
at the strange manner in which the noble lord 
and his' hon. and learned friend had endeavoured 
to bring about that unanimity which they pro¬ 
fessed to desire. The speeches which they had 
delivered could not have been expected from 
them on the present occasion, as notice had 
been given of a motion on a subject directly in¬ 
volving the consideration of these transactions, 
which would afford diem abundant opportunity 
of delivering their sentiments. His hon. and 
learned friend had entered into the discussion 
of the habeas corpus suspension act, and had 
stated, that subsequent evidence had destroyed 
the grounds on which it was passed. He had 
argued, diat this act was not necessary, be¬ 
cause the trials which had occurred since its 
enactment had removed the plea of danger on 
which it rested. But what were the grounds on 
which he proceeded in condemning tne conduct 
of ministi y and this act of the legislature ? He 
had gone first to the trials at Lancaster, and the 
clemency of government to the disturbers of 
the public peace at Manchester. But his hon. 
and learned friend had not argued fairly this 
question, and by confounding two circumstances 
essentially distinct, bad misrepresented facts. 
He had assumed that the men confined at Lan¬ 
caster for engaging in what was called the blan- 
keteer expedition, were the same as those al¬ 
luded to in tjie raport of the secret committee, 
as having formed a conspiracy for the destruc¬ 
tion of Manchester. Nothing, however, could 
be more distinct than the case of these two 
classes of men. The individuals who were con¬ 
fined at Lancaster were imprisoned for a misde¬ 
meanour only, and were not implicated in a 
charge of treasonable conspiracy. Against ftiem 
bills had been found by the grand jury, and they 
shared the royal clemency, because, thougn 
they might be instruments in the hands of other 
more guilty and designing men, it did not ap¬ 
pear that they themselves had formed any such 
atrocious designs as the secret committee in its 
report alluded to; and government, taking into 
consideration the imprisonment they had suf¬ 
fered, were induced to discharge them, sensible 
as they appeared to be of their own culpability. 
His hon. and learned friend had then come to 
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the trials at Derby, and he (the Solicitor-General) 
must say that he did not expect to hear any re- 
rnaiks on them. A more satisfactory judicial 
investigation had not occurred, he believed, in 
the annals of the country, nor had there been 
any instance in which the royal clemency had 
been more strikingly displayed. (Hear, hear.) 
His hon. and learned friend had accused the 
Attorney-General of alluding, on the trial of 
the men who were there convicted, to evidence 
of their criminal plots and proceedings, pre¬ 
vious to the commission of those acts of treason 
for which they were indicted, and for not 
bringing forward that evidence at their trial. 
But surely nothing was more ungrounded than 
such a charge. The Attorney-General had 
heard of meetings among these men of a cri¬ 
minal nature, before the final meeting at Pent- 
ridge ; but it was not incumbent upon him to 
produce all the evidence in his possession, when 
what he did produce was, in his opinion, suffi¬ 
cient. If that evidence would have availed the 
prisoners in their defence, it should have been 
called for by them or their learned counsel; 
but it was not the duty of the prosecution to 
pioduce it, when its production was thought 
unnecessary or superfluous. Government was 
called upon to go into a long history, when they 
could bring forward sufficient proofs of their 
charge without protracting the proceedings of 
the court. An argument like that of his hon. 
and learned friend would go to establish this 
principle, that satisfactory testimony was not to 
be received, because superfluous evidence was 
not produced. (Hear.) The absence of such 
testimony did not impeach the proceeding, and 
he was surprised to near his hon. and learned 
friend reasoning as if it did. If the prisoners 
did not bring forward what was necessary for 
their defence, was government to prove matters 
irrelevant to their conviction ? His hon. and 
learned friend had then followed the noble lord 
into Mr. Hone's case, and argued in a manner 
that equally surprised him. They both allowed 
that the publications in question were most re¬ 
prehensible, but they reasoned as if an impolitic 
conduct and a vindictive spirit had been shewn 
in prosecuting the author. Their argument 
was, that the prosecution of such libels contri¬ 
buted to extend their circulation, and that there¬ 
fore they ought not to have been prosecuted at 
all. The conclusion to which such an argu¬ 
ment must lead would be, that the more atro¬ 
cious the libel the greater would be its chance 
of impunity, because a prosecution would only 
give it additional currency. Such reasoning 
proved too much, and, therefore, proved no¬ 
thing but the unfounded nature of the maxim 
it would establish. But then, said the noble 
lord, jnasmuefyas you persevered in the succes¬ 
sive trials against Mr. Hone, you evinced an 
intention to appeal from the verdict of one jury 
to that of another. There might be some foun¬ 
dation for that cflarge, if the successive trials 
had reference to identical libels, but that was 
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not the case. They constituted different of¬ 
fences. If a man committed three different 
murders on one night in the same house, would 
the acquittal on one murder constitute an argu¬ 
ment against the further prosecution on the 
other indictments ? That difference existed in 
the case of Mr. Ilone ; the offences were to be 
proved by distinct evidence. He was prepared 
to assert, that if a man sold three libels in the 
same shop, he might be prosecuted on an in¬ 
dictment which comprehended all the libellous 
publications. Yet if such a course had been 
pursued by the Attorney-General, it would no 
doubt have been considered as extremely severe, 
and calculated to embarrass and confuse the 
defence of the party. But what said his hon. 
and learned friend (Sir S. Romilly) ? lie met 
the objection of the noble lord ; he asserted 
that the second libel for which Mr. Hone was 
arraigned was much more improper than the 
first; he said, that if it belonged to him to pro¬ 
secute he would have selected the second publi¬ 
cation as the one on which he would have pro¬ 
ceeded. This view of the case might attach 
want of management to the Attorney-General— 
it might impute to him tire error of selecting 
the weakest case for his first effoit, but it deci¬ 
dedly disproved the asseition of the noble lord, 
that the same offence was, after one acquittal, 
again peitinaciously subjected to the decision of 
another jury. {Hear, /it nr, from the ministerial 
benches, and an observation from the opposition, 
IVhat, as to the third publication ?) The third 
publication had been admitted by the gentlemen 
opposite to be also improper; it constituted, in 
the opinion of his hon. and learned fiend, only 
a lesser offence; that, however, was only his 
opinion, and, ex coucessis, he had a right to as¬ 
sume that, as his hon. and learned fi iend would 
have tried Mr. Hone on the second publication. 
The objection of their being identical publica¬ 
tions altogether failed, and the prosecutois of 
the crown weie bound in duty to submit each 
of the indictments to the veidict of a jury. On j 
those verdicts it did not become him to offer j 
any observations —they weie not called for by j 
the present discussion. But his hon. and learned j 
friend had said, that none of the prosecutions 
ought to have been ti ied, because, before the I 
trial, the publication was suppressed. This | 
would be a weak argument for abstaining from j 
prosecution, even on the supposition that the 
suppression was complete; but here there was 
no such thing. Did not his hon. and learned 
friend know, that the libels had been circulated 
through the whole country, that they were re¬ 
published in many places, and that almost im¬ 
mediately before, Williams had been punished 
for having printed what this defendant com¬ 
posed ? Vaiious prosecutions had Seen instituted.! 
The libels were spreading in every direction, 
and therefore he could not allow it to go out 
to the public uncontradicted,* that they had 
been completely suppressed by the voluntary 
exertioo of their author. {Hear, hear.) He 
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could not see on what ground the noble lord 
and his hon. friend could condemn the libels 
without approving of their prosecution. They 
were admitted on all hands to be wicked, 
reprehensible, and dangerous; and the officers 
of the crown would have abandoned their 
dutyj if they had not endeavoured to stop 
their circulation, and to prevent the repeti¬ 
tion of similar offences, by bringing their au¬ 
thor to trial. No just ground of censure had 
been alleged against the conduct of his learned 
friend, the Attorney-General, and he there¬ 
fore could not see the necessity of the ob¬ 
servations in which his hon. and learned 
friend, preceded by the noble lord, had in¬ 
dulged. 

The Lord Advocate said, that when the pro¬ 
per time arrived for discussing the state pro¬ 
secutions in Scotland, and more particularly 
the case of M‘Kiniay, he would shew that 
there was no incapacity in drawing up the in¬ 
dictment, nor any oppression exercised 111 the 
prosecution. He would pioduce, in his vindi¬ 
cation, what was said by the judge to the pri¬ 
soner after the trial, the verdict of the jury, 
and the evidence on which it proceeded. It 
would then appear, that the* atrocity of the 
oath which lie had the honour of reading to the 
house in the last session, was fully made out 
by the legal proceedings. Willi regard to wha. 
had been said about lampei ing with a witness, he 
would shew, when the proper time came, that 
nothing was done, nothing was promised, in¬ 
consistent with the strict duty of the officer con¬ 
cerned. lie only begged that the opinion of 
the house might be suspended till the necessary 
explanations should appear. 

Loid Archibald Hamilton wished to make 
only one or two observations. He had no de- 
siie to discuss the capacity or incapacity of 
the learned loid. If the prosecutions in Eng¬ 
land were impioper, much moie weie they so 
in Scotland. The statements which the learned 
lord hail made last year turned out to be er¬ 
roneous. He had declared that hundreds of 
pei sons were involved in cnmwul proceedings ; 
but if this was the case, why had no more 
than one been brought to trial: With* regard 
to tampering with a witness, he still believed 
the leai ni d lord involved in the charge, though 
not solely or chiefly. He only now protested 
against relying on such explanations as those 
of tilt learned lord till the proper time for the 
discussion at rived. 

Loid Folkestone observed, that he was always 
reluctant to protract the attention of a house 
which shewed symptoms of weariness or impa¬ 
tience : but he held it to be inconsistent with 
his duty, to overlook the inadequacy of the pro¬ 
posed address, as descuptive of the conduct of 
his Majesty’s ministers during the recess. After 
what had been said, he should not advert to the 

I iroceeolngs of the great law officers in Scot- 
and, because that subject was to be formally 
brought under the notice of the house. He 
C 
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should forbear, therefore, from all discussion at of saying a few words, because it was one in 
present, and content himself with saying, that which he had himself taken a personal interest, 
to those who were satisfied with the answer ol namely, the imprisonment and solitary coniine- 
the Solicitor-General to the speech of his hon. ment of certain persons in a neighbouring county, 
and learned friend, (Sir S. Romilly) with regard (See Vol. I. p. 1432. Addenda, p. xxvii.) He 
to the proceedings in the tiials of Mr, Hone, he mentioned it at present, however, only for the 
should despair of offering any argument, how- purpose of supporting the proposition that he 
ever convincing it might appear. Ilis hon. and had already submitted, which was, that the mca- 
learned friend had been equally successful in sures and conduct of ministers had a direct ten- 
shewing that the persons apprehended at Man- dcncy to lessen the respect due to courts of law; 
Chester were the same persons accused of a and without which, their authority could never 
design to fire the town, upon the authority of a be effectually maintained. The court of quar- 
parhamentary report, which repoit, and the ter sessions was a court whose extensive juris- 
secret evidence upon which it was founded, diction was undisputed: but its authority had 
formed in all probability, the sole reason for the been openly questioned and resisted by the 
subsequent apprehension of those persons.— agents of a Secretary of State. When he con- 
With regard to the trials at Derby, he was not sidered the present address as committing the 
in a situation to say that the evidence was not house to a vote of approbation of all the conduct 
sufficient to suppoit the convictions: but he to which he had thus referred, / cries of No, No, 
believed it to be impossible for any man atten- from the Treasury Bench, ) he had intended to 
lively to examine the progress of those tiials, say he could'not suppiess the objections which 
without being persuaded that the cause and sub- he entertained to such a vote; but as he found 
ject of them were as much the production of that he had misapprehended the true constiuc- 
Oliver as any of the other transactions which tion of the address as lo this point, he should 
had been alieadv traced to his management and confine his observations to this statement—that 
instigation. If this was the truth, and that it the address was utterly deficient in that feeling 
was he could himself entertain no doubt, he did which it became a British House of Commons 
not envy the feelings of those who, aware of all to express at a moment when the liberties of the 
the circumstances, could be satisfied to find a country lay prostrate, and at the mercy of the 
sort of justification for their own previous mca- executive government. (Hear, hear, hear.) It 
sures, by consigning three wretched individuals had been said by the hon. seconder of the ad- 
to the last punishment of the laws*. In alluding dress, that it contained nothing against which a 
to the different prosecutions against Mr. Hone, just exception might be taken. This character 
it appealed to him indisputable that they cither of an address to tne throne did not satisfy him. 
originated in a spirit of persecution, or mani- His notion of the speech itself was, that it con- 
fested a complete imbecility in directing the ad- t.lined an extoited exposition of the real or 
ministration of justice. What, however, he pretended condition of the country, and he 
most complained of, was the degradation to knew that it was but very recently that the 
which courts of law had been subjected by this addresses in answer had become mere echoes, 
impolitic, if not unjust, perseverance in a hope- and had degenerated into those <wishy washy 
less prosecution. (Hear, hear.) Never before compositions which it was now the custom to 
had the dignity and respectability of our crimi- propose to them. During the reign of King 
Dal tribunals been so dangerously compromised. William, and it would be allowed that that was 
(Hear, hear.) Who was there who would deny one of the good times of the constitution, it was 
that a deeper mischief had been planted, as the practice, after receiving the speech from the 
respected those Vibunals, than would have re- throne, to return an address two or three days 
suited to the interests of religion by declining to afterwards, the intermediate period being passed 
prosecute Mr. Hone ? (Hear, hear.) He agreed in deliberating upon the nature and truth of 
with his hon. and learned friend, that a double thoSfe political representations which the speech 
motive wa|,betrayed by his Majesty’s ministeis contained. This was a practice which ap- 
on that occasion; and that they contemplated peared to him to have some sense in it, and 
either by a conviction to justify the outcry they it was curious to observe how it had been 
had raised in the preceding session, or, in case eaten out. The custom of making the address 
of failure, a disposition on the part of the public a sort of answer, or, as it was called, echo of 
to submit to some innovations in the law re- each particular subject that was touched upon, 
specting trial by jury, which would have equally was gradually introduced: formerly the members 
well answered tneir wishes and expectations, on each sidq of the house assembled in the cock- 
This, indeed, appeared to have been pretty sa- pit the day before the meeting of Parliament, 
tisfactorily proved by Mr. Hone himself in the when the speech was read, and those who heard 
Court of King’s Blench, and it was a subject that it were so far enabled to prepare themselves for 
would well merit investigation hereafter. There a mature consideration of it. Although not very 
Was another topic upon which be was^iesirous old, he could liiqiself remember the existence of 
* Jeremiah Brandrcth, William Turner, and Isaac thisrulc. Now, according to the reasoning of the 
lutllam were executed at Derby on the 7lh of No- non. seconder, thcy.ought to concur unanimously 
veiiibcr, 1817. in die address, because it contained nothing to 
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which an exception could be taken, or, in other 
words, because it contained just nothing. But 
surely a separate address with regard to the 
death of her Royal Highness would be more 
respectful to her memory, and, as it was adopted 
on the occasion of the decease of the Duke 
of Gloucester, would be most conformable to 
precedent in such cases. In adverting to that 
calamity which all men deplored, he joined the 
more readily in that expression of feeling which 
it had called forth, because he saw a right hon. 
gentleman in his place, who had, on a former 
occasion, thought proper to represent him as an 
enemy to the house of Brunswick. (Hear, hear.} 
He was natuially anxious, if it were only on that 
account, to mingle his regret with the universal 
sorrow which a calamity so hazardous to that 
illustrious family had inspired. It was most 
important also, in his opinion, to mark that 
universal sorrow, because it must satisfy every 
reasonable mind of the fallacy of those asser¬ 
tions which imputed disaffection to the people. 
(Hear, hear.) A more heart-felt mourning, a 
deeper consciousness of calamity was not dis¬ 
played, when in the last and greatest of the 
Egyptian plagues, every parent suddenly found 
that he was deprived of his first-born child. 
(Hear, hear.) The grief occasioned by this 
sad event had been universal, and the people, 
in their addresses to the throne, had stated 
their reason for feeling so acutely on the occa¬ 
sion. They lamented the loss of that bright 
promise of a virtuous and beneficent sovereign, 
which they had so long contemplated with 
feelings of delight. (Hear, hear.) Everyone 
of their addiesses mentioned the private and 
public virtues of that amiable Princess—every 
one of them eulogized the exetnplniy manner 
in which she had discharged the various duties 
of her station, during her short but honourable 
life. ( Hear, hear.) If any persons believed 
that theie were enemies to the house of Bruns¬ 
wick—if any persons thought that disaffection 
towards it existed—they must be taught by the 
uniform conduct of the people on this melan¬ 
choly occasion, that.it was not directed against 
that part of it which was dignified by virtue. 
(Hear, hear.) If there was any hostility to 
any part of that house—and he did not bwieve 
that there was, let those who were the objects 
of it, attribute it to themselves, and not to any 
base feeling of the popular mind. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh declared, that desirous as he 
was of meeting the objections and animadver¬ 
sions which had been brought forward, not only 
with regard to the address immediately under 
consideration, but as respected the conduct of 
ministers during the recess of Pqjliament, yet as 
he was aware of the numerous opportunities 
that would soon present themselves for discuss¬ 
ing them separately and in detail, he should 
reserve himself for those occasions, when he 
trusted that a satisfactory explanation would 
be furnished. It appeared to him to be 
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quite foreign to the question, and calculated 
unnecessarily to disturb the unanimity which 
the deep and irreparable loss that had been sus¬ 
tained rendered so desirable, to agitate subjects 
which in themselves formed distinct objects of in¬ 
quiry, before any regular information was ad¬ 
duced. There were, indeed, observations in the 
course of the noble lord’s speech against which 
he must immediately protest, and particularly 
against the statement which represented the 
trials at Derby to have arisen out of the pro¬ 
ceedings of a spy employed by the government, 
lie now undertook most fully to disprove such 
an assertion whenever the proper time of" inves¬ 
tigation should arrive. It was enough for the 
present to remark, that not a scintilla of evi¬ 
dence had appeared during the trials tq shew 
the slightest foundation for this belief. He 
could not conceive what part of the conduct of 
administration had induced the hon. and learned 
gentleman to conclude that his Majesty’s mini¬ 
sters had it in contemplation to propose new 
measures restrictive of the liberty of the subject. 
He was not conscious that they had manifested 
any disposition of such a nature; and he was 
happy to assure the house, that he should, on an 
early day, be prepared to communicate infor¬ 
mation with regard to all that had been passing 
in the country since the last session. (Hear, 
hear.) He believed sincerely, that this infor¬ 
mation would satisf y, not only the hon. members 
opposite, but woula satisfy the house and the 
public, that the measures adopted during the 
last session, had been founded not merely on 
prudential considerations, but on a strict neces¬ 
sity, and that it was to them that we were in¬ 
debted for the internal tranquillity which had 
been restored. The energy of Parliament had 
not only provided the Suspension Act, but had 
ensured its speedy termination. His Majesty’s 
ministers, who had been placed in a situation of 
great difficulty, would not shrink from the most 
rigid scrutiny into their conduct, and would be 
found, he confidently hoped, to have faithfully 
discharged the trust confided to them; to have 
administered justice duly tempered.with mercy; 
and to have contended successfully against the 
danger with which the country had been 
threatened. The greatest of those dangers he 
believed had passed by: but he would not lull 
Parliament into a belief that perfect security 
was restored. It gave him, however, sincere 
satisfaction to, congratulate the house on the 
unprecedented rapidity with which the country 
had passed from a state of depression to one of 
progressive prosperity, which there was every 
reason to believe would continue. In the earnest 
hope, therefore, that the present discussion 
would terminate, so as to be most expressive of 
that unanimity which was due to the melancholy 
event recorded in the speech, he should only 
repeat tjic assurance, that there would be ample 
opportunity afforded for the consideration of all 
the points to which the attention of the house 
had been now prematurely drawn. 

C 3 
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Mr. Bennet expressed his entire concurrence 
with the noble lord (Folkestone) as to the con¬ 
duct of his Majesty's ministers, foi he could as¬ 
sure the house, that he was prepared to prove, 
upon the pioper occasion, that notwithstanding 
those confident assettions by which ministers 
contrived to persuade some gentlemen to agree 
to their measuies of restriction upon the libeity 
of the subject, the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the disaffection which formed the ground- 
woik of their pioposition, was created by emis¬ 
saries employed and paid by ministers them¬ 
selves. ( Hear , hear, hear.) 

Mr. Brougham most willingly agieed to that 
pait of the address which ielated to an event 
upon which there was but one feeling through¬ 
out thy empiie. The unanimity which the 
noble secietary of state anticipated, was, he 
thought, not likely to be distuibed by the infer¬ 
ence that hud been made to the history of the 
countn, since the first repot t of the committee 
upon which the habeas corpus act was suspended. 
On the contrary, the house must derive con¬ 
siderable satisfaction from the statement of the 
noble loid, that it was the intention of ministers 
at length to produce some evidence of the 
grounds upon which that suspension was pro¬ 
posed. lie was glad to learn that it was at 
last intended to submit this evidence to a com¬ 
mittee, which should have the power of ex¬ 
amining persons as well as the documents pre¬ 
pared by bis Majesty’s ministeis, for thus an 
opportunity would be afforded of inquiring not 
only into the communications which ministers 
might think proper to make, but also into such 
evidence as the lion, membei for Shiewsbury 
andotheis were enabled to bring foiwaid. With 
this impression of the proceeding which it was 
intended should take- place, he concui red in the 
opinion that any further discussion at the pre¬ 
sent moment would be useless and premature. 
IIis own opinions, undoubtedly, remained as 
they were during the last session, with regard 
to the evidence, or latlier want of evidence, 
upon which the suspension act rested, and he 
had only to hopes that he might be at length 
convinced, that the constitution had not been 
suspended without adequate cause. 

lord Castlereagh rose to explain: he dis¬ 
claimed any intention of pioposing a new com¬ 
mittee of intfuiry, of the nature alluded to by 
the hon. and learned gentleman. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his. regret, if he 
had misunderstood the noble lora, for he could 
not apprehend that any satisfaction was likely 
to be felt by the house and the country, should 
the committee to be appointed be furnished only 
with a green bag full of documents, prepared 
by ministers thc-mstlves. 

land Cochrane thought the address extremely 
dissatisfactory, lor it held out no promise even 
of economy or retienchment. How different 
was this composition from the speech *of the 
American President, which had lately appeared 
in the public journals. In that speech, from the 
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[ chief ruler of a nation which our ministers 
threatened and sought to destroy in the late 
war, theic was a distinct recital of evidence to 
prove its growing and general improvement. 
In the speech before the house them was no 
doubt a confident assertion of national prospe¬ 
rity, but no specific instance of that prospe¬ 
rity was even alluded to. The reason, how¬ 
ever, was obvious, for no specific instance could 
be cited. That indeed was impossible amidst 
the misery that universally prevailed, while the 
revenue was notoriously deficient, while the 
workhouses were crowded with paupers, while 
the streets were thronged with starving seamen, 
and the poor rates had increased beyond any 
former precedent. And what had ministers 
presented in atonement for their delinquency ? 
Why,truly,a recommendation to build churches. 
This, however, was not a new expedient, for it 
was the practice of sinners in all ages to build 
churches. If, indeed, ministers had proposed 
to enlarge the gaols or the alms-houses, where at 
least the inmates were saved from starving, or 
to do any tiling for the solid benefit of the pub¬ 
lic, they might have some claim to puise. But 
their allegation of prosperity, and their propo¬ 
sition of improvement, rcallv mocked the public 
understanding. It was obviously impossible 
that any counti y could go on in the state in 
which England was at present, with a falling 
levcnucand a starving people—with a greater 
degice of misery among the population, than 
was to be found under any arbitiaiy govern¬ 
ment which the British ministers might dcsiie 
to imitate. For in no nation in Euiopc, not 
cun in Spain, Italy, or Portugal, could such 
mendicity and wretchedness be found, as weie 
at piesent daily witnessed in the public stieets 
of this great metropolis. For the icasons he 
had mentioned, he could not hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce tins address a direct insult to the 
feelings and the understanding of the country. 

The motion was then unanimously agreed to, 
and a committee was appointed to draw up 
the add less. 

Lord Castlereagh then gave notice, that he 
should to-morrow move an address of condo¬ 
lence to her Majesty, and a similar address to 
his Serene Highness Prince Leopold, on the 
afflicting death of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte. 
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Wednesday, Jan. 28. 

The Duke of Northumberland and the Bishop 
of Kildare took the oaths and their seats. 

Spanish Slave Trade.] The Earl of 
l.iverpool laid on the table the following copy of 
the treaty between his Britannic Majesty, and his 
Catholic Majesty, for preventing their subjects 
from engaging iif any illicit traffic in Slaves. 
Signed at Madrid, tijc 23d of September, 
1817. 
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“In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity. 

It having been stated in the secona additional 
article of tne treaty, signed at Madrid on the 
5t.h day of July of the year 1814, between his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the 
King of Spain and the Indies, that “ his Catho¬ 
lic Majesty concurs, in the fullest manner, in 
the sentiments of his Britannic Majesty, with 
respect to the injustice and inhumanity of the 
traffic in slaves, and promises to take into con¬ 
sideration, with the deliberation which the state 
of his possessions in America demands, the 
means of acting in conformity with those sen¬ 
timents : and engages, moreover, to prohibit 
his subjects from carrying on the slave trade, 
for the purpose of supplying any islands or pos¬ 
sessions, excepting those appertaining to Spain; 
and to prevent, by effectual measures and regu¬ 
lations, the protection of the Spanish flag being 
given to foreigners who may engage in this 
traffic, whether subjects of his Britannic Majesty 
or of any other state or power.” 

And his Catholic Majesty, conformably to 
the spirit of this article, and of the principles of 
humanity with which he is animated, having 
never lost sight of an object so interesting 
to him, and being desirous of hastening the 
moment of its attainment, has resolved to co¬ 
operate with his Britannic Majesty in the cause 
of humanity, by adopting, in concert with his 
said Majes:v,efncacious means for hi ingingabout 
the abolition of the slave trade, for effectually 
suppressing illicit traffic in slaves, on the pait 
of their lespective subjects, and for preventing 
Spanish ships trading in slaves, conformably to 
law and to treaty, fiom being molested or sub. 
jected to losses from British cruisers ; the two 
high contracting parties have accordingly named 
as their plenipotentiaries, viz.:— 

Ilis Majesty the King of the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Wellesley, a membei of his 
Majesty’s most hon. Privy Council, Knight 
Grand Cross of the most hon. Order of the 
Bath, and his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraoi- 
dinary and Plenipotentiaiy to his Catholic 
Majesty; and his Majesty the King of Spain 
and the Indies, Don Josef Garcia de Leon y 
Pizano, Knight Grand Cioss of the royal and 
distinguished Spanish Order of Charles Ilf., of 
that of St. Ferdinand and of Merit, of Naples, 
of those of St. Alexander Newsky and of St 
Anne of Russia, and of that of the Red Eagle 
of Prussia, Counsellor of State, and First Se¬ 
cretary of State and of the general despatcli ; 
who, having exchanged their respective full 
powers, found to be in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following articles :— 

Art. l. Ilis Catholic Majesly engages, that 
the slave trade shall be abolished throughout the 
entire dominions of Spain, on the :30th day of 
May, 1820 , and that, from aijd hftertli.it period, 
it shall not be lawful for any of the subjects of 
the crown of Spain to purchase slaves, or to 
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carry on the slave trade on any part of the 
coast of Africa, upon any pretext or in any 
manner whatever; provided, however, that a. 
term of five months, from the said date of the 
30th of May, 1820 , shall be allowed for com¬ 
pleting the voyages of vessels, which shall have 
cleared out lawfully previously to the said soth 
of May. 

Ait. 2. It is hereby agreed, that from and after 
the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
treaty, it shall not be lawful for any of the sub¬ 
jects of the crown of Spain to purchase slaves, 
or to carry on the slave trade on any part of the 
coast of Africa to the north of the equator, 
upon any pretext or in any manner whatever; 
provided, however, that a term of six months 
from the date of the exchange of the ratifica¬ 
tions of this treaty, shall be allowed fgr com¬ 
pleting the voyages of vessels which shall have 
cleared out from Spanish ports for the said 
coast, previously to the exchange of the said 
ratifications. 

Art. 3. Ilis Britannic Majesty engages to pay, 
in London, on the 20th of February, 1818 , the 
sum of 4eo,ooo/. sterling, to such persons as 
his Catholic Majesty shall appoint to receive 
the same. 

Al t. 4. The said sum of 40d,00()/. sterling is to 
be considered as a full compensation for all losses 
sustained by the subjects of his Catholic Majesty 
engaged in this tiaffic, on account of vessels 
captured previously to the exchange of the ra¬ 
tifications of the present treaty, as also for the 
losses which are a necessary consequence of the 
abolition of the s.iid traffic. 

Ait. 5. One of the objects of this treaty, on the 
part of the two governments, being mutually to 
prevent their respective subjects from carrying 
on an illicit slave tiade : 

The two high contracting parties declare, 
that they consider as illicit, any traffic in slaves 
carried bn under the following circumstances:— 

1st. Eithei by British ships, and under the 
British flag, or for the account of British sub¬ 
jects, by any vessel or under any flag what¬ 
soever. 

sd. By Spanish ships, upon any part of the 
const of Africa, north of the equator, after 
the exchange of the ratifications of the piesent 
treaty; provided, however, that six months shall 
be allowed for completing the voyage,, of vessels, 
confoimably to the tenor of the seiond article of 
thi^ tieaty. 

sd. Either»bv Spanish ships, and under the 
Spanish flag, or for the account of Spanish sub¬ 
jects, by any vessel or under any flag whatso¬ 
ever, after the noth of May, 1820 , when the 
tiaffic in slaves, on the part of Spain, is to cease 
entiiely: provided always, that five months 
shall be allowed for the completion of voyages 
commenced in due time, conformably to the 
first article of this treaty. 

• 4th,Under the British or Spanish flag, for the 
account of the subjects of any other govern¬ 
ment. 
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5th. By Spanish vessels bound for any port 
not in the dominions of his Catholic Majesty. 

6th. His Catholic Majesty will adopt, in con¬ 
formity to the spirit of this treaty, the measures 
which are best calculated to give full and com- 
lete effect to the laudable objects which the 
igh conti acting parties have in view. 

7th. Every Spanish vessel which shall lx' 
destined for the slave trade, on tny part of the 
coast of Afiica where this trallic still continues 
to be lawful, must be provided with a loyal 
passport, conformable to the model annexed to 
the present treaty, and which model forms an 
integral part of the same. This passport must 
be written in the Spanish language, with an 
authentic translation in English annexed there¬ 
to ; and it must be signed by his Catholic Ma¬ 
jesty, and countersigned by the Minister of Ma¬ 
rine, and also by the principal naval authority 
of the district, station, or poit from whence the 
vessel clears out, whether in Spain, or in the 
colonial possessions of his Catholic Majesty. 

8th. It is to be understood that this passport, 
for rendering lawful the voyages of slave-ships, 
is required only for the continuation of the 
traffic to the south of the line; those passpoits 
which are now issued, signed by the first se¬ 
cretary of state of his Catholic Majesty, and in 
the form prescribed by the order of the 16th of 
December, 1816, remaining in full force for all 
vessels which may have cleared out for the coast 
of Africa, as well to the north as to the south 
of the line, previously to the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present treaty. 

9th. The two high contracting parties, for 
the more complete attainment of the object of 
preventing all illicit traffic in slaves on the part 
of their respective subjects, mutually consent, 
that the ships of war of their royal navies, which 
shall be provided with special instructions for 
this purpose, as hereinafter mentioned, may visit 
such merchant vessels of the two nations as , 
may be suspected, upon reasonable grounds, of 
having slaves on board, acquired by an illicit 
traffic, and, in the event only of their finding 
slaves on board, may detain and bring away 
such vessels, in order that they may be brought 
to ti ial before the tribunals established for this 
purpose, as shall hereinafter be specified. 

Provided always, that the commanders of the 
ships of war of the two royal navies, who shall 
be employed on this service, shall adhere strictly 
to the exact tenor of the instructions which 
they shall receive for this purpose? 

As this article is entirely reciprocal, the two 
high contracting parties engage mutually, to 
make good any losses which their respective 
subjects may incur unjustly, by the arbitrary 
and illegal detention of their vessels. 

It being understood that this indemnity shall 
invariably be borne by the government whose 
cruisei shall have been guilty of the aibitrary 
detention; provided always, that the visit ana 
detention of slave-ships, specified in this article, 


shall only be effected by those British or Spa¬ 
nish vessel., which may form part of the two 
royal navies, and by those only of such vessels 
which are provided with the special instructions 
annexed to the present treaty. 

10th. No British oi Spanish cruiser shall de¬ 
tain any slave-ship not having slaves actually on 
board ; and in order to render lawful the de¬ 
tention of any ship, whether British or Spanish, 
the slaves found on board such vessel must have 
been brought there for the express purpose of 
the traffic ; and those on board of Spanish ships 
must have been taken from that part of the 
coast of Africa where the slave trade is prohi¬ 
bited, conformably to the tenor of the present 
treaty. 

l tth. AH ships of war of the two nations, 
which shall hereafter be destined to pievent the 
illicit traffic in slaves, shall lie furnished by 
their own government with a copy of the in¬ 
structions annexed to the present treaty, anil 
whicli shall be considered as an integral part 
thereof. 

These instructions shall be written in Spanish 
and English, and signed for the vessels of each 
of the two powers, by the minister of their re¬ 
spective marine. 

The two high contracting parties reserve the 
faculty of altering the said instructions, in whole 
or in part, according to circumstances ; it be¬ 
ing, however, well understood, that the said 
alterations cannot take place but by the common 
agreement, and by the consent of the two high 
contracting parties. 

12th. In order to bring to adjudication with 
the least delay and inconvenience, the vessels 
which may be detained for having been en¬ 
gaged in an illicit traffic of slaves, there shall 
be established, within the space of a year at 
furthest, from the exchange of the ratifications 
of the present treaty, two mixed commissions, 
formed of an equal number of individuals of the 
two nations, named for this purpose by their 
respective Sovei eigns. 

These commissions shall reside—one in a 
possession belonging to his Britannic Majesty— 
the other within the territories of his Catholic 
Majesty; and the two governments, at the period 
of the exchange of the ratifications of the pre¬ 
sent treaty, shall declare, each for its own do¬ 
minions, in what places the commissions shall 
respectively reside. Each of the two high con¬ 
tracting parties reserving to itself the right of 
changing, at its pleasure, the place of residence 
of the commission held within its own domi¬ 
nions ; provided, however, that one of the two 
commissions shall always be held upon the coast 
of Africa, and the other in one of the colonial 
possessions of his Catholic Majesty. 

TheSe comrnfcsions shall judge the causes 
submitted to them without appeal, and accord¬ 
ing to the regulation and instructions annexed 
to the present treaty, of which they shall be 
considered as an integral part. 

8 ' 
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13th. The acts or instruments annexed to 
this treaty, and which form an integral part 
thereof, are as follows:— 

No. 1. Form of passport for the Spanish 
merchant ships, destined for the lawful traffic 
in slaves. 

No. 2. Instructions for the ships of war of 
both nations, destined to prevent the illicit traffic 
in slaves. 

No. 3. Regulation for the mixed commis¬ 
sions, which are to hold their sittings on the 
coast of Africa, and in one of the colonial pos¬ 
sessions of his Catholic Majesty. 

14th. The present treaty, consisting of 14 
articles, shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
exchanged at Madrid, within the space of two 
months from this date, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipo¬ 
tentiaries have signed the same, and have there¬ 
unto affixed the seal of their arms. 

Done at Madrid, this 23d day of September, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen. 

(Signed) Henky Wellesley. (L. S.) 
(Signed) Jose Przutuo. (L. S.) 
Form of Passport for Spanish vessels destined 
for the lawful traffic in slaves. 

Ferdinand, by the Grace of God, King of 
Castille, of Leon, of Arragon, of the two Sicilies, 
of Jerusalem, of Navarre, of Granada, of Toledo, 
of Valencia, of Gallicia, of Majorca, of Mi¬ 
norca, of Seville, of Sardinia, of Cordova, of 
Corsica, of Muicia, of Jaen, of the Algarves, of 
Algesiras, of Gibraltar, of the Canary islands, 
of the East and West Indies, Isles, and Terra 
Firma of the Ocean ; Archduke of Austria; 
Duke of Burgundy, of Brabant, and of Milan; 
Count of Apsburgh, Flanders, Tirol and Barce¬ 
lona ; Lord of Biscay and of Molina, &c. 

Whereas I have granted permission for the 
vessel called of tons, and carrying 
men and passengers; 

master and owner, both Spaniards, and 

subjects of my crown, to proceed bound to the 
ports of and coast of Africa, from 

whence she is to return to the said master 
and owner having, previously taken the required 
oath before the tribunal of Marine of the proper 
Naval Division from whence the said vessel 
sails, and legally proved that no foreigner has 
any share in the above vessel and cargo, as ap¬ 
pears by the certificate annexed to this pass¬ 
port ; which certificate is given by the same 
tribunal, in consequence of the steps taken in 
pursuance of the directions contained in the 
Ordinance of Matriculation of 1 802. 

The said captain, and owner of 

the said vessel being under an obligation to 
enter solely such ports on the coast of Africa 
as are to the south of the lijie ; and yo return 
from thence to any of the poVts of my domi¬ 
nions, where alone they shall be permitted to 
land the slaves whom they carry, after going 
through the proper formsf to shew that they 
have, in every respect, complied with the pro- 
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visions of my royal decree of 1 s 1 7, by 

which the mode of conveying slaves from the 
coast of Africa to my colonial dominions is re¬ 
gulated ; and should they fail in any of these 
conditions, they shall be liable to the penalties 
denounced by the said decree against those who 
shall carry on the slave trade in an illicit manner. 

I therefore command all general and other 
officers commanding my squadrons and ships ; 
the captain-generals of the departments of ma¬ 
rine, the military commandants of the provinces, 
of the same, their subalterns, captains of the 
ports, and all other officers and persons be¬ 
longing to the navy; the viceroys, captain-ge¬ 
nerals or commandants of kingdoms and pro¬ 
vinces ; the governors, mayors, and justices of 
the towns upon the sea-coast of my dominions 
of Indies; the royal officers or judges of entries 
therein established; and all others of iny sub¬ 
jects to whom it belongs, or may belong, not to 
give her any obstruction, nor to occasion her 
any inconvenience or detention, but rather to 
aid her and to furnish her with whatever she 
may want for her regular navigation; and of the 
vassals and subjects of kings, princes, and re- 
publics.in friendship and alliance with me; of 
the commanders, governors, or chiefs of their 
provinces, fortresses, squadrons and vessels, I 
require that they likewise shall not impede her 
in her free navigation, entry, departure, or de¬ 
tention in the ports to which, by any accident, 
she may be carried; but permit her to provide 
and supply herself therein with whatever she 
may be in need of, for which puipose I have 
commanded this passport to be made out, 
which, being signed for its validity by my se¬ 
cretary of state for the despatch of Marine, shall 
serve for the time that a voyage, going and re¬ 
turning, may last; after the conclusion of w hich, 
it shall be returned to the commandant of Ma¬ 
rine, governor or other person by whom it may 
have been issued; adding, for its pibper use, 
the corresponding note. 

Given at Madrid, on 

I, The Kino. 

(Here the signature of the secretary of state 
and of the Despatch of Maijne.) 

Note. This passport, No. ' authorizes 
any number of slaves, not exceeding 
being in the proportion of five slaves for every 
two tons (as permitted by the royal decree of 
1817) excepting always such slaves em¬ 
ployed as sailors or domestics, and children 
bcA n on board during the voyage; and the same 
is issued by rue the undersigned on 

the day of this date, made out in favour of 
who lias previously conformed 
with all the formalities required by the Royal 
Decree of 1817, and is bound to re¬ 

turn it immediately upon his return from the 
voyage. 

Given at on the of of the 
year 

(M?re the signature of the principal marine 
authority of die nayal division, station, pro- 
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vmce, or port from whence the vessel clea 
out.) 

(Signed) Hixky Wellesley. (L.S.) 

(Signed) Jose Piz.vrko. (L. S.) 
Instructions for the British and Spanish ships of 
war employed to pi event the illicit traffic in 
slaves. 

Ait. I. Every British or Spanish ship of tvai 
shall, in confoimity with Article IX. of the 
treaty of this date, have a right to visit the 
Merchant ships of either of the two poweis 
actually engaged, or suspected to be engaged 
in the slave ti ade; and should any slaves be 
found on 1 oaid, according to the tenoi of the 
Xth Ai tide of the aforesaid treaty;—and as to 
what icgaids the Spanish vessels, should there 
begioundtosuspectth.it the said slaves have 
been emhuked on a pait of the coast of Africa 
whole the tiaflic is no longer permitted, con¬ 
formably to the Ai tides I. and II. of the treaty 
of this date; in these cases alone, the com¬ 
mander of the said ship of war may detain 
them ; and having detained them, he is to bring 
them, as soon as possible for judgment, befoie 
that of the two mixed commissions appointed 
by the Xllth Article of the treaty of this date, 
which shall be the nearest, or which the com¬ 
mander of the capturing ship shall, upon his 
own responsibility, think he can soonest reach 
from the spot wheic the slave ship shall have 
been detained. 

Ships, on board of which no slaves shall be 
found, intended for purposes of traffic, shall 
not be detained on any account or pretence 
whatever. 

Negro servants or sailors that may be found 
on boaid the said vessels, cannot, in any case, 
be deemed a sufficient cause for detention. 

Art. 2 . No Spanish merchantman or slave 
ship shall, on any pretence whatever, be detain¬ 
ed, which shall be found any where near the 
land or on the high seas south of the Equator, 
during the peiiodfoi which the traffic is to re¬ 
main lawful, according to the stipulations sub¬ 
sisting between the high contracting parties, 
unless after a chace that shall have commenced 
north of the Equatov. 

Art. 3. Spanish vessels, furnished with a re¬ 
gular passport, having slaves on board, shipped 
at those parts of the coast of Africa where the 
trade is permitted to Spanish subjects, and 
which shall afterwards be found north of the 
Equator, shall not be detained by the ships of 
war of the two nations, though furnished with 
the present instructions, provided the same can 
account for their course, either in conformity 
with the piacticc of the Spanish navigation, by 
steering some degrees to the northward in search 
of fair winds, or for other legitimate causes, 
such as the dangers of the sea, duly proved; 
provided always, that, with regard to all slave 
ships detained to the north of the Equator, after 
the expiration of the term allowed, the pjoof 
of the legality of the voyage is to be furnished i 
by the vessel so detained. On the other hanij, J 
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with respect to slave ships detained to the south 
of the Equator, in conformity with the stipula¬ 
tions of the preceding article, the pi oof of the 
illegality of the voyage is to be exhibited by the 
captor. 

It is in like manner stipulated, that the num¬ 
ber of slaves found on board a slave ship by the 
cruizcrs, even should the number not agree 
with that contained in their passport, shall not 
be sufficient reason to justify the detention of 
the ship ; but the captain and the proprietor shall 
he denounced in the Spanish tribunals, in order 
to their being punished according to the laws 
of the country. 

Alt. 4. Every Spanish vessel intended to be 
employed in the legal traffic in slaves, in con¬ 
formity with the principles laid down in the 
treaty of this date, shall be commanded by a 
native Spaniard, and two-thiids at least of the 
crew shall likewise be Spaniards; piovided 
always, that its Spanish oi foreign construction 
shall, in no wise, affect its nationality, and that 
the negro sailors shall always be reckoned ns 
Spaniards, provided they belong, as slaves, to 
subjects of the crown of Spain, or that they have 
been enfianehised in the dominions of his Ca¬ 
tholic Majesty. 

Art. 5. Whenever a ship of war shall meet 
a merchantman liable to be searched, it shall be 
done in the most mild manner, and with every 
attention which is due between allied and 
fiiendly nations; and in no case shall the search 
be made by an officer holding a rank inferior to 
that of Jieutenant in the navy of Great Britain, 
or of ensign of a ship of the line in the Spanish 
navy. 

Art. 5. The ships of war which may detain 
any slave ship, in pursuance of the principles 
laid down in the present instructions, shall lean- 
on board all the cargo of negroes untouched, as 
well as the captain and a part, at least, of the 
crew of the above-mentioned slave shin; the 
captain shall draw up in writing, an authentic 
declaration, which shall exhibit the state in 
which he found the detained ship, and the 
changes which may have taken place in it; he 
shall deliver to the captain of the slave ship a 
signed certificate of the papeis seized on board 
the said vessel, as well as of the number of 
slaves found on boaid at the moment of de¬ 
tention. 

The negroes shall not be disembarked till 
after the vessels which contain them shall be 
anived at the place where the legality of the 
capture is to be tried by one of the two mixed 
commissions, in order that in the event of their 
not being adjudged legal prize, the loss of the 
propiietors may be moie easily repaired. Ifj 
however, urgent motives, deduced from the 
length of the voyage, the state of health of the 
negroes, or other causes, required that they 
should be disembarked entirely, or in part, be¬ 
fore the vessel coilld^arrive at the place of re¬ 
sidence of one of the said commissions, the 
commander of the capturing ship may lake on 
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hinrtelf the responsibility of such disembarka¬ 
tion, provided that the necessity be stated in a 
certificate in proper form. 

Art. 7 . No conveyance of slaves from one 
port in tlv Spanish possessions to another shall 
take place, except in ships provided with pass¬ 
ports tiom the government on the spot, ad hoc. 

Done at Madrid the twenty-third day of Sep¬ 
tember, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen. 

(L.S.) IIenhy Weelesley. 

(L. S.) Jose Pi z ar ho. 

Regulations for the Mixed Commissions, which 

ai e to reside on the Coast of Afi ica, and in a 

Colonial Possession of his Catholic Majesty. 

Art. l. 'l'he mixed commissions to be estab¬ 
lished bv the treaty of this date, upon the coast 
of Afiica and in a colonial possession of his 
Catholic Majesty, are appointed to decide upon 
the 1 f'.ihty of the detention of such slave vessels 
as the ci uizers of both nations shall detain, in 
pursuance of the; same treaty, for cairying on an 
illicit commerce in Slav s. 

The above-mentioned ■: unmi.xsions shall judge, 
without appeal, accoiding to the letter and spiiit 
of the tieaty of th.s date. 

The commissions shall give sentence as sum¬ 
marily as possible, and they are required to de¬ 
cide, (as far as they shall find it practicable,! 
within the space of twenty days, to be dated 
f rom that on which every detained vessel shall 
have been brought into the port when* they shall 
reside ; first, upon the legality of the capture ; 
second, in the case in which the captured 
vessel shall have been libel ated, as to the indem¬ 
nification which she is to lcceive. 

And it is hereby provided, that, in all cases, 
the final sentence shall not be delayed, on ac¬ 
count of the absence of witnesses, or for want 
of other proofs, beyond the peuod of two 
months ; except upon the application of any of 
t.he parties interested, when, upon their giving 
satisfactoiy security to chaige themselves with 
the expense andnsks of the delay, the Com¬ 
missioners may, at thcii discretion, giant an ad¬ 
ditional delay, not exceeding four months. 

Ait. 2 . bach of the above-mentioned mixed 
commissions which are to reside on the coast of 
Africa, and in a colonial possession of his Ca¬ 
tholic Majesty, shall be composed in the follow¬ 
ing mannei : 

The two high contracting parties shall each 
of them name a comniissaiy judge, and a com¬ 
missioner of aibitration, who shall be authorized 
to hear and to decide, without appeal, all cases 
of capture of slave vessels which, in puisuance 
of the stipulations of the treaty of this date, may 
be laid before them. All the essential parts of 
the proceedings carried on before these mixed 
commissions, shall be written dojvn in tlu^legal 
language of the counti y in which' the commis¬ 
sion may leside. 

The commissary judges and therommissioners 
of arbitration, shall make oatS, in presence of 
die principal magistrate of the place in which 
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' the commission may reside, to judge fairly and 
faithfully, to have no preference either for the 
claimants or the cantors, and to act, in all their 
decisions, in pursuance of the stipulations of 
the treaty of this date. 

There shall be attached to each commission a 
secretary or registrar, appointed by the sove¬ 
reign of the country in which the commission 
may reside, who shall register all its acts, and 
who, previous to his taking charge of his post, 
shall make oath, in presence of at least one of 
the commissary judges, to conduct himself with 
respect for their authority, and to act with fide¬ 
lity in all the affairs which may belong to his 
charge. 

Art. :s. The form of the process shall be as 
follows: 

The commissary judges of the two pations 
shall, in the first place, proceed to the examina¬ 
tion of the papeis of the vessel, and to receive 
the depositions on oath of the captain and of 
two or three, at least, of the principal individuals 
on board of the detained vessel, as well as the 
declaration on oath of the captor, should it ap¬ 
pear neccssai y, in order to be able to judge and 
to proncfunce if the said i essel has been justly 
detained or not, according to the stipulations of 
the treaty of this date, and in 6rder that, accord¬ 
ing to this judgment, it may be condemned or 
liberated. And in the event of the two com¬ 
missary judges not agreeing on the sentence 
they ought to pronounce, whether as to the le¬ 
gality of the detention, or the indemnification to 
be allowed, or on any other question which 
might Jesuit from the stipulations of the treaty 
of this date,—they shall draw by lot the name 
of one of the two commissioners of arbitration, 
who, after having considered the documents of 
the process, shall consult with the above-men¬ 
tioned commissaiy judges on the case in ques¬ 
tion, and the final sentence shall be pronounced 
conformably to the opinion of the majority of 
the above-mentioned commissary judges, and of 
die above-mentioned commissioner of arbitration. 

Art. 4. As often as the cargo of slaves found 
on board of a Spanish slave ship, shall have 
been embarked on any point whatever of the 
coast of Africa where the slave trade pontinucs 
to be lawful, such slave ship shall not be de¬ 
tained on pretext that the above-mentioned 
slaves have been brought originally by land 
from any other part whatever of the continent. 

Art. 5. In the authenticated declaration which 
the captor shall make before the commission, as 
well as in the certificate of the papers seized, 
which shall be delivered to the captain of the 
captured vessel at the time of the detention, the 
above-mentioned captor shall be bound to de¬ 
clare his name, the name of his vessel, as well 
as the latitude and longitude of the place where 
the detention shall have taken place, and the 
numbei of slaves found living on board of the 
slave slyp at the time of the det-ntion. 

Art. 6. As soon as sentence shall have been 
passed, the detained vessel, if liberated, and 
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>vhat remains of the cargo shall be restored to I dale annexed to the present article ; thirdly, a 
the proprietors, who may, before the same com- daily allowance for the subsistence of slaves, of 
mission, claim a valuation of the damages, which one shilling or four reals and a half dc vn. for 
they may have a r ight to demand the captor each person, without distinction of sex or age, 
himself, and in his default, his government, shall for so many days as it shall appear to the corn- 
remain responsible for the above-mentioned mission that the voyage has been or may be de¬ 
damages. layed by reason of such detention ; as likewise: 

The two high contracting parties bind them- fouithly, for any deterioration of cargo or 
selves to defray, within the term of a year from slaves; liftldy, for any diminution in the value 
the date of the sentence, the indemnifications of the cargo of slaves, proceeding from an in- 
which may be granted by the above-named creased mortality beyond the average amount of 
commission, it being understood that these in- the voyage, or from sickness occasioned by de- 
demnifications should be at the expense of the tention; this value to be ascertained by their 
power of which the captor shall be a subject. computed price at the place of destination, as in 

Art. 7 . In case of the condemnation of a the above case of total loss ; sixthly, an allow- 
vessel for an unlawful voyage, she shall be de- ance of five per cent, on the amount of the 
dared lawful prize, as well as her cargo, of capital employed in the puichase and mainte-- 
whatever description it may be, with the excep- nance of cargo, for the period of delay occa- 
tion of the slaves who may be on board as ob- sioned by the detention; and seventhly, for all 
jects of commerce; and the said vessel, as well premium of insurance on additional risks, 
as her cargo, shall be sold by public sale for the The claimant or claimants shall likewise be 
profit of the two governments; and as to the entitled to interest, at the rate of five per cent, 
slaves, they shall receive from the mixed com- per annum on the sum awarded, until paid by 
mission a certificate of emancipation, and shall the govci nment to which the capturing ship be- 
be delivered over to the government on whose longs; the whole amount of such indemnifica- 
territory the commission, which shall have so tions being calculated in the money of the coun- 
judged them, shall be established, to be em- try to which the captured ship belongs, and to 
ployed as servants or free labourers. Each of be liquidated at the exchange current at the 
the two governments binds itself to guarantee time of award, excepting the sum for the sub- 
tbe liberty of such portion of these individuals sistence of slaves, which shall be paid at par, as 
as shall be respectively consigned to it. above stipulated. 

Art. 8. Every claim for compensation of los- The two high contracting parties wishing to 
ses occasioned to ships suspected of carrying on avoid, as much as possible, every species of 
an illicit trade in slaves, not condemned as law- fraud in the execution of the treaty of this date, 
ful prize by the mixed commissions, shall be have agreed, that if it should be proved, in a 
also heard and judged by the above-named manner evident to the couviction of the corn- 
commissions, in the form provided by the third missary judges of the two nations, and with- 
article of the present regulation. And in all out having recourse to the decision of a corn- 
cases wherein restitution shall be so decreed, the missioner of arbitration, that the captor has 
commission shall award to the claimant or claim- been led into error by a voluntary and reprehen- 
ants, or his or their lawful attorney or attornies, sible fault on the part of the captain of the de- 
for his or their use, a just and complete indem- tained ship; in that case only, the detained ship 
niiication, for all costs of suit, and for all losses shall not have the right of receiving, during the 
and damages which the claimant or claimants days of her detention, the demurrage stipulated 
may have actually sustained by such capture and by the present article. 

detention; that is to say, in case of total loss, Schedule of demurrage or daily allowance for 
the claimant or claimants shall be indemnilied, a vessel of 

first, for tjhe ship, her tackle, apparel, and stores ; loo tons to 120 inclusive, £ if 

secondly, for all freight due and payable; thirdly, 121 ditto— 150 ditto, 6 

for the value of the cargo of merchandise, if 151 ditto— 170 ditto, 8 

any j fourthly, for the slaves ©n board at the 171 ditto— 200 ditto, 10 ( 

time of detention, according to the computed 201 ditto— 220 ditto, 11 ' ^ icin * 

value of such slaves at the place of destination, 221 ditto— 250 ditto, 12 

deducting therefrom the usual fair average mor- 251 ditto— 270 ditto, 14 

tality for the unexpired period of the regu- 27 1 ditto— 300 ditto, 15, 

lar voyage; deducting also for all charges and and so on in proportion, 

expenses payable upon the sale of such Art. i). When the proprietor of a ship, su.t- 
eargoes, including commission of sale; and pected of carrying on an illicit trade in slaves, 
fifthly, for all other regular charges in such cases released in consequence of a sentence of one of 
of total loss: and in all other cases not of total the mixed commissions (or in the case, as abo.ve- 
loss, the claimant or claimants shall be indemni- mentioned, of total loss), shall claim indemnifi- 
fied; first, for all special damages and expenses cation for the loss of slaves wlijch he may have 
occasioned to the ship by the attention,^nd for suffered, he shkll^n no case be entitled to claim 
loss of freight when due or payable; secondly, for more than the number of slaves which his 
a demurrage, when due, according to the sche- vessel, by the Spanish laws, was authorized to’ 
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carry, which number shall always be stated in 
his passport. 

Art. 10 . Neither the judges, nor the arbitra¬ 
tors, nor the secretary of the mixed commissions 
shall be permitted to demand or receive, from 
any of the parties concerned in the sentences 
which they shall pronounce, any emolument, 
under any pretext whatsoever, for the perform¬ 
ance of the duties which are imposed upon them 
by the present regulation. 

Art. 11. When the parties interested, shall 
imagine they have cause to complain of any 
evident injustice on the part of the mixed com¬ 
missions, they may represent it to their respec¬ 
tive governments, who reserve to themselves the 
right of mutual correspondence for the purpose 
of removing, when they think fit, the indivi¬ 
duals who may compose these commissions. 

Art. 12. In case of a vessel being improperly 
detained, under pretence of the stipulations 
of the treaty of this date, and the captor not 
being enabled to justify himself, either by the 
tenor of the said treaty, or of the instructions 
annexed to it, the government to which the de¬ 
tained vessel may belong, shall be entitled to 
demand reparation; and, in such case, the 
government to which the captor may belong, 
binds itself to cause inquiry to be made into 
the subject of the complaint, and to inflict upon 
the captor, if he be found to have deserved it, 
a punishment proportioned to the transgression 
which may have been committed. 

Art. 13. The two high contracting parties 
have agreed, that in the event of the death of 
one or more of the commissary judges, or the 
commissioners of arbitration, composing the 
above-mentioned mixed commissions, their posts 
shall be supplied, ad interim , in the following 
manner: 

On the part of the British government, the 
vacancies shall be filled successively, in the com¬ 
mission which shall sit within the possessions of 
his Britannic Majesty, by the governor or lieuten¬ 
ant-governor resident in that colony, by the 
principal magistrate of the same, and by the se¬ 
cretary ; antfin that which shall sit within the 
possessions of his Catholic Majesty, it is agreed, 
that, in case of the death of the British judge or 
arbitrator there, the remaining individuals of the 
said commission shall proceed equally to the 
judgment of such slave ships as may be brought 
before them, and to the execution of their sen¬ 
tence. In this case alone, however, the parties 
interested shall have the right of appealing from 
the sentence, if they think fit, to the commis¬ 
sion resident upon the coast of Africa ; and the 
government to which the captor shall belong, 
shall be bound fully to make good the compen¬ 
sation which shall be due to them, in case the 
appeal be decided in favour ofathe claimants; 
but the vessel and cargo shall remain, during 
such appeal, in the place of residence of the first 
commission before which they shall have been 
carried. 

On the part of Spain,, the vacancies shall be 
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supplied, in the possession of his Catholic Ma¬ 
jesty, by such persons of trust as the principal 
authority of the country shall appoint; and upon 
the coast of Africa, in case of the death of anv 
Spanish judge or arbitrator, the commission shall 
proceed to judgment in the same manner as 
above specified Tor the commission resident in 
the possession of his Catholic Majesty, in the 
event of the death of the British judge or arbi¬ 
trator; an appeal being, in this case likewise, 
allowed, to the commission resident in the pos¬ 
session of his Catholic Majesty; and, in gene¬ 
ral, all the provisions of the former case being 
to be applied to the present. 

The high contracting parties have agreed to 
supply, as soon as possible, the vacancies that 
may arise in the above-mentioned commissions, 
from death or any other cause; and in cgpe that 
the vacancy of any of the Spanish commissioners 
in the British possessions, or of the British com¬ 
missioners in the Spanish possession, be not 
supplied at the end of the term of seven months 
for America, and of twelve for Africa, the ves¬ 
sels, which shall be brought to the said posses¬ 
sions respectively, shall cease to have the right 
of appeal above stipulated. 

Done at Madrid, the twenty-third day of Sep¬ 
tember, in the year of our L6rd one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen. 

(L.S.) Henry Wellesley. 

(L.S.) Jose Pizarro. 

Clerk of the Parliaments.] A person 
from tire Roll’s-office presented the following 
copy of letters patent, granting the office of clerk 
of the parliaments to George Henry Rose, Esq. 
in reversion. 

“ George the third, by the grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, and so forth ; to all to 
whom these presents shall come, greeting: 
Whereas we, by our letters patent under our 
great seal of Great Britain, bearing date at West¬ 
minster, the twenty-fourth day of February, in 
the twenty-third year of our reign, (amongst 
other things therein contained,! did for us, our 
heirs and successors, give ana grant unto our 
trusty and well beloved Samuel Strutt, Esq. the 
office of clerk of the parliaments, of us,. our 
heirs, and successors; to have, enjoy, and ex¬ 
ercise the said office unto him the said Samuel 
Strutt, by himself or his sufficient deputy or de¬ 
puties for the term of his natural life, immedi¬ 
ately after the decease of Ashley Cowper, Esq. 
or when the said office should then first ana 
next happen ttf become void, or devolve, fall, or 
come into the hands of us, our heirs or succes¬ 
sors, by the surrender or forfeiture of the said 
office by the said Ashley Cowper, or by any 
other means whatsoever; and whereas we, by 
our letters patent above recited, (amongst other 
things therein contained,} did for us, our heirs 
and successors, further give and grant unto our 
trusty and well beloved George Rose, Esq. the 
office 4 >f clerk of the parliaments of us, our 
heirs, and successors; to have, enjoy, and ex¬ 
ercise die said office unto him the am George 
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Rose, by himself’ or his sufficient deputy or de¬ 
puties, for the term of his natural life, immedi¬ 
ately after the decease of the said Ashley Cowper, 
and Samuel Strutt, or when the said office should 
then first and next happen to devolve, fall, 
or come into the hands of us, our heirs or suc¬ 
cessors, by the sui render or forfeiture of the 
said office by the said Ashley Cowper and 
Samuel Strutt, or by other means whatsoever, 
as in and by the saia lecited letters patent (re¬ 
lation being thereunto had) may more fully and 
at large appear. And whereas the said Ashley 
Cowper and Samuel Strutt arc both since de¬ 
ceased, and the said George Rose still Jiving, 
and now is in the full possession and exctcise of 
the said office. Now know ye, that we, of our 
especial grace, certain knowledge, and mere mo¬ 
tion, and for divers other good causes and con¬ 
siderations us hereunto especially moving, have 
given and gi anted, and by these presents, for us, 
our heiis and successors, do give and grant, 
unto our misty and well-beloved George Hcmy 
Rose, son of the said George Rose, the office 
of clerk of the parliaments of us, our heirs and 
successors; and him, the said George ITemy 
Rose, clerk of the parliaments of us, our heirs, 
and successors, we do for us, our heirs and suc¬ 
cessors, ordain and constitute by these presents 
to have, enjoy, and exercise the said office unto 
him the said George Henry Rose, by himself or 
his sufficient deputy or deputies, for and during 
the term of his natural life, immediately after 
the decease of the said George Rose, or when 
the said office shall first and next happen to be¬ 
come void or devolve, fall, and come into the 
hands of us, our heirs or successoi s, by the sur¬ 
render or forfeiture of the said office by the said 
George Rose, or by any other means whatsoever. 
And fuither, of our more ample grace, we have 
given and granted, and by these presents, for us, 
our heirs and successors, do give and grant, 
unto the said George Ilcniy Rose, for the exei- 
cise and occupation of the said office, the sum of 
forty pounds of lawful money of Great Britain 
by the year; to have and yearly to receive the 
said foity pounds during the term of his natural 
fife, immediately'after the decease of the said 
George Rose, or when the said office shall first 
and next happen to become void, or to devolve, 
fall, and come into the hands of us, our heirs 
or successoi s, or unto the gift, disposal, or grant 
of us, our heirs or successors, by the surrender 
or forfeiture of the said office by the said Gcyirge 
Rose, or by any other means whatsoever, to be 
paid out of the issues, profits, and revenues ari¬ 
sing out of the Hanaper of the Chancery, of us, 
our heiis and successors, by the hands of the 
keeper or clerk of the same I-Ianapcr of the 
Chancery of us, our heirs and successors, for 
the time being, at the feasts of the annunciation 
of the blessed Virgin Mary, the nativity of St. 
John the Baptist, St. Michael the Archangel, 
and the birth of our Lotd Christ, by equal por¬ 
tions ; the first payment thereof to begin at that 
feast of the feasts aforesaid which shall first and 
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next happen after the decease of the said George 
Rose, or after the first vacancy of the said of¬ 
fice as afoiesaid ; together with all and all man¬ 
ner of liberties and pi ivileges anciently belonging 
to the said office, and with all other profits, act- 
vantages, pre-eminences, and emoluments what¬ 
soever and howsoever belonging or appertaining 
to the same office, and in as ample manner and 
form as the said Ashley Cowper, Samuel Strutt, 
and George Rose, or any other person or per¬ 
sons, now hath or have had and received, or 
ought to have had and received, in or for the 
execution of the said office. And lastly, we 
will, and by these presents, for us, our heirs 
and successors, do giant unto the said George 
Henry Rose, that these our letters patent, or 
the enrolment thereof, shall and may lx- in and 
by all things good, linn, valid, sufficient, and 
effectual in the law against and concerning us, 
our heirs and successors, notwithstanding the 
misnaming or not certain naming the office and 
premises aforesaid, or either of them ; and not¬ 
withstanding the misiYciting, or not certain or 
not full reciting, of any gift or gifts, grant or 
grants of" the office and premises aforesaid, or 
either of them, being ot not being of record, 
heretofore made or gi anted by us, 01 by any of 
our progenitors, Kings or Queens of England or 
Great Britain, to any peison or persons, or any 
other omission, imperfection, defect, matter, 
cause, or thing whatsoever, to the contrary here¬ 
of notwithstanding. 

In witness, &c. Witness, &c. this 24th day 
of October, in the ti5th year of oui reign. 

By Wiit of l*i ivy Seal.” 
Repeal op tiie Suspension Act.") Lord 
Sidmouth presented a bill, intituled, “ an act to 
repeal an act made in the last session of parlia¬ 
ment, intituled, an act to continue an act to 
empower his Majesty to seem e and detain such 
persons as his Majesty shall suspect are con¬ 
spiring against his person and government.” 
Having read the title of the bill, his lordship 
moved that it be now read a first time. 

Lord Holland rose, but, on its being intimated 
that it was intended to pass the bill thiough all 
its stages that night, he s.licl he would reserve 
what he had to offer for the fhiul leading. 

The bill was then read a first time, after which 
Lord Sidmouth moved that the standing oi der, 
relative to the progress of public bills be read 
and suspended. This being done, his lordship 
next moved the second reading of the bill. 

Lord Holland wished to have the picumUe 
rend. 

The Lord Chancellor read the preamble, which 
after reciting the titles of the two acts, one sus¬ 
pending the habeas corpus act till the 1st of 
July last, and the other continuing the suspen¬ 
sion till the Jsl^-of March next, stated that the 
continuance of the powers thus granted was no 
longer necessary. 

Lord Holland r>aid, he could have wished 
that a different expression had been used, but 
he should not now move any amendment. lie 
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could not, however, avoid saying a few words 
on the circumstances which had led to the sus¬ 
pension of the habeas corpus act. Last year, 
their lordships had allowed themselves to be 
surprised into a course, on the adoption of which 
it was alleged that the safety of the country de¬ 
pended. His Majesty’s ministers had been ei¬ 
ther actually the tools of wicked and designing 
men, or had been led away by the desire of 
obtaining undue power to themselves. Believing, 
as he did, that the whole of their lordships 
proceedings in passing the act for suspending 
the habeas corpus had rested upon garbled and 
unfair evidence, he must state that he could not 
be satisfied with the mere repeal of that act, 
and that he thought an inquii y into the grounds 
on which it had been passed ought to be insti¬ 
tuted. No proceeding could have been more 
dangerous to the true interests of the country 
than that to which their lordships had given 
their sanction on evidence so totally imperfect. 
The 1 ight which had been suspended, he wished 
to remind them, was not one which had been 
granted by any act of parliament whatever. The 
personal liberty of the people was no conces¬ 
sion. It was a right antecedent to any statute, 
and equal to the right of their lordships to vote 
in that house, or to the light of the king to sit 
on the throne. He did not mean to say that 
there was any absolute limitation to the power 
of parliament on this subject, when circum¬ 
stances rendered such a stretch of power indis¬ 
pensable ; but he said, that to suspend this right 
of the people was an act of as great violence as 
to suspend the prerogatives of the crown, and 
could only be justified by the clearest evidence 
of the most overwhelming necessity. Consist¬ 
ently with this view, he thought their lordships 
could not let the matter pass over with the 
mere repeal of an act which had been so unjus- 
tiiiably passed. It was their duty to shew, that 
a law which deprived the people of their most 
impoitant light, of personal liberty, was a ca¬ 
lamity which was not to be inflicted without 
pi oof, or without some subsequent proceeding, 
which would demonstrate to the latest poste¬ 
rity, that they considered themselves pledged 
to guard against such unjust encroachments in 
future. He trusted, then, that parliament, when 
all pretence of danger from investigation should 
be over, would institute an inquiry into the na¬ 
ture of the evidence on which the act of the 
last session had been passed. The evidence on 
such an inquiry must not be of the ex-parte and 
suspicious natuie which their lordships were in¬ 
duced to accept of last year. It must not be 
evidence prepared by peisons seeking power, 
or wishing to retain it. Nothing could be sa¬ 
tisfactory, and nothing would satisfy the coun¬ 
try, but a fair and impaitial iiAestigatiofi. A 
full examination into all the circumstances which 
took place at the passing of the act, and all 
which had occuircd since, vJas what the oc¬ 
casion demanded, when the liberties of the peo¬ 
ple had beep so violently invaded, lie trusted 
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it was unnecessary for him to urge the import¬ 
ance of this right on their lordships’ minds, but 
he could not help dwelling upon it. He must 
repeat, that it was the most ancient of all the 
rights of the people of this country. It rested 
not on magna charta, on the act of habeas cor¬ 
pus, or the bill of rights, though it was reas¬ 
serted in them. The act of 1672, in the reign 
of Charles II., by which it was legislatively 
enacted, did not constitute the right. If the 
statement given upon this subject (though it 
was but a bad authority, that of James 11.1 were 
correct, an ancestor of "a noble lord then before 
him (the Earl of Shaftesbury) was the chief 
means of passing the habeas corpus act through 
parliament; and if so, it evinced a sagacity and 
a penetration which atoned for all the acts im¬ 
puted to him by some historians. But at what 
period was this act originally passed ? At a 
time when the country teemed with conspiracies 
in a greater degree than at any other period of 
our history; conspiracies, which were said to 
have been fomented by the mover of the act 
himself. Afterwards, when the whole country 
was thrpwn into consternation by the popish 
plots—whether true or false, he did not at pre¬ 
sent pretend to determine—nq idea was started 
of repealing the habeas corpus act. Neither 
the Rye-house plot, nor any other plot, had 
been thought sufficient, even in those convulsed 
times, to warrant the legislature in depriving 
the subject of personal liberty. Returning to 
the act of last session, he must again assert, that 
no ground for it had been laid at the time it was 
passed, and nothing had since occurred to shew 
that there was any thing in the state of the 
country which called for it. Where was any 
disturbance or conspiracy to be found that could 
j ustif y such a measure ? It was not to be found 
in any of the legal proceedings which had taken 
dace in the metropolis, at Derby, or in Scot- 
and. In that country, they were told, on a 
foimer occasion, that a most dreadful oath had 
been taken; an oath so dreadful that it was 
not fit to be publicly stated : and yet what was 
the result ? The law-officers of that part of the 
united kingdom were at a loss How to indict 
this oath. They made two attempts, *and fail¬ 
ed ; at length they made a third attempt, when, 
after some very curious facts had come out in 
evidence, the whole ended in the acquittal of 
the pany accused. None of these proceedings 
afFosded any appearance of a necessity for die 
measure whicn ministers had recommended and 
which parliament had been induced to adopt. 
But the noble earl (Liverpool) had declared that 
he was ready to prove, not only that the mea¬ 
sure was justified by the state of die country at 
the time, but that it had been produedve of the 

g reatest advantages. That the country was in 
.•tter circumstances now than in the last year 
he was happy to believe j but whatever improve¬ 
ment had taken place, certainly was not owing 
to the suspension of the habeas corpus act. 
Were the truth of this assertion of ministers to 
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be admitted by their lordships, there would be 
no longer any security for personal liberty. On 
any future occasion, when desiious of obtain¬ 
ing an undue increase of power, if they could 
persuade parliament to suspend the habeas cor¬ 
pus act on ex-parte evidence, they would have 
nothing more to do, supposing the state of the 
country to have fi urn other causes improved, 
than to come forward next year and say, “ You 
see what advantages have been derived from 
adopting our recommendation.’' On the con¬ 
trary, if it should happen to be followed by dis¬ 
content and distress, ministers would thereby 
acquire an argument for prolonging their undue 
authority. They would say: “ You see now 
that the measure which we called for was ne¬ 
cessary, and that the suspension of the law 
must be continued.” Nothing, however, could 
excuse such a measure, but an evident proof of 
its necessity, founded on a full and impartial 
investigation.—Last session their lordships had 
heard much of blasphemous productions, but 
had these productions been put down by the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act ? It was not 
said that they were now in circulation. , Was it 
the threefold prosecution of Mr. Hone which 
had produced this effect ? This was certain— 
that with respect to these publications, things 
remained in the same state as last year; and if 
they were no longer a subject of complaint, it 
could not be owing to any of the measures of 
the noble lord. With regard to that prosecu¬ 
tion, it was not his wish to say much, lest any 
thing which might fall from him on that sub¬ 
ject should be taken as a vindication of the spe¬ 
cies of publication against which the prosecu¬ 
tion was instituted. So far from wishing to 
vindicate that sort of writing, he rather thought 
that it ought, in point of good taste as well as 
of decency, to be discouraged. At the same 
time he could not help saying,that these prosecu¬ 
tions bore such marks of hypocrisy as he had 
never before witnessed. Was there any man in 
the country so weak as to believe, that the writer 
of the parodies against which ministers had ma¬ 
nifested so much indignation, would have been 
questioned had he ridiculed persons in opposi¬ 
tion to thfe government ? His (Lord II’s.J f riends 
had often been made the subject of satire, and 
yet, on those occasions, the government never 
thought religion so endangered by such publi¬ 
cations as to render it necessary for the Attor¬ 
ney-General to prosecute them. He recollAted 
a parody upon the words 6f our Saviour himself, 
which was published by those connected with 
the noble lord's administration, against persons 
in opposition. Now, wishing to speak with all 
respect of the liturgy of the church of England, 
he should only say, that he thought it most ex¬ 
traordinary that prosecutions should be institu¬ 
ted for parodies on that which was the work of 
man,while parodies on the Holy Scriptures them¬ 
selves were allowed to pass unnoticed. Hfc recol¬ 
lected a parody,which had been published in all 
the mimsttrial newspapers of the time, against 
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the late Mr. Paul. It was of the most disgust¬ 
ing nature, and yet no notice had been taken of 
it. When it was so evident to all the world, 
that the prosecutions brought against Mr. Hone 
had been instituted for political reasons only, it 
was impossible for the country not to despise 
the hypocritical pretences under which they 
were brought forward. This was an unavoid¬ 
able consequence which ministers must endure; 
for, in order that motives should be respected, 
it was necessary that they should be truly re¬ 
spectable. It did not become any administra¬ 
tion to inflict severe punishments on one set of 
men who might be hostile to them, for the same 
kind of acts which they viewed with indulgence 
when committed by others in their favour. He 
should say nothing more on this subject but to 
express his hope that their lordships would 
agree to the inquiry he had suggested. If a 
committee should be instituted, it must not be 
formed as that of last year had been. The in¬ 
quiry, to give satisfaction, must be minute and 
complete. If a committee should be agreed to, 
it ought to be an open one, to which all their 
lordships would have access; and then he might 
hope, that no evidence would be permitted to 
be garbled or withheld, as, he was assured, 
could be proved to have been done by ministers 
with respect to the committee of last year. In¬ 
formation had been received by ministers which 
would have tended to counteract the impression 
of other evidence before the committee, but 
which had never come to their hands. This 
was a subject which called for a strict investi¬ 
gation. 

Lord Sidmouth did not expect that the noble 
lord would have thought it proper, on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, to address to their lordships ob¬ 
servations of the nature of those they had just 
heard, though he was aware that the circum¬ 
stance of such a bill being on the table left the 
noble lord at perfect liberty to adopt the couise 
he had taken. The noble lord had stated, that 
there was no necessity for the act of last ses¬ 
sion. Of this asseition, he should only say, 
that the report made by the. committee appoint¬ 
ed by their lordships, on the authority of which 
the act was passed, afforded a complete refuta¬ 
tion. The noble lord has also asserted, that the 
evidence produced by ministers was garbled, 
and that information which ought to have been 
communicated to the committee was withheld. 
He well knew that the noble lord was incapable 
of stating any thing which he did not in his con¬ 
science believe to be true; but he could assure 
their lordships that every kind of information 
which could with propriety be laid before the 
committee had been produced to them, and that 
nothiqg had be^p withheld which was necessary 
to enable thefn to arrive at a fair and proper 
conclusion on the question submitted to their 
consideration. • The noble lord also denied that 
the act of last session had been of any advant¬ 
age" to the country. In the Prince Regent's 
speech, it was tiue, only the other causes 
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which had contributed to the returning pros¬ 
perity of die country were mentioned, but it 
did not follow that great benefit had not been 
derived from the suspension of the habeas cor¬ 
pus act. There never was a greater contrast 
exhibited by the country than that which the 
comparison of its present state with that of last 
year afforded; and he would now maintain, 
and if the occasion should arrive would prove, 
that the act of last session had mainly contri¬ 
buted to this result. The effects it had pro¬ 
duced in many parts of the country did not 
rest on assertion; they were already proved. 
The magistrates and persons best informed in 
the county of Leicester stated, on their own 
knowledge, that the passing of the suspension 
act had preserved tranquillity in manufacturing 
districts where the greatest alarm for the peace or 
the country had previously existed. In another 
place, where there had been a more formidable 
manifestation of treason, the good effects of the 
measure had been still more apparent—he meant 
that insurrection in consequence of which a bill 
of indictment had been found against the of¬ 
fenders who were tried at Derby. On that oc¬ 
casion, ten of the persons accused fled; four 
were sentenced to suffer death; and in all, 
thirty-one confessed themselves guilty of trea¬ 
son, some of whom were transported, and the 
remainder pardoned. These men, besides 
making a confession of their guilt, gave cer¬ 
tain information, that an insurrection of a much 
more formidable nature than that in which they 
had been engaged was in contemplation, anti 
would infallibly have taken place had not the 
habeas corpus act been suspended. It was that 
measure alone which had deterred them. Thus 
it was proved by incontrovertible evidence, that 
the measure for which the noble lord contended 
there was no necessity, had preserved the peace 
and tranquillity of tne country. Much stress 
had been laid on the destitute condition and 
humble circumstances of those who had last 
year disturbed the public peace: it was true 
that their means were very inadequate to the 
objects they had in view; but even had they 
never expected fully to effect their purposes, 
was there no medium between the holding of 
their seditious meetings, and a state of things 
in which the throne itself was exposed to tu¬ 
multuous attacks? The truth, however, was, 
that many of the movers in those lamentable 
disturbances were far from being men of mean 
or contemptible talents; they possessed powers 
of writing and expression by which they exer¬ 
cised very considerable influence over the lower 
classes. It was entirely attributable to the with¬ 
drawing the influence of these men by the ope¬ 
ration of the suspension act, th^t no convulsions 
had since taken place in that part of the king¬ 
dom to which he had alluded, and which had 
before been disturbed by the events that led to 
the trials at Derby.—The ffoble lord had ad¬ 
verted to the trial of Mr. Hone, and it was ne¬ 
cessary that he should make some reply to what 
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had fallen from him. He had, indeed, little 
expected that any complaints would be made in 
that house on tne subject of this prosecution. 
Great complaints had been made both in par¬ 
liament and out of it, that ministers had de¬ 
layed to prosecute a number of offences of this 
description; they were loudly called on to do 
so, and they yielded at length to the call, 
not from hypocritical motives, not from a pre¬ 
tended regard to religion, but because they saw 
in the progress of disaffection that the same 
means were pursued to alienate the affections of 
the people from their government, as had been 
resorted to with such fatal success in a neigh¬ 
bouring country—he meant a continued attempt 
to sap the religion and morals of the commu¬ 
nity, and to render contemptible in the eyes of 
the people every tiling that was sacred and esta¬ 
blished. He was willing to admit that govern¬ 
ment never shewed its wisdom more than when 
it knew what offences to overlook, ns well as 
what to prosecute; but he thought the prose¬ 
cution in question peculiarly called for by the 
circumstances of the times, and the insidious 
attempts of the disaffected. As to the pane¬ 
gyric which the noble lord had passed on the 
privilege of Englishmen to be, called to trial, and 
publicly charged with the offences of which they 
were suspected, his Majesty’s ministers had 
shewn their respect for these glorious and ex¬ 
alted rights in the proceedings of that day. 

! The act then under their consideration did not 
expire until the 1st of March, and there was no 
record on the journals of the house, that an act 
of that description had ever been repealed, or 
not suffered to run to its utmost limit. But his 
Majesty’s ministers admitted that nothing could 
justify the continuance of such an act but the 
necessity which produced it, and when that 
necessity ceased, it was due to the legislature 
and to tne people to repeal it. But in recom¬ 
mending this repeal, it was not that his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers considered there was an ab¬ 
sence of all disposition to disturb the public 
peace; that was far from being the case; there 
was a sufficient number of faring and unprin¬ 
cipled individuals, both in and out of the me¬ 
tropolis, who were ready to seize every oppor¬ 
tunity of exciting and continuing disaffection 
and tumult. But the mere existence of bad 
men ready to excite and promote confusion was 
not of itself a sufficient reason for suspendisft 
one’of the gre^t bulwarks of our constitution, 
unless those men had also the power of carry¬ 
ing their designs into execution: that they pos¬ 
sessed that power last year was admitted by the 
vote of their lordships, and the bill they had 
passed; but the means of evil in the hands of 
these men were so abated, that the duty of re¬ 
ducing them ought to be left to the power of 
the law and the magistracy of the country. He 
should now detain their lordships no longer. 
The Prince Regent would older papers to 
be laid before them touching the internal state 
of the country, and it would he for them to <U* 
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cide how those papers should be disposed of. 
Many opportunities would arise in the course 
of the session, of discussing the measures lately 
resorted to by the government, and on the pro¬ 
priety of those measures he was ready to state 
his unshaken conviction; but with respect to 
the manner in which they had been carried into 
execution it did not become him to speak, be¬ 
cause the responsibility incurred by that execu¬ 
tion fell almost exclusively on himself. He 
could safely say that he had endeavoured to 
discharge a most painful and difficult duty tem¬ 
perately and iirmly; that he had always weigh¬ 
ed well whatever came before him, and had 
tned to act up to the necessity of the case, and 
not to go beyond it. 

The bill was then read a second time, the 
commitment negatived, and the bill ordered to 
be engrossed. The engrossed bill was brought 
into the house almost immediately. It was 
then read a thiid time and passed, and ordered 
to be sent to the Commons. 
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Wednesday , Jan. 28. 

POOR Laws.] Mr. Sturges Bourne moved 
for an abstract of “ returns of the assessment for 
the relief of the poor in the yeais 1748, 1749, 
and 1750.”—Ordered. 

Spanish Slave Trade.] Lord Castlereagh 
laid before the house the treaty between his 
Britannic Majesty and his Catholic Majesty, 
for prerenting their subjects from engaging in 
any illicit traffic in slaves. (See page 40.) The 
nome lord then moved that the house should 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
house on Monday the 9th of February, to take 
the said treaty into consideration, which motion 
was agreed to. 

Standing Orders.] Lord Castlereagh moved 
the following standing orders and jesolutions 
of the house:— 

1 . Religion.—-Grand committee for religion 
to sit every Tuesday in the alternoon, in the 
house. 

2 . Grievances.—Grand committee for grie¬ 
vances to sit every Thursday in the afternoon, 
in the house. 

3 . Courts of Justice.—Grand committee for 

courts of justice to sit every Saturday in the 
afternoon, in the house. % • 

4 . Trade.—Grand committee for trade to 
sit every Friday in the afternoon, in the 
house. 

5. Privileges.—Committee of privileges ap¬ 
pointed.—Mr. Brogden, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer , Lord Viscount Castlereagh, Mr. 
Bathurst, Mr. Tierney, (and several other mem¬ 
bers,) and all the Knights for Shires, Gentle¬ 
men of the long robe, and merchants in the 
house:—to meet upon Monday next, 4 in the 
afternoon, in the Speaker’s chamber, and to sit 
every Wednesday, Friday, and Monday, in the 
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afternoon: and all who come are to have voices, 
and they are to take into consideration all such 
matters as shall or may come in question, touch¬ 
ing privileges; and to report their proceedings, 
with their opinion thereupon, to the house, 
from time to time; and the committee are to 
have power to send for persons, papeis, and re¬ 
cords for their information ; and, if any thing 
shall come in question touching the matter of 
privilege of any member, he is to withdraw 
during the time the matter is in debate. 

6. Elections.—Act [28 Geo. 3. c„ 52. s. 9.1 
read:—Ordered, “That all persons who will 
question any returns of members to serve in 
parliament, for any county, city, borough, or 
place in Great Britain, do question the same 
within fourteen days next, and so within four¬ 
teen days next after any new leturn shall be 
brought in. 

“ That all persons who will question any re¬ 
turns of members to serve in pailiament for 
Ireland, do question the same by presenting a 
petition to this house within fourteen days next, 
and so within fourteen days next after any new 
return shall have been brought into the office of 
the Cleik of the Crown of Great Bntain, or by 
lodging a petition in the .office of the Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland, within fourteen days next, 
and so within fourteen days next, after any new 
return shall have been brought into the said 
office of the Cleik of" the Crown in Great 
Britain. 

“ That when any such petition shall have 
been lodged in the said office of the Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland, within the time before 
limited, the said Clerk shall forthwith make a 
copy thereof, to be preserved in the said office, 
and immediately thereupon shall transmit such 
original petition (in the method used in convey¬ 
ing returns of writs), to the Speaker of the house 
of Commons, to be laid by him before the house; 
and in case no such petition shall have been 
lodged in the said office within the time before 
limited, the said Clerk of the Crown shall forth¬ 
with transmit a certificate in the like manner to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, signed 
by himself, or his deputy, specifying the time 
when such return was made, and that no such 
petition had been lodged in his office previous 
to the date of such certificate. 

“ That all members who are returned for two 
or more places in any pait of the United King¬ 
dom, do make their election for which of the 
places they will serve, within one week fiom 
and after the expiration of the fourteen days 
before limited for presenting petitions, provided 
there be no question upon the return for that 
place ; and if any thing shall come in question 
touching the return or election of any member, 
he is fo withdraw during the time the matter is 
in debate; and that all members returned upon 
double returns, do withdraw till their returns 
are determined.”* 

Resolved, “ That no Peer of this realm, ex¬ 
cept such Peers of Ireland as shall for the time 
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being be actually elected, and shall not have 
declined to serve lor any countv, city, or borough 
of Great Britain, hath any right to give his vote 
in the election of any member to serve in par¬ 
liament. 

“ That it is a high infringement of the liberties 
and privileges of the Commons of the United 
Kingdom, for any lord of parliament, or other 
peer or prelate, not being a peer of Ireland at 
the time elected, and not having declined to 
serve for any county, city, or borough of Great 
Britain, to concern himself in the election of 
membersUo serve for the Commons in parlia¬ 
ment, except only any peer of Ireland at such 
elections in Great Britain respectively, where 
such peer shall appear as a candidate, or by 
himself or any others be proposed to be elected; 
or for any lord lieutenant, or governor of any 
county, to avail himself of any authority derived 
from nis commission, to influence the election ‘ 
of any member to serve for the Commons in 
parliament. t 

“ That if it shall appear that any person hath 
procured himself to be elected or returned a 
member of this house, or endeavoured so to 
be, by bribery, or any other corrupt practices, 
this house will proceed with die utmost seve- 
i ity against such person.” 

7. Witnesses.—Resolved, “ That if it shall 
appear that any person hath been tampering 
with any witness, in respect of his evidence to 
be given to this house, or any committee there¬ 
of, or direedy or indirectly hath endeavoured 
to deter or hinder any person from appearing 
or giving evidence, the same is declared to be 
a high crime and misdemeanour; and this 
house will proceed with die utmost severity 
against such offender. 

“ That if it shall appear that any person hath 
iren false evidence, in any case, before this 
ouse, or any committee thereof, this house 
will proceed with the utmost severity against 
such offender.” 

8. Stiangers.—Ordered, “ That the sergeant 
at aims attending this house do from time to 
time take into custody any stranger or strangers 
that he shall see, or be informed of to be, in 
the house or gallery, while the house, or any 
committee of die whole house, is sitting; and 
that no person so taken into custody, De dis¬ 
charged out of custody, widiout tne special 
order of the house. 

“ That the back door leading to the speaker’s 
chamber be locked up every day at the sitdng 
of the house, and die key delivered to the 
clerk, to be locked up by him: and that he do 
not presume to deliver tne same to any person 
whatsoever without ordei of the house ; and that 
the sergeant at arms attending this house do 
take care to clear the speaker's dumber wvery 
day before the door is locked up. 

“ That no member of this house do presume 
*0 bring any stranger or strangers Into the house 
«r gallery thereof, while the house is sitting.” 

4 ). Constables.—Ordered, « That the coiwta- 
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bles and other officers of Middlesex and West¬ 
minster do take care that during the session of 
parliament, the passages through the streets be¬ 
tween Temple-bar and Westminster-hall shall 
be kept free and open; and that no obstructions 
be made, by cars, drays, carts, or otherwise, to 
hinder the passage of the members to and from 
this house, and that the sergeant at arms at¬ 
tending this house do give notice of this order 
to the officers aforesaid. 

** That the constables in waiting do take care 
that there be no gaming or other disorders in 
Westminster-hall, or the passages leading to the. 
house, during the sitting of parliament; and 
that there be no annoyance by chairmen, foot¬ 
men, or otherwise, therein or thereabouts. 

“ That the said orders be sent to the high 
bailiff of Westminster, and that he do see the 
same put in execution.” 

10. Footmen.—Ordered, “ That no footman 
be permitted to be within the lobby of the 
house, or upon the stairs leading thereto. 

“ That the sergeant at arms attending this 
house do,take care that there be no gaming, or 
other disorders, in the room appointed for the 
footmen attending the members of this house to 
wait in. 

“ That the sergeant at arms attending this 
house do take into his custody such footmen as 
shall presume to disobey the orders of the house; 
and that no such footmen be discharged out of 
custody but by the special order of the house.” 

11. Letters.—Ordered, “ That to prevent the • 

intercepting or losing of letters directed to mem¬ 
bers of this house, the person appointed to 
bring letters from the General Post-office to 
this house, or some other person to be appointed 
by the postmaster-general, do for the future, 
every day during the session of parliament, 
Sundays excepted, constantly attend, from ten 
of the clock in the morning till seven in the 
afternoon, at the place appointed for the de¬ 
livery of the said fetters, and take care, during 
his stay there, to deliver the same to the several 
members to whom they shall be directed, or to 
their known servant or servants, or others bring¬ 
ing notes under the hands of thb members send¬ 
ing for the same. . 

“ That the said officer do, upon his going 
away, Jock up such letters as shall remain unde¬ 
livered ; and that no letter be delivered but 
within the hours aforesaid. 

“ T^hat the said orders be sent to the post¬ 
master general. * 

“ That when any letter or packet directed to 
this house shall come to Mr. Speaker, he do 
open the same; and acquaint the house at their 
next sitting, with the contents thereof, if proper 
to be communicated to this house.” 

12. Prayers.—Ordered, “ That the sergeant 
at arms attending this house do from time to 
time, when the house is going to prayers, give 
notice thereof to all committees; and that all 
proceedings of committees in a morning, after 
such notice, be declared to be null and Void,” 

D 
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13. Votes and Proceedings.—Ordered, 1 * That 
the rotes and proceedings of this house be 
printed, being first perused by Mr. Speaker; 
and that he do appoint the printing thereof; 
and that no person but such as he shall appoint 
do presume to print the same.” 

14. Expiring Laws.—Committee appointed, 
“ to inquire what temporary laws, of a public 
and general nature, made by the parliaments of 
England, or Gicat Britain or Ireland, or of the 
United Kingdom, are now in force, and what 
laws of the like nature, passed by the English, 
British, Irish, or United Parliaments, have ex¬ 
pired between the first day of the last session of 
parliament and the first day of the present ses¬ 
sion, and also what laws of the like nature are 
about to expire in the course or at the end of 
the present session, or on or before the 1st day 
of August, 1819, or in the course or at the 
end of any session, which may commence du¬ 
ring that period, or in consequence of any con¬ 
tingent public event;” to report observations; 
power to send for persons,.papers, and records; 
instruction, “ that they do report opinion from 
time to time to the house, which of <the said 
laws are fit to be revived, continued, or made 
perpetualfive to be the quorum : to sit not¬ 
withstanding any adjournment;—Reports 1 st 
February in the last session of parliament, from 
the committee on temporary laws of a public 
and general nature, referred. 

15. Public Business.—Resolved, “ That, in 
this present session of pat liament, all orders of 
the day set down in the order-book for Mon¬ 
days and Fridays shall be disposed of before 
the house will proceed upon any motions of 
which notices shall be entered in the order- 
book.” 

16. Private Bills.—Standing Order, 18th June, 
1811. “ That all petitions for private bills be 
presented within fourteen days after the first 
Friday in the next and every future session of 
parliament,” read. 

Resolved.—“ That this house will not receive 
any petition for private bills after Friday the 
13th day of February next: 

“ That no' private bill be read the first time 
after Monday the 16th day of March next: 

“ That this house will not receive any report 
of such private bill after Monday the 20th of 
April next.” 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he was much grati¬ 
fied at hearing the renewal of t^ie grand com¬ 
mittee for courts of justice; but he should be 
very glad to find a precedent of their actual sit¬ 
ting. He Bhould be happy if such a committee 
were rendered effectual as to its objects. 1 

The resolutions were then ordered to be 
printed. 

Address to the Prince Regent.] Mr. 
Wtdehouse brought up the report of the com¬ 
mittee appointed to prepare the address to the 
Prince Regent, which was read. « 

Lord Milton said, there was one part of the 
speech from the throne, which he had heard 
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with the most unfeigned satisfaction; he alluded 
to the recommendation to erect a greater num¬ 
ber of places of public worship. No person 
could reside ever so short a time in the metro¬ 
polis, without witnessing the lamentable defi¬ 
ciency of churches; but before they applied 
to the public purse for the sum requisite for the 
erection of additional churches, it might be 
proper to inquire into the state of the property 
of the church, to see whether means might not 
be devised for making some part of it available 
for such a propose; he did not mean to say, 
however, that if it should be found that there 
was no church property which could be applied 
in that manner, he would not consent to addi¬ 
tional burthens. There was one point which 
ought to be particularly attended to in the erec¬ 
tion of churches; the greatest attention ought 
to be paid to the accommodation of the lower 
orders. There was hardly a parish church in 
the kingdom, in which great encroachments had 
not been made by persons of wealth on that 
part of the churcn which was the property of 
the population of the parish. They ought to 
guard as much as possible against the recur¬ 
rence of what he considered a very great evil—* 
the enclosure of pews from the body of the 
church. 

Mr. Curwen said, however painful it was for 
him to express any difference of opinion on an 
occasion like the present, he felt that, without 
doing so, he should not discharge his duty as a 
representative of the people. It was stated in 
the speech from the throne, that our manufac¬ 
tures were in the most flourishing condition. 
He would ask, if it was not notorious that this 
was not a true statement i An application had 
lately been made to government, by some of 
the most considerable manufacturers of the 
county of Lancaster, who stated, that they were 
cailying on the trade of printing cottons at the 
hazard of their own fortunes, without the small¬ 
est prospect of advantage, and that, without a 
repeal of certain taxes, the foreign trade in this 
article would be at an end. Many thousands ol 
individuals were employed twelve hours every 
day for six days in the week at so low wages as 
ten shillings a week. He would only ask the 
house if they thought such wages would either 
be offered or accepted if the trade was in a 
flourishing state ? Men were willing to work 
sixteen hours a day for the sake of an additional 
two shillings a week. With respect to agricul¬ 
ture, it was indeed true, that the agriculturists 
were now better off than they had been for 
some time—but how ? By the high prices alone.' 
But he would ask if the people found any thing 
like general employment ? On the contrary, 
thousands were without employment, and de¬ 
riving their subsistence from the poor rates. 
Should they then give their sanction to such a 
statement of tbe amelioration of the condition, 
of the country ? ‘It was stated, that our finances 
were improving, but he would venture to say,* 
that notwithstanding the inquisitorial system 
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which had been followed, no addition would 
be gained to the revenue. The expenditure 
exceeded the revenue by no less than eight 
millions; and if Ireland and the sinking fund 
were taken into the account, the whole defi¬ 
ciency would be found to exceed twenty-seven 
millions. He did not despair of the country, 
but then the present system of adding every 
year to the public debt must be discontinued. 
Nothing could save us from irretrievable ruin, 
unless the house would go fairly into the state 
of the country, and probe the wound to the 
bottom. It was useless and absurd to say, 

sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

The address was then agreed to, and ordered 
to be presented by privy councillors. 

Message of Condolence to the Queen.] 
Lord Castlercagh rose, to move addresses of 
condolence to her Majesty the Queen, and 
to Prince Leopold, on the loss which the 
Royal Family, His Serene Highness, and the 
country, had sustained Jh the death of the 
Princess Charlotte Augusta.—The noble lord 
trusted that this motion would meet with the J 
unanimous concurrence of the house. The want 1 
of precedent on such a subject could be no ob- j 
stacle to a measure which he had no doubt ac¬ 
corded fully with the feelings of all present. 
The event which now called for their condo¬ 
lence was of the most tragical desci iption. The 
unexpected and sudden death of a mother and 
her child in such affecting circumstances, even | 
in private life, was a subject of deep and painful ■ 
interest to every feeling mind ; how much, then, 
must these feelings be aggravated by the consi- j 
deration of the high station and prospects of | 
the illustrious individual whose lamented death 
now called for their condolence ! Her recent 
marriage to the man of her choice was brought 
about under the most auspicious circumstances, 
and formed a painful contrast to her sudden 
and untimely end. It was unnecessary to dwell 
now upon a subject on which theie existed but 
one sentiment, either in that house, <n through¬ 
out the country. Under the impression, there¬ 
fore, of such reelings, so stiong and so since.' c, 
it was surely their duty to give them expression, 
although they should have no precedent to guide 
them. The only precedent of which they could 
avail themselves for their direction in this case, 
was the mode in which they had presented 
their congiatulations to her Majesty on the mar¬ 
riage of this illustrious pair, lie proposed, 
therefore, that they should now follow up this 
precedent in conveying their condolence to her 
Majesty. He said they had no precedent for 
any address of condolence beyond the throne ; 
but the same principle which had guided them 
thus far, would also warrant them in addressing 
that illustrious individual whose Rite had Ween 
so intimately connected witli that of our be¬ 
loved Princess. The bright prospects held out, 
and the expectations formed, ftom the happy 
union of Pnnce Leopold with the Princess Char¬ 
lotte were such as can seldom occur. The rare 
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virtues and exemplary habits which they exhi- 
' bited, were such as to reflect dignity upon their 
I exalted station : and the sorrow excited by the 
fatal overthrow of hopes so confidently and so 
justly entertained, was not more general in this 
, country than in every foreign state. He there¬ 
fore proposed that a message of condolence be 
sent to her Majesty, and that the same course 
be adopted as formerly in presenting their con¬ 
gratulations. 

i- The Speaker stated, that there was no prece¬ 
dent on the records, so far as he had been able 
, to trac» them, of any address of condolence 
which went beyond the crown; but the ground 
for the present address was, as he understood, 
the congratulation which had been voted lately 
both to the Prince Leopold and the crown. 

| Lord Castlercagh then moved—“ Thdt this 
j house do condole with her Majesty on the ca¬ 
lamitous and untimely death of her Royal High¬ 
ness the Princess Charlotte Augusta.” 

Mr. Calcraft said, he rose to discharge 3 
painful duty, but he should be wanting to Him¬ 
self and those whom he represented, if he did 
not give his negative to this motion. He would 
use no harsh words, nor would he enter into 
any explanation on the subjact; but he felt 
something within him which compelled him to 
express his marked dissent. {Hear, hear, from 
the opposition benches.) 

Lord Castlereagh was understood to say, that 
as no definite objections had been stated, he had 
no reply to make. 

Mr. M. si. Taylor expressed his strong dis¬ 
sent to the motion. 

The motion was then put.—There was a 
general ciy of “ aye” Horn the Treasury side 
of the house, and as general a cry of “ no” from 
the other side. 

The Speaker. —I think the “ ayes” have it. 

It was then agreed that Mr. Disbrowe should 
attend her Majesty with the condolence 

Menage to Puisc-e Leopold.] Lord Cas¬ 
tlereagh then moved, “ That a message be sent 
' to condole with His Serene Highness Prince 
Leopold George Frederick, Dujceof Saxe, Mar¬ 
grave or Meissen, Lamlguive of ’Thuringen, 
Prince of Cobourg of Saalfeld,in the calamitous 
and untimely death of his illustrious consort. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte Au¬ 
gusta.” 

Mr. Brougham said, he heartily and sincerely 
concur ed in the^motion, and felt that it would 
be impeltment and, troublesome to trespass on 
the patience of the house by saying any tiling 
■ further on the subject. 

Mr. Calcraft spoke warmly to the bame effect. 
The motion was then put, and agreed to 
unanimously, several voices on the opposition 
side exclaiming nemine contradirente■ — -Lord 
John Thr/nne was appointed to attend His Serene 
Highness with the message. 

Bankrupt Laws.] Mr. John Smith moved 
the re-appointment of the committee on the 
bankrupt laws. 

D £ 
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Mr. Lockhart said, there was sufficient evi¬ 
dence before them to shew that the state of the 
bankrupt laws was exuemely defective. In the 
present state of thos^ laws no distinction was 
made between the moral and the immoral bank¬ 
rupt, between those who had been honest, but 
unfortunate, and those who had profusely squan¬ 
dered the money of their creditors before the 
act of bankiuptcy. He thought there should 
be a greater power in some tnbunal to inquire 
into the previous conduct of the bankrupt. This 
powei, he conceived, would be best vested in 
the commissioners of bankrupts. He hoped 
the committee would report as early as possible, 
as it was a subject connected with the interests, 
the morals and credit of the country. 

The committee was then appointed, consist¬ 
ing of Mr. John Smith, Mr. Solicitor-General, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Lockhart, and several 
others, with power to send for pel sons, papers 
and records, and to sit notwithstanding any ad¬ 
journment of the house. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir F. Burdctt 
rose, and said he had some petitions to present 
in favour of parliamentary reform. He did not 
know what effect they would have on the pro¬ 
posal which was. in agitation to repeal that act 
which was commonly called the act for suspend¬ 
ing the habeas corpus act. Whatever was done 
would not alter his opinion respecting that act, 
and the cruel and atrocious proceedings of the 
ministers under it, who had used it, perhaps, 
for the purpose for which it was intended—to 
put a stop to the great question of parliamentary 
reform, in favour of which petitions had been 
presented signed by a million of persons, though 
many of them had been rejected on the pretence 
of some defect in form, or because the meaning 
of the petitioners was presented in printed, and 
not in written words. He did not much care 
whether the habeas corpus act was revived, 
whether it remained suspended, or whether it 
was obliterated from the statute-book, since it 
was reduced to this condition, that it might be 
suspended whenever the ministers thought pro¬ 
per, or on any pretences which they chose to 
allege. It would be better, perhaps, that it 
should be obliterated from the statute-book, and 
io r this reason.—that the ministers jnow con¬ 
cealed the real import of their measures under 
the name of a suspension of the habeas corpus ; 
whereas, if it were altogether repealed, the 
people would be left to the protection of magna 
charta, under which they had the same right to 
personal protection; the statute of habeas corpus 
affording only a more summary remedy to per¬ 
sons aggrieved. The great body of the people 
of England who had demanded parliamentary 
reform, had now found it necessary to proceed 
cautiously, in consequence of the practice which 
had been pursued by the government of sending 
about spies and informers, if not for the purpose 
of entrapping the people into illegal acts, yet in 
such a manner that they always took on them- 
selv es to entrap those who were-unwary.—$y the' 
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ISthof Charles the Second, st. l.c. 5. it was pro¬ 
vided, that no petition for any alteration in church 
or state, should be signed by more than twenty 
persons. From the disposition which had been 
shewn to revive sleeping laws, the persons who 
were desirous of petitioning Imagined that this 
law might be put in force against them. The 
petitioners were not to be fi lghtened out of the 
course they had adopted to obtain their consti¬ 
tutional rights ; but they also were desirous not 
to alarm the timid and the weak, or to give any 
opportunity for the employment of spies and 
infoimers, or to bring together large numbers 
of people, among whom these agents of the 
ministers might find some whom they might 
excite to riot, and thus throw discredit on the 
cause. They had therefore determined, in or¬ 
der to accomplish their objects, to present 
petitions, each of which would be signed by 
twenty persons. The question of a reform in 
that house, was, in his opinion, the only great 
and important question which could come be¬ 
fore them ; and he had therefore thought fit to 
lose no time in presenting the first of a series of 
petitions on this subject, to which he should 
hereafter have to call their attention. He con¬ 
cluded by presenting the following petition, 
signed by twenty inhabitants of the city of Bath. 
—“ That the petitioners, deeply impressed with 
the evils that have resulted, and the ruin that 
threatens to follow, from the injurious state of 
the representation of the people, entreat the 
early attention of the house to the question of 
parliamentary reform ; a great proportion, per¬ 
haps a majority of the house, so far from being 
the representatives of the people, are notoriously 
known to represent the interests of wealthy 
peers or trading borough-holders, or to have 
purchased seats in the house for the express 
purpose of disposing of them to the best advan¬ 
tage to the ministry of the day, one of whom 
has been himself branded with trafficking in this 
disgraceful barter of national honour for indi¬ 
vidual comfort; such a state of pollution in an 
assembly, which ought to be the source of ho¬ 
nour and the fountain of piosperity and free¬ 
dom, has entailed upon this injured country all 
the mischiefs attendant upon a state of corrup¬ 
tion so gross, and a dependence so unlimited 
upon the increased and increasing influence of 
the crown ; and being firmly convinced that a 
radical reform in the representation, a recui- 
rence to annual parliaments, and the adoption 
of universal suffrage, are the only means of pre¬ 
venting a fatal revolution, the petitioners ask, 
from tne wisdom of the truly honourable mem¬ 
bers of the house, those measures, which can 
alone restore the confidence and secure the tran¬ 
quillity of the nation.”—Eight other petitions, 
each signed by twenty inhabitants of the same 
city, were presented Dy Sir F. Burdctt,.read t 
ana laid on the table*. 

* See the note, post, on the construction of tins 
statute. 
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Thursday, January 29. 

State op the Country.] The Earl of 
Liverpool rose, in the absence of his noble friend 
the Secretary of State for the home department, 
to give notice, that it was the intention of that 
noble lord to lay before the house on Monday 
next, certain papers relative to the internal state 
of the country, and to move that those docu¬ 
ments be referred to a committee. He therefore 
now moved that their lordships be summoned 
for Monday next.—Ordered. 

Repea l op the Suspension Act.] The bill 
for repealing the habeas corpus suspension act 
was brought up from the Commons by Mr. 
Brogden and others. 

The Lord Chancellor read the title of the bill, 
.md stated, that it had been returned without any 
amendment. 
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Repeal of the Suspension Act.] A mes¬ 
sage from the House of Lords announced, that 
rheir lordships had passed a bill, intituled, “ an 
Act to repeal an Act made in the last session of 
parliament, intituled, an Act to continue an Act 
to empower his Majesty to secure and de¬ 
tain such persons as his Majesty shall suspect 
are conspiring against his person and govern¬ 
ment.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it would 
perhaps be more convenient for both parties to 
reserve any observations they might wish to 
make on the subject of the suspension to a fu¬ 
ture day. On Monday next a communication 
would be made of certain papers relative to the 
internal state of the counti-y. He trusted that 
whatever differences of opinion might exist with 
respect to the necessity for the suspension, or 
the manner in which the powers given to minis¬ 
ters had been exercised, there could be but 
one opinion respecting the propriety of passing 
the repeal through the house with as little delay 
as possible. It was his intention therefore to 
propose that the house should depart from their 
usual practice, and pass the bill through all its 
stages that day. He concluded with moving 
that the bill be read a first time. 

Mr. Tierney agreed in thinking that the sus¬ 
pension act ought to be repealed with as little 
delay as possible. He should abstain at present 
from entering into any of the topics alluded to 
by the right hon. gentleman, on the understand¬ 
ing that the subject would be gone fully into on 
a future day. 

The bill was then read a first time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequ$r moved* the 
second reading. 

Sir William Burroughs asked, in what manner 
the subject would be gone into *|n Monday ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it was 
first intended to lay before the house certain 
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paptrs On the internal state of the country, and 
afterwards, the appointment of a committee 
would be proposed. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know, whether the 
committee was to be chosen by ballot, or direct 
nomination ? 

Mr. Brougham said, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought not to leave them in the dark 
on this subject. In the last session, there were 
two ways of proceedings: one by ballot, and 
the other by motion. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, he be¬ 
lieved the committee would be named by 
ballot. 

Mr. Brougham wished to know, whether the 
committee was to be proposed on Monday, or 
on a future day ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said,, the 
papers would be laid before the house on Mon¬ 
day, and the committee would not be proposed 
till a future day. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved 
the commitment of the bill. On the question 
for the Speaker’s leaving the chair. 

Lord Folkestone rose and said, he had no wish 
to delay the proceedings in the quick passing of 
a bill, which was, in his opinion, so very neces¬ 
sary. He was, however, much surprised, con¬ 
sidering the time when he entered the house, 
that this bill, as a matter of public business, had 
proceeded so far, as it was not conformable to 
the usual practice. It seemed as if ministers 
were afraid of opposition, or dreaded discussion, 
and, at all events, their conduct was very un¬ 
fair. He could not think that the bare repeal of 
the habeas corpus suspension act was enough. 
Something appeared to be due to those persons 
who had suffered by apprehension and confine¬ 
ment. He wished to speak under the informa- 
mation and correction of others who were bet¬ 
ter acquainted with the law than himself; but 
as far as he could form a judgment on the mat¬ 
ter, it seemed that die persons discharged on 
recognizances had been unjustly treated. He 
could perceive no sufficient legal authority for 
demanding these recognizances J for.he thought 
that some accusation, upon oath, should have 
been alleged against the parties to justify such a 
proceeding. There were, unquestionably, cases 
where the courts could bind parties to a re¬ 
cognizance ; but in this instance it appeared 
that they were bound, where there was no right 
to bina them. IP he was correct in his ideas, 
he must conceive that this bill did not go far 
enough; and that a clause should be introduced 
for the purpose of vacating the recognizances 
which had Been so illegally demanded. If it 
was not proposed by others, he should bring 
up a clause himself to that effect. 

The Attorney-General said, that the question 
whether recognizances had been justly or un¬ 
justly demanded from the persons lately dis¬ 
charged from confinement undei the suspension 
act, was a question better fitted for the conside- 
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ration of a court of law than for debate in that 
house. There were many occasions in which 
persons were bound to enter into them, though 
discharged, in order that they might appear 
when called upon. If the taking of these re¬ 
cognizances was illegal, there was power in the 
court to investigate the matter, ana to discharge 
the individuals. He was not certain whether 
the noble lord had asked for his legal opinion 
as to the power of magistrates. The magistrate 
had the power of taking single personal secu¬ 
rity in various cases. The Secretary of State 
had the power to apprehend persons for treason, 
which he could do through the medium of a 
magistrate. Then the magistrate acted under 
his orders, and recognizances might be required. 
But the real question was one purely of law. 
With* respect to applications for discharge from 
recognizances, no bar was placed against hear¬ 
ing them. Pai ties who made objections in point 
of law were told, that they should not be de¬ 
prived of the opportunity of making their ob¬ 
jections. He trusted that jie, in the conduct he 
had pursued, had judged rightly. Had he acted 
in a different way, he might have been told that 
he wanted to prevent the statement of objections 
in point of law.. 

Mr. Brand said, the Attorney-General had 
confounded the practice of courts of law with 
the legislation of the country. The men de¬ 
tained under the suspension act were enlarged 
on the condition of entering into recognizances 
for their appearance in court on a future day, 
and therefore they were under the control of 
the court. But the house were now repealing 
the act under which those men were held in 
confinement, and provision ought to be made 
that no detention should be continued after the 
passing of the bill. 

Lora Castlereagh observed, that the object of 
the present bill was, to restore the law to its 
natural and usual course of operation: any ap¬ 
plications respecting recognizances might be 
made to the courts in the regular way. He 
should object to any such clause as the noble 
lord had proposed. 

Mr. Brougham contended that the noble lord 
(Castlersagh) had not understood the grounds 
on which the clause was proposed, It was 
true, no doubt, that after the passing of the 
present bill, no persons could be arrested or 
detained in prison, without having the power of 
forcing on their trial, but in what way djd the 
government now epdeavour to Escape from this ? 
The persons detained under the suspension act 
were bound on their recognizance to appear in 
court on a certain day, that is to say, the bill 
would still be in force against them. In substance, 
government were enabled to detain persons in 
custody afterthe passing of the repeal—they were 
bound to appear in court on the first day of 
Hilary term, and ft om day to day afterwards. 
Various things might be demanded f«>m men 
confined under suen circumstances, as the con¬ 
dition on which they could obtain their libera- 
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tion—-they might be compelled to pay tool.— 
they might be asked to go down on their knees 
—or .they might be asked to give recognizances 
to appear on a certain day m court, and from 
time to time afterwards. Ministers chose to 
demand a recognizance; and, with few excep¬ 
tions, it was deemed advisable to accede to their 
demand. Could any man, however, say, that 
they had the power to demand such recogni¬ 
zances, and to detain those individuals who re¬ 
fused to grant them, without the suspension act ? 
Why then these recognizances necessarily flowed 
from the suspension act, and ought to be va¬ 
cated by the repeal. The demand was gene¬ 
rally complied with—in three cases it was 
rejected—and the parties chose rather to re¬ 
main in prison, when another process was re¬ 
sorted to, not now before the house, he alluded 
to the proceeding of a certain London justice. 
It had been argued that this was properly a 
question for the consideration of a court of law: 
but he contended that it was not properly a 
question for the consideration of a court of law. 
The way taken in this case, was to put an option 
to the parties, which option could not have been 
put to them, had they not been visited with the 
extraordinary powers of the suspension act. 

The Solicitor-General c ontended that the hon. 
and learned gentleman had not argued the point 
correctly. Suppose no act for suspending the 
habeas corpus act had been passed, would not 
the secretary of state have possessed the same 
powers of apprehending and committing for 
treason? The act did not, in such respects, 
confer new powers on the secretary of state, 
The act was not passed to enable to commit, 
but only prevented the privileges of the habeas 
corpus act. The legality of requiring recogni¬ 
zances was not essentially connectca with the 
suspension act. The power was exercised in¬ 
dependently of the provisions of the act, which 
took away the right of bail. The question at 
to the recognizances remained, independent of 
the act; and it was a question purely of law. . 

Sir W. Burroughs submitted, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman (the solicitor-gencralf had 
not answered his hon. and learned friena (Mr. 
Brougham.) The secretary of state was armed 
with no power to demand recognizances: and 
in taking them in this case he had usurped a 
power which did not belong to him. The in¬ 
dividuals detained ought either to have been 
released or brought to trial; but the secretary 
of state had thought fit on his own authority to 
annex conditions to the release. The hon. and 
learned gentleman seemed to think that the se¬ 
cretary of state had a right by the common law 
to discharge on recognizance. This was not 
the case. When persons were arrested on a 
charge of high treason, no magistrate or au¬ 
thority, except the court of King’s Bench, had 
any cognizance. A magistiatc had no power 
in such a case' to take any recognizance or admit 
to bail. If an inferior magistrate bad not a 
right to take bail, then he had not a right to 
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take recognizances. ( Hear, hear.) It had been 
admitted, that there was no serious ground for 
the detention of the individuals; but there 
might be an object to keep up alarm, and “there¬ 
by to gain and to rally round administration 
those who otherwise would not have supported 
them. {Hear.) The question of the recognizances 
was, he thought, materially connecteawith the 
present bill, particularly as it concerned the 
conduct which had been pursued under the sus¬ 
pension act. 

.Mr. Lockhart agreed, to a certain extent, 
with the solicitor-general, that the question as 
to recognizances did not flow from the suspen¬ 
sion act, but might be considered as a question 
at common law; yet there were various consi¬ 
derations connected with the subject. 

Sir S. Romilly said, he did not intend to offer 
any obstruction to the measure now before the 
house. But he felt himself bound to express 
his decided opinion, that the' bill which they 
were now about to repeal, was originally alto¬ 
gether uncalled for, and seemed to him to have 
been intended as an experiment upon the pa¬ 
tience of the country. At present it was not 
his intention to enter at large into the merits of 
the question, but merely to offer a few general 
observations. It had been asked repeatedly, and 
with great propriety, at the passing of the sus¬ 
pension act, what use was intended to be made 
of the measure. It was always answered, that 
it was necessary, in the 6tate of the country, to 
enable government to detain certain persons in 
custody without bringing them to trial, as a dis¬ 
closure of certain facts connected with their 
conviction might be attended with serious con¬ 
sequences to the public tranquillity. Some of 
the people, however, taken up and detained un¬ 
der this pretence, had been discharged more 
than two months ago without any trial or in¬ 
quiry ; the necessity of detaining them, no 
longer existed in the state of the country. It 
was proposed, at the time of passing the bill, 
that its duration should be limited to the 1st of 
December, but this was not assented to, and 
the country had existed nearly twelve months 
under the tyranny- of this dreadful statute. 
It had still the misfortune to exist under this 
statute, and the exercise of the arbitrary pow¬ 
ers conferred by it had continued till within 
a few days. But die very proper urgency with 
which the present bill was hurried through its 
several stages, proved that there was not a ves¬ 
tige of danger now to require its operations. 
When did it become thus useless ? Was the 
suspension act necessary last night—last week—- 
a month—or two months ago ? (Hear, hear, 
hear.) It appeared that since the month of 
June last, there existed not a shadow of pretext 
for its continuance; since that period therg had 
been no insurrection, no appearance of disaffec¬ 
tion ; at least not such as came before the public 
notice; and had such a spijit• existed, there 
*ras very little doubt but we should have heard 
of it, as there appeared in a certain quarter an 


extraordinary alacrity in divulging plots and 
conspiracies. Let it be remarked, and the re¬ 
mark was well worthy of attention, that it was 
in the month of June last that the conduct of 
certain spies and emissaries of government was 
exposed; and from that time we had heard of 
no discontent—no insurrection—no conspira¬ 
cies. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. B. Bathurst said, it was the practice of 
the other side of the house to represent this 
measure as setting its supporters in array against 
the people; but this was uncandid ana unjust. 
It was not against the people that they were 
fiirnished with this discretion; but against the 
deluded part of the people, and for the benefit 
of the public at large. In the same spirit the 
officers of the crown had been charged by the 
hon. and learned gentleman with bringing for¬ 
ward some late proceedings, and persisting in 
them for the express purpose of rendering juries 
contemptible, and thus preparing the public 
mind for further encroachments on one of their 
most valuable privileges. But common candour 
and justice would ascribe their conduct to a 
more honourable motive—to an imperative sense 
of public duty. It had been asserted, and with 
great confidence, that all the mischiefs which 
had occurred had their origin in the artful ma¬ 
chinations of a certain individual, whose name 
(Oliver) had formerly been mentioned in that 
house. He had no difficulty in asserting, in 
opposition to all this clamour, that that indi¬ 
vidual had done no mischief whatever; that on 
the contrary h.e had done great service; and 
that he had disclosed conspiracies at which 
he had only incidentally and accidentally been 
present; for surely little weight could attach to 
the unfortunate declarations or the men who were 
executed at Derby*, besides that they were fully 
disproved by their own previous statements. It 
had been said that government ceased to employ 
spies in the month of June, and that, from that 
period the country remained tranquil: but the 
real cause of this tranquillity was to be found ra¬ 
ther in the suspension of the habeas coiyms, 
and the salutary apprehensions of the trial which 
was then hanging over the* disaffected. He 
solemnly protested, that to the be6t of his 
judgment the state of the country was'not .such 
at any given period up to this date, that the 
bill could be repealed with safety. 

Sir Samuel Romilly explained. He had not 
alluded to the employment of any particular 
individual, but*stated generally, that govern¬ 
ment had employed various instruments, and 
that those persons promoted the mischief which 
they were sent to detect. But he was astonished 
to hear the right hon. gentleman maintain, that 

* Braiulrelh, before his execution, was heard oc¬ 
casionally to mutter. “ Oliver has brought me. to 
this.”—“ But for Oliver I should not have been 
here.” Ludlam, while the executioner was putting 
the rope round his neck, exclaimed loudly and dis¬ 
tinctly, this is all Oliver ami the government.” 
(From The Time* journal, Nov. S, 1817.) 
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persons employed to detect treason had not 
promoted it, bince the repoit of the secret 
committee of the lords distinctly admitted it. 

Mr. B. Bathurst said, that the persons al¬ 
luded to in the report were not employed by 
government, but by inferior magistrates. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that ministers conti¬ 
nued to act on the extraordinary powers con¬ 
ferred upon them to the very last; for that, 
down to the 20th day of January, they kept 
certain peisons in confinement. He understood 
from the other side that they had pledged 
themselves to two distinct points. They un¬ 
dertook to show, hrst, that danger existed to 
the vt-i \ last hour of the suspension, and that 
the bill was not continued in force beyond what 
was absolutely necessary; for if it continued 
one day or one hour beyond that necessity, it 
was a heavy ciime, for which somebody had to 
answei. The second point to which they were 
pledged was, a thoiough defence of all the spies 
they had < mployed, and they had undertaken 
to piovc that spies were not in anyone instance 
the cause of the mischief.' 

The bouse then resolved itself into a com¬ 
mittee of the whole house. 

In a few minutes the house resumed, and the 
Chancellor of the' Exchequer moved that the bill 
be read a tbiid time. 

Loid Folkestone then proposed a clause to 
the following effect:—“ That all persons bound 
by recognizances under the suspension act, be 
henceforth completely discharged from those 
recoj nizances, but that this clause should not 
apply to any other lecognizances.” 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the clause 
proposed by the noble lord placed the house in 
an extremely awkward situation. In such a 
case they would actually be legislating on 
a subject, the legality of which remained to be 
discussed in a court of justice. He hoped, 
therefore, that this difficulty would be avoided 
by withdrawing the clause. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that some of those 
poor unfortunate men had been more than 
twelve months in confinement, during which 
their families were left unprotected and star¬ 
ving. It was therefore a question not so much 
of justice as of humanity. Even if they could 
obtain redress in a court of law, yet they would 
be exposed to heavy expenses. He hoped 
that the house would save them this necessity, 
and release them completely from the effect of 
their recognizances as a small atonemefit for 
the htavy evils they had suffered from the act 
of suspi nsion. 

Lo.<! Folkestone said, he rested his clause, 
not upon a doubtful statement of any facts, but 
on such as were notorious, and that he proposed 
merely the complete repeal of the suspension 
act. 

The Attorney-General thought it impossible 
he could have been misunderstood. He was far 
from supposing the recognizances illegdl. God 
forbid that he should defend any illegal act. Sup- 
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pose that these men, instead of being discharged# 
were still in prison, Could the noble lord pro¬ 
pose a clause for their release ? He knew he 
could - not. All the effect the repeal could have 
in such a case, was to leave them to the coma 
mon operation of the habeas corpus act, as if the 
suspension had never taken place. Notice had 
been given to these men that their attendance 
would not be required; and they were told, 
that whenever it should be required, previous 
notice would be given. The notice was com¬ 
municated to the whole of them, before they 
left home, except one man, who had set oue 
before the notice arrived. The recognizances, 
therefore, were not held over their heads to 
harass or distress them. The object of the noble 
lord was, that matters should be placed exactly 
in the same state as if the act had never passed. 
It only deprived them of the right of being 
tried, and when repealed, left the habeas corpus 
in full operation. He did not, therefore, think 
it necessary, either as to humanity or principle, 
that the clause proposed should be inserted in 
the bill. 

Mr. Brougham said, he imagined that the 
attorney-general did not yet understand the plea 
on which this clause was offered to the house. 
It was by virtue of the act of suspension that the 
secretary of state had been enabled to exact 
these recognizances from the prisoners. The 
persons bound by these recognizances might go 
to the King's Bench, and demand to be released 
from them. But might not the King’s Bench 
say, that they .had voluntarily, and with their 
eyes open, entered into them ? Was it not 
likely they would say so ? The attorney-general 
then well knew they were without their remedy. 
But what was it that had enabled the govern¬ 
ment to demand these recognizances in such a 
manner that the prisoners were compelled to 
comply ? The suspension of the habeas corpus 
act. It was then suspended, and at the time 
when their recognizances were entered into, no 
man knew how long it would remain suspended. 
In common cases, when the government had 
detained a man, they might offer him his dis¬ 
charge on his recognizance-; if he refused that, 
the alternative was that he must be brought to 
trial. But, on the other hand, during the sus¬ 
pension of the habeas corpus act, if a prisoner 
refused to give his recognizance, the govern¬ 
ment was not obliged to bring him to trial. He 
would in that case be compelled to remain in 
prison, as the right of suing out his writ of 
habeas corpus was denied. Was there no dif¬ 
ference between saying, give your recognizance 
or you shall be brought to trial, and saying, 
give your recognizance or you shall remain in 
prison ? Here was the gist of the question. In 
thre^ cases whgre the prisoners refused the al¬ 
ternative, they were kept in confinement till 
within a few days of the meeting of parliament. 
He hoped that, the conduct of a London 
magistrate towards two of those persons 
whom hs had committed previously to the 

8 
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passing of the act, would soon come under the 
consideration of the house. (Hear.) The fate 
ot those tin ee shewed the terrible option given 
to the unhappy prisoners, which led them to 
give voluntary recognizances. He called upon 
his learned friend opposite, to say whether the 
Court of King’s Bench would not refuse redress 
on the ground that the recognizances were vo¬ 
luntarily entered into ? 

The Solicitor-General observed, that the learn¬ 
ed gentleman had now placed the argument on 
the ground that the recognizances were volun¬ 
tarily enteied into, and that, therefore, the 
Court of King’s Bench would refuse redress. 
On this point, he was ready to join issue with 
him, ana would assert, without fear of contra¬ 
diction, that the Court of King’s Bench would 
not refuse redress on such a ground. The 
question was not whether the parties had en¬ 
tered into recognizances voluntarily, or by du¬ 
ress ; but whether these recognizances were 
legal or not. On the point of legality alone 
would the Court of King’s Bench consider the 
question. The magistrates had, unquestionably, 
the right to hold to bail, and consequently to 
take personal recognizances. The only ques¬ 
tion was, whether they had done so legally, 
in the present case. This question was not 
for the house to decide. They had only 
to repeal their own act, and that would be 
effectually answered by the bill before them, 
without any such clause as the noble lord 
proposed. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was surprised to hear the 
learned gentleman opposite pretend to under¬ 
stand that his learned friend near him had 
shifted his ground. He had from the first rested 
the argument on the ground of the recogniz¬ 
ances having been voluntai ily entered into. To 
say, therefore, that he had now placed the ar¬ 
gument on that ground, was a misrepresenta¬ 
tion. The secretary of state had derived from 
the suspension the power of detaining in prison 
without trial. Would it be pretended that this did 
not give him in effect the power of committing 
at his pleasure; and would it be denied, that an 
act of indemnity would be called for to cover 
the. commitment as well as the detention ? This 
power of committing and detaining was derived 
exclusively from the suspension act. From the 
same source was derived at least the opportu¬ 
nity of obtaining the recognizances. (Hear, 
hear.) Could it then be pretended that the 
suspension act was repealed while this part of 
it remained in force ? The house was bound in 

* It may be propi-r to subjoin a>i ou line of the 
proceedings that took place hi the Court of King's 
Bench on the subject of these, recognizances.—On 
the first day of Hilary Term, (Jan. 23,) .John 
Robert., Irands II ard, John Johnson, John Knight, 
John Itogfpiley, and several others, late of Man¬ 
chester, IVrby, Sec appeared on th> floor of the 
Court, and claimed to be heard rfeparately. 

John Roberts, of Manchester, said, that he had 
fcacn confined in Gloucester gaol, under the habeas 
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consistency with their professed object to adopt' 
the clause proposed. 

The Attorney-General repeated his former ar¬ 
guments as to the legality of the recognizances, 
and the opportunity that would be afforded of 
discussing it in a court of law. 

Sir W. Burroughs asked, why were recogniz¬ 
ances taken at all ? If there existed any danger, 
why release the prisoners; if not, why oblige 
them to enter into recognizances ? This was 
no trifling evil. The intention and the effect of 
these recognizances were to send the prisoners 
back to the world, loaded with suspicion. To 
do away tiiis evil, it was indispensable to adopt 
the clause proposed, and he would therefore 
divide the house rather than dispense with it. 

Lord Folkestone rose to say, that in order to 
save trouble, he would withdraw the clause, if 
the attorney-general would state that he was 
ready to move the Court of King's Bench, to 
have all the recognizances discharged; but if 
the attorney-general only meant to give his own 
assurance that the recognizances would not be 
acted upon, he should feel himself compelled to 
press the clause. 

The 'Attorney-General said, the nature of the 
case had been misunderstood, if it was supposed 
that the persons in question had entered into 
recognizances for their good behaviour. Their 
recognizances were only for their appearance in 
court to answer any charge that might be insti¬ 
tuted against them. At the time they were 
discharged, it had not been determined whether 
any proceeding against them should be insti¬ 
tuted. Their recognizances could not after¬ 
wards be discharged till the first day of term- 
On that day they appeared in court, notwith¬ 
standing the notice given them that their ap¬ 
pearance was not necessary. When he said 
notwithstanding the notice, he excepted a few 
who left their nomes before such notice could 
have been given. When they appeared in court, 
he said to them that their recognizances should 
not be acted upon, but should be immediately 
discharged; but some of them replied, that they 
had a nght to make objections to the recogniz¬ 
ances. He then at once said* he would not de¬ 
prive them of that right; God forbijl that he 
should interpose, by any deed of his, between 
them and their right to bring forward legal 
objections. He had now no hesitation in say¬ 
ing, that their recognizances would be forth¬ 
with discharged. 

Lord Folkestone then withdrew his clause and 
the bill was read a third time, and passed*. 

corpus suspension act, and had been liberated at 
the beginning of the present month, under a re¬ 
cognizance to appear in tbe Court of King’s 
Bench on the first day of this term. He wished 
to know if Lord Ellenborough had any charge 
against him. 

Ia>rd F.llenborough.— I a charge against you ?— 
You nu^t couch your application properly ; I have 
no charge against yon. 

Roberts .—Then, will voot lordship couofcl tpe 
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Grievances under the Suspension Act.] 
Lord Folkestone presented the following petition 

what I am to do, and where I am to obtain redress 
for my unjust imprisonment ? 

" Lord Ellenborough.—I am a judge, not a counsel. 
You have appeared, and therefore you have satisfied 
your recognizance. 

Another person now begged to be heard; but 
before he had proceeded far, he was interrupted 
by Francis Ward, who read a copy of the recogni¬ 
zance, by which he had been bound to appear this 
day, and so from day to day, whenever he should 
be called upon, under a penalty of 1001. He in¬ 
sisted that that recognizance ought to be dis¬ 
charged. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that this was quite 
a voluntary obtrusion, and if such persons were 
listened to, the term ought to be extended to double 
its present length. 

Mr. Justice Bayley informed them that the re¬ 
cognizance was satisfied by their appearance, which 
would be recorded ; the court had uo power to dis¬ 
charge the recognizance, which was to continue for 
a year. 

Another of the persons on the floor here insisted 
that it ought to be discharged: he was 130 miles 
from home, without a penny in his pocket; and if he 
were to reach home, he might be called upon next 
week to appear again; or, indeed, from day to day, 
during the present term. 

John Knight demanded either to be put upon his 
trial forthwith, or to be set at large entitely : it was 
not just that this recognizance should be hanging 
over the head of an innocent man, to compel him 
to submission, or to silence the expression of his 
•pinions. 

John Johnston said, that the object of it was to 
allow him to go at large, while he was a good lad, 
but to punish him if he were a naughty boy. 

Lord F.llenborough desired him to avoid such fool¬ 
ish and indiscreet language. 

Another of these persons was about to read a state¬ 
ment of his case, when he was stopped by the court, 
as it had nothing to do with the question. 

Mr. Justice Abbott said, that their appearance on 
the floor would be sufficient for the present, and they 
might now go borne until called upon to appear 
again in case of misconduct. 

They did not seem at all satisfied with this answer, 
but spoke of redress and unjust imprisonment. One 
of them said, that he had been dragged from his 
family and immured for 22 weeks in a dungeon se¬ 
veral hundred miles distant. After the peremptory 
paper had been gone through, Lord Ellenborough, 
Mr. Justice Abbott, and Mr. Justice Holroyd with¬ 
drew, leaving Mr. Justice. Bayley, whn read an affi¬ 
davit, presented to him by Ward. His lordship said 
that he could do nothing but advipttthe partiesio go 
home; he had no doubt that they would not be again 
required to appear. i 

Until said he meant to found a motion upon his 
affidai it. Mr. Justice Bayley told him that it would 
be of no use at any time, but now the court was 
not sitting. 

Johnston in the name of the whole of them informed 
his lordship, that as their appearance to-day satisfied 
the terms of the recognizance, they would return to¬ 
morrow prepared with affidavits, on which motions 
might bf founded. 

On the following day, Johnston appeared in court, 
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of Francis Ward, which was ordered to be 
read: viz. “ That the petitioner is a lace-maker, 

and moved, either that he might be discharged from 
the recognizance into which he had been forced to 
enter, or that he might be brought to trial forth¬ 
with. 

Lord Elleuborough.—>Is there any recognizance of 
John Johnston before the court ? 

Mr. Deaitry, clerk of the crown office, answered 
in the affirmative. 

Lord Ellenborough.—Read the recognizance. 

Mr. Deaitry then read the recognizance, which 
was taken before E. T. Lyon, Esquire, at the Castle of 
Exeter, and bound the defendant, John Johnston, 
under a penalty of 100/. to appear in his Majesty’s 
Court of King’s Bench on the first day of the present 
term, to answer all and every matter and thing which 
might be alleged against him, and there to attend 
from day to day until discharged. 

Lord Ellenborough.—Now what have you to object 
to this recognizance ? 

Mr. Johnston,—1 wish to state the circumstances 
under which my imprisonment took place. I have 
prepared an affidavit on the subject, which I ain de¬ 
sirous your lordship should hear read. 

I.oid' Ellenborough.—I yesterday explained that 
| there was uo occasion for tlje parties under recogni¬ 
zances to attend till further notice. 

Mr. Johnston. —I call oil you to read my case, 
which is stated in the affidavit I hold in my hand. 

Lord Ellenborough.—What object is to be derived 
from hearing the affidavit ? 

Mr. Johnston. —The object which I have in view is 
to have my recognizances cancelled, or tube brought 
to trial as soon as convenient. I do not mean to be 
importunate. 

Lord Ellenborough.—It must appear that wc 
have a right to cancel your recognizances before 
it can be done. As for bringing you to trial, that is 
not in our power. 

Mr. Johnston. —I presume you will give me a de¬ 
cided answer. 

Mr. Justice Bayley.—Can you shew us any 
grounds upon which we shall be authorized in 
drawing the conclusion that the recognizauce into 
which you have entered, ought not to have been 
taken ? 

Mr. Johnston .—I do not pretend to say that there 
are any such grounds. 

lord Ellenborough.—Then you are in no condi¬ 
tion to make this motion. Unless you can shew us 
that your recognizance has been illegally taken,'wc 
have no right to disturb it. We cannot have the time 
of the court thus wasted. 

Mr. Johnston.^. The object which I am desirous of 
obtaining is of vast importance to me. 

Mr. Justice Bayley.—Yonr application is confined 
to two things: first, that you should be brought to 
trial forthwith. To this you have received for an¬ 
swer that the court have not the power to bring you 
to trial. The second thing for which you apply is to 
be discharged from your recognizance, ami upon this 
the answer has been equally explicit. There is no 
ground upon which the court can comply with this 
request, unless yq-i can satisfy us that your recogni¬ 
zance has been illegally obtained fiom you. You 
say your affidavit does not go to shew that there 
has been an illegality in the mode of taking your 
recognizance, consequently wp can afford yo* no 
rcdiess. 
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and has resided in the parish of Saint Mary, in 
the town of Nottingham, upwards of twenty- 

Mr .Johnston. —Then I must certainly beg of the 
court, (as I shall remain in town, and be in attend¬ 
ance from day to day, as my recognizance requires) 
to allow me the meaps of supporting myself. It 
would not he prudent to return to my family, 
and still to have this recognizance held over my 
head. It is my decided wish, if my recognizance 
can’t be discharged, that I be brought to trial. Ill 
the interim, I hope your lordships will afford me tiie 
means of living comfortably. Your lordships will 
not think this request unreasonable. 

Lord EUenborougb.—Your application, if not 
unreasonable, is certainly an extraordinary one.— 
The court have no power to comply with your 
desire. 

Mr. Johnston .—Then your lordship means to say 
that you refuse to grant any one of my appli¬ 
cations > 

Lord Ellcnborough.—I mean to say what I have 
said. £ 

The Attorney-General now addressed the court a™ 
follows :—“ My lords, I had no notice whatever of 
any Such motions as those which you have heard 
being about to be made this day, save what I derived 
from the ordinary channels of public information, in 
which I saw reported that which occurred yesterday. 
In consequence of what I thus collected, I felt it my 
duty to attend here and to state, and I have every rea¬ 
son to believe, the gentleman who has been making 
these applications, had notice before he left Man¬ 
chester, that his attendance in couit would not be 
required.” 

Lord EUenborougb.—Then the inconvenience and 
expense of being absent from his family is attribut¬ 
able to himself ? 

The Attorney-Generals—So I believe; and I be¬ 
lieve that evci y other gentleman who entered into 
recognizances under sitmlai circumstances, received 
a like communication. 

Mr. John Ion .—I do not mean to deny that. 

Lord Ellcnborough.—Then there is an end of this 
business. 

Nr.Johnston .—But T wish to state the nature of the 
notice which I received. 

lord Ellenboiough.— i’eally the time of the 
court, which belongs to other suitors, cannot be 
thus trifled with. We have heard your motion, and 
hare given you the. only answer of which it is sus¬ 
ceptible. 

Mr. Johnston. —Then I suppose I must submit to 
the consequences. 

Two other persons made similar motions, which 
were rejected. Others were prepared to bear the 
same course, but the court would not hear them. 

On a subsequent day, however, Joseph Mitchell 
obtained a rule, to oblige Sir Nathaniel Conant (chief 
magistrate of the police establishment at Bow-street) 
to shew cause why the recognizance entered into by 
Mitchell, should not he discharged. On the 31st of 
January, the Attorney-General attended to shew 
cause. The application, he observed, was made on 
the ground, that the recognizance had been obtained 
by compulsion, and at a time win;* Mitchell, being a 
prisoner, was not in a condition to act according to 
bis own will; hut he should be able to satisfy the 
noiiit, that there was no pretence for this assertion. 
On the contrary, Mitchell had not only voluntarily 
submitted to it at the time, but had strongly recom¬ 
mended to a person of the name of Bctibow, also in 
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eight years, having a wife, four children, and a 
mother ninety years of age, dependent upon 

custody undqr a warrant of the Secretary of State, to 
do the same, telling Benbow, that he was a fool not 
to comply with what was a iper,e fqrrp for the sake 
of regaining his liberty. The Attorney General fur¬ 
ther stated^ that he was provided with the affidavit of 
Sir Nathaniel Conant, expressly and pointedly contra¬ 
dicting all the material passages -in that of Mitchell, 
upon which their lordships had been induced to grant 
the rule nisi. It was denied by Sir Nathaniel that 
he had ever directed him to appear in the Court of 
King’s Bench for the purpose of getting his recogni¬ 
zance discharged ; but he admitted having tojd lfj/O, 
that if ever he should be called upon to appear, his 
expense of coming to town would be defrayed. The 
affidavit of Sir Nathaniel further stated, that when 
the terms of the recognizance were read over to 
Mitchell, he was asked whether he was content, when 
he immediately assented. Their lordships knew per¬ 
fectly well, that when a recognizance was entered 
into, the party was never called upon to sign any 
thing. The usual way, both hefore magistrates and 
in court, was to repeat the forms of the obligation to 
the party wl>ose appearance was required, with the 
penalty of violating it, and he was then asked if he 
was satisfied. If he answered yes, or indicated by a 
bow or any other motion his assent, the recognizance 
was complete—there was no writing or signing of any 
paper at the time, although, at a subsequent period, 
the recognizance was returned, and made matter of 
record. The fallacy Mitchell had fallen into was 
this—he had supposed that because he bad not af¬ 
fixed his signature to the instrument, it was therefore 
no recognizance. The affidavit of Sir Nathaniel 
Conant was confirmed in every particular by several 
other persons; by Mr. Day and Mr. Adkins, who 
were present at the interview between Mitchell apd 
Sir Nathaniel. The affidavit of Adkins stated that 
upon Mitchell’s at first hesitating and desiring to 
know the nature of the instrument, Sir Nathaniel 
repeated to him the words, “ You acknowledge 
yourself indebted to our Sovereign lord the King in 
the sum of 1001. It is upon condition that you ap¬ 
pear in his Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench on the 
first day of next term, to answer all 6Uch matters 
and things as shall be then and there objected to 
you, and that you do not depart without leave,”— 
Upon which Mitchell said, he had no objection to 
that. It was astonishing, then w that he should hare 
come forward with a motion to discharge his recog¬ 
nizance, on the principle that he had sot entered 
into it. If any magistrate hod returned a recogni¬ 
zance which he had not actually taken, he would 
have been guilty of a gross offence; but in the pre- 
sent case, the party had first expressed his acqui¬ 
escence in the terms of it, and afterwards having 
reputed of what he had done, had regretted his 
conduct, inasmuch as it kept fetters on |»' s legs, and 
tied up his mouth; thus most unequivocally ad¬ 
mitting the fact that he had entered into thq recog¬ 
nizance.. 

Mitchell, in support of his application said, he had 
no idea that the recognizance was a proceeding 
which would have subjected him to ulterior incon¬ 
venience. lie had no conception it rendered hint 
liable to be capriciously called upon by the ministers 
of the government. He had tpld, that for a 
inagi-urate to extort such qr instrument, by taking 
advantage of the situation of a party, was illegal, 
and, therefore, upon that ground b c hoped the rr- 
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bim for support) that on the 10th of June, the man who is guided by this rule, “ Do unto 
1817, a number of Nottingham police officers others as you would they should do unto you," 
entered the petitioner’s dwelling-house, in the h^s nothing to fear; and that rule whicli was 
town of Nottingham aforesaid, and one of them laid down by no less a personage than Jesus 
(Mr. Lawson) said to the petitioner, “ Mr. Christ, has long been adopted and acted upon 
Ward, we are come to search your houseby the petitioner, so that he had no reason to 
the petitioner asked by what authority they dread the thoughts of ten or twelve constables 
came to do so; one of them observed, “ vou searching his premises for seditious and treason- 
may be sure we are not come without autno- able documents ; it was not from fear, but from 
rity;” the petitioner replied, “ shew me it or a consciousness of the rectitude of the petition- 

J rou shall not search my premisesimmediate- er’s conduct as a man and a subject, and from a 
y Mr. Lawson held up in his hand a paper, persuasion of the illegality of those proceedings, 
and said, “ Here it is;” the petitioner requested that the petitioner opposed the searching of his 
him to read it, he replied, “The law will not house; when the police officers had took. down 
justify me in reading it, until we get before a a cannister, looked into a thimble, and searched 
magistrate;” while this conversation was pass- the petitioner’s house in vain, they frankly ac- 
ine between the petitioner and Lawson, the knowledged there was nothing to be found 
other police officers were gone into different which they were searching for; the petitioner 
parts of the petitioner’s dwelling-house and asked them what they were looking for; one of 
premises; therefore seeing all remonstrance in them observed, “ You have that to find out;” 
vain, the petitioner reluctantly submitted to that Jiot being satisfied with such proceedings, the 
which he thought diametrically opposed to both petitioner consulted an attorney, and was by him 
law and justice; the petitioner has no doubt but advised to make application for a copy of the 
the sequel will prove to the” house that he did warrant or authority by which the petitioner's 
not oppose the police from motives of fear; no, house was searched, and for the names of the 

cognizance would be discharged. Sir Nathaniel fact, that he had entered into the recognizance, was 
Conant had told him, that if he wished to get rid of sworn by Sir N. Conant, who had minutely stated all 
the recognizance, he had only to make his personal the circumstances of the transaction. Sir Natha- 
appearancc in the Court of King’s 'Dench, on the niel’s testimony was fully confirmed Hy the other 
first day of term. He hoped the trap and snare he witnesses. But, (said his lordship) without referring 
had been lured into, would not be used for his de- to extraneous matter, the question was, whether the 
•traction, and that his recognizance would not bp ground of the application was denied. Now, it was 
suite red to hang over him like a scarecrow. If the positively sworn that Mitchell assented to enter into 
court had any thing to allege against him, he would a recognizance in the terms propounded to him, and 
willingly deliver himself up to trial. He was not the change of his opinion afterwards would not alter 
afraid of suffering or of answering any kind of the effect of his haring so entered into it. The 
charge. He had been afraid of being put into a ground of the application was taken away hy the 
dungeon, and locked up in a loathsome cell, without affidavits of Sir Nathaniel and the others, and eon- 
any charge being preferred against him. He had scquently there was no pietence for Mitihcll\ ob- 
got out of the way to avoid such evils; but he never taining the rule. 

had, and never would, shrink from a fair trial. On Mr. Justice Abbott and Mr. Justirp Holm d both 
this ground he entreated their lordships to discharge concurred in opinion with the Chief Justice, and the 
his recognizance. He had come up to London to rule was accordingly discharged, 
attend the court, being warned by the Mayor of Mr. Attorney-Central then rose nnd said, it was 
Liverpool, in consequence of a letter sent to that ma- his intention to move to discharge all recognizances 
gistrate by Lord Sidmouth. He thought the noble returned to the court, of persons who had been ap- 
and learned lord on the bench had conceived that he prehended under the operation of the habeas corpus 
had entered into a recognizance, when he really had suspension act. He had a list of their names Indore 
not. He trusted he should not only be discharged, him. He was anxious upon this subject not to be 
but that hfe should have some kind of satisfaction misunderstood, lie moved to discharge those re¬ 
made to him for his severe sufferings. cognizances, because lie did not think it necpfsary 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that tnc application to keep them in lorce any longer. He should have 
to the court was on the ground of recognizances done it earlier, but it had been smrgested to him 
having been returned, which had never been entered that some persons wisher) to state objections to their 
into. Such was the gravamen of the application, recognizances m point of law-, and he did not think 
If not having been in feet entered into, the party had it right to prevent those persons from having the 
been put to trouble and expense; or whether that benefit of their legal objections. He should now 
were so or not, if in truth there was no such rccog- move to discharge the recognizance of Joseph Mitchell , 
nizance, it would be an offence by the magistrate whose case had been ju->t argued, those of John A’o- 
who had returned it, which this court would*severely Herts, Fronds It art/, John Johnston , John Knight and 
animadvert upon ; but the evidence before the John Baggulcy; also the recognizances of several 
court shewed, not only that the recognizance had other persons, whom the learned gentleman named, 
been entered into, and that the pretence of the per- (See thb statemeifc in the Appendix, entitled, “a 
son making the present application was not founded, Return of all Persons Arrested, Committed, or De¬ 
but that he wag conscious of what he had done ; for tained, in England, on Treasonable Charges, in the 
evidently he had been commenting on the refusal of Year 1817, &c.”)’ If 

other persons to do the same thing; andatasubse- The court discharged the recognizances entered 
quent period had regretted that he had done it. Hie into by all of them. 
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constables it was directed and delivered to. The 
petitioner then applied to Mr. Enfield, town 
clerk; who observed, « You have no right to a 
copy,” and he repeated that assertion several 
times, and added with considerable emphasis, 
“ You may make application, but I know what 
advice I shall givethe petitioner went di¬ 
rectly to the police office, where he saw Mr. 
Alderman Saars, and acquainted him with 
the petitioner’s business; the Alderman said, 
“ Go backwards,” and immediately ordered a 
constable to take the petitioner into custody; 
after remaining in that situation upwards of an 
hour, Mr. Alderman Barber (a near neighbour 
of tiie petitioner) came to him and said, “ I am 
very sorry for you, Francis, as I believe you to 
be an honest industrious man, but I would advise 
you to withdraw your application;” he repeat¬ 
ed that several times, and further added, “ It is 
a dangerous case to press, however you will not 
consider me as advising you as a magistrate, but, 
as a friendthe petitioner informed him that 
the treatment the petitioner had received was 
altogether unmerited, and that, at all events, he 
was determined to press his application, con¬ 
ceiving he had an incontrovertible right to make 
the demand. Soon after this interview the pe¬ 
titioner was taken before the bench of magis¬ 
trates at the police office, when the town clerk 
inquired of the petitioner wliat his application 
was; lie informed the town clerk it was for a 
copy of the warrant issued 01 dering his dwelling- 
house and premises to be searched, and for the 
names of the constables it was directed and de¬ 
livered to. The town clerk ordered the pe¬ 
titioner to be taken away until his case was dis¬ 
posed of; in a short time the petitioner was 
again introduced to the magistrates, and the 
town cleik then informed him that they had 
agreed not to grant the request, and that the 
petitioner must be detained for being concerned 
in the Loughborough outrage, alluding as the 
petitionei supposed to frame-breaking, which 
took place in Loughboiough in June 1816. The 
petitioner was then taken to the town gaol, where 
(except what food his wife brought him) he had 
nothing but bread and water, felon’s allowance, 
and slept in one of the dampest cells that ever 
man was put into; added to this his bed was 
not only damp but had a strong sulphureous 
smell, winch rendered it almost intolerable; thus 
the petitioner was taken from his abode of com¬ 
fort, without reason or justice, and cut off from 
society, except in the day-time, being immured 
in a small room with a felon ; and although con¬ 
fined in this prison out four days, the petitioner 
there caught a severe cold, which is so firmly 
fixed upon his lungs, that he has too much reason 
to fear it gan never be removed. On the I4tb of 
June, the fourth day after his a great, Mr. Alder¬ 
man Barber, the town clerk, a king’s messenger, 
and a Bow-street officer, came to the gaol, and 
informed the petitioner thatJhe must prepare 
for a journey, as there was a warrant from the 
secretary of state; Mr. Barber then obseivcd, 
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« The Loughborough business must stand over/’ 
and the petitioner has heard nb more of it 
from that time to the present. He denies any 
participation or knowledge, either directly or 
indirectly, in the breaking of frames at Lough, 
borough or elsewhere, or with the parties con. 
cemed therein, and he here challenges inquiry, 
and insists that the imputation so made upon 
him is groundless, and founded only in mafice. 
In about an hour afterwards the King’s mes¬ 
senger and Bow-street officer came again to the 
gaol, and chained the petitioner hand and foot 
to a man of the name of Haynes. Before 
they got into the chaise the Bow-street officer 
said to the petitioner, “If you heave your 
hands to let the chains be seen, you shall be the 
first that shall fallat the same time holding 
a pistol in his hand; on the road to London the 
fetters round the petitioner’s hand gave him 
much pain, which caused him to comment upon 
the severe and unmerited treatment he was suf¬ 
fering : the officer observed, “ You wish to 
make it appear that you are not a disaffected 
person; the town clerk informed me that you 
are muqh respected by the mechanics of Lough¬ 
borough and Leicester, and the working people 
in general, so that you are a.dangerous man to 
be at large.” On the 15th the petitioner ar¬ 
rived in London, and was placed in Cold Bath 
Fields prison, and on the 2lst was taken before 
Lord Sidmouth and other gentlemen; after in¬ 
quiring the petitioner’s age, he was informed 
that lie was apprehended under a warrant from 
the secretary of state on suspicion of high trea¬ 
son, and that he should commit the petitioner 
to close confinement until delivered by due 
course of law ; and further observed, “ If you 
have any thing to say, you are at liberty to 
sneak to that the petitioner replied, “ 1 de¬ 
clare my innocence, and if every action of my 
life was painted in its proper colour, your lord- 
ship would say I merited reward rather than 
punishmentin vain did the petitioner declare 
his innocence, and challenge inquiry and proof 
of his guilt; his lordship observed, “ You are 
not unjustly punished, for my information is 
from a respectable source, aha you shall hare 
a list of the evidence against you, aqd proper 
notice of your trial before its commencement.’* 
The petitioner was then conveyed back to 
Cold Bath Fields Prison, and on tne 24th was, 
with William Cliff (a young man from Derby), 
removed to Oxford Castle. On the peti¬ 
tioner’s arrival it that place he was confined by 
himself in one of the most dismal cells ever 
made for criminals under sentence of death, 
about eleven feet by seven; when there was 
a fire in it the petitioner was nearly suffo¬ 
cated with smqke, and driven to the necessity 
of removing into the privy for air, in order to be 
enabled to respire; out what is here stated is 
not ail the wretchedness connected with that 
excessively miserable cell that the petitioner was 
confined in, for such a stench descended the 
chimney during the night, that the dungeon was 
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rendered almost intolerable, endangering the life 
of the petitioned. He frequently applied to the 
gotemor to remove that intolerable evil, bat 
in- fain. After remaining four days in 6uch 
cell, William Cliff was brought down to it, and 
the! petitioner taken up into a small room called 
the turnkey’s lodge, and such alternate change 
wiks made every four days for between three 
and four months; and although the petitioner 
and Cliff passed each other once each fourth 
day, they were not permitted to hold any 
conversation, or even speak to each other. 
Near Michaelmas the petitioner and Cliff were 
allowed to be together a few hours each day; 
that circumstance was so far alleviating tnc 
rigorous treatment of the petitioner, although he 
had no previous acquaintance with, or know¬ 
ledge Of Cliff. In the last few weeks of the 
petitioner's imprisonment the prisoners in the 
Castle became so numerous that it was found 
absolutely necessary for the petitioner and Cliff 
to be confined constantly in a turnkey's lodge, 
and in thit situation the petitioner continued 
until the isth of November 1817, and was then 
liberated on his own recognizance of 100 /. to 
appear in the Court of King's Bench, West¬ 
minster, on the 23d of January 1818, and there 
remain from day to day until discharged, and 
not depart the court without leave. In the 
foregoing statement the petitioner has attempted 
to give the house a plain detailed account of the 
sufferings, without exaggeration, he has under¬ 
gone while detained under the suspension act; 
but alas! this attempt comes far short of giving 
a full and clear description of the unheard-of 
cruelty he has been treated with, as no mention 
has been made of the excruciating torture of 
mind the petitioner has undergone;—here lan¬ 
guage fails, and to form any conception of his 
case, it will be necessary to figure to the imagi¬ 
nation a man who through life has taken a very 
active part in it, being accustomed to labour 
hfrd for his bread, by frequently having to 
wbrk twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours a day, and 
soihetimes more, the existence of a family de¬ 
pending on his exertions, which all at once 
cd&es, and tffe intolerable state of inactivity 
sdifeeeds:‘added to this, being possessed of all 
the finer feelings that adorn human nature, and 
tlitjse are for along period stretched on the rack 
by his being dragged away from all that is near 
and dear to a mao in life; thus the glowing af¬ 
fection of a sod, a husband, and a father, being 
simultaneously artused, contributed not to 
sweeten the bitter cup of life, but to render it 
insupportable; for stlch an one, who has never 
been within the walls of a prison before, to be 
cut off from society, and immured within the 
walls of a dungeon not fit for a murderer to be 
confined in'; what inconceivable sufferings must 
such an one experience! nothing but the 
thoughts of his innocence could enable him to 
bear up under the intolerable load;—and this is 
precisely the case of the petitioner; and, if the 
patitfnte of the house is not exhausted, the pe- 
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titioner will mention some of the damages he 
has sustained while in prison; he has before 
stated, that his own health was so much injured" 
that he has too much reason to fear the com¬ 
plaint upon his lungs cannot be removed; his 
wife’s constitution has been so much injured by 
uneasiness of mind, that she at present continues 
ill, and in all human probability is likely so to 
do; when the petitioner was arrested he had 
ten machines employed in his shop, and a good 
seat of work for himself, but during his confine¬ 
ment the latter was lost, and he nas not been 
able to obtain any more to the present time, and 
he found only two machines out of the ten em¬ 
ployed at his return; since the 10th of June 
1817 to the present time he has been unem¬ 
ployed, and is likely to continue so; and the 
petitioner’s character and reputation, the main¬ 
spring of a poor man’s existence, and in some 
cases as valuable as life, have received such 
a stab by his being committed and detained on 
suspicion of high treason, that unless the peti¬ 
tioner is afforded an opportunity of clearing 
himself it may contribute greatly to his total 
ruin. The petitioner therefore respectfully and 
earnestly requests the house to order that he 
may be brought to its bar, and undergo the 
strictest examination, and that he may be 
brought to trial according to law, and meet his 
accusers face to face, and thereby have the be¬ 
nefit and justice of the laws ; and the petitioner 
also prays, that having thus detailed the suffer¬ 
ings he has unjustly endured, the house will 
afford him such redress as in heir great wisdom 
seems lit, or that they will take such steps as 
shall lead to the punishment of the wrong-doers, 
and effectually prevent in any other case the re¬ 
currence of such unjust and cruel proceedings.” 

Lord Folkestone , in moving that the petition 
be printed, said, that the house would be guilty 
of a great dereliction of duty, if they did not 
inquire into the grievances set forth by the peti¬ 
tioner. He meant, therefore, to move the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee to inquire into the grounds 
of complaint. If no objection was made to the 
measure, he would move now. 'If any objec¬ 
tion should be made, he would give notice for a 
motion on a future day. 

Mr. Fernet thought it would be much more 
convenient to give notice, as many other persons 
had suffered in precisely the same way as this 
miserable man. He had occasion to know, and 
he should bring forward proofs, that the most 
barbarous, cruel, and inhuman treatment was 
exercised under the sanction of the suspension 
act: such as thrusting into impure colls, loading 
with irons, and other abuses of the same kind. 

As the representative house of parliament they 
were bound tb inquire—as Englishmen they 
must fdel bound to inquire—into the bitter grie¬ 
vances of Englishmen. ( Hear , hear.) 

Lord Castlereegh hofied that the noble lord 
would give notice of his motion. 

Lord Folkestone then presented die following 
petition of certain inhabitants of the town of 
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Nottingham.—“ That the petitioners are neigh- 
hours of, and have been for some years acquaint¬ 
ed with Mr. Francis Ward, lately in confine¬ 
ment under a warrant from the Secretary of 
State on suspicion of high treason ; that they 
have lately seen a petition which the said Francis 
Ward is about to offer to the house; that they 
wish to state to the house, that the said Francis 
Ward has always merited the character of a 
hard-working sober honest industrious man, and 
has conducted himself with propriety and re¬ 
spectability in his station in life, ana the pe¬ 
titioners are fully assured that he is incapable 
of committing any act of treason, or of doing 
any thing which would justify the proceedings 
had against him ; that he has in consequence of 
his imprisonment sustained much injury in his 
business; and therefore the petitioners pray the 
house to take his case into their most serious 
consideration, in order that they may provide 
the said Francis Ward with such relief as to 
their wisdom may appear just, and take such 
steps as shall effectually prevent the recurrence 
of such proceedings.”—His lordship then gave 
notice that he would on this day se’nnight move 
for a committee to inquire into the subject of 
these petitions. 

Irish Grand Jury Presentments.] Mr. 
P. Fitzgerald moved for leave to bring in a bill 
“ to suspend the operation of an act made in the 
last session of parliament, to provide for the 
more deliberate investigation of presentments to 
be made by grand juries for roads and public 
works in Ireland, and for accounting for money 
raised by such presentments.” He observed, 
that the new officers (county surveyors) had not 
yet been appointed, as none could be obtained, 
qualified in the terms of the act, and that the 
time of presentment was inconvenient, the spring 
assizes being fitter for the puipose than the 
summer assizes. 

Mr. Abercromby thought it an ill omen, that 
the right hon. gentleman had not stated any in¬ 
tention to propose a substitute for the measure 
which 4fee moved to suspend. This was much 
to be lamented, as the system of Irish grand 
jury presentments was on all hands confessedly 
suen as called loudly for some legislative re¬ 
medy. He could not doubt the sincerity of 
the right honourable gentleman, who was the 
author of the act which he now proposed to 
suspend, nor the disposition of the Irish govern¬ 
ment to carry it into execution; but it seemed 
strange, that when there were places to dispose 
of in Ireland, there should not be found a suffi¬ 
cient number of candidates. Yet the difficulty 
of finding thirty-two surveyors, was one of the 
main causes alleged for this motion j for the 
other cause, namely, the limitation of the pre¬ 
sentments to the summer assizet^ might be ea¬ 
sily removed, without suspending the present 
act. ° 

Mr. V . Fitzgerald assured the 1 * house and the 
hon. gentleman, that he felt extremely anxious 
for the success 1 of this measure, but finding so 
many difficulties in the way of its cxecuuon, 
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and the government consequently embarrassed, 
he thought himself bound in candour to propose 
its suspension, which, however, was only to 
continue during the present session, within which 
period he hoped that a more practicable measure 
would be devised. The hon. gentleman might 
rely that he was not disposed to withdraw from 
the principle of the measure to which his mo¬ 
tion referred; but to render that principle ef¬ 
fective, he must look for the support of other 
gentlemen who felt an interest in the concerns of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Peel said, it was impossible to deny that 
the act had met with much opposition. Survey¬ 
ors were to be appointed, one to each county*, 
some at a salary of 800/. or 400/. and some at 
goo/. It was obvious that the utility of those 
surveyors depended on the confidence To be 

f ilaced in them. The act empowered the lord 
ieutenant to appoint three commissioners. It 
was anxiously wished that those commissioners 
should be persons unconnected with the go* 
vernment. Mr. Telford, Major Taylor, and 
Mr. Johnston, were the three commissioner*. 
His only instructions to them were to judge of 
the competence of candidates, and to report 32 
individuals whom they should find qualified. 
The only observation he had added, was, that 
local connections and local recommendation* 
should.not be relied on. The commissioners 
continued to devote nine hours of every day for 
several weeks to this business. Not fewer than 
95 candidates presented themselves, some Of 
them men of great professional abilities. Yet 
the board found none who possessed the neces- 
sarv experience and practical knowledge in road¬ 
making and bridge-building, which form the 
chief portions of me duty of county surveyors, 
and therefore they did not grant any certifi¬ 
cate. 

Sir Henry Parnell thought the difficulty of 
obtaining surveyors not a sufficient reason for 
suspending the act. The hon. gentleman ought 
rather to nave suspended his decision for some 
time. I-Ie deprecated a recurrence to the enor¬ 
mous expenditure to which epunties had been 
exposed. The act now proposed to be sus¬ 
pended was founded on the principle of* control 
over this expenditure, and of inquiry into its 
propriety. He trusted this principle was not to 
be abandoned.—The hon. baronet concluded by 
referring to the discontent produced universally 
in Ireland, by thq enormous sums of money ex¬ 
pended upon the presentments of grand juries, 
and earnestly hoped that some other bill would 
be introduced during the present session, be¬ 
cause, if longer delayed, he feared it would be 
impossible to bring the house again to the same 
temper, which had happily prevailed upon this 
important subject, when the bill which it was 
now proposed to suspend received their ap¬ 
probation. 

After »few words from Mr. C. Butler and an¬ 
other Irish member against, the principle of the 
former measure, leave was given to bring in the 
bill, and it was brought in, and read a first and 
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*(Cond time, and committed for Satuiday 
next. 

Bank of England.] Mr. Grenfell rose for 
the purpose of obtaining some information from 
the chancellor of the exchequer with regard to 
one or two very important questions intimately 
connected with the financial and commercial 
interests of the country. They were questions 
upon which distinct information ought to be 
given without delay. He alluded, m the first 
place, to the resumption of cash payments on 
the part of the Bank of England, which, as at 
present fixed by law, would take place on the 
5th of July next. After the promises and the 
declarations, so often renewed by the Govern¬ 
ment and the Bank, it was natural to suppose 
that no doubt or uncertainty would prevail in 
any quarter, as to the probability of cash pay¬ 
ments being actually resumed when that period 
should arrive. Very considerable doubt did 
nevertheless exist in the public mind upon this 
subject, and more especially among that class of 
society which was frequently described as the 
monied interest. It was desirable that this un¬ 
certainty should not continue one moment after 
his Majesty’s ministers had it in their power to 
remove it. No honourable member, who had 
a practical knowledge of what was now daily 
passing in the city, could be ignorant of the very 
large transactions and speculations of a gambling 
nature that were entered into and depenae*d upon 
the result of this contingency. It was obvious 
that, in such a course of adventure, those who 
had the means of making themselves acquainted 
with the real intentions of his Majesty’s mini¬ 
sters, must possess a material advantage over 
others who were not in the secret. For these 
different reasons he hoped he should not be con¬ 
sidered as making an extraordinary request on 
behalf of the public, when he desired to know 
whether any event had occurred, or was ex¬ 
pected to occur, which in its consequences 
would prevent the resumption of cash payments 
on the 5th of July next. There was another 
question upon which he was likewise desirous 
tnat some information should be afforded, as it 
equally related td the subject of the connexion 
between fhe government of the country and the 
bank. The public at present stood in the situa¬ 
tion of debtor to the bank for two loans, in his 
opinion improperly so called, but for two loans, 
one of 3,000,000/. advanced without interest, the 
other of 6 , 000 , 000 /. at an interest of foyr per 
cent, and which would soon 'become payable. 
Until these loans should be repaid, the bank had 
secured to themselves the undisturbed possession 
of a balance upon the public money deposited 
in their hands, which, for the last twelve years, 
had never fallen short, on the average, of 
] l , 000 , 000 /. or 8,000,000/. more than the sum 
which they claimed to be doe to them from the 
public, (Hear, hear.) He was convinced that 
it would be highly advantageous to tlje public 
interests that tne government of the country 
should be unfettered by these obligations; ana 
what he wished on this occasion to inquire was, 
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whether any arrangement was ill progress, or 
had been concluded, either for discharging the 
'loans in question, or placing them on a better 
footing; and if any, what arrangement 1 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the first question put to him by the hon. 
gentleman involved the interests of so many in¬ 
dividuals, that he felt it incumbent on him to 
guard against misapprehension, by the most ex¬ 
plicit answer which the nature of the subject 
enabled him to give. He could assure the house, 
that he had the satisfaction of knowing, that the 
Bank had made ample preparations for lesuming 
its payments in cash at the peiiod fixed by par¬ 
liament. He could at the same time add, that 
he knew of nothing either in the internal state 
of the country, or in its political relations with 
foreign powers, which would render it expe¬ 
dient to continue the restriction beyond that 
period. It was well known, however, that finan¬ 
cial measures and pecuniary arrangements were 
in a course of proceeding amongst foreign 
powers, of such a nature as might, by possibility, 
make it a question for the consideration of par¬ 
liament, whether the restriction ought to be fur¬ 
ther continued whilst the immediate effects of 
such arrangements should be in operation. 
Having so far replied to the hon. gentleman’s 
inquiry, he felt that he should only embarrass 
his statement by any further attempt at expla¬ 
nation. With regard to the second question of 
the hon. gentleman he had no difficulty in stating, 
that he had it in contemplation to submit some 
measure providing for the discharge of the loan 
of 6,000,000/. bearing an interest of 4 per cent.; 
but as no interest was payable on the old loan of 
3,000,000/., and which might, therefore, in some 
respects be considered as a gift, he apprehended 
that the hon. gentleman himself would not feel 
disposed to relinquish it without obtaining some 
other advantage of corresponding value. 

Mr. Tierney said, that what he understood 
from the right hon. gentleman was this—first, 
that the Bank was prepared to resume it* cash 
payments, a fact which it gave him satifdaction 
to hear ; but then he was immediately told that 
something might happen between this and the 
5th of July next amongst foreign powers, which 
might, by possibility, rendef the preparations of 
the Bank unavailing. It was evidently impos¬ 
sible to say that any thing could be expected to 
take place at home to interfere with the per¬ 
formance of their engagements. He must say he 
had never heard more words employed in eluci¬ 
dating a subject, which left the subject more in 
the dark. The only inference which they en¬ 
abled him to derive was this—that there were 
persons who wanted some excuse for still post¬ 
poning the resumption, and that they now be- 

§ an <0 fear i^ would be necessary to look for 
lat excuse abroad. Had the right hon. gentle¬ 
man refused to afford any answer to the ques¬ 
tion of his horf. fiend, he should not have been 
disappointed; but the one which had been given 
would not remove the evil complained of by his 
hon. friend, but would, in his opinion, canfidti • 
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ably increase it. Instead of finding speculation 
confined to th<* probability or improbability of 
one event, the right lion, gentleman’s statement 
was calculated to excite a spirit of curiosity as i 
to the contents of every foreign mail, that must 
necessarily lead to the enlargement and multi¬ 
plication of gambling transactions. The right 
hon. gentleman’s observation as to the loan of 
3 , 000 , 000 /. appeared to him to amount merely 
to this—that as the repayment of a loan was 
seldom very agreeable, he was disposed to defer 
that ceremony as long as possible. Hc'certainly 
had looked for a much more full and satisfactory 
explanation, when he recollected the triumphant 
boasts and anticipations which had been indulged 
in during the course of last session. He had 
himself been twitted by the right hon. gentle¬ 
man, for entertaining a slight doubt upon the 
subject, and was then told that the Bank had, 
for many purposes, already resumed their cash 
payments. All, however, that could now be 
said was, that we had a Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, whose utmost endeavours at distinct¬ 
ness, only served to shew that he had no one 
distinct idea upon the subject. ( A laugh.) 

Committkk of Sui'i’i.T.] On the motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was ordered 
that the house should resolve itself into a com¬ 
mittee of supply on Saturday next, and that the 
speech of the lords’ comimssionci s be referred 
to the said committee. 

Nefaul Waii.'—Marquis of Hastings.] 
Mr. Speaker informed the house, that he had 
received a letter from the Marquis of Hastings, 
dated the nth of February, acknowledging the 
letter of the late Speaker, which conveyed to 
him the thanks of that house, for his successful 
administration of the Ncpaul war. (See vol. 

J. p. lid.) The noble marquis disclaimed 
every pretension to so exalted an honour, ex¬ 
cept an earnest anxiety to maintain the British 
interests in India, and uphold those military 
tiophies which had been previously acquired by 
his countiymen in that distant quarter of the 
empire. He could not fail, however, to recog¬ 
nize in tlic vote of the house, tlut liberal policy 
which always induced them to favour with their 
approbation the indications of any zeal, how¬ 
ever humble. He should cuicfully transmit the 
thanks of the house to General Ouchteilonv, 
and the other officers engaged in the Nepaul 
war, who, although they could not set a greater 
than himself, would undoubtedly estimate at a 
proper value, the reward conferred upon their 
exertions. 

Adjournment of the House.] Lord Cas- 
tlereagh said, he had intended to move that 
the house at its rising should adjourn till Mon¬ 
day, but he now felt it proper to propose the 
adjournment only until Saturday, in order tjjat 
the royal assent might on that tray be given 
to the bill which had been passed this night, 
and with a view also of presenting on Saturday, 
if it should be then ready, the communication 
from government to which be had before alluded 


with regard to the state of the country. This 

communication would, he had no doubt, be laid 

before the house either on Saturday or Monday; 
I and he gave notice of his intention to propose 
the usual course upon such a communication, 
namely, that it should be referred to a select 
committee. 

Mr. Tierney asked upon what day the com- 
munication alluded to was most likely to be 
made, and also upon what day the noble lord’s 
proposed motion would be brought forward ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that he proposed 
to submit his motion for referring the communi¬ 
cation to a secret committee on Monday, but 
whether that communication would be laid be¬ 
fore the House on Saturday or Monday, would 
depend upon the convenience of government. 

It was then agreed that the house should ad¬ 
journ till Saturday *. 
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Saturday, Jan. 31. 

Repeal of the Suspension Act.] The 
royal asseht was given by commission to the bill 
intituled, “ An act to repeal an act made in the 
last session of parliament, intituled, An act to 
continue an act to empower his Majesty to se¬ 
cure and detain such persons as his Majesty s hall 
suspect are conspiring against his person and 
government.” 

The commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury , and Lord Melville. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Saturday , Jan. 31. 

On receiving a message to attend the lords 
commissioners, the House went; and being re¬ 
turned, Mr. Speaker reported the royal assent 
to the habeas corpus suspension act repeal bill. 
(See the lords.) 

Mr. Arhuthnot moved, that there be laid 
before the house an account “ of all Exche¬ 
quer bills issued by virtue of the act of the 57th 
Geo. III. c. 3. intituled, ‘ An act for* raising the 
sum of 34 millions by Exchequer bills/or the 
service of the year 1817,’ outstanding and un¬ 
provided for.” Also, an account “ of all Ex¬ 
chequer bills issued by virtue of the act of the 
57th Geo. III. c. 80, intituled, ‘ An act for 
raising *ihe sum of nine millions by Exchequer 
bills for the servfce of the year 1817,’ out¬ 
standing and unprovided for.” 

The accounts were immediately brought up, 
by which it appeared, that bills for “ 24 mil¬ 
lions,” and “ nine millions,” had been issued. 

Convicts under sentence of death ikt 

* In consequence of this adjournment, the Lord 
Chancellor ami Mr. Speakerdid not attend on the 30tb 
of January, (being the day of the martyrdom of King 
Charles I.) to hear the usual sermon preached. They 
are the only nicudiers whose duty it is to attend. 
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NEWGATE.) Mr. Bennet moved that there 
be laid before the house, a return “ of the num¬ 
ber of persons, male and female, now under 
sentence of death in Newgate*, distinguish¬ 
ing each, and stating their respective ages, 
the date of their sentences, and the crimes for 
which they have been convicted.” He was in¬ 
duced to make this motion in consequence of 
there being at this moment 65 or 66 persons 
under sentence of death in the gaol in question; 
and from his having understood from his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers, during the last session, that an 
arrangement would be made for reporting the 
persons convicted in one session before the other 
commenced. The situation of the unhappy 
persons to whom he alluded was truly miser¬ 
able, and their treatment more than inhuman. 
They were confined together in cells 9 feet 5 
inches long, by 7 feet wide, and in these places 
they were shut up sixteen hours out of the four- 
and-twenty. They were all mixed together in¬ 
discriminately, the young with the old, and 
thus the young had the opportunity of leai ning 
nothing but the trade of preying upon their fel¬ 
low-creatures. He could not help thinking that 
the house had a right to expect tli/it his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers would have attended to their 
pledge. If theVe was not room sufficient in the 
gaol for the accommodation of its inmates, ap¬ 
plication should be made to parliament on the 
subject. He did not want to interfere with 
what might be considered the province of the 
city Of London; but if they did not think pro¬ 
per to bring the matter forward, he should feci 
it his duty to do so. He desired to be distinct¬ 
ly understood, as not meaning, by his present 
observations, to cast the least reflection on Mr. 
Brown, the present gaoler of Newgate, who, 
he verily believed, had done more to ameliorate 
the situation of his prisoners than had been done 
since the time of the benevolent Howard. 

On the question being put from the chair, 
Alderman Atkins said, it was extremely to be 
regretted that the condemned cells in the gaol of 
Newgate were not calculated foi the reception 
of more than 40 persons. It never was anticipated 
that there wouki be occasion for greater accom¬ 
modation. With regard to making reports of 
ope session before the other commenced, he 
begged to state that this was impossible. The 
interest of the unhappy criminals frequently re¬ 
quired that time should be taken to deliberate 
on their cases, and to make inquiries as to their 
characters, often in distant parts of the country. 
The reports were made as often as it was ex¬ 
pedient. 

Mr. Bennet , m answer to the last observation 
of the hon. gentleman, stated, that the Recorder 
had been ready for some time with his last re¬ 
port ; the delay took place on the part of his 
Majesty’s government.—The motion was then 
carried. 

Bank Tokens.) Mr. Cunwen begged to 
know, whether any steps had been taxen to se¬ 
cure those persons from loss who might chance J 
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to have Bank of England tokens, which had 
been of so much use to the public, in their 
possession after the period appointed by the- 
Bank for their recall, and whether they would 
not be received in payment by the receivers of 
taxes ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the re¬ 
ceivers of taxes would no doubt receive the Bank 
tokens so long as the Bank would receive them, 
but he was not prepared to say they would do 
more. He understood there had been some 
communication from the Bank of England on 
the subject to the country bankers, with a view 
to facilitate the exchange of the tokens for other 
money. 

Mr. Curwen said, he only wished that means 
should be taken to secure the public from loss. 

Committee of Supply.) The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved the order of the day for 
the house to resolve itself into a committee of 
supply. The object he had now in view was 
merely to adopt the usual form of taking into 
consideration that part of his Majesty’s speech 
which referred to the supplies for the year. 
It was always customary to refer this subject to 
a committee of supply the day succeeding that 
on which the speech itself had been taken into 
consideration. He had adopted the earliest op¬ 
portunity of pursuing this course. If it were 
intended to enter into any discussion, it would 
perhaps be fitter to defer the question till 
Monday. 

Mr. Sharp said, he merely rose for the pur¬ 
pose of referring to the circumstance, that in 
the sjieech to which the right hon. gentleman 
had alluded, there was not one word said of 
economy or retrenchment. There was not the 
same regard even to appearances that was ob¬ 
servable at the opening of the preceding session. 
(hear.) On the contrary, it seemed to be the 
intention of his Majesty’s government to raise 
the income of the country to the expenses, ra¬ 
ther than to reduce the expenses to the income. 
(hear.) It was important, especially as that 
period approached when they were to meet 
their constituents, and when they would be 
called upon to describe .what the state of the 
country was, that it should be understood to 
which class they belonged—whether to that 
class which had assisted in adding to the in¬ 
tolerable taxation of the people, ana to the lavish 
expenditure of ministers, or to that class which 
endeavoured to lessen the burdens of the jpeo- 
ple, and to oppose a further extension of ex¬ 
travagance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought, after 
the pledge he had given to bring the state of 
the finances of the country before the house in 
a substantial shape, that the hon. gentleman 
might have snared his observations. The house 
would, no aoubt, be as much alive to econo¬ 
my, and pay as great a regard to the public in¬ 
terests at tht* present season as at any former 
period. 

Mr. Broughanl could not agree with the right 
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faon. gentleman that his hon. friend's observa¬ 
tions were uncalled for. It was true that they 
were to have a committee of finance, but when 
they recollected how much they had benefited 
from that committee before, he was not dis¬ 
posed to place much reliance upon its exer¬ 
tions. (hear.) In the speech which had been 
delivered from the throne, as his honourable 
friend had justly stated, there was no allusion 
whatever to retrenchment or economy. All 
they had to do, therefore, was to avail them¬ 
selves of the experience of last year, when eco¬ 
nomy and retrenchment were recommended by 
the Prince Regent; and, comparing i that with 
the present year, when there was no such 
recommendation, form a conclusion as to what 
their expectations might fairly be. (hear.) He 
trusted that the house and the country would 
keep a watchful eye upon those gentlemen (his 
Majesty’s ministers,) and that they would, by 
a strenuous effort, during the few weeks which 
yet remained to them, endeavour to reduce the 
intolerable burdens under which the people 
groaned. 

The house then resolved itself into a com¬ 
mittee. The estimates for the current year were 
laid before it, and on the motion of tne Chan- 
ttllor of the Exchequer, it was resolved, “ that a 
supply be granted to his Majesty.”—The house 
then resumed, and the resolution was ordered 
to be reported on Monday. 

Pkoperty Tax.] Mr. Brougham wished to 
be informed whether any steps had been taken for 
destroying all remains of a tax which had been 
justly odious to the people, and which had been 
abolished through the exertions of that house 
and of the country at large—he meant the pro¬ 
perty-tax ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he was 
not prepared to answer the question in detail; 
he would inquire more partiiulaily, and give an 
answer on Monday. 

Grievances under the Suspension Act.] 
Mr. jSennet presented the following petition of 
William Benbow, late of Manchester, which 
was read, and ordered to lie on the table. 
“ That the petitioner bn the 16th of May 1817, 
was arrested in the city of Dublin without ap¬ 
parent legal authority for that purpose, and 
detained m custody after examination for four 
days, without being able to obtain any informa¬ 
tion as to the cause of his anest or detention in 
custody: that on the 20 th of May 1817, the pe¬ 
titioner being still in custody, a messenger ar¬ 
rived from England and re-arrested him, by vir¬ 
tue of a warrant from Lord Sidmouth, upon a 
pretended suspicion of high treason, and the pe¬ 
titioner was conveyed in irons from Dublin to 
London, and committed to the house of cor¬ 
rection in Cold Bath Fields, there to renlhin 
until delivered by due course of law: that the 
petitioner was then promised a fqir trial, and 
that the list of witnesses intendeu to be brought 
against him, with whatever other information 
might be necessary, should be furnished him in 
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due time: that the petitioner was confined for 
the space of eight months in the house of cor¬ 
rection as aforesaid, and treated with much un¬ 
necessary cruelty and insult, and exposed to 
much studied deprivation of those comforts that 
his situation required; the petitioner not being 
permitted to correspond freely even with his 
wife, the letters of the petitioner to his wife be¬ 
ing detained by Lord Sidmouth, and those of 
his wife to the petitioner By the jailer of the 
house of correction, as if it were necessary to 
add all the pain to the petitioner’s miserable 
situation, of which his persecutors were ca¬ 
pable; the petitioner’s letters, or rather such 
of them as Lord Sidmouth thought proper, were 
forwarded free of expense, this was not request¬ 
ed by the petitioner, but afterwards the peti¬ 
tioner was informed that no more correspond¬ 
ence could be franked for state prisoners; that 
the petitioner requested the Secretary of State 
to furnish him with such necessaries as the de¬ 
privation of liberty prevented him from pro¬ 
curing for himself, when he was insulted by 
being told he might have such things as were 
provided tfor persons committed on felonious 
charges; that after eight months of such un¬ 
merited confinement and violent treatment, the 
petitioner was offered his liberation upon terms 
which he deemed himself bound to reject, as 
degrading, oppressive, unjust, and calculated to 
shield his persecutors from the consequences of 
their despotic conduct; that the petitioner 
therefore refused to accept his liberty upon any 
other than an unconditional discharge, and a 
full admission of the unnecessary violation of 
the laws which had taken place in his person ; 
that the petitioner did receive such uncondi¬ 
tional discharge on the 20th of this month, and 
after having been thus confined and ill-treated by 
his persecutors, is now discharged without trial, 
and thrown upon the world without means, at a 
distance of nearly two hundred miles from his 
home and family, without the least assistance 
to carry him thither, or to compensate in any 
way his losses and privations by such a wanton 
violation of the principles of justice, and the 
constitutional laws of the land ; thfe petitioner 
therefore feels himself in duty called upon to 
lay his sufferings and his gi ievanccs before the 
house, and to call upon its honourable mem¬ 
bers for such rediess as may become their re¬ 
gal'd for the liberty of the people, and the sanc¬ 
tity of the luw3, bpth of which have been vio¬ 
lated in the treatment experienced by the pe- 
titipnei.” 

Irish Grand Jury Presentments.] The 
Irish grand juries act suspension bill went 
through a committee. The report was brought 
up, and the bill was ordered to be read a third 
time on Monday next. 
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Monday , Feb. 2. 

Her Majesty’s Answer to the MsasAUE 
E a 
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of Condolence.] Lord St. Helens reported, 
thabhe and the Lord Arden had waited on her 
Majesty with their lordships’ message of con¬ 
dolence on the melancholy event of the death of 
her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Tuesday last, and that her Majesty was pleased 
to receive the same very graciously. 

Prince Leopold’s Answer.] The Earl De 
Latwarr reported, that he and Lord Amherst 
had waited on his Serene Highness with the 
message of condolence on the melancholy 
event of the death of his Serene Highness’s 
consort, her Royal Highness the Princess Char¬ 
lotte, and that his Serene Highness was pleased 
to icturn the following answer: 

“ My Lords,—I feel most sensibly the interest 
which the House of Louis have shewn in my 
affliction. I thank them for this instance of 
their attention, and receive their condolence with 
sinceie and earnest satisfaction.” 

Clerk op the Parliaments.] Earl Gros- 
venor lose to inquire, whether any thing had 
been done in consequence of what passed on 
the fust day of the session, on the subject of 
the appointment, by revci sion, to tht office of 
clerk of the parliaments. It was his intention 
to move for an account of all offices held in re¬ 
version. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the com¬ 
mittee to which the patent granting the rever¬ 
sion was to be referred, would have several ob¬ 
jects submitted to its consideration, the investi¬ 
gation of which might occupy some time. It 
was, however, his intention, in the course of 
the present session, to propose, relative to the 
office of clerk of the parliaments, some legisla¬ 
tive measures which would operate prospec¬ 
tively. To fulfil this intention, a bill would be 
necessary, which he should introduce. 

The lvail of Lauderdale observed, that the 
object which his noble friend had in view was 
to rendei the office of clerk an efficient office. 
In that lespcct the motion had his approbation. 

Earl Grosvenor wished an inquiry to be in¬ 
stituted into the nature of all offices which were 
gianted in revision, and would be glad to ob¬ 
tain an official account of their salaries and their 
duties.* lie did not know how far the noble 
lord meant his measure should extend, but he 
apprehended he did not intend to go the length 
of abolishing the office of clerk of the parliaments. 
Nothing moie strikingly shewed the impropriety 
of granting offices in reversion than what had oc¬ 
curred with respect to that at present under con- 
sideiation. He was peisuaded, that the gentle¬ 
man who lately held the office of clerk of the 
parliaments would never have asked the reversion 
for his son, could he have foreseen that that son 
would have filled the situation of ambassador to 
a foreign court at the time that the duties of his 
office as clei k of the parliaments required his pic- 
sence in that house. It was his intention to 
propose tlic abolition of the practice of grant¬ 
ing places in reversion, and that the abolition 
should be extended not only to grants from the 
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crown, but to those made by the judges, and 
indeed to grants in reversion of every descrip¬ 
tion connected with the public seivice or the 
institutions of the country. In the mean time 
he moved an address to the Prince Regent, 
praying that he would order to be laid before 
the house an account of all grants in reversion 
of offices held immediately hom the crown, 
and also all grants in reversion of other public 
offices. 

The Eail of Liverpool objected to the general 
nature of the motion. If the noble earl confined 
it to those offices held under the crown, he 
should be ready to agree to it. 

The Lord Chancellor thought the noble earl 
might divide his motion, it he continued of 
opinion that he ought to call for information as 
to both species of offices. For his own part he 
had on a former occasion stated his sentiments 
to the house on this question, and he still con¬ 
tinued of the same opinion as to the utility of 
the offices referred to in tht latter part of the 
motion. 

The Earl of Lauderdale could not sec any 
necessity for his noble fiiend pressing his mo¬ 
tion in its present shape, nor could he under¬ 
stand the motive of the noble earl opposite in 
rejecting it, as the information asked for was, 
in fact, already before the house. At all events, 
he thought it would not be necessary for his 
noble friend to adhere to his large motion, 
and, theiefore, he recommended it to him to di¬ 
vide it. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he should be very 
well pleased to see a statement of all grants in 
revel sion laid before their lordships, and pro¬ 
bably should himself shape a motion calculated 
to attain that object. Ilis opinion with iegard 
to offices granted by the judges, as he had al¬ 
ready intimated, lemained unaltered. Many 
offices formei ly bestowed by the Chancellor wen- 
now in the gift of the crown ; but with regard 
to the judges in the other courts, the power of 
giving those offices was necessary, as a part of 
theii emoluments aiose fiom those gifts. Were 
it not foi this, the incomes of the judges would 
be totally inadequate to the laborious and im¬ 
portant duties they had to pei form. When tin- 
subject was last before the house, he had con¬ 
vinced theii lordships of the utility of the offices 
in the gift of the judges, as well as of others of 
a similar natuie; and he had no doubt that he 
should be equally successful when the question 
came again beloie them. lie had, however, no 
objection to an account of all grants in reversion 
by the crown being laid bcfoie their lordships; 
and when it was pioduccd, he should perhaps 
think it right to call for an account of all landed 
property, held in virtue of grants from the 
crSwn, previously to the act passed respecting 
those gi ants. 

Earl Gro\vcnor said, that all that had occur¬ 
red since the subject was last discussed had 
only tended to fortify him in his opinion, that 
nothing could be more injurious to the interests 
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■of the public than granting offices in reversion. 
In saying this' he by no means meant to suggest, 
that he thought the noble and learned lord, or 
any of the judges, were overpaid for their ser¬ 
vices. What he objected to was, not the amount 
of their emoluments, but the mode in which 
they were obtained. With regard to the mo¬ 
tion, he would consent to divide it, and to press, 
for the present only, the first part relative to 
grants from the crown. 

The motion, thus altered, was put and agreed 
to. 

State of the Country.] Lord Sidmouth 
presented a bag of papers, sealed up, which, he 
stated, he had it in command from the Prince 
Regent to lay before their lordships. They 
related to thq state of the country, and the 
events that had happened since the second re¬ 
port of the committee of secrecy in the last ses¬ 
sion of parliament. It was his intention to have 
moved that night to refer these papers to a 
secret committee; but he was induced to post¬ 
pone the execution of that intention, as two 
noble lords (the Marquis of Lansdowne and 
Lord Holland) who wished to be present, were 
prevented from attending by a melancholy oc¬ 
currence (the death of the Earl of Upper Os- 
sory.) lie understood, however, that one of 
those noble lords (the Marquis of Lansdowne) 
might be expected to attend to-morrow. He 
would, therefore, on that day move for the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee. In the mean time 
he moved, that the bag of papers remain in the 
custody of the clerk of the house, and that the 
lords be summoned for to-monow.—Ordered. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , Feb. 2. 

The House met, and 40 members not being 
present at four o'clock, Mr. Speaker adjourned 
the House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday , Feb. 3. 

Bank of Enoi.and.] The Earl of Lauderdale 
moved for a series of accounts relative to the state 
of the revenue and the public debt, all of which 
were ordered, llis lordship then observed, that 
though he was aware businessof much importance 
was expected,he must trouble their lordships with 
some motions connected with a question of the 
greatest importance to the interests of the coun¬ 
try. The time was fast approaching when the 
subject of the resumption of cash-payments by 
the bank must come before them, and when that 
great question must be decided one way or an¬ 
other. He trusted that parliament would not 
consent to continue the restriction without a full 
inquiry into the circumstances dof the case, 
which alone could enable them to come to a 
right decision on the whole of this question, 
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upon which more than upon any other the wel¬ 
fare of the country depended. In the mean 
time he should merely move for the following 
accounts, •viz. the bank-notes in circulation du¬ 
ring the years 1815, 1816, and 1817 ; the highest 
and lowest amount of the notes in circulation at 
different periods, between the 1st of January 
181fi and 1817, distinguishing the notes above 
anti below five pounds; the market price of gold 
and silver bars, and Spanish dollars, and the 
course of exchange on Hamburgh, from the 1st 
of January 1815 to January 1818, both inclu¬ 
sive. Also, the number of stamps issued during 
the same period for promissory notes, distin¬ 
guishing the different kinds. 

Lord King was induced to inquire of the 
noble Secietary of State what was really intend¬ 
ed with respect to the resumption of cash-pay¬ 
ments ; for very considerable alarm had been 
excited bv what had been reported to have 
been stated on high authority in another place. 
The reason which had been given for tire con¬ 
tinuance of the restriction on the bank, would, 
perhaps, appear to many perfectly unintelligible t 
but be was the more inclined to regard it with 
alai m, as lie was certain that the reason which 
had been assigned was merely the ostensible and 
not the real one. The reason which had been 
given was, certain financial operations in the 
money-market, particularly great loans negotia¬ 
ting for another country. Now this, he was as¬ 
sured, ought not, and could not, be the real 
cause of delay in the resumption of cash-pay¬ 
ments. Were the scene of this story to be 
changed, and were a French minister to say, that 
the bank of France had ample funds to answer 
every demand, was ready to pay all its notes, 
but that some loans which were making in Ger¬ 
many rendered it necessary to postpone the day 
of payment—were this to be said in a French 
legislative assembly, how would the minister 
who ventured such a paltry excuse be derided 
and scoffed at ? Their lordships must, how¬ 
ever, now see the necessity of strict investiga¬ 
tion. Every moment that the resumption of 
cash payments was delayed was fatal to the wel¬ 
fare of the country. Their lordships were not 
ignorant of the great embarrassment and loss 
which had been sustained by the depreciation of’ 
paper dui ing the war. Great distress had been 
since occasioned by the measures which had been 
taken to bring it to par. A difference had again 
been produced, and hence it was thought neces¬ 
sary that the banl* should continue to refuse 
payment of their notes. The uncertainty of the 
measures of government in this respect produced 
fluctuations, which were destructive of every 
kind of property, and attacked the interests of 
all classes. It must therefore be obvious that 
there could be no stability in money transactions 
unless the currency of die country was placed 
upon a solid foundation, and the batik resumed 
the wholesome practice of paying us not,ea in 
specie. ‘ 

The Earl of Liverpool said, djat hQ should 
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not enter into any discussion of the topics on 
which the noble lord had touched. They were, 
it was true, questions which had given rise to 
much difference of opinion in that house and 
elsewhere, and he was also aware that there still 
existed great difference of sentiment- as to the 
policy of the financial measures pursued in the 
course of the last war. He was not, however, 
called upon to vindicate that policy at present. 
With regard to the particular measure to which 
the noble lord’s inquiry was directed, he had 
uniformly held, and still did hold, that it was 
both the interest of this country and of the 
bank, that cash-payments should be resumed as 
speedily as possible. In stating that he had al¬ 
ways felt the force of this principle, he must 
also express an equal conviction, that the parti-! 
cul^r moment when the bank ought to resume 
the regular course of payment was a considera¬ 
tion of the greatest delicacy and importance. 
Whatever might have been stated during the war 
as to the resumption of payments on the return 
of peace, still the question as to the precise pe¬ 
riod for die adoption ofthat measure was always 
understood to be left to the decision of parlia¬ 
ment on a full consideration of the circumstances 
which might exist at the time. Having said 
thus much he should only add, that he had 
ground for believing, and indeed knowing, that 
the bank had made every necessary preparation 
for answering the demands which might arise 
by the expiration of the restriction bill, and he 
saw nothing, either in the domestic situation of 
the country, or in the relations of our foreign 
policy, that was calculated to produce any un¬ 
due delay in the resumption of cash-payments. 
It was possible, however, that there might be 
circumstances in existing pecuniary arrange¬ 
ments of foreign powers which would render it 
advisable for parliament to consider whether the 
act ought not to remain in force as long as these 
circumstances, which were not likely to recur 
again, continued to operate. If any supposition 
was entertained of the delay being occasioned 
by financial transactions between the government 
and the bank, he could assure their lordships it 
was perfectly groundless. 

Lord King observed, that the measure had 
this relation to the financial transactions of 
government—that if the restriction act were 
allowed to take its«course, the bank would be no 
longer able to take up the immense quantity of 
excnequer-bills brought into the markup 

The Earl of Lauderdalt remarked that the 
noble Secretary had stated, that the particular 
period for the resumption of cash-payments was 
a question of expediency which required great 
consideration. Now, only two years ago, the 
noble Secretary had treated with great derision 
all those who ventured to doubt that the bank 
would pay in cash within two years from that 
time. For his part, he had never expected that 
the bank would pay in cash at the period pro. 
mised,nor could such an expectation be enter¬ 
tained by any one who fairly considered the na- 
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ture of the connexion between the bank and the 
government. The noble Secretary of State had 
declared, that notwithstanding the intended de¬ 
lay, there was nothing in the situation of the 
country that need prevent the restriction act 
from being allowed to expire, and that the bank 
was perfectly prepared to pay its notes in cash 
at the time fixed by the act of parliament. He 
knew not on what information the noble earl 
had founded his opinion as to this ability of the 
bank. He derived it, perhaps, from some of the 
directors, but there might be different opinions 
among them. But though the bank had made 
ample preparation, the noble Secretary hinted, 
that still there might be something in the rela¬ 
tions subsisting among foreign powers which 
ought to retard the resumption^ of cash-pay¬ 
ments : but what that something was, he had 
not chosen to explain. From what he had said, 
however, this much appeared—that this most 
important of all measures to the welfare and 
prosperity of the country no longer depended 
upon the decision of the British parliament on 
what might be done by the government of 
France, or of any other foreign country. The 
noble Secretary had observed that such a circum¬ 
stance was not likely to recur; but what secu¬ 
rity could be found for this assurance ? Could 
the noble lord pledge himself that the govern¬ 
ments of Russia or Prussfct might not choose to 
negotiate a loan as soon as the effect of the pre¬ 
sent one making for France might cease to ope¬ 
rate ? Would not a loan for any of these powers 
be as good a reason for postponing the day of 
paying in cash, as that negotiated for Fiance? 
Let the case be reversed, and suppose a French 
minister were to say to any assembly in that 
country, that the bank of France could not be 
allowed to pay, because a small loan was nego¬ 
tiating by this country, would he not be laughed 
at for giving such a reason ? In fact, the cause 
of delay assigned by the noble earl was of so 
extraordinary a nature, that it called for the 
most serious consideration of their lordships. 
A full and complete investigation was necessary. 
It appeared to him, that the proper course would 
be to examine the bank-directors, and indeed he 
thought that nothing short of an inquiry of that 
kind could satisfy parliament and the country. 
In the mean time he could not help observing, 
that if the noble earl and his colleagues persisted 
in proceeding in their present course, without 
any efficient investigation, they would expose 
themselves to a more serious responsibility than 
any ministers had ever ventured to encounter; 
for they now placed the country in this situa¬ 
tion—that the resumption of cash-payments was 
no longer to depend on the wisdom of parlia¬ 
ment, out on measures which any continental 
despot or foreign assembly might choose to 
adopt. Nothing could be more alarming to the 
landed interest, and indeed to all classes in the 
country. * ^ 

The motions were then agreed to. 

Secret Committee.] Lord Sidmouth remind- 
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ed their lordships, that he yesterday intimated aion of facts which tended to shew what had 
his intention of proposing that the papers on the been the state of the country since the last re¬ 
state of the country, which he haa laid on the port of the committee of secrecy, and the man- 
table by the command of the Prince Regent, ner in which the discretionary powers vested in 
should be submitted to the consideration of a ministers had in the mean time been exercised, 
committee chosen by their lordships. He ac- As to the larger powers which the noble marquis 
cordingly now moved that the papers be refer- had desired for the committee, there was no 
red to a secret committee. power vested in a committee of that house, as in 

The Marquis of Lansdovme said, he would a committee of the House of Commons, to call 
not occupy much of their lordships’ time; but for papers, persons, and records $ if the com- 
when he considered what had been the nature mittee wanted further information, they might, 
of the early proceedings on the subject to which through their chairman, make a motion for the 
the papers proposed to be referred to a commit- attendance of witnesses: but the course he had 
tee related, he thought it necessary to call the now proposed, was that which had always been 
attention of the house to the course now pro- followed by committees of that house, 
posed by the noble Secretary of State. The The Earl of Carnarvon observed, that after 
papers which he had laid on the table must the house had been told from the Throne that the 
have one of two objects—either it was meant to country was in a state of perfect tranquillity, 
found cn them some prospective measures, they could not be acting on the spur of any ne- 
which, however, he hoped could not be the cessity, or feel the influence of alarm; there was, 
case; or else it was intended to make them therefore, full time for deliberation. But if it 
serve to the house and the country as a justilica- was to be the province of the future committee 
tion of the past. If either of these objects were in to inquire how ministers had exercised the high 
view, or both of them, it was equally important discretionary powers that had been vested in 
that their lordships should have the opportunity, them, the house must not delude itself or the 
not only of examining the papers, but of investi- country, by consenting to go into that inquiry 
gating every circumstance connected with them, upon such information as should be furnished by 
which might be necessary to elicit the truth, ministers themselves s the committee should have 
The mode of selecting the individuals to whom power to call for other evidence, and examine 
the papers were to be submitted was, therefore, a other facts. He would not then make many ob- 
question of great importance: for it was most servations on the two reports of last session, but 
essential with a view to any measure that might he entreated their lordships to compare those ro¬ 
be adopted, that the investigation should be full ports with the judicial proceedings that had fol- 
and complete. That was the only inquiry which lowed them, and then to see whether they would 
could be satisfactory either to the house or the still be so enamoured of secret committees as to 
people. It was, therefore, an important ques- be satisfied from similar documents to produce a 
tion for their lordships, whether in choosing a similar report: he entreated them to consider 
committee, it ought not to be one so constituted whether such a report, grounded on such evi- 
as to ensure a full investigation of all the parts dence, would be more than a solemn mockery, 
of the subject submitted to their consideration, from which no benefit whatever could result to 
and thereby to lay a foundation for measures the country at large. The noble lord had re- 
which could not fail to be satisfactory. For this ferred to the pi ecedent of 1801 ; that precedent 
reason he submitted to the noble viscount, whe- led to a bill of indemnity for all the acts of power 
tiler he ought not to state to the house the exercised by ministers; but af ter all we had seen 
grounds which had induced him to propose the and heard, after all ministers had pledged them- 
course of secret investigation which his motion selves to prove, and the number of verdicts they 
implied. had subsequently recovered ;• {hear, hear) after 

Lord Sidmouth said, that in 1801 a committee it had been repeatedly stated that there was but 
of secrecy had been appointed in consequence too great reason to believe that the ^Servants of 
of a message from the House of Commons, but government had themselves excited the distur- 
that was not the mode they were called on to bances that had occurred, he thought they ought 
follow now, nor was it necessary by the practice to be well satisfied, whether all the acts of insur- 
of the house in that case more than when a com- rection proved, and there were none proved but 
raunkation was received from the Thfone. The at Derby, were aot attributable to the very agents 
first communication last year was no more than employed by ministers. If their lordships 
a message, which, when sent, did not presume to should be content, on a secret inquiry, corn- 
state what the proceedings of the committee of pletelv to indemnify ministers for all that had 
secrecy were to be, but merely laid papers before passed, and by that means preclude all those 
the house to be submitted to their consideration, who bad been injured in fortune, health, and 
That was the course of proceeding which he character, who had languished in dungeons, or 
called on their lordships to pursue at present; groaned beneath the weight of fetters, from any 
that was all the appeal he made to diem. But nope of retrieving their losses, or establishing 
in answer to the noble marquis^ he had no hesi- their character—if their lordships should be 
tation to say, that the object of the papers laid satisfied to give such an indemnity as should ex- 
before them was to put their lordships in posses- | elude these victims of power from all redress of 
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their wrongs—if their lordships should act thus, 
they would not do their duty to themselves or to 
their country. He would enter into the subject 
no further at that time ; the question would be 
more fully discussed in the proceedings on the 
committee : but he must enter his caveat against 
instituting an inquiry on the conduct of minis¬ 
ters upon any mere shewing of their own, and 
making them at once their own accusers, wit- 
nessses, and judges. {Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of Liverpool contended, that the 
simple question for the consideration of the 
house was, whether they would appoint a com¬ 
mittee to examine the information laid before 
them, and follow the invariable usage on such oc¬ 
casions. He was aware that, in some instances, 
proceedings of this natuie had originated in a 
message from the House of Commons, and, at 
other times, not; for it was optional in the 
crown to puisue which course it chose. But in 
all cases where the crown had made communi¬ 
cations" on the state of afFaiis, whether foreign 
01 domestic, whenever that communication had 
been secret, it was usual to institute a secret 
committee to enter into the inquiry. The pro¬ 
ceedings of that house were of a nature peculiar 
to itself, and the course puisued in them ap¬ 
plied to all cases of proceedings on inquiries, 
liven wheie those proceedings were public, no 
power was delegated to committees of that 
house to call for witnesses, papers, or records, 
but they were compelled to come to the house, 
and through their chairman, to name the wit¬ 
nesses and papers they required, and then move 
for their production. This was the lule and 
invariable piactice of the house. Under those cir¬ 
cumstances, he did not think that the house could 
have any doubt as to the course it ought to pur¬ 
sue. That was not the time to discuss the merits 
of the two reports, or the measures that had 
arisen out of them, or the nature of the report 
which the present committee might make, or 
whether any or what measures should follow it. 
He should only say, that if the noble lord oppo¬ 
site thought him ready to admit, from the result 
of the trials that had taken place, that any facts 
in those reports had been contradicted, he was 
so far from‘making such admission, that he 
thought die result of the trials strongly confirm¬ 
ed all that had been laid before the committee. 
Not only had fifty true bills for treason been 
found by the giand jury, but thiity-six indivi¬ 
duals had been convicted, 01 had admitted then- 
guilt. He would not now discuss any farther 
the reports of last year, but those reports had 
been, in that house at least, the result of unani¬ 
mous opinion on the part of the committee, and, 
in the other house, the committee was also un¬ 
animous on the report, though there was a dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to the measures that ought 
to be pursued in consequence. Not to prolong 
the discussion, he would repeat, that their lord- 
ships had had laid before them important infor¬ 
mation on the state of the country dfnee the 
period of the last report up to the present time; 
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and the question was, whether the house would 
refer the papers to a committee in the ordinary 
course ? It would be open to that committee to 
determine how it should act on this informa¬ 
tion ; it would be open to the house whether it 
should act on the representation of the com¬ 
mittee, and it might then consider whether any 
further measures should be pursued. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, in explanation, 
stated, that he had made no objection to the 
motion, but had merely put it, whether, under 
all circumstances, it would not be moie advis¬ 
able to give the inquiry a more extended form. 
If, by the result of their lordships’ determina¬ 
tion, a door should not be open to information 
from all quarters, and to the interests of all par¬ 
ties, the inquiiy would probably be not satis¬ 
factory to the house, and certainly not to the 
country. 

The Kail of Carnarvon said, he had not as¬ 
serted that the tiials for high treason had falsified 
the reports of last year, but that they had not 
borne them out; and if the committee weie to 
make out a case on such documents as ministers 
only should lay before it, the result could be no 
other than a report such as ministers might send 
forth without any committee at all. 

The motion was then agreed to for referring 
the papeis to a committee of secrecy, to consist 
of eleven lords, to be chosen by ballot. The 
ballot to take place at live o’clock on Thursday, 
to which day the House adjourned. 


IIOUbE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, Feb. 3. 

Convicts in Nravc vte.] Mr. Brown, the 
kei per of Newgate, presented an account of the 
number of persons under sentence of death in 
that piison, puisuant to the order of the 31st of 
Jan. (See the Appendix.) 

Duoi'TEi) Ohoicjis.) Mr. Speaker addressed 
the house on the subject of the diopped orders 
and notices of yesterday. lie wished them to 
consider the expediency of disposing of those 
ordeisand notices for future days, before they 
proceeded to the orders and notices of this 
day. 

Mr. IVpnn said, that the whole doctrine of 
notices was founded on nothing like right; but 
a custom'had giown up of late years, which had 
acquired a degree of authority, that when a 
notice was given for a particular day, it should 
have precedence on that day. As to dropped 
notices, he always understood the practice to be, 
th.it a member who had given notice for the 
day, should have precedence over those which 
had been diopped. 

TJie Speaker obseived, that what he desired 
was, to collect the sentiments and wishes of the 
house. Jn foimer times, a notice for a particu¬ 
lar day certainty had precedence on that day, 
Pei haps, ii that were the rule, it might be better 
to adhere to it. 
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Finance Committee.] Lord Castlercagh 
rose to call the attention of the house to a sub¬ 
ject of which all must feel the importance. 
There could be but one opinion as to the useful¬ 
ness and the merits of the committee on finance 
last session. Their activity and fidelity in the 
execution of their duties were exemplary. The 
general view and scope of their inquiries into 
the state and management of public affairs were 
conducted in the true spirit of their parliamen¬ 
tary instructions. They had presented six la¬ 
borious and indefatigable reports. The chief 
object was to investigate the public business, and 
the affairs of the country, so as to see what 
offices in the different departments of public 
importance could be reduced or abolished.— 
They had gone through the departments of the 
army, the navy, and the ordnance; they had 
made clear, ana perspicuous, and just reports, 
mixed with observations of a useful nature, 
which would be found very beneficial in the 
future considerations of Parliament. His pre¬ 
sent intention was, meiely to propose what 
lie conceived lo be the duty of government; 
he did not wish to go into the subject in 
detail, but merely to make an outline. If the 
committee should be again appointed, he should 
be piepared to shew that government had done 
every thing that was intended, or generally 
supposed that it Vould or could perform.— 
He had told the house originally, that he did 
not think that the labours of tne committee 
could be brought to a close in one session, for 
it was piobable that two or three sessions might 
be requisite for going through such inquiries 
fully, as to the public income and expenditure. 
The consideration was one of great extent 
and magnitude. Doubts had been expressed 
respecting the intentions of government, and an 
hon. friend of his, the member for Bramber, 
(Mr. Wilbcrforce'), had seemed to think that 

f overnment might do little in the mean time ; 

ut he could say, that in the mean time govern¬ 
ment had done a great deal, and anticipated 
much of the expected benefit. Many things 
yet remained to be considered ; but the labours 
of the committee had reduced the question into a 
narrower compass. The situation of affairs in 
Ireland was not weakened, but, on the contrary, 
he believed that the internal tranquillity of that 
portion of the empire was improved. He had 
reason to think and to trust, that the charity 
and benevolence of the opulent and higher 
classes of society in Ireland, had tended to 
draw together more closely, and better to unite, 
all die social attachments. These benefits and 
reliefs from the higher to the poorer had been 
afforded without being compelled by law. He 
did not wish to occupy the time of the house 
any longer, and should therefore conclude by 
moving, “ that a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into and state the income and expen¬ 
diture of the United Kingdom, for the year 
ending the 5th of JarT;.l8l8; and also to con- 
aider and state the probable income and expen- 
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diture, so far as the same can now be estimated, 
for the years ending the 5th of Jan. 1819 and 
the 5th of Jan. 1820 respectively, and to re¬ 
port the same, together with their observations 
thereupon, to the house; and also to consider 
what further measures may be adopted for the 
elief of the country from any part of the said 
■xpenditure, without detriment to the public 
nterests.”—This motion being agreed to, 

Lord Castlereagh moved that the committee 
consist of the following twenty-one members 

Lord V. Castlereagh Mr. Peel 

Mr. Nicolson Calvert Lord Viscount Clive 

Mr. Bankes Mr. Hart Davies 

Mr. Davies Gilbert Mr. Gooch 

Mr. Chancellor of the Sir George Clerk 

Exchequer Sir Thomas Acland 

Mr. Cartwright Mr. Frankland Lewis 

’the I.ord Binning Mr. Robert Smith 

Mr. Holford Mr.’ Huskisson 

Mr. Bootle Wdbraham Mr. Calcraft 
Mr. Li tleton Mr. Tremayue. 

These names being read, 

Mr. Bankes observed, that a right hon. gen¬ 
tleman, of great knowledge in matters of finance, 
(Mr. Tierney) was appointed on the committee 
of last year, but his name was afterwards struck 
off the list, at his own request, as he could not 
attend from indisposition. (See Vol. I. p. 457.) 
The health of that right hon. gentleman was 
now re-established, and, therefore, it might 
be expedient that he should be placed on the 
committee. 

Mr. Tierney said, that though he was some¬ 
what recovered, his health was not such as he 
might desire : he was still in too weak a state to 
attend to business in the morning, and in the 
evening also. He begged, therefore, to be ex¬ 
cused from serving on the committee. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the manner in 
which the committee had proceeded was, to 
invite the attendance of any member of the 
house, who had peculiar information in any 
particular branch of public business. This was 
the case with the heads of the official depart¬ 
ments, and he did not think a better course 
could be pursued this session.-^ He should be 
unwilling to make any alteration in the names of 
the committee, as most of them were intimately 
acquainted with the former part of the investi¬ 
gation ; but the occasional assistance of any 
other member might be obtained. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the 
committee were empowered to send for persons, 
papers, and records; seven to be the quorum; 
to report observations from time to time, and 
to sit notwithstanding any adjournment of the 
house. 

B ank of England.] Mr. Grenfell rose andf 
said, that he would not affect any surprise at 
what had lately been announced to the house 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
subject of renewing the bank restriction act— 
for it*was nothing more, than he had, himself, 
always expected from the right hon. gentleman. 
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But it was fit to call the recollection of the house the country, and in this view he thought country 
to the hopes and expectations which had been banks founded upon solid principles, and all 
held out, as to the termination of the bank re* other modes by which an extension could be 
stoictions, that they might see how, of late years, given to that circulation, ought to be fostered 
they and the public had been deluded on that and encouraged; but in order to render that 
subject. It was fit to recollect the promises held currency permanent and safe, it appeared to him 
out, not only by the Chancellor of the Exche- indispensable that it should be founded upon, 
quer, but by other members of administration ; and referable to, some fixed definite standard, 
and particulaily by a right hen. gentleman at and gold and silver appeared to him to be the 
the head of the department of the land revenue, best, if not the only standard, hitherto dis- 
Who had looked to July next as the period covered by mankind, adapted for that purpose, 
which it was probable to rely upon for the If he were wrong in his ideas, he had the con- 
ceasing of the restrictions. Expectations on this solation of being erroneous with all the great 
point nad been given with considerable confi- writers and thinkers on the subject, from Mr. 
dence and boldness. These fair promises were Locke to Mr. Adam Smith, and the late Lord 
accompanied by the assurances of gentlemen Liverpool. He would trouble the House no long- 
connected with the Bank of England, who had er than to move for the following accounts:— 
expressed the readiness and willingness of the i. “Of the total weekly amounts of bank 
bank tb renew cash payments,and their wish only notes and bank post bills in circulation from the 
to have permission to do so. He would not ex- 1st of Jan. 1817 to the 3d of Feb. 1818; dis- 
pressany doubt as to the sincerity of such deck- tinguishing the bank post bills, and distinguish- 
rations on the part of the directors of the bank, ing the amount of notes under the value of five 
He had heard, within a few days, that such was pounds, and stating the aggregate amount of the 
the opinion of a gentleman, a director, but not a whole.” 

member of that house (Mr. Harman). He was 2. “ Of the amount of bank notes in circula- 
disposed to give every proper degree o*f credit tion on the 7th and 12 th of each month, from 
to such opinions. But might not the bank, under Jan. 1817 to Jan. 1818, both inclusive ; distin- 
such circumstances, say to government, “ relieve guishing the bank post bills, and the amount of 
us from the restrictions.” From 1797, the si- notes under five pounds, and stating the aggre- 
tuation of the bank was altered, and was in a gate amount of the whole.” 
state completely anomalous, when compared s. “ Of the highest and lowest aggregate 
with other public bodies. What was ruin to amount of bank notes, including those of every 
others was wealth to the bank. There was, in kind, at any one time in circulation, from the 1st 
fact, a stoppage of payment for 21 years. What of Jan. 1817 to the 3d of Feb. 1818, both days 
would have destroyed other establishments, had inclusive; specifying the date of every such 
been prosperity to the bank. Some of the direc- amount, and distinguishing the amount of bank 
tors hadstated,that the restrictions had originated post bills, and that of notes above or below the 
with government, and were entirely measures of value of five pounds, of which it is composed; 
state policy, and for the benefit of government also an account of the highest and lowest 
and the community. It was a curious subject to amount of each separate kina of notes, at any 
look back at the effects produced by the change one time in circulation for the same period, spe- 
of system. The restrictive system had been resort- citying and distinguishing as before.” 
ed to eight times. The reasons for restriction were 4. “ Of the weekly amount of bank notes in 

founded, first, on the nature and character of circulation of the value of live pounds and less, 
the war with revolutionary France; then on the from the 1st of Jan. 1817 to the sd of Feb. 
war waged by Buonaparte against the finances 1818, both inclusive ; distinguishing the amount 
of this country; and then, on the high price of of notes of 5l. and of 2 /. ana of 1/.” 
bullion. Thus had they gone on, under different 5. “ Of the market prices of standard gold in 
pretexts; but the pretexts became flimsy, indeed, bars, Portugal gold in coin, standard silver in 
if it were attempted to continue the restrictions bars, and Spanish dollars, or pillar pieces of 
on account of certain supposed foreign loans eight, with the course of exchange with Ham- 
in negotiation in this country,through Mr. Roth- burgh, Lisbon and Paris, from the first of Jan. 
schiia or other gentlemen. It was possibly, in- 1817 to the 3d of Feb. 1818 .” 
deed, that if cash-payments were renewed, not 6. “ Of the balances of cash in the hands of 
a shilling would go for foreign loans. He was the Bank of England on the 1st and 15th days 
adverse to the principle of restrictions in any of of each month, between the 1 st of Jan. and 
the branches of trade, as well as in that of 15th of Dec. 1817 inclusive, resulting from pay- 
money. Neither did he desire to prevent the menu under the head of customs, and of all 
investment of money in foreign securities. He other branches of the public revenue, stating 
wished the trade in money to be free and un- the average balances of the year, made up from 
shackled, which could not be die care while the the said days.” 

bank restrictions remained; yet in every view 7, “ Of the balances of cash in the hands of 
of the subject, he should prefer cash-pay iwots the Bank of Erfeutad on the 1st and 15th days 
to foreign Joans. He considered an extensive of each month, between the 1st of Jan. and tne 
paper currency as of incalculable advantage to 1 5 th of Dec. 1017 inclusive* resulting from the 
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post-maater.general’s account with the bank, 
stating the average balance of the year, made up 
from the said days.” 

8. “ Of the balance of cash in the hands of 
the Bank of England on the 1st and 15th days 
of each month, between the 1st of Jan. and the 
15th of Dec. 1817 inclusive, belonging to the 
different departments of the government, in¬ 
cluding the balances of the accountant-general 
of the Court of Chancery, and staring the 
average balance of the year, made up from the 
said days.” 

9. “ Of all public balances not particularly 
specified in the three preceding accounts witn 
the Bank of England, on the 1st of Jan. 1818 j 
distinguishing the amount under each head re¬ 
spectively, and stating the aggregate amount of 
the whole.” 

10 . “ Of the total amount of unclaimed di¬ 
vidends, including lottery prizes, in the hands 
of the bank on the 1st ana 15th days of every 
month in the year 1817 inclusive; distinguish¬ 
ing the unclaimed dividends from lottery prizes, 
and stating the average balances of both in the 
year, made up from the said days.” 

11. “Of the Exchequer bills and bank notes 
deposited by the governor and company of the 
Bank of England, as cash in the chests of the 
four tellers of his Majesty’s Receipt of Exche¬ 
quer, on the loth of Jan. 1817, and on every 
28th day subsequent to that period, down to 
the 1st of Jan. 1818; distinguishing the amount 
of all such Bank of England notes as exceeded 
in value one thousand pounds each, known at 
the Exchequer under the title of special notes , 
and stating the average balances of the year, 
made up from the saia days.” 

12. “ Of all allowances made by the public 
to the bank, or charged by the bank against the 
public, exclusive of the charge for the manage¬ 
ment of the public debt, for transacting any 
public service in the year 1817; describing the 
nature of those services, and the amount charged 
thereon in the said year, and including the sum 
of 5,898/. 3 s. sd. paid to the bank under the 
denomination of charges of management 

13. “ Of the advances made by the Bank of 
England to Government, on land and malt Ex¬ 
chequer bills and other securities, on the 10 th 
of Oct. 1817, and on the 5th of Jan. 1818; 
distinguishing the various heads under which 
such advances have been made.” 

14. “ Of the bank notes in circulation on 
Saturday nights in each week, from the 1st o: 
Jan. 1817 to the 3d of Feb. 1818; distinguish¬ 
ing the bank post bills, and distinguishing the 
amount of notes under the value five 
pounds, and stating the aggregate amount of 
the whole.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it was 
not then his intention to enter upon the subject 
at length; but to reserve himself, for such op¬ 
portunities as should thereifter arise. He had on 
a former night alluded to the restriction as a 
measure merely probable. If, however, it should 
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tum out that recourse to this measure should 
ye found necessary, he should then take the 
opportunity of giving his opinion more in 
detail. 

The motion that the several documents re¬ 
specting the bank be produced, was then put 
and carried. 

State of the Country.] Lord Castlereagh , 
j command of his Royal Highness the Prince- 
Regent, presented a bag of secret papers, sealed 
up, containing information respecting the in¬ 
ternal state of the kingdom. It was ordered 
to be kept in the custody of the clerk of the 
house. 

Property Tax.] Mr. Brougham rose to 
inquire whether the right hon. gentleman op¬ 
posite (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
was now prepared to answer a question put 
by him on Saturday night, whether all the 

E apers connected with the property-tax had 
een destroyed ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that distinct and positive orders had been given 
some rime ago, that the papers alluded to should 
be destroyed, and he had no reason to think 
that those orders had not been obeyed. 

Mr. Brougham said, he understood that 
copies of those papers had been taken, and as 
those copies were as dangerous as the originals, 
he wished to be informed if they too had been 
destroyed ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
all those papers, whether originals or copies, had 
been ordered to be destroyed. 

Ex-Officio Informations.—Mr. Hone.] 
Mr. William Smith moved, “ that there be laid 
before this house, an account of the sum received 
at the crown office from Mr. Hone, for the 
copies of the informations filed against him by 
the Attorney-General, with the authority on 
which the same was demanded, and the use to 
which the same was applied.” At the same 
time he thought it proper to mention, that the 
case of Mr. Hone was rather the incidental oc¬ 
casion than the reason of this morion. He had 
for more than 20 years been of the same opinion 
respecting the expediency of reform on this 
subject; and he now took shame to himself 
that he had been so remiss in bringing it under 
discussion. Had the question been repeatedly 
agitated, it was impossible that some ameliora¬ 
tion should not have taken place. In considering 
the recent prosecutions instituted against Mr. 
Hone, he could not help admiring the intrepi¬ 
dity, sagacity, and skill, with which he nad 
conducted his own defence. He had since had 
an opportunity of conversing with him in pri¬ 
vate, and he must declare, that he discovered 
nothing that could tend to give him an unfa¬ 
vourable impression of his character, nothing 
unbecoming the manners of a gentleman. As 
for the parodies published by Mr. Hene, his 
opinion perfectly coincided with that of the 
public in general, that they were highly censu¬ 
rable ; and it was not the least honourable part 

7 
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of Mr. Hone’s conduct, that immediately on 
finding that such was the public impression re¬ 
specting them, he use3 every means to prevent 
the circulation. Rut those parodies, however 
censurable, were not a fit subject to be animad¬ 
verted on in a court of justice. It appeared to 
him, that the free operation of public opinion 
was the only adequate and proper check to their 
popularity.—The hon. member said, he had 
little more to trouble them with on the subject, 
and disclaimed any intention of complaining of 
any party. He had the authority of Mr. Hone 
to state, that the conduct of the Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral towards him was that of a man of urbanity, 
politeness, and justice. If any blame could at¬ 
tach to the conduct of that gentleman, Mr. 
Hone conceived it was in not including the 
three informations in one; in every other re¬ 
spect he had shewn himself a gentleman and a 
man of humanity. It was of the law itself, as it 
at present stood, that he had to complain. From 
the officers of the crown he had received every 
attention. Neither did he(Mr. S. )mean to reflect 
on the conduct of the learned lord on the bench, 
(Lord Elienborough), in refusing to furnish 
copies, as he found that, according to law, he 
could not have acted otherwise. It was in the 
law itself, therefore, that refoi mation was re¬ 
quired, and this motion appealed to him to be 
the proper parliamentary mode of biinging the 
subject under their notice. 

The Attorney-General observed, that with re¬ 
spect to the fees exacted at the crown-oJfice, 
there was no cause of complaint peculiar to this 
case, as no fees had been inquired fiom Mr. 
Hone but such as would be requited from any 
other defendant. It was, therefore, to the shape 
in which the motion was brought forward that 
he objected, inasmuch as it seemed to imply 
that Mr. Hone had been exposed to hardships 
peculiar to himself. Ilad the motion been di¬ 
rected to ascertain the fees required from de¬ 
fendants in general in the crown-office, he could 
not object to such a motion when brought for¬ 
ward on general principles. In the present case, 
however, it appeared that such a motion would 
be unnecessary, qs ifi»was in the power of any 
of them to satisfy themselves on this subject, by 
referring to the records of Parliament. From 
these it would appear, that since the year 1693 
those fees had ever continued the same as now. 
In the case of Mr. Hone, there was no innova¬ 
tion upon this immemorial law and practice; 
and on this ground, therefore, the present motion 
was unnecessary. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that if the doctrine ad¬ 
vanced by the learned gentleman were to icgu- 
late the proceedings of the house, they would 
have very little business to go through. Every 
member knows perfectly well the subject on 
which he moves for papers previously to their 
production, but he calls for their production in 
order to lay a clear and distinct foundation for 
ulterior steps. {Hear, hear.) In all mattefs of 
complaint or leform it was, if not in itself ncces- 
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sary, at least always required, that official au¬ 
thority be produced to prove their existence. 
Rut the great gi ievance in the case now before 
them, was the absolute refusal of justice to the 
poor, by means of the enormous expense im¬ 
posed on its administration. {Hear, hear.) lie 
should like to know of what avail the best poli¬ 
tical and legal institutions could be, if they weie 
thus rendered inaccessible. The great grievance 
therefore was, that the insatiable thirst of taxa¬ 
tion had made the administration of justice a 
cruel insult and mockery to the people. (Hear, 
hear.) The hon. member proposed to bring 
forward some legislative remedy for this gi iev¬ 
ance. The reason on which he wished to found 
this measure was no reason, accoiding to the 
Attorney-General, because it was peifectly noto¬ 
rious to the whole world ! The gi ievancc was 
indeed notorious, and theiefore the motion was 
not only reasonable but necessary. 

Mr. Speaker here lead the motion, and the 
Attorney-General moved the previous question. 

Mr. IF. Smith thought the mode of opposi¬ 
tion now adopted the most singular he had ever 
known. ]f his motion was impioper, let its 
impropiiety be stated, and let it be 1 ejected. 
{Hear.) Rut the objection was, that he had 
connected his motion with Mr. Hone, and not 
brought it forward in an abstract shape. He 
could give a clear, short, and specific answer. 
Mr. Hone’s case was rather the occasion than 
the reason of bringing forward his motion; but 
it was so, because it was the most striking case 
of this intolerable exaction that had occurred in 
his recollection. Mr. Hone informed him, that 
he was obliged, in order to obtain infoi mation, 
accurate information of the crime laid to his 
charge, so as to be piepared to defend himself 
in a couit of justice, to pay the sum of 9 /. To 
obtain this sum, he was obliged to sell, at a 
gicatloss, part of his propeity. To many in 
that house, to all of them, indeed, this sum must 
appear vciy trilling. Rut to a poor man, to 
whom the expenditure of a shilling was matter 
of painful calculation, it was a heavy exaction. 
The accusation itself was vary unjust, and this 
was a great aggravation of the injury. He 
founded his motion on the case of Mr. Hone, 
because he had been obliged to sell property 
greatly under value; the independence of his 
spirit not suffering him to apply to his fnends 
for the money exacted from him. If the infor¬ 
mation were given in consequence of an abstract 
motion, it would not be the information wanted. 

It would let them know how much was charged 
per sheet, but it would not shew how many 
sheets a poor man must pay for, in order to 
meet an unjust accusation. If the Attoiney- 
General should move an amendment that would 
in any other way nrocure this information, in¬ 
stead of moving the previous question, he would 
willingly adopt it. He took the present mode 
of introducing the'subject, because he thought 
it the most formal, the most authentic, and the 
most parliamentary mode; but if he failed in his 
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present motion, he would introduce the subject 
in a less formal, authentic, and parliamentary 
mode, by moving at once the reform of the 
abuses alluded to. 

Lord Castlereagh felt himself bound to give 
his negative to the motion, because its professed 
object was different from the real one. The 
irofessed object was to lay a foundation for some 
egislative remedy as to fees paid in the crown- 
office. This object would be effected by a 
general motion on the subject. The information 
thus obtained would by the rulc-of-three at once 
shew the charges in any particular case. But 
the real object was to give the public an exag¬ 
gerated view of the question, by connecting it 
with Mr. Ilone. The trial of Mr. Hone having 
taken place, and the Attorney-General hav¬ 
ing displayed all the qualities which belonged 
to him in the discharge of his duty, he would 
say nothing now on the subject; Dut he must 
give his negative to the motion for the reason 
which he had assigned. 

Mr. Brougham defended the mode adopted 
by the hon. member for Norwich. Ilis object 
was mei ely to obtain a foundation for a legis¬ 
lative pioceeding. He said, in effect, “ Give me 
certain documents, and I will shew you the 
foundation of such a measure.” “ No,” said 
the noble fold, “but we will tell you that so 
much is charged per sheet.” After such infor¬ 
mation should be laid before them, they would 
remain quite ignorant of the sum paid by each 
individual. The knowledge of this could not 
be obtained but by such a motion as was stated 
by his hon. friend. Let the amount paid in 
the case of Mr. Ilone be given, and, if they 
chose, in the case of five or six others, in order 
to avoid attaching the question to any particu¬ 
lar case, and they would then have a proper 
foundation for further proceedings. 

Mr. li. Bathurst contended that if the general 
expenses were given, the hon. gentleman could 
ascertain the expense in any given instance. He 
would beg leave to tell the hon. gentleman, 
that although Mr. Hone could not get copies of 
the infoimations against him, he had a light to 
go to the crown-office, and to read them there 
as often and as leisurely as he pleased. So much 
f or that point of complaint. The second point 
to which he would advert was, that the particu¬ 
lar object of the motion was, not to bring the 
question of general reform, on this point of law, 
betoie the house, but to bring this particular 
case of Mr. Hone before them. This was a- 
reason for which he would oppose the motion. 
He would say nothing of the trial. All allowed 
that the parodies were improper. The expenses 
in law processes were very great, but the unfor¬ 
tunate state of the country made them neces¬ 
sary. But Mr. Hone’s expanses were trifling 
compared to the expenses of suits in Chancery. 
The hon. gentleman had told them the amount 
of fees paid by Mr. IIone, v biit he had not told 
them wlut piofit he made by those publications. 
This information was withheld, although the 
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profit must have been great, since the publica¬ 
tions extended to all parts of the country. He 
was sorry that, since he was acquitted, he had 
been subjected to expense. But as he had 
been confessedly guilty of a moral, if not of 
a legal offence, there was no reason for making 
his particular case the ground of the motion. 
If the motion were for the production of 
charges for any given period, however short, 
he should make no objection to it. The 
rate of fees might, however, be ascertained 
from the report of the commissioners appoint¬ 
ed to inquire into the fees paid in courts of 
justice. 

Lord Folkestone thought a particular instance 
of grievance the best foundation for a general 
remedy. When any complaint came from his 
side of the house, they were generally called 
upon to give a particular case. He was there¬ 
fore surprised to hear those on the other side 
now object to a motion merely because it was 
founded on a particular case. He had, how¬ 
ever, no objection, indeed he wished that twenty 
or thirty cases should be stated, as that would 
form a better foundation. But the only reason 
of his rising to say any thing on the subject 
was, the assertion of the right hon. gentleman, 
that Mr. Hone had a right to go into the crown- 
office, and to read the informations against him. 
This, truly, was a very valuable right to Mr. 
Hone, confined as he was at that time in the 
King’s-Bench prison. By an act of parliament 
introduced by Sir Vicary Gibbs, the present 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, when he 
was Attorney-General, the Attorney-General 
was entitled to call upon any man to find bail, 
and failing to do so, to commit him to prison. 
Mr. Hone was, according to this act, called 
upon to find bail; he did not, indeed he would 
not, find bail, and he was in consequence com¬ 
mitted to the King’s-Bench by Older of the 
court, and on the motion of the Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral. How could he in this situation walk 
into the Crown-office to read the informations 
against him ? Besides, even if he could go into 
the Crown-office, could a man, by the cursory 
perusal he could give the information there, 
prepare himself toi his defence ? (Hear, hear.) . 

Mr. W. Smith said he had nonobjection to 
withdraw his motion, if the right hon. gentle¬ 
man would bring forward a general one to the 
same purpose. 

The Speaker ordered strangers to withdraw, 
supposing the house would divide upon the 
motion. 

Mr. B. Bathurst said, he could have no ob¬ 
jection to a general motion on the subject. 

Mr. IV. Smith then withdrew his motion, and 
gave notice that he would move again on the 
subject to-morrow. 

The Prince Regent’s Answer to the Ad¬ 
dress.] Lord George Beresford reported the 
Prince Regent’s answer to the address on the 
Loirfs Commissioners speech, as follows;—“ I 
tliynk the House of Commons for- their loyn 
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and dutiful address.—Their affectionate condo¬ 
lence on the heavy domestic calamity which 
has recently befallen me, is highly consoling to 
my feelings; and I thank them for the cordial 
assurances which they have afforded me of 
their attachment and support." 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland.)] Lord Bin¬ 
ning moved for leave to bring in a bill for es¬ 
tablishing district asylums for lunatics in Scot¬ 
land. He proposed merely to have the bill 
introduced, and ordered to be printed. It 
might thus be subjected to examination till 
after Easter. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, two-thirds of the 
people of Scodand had disapproved of the no¬ 
ble lord's former bill on this subject. He was 
connected with a part of the country where a 
lunatic asylum had been lately erected, which 
he considered a model for such buildings. He 
hoped this bill would be subjected to the same 
examination in Scotland as the former bill. 

Sir R. Fergus son said, he had several ob¬ 
jections to the measure, but he should reserve 
them for a future opportunity. 

Lord Binning admitted that objections to the 
former bill were very generally entertained in 
Scotland. His object in delaying any pro¬ 
ceedings till after Easter, was to give the peo¬ 
ple of Scotland time to examine the bill, and 
to consider the very material changes he had 
made in the measure. He proposed to enact, 
that Scotland should be divided into four dis¬ 
tricts ; that an asylum for the reception and care 
of fatuous and furious or insane persons should 
be erected in each; and that in each county or 
stewartry, commissioners should be elected, who 
should name one or more person or persons to 
be a general commissioner; which persons so 
named, together with two persons to be named 
by his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for 
the home department, should be general com¬ 
missioners for carrying the act into execution. 

Mr. Wynn took that opportunity of express¬ 
ing his astonishment that any man could be 
able to read the horrors disclosed by the com¬ 
missioners, who had some years ago reported 
on the state of lunatic institutions in England, 
without attemp'ting to obtain some remedy of 
the evil. For three years the subject had been 
before them, and hitherto nothing was done. 
A bill had been brought forward every session, 
but it was regularly allowed to sleep till the 
end of it. It no other person undertook this 
matter, he would himself, however inadequate, 
introduce a bill on the subject. 

Lord Binning added, that formeily parochial 
assessments had been objected to; for these, 
county assessments were now substituted. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Mr .Bennet pre¬ 
sented a petition of certain inhabitants of Li¬ 
verpool, praying “ that the house would take 
an early opportunity of restoring to our beloved 
country, the indispensable right of fair fepre- 
sentafion.’^Ordcred to lie on the table. 
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Preservation or the Peace (Ireland.)] 
Sir H. Parnell presented the following petition 
of the High Sheriff and Grand Jury of the 
Queen’s County, assembled at summer assizes 
in 1817. “ That the petitioners have anxiously 
expected that among the various measures which 
have been propoaeato parliament for the better 
preservation of the peace in Ireland, and the 
due execution of the laws, the general state of 
the civil power, as provided by several statutes, 
would have been fully examined and revised, 
with the view of rendering it adequate to the 
administration of the law, without the necessity 
which has hitherto existed, and still exists, to 
have frequent recourse to a military force even 
in the most trivial cases; that the want of such 
an efficient power leads in the first instance to 
that impunity with which every species of crime 
is universally committed, and to those revenge¬ 
ful habits of injuring and destroying all persons 
who come forward in endeavouring to assist in 
the administration of the laws, and finally to 
those systematic confederacies to extend secret 
associations, which produce disturbances for¬ 
midable to the existence of all government, 
and which occasion the necessity of very severe 
laws and a large and expensive military estab¬ 
lishment ; and that it is impossible for the ma¬ 
gistracy, with the assistance which the law now 
affords them, to administer the laws by the aid 
only of the civil power.” They prayed, there¬ 
fore, that the house would adopt suen measures 
as may be necessary to reform the civil police 
of Ireland, and to increase its authority in such 
a manner, as to put an end to the system which 
now prevails very generally, of disobedience to 
the laws on the part of the people, or of the 
administration of them by means which are ex¬ 
tremely inconvenient and embarrassing to the 
magistrates, and at variance with the best prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution. 

Mr. Peel took this opportunity to say that the 
military were never more seldom recurred to than 
during the last two or three years. The estab¬ 
lishment of constables was twofold: there were 
some appointed by the executive in counties 
where any extraordinary disturbance took place; 
the rest were appointed in each county by 
the grand jury, who settled their salaries, and 
could remove them at pleasure. If those con¬ 
stables were inefficient in the Queen’s county, it 
was the fault of the very grand jury who sent 
this petition. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, that the lord lieute¬ 
nant had lately been enabled, by an act of Par¬ 
liament, to appropriate money from the trea¬ 
sury to the establishment of constables. Tire 
people had previously been grateful, but, in 
consequence of that appropriation, they had be¬ 
come iqjuch more grateful. 

The petition was read and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Exchequer BiAa.] On the motion of Mr- 
Arbuthnot, an account was ordered “ of all 
exchequer bills issued by virtue of the act 
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56 Geo. If. c. 14 . intituled * an act for empow¬ 
ering the governor and company of the Bank 
of England to advance the sum of six millions 
towards the supply for the service of the year 
1816 ,'outstanding and unprovided for."—The 
account was brought up, by which it appeared 
that bills had been issued for the sum of “ six 
millions." 

Committee of Supply.] Mr. Brogden brought 
up the report of the resolution “ that a supply 
be granted to his Majesty," which was agreea 
to, nemine contradicente. —The committee was 
then appointed for to-morrow. 

Estimates.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved an address for the following estimates 
and account:— 

1. “ An estimate of the ordinal y of the navy for 
the year 1818, with an estimate of half-pay of 
officers of the navy, and such of the officers of the 
royal marines as were employed in the last war.” 

2. “ Of the charge of what may be necessary 
for the buildings, rebuildings, and repairs of 
ships of war in his Majesty’s yards, and other 
extra works over and above what are proposed 
to be done upon the heads of wear and tear 
and ordinary, for the year 1818.” 

3. “ Of the charge for guards, garrisons, and 
other land forces, for the year 1818." 

4. “ Of the charge of the office of ordnance 
for land service, for the year 1818 ." 

5. “ Account of services incurred and not 
provided for by parliament." 

6. Estimates—“ Of the probable expense of 
the transport service, for the year 1818.” 

7. “ Of the money that will be wanted for 
the payment of the hire of transports, between 
the l8i day of January and the sist day of De¬ 
cember, 1818." 

8. “ Of the debt of his Majesty’s navy, to the 
31st day of December, 1817." 

Irish Grand Jury Presentments.] Mr. 
Fitzgerald moved the third reading of the Irish 
grand juries act suspension bill. 

Sir F. Flood made a few observations for the 

{ mrpose of vindicating grand juries in Ireland 
irom an insinuation which, he said, had been 
thrown out against them, as to their present¬ 
ments being often founded in perjury and fiaud. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald declared that he had never 
heard of this imputation upon grand juries till 
the hon. baronet rose to defend them from it. 
The perjury and fraud alluded to had been de¬ 
scribed as taking place, not in framing the pre¬ 
sentments, but in the expenditure of money raised 
under their authority, by subordinate agents. 

Sir H. Parnell enterea into a similar explana¬ 
tion, with regard to the misconception under 
which the hon. baronet laboured ; after which 
the bill was read a third time and passed. 
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Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.] Lord 
Binning brought in his bill “ for the erection of 
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district asylums in Scotland for the cure and 
confinement of lunatics.” It was read a first 
time, and ordered to be printed. 

Ex-Officio Informations.] Mr. W. Smith 
said, he had now so modified the motion which 
he had brought forward yesterday, respecting 
the expense of obtaining copies of informations 
from the crown-office, that it was not open to 
any of those objections which had been urged 
against it. He moved, that an account be laid 
before the house “ of the fees which have been 
taken by the clerks in the crown-office for 
office copies of informations ex-officio for libel, 

S 'ven to persons-accused, or to others in their 
half, applying for the same, during the years 
1816 and 1817 : specifying the rate according 
to which the charge is made, the total sum in- 
each particular case, and to whose or what use 
the same isapplied."—Thismotion wasagreed to. 

Votes of the House.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved, that the house resolve it¬ 
self into a committee of supply.—On the ques¬ 
tion that the Speaker do leave the chair. 

Lord Folkestone .rose and said, that, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient usage of the house, he took 
this opportunity of pointing out a recent altera¬ 
tion, by which the public were aggrieved; he 
meant the alteration wlvich had lately taken 
place in the proceedings of the house with re¬ 
spect to the printing of votes. He had neg¬ 
lected to refer to it at the time of the renewal 
of the sessional orders, and he took this as the 
most proper remaining opportunity for doing 
so. The house would recollect, that in the 
last session a change was made in the manner 
of publishing the votes, with a view to the 
convenience of members, and, on the whole* 
that change was beneficial. But there was one 
pait of that arrangement which was injurious 
to the public; ana that was the circumstance, 
that no petitions were printed in the votes, ex¬ 
cept such as were expressly ordered to be prin¬ 
ted by a specific vote, which were published in 
an appendix. He was aware that a great num¬ 
ber of petitions had been presented in the last 
session, and that the accumulation of these do¬ 
cuments had been the chiefocause of the extent 
to which the votes had been swelled, and the 
consequent delay which occurred in the publi¬ 
cation of them. But he thought it a matter of 
respect which the house owed to its constituents 
and to the people, to publish those complaints 
which were transmitted to it, and delay might 
lie Equally avoided by the publication of these 
petitions, as a matter of course, in the appendix, 
as tiie select ones now are. It was true, that 
in every instance in which any member had 
moved that a petition be printed, no objection 
had been made ; but the very fact, that a ques¬ 
tion was necessary previous to the printing, 
made an opening for ejections; and it was a 
fair matter of complaint, on the part of the 
people,’ that their requests, when received by 
the house, were not printed as a matter ot 
course. The votes ot the house were the only 
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regular way in which proceedings were made 
public i ana the old votes seemea to be adapted 
to that purpose. He had not made up his mind 
to submit any motion to the house ; but he had 
thought fit to put them on their guard against 
the consequence of a measure which might lead 
to an imputation, that they did not attend to 
the prayers of the people. 

Navy Estimates.] The house then went 
into a committee of supply, and 

Sir George IVarrender rose to move the navy 
estimates.—He said, there was this year a small 
increase in the supply for this blanch of the 
public service. The committee of finance had 
foreseen the possibility of such an increase. 
The addition this year was 1000 men. The 
whole amount of men now was 20,000 sailors 
and marines. Among the causes of this small 
increase' was the necessity of keeping up an esta¬ 
blishment at St. Helena, and the state of South 
America. The rate of pay was somewhat higher 
in peace than war, because the propoition of able 
seamen to landsmen was greater in time of peace, 
in order that the fleet might be more speedily put 
on a good footing, in case of emergency. The 
rate of charge for ordnance was also somewhat 
increased. This estimate was always formed at 
a certain sum for each man, and the complement 
of a ship of war being much smaller in peace, 
the number of guns continuing the same as in 
war, a necessary increase of charge under this 
head of service arose. The whole estimates had 
been formed on the most mature consideration, 
and after communication with the different de¬ 
partments who had peculiar means of information 
on each head of service. The hon. baionet then 
concluded by moving the following resolutions : 

1. That 20,000 men be employed for the sea 
service, for thirteen lunar months, from the 1st 
day of January, 1818, including 6,000 royal 
marines. 

2. That a sum, not exceeding 611,000/. he 
granted to his Majesty, “ for wages of the said 
20,000 men, for thirteen lunar months, at the 
rate of 2/. 7s. per man, per month.” 

3. That a sum, not exceeding 520,oOO/. be 
granted to his Majesty, “ for victuals for the 
said 20,000 men, tor thirteen lunar months, at 
the rate of s >./. per man per month.” 

4. That a sum, not exceeding 559,000/. be 

granted to his Majesty, “ for the wear and tear 
of the ships in which the said 20,000 men are 
to serve, for thirteen lunar months, at the rate 
of 2/. Sj. per man per month.” • * 

5. That a sum, not exceeding 91 , 000 /. be 
granted to his Majesty, “ for oianance for sea 
service on board the ships in which the said 
20,000 men are to serve, for thirteen lunar 
months, at the rate of 7s. per man per month.” 

These resolutions were agreed to. 

Exchequer Bills.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer saidf-he had to propose a vote of ex¬ 
chequer bills to provide for other exchequer bills 
which were now outstanding. He shoulcf take 
this opportunity to give a brief view of the state 
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of the unfunded debt. At an early period in the 
last session 24 millions were issued, which were 
still outstanding. This sum he now proposed 
to provide for. After that another sum of is 
millions was issued, which was outstanding, 
which he did not now intend to replace. There 
was in the last session another sum of 9 mil¬ 
lions issued, and o millions had been issued in 
1816. For both these sums he intended to 
piovide, and these votes, and the usual annual 
taxes, land and malt, were the only ones 
which he intended to propose at this early pe¬ 
riod of the session. The amount of exchequer 
bills now outstanding was smaller than had 
been anticipated, not only by some gentlemen 
on the other side of the house, but even some¬ 
what smaller than that which was anticipated in 
a resolution proposed by an hon. friend of fiis 
(Mr. Chailes Grant, junior,) who had assumed 
that on the 5th of January, 1818, the amount 
outstanding might be 60 millions. It was, in 
fact, scarcely 57 millions and a half. At the 
same time, in 1817, the amount was 44,-100,000 
—so that there was an increase of a little more 
than 12 millions. This was all that was added 
to the debt, though there were variations in 
other branches of the unfunded debt, the ac¬ 
counts of which had not yet been made up. 
The reduction of the unfunded debt amounted 
to 19 millions of stock, which was equal, at 
the present prices, to 15 millions i.i money— 
so that instead of any addition being made to 
the debt in this year, on the total amount of 
funded and unfunded, there was a diminution of 
about ;s millions.—The right hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving, “ that a sum not exceed¬ 
ing 24 millions be granted to his Majesty, to 
pay off and discharge exchequer bills made out 
by virtue of an act of the 57th year of his pre¬ 
sent Majesty, for laising the sum of 24 mil¬ 
lions by exchequer bills tor the year 1817, out¬ 
standing and unprovided for.” 

Mr. Cur-ven said, he should heartily icjoice 
if, when the accounts were laid before the 
house, the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should not be found to be fallacious. 
From the best consideration which he had been 
able to give the estimates, the: e had been a de- 
ficiency in Ii eland pf 5 millions (the receipts 
being 6 millions—the expenditure 11 millions), 
and in England of D millions, making in all 14 
millions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
comparing the actual state of the debt at the 
beginning of each year, the hon. gentleman, 
than whom no one was more competent to in¬ 
quire into this subject, would see, when the ac¬ 
counts were presented, that there was a decrease 
of the debt of near 3 millions. 

Mr. fierney wished to know how the hon. 
gentleman, the colleague in office of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, was mistaken in the 
quantity of exchequer bills which would be out¬ 
standing at the commencement of the new year. 
As to the assertion that 15 millions of the national 
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debt had been reduced, it was not possible, as 
so much money had not been in the hands of 
the commissioners. He did not blame the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for taking the 
first opportunity of sounding a kind of bugle, 
as to the prosperous state of the country, and 
before the accounts were presented there would 
be little possibility of contradicting him. 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. said, that he had stated in 
his resolutions, (see vol. I. p. 1816.) that the ut¬ 
most amount of exchequer bills would be 60 
millions—he had taken it as unfavourable as pos¬ 
sible to the cause which he had argued, but he 
had guarded against the possibility of an infer¬ 
ence that the sum must necessarily be so high. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he had given a short and necessauly superficial 
view of the state of the debt; but if he had 
not done so, no one would have been more 
ready to blame him than the right hon. gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Tierney.) He admitted that a pait 
of the services of last year wcie as yet unper¬ 
formed, and that, consequently, so large an 
amount of exchequer bills was not issued as the 
Treasury was enabled to issue. But he deemed 
it perfectly fair to take a comparison of the 
amount or the debt on the same day in each 
year. 

In answer to questions from Mr. Tierney , 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted that 
the navy debt was not paid off; also, that the 
exchequer bills issued to supply the deficiencies 
of the revenue were not included in his account. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know what was the 
amount of the exchequer bills outstanding 
which had been issued for this latter purpose ? 

The Chancellor oj the Exchequer said, he did 
not know the exact amount. It did not exceed 
a million. 

The resolution for the 24 millions was then 
earned ; after which the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer moved the following resolutions: 

That a sum, not exceeding 9 , 000 , 000 /. 
be granted to his Majesty, “ to pay off and 
discharge exchequer bills made out by vir- 
tue o! an act of the 57th year of his present 
Majesty, for raising the sum of 9 millions by 
exchequer bills, for the year 1817, outstanding 
and unprovided for.” 

That a sum, not exceeding 6,000,000/. be 
granted to his Majesty, “ to pay off and dis¬ 
charge exchequer bills made out by virtue of an 
act of the 56th year of his present Majesty, for 
empoweting the governor and company of the 
Bankof England to ad vance the sum of 6 , 000 , 000 /. 
towaids the supply for the service of the year 
1816, outstanding and unprovided far.” 

These resolutions were agreed to: the report 
was ordered to be received to-morrow, and the 
committee to sit again on Fiiday. . 

Pooh Laws. | Mr. Sturges iiourne rose to 
move the reappointment of the committee on 
the poor laws. The committee, ’notwithstand- 
log great assiduity, had been unable to get 
through its business in the couise of the fast 
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session. He proposed to move the insertion of 
as many of the former names in the committee 
as circumstances would permit. Unfortunately 
since that time, the house had lost two of the 
members of that committee. Mr. Hall, the late 
member for Glamorgan, brought to the consi¬ 
deration of the subject an enlightened mind, 
and great experience of the state of a distressed 
part of the country. He was cut off in the 
prime of life. Mr. Rose, too, had been taken 
from them. He had given a great degree of 
attention to the subject, and the loss was severe 
| to the committee, and to the house. His mind 
was anxious to the last hour of life on those 
subjects to which he had applied himself—the 
commerce and finances of the country. What¬ 
ever difference of opinion there was as to the 
great measures which lie had supported, go one 
could doubt the depth and capacity of his mind, 
and the activity and indefatigableness of his ex¬ 
ertions. In the country where he Jived his loss 
would be more seveiely felt. He was ready to 
promote every measure that might be beneficial 
to those about him, and his bounty and liberality 
endeared him to all. The saving banks act, 
his last measure, would remain an endearing 
testimony, monumentum are perennius, to his 
sagacity and benevolence.—The hon. member 
concluded by moving that a select committee be 
appointed “ to consider of the poor laws, and to 
report tjieir observations thereon to the house.” 

Mj'. Cur-wen said, he had no opposition to 
make to this motion. lie agreed in opinion 
with the mcmbei s of the committee,who thought 
that no partial measures would be of use. The 
house ought not to shrink from the odium 
which the enactment of the necessary measures 
would entail on them, as any measures must be 
attended with suffering to some individuals. 
All expedients which had been adopted to mi¬ 
tigate the evils of the operation of the poor 
laws, had been ineffectual. Badging had first 
been resoited to in King William’s time, and 
produced a temporary effect. Poor-houses were 
then built, and the objection of the people to 
be confined in them also had its effect. But in 
the course of years the evil had, gone on in¬ 
creasing, notwithstanding these expedients. The 
inadequacy of wages, and the practice of sup¬ 
plying the deficiency of them from the parish 
funds, destroyed tlie spit it of independence 
among the poor. Labouieis in many instances 
had njt more than od. or lod. a day. In Scot¬ 
land, it had bceft found, that in manufacturing 
towns compulsory relief was ncccssai y—and he 
feared that some such system must always pre¬ 
vail in places where the manufactures had de¬ 
stroyed the morals of the people. 

Sir F. Bur/lett said, he expected no benefit 
from the appointment of the committee. They 
would, he had no doubt, expend much labour, 
but it would be labour in vain. There had been 
no change in the character of the working men 
in England. There was not less industry, less 
energy, less desire of independence, than there 
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always had been. The evil was, that people 
so disposed had no means of supporting them¬ 
selves. There weie not the funds to employ 
them with profit to the employeis. That the 
wages ol labour were low was no subject of 
complaint against any class. No one gave less 
for laboui than it was the interest of the laboui er 
to receive. The employer knew whether the 
exertions of the labourer would lepay him. 
The whole case had, therefore, been stated on 
unfair giounus. The people of England were 
(lie most encigetic, the most uniennttingly in- 
dustiious people on the face of the earth, and 
the cause of the condition to which, notwith¬ 
standing their qualities, they weie reduced, was 
obvious to his mind ; and it was also obvious to 
him why many otheis did not wish to perceive 
it. It was the pi cssure of the enoimous taxa¬ 
tion on the couriti y. If the poor laws had 
been the cause of' the present condition of the 
people, how did it happen that at no former 
time they had pioduced the same effects, though 
they had existed for centuries ? We had seen 
no such effects but within the few last years. 
He lcmtinhered, when he was a boy, before the 
late war, when he u r ns playing with the labour¬ 
ers at his father’s house, that the spirit of in¬ 
dependence was unneisal—that it was a com¬ 
mon boast with the English labourer, that 
neither he nor any of his family had ever 
asked relief from the palish. The geneial state 
of the people was now changed. The com¬ 
mittee wlmh was appointed, with a view to a 
lenudv, would he little disposed to look to 
the real lemcdv, economy: a woid which, at 
the beginning of this session, foi the first time, 
had been never mentioned by the King’s minis- 
teis, economy in the public expenditure. It 
was the weight on the industry of the country, 
to pay debts contracted in the prosecution of 
the wat, which could not be borne, and the re¬ 
medy was, to reduce all salaries and pensions 
which augmented this buithen unnecessary— 
to i educe the wages of ovcipuid labour, or ra- 
thci no laboui which had been overpaid, while 
the laboui of the people was so wretchedly un¬ 
derpaid. Such a measure would have more ef¬ 
fect in relieving the labouring classes than all 
the expedients which the committee could sug¬ 
gest. It was an immense taxation which diied 
up the resources of the country, and he was 
persuaded, that it was of little consequence out 
of the pockets of what class the taxes were 
taised—whether on the consumeis, or Rn the 
i idler classes, in the shape of income tax. If 
it was taken out of the rich man’s pocket, he 
was the less able to employ the labourer. 
He should only piefcr that tax which was least 
oppressive in the collection, that is to say, 
which returned the largest proportion to the 
public treasury of that which was taken out of 
the pockets of the contributors. It was indif¬ 
ferent to him whether it was on salt, on leather, 
or other articles, or on income. Thaf was best 
which produced most with least expense, with 
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one exception—the tax on stamps on law pro¬ 
ceedings, which was detestable on this ground, 
that a man was made to pay by it for that which 
he paid all other taxes to lie entitled to: it 
was for peisonal protection—m short, for safety 
and libei ty, that every man paid taxes accord¬ 
ing to his means; and it was a wicked and a 
cruel proceeding in any govei nment to endea¬ 
vour to shut out many front the benefit of that 
piotection, by creating this aitificial and un¬ 
equal expense. He hoped the delusion as to 
the state of the country would not last for ever. 
They were now told that the country was in a 
mending condition, and as a pi oof, the wages 
of labourers weie, as the lion, gentleman (Mr. 
Cur wen) said, in some instances 9d. a day, and 
the families were suppoitcd out of paiidi funds. 
At such a time was it that economy h.,d never 
once been mentioned.—As for the relief afford¬ 
ed by the palish, those who knew what it was, 
knew also that men would use all possible exer¬ 
tions befoie they weie compelled to depend 
upon it. With icgaid to the obscnation which 
he had often heaid, that the poor Kites held 
out a great encouragement to idleness by the 
comforts which they afforded, and that many 
people were anxious to participate in those 
comfoits, he firmly believed that that obseiva- 
tion was unfounded, and that the mass of the 
people contemplated it ns one of the greatest 
calamities to be reduced to the necessity of hav¬ 
ing recourse to the pool rates.—The hon. ba¬ 
ronet concluded with stating that he would not 
oppose the molion. 

Loid Castlarecigh said, that the hon. baro¬ 
net’s obseirations weie rqore conflicted with 
the general policy of the counli y, than with 
the particular subject of the poor laws. As 
many opportunities would afterwards occur of 
combating such geneial icmaiks, he would not 
now advert to them. He hoped that ncithe> 
the house nor the public would entertain the 
same desponding views of the poor laws with 
the hon. baionet. Great good had alieady 
been done by the committee. The distinct 
and clear view which they had given in their 
report, of the various blanches of this com¬ 
plicated subject, and the wide cii dilation of 
this report thiough the country, had been 
ptoductivc of the happiest cflects. He had 
given his attendance in the committee as much 
as was in his power, and had often borne 
a part in the discussion : lie could therefoie 
confidently affiim, that although different opi¬ 
nions necessarily prevailed on a subject so diffi¬ 
cult and so complicated, the committee were 
unanimous on many leading points. Besides, 
should it be impossible to agiee in opinion, or to 
adopt any legislative measure on the subject, he 
had frequently observed much good to ai iso fiom 
the mind oftcA working on a subject by way of 
discussion. The further discussion of this sub¬ 
ject in the committee, and in the house, would 
thus do good, by ascertaining principles, and 
suggesting improvements which would be acted 
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upon in the several parishes, although no legis¬ 
lative act should pass on the subject. He hoped, 
therefore, that the hon. baionet’s desponding 
representation of the inutility of investigation, 
would have no weight in that house or with the 
public. 

Sir F. Burdett explained. lie had not disap¬ 
proved of investigation, but had said, what he 
would now restate, that no investigation or dis¬ 
cussion would ever afford anv relief, without 
such a reduction of the establishments of the 
government, and such a rigid economy in the 
expendituie, as would reduce the enormous 
taxation of the country to a scale compatible 
with the fair employment of the industrious 
population, and the full enjoyment of the fruits 
of industry. 

Mr. Calcraft had not very sanguine expecta¬ 
tions fioru the labours of the committee. The 
leport, he would admit, had done some good, 
but no effectual relief could be expected with¬ 
out the powerful co-operation of government. 
Two points of great importance and consider¬ 
able nicety would deseive the attention of the 
committee. The one was, whether funded pro¬ 
perty should not be subjected to poor rates as 
well as landed property. The other was, whether 
petty sessions might not be invested with the con¬ 
sideration of many subjects which, at present, de- 
v ulved upon the quai terscssions. More good could 
be done by county magistiates than by any act 
of legislation. He had heard much said of the 
advantages of permanent overseers; but the 
principal cause of mismanagement was, that 
those who had a right to attend and inquire into 
the system of management in their parish neg¬ 
lected to do so. Why did they not attend and 
satisfy themselves of the necessity of eveiy 
burden imposed upon them, and detect every 
attempt at imposition or peculation ? 

The motion uas then agieed to, and the fol¬ 
lowing membeis were named on the committee. 

Mr. Mnim'- J’oume. Sir John Simeon. 

Ali.Cunwn. Mr. Iv-tcomt. 

Lord Vis. t'a'iilorcai'Ii. Mr. Tims. Courlenny. 

Air. Frauklaiid Lewis. Mt. Robert Smith. 

Mr. Bathurst. • Mr. Puns Gilbert. 

Sir Tlins. Raring. Mr. Hoi ford. 

Mr. Brand. Air. Caitnlight. 

Air. Tluskissou. Sir Kgerton Brydges. 

Mr. Wood. Sir Thomas Aeland. 

Mr. Morton Pitt. Mr. Morritt. 

Mr. Lei'll Keck. Mr. Charles Pandas. 

Mr. Lockhart. Air. Holme Sumner. 

Mr. Piekmsou. Loid Vis. Cranbourne. 

Loid Vis. Lascclles. Mr. Littleton. 

Mr. Ashnrst, Mr. Osborn. 

Sir James Shaw. Sir \V. Rowley. 

Lord W. Bentmck. Mr. C! tas. Grant, jun. 

Mr. FitS'limpi. Air. Shaw Lefcvrc. 

The Loid Stanley. 

Power was given to send for persons, papers, 
and recotds; five to be the queaum ; leave to re¬ 
port fi om time to time, and to sit notwithstand¬ 
ing any adjournment of the house. 

Mr. Speaker acquainted the house, that the 
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clerk had prepared and laid on the table, an 
abstract of returns of the assessment for the re¬ 
lief of the poor in the years 17 is, 1749, and 
1750.—Ordered to be referied to the committee 
on the poor laws. 

Election' Laws Amendment.] Mr. Wynn 
moved for leave to bring in a bill “ to alter 
and amend the laws concerning the election 
of members to serve in paihament, and for 
further limiting the duration of polls ” The 
great objects he had in view were, first, to 
shoiten the penod for polling; next, to enable 
the magistrates to regulate the number of 
booths; then to prohibit the use of cockades, 
and in ceitain cases to authonze the leturning - 
officer to declare a candidate duly elected, al¬ 
though another candidate should demand a poll. 
Leave being gi anted, the bill was hi ought in, 
read a fust and second time, committed, re¬ 
ported, and the furth-r consuleiation of the rc- 
poit ordered for Fiulay the lath of February. 
The bill was ordered, in the mean time, to Be 
printed. 

Parliamentary’ Reform.] Sir F. Burdett 
piesented a petition of ceitain inhabitants of 
Bath, setting foitli, “ that defective repi escala¬ 
tion being the nation’s bane, the petitioners 
pray that all male persons (infants, insanes, and 
criminals excepted) may equally shire in an¬ 
nually electing lepresent.itivcs to serve in parlia¬ 
ment.”—It was oidered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed.—-The hon. baronet then pre¬ 
sented eight petitions of inhabitants of Bath, 
to the same effect.—Oidered to lie on the table. 

Committee on the State of the Coun¬ 
try.] Air. Brougham said, he was anxious to 
ask for some information respecting the select 
committee to be appointed. Did the noble lord 
intend to accede to the proposition which he 
had taken the libei ty to make on the fiist night 
of the session ? Having then obtained no satis¬ 
factory answer, he now again asked, whether 
the committee to be appointed would be fur - 
nished with powers to call for witnesses, papers, 
and every necessary source of accuiate infor¬ 
mation ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that jt was intend¬ 
ed to follow the precedent of former cases of a 
similar nature. Such powers as th? hon. gen¬ 
tleman alluded to, had not been conferred on 
such occasions. 

Mr. Brougham. —Docs the noble Joid then 
reply,in the negative? Am I entitled so to un¬ 
derstand him ? * 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he had replied in 
the negative. 

Mi. Brougham asked again, whether the com¬ 
mittee was to be chosen by ballot, and if so, 
when the ballot was to take place ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the usual mode 
was to choose by" ballot the next night after tlie 
motion should be agreed to. 

Mr. Brougham stated, that an hon. friend of 
his would, in these circumstances, submit a mo¬ 
tion to the house on the subject. 

f -1 
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Slave-Trade.] Dr. Phillimore moved for a 
return “ of all vessels engaged in the slave trade 
and detained by his Majesty’s cruizers, for 
which claims have been given by Spanish sub¬ 
jects, and appeals have been prosecuted to the 
high court of Admiralty, or to the court of Ap¬ 
peals (before his Majesty’s privy council), since 
the 1st of Jam :.11 y 1RI5; specifying which of 
the said slvps lime been restored, which con¬ 
demned, and the cases in which appeals are 
still pending, and also the number of slaves 
which have composed the cargo of each vessel.” 
—Ordeied. 

New Street Act.] Mr. Serjeant Onslow 
presented a petition of Thomas Wakeman, set¬ 
ting h rth, that he had been removed from his 
house under the new street act, and, in conse- 
qjence* had lost his business. 

* On the 10th of February, 1818, the following 
case was determined in the Court of King’s Bench. 

Leader v. the Commissioners for the New Street. 

A rule had been ohtained last term by Mr. Ser¬ 
jeant Onslow, calling on the commissioners for mak¬ 
ing the new street from Pall-Mall to Piccadilly to 
shew cause why they should not, in compliance with 
the terms of the act of parliament, desire the High 
Bailiff of Westminster to empannel a jury, for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining what compensation the plaintiff 
should receive, in consequence of his being obliged to 1 
remove from the premises he occupied in St. James’s- 
market. 

Mr. Gurney now shewed cause against the rule, in 
doing which he read the substance of an affidavit, 
sworn by the plaintiff, which stated that, in the year 
1812, he rented a shop in St. Jarnes’s-market of 
the Duke of t.ceils at the rate of 18/. a quarter, and 
that in January, 1815, he took a house in the same 
market of the Duke of Leeds, at the rate of 85/. 
a-year. It was further stated, that when the plain¬ 
tiff obtained possession of this house, Mr. Rickhain, 
the agent of the Duke of I.eeds, assured him that ho 
should have a lease in return for the expense he was 
put to on account of repairs, and that Mr. Mill, act¬ 
ing under the commissioners, had offered him 50/. 
as a compensation for his loss. Mr. Gurney ob¬ 
served, that his learned friend, Mr. Serjeant On¬ 
slow, had obtained his rule last term with great dif¬ 
ficulty, by urging the principle that the applicant had 
an interest under the act, and that the commis¬ 
sioners had recognized that interest by the offer of 
50/. which Mr. Mill had made to him. It was there¬ 
fore contended, that lie was entitled to have the 
amount of his alleged damage assessed by a jury. 
The affidavit of Mr. Rickhain gave a very different 
account of the case. It appeared from it, that a 
Mr. Mintram, the father in law of Vhe present tenant, 
who rented the shop in question by the week, long 
before the year 1812, had, along with other tenants 
in the same situation, made application to Mr. Rick- 
ham to allow them to pay their rents quarterly, in¬ 
stead of weekly, alleging that the weekly payments 
were very inconvenient to them. Mr. Rickham, on 
hearing their representations, said, he had no objec¬ 
tion to take the pai. menls quarterly, to relieve them 
from the trouble they complained of, hut that they were 
not on that account to consider themselves in any 
other situation than as weekly tenants. He Ihen cal¬ 
culated Mintram’s weekly payments, and found that 
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Mr. Husklsson had no objection that the peti¬ 
tion should lie on the table, as a respect due to 
petitions to that house; but if it was intended to 
be followed up by any further proceeding, he 
would, in the name of the commissioners, ooject 
to it The hon. and learned gentleman neverhe- 
sitated to give his legal advice to persons in an 
inferior situation. If, then, he should bring the 
question into a court of law, the commissioners 
would readily meet it. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, that the petitioner 
had sustained an injury not in the immediate con¬ 
templation of the act, and therefore he applied 
to the house to consider his case and recom¬ 
mend it to the attention of the commissioners.-— 
Ordered to lie on the table *. 


they came to a fraction more than 19/. upon which 
he agreed to drop the odd money, and to take ti e 
18/. In the year 1812, Mintram, being about to 
leave the shop, introduced Leader as Ins son-in-law, 
and Mr. Rickham accepted of him ns a tenant, with 
an express understanding that he was to occupy the 
shop on the same terms as his father-in-law, namely, 
to consider himself a weekly tenant, paying quar¬ 
terly. In 1815, a year and a half after the passing 
of the act for making the new street, and when every 
one knew thatthe houses in St. Jamcs’s-niarket would 
be purchased by the commissioners, the plaintiff took 
the house in question, from Mr. Rickham, for one 
year, and it was let to him at a very low rent, on 
account of the repairs. At the expiratiou of the 
year he made application for a lease for seven years, 
but instead of making him any promise to that effect, 
Mr. Rickham told him, that lie could not grant his 
request, as the house would be taken by the com¬ 
missioners, and that to grant a new lease would be 
creating new claims against the commissioners, which 
would he fraudulent and unjust. This affidavit was 
supported by those of the person who collected the 
rents for the Duke of Leeds, and the Secretary of 
the commissioners. From the latter it would be 
found, that some offer to the plaintiff was proposed to 
he given to him as a gratuity, and that he was <li 
tinctly informed it would not be given to him a« a 
right. The whole claim, then, was an imposition from 
beginning to end. The commissioners, by succeed¬ 
ing to the Duke of Leeds, were clothed with the same- 
rights which he possessed, and, therefore, the tenants 
were bound to go out upon receiving regular notice 
from the new landlords. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow contended, that though the 
plaintiff had no lease, he was entitled to claim undci 
the clause of the act, which directed compensation 
for “ any such interest or damage whatever.” It 
had been saiJ, that when the plaintiff took the house 
in St. James’s-market, lie was aware that it would he 
wanted by the commissioners. Such, he believed, 
eouid not be the fact; for if his client then knew 
that the new street would take that line, he had 
more foresight than any man in London. The plain¬ 
tiff had to claim compensation for two interests, the 
shop and the house. With regard to the shop, his 
learned friend hack said, that the plaintiff was only a 
weekly tenant; -bUt whatever his interest was, it wav 
now standing for trial. Would his learned fiiend, 
then, ask the court to determine, on affidavit, an in- 
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Thursday , Feb. 5. 

The Bishop of Berry took the oaths and his 
seat. 

Irish Grand Juries Act Suspension Bill.] 
This bill was brought from the Commons, and 
read a first time. 

Gold and Silver Coin.] The Earl of 
Lauderdale moved for accounts of the gold and 
silver coined in the Mint, for the two years pre¬ 
ceding the 1st of January, 1818, distinguishing 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, crowns and hall- 
crowns, &c.—Ordered. 

Secret Committee appointed.] At five 
o’clock the order was read for the appointment 
by ballot of a secret committee, to consider and 
report on the papers relative to the state of the 
country, which had been laid on the table by the 
Prince Regent’s command. 

Glasses, which had been placed on the table, 
were then cariied round the house, in order that 
the lords might deposit their lists. Most of the 
lords present put in lists; the Eail of Grosvenor 
did not deposit one. After the lists had been 
collected the glasses were removed, and several 
of the lords withdrew to form a committee for 
the examination of the lists. On their return the 
names of the peers elected for the secret com¬ 
mittee were read, viz:— 

The Lord Chancellor, Maiquis of Lansdowne, 

The Ha 1 1 ol Harrow by, Harl 1'itzwilliam, 

terest winch was to he tried by a jury after term ? 
With regard to the house, the plaintiff was, accord¬ 
ing to the affidavit of the other side, a tenant from 
year to year ; but whatever interest he had, whether 
weekly, quarterly, or \ early, he was entitled to com* 
pensatiou under the act. 

Mr. Scarlett, who followed on the same side, after 
dwelling on the hardship of the clause of the act of 
parliament which makes it lawful for the commis¬ 
sioners to enter upon lands or premises in such man¬ 
ner as they may think proper, without being deemed 
trespassers, proceeded to argue, that the notice they 
had given pioved that they considered the plaintiff 
as holding an interest. 

Court. —They did not give the notice as commis¬ 
sioners, but as landlords, having purchased the in¬ 
terest and right of the Duke of Leeds. 

Mr. Scarlett conceived that they could have no 
power except under the act. They could only pur¬ 
chase as commissioners, and it would be very uujust 
if they were, in that character, to purchase the 
rights of the landlord with a view of doing what the 
landlord never intended to do, and never would have 
done. The Duke of Leeds never meant to eject his 
tenants. To do so was getting possession of one in¬ 
terest by the act, and using that interest to destroy 
another. • 

Mr> Justice Abbott.—^ Would any man give 600/. 
(the compensation claimed) for a shop ou(of which 
he inigljt be turned on a week’sfiotice ? 

Mr. Scailett did not know what sum might be 
given, as the value depended »n the probability of 
the occupant being turned out; very large sums 
were given for good-wilt; but whatever the value 
might be, what he meant to contend was, that the’ 
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The Duke of Montrose Earl of Powis, 

(as Earl Graham), Viscount Sidinouth, 

Earl of Liverpool, Lord Grenville, 

Marquis Camden, Lord Redesdale. 

Earl Grosvenor took this opportunity of 
making some observations on what had passed 
the other night, when a noble marquis, not now 
in his place, (the Marquis of Lansdowne) had 
stated, that it was desirable for the committee 
to have power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. His noble friend had been answered, 
that such a power was inconsistent with the 
practice of the House of Lords, and that the 
course proposed to be followed was justified by 
precedent. He thought, however, that in a 
case like the present, when the investigation to 
be instituted was of so important a nature, the 
power recommended by the noble marquis ought 
to have been given, though it might not be ac¬ 
cording to the geneial practice of the house. On 
the present occasion their lordships would, in 
his opinion, be perfectly justified in departing 
from their usual, course, and enabling the com¬ 
mittee at once to call for persons, papers and 
records, without waiting until the chairman of 
the committee might apply to the house for 
further information, or new evidence. But such 
a power, it seemed, would be contrary to prece¬ 
dent, and the noble secretary of state for the 
home department, had referred to the proceed¬ 
ing of J 801 , as a case in point, to shew that this 
power ought not to be given. Now the pro- 

comintssioners had no right to treat with the Duke of 
Leeds fiist, and then to turn the power they had 
thereby acquired against the tenant, in the way they 
had done. 

Lord Ellenbvrovgh. —Could it be said that there 
were any words in the act which prevented the Duke 
of Leeds from disposing of his property in the same 
manner aa lie might have done beto e it passed ? In 
purchasing his property, the commissioners made a 
compensation for every interest. They purchased 
the major right, which included every other. 

Mr. Scarlett said, he might be wrong in the view 
he had taken, but, according to his sense of justice, 
parliament could not have intended the act to ope¬ 
rate in a way so hostile to tlie interests of the ten¬ 
ant. He was conv inced that, if the Duke of Leeds 
had foreseen that such consequences Gere to be drawn 
from his bargain with the commissioners, he would 
not have made it. 

Lord F.llcnborough.— A bargain has been concluded, 
and our business is only with its legal effei t, which is 
this:—The eotjtmissionets having pureha-ed certain 
shops and houses, stand precisely in the situation of 
the former landlord.—It was to be regrttted that a 
fuller display of the act of parliament had not been 
made on the application for the rule, which, in 
that case, perhaps, would not have been granted ; 
for the court was often under the necessity, m grant¬ 
ing a rule, to rely on the statement of the applicant. 
In cases of this nature, the public frequently suffered 
by the claims winch were edvanced. He had observ¬ 
ed, that under all compensation acts, there were al- 
waytaa number of parties anxious to acquire an in¬ 
terest. 7 hey went to the nuisance, instead of the 
nuisance coming to them.—Rule discharged. 
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ceeding of lsoi was on a report communicated 
to their lordships fiom the House of Commons. 
It was not, then, a measure instituted cither on a 
communication to their loidships from the 
thiore, nor did it resemble a committee ap¬ 
pointed iti consequence of a ineasuic oi iginating 
amorg tlumselves. The example which the 
ruble viscount had referred to was evidently of 
no «,i thority ; but if the precedent were com¬ 
plete stdl he should consider himself fully jus- 
tifkd in calling on their loidships to go out of 
then v.'cV and agiee to the lesolution which he 
was ..bout to piopose. He was convinced, how¬ 
ever. tli.it those who thought as lie did, on the 
whole of the question which had given lisc to 
the piesent committee, who were like him con¬ 
vinced t ! \it there had been no occasion foi de- 
pnving'the people of this country of the most 
impoit.ii t of theii rights, no ground for the 
al.iini spiead bv ininisteis,and that the ordinaly 
course of law would have been perfectly suffi¬ 
cient foi the icpicssion of any disoiders oi 
offences which might have existed, would per¬ 
haps not be suipused th :t ministeis endeavoured 
to slu ltm themsi Ives, and sought to avoid a full 
investigation r \ hat their pietenccs foi suspend¬ 
ing the habeas coipns act were groundless, bad 
been Ins conviction at the time they proposed 
that likasnie, and eveiy tiling which had since 
occuind h. d undid to fortify and confirm that 
opinion. lie did not expect, however, that 
they vv ou'd go the kngth of asking their lord- 
ships to appoint a committee no constituted, 
and with powers so limited that it must obvi¬ 
ously appear to be framed for the put pose of 
white-uadiing them. When he lccolk c ted, too, 
the lofty language of the secietaiyof state on 
this subject in the last session of parliament, he 
little tl ( u.'ht that he would be the very indivi¬ 
dual who should come down to their lordships 
with a pionosttion of the natute which he had 
made, and vvlucli was nothing moic nor less 
than asking them to pronounce, without suffi¬ 
cient lnquiiy, the justification of himself and his 
colleagues. They needed absolution for their 
sinful deed , and this committee was to be tin ir 
extreme unction. Jf they reJly thought that 
they had sufficient grounds of justification for 
their conduct, why did they not propose a com¬ 
mittee which would give full satisfaction to the 
country? The noble maiquis who bad objected 
to the limited powers of the commutee, he ob¬ 
served, was chose n one of its members. Whether, 
resti icted , s it was, his noble friend would attend 
or not, In did not know ; but the task would be 
at any time arduous, to piobc to the quick the 
system of delusion wliich had been employed : 
as it was, no complete investigation could be 
expected. Nothing short of a full inquiry re¬ 
specting the conduct of all the persons who had 
been employed by government could be satis¬ 
factory. For Ins pait, he was convinced that 
there had not been, throughout the wholfr coun¬ 
try, any thing like treason, nr any one act of 
disturbance which had not been provoked by 


the agents and the spies employed by ministers 
themselves. Was the evidence of such persons 
to be relied on for the vindication of ministers ? 
Petitions might be presented to their lordships’ 
house on this subject, and persons might offer 
to give important evidence. To refer such pe¬ 
titions to the committee would be the course 
which the house ought to take, and it would be 
the bounden duty of the committee to attend 
stiictly to them. It would, therefore, be much 
better that sufficient powers should, in the first 
instance, be granted to the committee. For 
these reasons, he trusted that their lordships 
would agiee to the pioposilion he should now 
submit to them—namely, that the secret com¬ 
mittee be empowered to call for and examine 
persons, papers, and records. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he would make 
no rental k on what the noble eail had stated 
impeding the measures of the last session of 
pailianicnt, nor his asset tions reg.uding the em¬ 
ployment of spies and agents of government, 
further than to say, that the observations lie had 
made in those respects had nothing to do with 
the business befoie the house. This was not the 
time for discussing those topics, and when the 
pioper time should an ive, he should be icady to 
justify the coin se which government had con¬ 
silient! it their duty to puisne. With regaidto 
I the only question befoie theii loidships, namely, 
the povveis which ought to be given to the com¬ 
mittee, he must repeat what bail been stated last 
night by his noble fiicnd, that theie was no ex¬ 
ample of powers of the nature of those pioposcd 
to be given to the* piesent committee ever hav¬ 
ing been granted by their loidships. The noble 
earl had alluded to the proceeding of isol, and 
had argued that, from the manner in which it 
had onginated, it could not be tegaided as a 
precedent; but that case had not been lelieii on 
as affoiding a piecedent in every respect analog¬ 
ous to the piesent measure. It had only been 
lefericd to as one of many instances which 
seived to shew, that when a committee wis ap¬ 
pointed by their lordships, whethet on a message 
from the ciown, or not, it was not usual to give 
to that committee powers of the kind now pro¬ 
posed. The piesent committee had been ap¬ 
pointed according to the invariable piactice 
of the house, and lie conceived, theiefoie, that 
the noble earl had stated no ground which 
could induce their lordships to agree to Ins 
motion. 

The motion was negatived. 
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Window-Tax, Iiieland.] Mr. Shaw pre¬ 
sented the following petition of several house¬ 
holders of the city of Dublin, which was ordered 
to lie on the tables and to be piinted. 

“ That the petitioners beg leave respectfully 
to approach the house, and humbly to implore 
an alleviation of the grievous burden of exces- 
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sure taxation that oppresses them, and which is 
now become wholly insupportable, from the 
gradually increasing additions that the exigen¬ 
cies of the state in a period of war appeared to 
require; they beg leave to represent, that the 
pains and privations they suffered, during the 
continuance of the war, in complying with its 
extraordinary demands on their industry and 
resources, were mainly supported by the san¬ 
guine and reasonable expectation of relief on the 
return of peace; but they cannot suppress the 
respectful expression of tneir grief and disap¬ 
pointment in the failure of this their just expec¬ 
tation ; during the tremendous struggles of the 
empire, their sufferings were without complaint, 
their patience without limit, their terror without 
despair; they contributed largely, they made 
sacrifices beyond their strength, and the result 
ie, a peace of arms and a war of taxes; they 
have the unnatural combination of national 
glory and national piostiation; the ravages of 
war have teiminated, the ravages of taxes sur¬ 
vive ; without adverting to the enormous 
amount of local taxes in the city of Dublin, 
or to their improvident application, they beg 
leave most humbly to intreat the attention of 
the house, and to solicit a repeal of the window 
tax, founded on a pledge given to the parlia¬ 
ment of It eland, that it should cease with the 
war ; they cannot be persuaded that this exalted 
and sacied pledge will remain longer unredeem¬ 
ed by a gracious and parental government, or 
that his Majesty’s ministcis will risk the 
morals of the people, countenancing, by their 
high authority and impressive example, the 
breach of honourable engagement; they beg 
leave most humbly to represent, that the policy 
of repeal must appear obvious, fioin the utter 
inability of the citizens to supply their contin¬ 
gent ; that the sources of their wealth, which 
arise almost exclusively fiom supplying the re¬ 
quisites of war, aie essentially diminished by the 
return of peace, and their want of general manu¬ 
facture, or expoit trade; their shops aie unfre¬ 
quented, their houses untenanted, their artizans 
unemployed, then.nobility and gently fled, and 
their city become the head-quarteis of stuidy 
and alarming beggary, exhibits their condition 
so humiliated, and so unmerited, as should 
claim at least the compassion, it not the justice, 
of an enlightened legislature ; they beg leave 
most humbly and lespcctfully to assure the 
house, that their loyalty and duty instruct them 
in submitting with becoming resignation, to the 
utmost of their power, in contributing to the 
good order and secuitty of the empire, but the 
window-tax exceeds their ability, and they im¬ 
plore its abolition ; they beg leave most humbly 
and dutifully to state, that, as an integral pait of 
the empire, they hope they a^> not piesfunptu- 
ous in looking for an integral share of protec¬ 
tion ; their more favoured rellow subjects of 
England have been relieved from a most im¬ 
portant portioh of the public contributions, the 
income tax ; the petitioners are not jealous, but j 
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ashamed of the distinction—they arc not envi¬ 
ous, but grieved at the contrast—it was their 
right, they had the faith of pai liament, and that 
faith was kept with them ; the petitioner have 
the same right, the same faith, and they will not 
offer such an outrage to reason as to suppose 
that parliament will persevere in suspending the 
award of even-handed justice ; they beg leave 
to state, that the effects of this tax, morally and 
physically considered, are such as a humane and 
intelligent legislature will seek to avert, being 
calculated by its pressure and rigour to alienate 
the hearts of the people, while their bodies lan¬ 
guish under the means employed for avoiding 
it; thus guiltless poverty is made the instrument 
of self-destruction; they beg leave to state to 
the house, that constei nation and dismay pre- 
vade the entire city at the threatened introduc¬ 
tion of a commutation or substitute tax, and 
they take refuge with confidence in the wisdom 
and power of pai liament to arrest in its progress 
(if the occasion arise) this pernicious and repro¬ 
bated project; the. hle-blood is exhausted, and 
stimulation is in vain ; to the justice and impar¬ 
tiality of a benevolent parliament they submit 
the prayer of this their most humble petition ; 
they trust that their voice, though distant, may 
be heard, and that the house will find recorded 
on the hearts of a grateful and sensitive people, 
the sentiments of respect and veneration that 
await allegiance requited and attachment re¬ 
warded.” 

The lion, member gave notice, that he should 
take an early opportunity of calling the atten¬ 
tion of the house to this subject. 

Salt Duties.] Mr. Dickinson presented a 
petition of the linen manufacturers and bleachers 
of Somersetshire, against the duties on muriatic 
acid.—Ordered to lie on the table. 

The Queen’s Answ ek to the Message on 
Condolence.] Iler Majesty’s answer was re¬ 
ported as follows:— 

“ I retui n my thanks to the House of Com¬ 
mons for this mark of their attention.” 

The Prince of Cobourg’s Answer.] His 
Serene Highness’s answci Wjis reported, as fol¬ 
lows :— • 

“ I feel most sensibly this instagee of atten¬ 
tion in the House of Commons: I receive their 
Condolence with gieat satisfaction: and with 
earnest and consoling confidence in their inteiest 
in my affliction.” 

Gold and,Silver Coin.] Mr. Gj-enfell 
moved for an “ account of gold and silver coin¬ 
ed at his Majesty’s mint for the two years 
pieceding the 1st of Jan. 1818 ; distinguishing 
each year, and also distinguishing the amount 
coined from old gold and silver coin.”— 
Oideied. 

Finance.] Mr. Cut-wen lose and said, he 
wished to put a question to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, n-lative to the statement which 
he had made last night. He was induced to do 
so from an examination of the accounts of the 
year 1816 , which exhibited a deficiency so 
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great, notwithstanding its extraordinary re¬ 
sources, that he was induced to distrust the 
present assertions of the right hon. gentleman. 
He should shew, on the one hand, the sums 
which had been laised on various loans in that 
year, and then, the progress which had been 
made in the ieduction of the debt: 

In that year the bank advanced on £. 

exchequer bills ... 6,000,000 

The bank advanced without interest 3,000,000 

There were suiplus grants of 1S15 5,663,755 

Loan for England ... 3,358,654 


Asiizet in the North. 


C»44 


18,022,409 


To this must be added the increase 
of unfunded debt, which on the 
5th of Jan. 1816 was 
On the 5th of Jan. 1817 

Increase in the year 1816 
When this increase was added to 


48,725,359 

50,047,088 

1,321,729 

18,022,409 


It made a total increase of debt - 19,344,138 


It would thus be seen that the 
increase of debt was above 
19 millions. It remained to be 
seen what was the reduction 
which was to be set against it. 
By the finance accounts, from 
which he had taken the fore¬ 
going figures, it appealed that 
the sinking fund in the same 
year hud amounted to 
Deduct this from the debt contract¬ 
ed, 


13,252,600 


viz. 


The difference was 


- 19,344,138 

- 6,091,538 


was really contracted a debt of 
six millions in that year, over and 


So that there 
more than 

above the loans for Ireland. Now, he wished 
to know, fi om the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether there was any error in this statement of 
the account which 4 he had taken frcm the docu¬ 
ments furnished by that right hon. gentleman 
himself, and printed by order of the house. lie 
imagined alco, that there should be added to 
this increase of debt the amount of a deficiency 
in the consolidated fund, being about 600,000/. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
could not answer the statement of the hon. 
gentleman without examining the account,— 
There was in the last year an arrear of war 
taxes, which made a difference between that 
year and 1816 . This statement of the hon. 
gentleman’s did not apply to the year just 
passed. 

Mr. Curuven said, he would then put a plain 
intelligible question to the right hon. gentleman. 
Was he to understand from his statement, that 
after all the expenses of government, of our 
establishments, interest of debts funded and un¬ 
funded, and advances to the commissioners 
for the sinking fund, there was a surplus of 


upwards of 3,000,000/. afforded by the net re¬ 
venue of last year i 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
on comparison of the debt incurred last year and 
he debt paid off, there was a balance of more 
than 3,000,000/. in favour of the country. 

Assizes in the North.] Mr. M. A. Taylor 
rose, to move for copies of the calendar of the 
prisoners committed for trial in the four nor¬ 
thern counties. He was satisfied, that if the 
house looked to the state of the administration 
of justice in those districts, they would lie ready 
to put an end to the inconvenience which ex¬ 
isted, and wonder that no alteration had before 
taken place. He regretted that the committee 
of couits of justice, which was appointed as a 
matter of form at the beginning of every session, 
did not in reality sit, as n would have saved him 
the trouble of bringing foiwaid this motion, and 
of devising a remedy. In the counties of Nor¬ 
thumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland and 
Durham, and the county and town of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the assizes were held only once a 
year. It was hardly necessary for him to ex¬ 
patiate on the injustice which was necessarily 
suffered by individuals from this pi actice. It often 
happened that persons were confined in gaol the 
greater part of a year, who, when put on their 
trials, were cleared by a jury of their country. 

It might happen in this year, as Easter tell re¬ 
markably early, that a man might be committed 
to prison soon after Easter, and kept till the 
next Easter, a year and a month, and probably 
after that might be acquitted, or convicted of an 
offence, sucli as manslaughter, of which the 
utmost punishment could not be so severe as 
the imprisonment he had undergone before 
trial. From this it would appear that the sub¬ 
ject was of great importance, and loudly de¬ 
manded the attention of the house. The great 
population and extensive traffic of these parts 
gave additional importance to this subject. The 
county of Durham contains, besides Durham 
itself, Monkwearmouth, Shields, and other 
towns which, in population and industry, might 
vie witli any of the more favoured districts, with 
perhaps the exception of Manchester alone: yet 
these extensive districts had by the present state 
of things a gaol-delivery only once in every 
year. Scotland had its circuit court twice every 
year regularly; besides this, the lords of justi¬ 
ciary, in cases where persons had been too long 
in gaol, had the power at any time during the 
interval between the circuits, to bring the pro¬ 
ceedings before them at Edinburgh: but the 
counties alluded to, though much more populous 
than the most busy part of Scotland, had their 
assizes only once a year. The stated and regu- 
lar dispensation of justice was essential to a free 
country, more especially that of criminal jus¬ 
tice. The object of his motion was to obtain a 
return of the calen'dar of prisoners, and of the 
number of causes for forty years back,inorder that 
the house might be aware of the necessity of some 
remedy to this growing evil, and that there 
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might be a clear agreement as to the points to 
be remedied. He said, that within his own re¬ 
collection, there were several instances which 

{ ilaced the necessity of some remedy in a strong 
ight. lie knew a case, where a person had 
lam in gaol for nine months, and when at last 
brought to trial, was immediately acquitted of 
the ciime for which he had been committed. 
When the necessary papers were produced, it 
was his intention to state the mode of re¬ 
medy which occurred to him; and if the house 
should enteitain the motion, he should aftei- 
wards move for a committee to consider the 
subject, and leport theieon. He should then 
let the subject lie over for some time, till the 
judges should have the opportunity of consider¬ 
ing whether this remedy were feasible, or 
whether any improvements could be suggested. 
At all events, he was determined not to 
lose sight of his object, but to pei severe, year 
after year, till some impiovement was accom¬ 
plished. lie should, theiefore, move for “ copies 
of the calendar of the prisoners committed for 
trial at the assizes in the counties of Westmor¬ 
land, Cumberland, Northumberland and Dur¬ 
ham, and the town and county of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, commencing in the year 1780, and 
ending with the year 1817; specifying the dates 
of the respective commitments, and also the 
liberation of the said prisoners, as settled by the 
judge of assize and gtner.il gaol delivery.”— 
Also, a “ list of the causes during the said 
period, as set down in themaishal’s paper, and 
deltvtied by him to the associate; distinguish¬ 
ing the sptcial fiom the common jury causes; 
and a list ul the lemancts at each assize.”— 
Ordered. 

The hon. gentleman then gave notice that he 
should submit a motion on the subject on Thurs¬ 
day the 1 7th of Fcbruui y. 

Commit i ee OF Suivi.Y.] Mr. Grenfell , on 
occasion of bringing up the leport of the com¬ 
mittee of supply, rose to make some observa¬ 
tions on the transactions with the bank. He 
had frequently adveited to the same topics, but 
he would persist to expose what appeared to 
him so unfair and disadvantageous to the coun¬ 
try. It had appeared, that in the year 1816 the 
hank had 11 , 000 , 000 /. of the public money. 
For that sum they lent 3 , 000 , 000 /. They had 
indeed lent c,000, 000 /. at 4 per cent. He 
would suppose that the rate of interest was then 
a per cent. The one per cent., then, constituted 
a bonus of 60,000/. The trouble and expense 
of the bank were said to be entitled to remune¬ 
ration. Was there a banker who would not! 
say that he should be well paid for all this 
trouble and expense by 20 , 000 /. ? But we al¬ 
lowed more than half a million. ( Hear , hear.) 
Were the finances of the country in a utile to 
warrant such profusion ? Was fthe condition of 
the people, groaning under theyiressure of tax¬ 
ation, such as rendered this subject unworthy of 
consideration i (Hear, hear.) He trusted the 
right hon. gentleman would not limit the accom- 
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modation to be given to the public by the bank 
to the paltry sum of 3,000,000/. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
at present the rate of interest was higher than 
the hon. gentleman had stated. The sum now 
in question was employed to pay off a debt 
which the government owed to the bank. 

The right hon. gentleman then moved, that 
the house form itself into a committee of 
ways and means to-morrow, when he should 
state the amount of taxes and exchequer bills 
required for the present year.—Ordered. 

Secret Committee.] Lord Castlereagh, in 
moving that the papers laid on the table by 
command of his Royal Highness, be referred to 
a secret committee, said, that any observations 
on the merits of the subject would at present be 
premature. He would not, therefore, say one 
word to pledge any individual’s opinion as to 
the past or thepresent state of the country. He 
had only to offer a few words as to the form of 
the proceeding. He had been anxious to con¬ 
form to precedents.; and when an hon. and 
learned gentleman on the other side (Mr. 
Brougham) had put some questions respecting 
the power of the committee to call for persons, 
papers and records, he had been misled by an 
idea that it was wished to give them powers not 
warranted by precedent, and he had therefore 
replied in the negative. He since found that 
such powers were authorized by precedent, 
and he felt it, therefore, necessary to mention 
how lie had been misled. The precedents of 
all former times since the revolution, part 
materia , would be followed. As to the object 
of the present proceeding, there was no definite 
measure that would necessarily arise from the 
inquiry to be instituted. He admitted, that a 
bill of indemnity might be necessary, and would 
be called for; but it did not arise, and was not 
intended to ai ise, from the papers on the table. 
The conduct of ministers was fairly in issue and 
explanation respecting matters which could not 
be disclosed to the country. It was not con¬ 
sistent with the public safety, and with the se¬ 
curity of individuals who had been called upon 
to act for the public safety, that the reasons and 
circumstances of their conduct should be dis¬ 
closed. It was, therefore, necessaiy that mini¬ 
sters should have a bill of indemnity, to preclude 
them from being obliged to defend themselves 
in couits ofjustice against every individual who 
mighe complain of the conduct which they had 
felt to be necessary for the public safety. An 
indemnity was, therefore, necessary on abstract 
grounds. But ministers should have an oppoi- 
tunity of explaining their pioceedings before a 
secret committee. By the prosperity which 
happily prevailed throughout the country, and 
by tne vigilance of parliament, the great mass 
of danger was passed by. Yet there still ex¬ 
isted danger from persons working with activity 
to produce mischief. It was therefore propei 
to be guarded against this evil. He concluded 
by moving, that the papers laid on the table 
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by command of his Royal Highness, be referred 
to a committee. 

Mr. Tierney said, he had no objection to refer 
those papers to a committee, but he thought the 
papers were introduced to them in a manner alto¬ 
gether unparalleled. There was no accompany¬ 
ing message to explain their nature, or to point 
out the object in view. There might be one or 
two instances of papers without a message, but 
it was in circumstances that at once explained 
their object. In the speech from the throne 
there was no explanation. After the speech 
there was nothing to tell why papers were to be 
laid before them. The country was described 
to be in circumstances of increasing prospciity ; 
why, then, were these papers laid on the table ? 
No papers were ever before sent by the crown, 
but in* order that the house might afford assist¬ 
ance which the prerogative could not reach; and 
the consequence always was, a suspension of the 
habeas coi pus, or the exertion of some legisla¬ 
tive function in support of the prerogative. 
(Hear, hear.) In the present case, they had, 
without any message, simply a bag. (A, laugh.) 
In the votes of the house he saw it so stated, 
and he supposed the expression was taken from 
the speech of the noble lord. If it was inquired 
what bag was it ? the only answer was, it was a 
bag relating to the inteinal state of the country. 
(Much laughter.) From such an explanation, he 
should have supposed it was intended for the 
committee on the poor laws. (Repeated laughter.) 
But it must have reference to something differ - 
ent from that, or it would not have been sealed 
up. What its real object was, they knew not. 
A message would have told the view of govern¬ 
ment, and that was the very thing to be con¬ 
cealed. The suspension was always viewed 
with suspicion; but that mysterious measure, fol¬ 
lowed by the mysterious speech of the noble 
lord, ought to be now regarded with every kind 
of suspicion and distrust. (Hear, hear.) Minis¬ 
ters had been, during the last eight months, 
making a prima facie case against themselves in 
the mind of every man in the count) y. (Much 
cheering.) They.were now to make a case for 
themselves in' the house by means of a secret 
committee. He gave credit to the noble loul 
for his candour in assuring them, that since it 
was necessary, he would get a bill of indemnity. 
(A Hugh.) He really believed the noble lord to 
be very candid in stating, that he would use all 
the means in his power to protect himself from 
trial and its consequences. (Much laughter.) A 
bill of indemnity was to be introduced for the 
protection of those very persons who proposed 
a committee by ballot. This was the coarsest 
juggle that could be exposed to reasonable 
beings. (Hear, hear.) Indemnity, he admitted, 
might sometimes be necessary. But, in the pi e- 
sent instance, the secretary for the home depart¬ 
ment, or rather for the administration, for he 
was only their organ, had been guilty of unwar¬ 
rantable severity. (Hear, hear.) They had 
taken up no leaders, no persons connected with 
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any distinguished or opulent families; but they 
had drawn a drag-net over ccilain counties, ana 
seized all within their grasp. Every case of in¬ 
demnity must stand upon its own merits. In the 
present case, the suspension was a cabinet mea¬ 
sure, and every member of the cabinet endea¬ 
voured to give it as much stage-effect as it was 
possible to give, because alarm was their daily 
bread. (Hear, hear.) Hence they he,ml of no¬ 
thing but the burning of barracks, the smoking 
of soldieis, and the de.stiuction of manufactories, 
lie solemnly declared upon his honour, that 
after all the events and trials that took place 
during the lecess—and he had considered and 
examined all of them with every attention in his 
power—yet, after the most caieful and impartial 
examination, he would solemnly decline, with¬ 
out any party bias, that not one case occurred 
which shewed the suspension to be nccessai v. 
(Hear, hear.) The tnals, and even the convic¬ 
tions that took place, only confirmed this per¬ 
suasion. He had read eveiy woid of the Derby 
trials with the greatest care, and his labour was 
indeed amply lewarded by the great and .splen¬ 
did abilities of one of the counsel for the piison- 
ers, his learned friend Mr. Denman. 'I here it 
appeared that ministers, to speak in the gentlest 
terms of their conduct, had let the thing go too 
far, when it was in their power to s.op it. 
There was some alarm last voir; but the alaim 
never required a suspension of the habeas coipus 
act. The poweis conferred by the suspension 
were exercised with unnecessary rigour. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman oppo¬ 
site (Mr. Bathurst) did not contiadict him, 
when he said, on a foinier night, that the sus¬ 
pension was continued beyond the necessary 
period, according to their own shewing of ne¬ 
cessity. It was, then, giound of direct cha'ge 
against the secretary of state, if one man was 
kept a single hour in prison beyond the abso¬ 
lute necessity of the case. (Hear, hear.) But 
if any one thing disgusted the nation, wnatever 
might have been their ideas of danger, or of the 
suspension—if any one thing disgusted the na¬ 
tion more than another, it was the public boast, 
which referred to the agency of infernal scoun¬ 
drels who incited the people to rebellion. (Loud 
and long continued cheering.) Ministei s had a right 
to get information ; but to employ pei sons who, 
by their inflammatory language, excited to the 
very acts which ought to have been prevented, 
and then to drag tne unhappy victims of their 
delusion to the scaffold, formed a mass of atro¬ 
cious villainy which never stained the annals of 
this country before. (Hear, hear.) The noble 
lord promised to satisfy them that no agent of 
government had done such acts. God grant 
that the noble lord might succeed, for the credit 
of the age; bu| he could not whitewash spies, 
or detacn them from everlasting infamy ! This 
was a task beyond the reach of his splendid ora¬ 
tory. lie would state the whole merits of the 
subject before them in two questions.—Who 
were now upon their trial? Who appointed 
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the committee to decide upon their conduct ? 
(Hear, hear.) All secret committees were ap¬ 
pointed by the government. He meant no reflec¬ 
tion, it was the uniform practice that the trea¬ 
sury should send the list of names to form the 
committee to their friends, and that they should 
throw those lists into the glass upon the table. 
Would a committee thus appointed afford any 
satisfaction ? Why should this committee re¬ 
port ? They had a light to report only the con¬ 
tents of the bag. lie was curious certainly to 
know the contents of the bag, but any one man 
could do this as well as another : but that same 
committee were to give a lepoit on the subject, 
lie begged to iepeat: a committee, a secret 
committee, specially chosen by ministers, were 
to try, to judge, and to repoit tile conduct of 
ministeis. (Hear, hear.) Mimsteis were invest¬ 
ed with most extiaouhnary authority. They 
suspended the habeas coipus—they acted under 
the suspension as they pleased—they were now 
going to cover themselves with a bill of indem¬ 
nity. This was a juggle to scieen themselves, to 
find indemnity against themselves. To shut our 
mouths, they say, “ Heie is our bag, touch it 
who dare.” (Hear, hear, hear.) He would pro¬ 
ceed no fin then he had said enough to satisfy 
the house and the whole country, that there 
never was a measure hi ought before pailument 
that exceeded so much the bounds of fairness 
and common decency. (Lend cheering.) 

Mi. Bathurst begged to remind the right 
hon. gentleman that lie had himself been one of 
the administration that brought foi ward a simi¬ 
lar measure in mil ; and although a light hon. 
gentleman then opposed it, it passed. The com¬ 
mittee were not bound to repoi t according to 
the pleasure of ministeis; the words were “ to 
repoit as it shall apprai to them, to the house.” 
In the forme: instance to which he had alluded, 
thcichad been a suspension and an indemnity. 
Not only w.is an indemnity piudent, but it was 
absolutely founded on the necessity of the case. 
'Ilie light lion, gentleman had iccouise agnn to 
the obi aigumcnt, that none- of the highci tanks 
had been implicated in suspicion. This had not 
been pietendiel. In die icpoitsof both houses 
they weie drsoihcd as middle tanks, lower 
classes, 01 some such teams. Ministers had a 
light to lefei towh.it had been pi evented, as 
Well as to wh.it had been resisted. When they 
called uiHin them lor convictions, they had a 
right to shew the peace of the countiy pre¬ 
served. In the tiials which terminated in con¬ 
victions, the light hon.gentleman could only see 
the gieat talents of one of the counsel. As to 
spies, the government might tlnow the odium 
upon infenoi magistrates who sent their infor¬ 
mations to them. Then* was a great mass of 
people whose object was not any particul.it le- 
form, but the overthrow of tlfc government. 
This was explained and prove™ in seveial in¬ 
stances ; but the tight hon. gentleman had no 
other memory of these but the abilities of one of 
the counsel. All were convicted upon trial, or 
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confessed their guilt. They had expected sup¬ 
port from various parts of the country, and that 
support was prevented by the suspension of the 
habeas corpus. Those taken up in other places 
were the leaders, according to the information 
i of persons locally best acquainted with them. It 
i had been said that a committee by ballot was ap¬ 
pointed by the treasury. It was, however, only 
the lecommendation of certain persons to the 
i house. (Hear, hear, from the opposition.') The 
! objections had been ably answered by the late 
| Mr. Windham j he would not repeat his an- 
I swer. It was only the choice of the majority 
against the minority. In all former committees, 

\ there were many gentlemen of different senti- 
| ments and opinions from ministers. Some, too, 
i had often been proposed to be added, and the 
sense of the house taken. The decision of the 
majority was the decision of the house, and 
gentlemen on the other side might take the sense 
of the house if they pleased. The right hon* 
gentleman had traduced persons alluded to, in 
language not parliamentary, and particularly if he 
alluded to a person (Oliver) to whom he supposed 
allusion to have been made. That person had 
excited to no improper act, and done no harm, 
but he had done much good to the public. A 
late lamented member of that house (Mr. Pon- 
sonuy) had been satisfied that such was this per¬ 
son’s conduct. He had, by accident, come into 
the society of persons who plotted against the 
government, and ministers wished him to con¬ 
tinue to associate with them, in order to obtain 
a knowledge of their plans. It was necessary 
that he should seem to approve of their con¬ 
duct ; but lie denied that he had, in any way, 
instigated them to violence. He would not fol¬ 
low the' right hon. gentleman through every 
part of his speech, tor that would draw him 
into too gieat a length; but he would tell the 
house, that the only question was, the leference 
to the committee, and to that no objection was 
made. 

Mr. Tierney explained. He had never so re¬ 
flected on the legal proceedings at Derby as to 
say that no evidence of criminal proceedings had 
been produced. What he had said was, that 
the facts which came to light were such as 
shewed the suspension act to nave been utterly 
unnecessat y. 

Mr. F. Douglas said, he could not pass over 
tins oppoitunity oi entering his solemn pro¬ 
test against the dorm of proceeding which it 
| now appeared to be the intention of ministers to 
i adopt. He held it to be equally dangerous and 
disgraceful to the character of the House of 
Commons. If the noble lord was determined 
to account to no other tribunal than that which 
should be so composed, he should prefer to see 
a committee foimed entiie yof his own friends, 
and carried by the undisguised foi ce of a ma- 
joiity. \Har, hear.) Any course would be bet¬ 
ter than, that of attempting to palm upon thr 
country, as a fair and impartial inquiry, a con- 
trivaoce of this description. He saw no re- 
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semblance between the cases of the proposed 
committee and that of the year 1801; for the 
present seemed to have no other object what¬ 
ever than that of laying the foundation of a bill 
of indemnity for sheltering the ministers of the 
crown from the legal consequences of their own 
acts. It was argued, that if there was any ap¬ 
pearance of management and fraud in this pro¬ 
ceeding, it was generally known and understood. 
For his own part, however, he thought all such 
appearances, and what were sometimes called 
pious frauds, were much better avoided. Al¬ 
though they might be points of notoriety amongst 
themselves, they were considered as points of 
detection by the country, and whether justly or 
unjustly, served to bring into question the 
honour of the house, which, like the honour of 
a woman, should be maintained above suspicion. 
He objected altogether to the principle of form¬ 
ing committees by ballot; but in no case could 
it be so exceptionable as in that now under con¬ 
sideration. If the former committee of secrecy 
had been selected for the. purpose of conferring 
a certain degree of despotism on the. ministers 
of the crown, were ministers likewise to have 
the power of naming those who should investi¬ 
gate and decide upon their conduct in exercising 
such a trust ? {Hear, hear.) He had even heard 
what it was with difficulty he could believe, that 
it was intended to place some gentlemen who 
were actually in office upon this committee, or, 
in other woids, that the criminals should sit in 
judgment upon themselves. This, he must say, 
would be an open insult on the understanding of 
the people; and he put it to the candour, ana to 
the high and honourable feelings of the noble 
lord himself, whether he would not consider it 
due to his own character, if that should be indivi¬ 
dually brought into question, even by the most 
obscuie accuser, to appeal to the most impartial 
tribunal, and demand the most extensive inquiry. 
Why, then, as a minister, owing a responsibility 
to the representatives of the people, should he 
now shrink from an investigation by means of 
these petty contemptible expedients ? It was the 
duty of that house to consider well the import¬ 
ant rights that were about to be involved in these 
proceediQgs. On the verdict of this commit¬ 
tee would depend, whether the individuals who 
had been arrested and kept in confinement by 
virtue of the suspension act should, by their 
action of false imprisonment, recover compensa¬ 
tion for the injuries they hed sustained; and 
what might be still more valuable to them, re¬ 
cover their station and character in society. The 
members of it would, therefore, have a judicial 
as well as political function to discharge; and 
every individual who should be affected by their 
decision had a right to be heard in his own vin¬ 
dication. {Hear, hear.) They had a right to 
know that their claims and interests were not 
disposed of by the very persons of whose con¬ 
duct they complained. He must repeat, that he 
would rather see the committee altogether com¬ 
posed of a junto of the noble lord's friends, 


amongst whom he might be sure of triumph, 
whilst he, 

" Like Cato, gave his little senate laws, 

“ And sat attentive to his own applause.” 

{A laugh.) But if he really desired to be ac¬ 
quitted to the satisfaction of the country, he 
would consent at once to the formation of a com - 
mittee chosen impartially and armed with effec¬ 
tual powers.—He should not have detained the 
house with any further observations, had it not 
been for one or two points in the speech of 
the right hon. gentleman who had last spoken. 
Although he certainly compassionated the fate 
of the unfortunate men who had been brought 
to punishment at Derby, he knew of nothing in 
the trials or convictions to which any blame 
could be attached. The existence of a conspi¬ 
racy, arising out of Luddism, and the preceding 
apathy of government, was sufficiently estab¬ 
lished. But it affoided, at the same time, the 
strongest proof that no new legislative measure 
had been required for the correction of the evil. 
The insurrection had, in fact, been put down, 
not by the civil or the military powei, but by the 
energy of a single individual—the overseer of 
the Butterley iron-works, who scolded half the 
conspirators away. He must here allude to an¬ 
other circumstance which had a strong tendency 
to bring those prosecutions into discredit ana 
I disrepute—he meant the extraordinary array of 
counsel provided for conducting them. ( Hear , 
hear.) The crown was not content on this oc¬ 
casion with retaining the counsel who usually 
practised oti the midland circuit, but retained 
others from London, so as to excite a suspicion 
that it was done, not for the advantage of their 
talents, but for the purpose of neutralizing them, 
and preventing their being brought into action 
on the other side. With regaid to Oliver, he 
was far from thinking that the right hon. gentle¬ 
man had made out his case. He could easily 
understand the employment of spies in places 
with which they were necessarily acquaint¬ 
ed, and to which they had easy access; but a 
stranger could not act in. this capacity, without 
carrying letters of introduction, and conveying 
favourable intelligence ns to what was passing in 
other quarters. It was Ins belief, that the spies 
had done all the mischief; that they had made 
representations which they must have known to 
be unfounded ; and that when they found dis¬ 
affection, they produced conspiracy. 

Mr. Bathurst obseived, that what he had 
stated was, that Oliver went down in company 
with one of the principal conspirators, and by 
this means became acquainted with the designs 
that were in agitation among them. 

Sir S. Romillu perfectly concutred in opinion 
with the nobk lord that an inquiry was neces¬ 
sary, but he totally differed from nini with re¬ 
gard to the nature of it. He believed that the 
proposed mode of proceeding was quite unpre¬ 
cedented, and though at times adopted without 
any direct message from the crown, never, ex- 
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cept in contemplation of some precautionary 
legislative measures. Now, they had the high¬ 
est authority for knowing, that no such mea¬ 
sures were intended, for they had been declared 
to be unnecessary in the speech of the lords 
commissioners, representing the crown, on open¬ 
ing the present session of parliament. No man 
could believe that ministers proposed to apply 
for new powers, after the surrender of what 
they were before in possession of, and after the 
Attorney-General had moved to discharge the 
recognizances of persons who had previously 
entered into them, as the price of their libera¬ 
tion. The only object, then, of appointing 
this committee must be to lay the groundwork 
of a bill of indemnity, which, it was felt, must 
necessarily be preceded by at least the appear¬ 
ance of an inquit y, in the present state of pub¬ 
lic opinion. If any thing could surprise him 
in the conduct or language of ministers, he 
should have been surprised at hearing the noble 
lord describe a bill of indemnity as a sort of 
natural and necessary consequence arising out 
of the important trust which had been reposed 
in the servants of the crown. He wished those 
who generally supported his Majesty’s ministers 
to reflect upon the situation in which they were 
placed. 'When they were first called upon to 
vest these extraordinary powers in the hands 
of the executive government, the noble lord 
told them, that ministers were deeply sensible 
of the awful responsibility which would attend 
the exercise of this trust. ( Hear , hear.) Now, 
however, that the administration of the trust 
was to be considered, the house were informed 
that a bill of indemnity always followed a sus¬ 
pension of the constitution. He hoped the 
house would see the necessity of an ample in¬ 
vestigation ; that they would not suffer them¬ 
selves to be deluded; that they would inquire 
when the danger, if danger there had been to 
the state, had ceased to exist; and whether 
parliament ought not to have been assembled at 
an earlier period. His Majesty’s ministers had 
thought piopcr to use their own discretion, in¬ 
stead of appealing to the judgment of parlia¬ 
ment with respect to the continuance of these 
extraordinaiy powers ; and in not fulfilling the 
implied assurance, that they should not be re¬ 
tained one moment longer than was deemed 
necessary by parliament, had, indeed, assumed 
to themselves, to use their own expression, an 
awful responsibility. It appeared to him like¬ 
wise important, that the grounds upon which 
the suspension act was passed should be re¬ 
examined, particularly as the report of the for¬ 
mer committee had been avowedly founded 
upon the evidence of informers, v/ith respect 
to whose proceedings there now existed no 
doubt whatever. The house should recollect 
the responsibility which itself oired to its con¬ 
stituents, and not be deluded! into a belief 
that a ballot was proposed for any other pur¬ 
pose than for securing a bill of indemnity. 
The common and decent forms of the house 
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were abandoned, when ministers, whose con¬ 
duct alone was in question, were themselves to 
select the judges of it. When a charge was 
brought against an individual member, after 
making his defence, he usually retired, without 
any further share in the discussion, or inter¬ 
fering with the result of it by his vote. He 
was surprised to hear the right hon. gentleman 
assert, that the trials at Derby had fully estab¬ 
lished the necessity of the suspension act; for 
if there was one tning more remarkable than 
another in the course of those trials, it was, 
that the counsel for the crown studiously avoid¬ 
ed, although challenged to it by the prisoners’ 
counsel, to say one word about the origin of 
the conspiracy, or in disproof'of the allegation 
of its having been caused by the agents of go¬ 
vernment. lie must say, that he thought the 
Attorney-General, by this conduct, had dis¬ 
charged his duty to ministers better than his 
duty to the public ; and it was not wonderful 
that it should have confirmed the suspicions 
which had been previously excited. How 
could the convictions which had taken place at - 
Derby shew that the habeas corpus act had 
been wisely suspended, when the ordinary ad¬ 
ministration of the laws in this case had pro¬ 
duced its full effect in the discovery and punish¬ 
ment of guilt ? It W 2 S too plain, indeed, that 
the guilt had been suggested and encouraged 
by men who, with the zeal of religious mis¬ 
sionaries, but with a very different design, went 
about propagating evil, insinuating themselves 
into the confidence of the poor and the dis¬ 
tressed, visiting them at their looms and forges, 
and with hypocritical sympathy inflaming dis¬ 
content to aesperation. Ministers were seldom 
slow to convert disaffection to themselves into 
disaffection to the constitution, or to reward as 
for good services those who laboured to con¬ 
vert the one into the other for the purpose of 
afterwards betraying their victims. He could 
not believe that the house would discharge its 
duty, or satisfy the expectations of the coun¬ 
try, if it did not, by a minute inquiry and the 
fullest disclosure of all these transactions, make 
some atonement for the dangerous precedent 
which they had been induced m the last session 
to establish. Great as the evil was which had been 
inflicted on the unhappy persons who had been 
torn from their families and cast into dungeons, 
it was little when compared to the mischief 
which Jiad been done to the constitution. He 
was anxious to sde the poison of the example 
in some degree taken away, lest it should be¬ 
come the fruitful parent of still greater evils 
in future times. The house should consider 
how precedents were always looked to, and 
ask of themselves, whether the ministers of the 
crown would last session have encountered the 
opposition which was made to the measure, if 
any such a precedent had been previously in 
existence ? Might not some future prince, per¬ 
haps of flie house of Brunswick, but choosing 
to act upon the principles of the Stuarts, pre- 
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ferring the imitation of foreign despots to the 
acquirement of the affections of his own sub¬ 
jects, assisted by ministers who would not 
scruple to make themselves the instruments of 
his designs, pervert to some fatal use a prece¬ 
dent of this nature, established at a period when 
no war, no foreign invasion, no domestic re¬ 
bellion, no pretender to the throne, could be 
urged as the excuse or justifying cause ? The 
calamity might, perhaps, not occur, till the 
grave snould have closed over both those who 
now enjoyed the favour of the crown, and 
those who were endeavouring to discharge an 
unthankful duty. But were they on this ac¬ 
count to lose sight of the interests, the happi¬ 
ness, and the liberty of succeeding generations ? 
It had been truly stated by an hon. baronet, 
(Sir F. Burdett) that if the habeas corpus act was 
to be’suspended on such pretences, it might as 
well be rescinded altogether from the statute- 
book. < see page 71.) Of what advantage was it to 
the subject, except in periods of agitation, when 
grievances were severely felt, and when the 
prevailing discontents, as ‘1111181 always be the 
case in a free country, were loudly expressed ? 
In times of perfect tranquillity, a government 
had no motive for depriving individuals ot their 
liberty. A most dangeious example had, how¬ 
ever, been now, for the lirst time, established 
under the regency of his Royal Highness ; and 
if its evil tendencies weie not corrected by 
parliament, it might, at no very distant day, 
materially change the constitution, and with it, 
the character of Englishmen for ever. He 
should only add, that there was no reason 
whatever for secrecy at present; and that the 
only object, therefore, of a seciet committee 
must be to procure a bill of indemnity. 

Mr. Philips observed, that one of the charges 
against the disaffected was, that they laboured 
to bring the House of Commons into contempt; 
but nothing could so effectually reduce them ir, 
the public opinion as the partial election of a ti i- 
bunal which was constituted for such a purpose 
as that now under consideration. With rcgaid 
to the assertion, that the suspension act had 
secured the tranquillity of the country, he was 
persuaded that that tranquillity had never been 
disturbed*-except at the instigation of informei.,, 
whose dismissal from their employment would 
of itself have immediately restored it. It was 
understood, that the conspiracy had lirst been 
entered into in the county of Lancaster, lie 
had no doubt that the plots afid conspiracies in 
Lancashire might be tiaccd to spies and infor¬ 
mers. So far as his own inqunies extended,! 
he found reason to rely firmly on that opinion. 
The county, he allowed, had been disturbed, 
but it had been disturbed chiefly by the mea¬ 
sures taken by government, and the agents they 
employed for the purpose of tranquillizing it. 
He thought his Majesty’s ministers might have 
learned a lesson on the late occasion, from what j 
happened in 1812, when dreadful concision en-1 
sued from the employment of the same means 
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that were last year resorted to. It now ap¬ 
peared, that the plots which then alarmed the 
country were principally to be traced to the 
agency of the persons sent to detect them. 
The letters of Dr. Taylor, who was then re¬ 
siding at Bolton, and who now lives at Liver¬ 
pool, proved satisfactoiily, that the plots in 
question were to be attributed to spies. He al¬ 
lowed that great weight was due to the opinions 
of the magistracy of the country, and to the 
infbimation they communicated ; but he did 
not think that, in all cases, their opinion or 
their infonnation was implicitly to be relied 
upon. The magistiates themselves were liable 
to considerable delusion from the principles by 
which they were actuated, and the lumours to 
which they listened; and therefore, honestly 
intending to perfonn then duty, could not al¬ 
ways be depended upon in their repot ts of the 
state of their districts. If, for instance, a ma¬ 
gistrate professing himself a member of an 
Orange society, resided in distiicts abounding 
with Roman catholics, bis impression of the 
conduct of the people in his neighbouihood 
ought to be leceived with some deg.ee of sus¬ 
picion, and his representations interpreted with 
latitude. The Lancashire plots in is 12 ex¬ 
cited the gieatest alaim ; but to shew that they 
were alarming piincipally fiom the misrepies.n- 
tations which were given of them, and the 
means taken to suppress them, it was only ne¬ 
cessary to refer to the opinions of those who had 
made the most inquti y concerning them, who 
all concurred in considering them as giossly 
exaggeiated. Gieat incredulity now pie vailed 
with regard to their existence in the p.ut of 
the counti y whose tranquillity they were said 
to have endangered. He had no doubt that the 
late plots would turn out equally to have ben 
fabricated by the agents employed to detect 
and expose them. If conspiratois, who were 
spoken of in the repoit of the committee as 
having enteitamed the design of oveipov/c.ing 
the civil authoiities and of binning Manchester, 
were really guilty of having formed such an 
atrocious project, and were anested on proper 
evidence ot their guilt, why were they not 
brought to trial ? Should men engaged in such 
plots have been libeiuted and resum'd to society 
to hatch similar atiocities ? Should they have 
been sent back to their places ot abode, without 
any attempt to make them expiate then alleged 
crimes? Nay, by the cornse puisued with re¬ 
gal d to them, they had now become more dan¬ 
gerous than evei ; and if guilty, it was a more 
imperious duty on the government to bring 
them to justice. They now returned with the 
character, not of conspirators, but with the 
reputation of martyrs in the cause of liberty; 
and jtheir dangerous influence, if there really 
had ever been liny danger, was incalculably in¬ 
creased by tlf.-ir imprisonment. From the 
means employed by government to preserve 
tranquillity, and from the wicked agency ot 
the pci sons they sent to the agitated districts, 
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he was rather surprised that, where so much 
distress and discontent prevailed, real mischief 
did not ensue, than that there was so much 
disturbance. This, he was convinced, would 
appear when a proper inquiry was instituted; 
not by a secret committee deciding on papers 
produced and assorted by those whom the in¬ 
quiry would affect, but by a committee of a 
different description. As far as he could learn 
the state of the county of which he was speak¬ 
ing, the people were in the greatest distress 
from scarcity of subsistence and want of em¬ 
ployment ; and in this crisis were taught to as¬ 
sociate their suffeiings with the measures of the 
legislature, and to expect relief fiom parlia¬ 
mentary reform. While between 8 and 900,000 
people weie in this situation, and looking out 
tor any means of lelief, spies and infoimcrs 
weie sent among them, to exaspeiate their dis¬ 
contents, and to encourage tljeni in their de¬ 
lusions. Had a different course been adopted, 
had means been employed to enlighten their 
minds on the causes of their distress, anti to 
sooth their feelings by confidence and kind 
tieatment, the late measures would not have 
been necessary, and the public tranquillity 
would have bot'n preseived, without the suspen¬ 
sion of the gieat bulwark of our rights. 

Mr. Wynn thought, that though the question 
now bifoic the house opened a door for the 
discussion of the whole subject regarding the 
state of the country since the last session, yet that 
it might be convenient to postpone so general a 
topic to another oppoitunity. After the votes 
lie had given last session, he felt himself called 
upon to state his opinion of the conduct he 
then pui sued, as far as the grounds of it had 
been affected by events that had since oc¬ 
ean ed ; and he was fiee to declare, that his 
conviction of the necessity of the suspension 
act remained unchanged ; that it had been con¬ 
firmed by evei y tiling that passed in the coun¬ 
try, and by all the evidence that was disclosed 
on the tnals alluded to; that it had averted 
threatened danger, and that by it the country 
had been prcsei ved fi oni confusion, (//ear, hear.) 
It had been said, that if the ministers had taken 
advantage of it, they might have prevented the 
disturbances that broke out in Derbyshire. 
(No, no, from the opposition.) He had under¬ 
stood an hon. and learned fiiend to say, that 
by appieliending the nngleaders of the msur- 
lection in Deibyshne at an earlier peiiod, un¬ 
der the suspension act, the mischief would not 
have followed; but however tliat might be, it 
was not a proper argument against a measure of 
prevention, that the evil did not occur which it 
was intended to prevent. If no distuibance 
had subsequently happened, the preservation of 
the public tianquillity might be owing to the 
very cause, the opeiation of ,which was at¬ 
tempted to be proved unnecesflry, by the ex¬ 
istence of that tianquillity which was its effect. 
It had been said on the trials at Dei by, that the 
prisoners expected co-opeutioQ from the noith 
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and from various quarters. He believed that 
their hope9 were not without foundation. He 
believed, from evidence gained on other trials, 
and by other means, that bands from Manches¬ 
ter, Yorkshire, and other places, were prepared 
to break out about the same time. In York¬ 
shire, an insurrection did take place ; an armed 
mob fired upon the King’s troops, and the 
greatest distuibances were threatened. If it be 
replied to this, that there was no conviction, 
he would say, that though, from the darkness 
of the night, and the difficulty of identifying 
the persons who had assembled to commit the 
acts of violence, a verdict could not be ob¬ 
tained against them, yet the fact of the insur¬ 
rection was no less true and undoubted. It 
had been asked by an hon. and learned friend 
of his (Sir S. Romilly,) why the evidence 
connecting the prisoners at Derby with ’other 
associations hud not been brought forward 
on the trial ? He thought this question was 
easily answered without affecting the truth of 
such a combination. Enough was brought 
out, enough was pjoved to convict the un¬ 
happy men in question ; and it would have 
been superfluous to have called more evi¬ 
dence. He even saw the propriety of not try¬ 
ing these men for the plot, when sufficient facts 
could be established for their conviction. Sup¬ 
posing the prisoners had been taken up imme¬ 
diately after their meetings and arrangements, 
supposing that the only witnesses against them 
had been those admitted to a knowledge of 
their secrets and intended projects, and sup¬ 
posing the charge of treason alone to have been 
grounded on their machinations against the 
public tranquillity without any overt acts, there 
was such an odium in the country at the time 
against accomplices who turned witnesses, that 
they would not have been believed. They 
would have been branded with the name9 of 
spies and informe! s, their evidence would have 
been heard with disgust, and their testimony 
entirely rejected. When the overt act and the 
intention could be proved, there was no neces¬ 
sity for going into all their previous counsels. 
He, therefore, thought that the pi osecution be¬ 
haved propei ly in not calling sudh extraneous 
evidence, and that no suspicion could he thrown 
on the policy of the suspension act by with¬ 
holding it. This measure was exti emely use¬ 
ful in preserving the public tranquillity, till the 
circumstances of the country were altered, and 
till tli’e people, by the attainment of a more 
piosperous state, were withdiawn from the in¬ 
fluence of those who exasperated their discon¬ 
tents into disaffection. With regaid to the 
propriety of the ballot on the present occasion, 
he would merely observe that the ballot was re¬ 
scued to for the election of a committee, be¬ 
cause it was thought that some members who 
would not choose to act ostensibly against the 
administration, would yet vote against them 
under tifis cover of secrecy. He did not know 
if this would be the case, out at least such was 
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the ground of its adoption. He did not, there¬ 
fore, see how it could be more favourable to 
ministers to elect a committee by ballot, in pre¬ 
ference to one by motion. If they had a ma¬ 
jority, in both cases their committee would be 
appointed, and their favourable chance would not 
be increased by the former mode of nomina- 
rion. 

Sir IV. Burroughs said, he did not at first in¬ 
tend to have addressed the house on the present 
occasion, but it appeared to him impossible to 
sit still while the suspension act was under dis¬ 
cussion, and not to attempt an answer to what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned member 
who spoke last. That hon. member thought 
that subsequent events had completely justified 
the measure. He (Sir W. Burroughs) was of a 
different opinion, and he would state the 
grounds of that opinion. Looking at tire re¬ 
ports on which the suspension act was ground¬ 
ed, he found, in the first, that a conspiracy 
was alleged to have been formed in London to 
bum the barracks, to storm the Tower, to seize 
upon tire Bank, to destroy-the bridges, and, in 
short, to overturn the government, and to sub¬ 
vert the order of society. But what were the 
facts thatappearedon the trialof Watson inWest- 
minster-hall ? How did the evidence given on that 
occasion support the representations of the secret 
committee ? The conspiracy was found to have 
been formed by two surgeons without employ¬ 
ment, a man of broken fortunes, two cobblers, 
and the bully of a brothel. It did not appear 
that any person of respectability or influence 
favoured their projects, or partook of their 
counsels, or that they had any connexion with 
other conspirators or agitators in the countr y. 
Then there followed a second report, which 
omitted all mention of the conspiracy of the 
metropolis. The hand-bills, exciting to the 
murder of the Prince Regent and of the noble 
lord opposite, of which live thousand copies 
were said to have been prepared, were no where 
'o be found. The seat of the conspiracy was, 
therefore, transferred to the north, and the 
disturbances which afterwards gave occasion to 
the trials at Dei by were brought forward. But 
it appeared that this formidable insurrection 
was dispersed by the ordinary efforts of the 
magistrates; that theringleadeis were arrested, 
imprisoned, and brought to trial. The rising 
took place in June, the trials came on at 
Derby in October, and nothing happened in 
the interval to excite any alarm, or to call for 
the exercise of extraordinary powers. It was 
said by the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Wynn) that the evidence of previous plots and 
meetings was not necessary on these trials, but 
he begged leave to differ from him. The 
judges, in addiessing the juries on that occa¬ 
sion, laid down the law, and very properly, in 
his opinion, that a rising for a general and pub¬ 
lic object constituted the crime for which the 
prisoners were indicted; and that foe only 
questions on which they were called to decide, 
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related to the overt act of the insurrectioD, and 
the general puipose. Now, to have' established 
by evidence the connexion of the prisoners 
with other conspirators in diffeient parts of the 
countiy, frequent meetings and common objects 
would have at once decided the nature of their 
design, which was the only thing on which 
there could remain a doubt, and the non-exist¬ 
ence of which was the only circumstance on 
which their counsel rested their defence. If it 
had been shewn that they were acting in con¬ 
cert with persons at Manchester, at London, at 
Nottingham, or in Yorkshire, for overturning 
the government, the fact of their having com¬ 
mitted high treason could not have been doubt¬ 
ed for an instant. Why, then, was not such 
evidence brought forward ? It was not difficult 
to discover the reason. Had the prosecution 
gone into testimony for this purpose, it would 
have appeared, that the insurrection had been 
arranged and encouraged by the agents of go¬ 
vernment. One of the unhappy men con¬ 
victed on this occasion, nearly at his dying 
moment, when he might have been supposed to 
be inclined to speak the truth, and when he 
was assured that a falsehood could have no in¬ 
fluence on his fate, imputed to the instigation 
of Oliver the crime for which he was about to 
suffer. But, said the Solicitor-General on a foi- 
mer night, why did not the learned counsel for 
the defence of the prisoneis bring forward and 
examine this person, if his evidence was so 
important ? The reason of this was obvious. 
He could not have been examined as to their 
consenting to commit treason, without proving 
the treason for which they were anaigncd. He 
must have been the most dangerous witness 
they could have called; and, if they had pro¬ 
duced him, they must have pioduccd the 
means of their own conviction. The admis¬ 
sion that they had consulted with him to over¬ 
turn the government, would have amounted to 
a confession of their crime, and deprived them 
of all the means of defence. In the second 
report of the committee of secrecy, the scene 
was shifted from London to Manchester, where 
the conspiiators were to bum the town, and 
massacre the inhabitants. If such were the de¬ 
signs of the men apprehended under the sus¬ 
pension act, how could ministers account to 
their country for having liberated them without 
a trial? On what plea could they be dis¬ 
charged, at first with the idle farce of taking 
their recognizances, and aftciwards fiom then 
recognizances ? If this was not a confes¬ 
sion that the ministers had nothing to produce 
against the alleged traitors at Manchester, and 
that the evidence on which the rcpoit of the 
committee in which they were ariaigned was 
unfounded, they incurred a heavy responsibility 
for sending btick such dangeious characters 
into society. V’heir conduct was inexplicable 
on the supposition that the report was true, 
and the suspension act could not be justified on 
the ground that it was not. No events had hap - 
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pened since to justify such a measure. If he 
might advert to a melancholy event which 
had united the nation in one common expression 
of sorrow, he might draw from it an irresistible 
inference, that the minds of the people were 
sound, and that their attachment to the house 
of Brunswick remained unshaken. Never in 
r.ny country was there more sincere or more 
general sympathy, and never did any nation 
more unequivocally testify their affection tor 
the family of their sovereign. He could not 
*igree that the election of a committee by ballot 
was so favourable to ftce inquiry as one by 
motion. Suppose a committee were to be elected 
by motion, the noble lord and the right lion, 
gentleman (Mr. Bathurst), as it was to decide 
on their own conduct, might feel a little deli¬ 
cacy in nominating themselves: whereas a bal¬ 
lot totally destroyed this feeling; and though 
the list was made by themselves, they might 
-till be on it without offending any scree of 
propriety. That the proposed commntee was 
intended to biing in a posthumous justification 
of the suspension act, then* could be no doubt. 
Could any other object be conceived in the in¬ 
quiry but an indemnity Ml ? The suspension 
.xt was abrogated ; it cor,id not be their inten¬ 
tion to renew it. D’d they mean to recommend 
the continuance of the seditious meetings bill ? 
W.s this to hang over iff- head of the people 
during the ensuing general election ? An in¬ 
demnity bill would Certainly be the hist mca- 
'•.ue, and the injustice of it lequired no ex¬ 
position. It had been admitted by the lion, 
gentleman opposite, that the suspension act gave 
no new powers, but only authorised ministers to 
arrest persons, and postpone their trials till 
they could be brought on with greater secunty. 
This w.tS the whole operation of the act, but 
the noble lord allowed that ceitain violations of 
law had taken place under it, and for these a 
bill of indemnity would be necessai y. The 
consequence was, an admission that the p.u 1 la¬ 
ment had confided to them ceitain disciotion.uy 
powers which they had abused : that they had 
imputed suspicion to persons who hud com¬ 
mitted no ciime: that they had imprisoned 
them, and after having exposed their diameters 
and their lives, would allow them no legal le- 
dress. 

Sir J. Sebright confessed that he gave his 
vote foi the suspension bill last session, and 
that he did it with the mosf pel feet belief of 
its necessity. In looking back at that vote, he 
could not impute any blame to himself. When 
he read the lepoit on which the pioceeding was 
giounded, he found he could not have acted 
othciwise : he was one of those who would al¬ 
ways rally round the constitution, and strengthen 
the hands of gnu-mnieiu m any leal daiigi-r, 
to put down conspiracy and triison. (Hinr, 
hear, hem-, from the ministerial ’benches.) He 
thought it now the more necessai y to declare 
that he had read all the evidence that had 
come out on the trials which had subsequently 
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taken place, and comparing that evidence with 
the report, he found that he had been grossly de¬ 
ceived. 1 Loud cries of hear from the opposition 
benches.) He did not mean to impute blame to 
the ministers, or to those who voted along with 
himself on that occasion : he believed that they 
might be deceived, as well as himself: nothing 
had since occurred to shew that there was even 
a pretence for suspending that great bulwark of 
our freedom. So far as he had been able to 
see, lie thought there was no discontent or dis- 
tui bailee in the country, which might not have 
been checked by the regular powers of the 
law, and the ordinary vigour of the magis¬ 
trates. The events, in his opinion, did not at 
all justify the extraordinary remedy which had 
been resorted to. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fdlison , advening to what had been said 
by Sir William Bunouglis respecting the confes¬ 
sion of one of the convicts at Dei by, said, that 
wli.it Liullam hud mentioned about Oliver m his 
dying moments, was a gions falsehood put into 
h:s mouth, and which was believed to be false 
bv all who lieai d lum. He could state, that in 
the quartci fiom which he came, emissai icsjiad 
been sent from Dei by and Nottingham to dis- 
tuib the quiet people of his m ighboui hood. 
The suspension act was, in Ins opinion, ne- 
cessui v ; but if ministers could not make out 
a good case of justification as to the exer¬ 
cise of the discretional y powers intrusted to 
them, he pledged himself that he would vote 
against them. 

Mr. Savtlle consider'd the country as much 
impioved since last year, in its eommcicial, 
agnculuiial, and nianufactui ing inieiests, but 
in. could not altogether give the ministers credit 
foi its amehoiation. The hints, the strong hints 
which they had leceived fiom pailument, in¬ 
duced them to take the measuo s of economy 
and letienchment whkh had been so successful, 
lie would always give this influence of parlia¬ 
ment on the conduct of nnnisteis as an answer 
to lefoimcis, both within and without the house. 
So long as nunistei s attendi d to the voice of par- 
li mient, they should have his suppoi t: lie wished 
tobeconsideied as an independent man,and when 
he gave his suppoi t to ministers he gave it on 
genual giounds. lie had never wished to be 
consideied as desiring a place fiom minister.,. 
(A laugh.) lie came into parliament peifectJy 
unbiassed, and he should always consider <m 
indcpcnik'iit voice <in such an assembly as a 
gieatei glory than any situation tliai could be 
confeued upon him. He Lad no wish to stand 
well with ministers. (A la.igr.) He wished to 
simd well with the inspectible pait of man¬ 
kind in general, and was.not indifferent to the 
rov pophH. lie thought every man should be 
consideied as independent, howevei he might 
change his opinion, who did not go fiom one 
side of the house to the other for his own be¬ 
nefit. (A general laugh.) lie had now had a 
seat in this assembly for eleven years, and he 
could safely say, that he had nevei got any 

c; 
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thing for his vorc. (A laugh.) lie had been 
accused of inconsistency, for having voted 
against the ministers in the fast session ; and he 
had been told that his opposition was imputed 
to a refusal on the part of ministeis of a situa¬ 
tion for a diplomatic friend of his. lie dis¬ 
claimed such a motive. lie had got a seat in 
this assembly on independent piinciples: he 
had received an independent fortune from his 
father, and he would never disgrace either by 
sacrificing his independence. {Laughter.) 

Mr. Forbes did not think that "the measures 
which his Majesty’s ministers had adopted had 
been by any means uncalled for or unnecessary, 
though he considered that some different use 
might have been made of them. If they had 
been, employed in stopping the proceedings of 
many of those persons who had been in the 
habit of attending public meetings, and of 
making inflammatory speeches to the public, it 
might have been better. The persons to whom 
he alluded went about encout aging the lowei 
orders to rise in opposition to all older; and 
he could not but confess, that he would rather 
have* seen some of those men apprehended, 
than some who had been only excited to do 
what they did, by their speeches, llad such 
been the case, be was convinced that it would 
have met with the approbation of a very large 
poition of the countly. He trusted that that 
house would ncvci again be called upon to join 
in the passing of such rneasuies; but if they 
should, he' hoped that they would do their 
duty as they did upon the foimer occasion, and 
meet as they did with the highest approbation 
from all those who might be considered sober 
and upright people. 

The question was then put and agreed to, as 
were the questions th.it the committee should 
be a committee of scciccy, and should consist 
of 121 membeis. 

On the question “ that the committee be 
chosen by way of ballottmg,” 

Mr. Brougham lose and said, be did not mean 
to press any other motion upon the house, but 
merely to state to them the grounds on which 
for one, he could not agtee with that then under 
consideration. He passed over all the very 
cogent reasons which had been urged by the 
hon. member for I’an bury (Mr. Douglas ) on the 
subject, as well as what nad been said by other 
hon. members. Hut upon a question so solemn 
and serious, and so teally and vitally irtfportant, 
he wished to be satisfied upon one point: and 
that was, how the bouse could be got out of 
one difficulty by the mode of ballot. To those 
who approved of the motion for a secret com¬ 
mittee, and that that committee should consist 
of a certain number, and that the papers should 
be submitted to that committee, he would offer 
this question: was the noble lord (Castlercagh) 
a fit pe rson to sit upon such committee ? He 
would put it to the noble lord himself, whe¬ 
ther he was the fittest person in the world to 
sit upon that committee as a member to try 
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whether or not certain persona should be de¬ 
prived of their right of action against himself ? 
He might ask, why it was not probable that he 
might not be one of the parties to any action 
that might be brought by any of these men i 
Why might he not lie a party upon the face of 
the very lecord itself? Suppose any member 
should wish to put the question to the house, 
that he or any other man should be a member 
of that committee, he wished to know how the 
mode of appointment by ballot left them at 
liberty to discuss such a question ? And if the 
noble lord would point out to him any source 
or means by which the sense of the house could 
be obtained, that method being pursued, then 
the objection would lose the force which at 
pt esent it seemed to him to possess. But ac¬ 
cording to the mode adopted last session, and 
according to the common method, there was no 
possibility of discussing any question, upon any 
individual name. 

Mr. Canurug said, he did not mean to occupy 
the house at any length, but he really considered 
that the difficulty which the hon. member had 
stated might be very easily removed. It was 
not to be supposed that the name of any mem¬ 
ber would be found upon the list for any com¬ 
mittee, unless a majoiity of the house should 
have decided that it should be there ; and what 
the difficulty was, but that in that case the mi- 
1101 ity could not turn round upon the majority, 
lie was unable to comprehend. The question 
seemed to him to be easily set at rest, when it 
appealed that, in every instance where the 
House of Commons had had to take similar sub¬ 
jects into consideration, the committee had been 
appointed in this way; and, indeed, he con¬ 
fessed that the aigument was very conclusive 
in his mind against the hon. member; for if 
there were one method more than another 
adapted to the purposes of those who might 
agree to enter on an individual discussion, or a 
discussion upon a question on an individual 
name, and to do that in a way in which there 
might lie least difficulty, it was the method by 
ballot, from the very nature of the invention, by 
which that might be accomplished. It was 
liue, they managed these things now without 
all that niysteiiousncss which had belonged to 
them in former times. lie was old enough to 
lemember the time when there were two lists in 
calculation, instead of one, upon every ballot.— 

(Hear , hear , from the ministerial benches.) He 
was old enough to recollect, that as regularly as 
one list came from the treasury, another pro¬ 
ceeded from the opposition; and those two 
lists were handed through the house, producing 
a wonderful correspondence between the parties, 
much more, indeed, when the committees were 
appointed in. that secret manner, than if they 
had been proposed by any other method. The 
power of discussing a question upon an indivi¬ 
dual name was plainly just as great, one way as 
another. There mignt be some question raised 
in connexion with the otders of the house) but 
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the thing was hardly worth arguing ; he thought, 
indeed, it was needless, considering that it had 
been uniformly the practice, to have such 
committees appointed as the present was pro¬ 
posed to be. 

Mr .Brougham thought that the right hon.gen¬ 
tleman had entirely misunderstood him: he was 
entirely mistaken, (and if Lord Sidmouth were 
to be present, he would have addressed himself 
to him, or to the right hon. gentleman not in 
his place, whom he considered as more imme¬ 
diately connected with the noble lord’s depart¬ 
ment)—he was mistaken in supposing that the 
noble lord’s name would not be in the committee, 
unless the question were put and decided by a 
majority of the house. The noble lord would 
only have a relative majority: and he might 
well be considered in a minority, with a very 
hollow majority, if it came to De thoroughly 
examined ; for he had only to put more voices 
than other persons had upon the ballot, and his 
object was accomplished. 

Mr. Tierney (amidst loud cries of question) 
said, he did not think that his hon. friend’s 
question had been satisfactorily answered. It 
struck him to be, whether any time would be 
allowed for discussing the propriety of the noble 
lord being suffered to sit on the committee, sup¬ 
posing the noble lord should be appointed a 
member of the committee. That, as it appeared 
to him, was the question to be decided. 

The house then divided— 

For the ballot - - 102 

Against it - - 29 

Majority - —73 


LIST OF THE MINORITY. 


Bnbiiigton, T. 

Latouche, Colonel 

Burroughs, Sir \V. 

Macdonald, James 

Brougham, 11. 

Methuen, I*. 

Buitlctt, Sir F. 

Nugent, laud 

Barnett, .lames 

Ossulstou, f.uid 

Brand, lion. T. 

< >rd, Win. 

Bionne, Bom. 

Biggott, Sir A. 

Calcraft, .1. 

Phillips, Cleoige 

Campbell, Hon. J. 

Bonnily, Sir S. 

Douglas, Hon. F. 

Sendainnie, R. P. 

Folkestone, Id. Vis. 

Simmon., T. J’. 

Fellowes, Hon. N. 

Sebiiglit,Sir J. 

Fazakerly, J. K. 

Tierney, lit. Hon. O. 

Feigusson, Sii It. C. 

Waldeeiave, lion. W. 

Hareourt, John 

Heron, Sir K. 

Wood, Alderman. 


Tei.lbrs —Hon. J. Abercromby anel R. Gordon. 

(The Tellers made a mistake, and returned 2‘J in¬ 
stead of 31.) 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday , Feb. 6. i 

Irish Grand Juries Act Suspension But,.) 
This bill was read a second time, aad committed 
tor Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , Feb. 6. 

The Right Hon. Frederick Robinson , president 
of the board of trade, and treasurer of the navy*, 
took the oaths and his seat for Ripon. 

Grievances under the Suspension Act.] 
Lord Folkestone presented the following petition 
of John Knight, of Manchester, in the county 
of Lancaster, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

“ That although the petitioner is unconscious 
of any crime or breach of Jaw by him commit¬ 
ted, yet in the night between the 8th and 9th of 
March, 1817, his house was forcibly entered, his 
family, which consists of a lame wife, five chil¬ 
dren, and a dependent niece, disturbed and" ter¬ 
rified by a posse of police officers, who searched 
his house, and carried off such books and papers 
as they thought proper; that, after this noc¬ 
turnal visit, the petitioner was prevailed upon to 
quit his home and family and retire to the house 
of a friend ; that, on the evening of the 29th of 
March, the petitioner was arrested by a consta¬ 
ble of Sowcrby, in the county of York, and by 
him taken to his the constable’s house in 
Sowerby; that this constable refused to shew 
his warrant, and when urged thereto by the pe¬ 
titioner, he talked of his pistols, and shouted for 
his assistants; that about one o’clpck in the 
morning of the 3 1 st of March, the petitioner 
was called out of bed by Mr. Naden, the deputy 
constable of Manchester, and by him was oidcr- 
ed to be handcuffed, and so conveyed to the 
New Bayley, Manchester, where lie was con¬ 
fined in a cell eight feet by six and a half, 
(in which were two beds) from Monday morn¬ 
ing early until late on Satin day night, during 
which time he was not foui hours out of doors; 
that his chief food was bread and cheese and a 
quart of beer per day; that his wife was not 
permitted to see him; that he wrote to the ma¬ 
gistrates one day, and the next day to the 
boroughiccve and constables, requesting to be 
inhumed of what and by whom he was accused, 
but received no answer horn either of them; 
that on Sunday morning the <>th of April, the 
petitioner was heavily ironed, and so conveyed 
to London, 182 miles; that whilst in a public 
house in Bow Stiect, the landlord thereof said 
to the petitioner, that if he had any friend in 
town til whom I nr wished to write, his son 
should convey the letter; in consequence or 
this proposal the petitioner wrote two letters, 
one of which he addressed to Sir F. Burdett, 
the other to the hon. H. G. Benner, which lettcis 
he saw in tire hands of the under secretary of 
state the same afternoon, when he was ordered 
to Tothill Fields Bridewell until the ensuing 
Wednesday; that on Wednesday the 9th ( of 

* On the appointment of this gentleman to the 
office of treaaiii' i of the navy, the salary was re¬ 
duced fioiu 4,000/. to 3,000/. a year. 

G 2 
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April the petitioner was again brought to the from the governor’s table, and have a pint of 
ocxretary of staters office, whcie no questions beer per day* bieakfast* &c. they must cook rm 
were asked him i (.dative to his supposed offence, themselves as heretofore; at this time they <vere 
nor any thing stated to him on that subject, vet sepaiated, and put into different and better 
he was committed to close and solitary confine- rooms, the sash-windows of which were prrvi- 
ment on suspicion of Inch tieason 5 that about ously and purposely nailed down,although thev 
four o'clock in the afternoon of the loth of were well barricadoed on the outside with 
April, the jietmoncr was taken fiom Tothill strong iron bars: for eighteen days after the 
fields, where he had been kindly treated, and petitioner and his fellow prisoners were sepu- 
v.as i-moved to Reading gaol; on the road the rated, they had only a pint of beer per day, 
p-trlmner saw ,t newspaper which mentioned his afterwards they had two pints per day; beta 
a! ..t the ixc'i.uv of state’s ofhee the day the petitioner never could obtain a candle, even 
before, and added, that the papers found in his' at his own expense; that on the 9th of July 
trunk weic of a treasonable nature, although in : the petitioner was removed to Salisbury gaol, 
fact the only papeis thru m at ih.,t time weic a , whcie he was put into a small, gloomy, stinking 
list of the an ides of lainient it contained, and I felons’ cell, and surrounded by noisy, brutal 
copies of two love-songs, which songs so pleased prisoners of that description ; that on his arrival 
the keeper of Tothill' Fie hi:, JJridewill, that he at this gaol, all his letters and papers, even to a 
requested the petitioner to give him copies of roll of blank paper, were taken Is orn him; here, 
them, which he did; on shewing this news- for several days, lie could obtain only water to 
paper paragraph to Mi. Atkins, the Row Street dr ink, nor ever could procure either knife or 
officer, anil asking him how such a falsehood fork to eat with ; this place was so ill ventilated 
could get there : he said,' “ that a guinea might that it ruined his health in a few hours; he spoke 
do such a thing as thatthe petitioner, asto- to the gaoler, and requested a better room ; was 
lushed, then asked him if any body would get a ; told there was none to be had ; on the 11th of 
guinea for writing such a dovvniight lief lie I .July, the petitioner wrote to the secretary of 
replied, “ lie should not wonder if they did I state, informing him of the situation in which 
that on the petitioner’s aniv.il at Reading gaol, I he was placed, and of the turned state of his 
pg* ther w'th two other state prisoners, about health, requesting also to be removed; which 
half-past nine o’clock 111 the evening, it was with request was, on the 18 th of the same month, 
tile utino„t difficult!, and alter much cxpostul.i- complied with, when he was lemoved to Wor- 
t'on, rli.'t the\ 1 blamed a supper,alrhough ibry ce.ster ; here again the petitioner was confined 
st.-lid to the keeper that they had come about two nights and one day in a small cell, whilst <■. 
lorn, null’s without food ; that on the following room was prepared for his reception; in this 
rrionnng a turnkey came to the petitioner, and room hi-- health soon recovered, because it was 
svd the governor could only give them the much larger than the Salisbury cell, the an was 
county allowance bn ad and walei 1 until lie good, and lie could admit it at pleasure ; here, 
got fur iter order..; the peiruoner then 1 equest- howevet, he was never more tlun half an hoc* 
ed to have oouie colli 1 to bnaklnst, and also to per diy out ofdoois, and many days never out 
sev the governor; tin-tin< 0 suite ptisonets were at all; here also the petitioner had to write four 
tin 11 conducted into a 1 onunon piison-ioom, times to the governor before he could obtain a 
iiuo the uppei story of which were put for their candle, and at last only obtained a small orn- 
u'f tv. o beds stuffed v. nb straw, and no bolsters for each night, which would not bum three 
whatever ; 111 thru mani'c- they weic lodged, and horns, even in the depth of winter; that a short 
lie ■ c- they remained ft; sixteen dr\> ; entire | time helote the petitioner’:, liberation he wanted 
v,a ; brought lor bre.rUa.ei, and in the course of a garment made, and so, rigorously sti ict were 
the forenoon some mutton, potatoes, 6ce. &c. Ivs keepers in keeping him from his fellow- 
v,.hit h 'they cooh-d for them elves ; dunng cieatuix s, that before a tailor could have access 
tin re sixteen dtys, the petitioner paid lor some to him it was deemed necessary to produce a 
things, others they pnicuied front (what is justicis’soid'‘rforthatpurpose,andthepeti- 
eallcd in pnsons)the shopman,and some olheis tioner was told that this delayed the t.uloi’s 
the keeper sent in ; on the Kith of April, they visit more than a week, anil whenever the peti- 
weie informed that their allowance was a guinea tioner mentioned his want of clothing to his 
a week each, and which they might lay out as keepers, he was told he might have the prison 
they pleased; then they thought they could uniform whenever he pleased ; that on the 
save some money towards clothing, or lor their of December, after moie than nine months’ close, 
families; for sixteen days they had nothing but and, generally, solitary confinement, the petr- 
watcr to drink, and never could obtain either tioner was informed that his liberation wa.. 
nckooing or settlement with the governor, nor come, and that he would be instantly drscharg- 
oould Lhe petitioner get reimbursed the money cd on the same terms as others, that is, by giving- 
lie had paid for the joint use of the three state his own recognizance for loo/., to appear in 
prisoners, until the very moment he left that the Court of King’s Bench next term, which 
place; on the 27 th of April, withoulfthcir being condition lie accepted ; lie was only allowed two 
consulted or their consent asked, they were in- pounds for his journey home, more than one « 
formed that in future tliey were to have dinners j hundred miles, and which would not pay tin* 
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inside fare of the coach, although it was in the 
depth of winter, and the petitioner advanced in 
vears, and also after such a long and close con- 
lineinent; that during the petitioner’s confine¬ 
ment, several letters, which he addressed to his 
wife and children, and also several which they 
addressed to him, were never delivered accord¬ 
ing to their supei scriptions ; that on the 6th or 
7 th of January, 1818 , the petitioner wiote to the 
secretary ol state, requesting to be informed 
whether his attendance in the Court of King’s 
Bench would be required, but receiving no an- 
->wer, theicfoie he deemed it necessary to hold 
himself in leadiness to attend the said Com t ; 
that about twelve o’clock on the 21st day ol 
January, the first day of term being the 2nd, the 
petitioner was verbal jy informed that the secre¬ 
tary of state had sent a letter to the police 
olhec, Manchester, which said, “ th.it the state 
prisoners mentioned therein need not go to 
London, as they would not be called upon 
lhat in consequence of this information, although 
himself and thiec otlieiS had engaged a coach 
for London, the petitioner, with Samuel l)umi- 
tnond, went to the police, and was again told lie 
needed not to go to London ; he then asked if 
tlie lecognizances weie set aside or nullified ; 
they weie then told that they would have 
printed copies of his loidship’s letter that night; 
the petitions and l)i unimond said, “that would 
not do, a.-, they had engageil coach for tlnee 
o’clock, they mu.-i theiefbiv be satedicd on that 
point immediately, oi they would feel them¬ 
selves obliged to go to London they weie 
answered they “ might go to hell if they pleas¬ 
ed,” and ordeicd out of the loom; they how¬ 
ever staid whilst the letter was sent for and 
hi ought, but were not permitted to read it; 
hovvcvei, it was read to them ; after which the 
petitioner ..gain inquired if they, the* magistrates, 
were authoti'/ed by that lettci to set aside the 
recognizanci s; Mi. Evans - , a magistrate and 
counselloi at law, in a rage replied, “ We will 
not tdi vou, it is notour business to put any 
lonstiuction on his lot dship’s wordshaving 
said so, he huriied out of the loom; that there¬ 
fore the petitioner, at a great and inconvenient 
expense, and at the great hazard of his health, 
came to London ; that being ai rived thcic, Mr. 
Johnstone, Mi. B.gguley, Air. Drummond,and 
himself, atldn ssed a note to Lord Sidmouth, 
requesting an into view on the subject of their 
recognizances, hut his lordship refused to see 
them; they tln’iefote immediately went to the 
Com t of King’s Bench, and individually claimed 
ol the couit cither to be tried or to have their 
recognizances set aside and discharged ; they 
were infotmed (to their astonishment) by the 
court, that they (the court) could neither do 
the one nor the other, having no charge against 
them, nor having the power to yiullify theii re¬ 
cognizances ; that therefore at ft great expense 
the petitioner felt it necessary to attend the said 
court from the ;md to die it 1st of January, ISIS, 
when the attorney-general was prevailed upon 
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to move for the discharge of all the state piison- 
ers’ recognizances; that the petitioner has been 
repeatedly wantonly and wickedly vilified, ca¬ 
lumniated and slandered in the public papers, 
his business quite deranged and ruined, his body 
vastly impaired by bis long and close imprison¬ 
ment, and his family and pecuniary affairs in¬ 
calculably injuied, and that this is the second 
time he has so suffered, and for the same cause, 
namely the promotion of a reform in the house; 

| that in the year 1812 , the petitioner when in 
company with more than thirty others, foi the 
sole purpose of forwaiding petitions to the 
lVmce Regent and the house, were broke in 
upon and seized by the police officers of Man¬ 
chester, aided by armed soldiers, who conducted 
the whole to prison, and on the deliberately wilful 
andfulse oath of an hired spy,they were committed 
to Lancaster, being thirty-eight in number, most 
of them heads and fathers of families, and then* 
stood a foui teen hours’ tiial on an ignominious 
but gioundless charge ; and, although acquitted, 
the petitionci was thereby separated from his 
family twelve weeks,* and also his aftaiis com¬ 
pletely deranged.” The petitioner, thereto; e, 
earnestly prayed that the house would take bis 
case into theii serious and candid consideration, 
and not only refuse to pass the indemnity bill, 
but bring those ministers and magistiates to jus¬ 
tice who had so wantonly and cinelly violated 
the liberties and piivileges of Englishmen m 
tile person of the petitionci - .” 

Loid Folkestone then pi evented the following 
petition of Samuel Ilavnes, of Nottingham, 
which was ordeied to lie on the table, and to 
be printed.—“ That the petitioner was on 
Thursday morning, June nth, 1 s 17, v/itho.U 
any provocation on his put, taken out of a bed 
of sickness, handcuffed and guarded to a pnsen, 
and locked up in a dreary, damn and gloomy 
Cell; what then must have been the surpnse and 
astonishment of the petitioner when lie v..s 
locked up in such a hombleden of misery, and 
in a bad state oi health, when at the same time 
he was conscious lv had never done an injury 
to any man ? On the Satuiday following it was 
communicated to the petitioner that he was to 
go to London; the petitioner tivilly asked 
when and what for, but received no answer, but 
on Satuiday afternoon a chaise came to the 
prison door, when the prisoner was fetched oat 
of his den of misei y, and chained hand and 
foot to a person of the name of Fiancis Ward, 
and was conveyed to London to Loul Sid- 
mouth’s office, when his lordship rose and ad- 
diessed the prisoner in nearly the following 
words : * You, Samuel Haynes, are brought here, 
charged upon oath of high treason: you w ill 
be taken from here into close confinement, and 
there kept till you are delivered by a due couise 
of law, and you will have due notice to prepare 
for your trial, and you will have the names of 
evidence against you, &c.; and if you have got 
any thing to say we will hear you ;’ the peti¬ 
tioner told his loidship lie had nothing to say 
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/or he knew nothing about any body’s business 
but his own; his lordship then sat down, and 
the petitioner retired with a heart that leaped 
with gladness, for he fondly though vainly 
thought he should soon be brought before some 
tribunal of justice where he would have pioved 
his innocence as clear as the noon-day sun ; but 
On the Monday following, Mr. Atkins, keeper 
of Cold Bath Fields Prison, infoimcd the peti¬ 
tioner he was to be sent to Lincoln Castle; 
when the petitioner with two other state pri- 
sonei s ai rived at Lincoln Castle, the petitioner 
with his two fellow prisoneis was ordered to 
etiip, and was strictly searched by the turnkey; 
the turnkey took the petitioner’s watch, though 
not without the petitioner remonstrating with 
him at such an ai biti ary proceeding; the peti¬ 
tioner was with his two unfoitunate fellow pri¬ 
soners put in a dismal-looking little habitation ; 
the petitioner and iiis two fellow prisoners gave 
the turnkey some money to get some biead and 
cheese and some beer ; when the petitioner with 
his two fellow prisoners had got their bread and 
cheese and beer, and had just begun to eat, the 
gaoler came in and said, the petitioner and his 
fellow prisoners must be sepaiated immediately; 
the petitioner intreated the gaoler to let him and 
his unfortunate companions be togethei for half 
an hour while they partook of their lefieshment; 
but no, the bread and cheese was pulled induce 
pieces and divided with the beer, while the pe¬ 
titioner with Ins two unfortunate companions 
gazed on each other with wonder and astonish¬ 
ment, and was instantly separated in thiec 
dicary apaitments, and as it seemed then never 
to behold each other any more; what the peti¬ 
tioner felt at such merciless treatment, the house 
can oetter conceive than he can describe to 
them; night soon carue on, and the petitioner 
was taken fiom his dreary habitation to a cell to 
sleep; having passed a melancholy and sleepless 
night, the next morning the petitioner was taken 
to his daily den of misery again ; the petitioner 
bemg in a bad state of health, soon felt the per¬ 
nicious effects of close and solitary imprison¬ 
ment, for in five or six weeks he was reduced 
to a mere skeleton; it was then he began to 
contemplate his wretched situation, and could 
then perceive that Lord Sidmouth’s piomise 
concerning a trial was a mere delusion ; in that 
dreary habitation that the petitioner had to pass 
away his murdered hours by day in cruel soli¬ 
tude, there was nothing but ajvooden bl«ck to 
sit on ; the petitioner’s debility had so increased 
that he became so weak he could not sit up, and 
he asked several times for a chair, but he might 
as well have asked the winds for a chair; so the 
petitioner contrived to put his block in a corner 
of his den, and prop himself between the two 
walls ; the petitioner reguests the serious atten¬ 
tion of the house to this point; now Jet them 
lancy for a moment they are peeping into the 
tnsmal habitation of the petitioner in.LincoIn 
Castle, tfiere beholding a poor forlorn and help¬ 
less reIaa;/-creature, blooding over his miofor- | 
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tunes in gloomy solitude; ah 1 cruel remem¬ 
brance ! the petitioner in this deplorable situa¬ 
tion, his death being daily expected, wrote a 
letter to Lord Sidmouth, intreating his lordship 
to let his wife come and see him before he died, 
and at the same time solemnly declared his in¬ 
nocence to Lord Sidmouth, and told his lordship, 
that that base charge that he charged him with 
would never be proved against him, no, neither 
or, earth nor in heaven ; in a few days after the 
petitioner was liberated, and when he came 
home his ghastly appealance quite shocked his 
family and friends, and they all thought then 
that before this time he would have been sleep¬ 
ing in his giave; the petitioner has sent this 
petition to the house for their consideration, 
whether he must bear with such an outrageous, 
cruel and unprovoked attack on his person, as 
to be savagely di agged out of his bed in the 
dead of the night, and sent to a prison from a 
comfortable home, from a wife and six helpless 
and unprotected children, in this our boasted 
land of liberty and Christianity; and the peti- 
tionei humbly requests leave to state to the 
I house, that he views with regiet the conduct of 
his oppressor, men who pretend to be true fol¬ 
lowers in the faith of him who expired on the 
cross in bitter agony bv cruel torture on Mount 
Calvary; but whatever their pretensions may 
lie to Christianity, could they have a Christian 
feeling when they coolly and deliberately or¬ 
dered a fellow-cicature into solitary imprison¬ 
ment, there to remain, day after day, and week 
after week, in a bad state of health, as was the 
case of the petitioner, though in that deplorable 
state, pent up in a miseiable dungeon, and de¬ 
prived of the dearest privilege of society and 
the felicity of friendship : under all this oppres¬ 
sion the petitioner must confess that he had some 
pleasing reflections in contemplating his own 
innocence, tiusting that a time would come 
when he would be at liberty to lay his case 
before the house for their humane and serious 
consideration; the petitioner seeks not the pu¬ 
nishment of his oppressors, though he has been 
distressed and brought to indigence by them, 
but he appeals to the humanity and protection 
of the house, to redress his injuries in being so 
wrongfully and cruelly persecuted ; but if there 
are any membeis in the house who have a doubt 
on their minds as to the truth of this petition, 
then the petitioner most earnestly implores them 
to hear him at the bar of the house, as he is 
ready to prove every assertion contained in this 
petition.” 

Watchmakers.] Lord Ossulston presented 
a petition of clock and watchmakers of the 
county of Berwick, respecting the distressed 
state of their trade, and praying that the tax of 
four pounds twelve shillings imposed on dealers 
in plate might ^pt be exacted from them. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that he could have 
wished to have heard some explanation as to 
the object of this petition from the other side 
of the house, and some assurances on the sub- 
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ject. The petitioners were artisans of a consi¬ 
derable county in Scotland, and felt their inte¬ 
rests much aggrieved. Petitions to a similar 
effect had been presented to the house last year. 
The complaints related to a part of the system 
of heaping up taxes, in cases wherein ministers 
did not feel inclined to come in a direct, open, 
and honest way before parliament. The act by 
which the tax was imposed could never have 
been intended to apply to country watchmakers. 
Its intent was clearly applicable to dealers in 
plate. Now, the most eminent of such deal¬ 
ers, tor instance, Messrs. Rundle and Bridge, 
paid only four pounds twelve shillings for a li¬ 
cence, which was no more than was required 
from a poorcountiy watchmaker, who might 
sell one silver watch, worth but little, in the 
course of 12 months. That inequality could 
never have been intended. Acts of this descrip¬ 
tion sometimes lay almost dormant, till it suited 
the convenience of ministers to resort to them 
with the view of taxation. 

Mr. Lushing tot: said, that govei nment were 
not to blame for enforcing a tax which existed 
before they entered into office. It was exceed¬ 
ingly difficult in imposing such taxes as the 
present to make a graduated scale to meet such 
cases as the lion, member leprcsented to be 
grievances. 

Mr. Brougham explained. The act could not 
have been intended to apply in this way to | 
watchmakers. It appeared that Mr. Pitt did 
not cnteitain that idea, as he understood that at 
one time that i ight hon. gentleman wished to 
propose a very moderate out general duty on 
the watchmaking trade; but that he had not 
thought that the licence for dealing in plate was 
applicable to watchmakers generally. 

Mr. Long observed, that if there was any 
thing wrong in the matter, the proper way 
might be to move the repeal of the origin.il act 
as far as it affected the question. But he could 
not see that, while the law existed, there could 
be any just accusation against government for 
acting upon it.—The petition was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Secret Committee.] Lord Castlereagh 
moved the older of the day for ballotting tor 
the secret committee, to which the papers on the 
internal state of the country were to be referred. 

Mr. Tierney said, that m ballotting for the 
secret committee, the house would have very 
little trouble, as all the lists were proposed by 
ministers themselves. lie hoped, however, that 
no gentleman would be named who was not in 
the habit of attending the house, and on whose 
attendance in the committee they might there¬ 
fore calculate. 

The order having been read, the clerk pro¬ 
ceeded in the usual way to call over thj names 
of members alphabetically. The first ministe¬ 
rial members who came forward with their lists 
were received with cries of hear , hear , from the 
opposition benches . The opposition members 
did not deposit any lists. 
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Mr. Speaker then observed, that the usual 
course of proceeding was, to read the names 
over again. {Several members of the opposition 
said, there was no occasion .) 

Mr. Speaker stated, that this was usually done 
in order to give gentlemen an opportunity of 
stating any matter, as they might not have been 
present at the first reading by the clerk. 

The clerk then read the names again ; after 
which a committee was appointed, “ to exa¬ 
mine die lists, and to report to the house upon 
which twenty-one persons the majority had 
fallen.” Mr. Brogden, Mr. Calcraft, &c. were 
named on this committee, and were ordered to 
withdraw immediately. 

Exchequer Bills.] Mr. Curiven moved for 
the following accounts: 

1 st. “ Of all exchequer bills issued between 
the 5th January 1817, and the Oth January 
1818, specifying the acts of parliament on which 
they were issued, and the amount issued under 
each of the act3.” 

2 d. “ Of all exchequer bills paid off within 
the same period.”. 

ad. “ Of all exchequer bills which remained 
to be issued on die Oth January 1818, specifying 
the acts of parliament, and the amount which re¬ 
mained to be issued under each of the acts.”— 
Ordered. 

Ways and Means.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the order of the day, for the 
house going into a committee of waysandmeans. 

Mr. Speaker having left the chair, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, that 
he was about to call the attention of the com¬ 
mittee to a subject of which he had already 
given notice. He had infoimed the house, 
that it was not his intention to propose, at 
this early period of the session, the grant of 
any other sums than the taxes which the house 
had been in the habit of granting from year to 
year, for a great length of time back, and a 
grant of exchequer bills to replace other exche¬ 
quer bills now outstanding. The house would 
recollect, that in a committee of supply, they 
had lately voted 24 millions to make good ex¬ 
chequer bills issued last session and outstanding 
and unprovided for ; and 6 millions to pay oft’ 
the loan of the Bank to the government in 1816. 
He should now, however, merely propose the 
grant of the land and malt duties, and an issue of 
30 millions to replace the above 24 millions of 
outstanding exchequer bills, and to pay oft the 
loaff from the Bank in 1816, of six millions. It 
would not be necessary to trouble them with 
any other vote till a later period of the session, 
when all the different services would be before 
the house.—He concluded with moving the Id- 
lowing resolutions. 

l. That towards raising the supply granted to 
his Majesty, “ The duties upon malt, which by 
an act of tne 57 th year of his present Majesty 
have continuance to the 24th day of June 1818, 
be further continued and charged upon all malt, 
which shall be olade within Great Britain from 
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the 2sd day of June iSlH to the 2-lth day of in money ? If they were paid in exchequer bills, 
June 1810.” the situation of the Bank with the public would 

2 . That “the sum of four shillings in the' remain the same as it was. Ilis object at present, 
pound and no more, be laisul within the space under all the circumstances, was to inquire and 
of one year from the 25th day of Maich 1818 ,. see, from day to day, what steps had been taken 
upon pensions, offices and pusonal estates, in by the Bank towaids the resumption of cash 
that pait of Gicat Britain called England, payments. He should assume, for any thing he 
Wales, and the town of Berwick upon Tweed.” knew or w ished to know to the contraiy, that 

3 . That “the several duties imposed on it was the intention of the Bank to resume cash 

sugai by three nets made in the 27th, :Hth and payments according to the act of parliament. 

57 th veins of Ilis piesent Majesty, on malt, by For this object he was not inlomicd of any step 
an act made in the 27th year of his said Mn- they had taken, except one, which he leadily 
jesty and the duties of excise on tobacco and admitted, was a matenal one too—he meant 
snuff, by an act made in the 29 tli jeai of his their endeavours to prepale themselves with 
present Majesty, which by an act made in the gold for issue; but, on the other hand, if the 
.7 7 th year of his said Majesty hate continuant e mattei was to be brought about by the issuing 
until the 25 th day of Match 181 , he Blither of notes, then he must deny that any pioper 
continyid until the 25th day of Match 1819.” steps of preparation had been taken. Genlle- 

4. i hat “the sum of tbit ty millions he men opposite might smile at his observations; 

Kii.sed by cxchequ.i bills fur the sei vice of the hut Iv should say that his de.ute w. s for the 

year 181 st.” leducimn of paper iss&s. He had been told 

Mr. / k i//.y .iid, it appealed that the giant that the Bank lud pm.sul lor the lep .\ li'mt uf 
lequisite would amount to 59 millions. tile a.oorvK'o/. The only favouialv 1 change 

Th ■ Chancellor oj the Exckeqni r admitted, that he could perceive in payment bv exchequer 
the whole sum voted m the committee of supply bills would anso from the ditfeicnce of l and ■> 
oil Wedrusilay last, was .9) millions;— 2-1 mil- /> t r ernt. : but no match,d d.lietenee would he 
lions for outstanding cxchcquci bill j, (> millions made it the ii,() 00 ,()oo/. weie p.uu Hf in exche- 
for the loan fiom tlie Bank, and 9 millions for ijiu i bills. lie could see, in tb.it case, no se- 
outstandmg exchequ t bills. He now'proposed mrity for an alienation ..s to th ■ isaie.’. The 
to take only one vote of 50 millions, and to Bank, in the present system, could decline the 
leave the icineming sum of 9 millions till a renewals of discounts. But d they took cxche- 
luter pc nod of the session. quer b:IL, they would exeicee no control over 

Mi. Tierney said, it was deniable to know their notegyns they did not sell exchequer bills, 
whethei the : 0,o00,09o/. would be enough to Then lule v.'a.; net to sell such bills. He 
cover the expenses of the public scn ice, so that doubted, whether, accouling to thi tr chaiter, 
no further application for money would be ic- as it picvemed diem liom dealing in government 
quind before Easter. With icspect to the Secuiities, they had a light to buv cxihequi r 
umuunt foi (■:.chequer bills, it was foi seivii.es bills. Tliat, however, was an old subject ot 
voted, and lor other pu.posis. Bills outstanil- dispute, which he did not then desire to revive, 
ing and unpiovided for weie to be paid off; He was awaie that it would be said, that they 
but if such bills came in, he wished to know did not deal in what they did not sell. Unless 
whethei they would ab, 01 b the sum pioposed. lie found that proper treasmes were taken, lie 
Would the giant, when added to the land and should consider it his duty to move on the sub- 
malt duties, be found sufficient foi the pur- jeet horn week to week, to obtain the only se- 
pose ? cuiity that could be obtained for lestonng the 

The Chancellor of the exchequer observed, old, natural and wholesome practice. Without 
that payment of the cxchequei bills was pait of such meastues, they might just as well lead the 
the sei vice of the year. Aiabian Nights’ Enteitainnients, or any other 

Mr. Tierney said, that his wish was to know book, as listen to the monstious doctnnc, that 
whethei, if the bills came in befoie Easter,they for stat>- purposes a paper issue could be con- 
would absorb the sum to be voted r Respecting turned salely which was not conveuible into 
the repl icing of the oust,mdtng lulls, th'-ie was cash. He believed, from his opinion of the 
to be added to the grant, the pioduce of thejand ch.aactei of the Bank, that they wished to re- 
and malt duties. Theie was a Sum to be paid sume cash payments. But on the other hand, it 
o.T. Would ihe bib's voted to be paid off absoib was to be considered that there was a powerful 
the sum voted, before Easter ? body of persons, living on the fluctuations of 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he tin- the day, but having the car of certain people— 
detstood the question of the tight lion, gentle- pel.sons who did not legard what might happen 
nun; but it was difficult and scatcely possible in another year, but wno wished to turn such 
to give it a precise answn. He could nut considerations to their own inteiest. He would 
« v ■ ctjy state what amount of exchequer bills put it to all who were not gamblers or specula- 
n.ight come in. They were liable to be paid tors, whether they must not feel that it was 
olf in four months. their duty, tiom day to day, to exercise their 

Mr. Tcernci) was desirous to know whether vigilance and activity in examining into con- 
flic 6,900,009/. to the JJank were to be paid off cons so niateiial to the interests of tile country. 
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He should not trespass further on the attention 
of the house. (Hear.) It would be for the house 
to determine whether, af ter three years of peace, 
this should be the only country in Europe to 
which the stigma applied (for it must be con¬ 
sidered a stigma, it the lestiiction was continued 
as a ineasuieof state policy) of resorting to an 
artificial«lrculation as the means of maintaining 
public ci edit. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he had no objection to reply most explicitly 
to the question of the right, hon. gentleman, and 
he was leady to admit lh.it the house and the 
public were entitled to the fullest information 
which it was in his power and consistent with 
his duty to afford. With regard to the imme¬ 
diate subject of the light hon. gentleman’s in¬ 
quiry, he had not the smallest hesitation in 
declaiing, that i' was the intention of his Ma- 
i 'sty’s ministers that the repayment to the Bank of 
the loan of 0,000,000/. should be made in money, 
raid not in exchequer bills. (Hear, hear.) Upon 
the othei more general subject which had been 
adveited to, although not now before the house, 
lie was desirous of making one or two observa¬ 
tions. If it should become nccessai v to pr pose 
to parliament the postponement of the Resump¬ 
tion of cash payments, it would not be from 
any purpose of consulting the convenience of 
government, but would be submitted on giounds 
pcifectly distinct. He could not agree that it 
was desirable at the present moment to reduce 
the issues of the notes of tl e Bank of England ; 
and lie conudciid the inpayment of the 
<;,ooo,()()()/. in money as expedient, not to enable 
the Bank to lessen their paper in thatpropoition, 
which appeared to be the view of the light hon. 
gentleman, but to enable them to extend accom¬ 
modation to tiade, and to support the commer¬ 
cial mti'iesis of the countiv. It was upon this 
consuleiation that lu should piobably feel it his 
duty to piopose some ai i engenient foi the final 
repa\ mi nt of tins loan. Much had been all eady 
■cited by the anangcment made oiiginally, and 
f hc piesent late of interest would cause a saving 
to the count) y of not less than 1,000,000/. out 
of the ( 1 , 000 , 000 /. composing the loan. The 
light lion, gentleman, he believed, had done no 
moie than justice to the B ink, in expic-ssing his 
conviction that they were sincerely desirous of 
lesunung their oidinary course of payments: 
but the intrusts of the public, and the security 
of commence, might, in a particulai state of 
things, hum a veiy reasonable :pound foi the 
inteiieience of parliament, to delay the period 
at winch that lesumption should take place. 
The subject was not, however, now under con¬ 
sideration, and he should not, therefore, enter 
into any aigument upon the different points in¬ 
volved in it with respect to which questions 
might be laised : but he begged k#ive to re-state, 
that whethcu the resumption of payments in 
cash on the prut of the Bank of England should 
commence in the present year or be delayed till 
die ensuing, the measures of government would 
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be equally directed to forward and encou¬ 
rage it. 

Mr. Tierney thought the right hon. gentle¬ 
man’s explanation perfectly satisfactory as far 
as related to the repayment of the 6,000,000/. 
in money to the Bank, because it would enable 
the Bank to do what in his opinion they ought 
to do—reduce the amount of their issues ; but 
he had witnessed with great dismay, the sort of 
levity with which the right hon. gentleman 
treated the very serious question, whether the 
Bank was to return to its regular payments this 
year or the next. He was glad to near that it 
was not the convenience of government which 
it was intended to consult; But that the under¬ 
stood gi ound upon which the house might ex¬ 
pect, that some measure for extending the time 
at which the currency was to be restored to its 
pioper state, would be proposed, was, that great 
loans were to be advanced by individuals in this 
country to foreign powers. The nature of these 
loans was ro secret to any body; and could the 
right hon. gentleman entertain a doubt that the 
money of which they consisted was at the pre¬ 
sent moment going out of the country, or that 
the contractors were not already availing them¬ 
selves of the high price of stocks, in order to 
make huge remittances at the most favourable 
rate ? Without mentioning names, he might 
allude, by way of example, to a certain indivi¬ 
dual, with whom he had no doubt the right hon. 
gentleman was extremely well acquainted, and 
who would scai cely suffer the present opportu¬ 
nity to pass by him unobserved. He appre¬ 
hended that this course of things would continue 
to go on, and that before the /ive months which 
still remained previous to the expiration of the 
present icstnction had elapsed, the whole 
amount of the loans might be transferred. In 
that case, to postpone the resumption would be 
to pi ovule against a danger that no longer 
existed. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentle¬ 
man shook his head ; it was possible that the 
right hon. gentleman might be right, and that 
lie lumselt might be deceived; but to take an 
instance which was notorious—the loan of 
u,ooo,ooo/. to Prussia—were lie one of the 
lenders, he should be strongly inclined to take 
advantage of the piesent state of tRe fundo. 
What he understood from the declarations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was, that no¬ 
thing existed in the internal or external situation 
ot political affairs which created any obstacle to 
the restoration of the old circulating medium. 
'Phe whole question therefore became narrowedto 
this point—could a foreign loan operate of itself 
unfavourably on the price of gold in this country ? 
He was satisfied that it could not, and his con¬ 
viction was the stronger from looking at the 
operation of the two great loans to Austria in 
1795 and 1798, which loans produced no such 
effect. What lie desired to see was, the Bank 
liberal in i^ieir accommodation, but still cautious 
in their issue of paper; he desired to see the 
gold coinage again in circulation; and if in three 
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months after that event, the mint price of gold 
was not equal to its market price, he would 
pledge himself never again to trouble the house 
on this subject, a circumstance which he had no 
doubt would give them infinite satisfaction. (A 
laugh.) 

Mr. F. Lewis said, he must avow himself to 
be extremely anxious to see the circulating me¬ 
dium of the country replaced as soon as possible 
on its only secure basis. The facts which had 
come within his own knowledge had convinced 
him, that if there was any difficulty or inconve¬ 
nience in resuming our ancient ana natural cur¬ 
rency, those difficulties would be enhanced, and 
not diminished, by any additional delay. In the 
discussion of this subject, lie feared the opera¬ 
tion of the counti y banks was not in general 
sufficiently attended to. It was not easy to dis¬ 
cover the causes which regulated the extent of 
their issues. It would, however, be found, upon 
inquiry, that in as short a pei iod as two years 
and a half 25,000,000/. of country bank-notes 
had been withdrawn from circulation. He would 
leave it to the house to judge of the effect which 
tills must have produced upon individual credit, 
and upon all the transactions arising out of the 
internal commerce of the country. He called 
now upon every member of the house to inquire 
in his own district and neighbourhood, and he 
would venture to say, that the result of that in- 

S would correspond with his own, and 
1 shew that the paper so suddenly with¬ 
drawn was now re-issuing with no less rapidity. 
(Hear.) Could it be doubted for a moment, 
that these transitions must have a most material 
influence upon the prices of all commodities, or 
that it was not of vast importance for the house 
to pause and delibeiate well, before they adopt¬ 
ed any measure which might favour the continu¬ 
ance of these fluctuations r He believed it im¬ 
possible to point out any reason why the whole, 
or a much larger amount of counti y paper, 
would not be thrown into circulation, unless the 
Bank of England exercised its control over every 
other, by issuing no paper which was not imme¬ 
diately convertible into gold. If this should un¬ 
fortunately be the case, whatever difference of 
opinion might exist on minute points, none could 
prevail with regard to the extent to which prices 
must be universally affected. He trusted that 
the house would not be induced to go back to a 
point fiom which they had thus far receded 
through much confusion and distress. .No man 
could deny that an increased issue of paper would 
in its immediate advance facilitate commer¬ 
cial transactions, and raise the value of commo¬ 
dities ; but against this partial and temporary 
advantage must be weighed the insecurity ana 
the sudden fluctuations to which property of all 
kinds was subjected by so extraordinary a mode 
of regulating the circulation. 

Lord Castlereagh rose fpr the purpose of sug- 
gestingthe inexpediency of entering fully into a 
discussion upon a question not before file house, 
and to which alone such a discussion could be- 
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long. His right hon. friend was as sincerely 
desirous as any man that the Bank should resume 
its cash-payments without any delay beyond the 
period appointed by parliament; and no con¬ 
sideration, except that of some special case, 
arising out of peculiar circumstances, would be 
regarded as an argument for postponing so de¬ 
sirable a result. He viewed the consummation 
of that event in the same light as the hon. gen¬ 
tleman, and was disposed to act with reference 
to it in the same spirit. He knew none who 
were more interested in seeing it brought about 
than his right hon. fiicnd, whose duty it was, 
however, at the same time, to protect the Bank 
against those injurious consequences, of which 
it might be productive to its interests if it took 
place at an inauspicious period, and under cir¬ 
cumstances obviously disadvantageous. If, how¬ 
ever, foreign loans should be negotiated in this 
country, loans that might cause a laige exporta¬ 
tion of specie at the time when the Bank were 
commencing to pay their notes in coin, it was 
impossible, he thought, to deny that a further 
delay of those payments might become a mea¬ 
sure of indispensable policy, perhaps of para¬ 
mount necessity. Over the loans to which he 
alluded, of whatever magnitude they might be, 
the government had no control. If they had, 
he would not say that it might not be wisely 
exercised. There might be circumstances, in¬ 
deed, that would make it an imperative duty to 
take notice of them ; but the right hon. gentle¬ 
man ought not to suppose that die Prussian 
loan, or any loan of no greater amount, consti¬ 
tuted the danger against which it would perhaps 
be necessary to guard. He was not at liberty to 
disclose to the house all the information which 
he possessed on this subject, but he was perfectly 
ready to admit that nothing in the foreign politi¬ 
cal relations of the country formed any ground 
for continuing the restriction. The only doubt 
was, whether a loan of a certain magnitude, con¬ 
cluded at the time of the Bank opening their 
cash-payments, might not distui b all the arrange¬ 
ments previously made for restoring the old legi¬ 
timate circulation. This was a question which 
it might be proper should engage hereafter the 
consideration of parliament as futuie circum¬ 
stances should determine. He must distinctly 
deny the proposition of the right hon. gentle¬ 
man as to the probability of great remittances 
being made before the penod of the resumption. 
No belief could be more fallacious. The con¬ 
tractors of the loan to which he more particularly 
referred, did not themselves know the precise 
terms upon which it was to be concluded, and 
still less the periods at which the different instal¬ 
ments were to be paid. He regretted the pre¬ 
vailing disposition for vesting capital in funds 
abroad, ana was anxious that the country should 
seriously contemplate the possible consequences 
of placing too much confidence in foreign secu¬ 
rity. (Hear, hear.) But when money might be 
raised at two fer cent, upon exchequer-bills at 
home, and an interest or nearly four times the 
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amount might be obtained abroad, it was obvious 
that, without interfering with the freedom of 
commerce and property, a great transfer of capi¬ 
tal must take place to other countries. He 
begged the house to take, at the same time, into 
their consideration, the immense sums which the 
loans in negotiation would draw from the circu¬ 
lation, and reflect whether a case might not arise 
of the foreign exchange being so influenced by 
remittances to other countries, as to withdraw 
whatever quantity of coin the Bank might issue 
in the resumption of its payments. All, how¬ 
ever, that he required at present was, that the ob¬ 
ject should not be discussed by anticipation; that 
the house would keep its mind open for an im¬ 
partial view of the case, such as it might arise, 
and give credit to ministers for not submitting it 
to consideration upon any grounds which did 
not appear to them to involve eome of the most 
important interests of the country. lie did not 
deny the necessary tendency of large issues; but 
on the otliejr hand, he must contend, that the 
true policy of the Bank and the interests of 
commerce required that the circulation should 
not be starved, but should be supported with 
liberal encouragement. He must repeat, that it 
would afford the utmost satisfaction, as he might 
be allowed to say, it would constitute a triumph 
to his Majesty’s ministers, to witness the resump¬ 
tion of cash-payments by the Bank ; but they 
had another duty to perform, the duty of defend¬ 
ing and promoting the commercial interests of 
the country. 

Lord A. Hamilton stated, that the grounds on 
which the fuither restiiction of cash payments 
was now recommended, appeared to him nearly 
as alarming t# the country as the measure itself. 
The negotiation of a foreign loan in London 
was, this year, held out to the house by minis¬ 
ters, as regulating their conduct in one of the 
most vital points of national interest, while, last 
year, the same ministers sanctioned, not to say 
approved, a similar measure, in a loan for France. 
Their present argument was, therefore, grossly 
inconsistent witli their conduct last year; and 
whether it was a false pretext or a real motive, 
was alike discreditable and humiliating to them¬ 
selves. 

Mr. Hammersley expressed his hope, that 
ministers would not be found to have any inten¬ 
tion of giving encouragement to the proposed 
loans to foreign states, Or to the investment of 
British capital in foreign funds. He was Sony 
to understand that such encouragement was in¬ 
ferred from certain provisions in the treaties of 
1814 and 1815, as he himself had calculated at 
the time those treaties were concluded; he meant 
with regard to the reimbursement of British sub- 
j«ct6 who had lost the property they had vested 
in the French funds. A distinct declaration 
from the noble lord, upon this subject, would be 
of considerable utility, especially if ministers 
had not the intention to which he had alluded. 
If it should be declared that die provisions in the 
treaties to which he had referred) were owing to 
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special circumstances, not likely again to occur* 
and that the case was not to form a precedent 
upon future treaties, great good would be done. 
It was extremely desirable, indeed, to remove 
the delusion which prevailed on this point, for 
too many persons were at present disposed to 
conclude from the treaties alluded to, that the 
faith of our government was pledged to procure 
the restoration of any property they might invest 
in foreign funds, and especially in the funds of 
that country with which we had been lately at 
war. 

Lord Castlereagk said, that he had no diffi¬ 
culty in stating that the debts alluded to in the 
treaties of 1 814 and 1815, stood upon particular 
grounds, and that therefore they formed the sub¬ 
ject of a special provision in those treaties. By 
the treaty with Fiance in 1787, it was covenant¬ 
ed, that in the event of war, every British subject 
should be allowed one year for the removal of 
hi3 property from that country, and it was in di¬ 
rect violation of this treaty that the debts al¬ 
luded to were contracted. It was therefore de¬ 
clared by the treaty of Amiens, that those debts 
should be paid by the French government. The 
treaties, then, of 1814 and 1815, only provided 
for that which originated with thetreatyof 1787, 
and was sanctioned by the treaty of Amiens. 
Those claims were indeed of such a nature, that 
if provision had not been made to secure their li¬ 
quidation, the government, which concluded the 
treaty of 1787 , would be exposed to the charge 
of having entrapped British subjects to invest 
their property in France. But this formed a 
special case, and afforded no encouragement to 
British subjects to vest their property in foreign 
funds. He was ready, then, to go along with the 
lion, gentleman, that those wno should make 
such investments had no claim whatever upon 
the British government, and that in the event of 
a war, or on the conclusion of a peace* no 
such transactions would be entitled to the con¬ 
sideration of the British government. It would, 
indeed, be an extraordinary principle to admit 
that the government of any nation should have 
its faith pledged, or its operations regulated, by 
the spontaneous transactions of individuals. 

Mr. HammerAev expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied by the declaration of the noble lord, 
which would, he had no doubt, serve to dissi¬ 
pate a great deal of mischievous delusion} but 
as to Lord Auckland’s treaty of 17*7, he (Mr. 
H.) had always upderstood that the provisions 
of that treaty, alluded to by the noble lord, re¬ 
ferred to commercial transactions only, and had 
no reference whatever to property vested itt the 
funds of France. 

The resolutions were then agreed to, and the 
report was ordered to be received on Monday. 

Secret Committee.] Mr. Brogden brought 
up the report of the committee appointed to 
scrutinize the different lists of names for serving 
on the committee of secrecy, when it appeared 
that the election had fallen on the following 21 
members;— 
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Mr. SoIrcito/.Qcncral. 
Mr. Cunning. 

Mr . Yorkc. 

Mr. I'eriton. 

Mr. AYiilierfoice. 

Mr. Bootle \\ ilbr.ili.un. 
Air. \V. Dundas. 

Mr. Peel. 

Sir W. f'tiitis. 

Admiral Frank. 


Lord Viscount Milton. 

Lord (i. Cavendish. 

Mr. Williams Wynn. 

Lord Castlneatrli. 
lord Viscount Lascellcs. 

Mr. Bathurst. 

Mr. Lam be. 

Sii A. I’igott. 

Sir \V. Scott. 

•Sir J. Nicholt. 

Mr. Attorney-General. 

Upon the name of Lord George Cavendish 
being mentioned, 

Sir M. IV. Ridley stated, that the noble lord 
was at present nearly 300 miles from London, 
and under such circumstances, he was persnaded 
that his lordship would not be able to attend the 
committee. He therefore proposed that the 
name*of Mr. Tierney should be inserted in lieu 
of that of Lord George Cavendish. 

No notice was taken of this observation, but 
upon the names being read over, 

Sir M. Ridley repeated his proposition. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed his doubt, whe¬ 
ther, as the election was *made by ballot, any 
other member could be nominated as the substi¬ 
tute of the noble lord. Such a nomination 
would, he apprehended, be inconsistent with 
parliamentary usage, as well as with the princi¬ 
ple of a ballot. Fiom the personal character 
of the noble loid, as well as from bis peculiar 
oppoitunities of information, no one could be 
more eligible on this committee, and therefore he 
very much regretted the noble loid’s inability to 
attend. 

On the mention of Lord Castlereagh’s name, 


Mr. 


Brougham 


rose, and disclaiming any 
thing invidious, protested against the attempt to 
constitute the noble lord a judge upon this ques¬ 
tion, whether the noble lord, himself anil his 
colleagues had not behaved improperly towards 
individuals, who had perhaps ah end y com¬ 
menced actions against ministeis, fordepiiving 
them of liberty, and stigmatizing their charac¬ 
ters; 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that if the propo¬ 
sition of the learned gentleman weie admitted, 
namely, that because he was a minister he ought 
not to become a member of this committee, he 
wished to "know to what functions he was com¬ 
petent in that house? For, were he precluded 
from giving an opinion or promoting an inquiry 
upon any question in which the administration 
of government was concerned, he hardly knew 
what business he could have to transact in par¬ 
liament. 

Mr. Brougham said, that, with regaid to the 
absence of his noble friend, he would put a 
case tyhich might, by possibility, happen,—that 
of none of the members chosen by ballot being 
able to attend; and ask what course would then 
be pursued ? He apprehended that another bal¬ 
lot must take place, and theinability of his noble 
friend to attend the committee, was, p[o ianto, 
as good a reason for another ballot, as the ex¬ 
treme ca»e which he had supposed. The at¬ 


tendance of the noble lord was, no doubt, pecu¬ 
liarly desirable, not only from his personal cha¬ 
racter, but from his acquaintance with the trans¬ 
actions in Derbyshire. But the noble lord, it 
appeared, could not attend ; and was the com¬ 
mittee to have no one in his place ? Sir Arthur 
Pigott also was among the names returned in 
this ballot; but it must be rcmembeicd that his 
lea! ned friend, when chosen upon the commit¬ 
tee of last session, declared his unwillingness 
and inability to attend. It was probable, there¬ 
fore, that he would lie equally unwilling and un¬ 
able to attend upon the present occasion. The 
house would then find that they weie left almost 
to the parties themselves, and the decision in 
the committee was to be made by the solicitor- 
general, the attorney-general, and the noble 
loid, several cabinet ministers, and several al¬ 
most cabinet ministers, who were of the piofes- 
sion of the law, and otheis; and it. was to these 
that the important question for which the com¬ 
mittee was required was to be referred. He had 
been told, indeed, that what they would have to 
examine took in a much wider range than hail 
been imagined. Now, if the noble lord came 
before the house, they would meet him openly, 
they would confront him, but it was not so with 
a secret committee ; it was not so wheie tin re 
were many who would not attend, and otheis 
who might, foi various i casons, act along with 
particular poisons; there they weie acting be¬ 
hind backs, and, as he had said the night be¬ 
fore, theic were members on that committee who 
weie panics to actions, who were on the face of 
the vei y 1 ecord ; and these were pitched upon 
as members of this secret tribunal! Would any 
member declaie that it was proper that such 
should be the case ? Was it just that the light 
hon. gentleman, my Lord Sidmouth’s relation, 
that the noble loid, and several otheis whom he 
had named, were to sit in seciet upon the 
Evanses and Clift, and he did not know how 
many otheis, who weie all bunging actions 
against them ? Were these to decide the ques¬ 
tion in their own favour, and to say that the 
lecords were to be torn to pieces, and the ex¬ 
penses to be boine by the peisons who had 
bi ought the actions ? This was the case, how¬ 
ever ; and he trusted that, such being the case, 
the house would permit him to move, either 
that the ballot should be recommenced, 01 that 
some other method should be adopted of form¬ 
ing the committee. Indeed it would be much 
better to found a motion upon the particular 
names, but he understood that the ballot was not 
concluded. 

Mr. IVilbcrforce wished to say a few wouls 
upon the subject of the putting of names into 
the glass. lie could not but say, that he differ¬ 
ed from some of those honourable members who 
had expicssed an opinion on that matter, be¬ 
cause he considered that there was a 'power of 
substitution left to members who had lists. 
When any member came to propose the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee, unless theic should 
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be* some son of understanding, it was impossi¬ 
ble to know exactly to whom they were about 
to intrust business of the greatest importance. 
They had heard of lists prepared for the pur¬ 
pose of putting into the glass; but after all, he 
could not but think it the best mode of consti¬ 
tuting a committee that could be devised. There 
was one thing that should be observed, and 
they all knew it amongst themselves, that though 
they had all perhaps a list given to them, there 
was a power of erasing names ; at least in for¬ 
mer times, he had scratched out certain names 
and inserted others in their room. He did not 
believe that any member shewed his list either 
to the secretary of state on the one hand, or to 
any member of the opposition on the other. 
On the whole, he thought the system of mutual 
undei standing which the mode of ballot afforded 
was the best for all such purposes. A member 
might erase any name, and insert another, with¬ 
out any person knowing whose list had been 
alteied when they were all put into the glass. 
It appeared to him, that unless there were some 
sort of understanding, by which it might be 
said, you, and you, and you, will pul in ccitain 
names, he might put in a number of names; but 
then he might ask, would no one else put in 
the names, and if not, he was throwing away 
his power. It was vei y desirable, in his opi¬ 
nion, that such an impoi tant committee should 
be formed by lists of persons who were pioper 
tor the tiust to be reposed in them. It was ne¬ 
cessary that there should be cn the lists people 
who wete willing and able to attend, and if 
there was any member now about to be pro¬ 
posed, to be substituted for any member who it 
was supposed would not attend, he should vote 
fot any such person. 

Mr. Speaker stated, that with respect to the 

J noposition for the substitution of one name 
or another, he believed there would be found 
no precedent on the journals of the house : in¬ 
deed that single and individual circumstance of 
putting one name in the room of another would 
be in a manner jumping over several of the 
principal orders; and iiist, that one, that the 
committee be appointed by ballot. Now, he 
submitted, that if one name was substituted for 
another, that would not be done by ballot. He 
was only stating to the house what he thought 
was the proper practice, and in making such a 
statement, he thought he was only doing his 
duty. (Hear, hear.) He could not find any 
trace of such having been the practice. lie 
did not perceive that any member had been 
left out, except it was by absolute parliamen¬ 
tary disqualification, a physical impossibility 
of attendance; as to any other disqualification 
of attendance, there was, as far as his know¬ 
ledge extended, no account of any case having 
arisen. He had thought it right to state thus 
much to the house. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Calcraft thought, that without contra¬ 
dicting the orders of the house, it might be 
regular to (ill up the places of the persons who 
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it was supposed would not attend. He wished 
to say a word or two with regard to the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee by ballot. On that 
method he could safely say, that the influence 
of ministers by means of it was greater than by 
any other mode. He had himself been a scru¬ 
tineer upon the appointment of committees by 
that method. He did not suppose there was 
any thing secret in what he was saying, but if 
there was he would not proceed. (Cries of no, 
no.) He had not been sworn when he was a 
scrutineer. {Hear, hear, and a laugh.) There 
were, upon that occaston, 103 persons who had 
put lists into the glass, and amongst those lists 
were 97 written in the same hand. Whose hand 
it was, or whence the lists came, he would not 
presume to offer a conjecture, nor would he 
say any thing further on that point, though he 
had some information on the subject; but the 
fact was, that there were the same names in all 
the lists, and all written by the same hand. 
And if his hon. friend had considered for a 
moment, he was persuaded he would have in¬ 
ferred, that the quarter whence they came was 
not very doubtful. He thought some steps 
might certainly be taken to supply the places of 
those gentlemen who would not attend, though 
he should be the last man to propose any.mem¬ 
ber in place of his noble friend; for he thought 
he was one of the best persons in that house to 
become a member of such a committee. 

Mr. Wilberforce explained. If any member, 
who had a list given him, thought any one was 
not a fit person for such a committee, he might 
have erased the name, without its being even 
suspected who made the alteration. 

Mr. Canning observed, that he should not 
say any thing about the propriety of substi¬ 
tuting names in a particular way, after what had 
fallen from the chair; but if it were necessary 
to take any step with respect to the list, there 
was one obvious course for the house to adopt. 
They could insist, that any member not pre¬ 
vented by a physical impossibility should do 
his duty. For his own pait he should protest 
against any other proceeding till that had been 
attempted. 

Mr. Speaker quoted the case of ^ir Joseph 
Jckyll, who was chosen by ballot to serve on a 
committee. An objection was made to his ap¬ 
pointment, on the ground that he had not taken 
tiie usual oaths at the clerk’s table, but the 
house**on a division, decided that he was qua¬ 
lified, and refused to substitute another name. 

Sir IV. Burroughs maintained that there might 
be a parliamentary disqualification to exclude a 
member fioin saving on such a committee. 
The case of the noble lord (Castlereagh) was 
one of those ; there could be no reason why he 
should sit as judge of his own acts. The prece¬ 
dent just alluded to by Mr. Speaker established 
this principle, that the house might review the 
ballot, jn order to correct its own proceeding 
where it might be wrong. He begged to re¬ 
mind the house of tire motion made by the no- 
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ble lord yesterday, which determined that the 
committee should consist of twenty-one mem¬ 
bers. Suppose then that Lord G. Cavendish 
could not attend, would not that vote be de¬ 
feated ? Suppose Sir A. Pigott, whose state of 
health and professional avocations were likely 
to prevent him from attending, was also to ab¬ 
sent himseJf, could it be said that the house was 
not competent to supply his place ? In the 
last session of parliament, the name of the pre¬ 
sent Solicitor-General was added to the com¬ 
mittee. It would, he thought, be desirable to 
know, though perhaps it would not be quite 
fair to ask of the friends of Lord G. Cavendish, 
whether he wa8 absent at the time he was no¬ 
minated, or whether he had since left town. 
Perhaps the best course they could adopt, 
under the circumstances, would be to postpone 
the meeting of the committee until the noble 
lord could be personally present, as there was 
no urgent necessity for their meeting imme¬ 
diately : and he trusted that some steps would 
be taken to remedy so great an abuse as the 
appointment of a committee by ballot, which 
was the worst mode that could be employed. 
Had they been elected by nomination, the 
choice would then have been made from the 
members who were present, and the incon¬ 
venience now experienced would have been 
avoided. 

Sir M. W. Ridley begged to assure the house, 
that the absence of Lord George Cavendish 
was by no means voluntary. Jt was certainly 
not his own wish, but a real necessity, that oc¬ 
casioned his absence on that very important oc¬ 
casion. 

The following motions were then agreed to:— 

That the committee should meet in the 
Speaker’s chambers to-morrow. 

That they should have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 

That seven should be the quorum ; and that 
they should adjourn from time to time, and 
from place to place; and report their proceed¬ 
ings from time to time; and sit during the sit¬ 
ting, and notwithstanding any adjournment of 
the bouse. , 

And th^t die secret papers presented on the 
3d of February, and the reports of the 19 th of 
February and 20 th of June, 1817, be referred 
to the said committee. 

HOUSE Oi LORDS. 

Monday, Feb. 0. 

Irish Grand Juries Act Suspension Bill.] 
This bill went through a committee, and was 
reported without amendment. 

Gold akd Silver Coir.] A person from 
the Mint presented the accounts of the gold 
and silver coinage, which were ordered on 
Thursday last, on die motion of Lord Lauder¬ 
dale.—Ordered to be printed. «. 

Spies and Inwjrmjhu.] Lord Holland said, 
he had to apologize to tkar lordships for taking 
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the liberty of troubling them with a few words, 
on a subject which he had not the opportunity 
of bringing regularly before them. He wished 
to inform them that a petition had been trans¬ 
mitted to him, in order to be presented to the 
house, at a time when he was engaged in the 
performance of a private and melancholy duty 
(alluding to the funeral of the Earl of Upper 
Ossory) which petition he regretted to say 
he had unfortunately mislaid or lost. The pe¬ 
tition itself , and the circumstances under which 
it was to be presented, were of great public 
importance; but he was sorry to say, that after 
the most diligent search it could not be found. 
It had been the wish of the petitioners, among 
whom were many highly respectable persons, 
that it should be presented to their lordships’ 
house in time to be referred to the secret com¬ 
mittee. It had been sent to him for that pur¬ 
pose by Mr. Taylor, of Manchester, and he 
still hoped that he might receive another copy 
before the committee made their report. He 
felt it, however, to be his duty, thus publicly 
to acknowledge his negligence, and express 
his regret at not being able to comply that day 
with the wish of the petitioners. Though he 
had not read the petition which reached him 
with sufficient attention to recollect its contents, 
yet, having had access to another petition from 
the same persons, intended for another place, 
(see the proceedings in the Commons) he was 
able to state to their lordships its general pur¬ 
port. The allegations it contained were very 
strong; and though he would not pretend to 
vouen for their accuracy, he must say that, 
coming as they did from persons of respecta¬ 
bility, they were such as merited the attention 
of their lordships, and a strict investigation on 
the part of the committee. The petitioners 
stated on their own knowledge, that all the 
disturbances in that part of the country, and 
all disorderly proceedings which had atti acted 
the public notice, had been the work of hired 
spies, informers, and agents of the government. 
From their local situation, they had opportu¬ 
nities of ascertaining the facts which they 
stated, and had made it their business to in¬ 
quire into and trace the disturbances to their 
source; but when, in the course of their investi¬ 
gations, they pointed out any individuals as ob¬ 
jects of suspicion, such persons either disappear¬ 
ed from that part of the country, or, if carried 
before magistrates, were soon released. As he 
had said before, he could not answer for the 
truth of these allegations, but they were stated 
by 26 persons of respectable character in that 
part of the country, who were most anxious 
to support their statements by evidence at the 
bar of their lordships’ house, or before the 
committee. He thanked their lordships for the 
indulgence which they had granted him on an 
occasion when he was departing from the usual 
order of their proceedings, for he had no mo¬ 
tion to make. Another petition would be trans¬ 
mitted, and he trusted that an opportunity 
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would be afforded for presenting it, before the 
committee to whom the papers on the state of 
the country had been referred came to a final 
decision. 

No observation was made on his lordship’s 
statement, on the conclusion of which the house 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, Feb. 9. 

Spanish Slave Ships.] Dr. Phillimore pre¬ 
sented the following petition of William Henry 
Gould Page, merchant, which was ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 

“ That the petitioner is legally constituted 
and appointed by divers merchants, planters, 
and ship-owners of the Havanna, to obtain sa¬ 
tisfaction from the British government, and to 
take whatever measures should be found neces¬ 
sary to obtain redress, for various illegal cap¬ 
tures and condemnations of Spanish vessels and 
cargoes engaged in the African trade ; that the 
petitioner, being so duly authorized and ap¬ 
pointed, did on the llth day of November, 
1813, read a notice published in the gazette of 
the regency of Spain, purporting that on the 
30th day of October preceding the British se¬ 
cretary of state for foreign affairs (in answer to 
a representation which had been made to the 
British government, complaining of certain cap¬ 
tures made under the pretence that the vessels 
were not Spanish but American built), had sig¬ 
nified that the purchase of American built ships 
by subjects of Spain being perfectly lawful, 
the restitution thereof, and of their cargoes, as 
well as the competent indemnity for whatever 
damages had occurred, owing to their having 
been arrested on their voyages, would depend 
upon the evidence of their being such as claimed 
to be, when the cases should be judged accord¬ 
ing to law ; that it thus appearing to the peti¬ 
tioner that the Britisli government required 
that the owners of the said ships or vessels 
should establish their claims to restitution by 
the ordinary legal process in the court of ap¬ 
peals, the petitioner immediately retained proc¬ 
tors and counsel (in the cases of two vessels, 
namely, the Esperanza and Juan) who brought 
them in regular form before the court; but it 
appearing that distribution had been made of 
the Esperanza and cargo, the court decided 
that the appeal came too late, and consequently 
that no redress could be obtained but by an ap¬ 
plication to the liberality and justice of the 
British government; that the petitioner, in con¬ 
sequence of that decision, presented a memo¬ 
rial to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent in 
council, on behalf of the otyners of the above- 
named vessels, and of many other Spanish ves¬ 
sels and cargoes similarly circumstanced, ex¬ 
plaining that the delay in appealing had been 
owing to the want of information on tire part 
of the owners at Cuba, relative to the pioceed- 
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ings of the Court at Sierra Leone, in which 
court the condemnations had taken place, and 
praying in the said memorial, * that the owners 
of the captured ships and cargoes might have 
the right of appeal granted, notwithstanding 
that, from causes beyond their control, the 
period of twelve months allowed by the English 
law for appeals to be entered, might have ex¬ 
pired ; so that each individual case might be 
decided on its own merits, and that the owners 
might be respectively enabled to shew the losses 
to which they had been unjustly exposed; and 
that on proving that the capture and condemna¬ 
tion of their property had been unjust, due 
compensation might be made for their said 
lossesthat the petitioner was informed the 
object of the said memorial was submitted to 
the law officers of the crown for their legal ad¬ 
vice, and that they were of opinion, * that there 
did not appear to be sufficient cause to induce 
his Majesty’s government to make any special 
communication to the court of appeals, so as to 
meet at present the wishes expressed in the 
said memorialtha£ the petitioner being thus 
excluded from the court of appeals, made ap¬ 
plication to government, ‘ that justice might be 
done to the suffering Spaniards, whom he re¬ 
presented, by an act of liberality on the part 
of government, in like manner as had been 
done to the Portuguese similarly circumstanced;’ 
that in answer to the said application the peti¬ 
tioner was informed, by his Majesty’s principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, ‘ that such 
an application for favour could only come from 
the Spanish government, it being an object of 
negotiation and not of right ;’ admitting by 
this and by a previous communication, (namely, 
‘ that the courts of this country have invariably 
been very unwilling to exclude appellants in 
cases ot the description of the petitioners, 
merely on account of the expiration of the 
time usually allowed for entering appeals, and 
that if there had been any case in which the 
application had been refused by the superior 
court on account of the actual distribution hav¬ 
ing taken place, or any other cause, it was not 
consistent with the practice of this country 
that the government should interfere with the 
rules which that court may have thought it ex¬ 
pedient to adoptthat where our law tribunals 
can grant rediess there can be no discussion be¬ 
tween the governments, and that the govern¬ 
ment would only-extend its liberality to those 
cases where the parties were precluded by the 
forms of law from a legal interference in their 
favour; that the petitioner being thus informed 
by his Majesty’s principal secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, that his claims for these spolia¬ 
tions were of two distinct and opposite charac¬ 
ters, namely, that where no appeals had been 
made from the sentence of the vice-admiralty 
courts within the time limited by the prize act, 
they became a matter of discussion between 
the two governments as a favour and not of 
right, but that where the time for appeal against 
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the Sentences of the vice-admiralty courts had a view, as the petitioners have been informed, 
not expired, he must appeal to the law tri- of giving time and opportunity for the mature 
bunals ; the petitioner, thus instructed, took his consideration of a measure of so much import- 
measures accordingly; he informed the cabinet ance, before the same should be passed into a 
of Madrid that such cases of spoliation which Jaw; and that the petitioners, fiom the first 
might have been redressed by an appeal to our moment that they were made acquainted with 
law tribunals within the limitations of the piize the piinciple and provisions of the proposed 
act, having been lost thiough a want of this bill, weic deeply alarmed for their own in¬ 
appeal, must become a matter of discussion tcrests and those of Scotland in geneial, by 
between the two governments, and to be settled the introduction of a measure uncalled for and 
by treaty or convention, but that where in inexpedient; novel in its application and at- 
those cases of spoliation the time allowed and rangement, and substituting regulations of coin- 
provided by the prize act was still open to an pulsion to the exclusion of the more salutaiy 
appeal to our law tribunals, these courts alone exertions of spontaneous charity ; and this too 
could decide on the case, and that his Majesty’s at a time when by the gradual progress of cn- 
government had not the tight or inclination to lightened philanthropy so many adtnitable in¬ 
control such decisions of the said tribunals ; stitutions have been so lately established in 
that the petitioner made these appeals accotding various paits of Scotland by voluntm y conti i- 
to law, and has obtained judgments in divers bution ; and that the petitioners ate most willing 
cases (a list of the said cases being annexed to to pay every just tiihutc of respect to the ha- 
his petition) from the lords commissioners of mane views which may have dictated the pio- 
appeals, the claimants in such cases having posed measure, but they are satisfied that it 
complied with the necessary requisitions of an must have owed its origin to exaggerated and 
act passed in the 55th yeitr of his present Ma- false representations of the state or the lunatics 
jesty, chapter 172; and that the petitioner has in Scotland, and an unjust and groundless as- 
furtner made application to the commissioners sumption of a want of humanity in the people 
of his Majesty’s navy for satisfaction of the of Scotland towards objects afflicted with so 
said judgments, but which said judgments have severe a calamity ; the house cannot fail to te- 
not been satisfied, owing to an impression on mark that the proposed bill recognizes a sys. 
their minds that the fourth aitide of the treaty tematic assessment which it has been the wise 
entered into between England and Spain, wfflich policy of our forefatheis to avoid in pnetice, 
treaty was signed on the 23 d of September, and that too to an amount at the discretion of 
1817, is a bariier to the satisfaction of the said commissioneis ignorant of local circumstances 
judgments, but which construction of the said and perhaps the dupes of misinformation ; co- 
article, the petitioner humbly contends, is or- tenanting, as the petitioners do, deep and vvell- 
roneous, the same being contrary to law, and grounded repugnance to the means proposed 
to that line of conduct pointed out by his Ma- tor carrying this me.vwne into execution, partly 
jesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign injudicious and partly degiading to the Lrnd- 
affairs, as the only proper one the petitioner holders of Scotland, foi it does appear to be .1 
could pursue; the humble prayer of the peti- humiliating, arid the pctitioneis nuy ventuie lo 
tioner therefore is, that if it be intended to put say an unconstitutional act, which would place 
such construction upon the fourth article in the the whole landholder of Scotland in the situa- 
treaty above-mentioned, lie may be heaid by tion of being taxed for any object and to any 
counsel at the bar of the house, to establish amount, at the discretion of any set of coni- 
ihat no construction of the treaty can over- missioners whatev er; the petitioners therefore 
power the judgments of our law tubunals; but confiding in the wisdom of the house, humbly 
if the contraiy should be the decision of the piay tiiat the proposed bill for pun filing places 
house, thf petitioner then humbly piays that foi the confinement ol Lunatics in Scotland 
such a deduction may be made from the may not pass into a J,.w.” 

400 , 000 /. provided for by the treaty above-' Window Tax (Iiuxand.)] Mr. W. Own 
mentioned, as in amount will satisfy the judg- pusentui the following petition of the inhabi- 
ments already pronounced, as well as what may tarits of the town and neighbomhood of Stra- 
be the judgments on tho„e, cases of«*appeal bane, which was ordeied lo lie on the table, 
which arc now in a state of progression.” and to be printed : 

Lunatic As. VX.LMS (.Sr07..AND) Hi u.d Mr. “ That the pi titioneis humbly beg leave to 
/Boswell presented the following petition of no- state, that in submitting, without complaining, 
blcmen, gentlemen, freeholder, justices of the for so many years to the tax on windows, they 
peace, commissioners of supply, and other he- did so in the hope that on the return of peace 
ritors of the county of Ayr, which was ordered they should be released from that oppressive 
to lie on the table, and to lie printed: impost, an expectation Which they the more 

“ That in the last session of parliament, a confidently cheiislftd from the pledge lo veil to 
bill was brought in to provide proper places for that effect by the late Mr. Corry, chancellor of 
the confinement of Klnatics in Scotland, which the exchequer, a pledge which the petitioners 
bill the house peimitted to pass thiough certain conceived would have been legaided as binding 
stages, but ordered the same to be printed, with on his successors; in addition to the reasons 
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which urge the repeal of this tax on the justice 
of the house, the petitioners presume to call 
.their attention to a fact which appeals no less 
imperatively to their humanity; they beg to 
refer the house to the returns of the excise office 
of the district of Strabane, by which will ap¬ 
pear the immense number of hearths and win¬ 
dows which have been closed since January, 
1815, a circumstance which warrants the peti¬ 
tioners attributing the prevalence of the conta¬ 
gious fever to such an alarming extent in the 
province, among other causes, to the want of 
ventilation, occasioned by the shutting up of so 
many hearths and windows* and they look to 
the repeal of the tax as a powerful means of 
arresting the progress of the disease so fatal at 
present, and preventing its recurrence in time 
to come; the petitioners rely therefore on the 
wisdom of the house for the repeal of a tax so 
obnoxious and oppressive in its nature, so un¬ 
equal in its bearings, and so injurious in its ef¬ 
fects, to the comforts and well-being of the po¬ 
pulation of the country.” 

Chimney-Sweepers.] Mr. Bennett rose to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to prevent the 
employment of boys in climbing chimnies. He 
did not feel that it was necessary for him to en¬ 
ter at large on this subject, or to go into parti¬ 
cular details, after the evidence which was pro¬ 
duced before the committee last year. This 
bill was, indeed, a transcript of that which he 
brought forward last year, with the exception 
only of that provision which related to the total 
and prompt abolition of the employment of 
climbing boys, and which provision, perhaps, 
prevented the bill from being carried. The 
preamble of the present bill stated, therefore, 
that “ the necessity of employing apprentices to 
cleanse chimnies, by climbing them, no longer 
exists, in consequence of the invention of va¬ 
rious machines for the purpose, which may be 
adapted to every construction of flues; but 
as a proportion of such flues may require 
some previous alteration, it is therefore ex¬ 
pedient that the climbing of chimnies be fur¬ 
ther permitted, under certain regulations, for a 
time to be limited.” He was happy to say that 
since last year a desire to abolish this odious 
practice had been expressed at public meetings 
in all the great towns throughout the country ; 
those meetings unanimously adopting resolutions 
that the employment of climbing Doys ought 
not to be any longer tolerated, especially as a 
mechanical instrument was found efficient for 
the purpose. Within the last year indeed, no 
less than five fatal instances had occurred to 
shew the effects of this barbarous custom. One 
of these instances in England, and another in 
Scotland, were attended with circumstances of 
peculiarly aggravated cruelty. The masters, or 
properly speaking, the owners of the unfortu- 
*ate children employed in this business, were 
rarely susceptible of the common feelings of 
humanity; but, even if they were, it would be 
impossible to have the business done without a 
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sacrifice of those feelings. For, from the man- 
ner in which chimnies were constructed, espe¬ 
cially in London, with a view to save fuel, 
the flues were often no more than seven or 
eight inches in diameter, and consequently, in 
order to clean such chimnies, it became neces¬ 
sary to employ children of the tenderest age. 
For that purpose, indeed, children of less than 
seven years of age were often employed—nay, 
female infants had been actually so engaged, 
probably from the smallness of their persons. 
{Hear, hear, hear.) The house, and every man 
of feeling in the countiy* must naturally be 
shocked at such a fact; but he hoped that the 
repetition of it would be effectually provided 
against. The object of his bill was, without dis¬ 
turbing the present apprenticeships, that no 
master chimney-sweeper should hereafter be al¬ 
lowed to take an apprentice under 14 years of 
age. The hon. member concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a bill “ for the better regu¬ 
lation of chimney-sweepers and their appren¬ 
tices ; and for preventing the employment of 
boys in climbing .chimnies.” — Leave being 
given, the bill was brought in and read a first 
time. 

Spies and Informers.] Mr. Philips pre¬ 
sented the following petition of merchants, ma¬ 
nufacturers, and others, inhabitants of the towns 
of Manchester, Salford, and the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

“ That the petitioners heard with great pain 
and uneasiness the alarming statements whiQh 
were currently circulated during the early part 
of the past year, as to the evil designs enter¬ 
tained by the labouring classes in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, and concealed under the disguise of 
an anxiety to obtain a reform in the representa¬ 
tion of the people; that the petitioners have 
found themselves obliged to conclude that the 
impression produced by the statements to which 
they have now referred, greatly influenced the 
decision of the house in concurring with the 
proposals of his Majesty’s ministers, entirely to 
suspend some, and matei ially to abridge other, 
of the most valuable rights and privileges which 
Englishmen derive from the bravery and wis¬ 
dom of their ancestors, and which afford their 
best safeguards against the encroachments of 
arbitrary power and the abuses of intolerant 
party spirit; that although firmly convinced, 
at the period when those measures were pro¬ 
posed by his Majesty’s ministers to the consi¬ 
deration of the lwuse, that the circumstances of 
the times did not require, and that constitu¬ 
tional vigilance could not acquiesce, in die sus¬ 
pension of the act of habeas corpus and the 
other restrictive enactments adopted by the 
house, the petitioners thought it most proper to 
defer the expression of their sentiments upon 
this important subject to a period, when the heat 
of political feeling being somewhat allayed, 
they might be enabled {q examine with mature 
deliberttion, with more scrutinizing caution, 
and with more rigid impartiality, the truth ot 
H 
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the information upon which, judging from the which they stated, that ‘ information, on which 
reports of its secret committees, the house must they could place the fullest reliance, had reached 
he presumed to have acted; that the petitioners them of a most daring and traitorous conspiracy, 
could not avoid feeling that the character, not the object of which was nothing less than open 
only of the towns in which they reside, but of rebellion and insurrection;’ that ‘ the town of 
the very populous district that surrounds them, Manchester was one of the first pointed out for 
and perhaps even of the county of Lancaster at attack, and the moment fixed upon for the dia- 
large, was involved in the charges of disaffec- bolical enterprise was the night of the 30th of 
tion, disloyalty, and treason, which were so March that as the petitioners could not think 
lavishly heapea on the most numerous and the it possible that the magistrates or police would 
most industrious class of its population ; that wantonly or thoughtlessly trifle with public 
the petitioners take have to asseit to the house, alarm, by making so horrible a charge on du- 
not only that the conduct of the labouring part bious or insufficient grounds, they confidently 
of their fellow townsmen at that period did not expected to see such daring and desperate ot- 
exhibit the slightest tendency to insubordination fenders, as those implicated in this ‘ diabolical 
or violence, but that they sustained an unpa- enterprise’ must necessarily be so supposed to 
rallelcd extremity of distress with fortitude the be, brought to early trial and condign punish- 
most exemplary and lieioic ; that without stat- ment, particularly as on the 23d of April, when 
ing themselves to concur in the propriety, or to the examination of the supposed delinquents 
defend the prudence of all the political con- muse, as the petitioners conceive, have brought 
duct of the woi king classes in their neighbour- the evidence against them under his magisterial 
hood, the petitioners have no hesitation in as- cognizance, the Rev. W. R. Hay, stipendiary 
suring the house, as the lesult of their caieful chairman of the Salford quarter-sessions, did, 
and assiduous inquiries, thqt the proceedings of in his addiess to the grana jury, allude to the 
that part of the population have been completely subject in the following terms: ‘ as judicial in¬ 
tend most grossly misrepresented ; that as far as quiries would be instituted against the offending 
regaids the meeting of the loth of Match, fa- parties, it would not be just toentet much upon 
miliarly known by the designation of the blanket the subject, but he might be pei nutted to say, 
meeting, nothing could exceed the quietness should such inquiries take place, purposes of 
and order with which the populace proceeded the blackest enormity must be disclosed to the 
to it, and demeaned themselves thioughout its public, and that those who professed to doubt 
continuance; that i f had been publiclyannounced thcii existence would finally be constrained to 
several days; that not the slightest intimation admit the existence of the whole of them;* 
of its imputed illegality was given ; that no that the suspension of the act of habeas corpus 
attempt was made to disperse it by means of being, as appears by the terms of the bill itself, 
the civil power, but that, without warning, and, applicable only to peisons ‘ suspected of enter- 
as the petitioneis very believe, without even taining designs hostile to his Majesty’s govern- 
reading the riot act, doubtful as it is whether ment,’ the petitioners conceive that it was never 
under such circumstances th.it statute could intended by the house to supersede the necessity 
legally be enforced, the dragoons, acting under of public judicial inquiiies into charges of trea- 
the orders of the magistiates, dashed impetu- son, distinct and specified in their character, 
ously amongst the multitude, and compelled it and of unparalleled atrocity in their complexion; 
to seek safety in flight, although magistiates at that the petitioners are therefore persuaded that 
that peiiod did not possess the discretionary the house will learn with astonishment, that all 
power over public meetings with which the the persons arrested as participators in this 
house has since invested them ; that between alleged conspiracy have lieen discharged with- 
two and three hundred peisons, who were pro- out trial: and they would further represent to 
ceeding on the road to London with petitions, the house, that if the slightest suspicion of the 
were, in yhe couise of the before-mentioned guilt of the parties still remains, it is most dan- 
day, apprehended and lodged under circum- gerous to the welfare and tranquillity of the 
stances of great hardship, in a prison which country at large, to restore to liberty, and con- 
containcd, even before their arrival, nearly three sequently to the capability of doing mischief, 
times the number of prisoners it was originally men who have connected tnemselves with a de- 
calculated to receive; and that eight «of the sign of such dreadful wickedness; whilst on 
persons then arrested, who refused to give bail the other hand, if there is no foundation for 
for their future appearance, were committed to the diabolical conspiracy imputed to them, every 
Lancaster Castle, and, after being detained tn principle of justice ana humanity imperiously 
gaol amongst prisoners of the most profligate demands that they should be publicly and le- 
and abandoned description for nearly six mouths, gaily delivered from the charges to which they 
were at length discharged without trial; that have been so foully and falsely subjected; that 
on Saturday the 29 th of March public appre- the attention of the petitioners having been 
hension was most generally and painfully ex- aroused by the discharge of these allege cOn- 
cited, by the appearance of an advertisement spirators without trial, some of them have en- 
is8ued by the magistracy and police pf Man- tered upon an extensive and rigid investigation 
Chester, bearing (Jate the preceding day, and in of the grounds upon which traitorous and rebel- 
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lious proceedings were imputed to the parties 
taken into custody, and the result of that inves¬ 
tigation is a most positive and irrefragable con¬ 
viction that no such conspiracy existed, that no 
violent designs were in contemplation, and that 
no measure dangerous to public tranquillity 
was ever pioposed or discussed at any of the 
meetings which took place, except by hired 
spies and informers ; that whilst the petitioners 
are convinced that no effort was left untried by 
these wicked and detestable emissaries, to en¬ 
snare and delude the labouting classes into acts 
of riot and insubordination, they cannot but 
think it will be satisfactory to the house, to 
reflect that the illegal schemes and exhortations 
of these miscreants, though addressed to men 
suffering the most diseasing piivations, have 
been so eminently and unifbunly unsuccessful; 
that the conviction of the petitioners as to the 
activity of the spies, in endeavouring to engage 
persons known to Ire petitionss for parliamen¬ 
tary reform, in their villainous machinations, 
does not rest on general and indefinable impres¬ 
sions ; but the petitioners believe that their ha¬ 
bitual violence, their endeavours to seduce indi¬ 
viduals to the commission of specilic crimes, 
which would deservedly subject them to capital 
punishments, their ofliciousness in appointing 
meetings in different parts of the country, their 
activity in procuring a large attendance at such 
meetings, their assumed names, their apprehen¬ 
sion and immediate discharge, and their con¬ 
nexion with the magistracy or police, can be 
clearly and indisputably demonstrated; the 
petitioners would further state to the house, that 
during the early part of the last year, nocturnal 
domiciliary visits by subordinate agents of the 
police, without the exhibition of warrant or au¬ 
thority for such proceedings, during which the 
greatest abuse and inhumanity was displayed, 
were of disgracefully frequent occurrence; the 
petitioners therefore, conceiving that the house 
could neither foresee nor intend to sanction 
such proceedings as they have enumerated, and 
that the employment of spies in the manner and 
to the extent to which it has prevailed in the 
neighbourhood of the petitioners, is pregnant 
with the most dangerous consequences to his 
Majesty’s peaceable and well-disposed subjects, 
and anxious also to vindicate to the country at 
large, the loyalty and good character of their 
extensive and populous distiict, do humbly, 
but most earnestly intreat that the house will be 
pleased to institute a strict inquiry into the truth 
of the matters stated in this petition, and also 
into the general proceedings, not only of the 
labouring classes, but of die magistracy and 
police of Manchester and its neighbourhood, 
during* the early part of the past year; and the 
petitioners do hereby pledge themselves to use 
the utmost diligence and alacrity in furnishing 
the house with such evidence as they confi¬ 
dently believe will most fully and completely 
establish the conclusions they themselves have 
formed on the subject.” 
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Mr. Philips then observed, that it must be 
obvious that he could not pledge himself to the 
accuracy of the facts referred to in the petition, 
and on which it was founded, but he was in¬ 
formed that they had been most diligently and 
cautiously investigated by some of the persons 
who had signed it, and particulaily by one gen¬ 
tleman, known to him to be a man of intelli¬ 
gence and active benevolence. His own opinion 
was, that the facts would be proved, on inves¬ 
tigation, to be such as they had been reported 
to him. Before he proceeded to a detail, which 
he feared would be tiresome to the house, he 
wished to say that he did not at all mean to 
reflect on the intentions of the magistrates, or 
municipal oflicers of Manchester. If they had 
been insti omental in deluding ministers, and 
fhiough them the house ana the country in 
general, it. was because they had been first de¬ 
luded themselves, for he had no doubt that they 
sincerely believed in the representations which 
they had made. He conceived them to have 
been deluded by their own spies and informers, 
and those of the government. The utmost that 
he had ever said on this subject was, that if the 
poor people were liable to delusion from their 
own prejudices on the one hand, magistrates 
who were treasurers, or zealous supporters of 
orange lodges, and societies, could not be con¬ 
sidered as exempted from the delusion of their 
own prejudices, on the other hand. He depre¬ 
cated strongly the encouragement given to such 
associations, whose tendency could only be to 
inflame religious and political animosities, to call 
into exercise the worst passions of our nature, 
and to make one class of his Majesty’s subjects 
hate and persecute the other.—The hon. mem¬ 
ber stated, that there had been several meetings, 
more or less numerous, in Manchester and the 
neighbourhood, before that of the 10 th of 
March, familiarly called the blanketeer meet¬ 
ing, for preparing resolutions and petitions on 
the subject of a r -form of the representation.— 
These meetings had been very peaceably con¬ 
ducted. To shew that the poor people really 
meant what they professed, namely, to petition 
for a reform of parliament, with which they had 
been taught to associate the relief of their own. 
severe sufferings, he stated, that they Mad in the 
first instance applied to some persons in Man¬ 
chester, in a station superior to their own, and 
begged them to unite in a requisition to the 
boroughreeve and constables, for calling a meet¬ 
ing for'^hat object. This being declined, and 
their own requisitions to the town officers beirfg 
rejected, they called meetings themselves by 
public advertisement. They did so in the in¬ 
stance of the blanketeer meeting of the 10th of 
March, which was called by public advertise¬ 
ment, no intimation having been given of its 
imputed illegality. Their petitions to parliament 
not having been received in the way they ex¬ 
pected, it was proposed to petition the Prince 
Regent, and to carry up their petitions them¬ 
selves, and present them in such numbers as the 
H 2 
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law allowed. This Foolish proposal was objected 
to strongly by the generality of those, who, 
from their superior intelligence and activity, 
were regarded as their lcadcis. He did not 
understand, that, though considered as leaders, 
they were formally delegated as such. Out of 
a number consisting of about iv, not more than 
three or four supported the blanketeer expedi¬ 
tion. Of the others, one objected to it in lan¬ 
guage likely to be misintci preted with violence 
by spies and informers, but which appeared to 
convev very just reasoning. This man said, 
that if the people determined on that expedi¬ 
tion, of which he attempted to demonstrate the 
folly, they must make up their minds to one of 
two" things. They must either cut their way, 
sword in hand, for they would ccitainly be op¬ 
posed, or if they did not do that, they must 
submit to be dragged to the New Bayley Prison, 
where they would as certainly be taken. An¬ 
other said, that if none but the most virtuous 
description of people should set out from Man¬ 
chester, they would be joined on the road by 
persons of a different description, who would 
take advantage of the opportunity of doing 
mischief, which mischief would be imputed to 
them, and in its effect injure the cause which 
they wished to serve. The meeting, however, 
was resolved on, and took place on the 10th of 
March. The behaviour of the people attending 
it was peaceable, as stated in the petition. The 
dragoons (the petitioners state, as they believe, 
without even having the riot act read) dashed in 
among the people, seized a number in Manches¬ 
ter, and others towards Stockport, on their road 
to London, and conveyed them to the New 
Bayley Prison, already occupied, according to 
the representation of the petitioners, by nearly 
three times as many people as it was built origi¬ 
nally to receive. Their sufferings, it was na¬ 
tural to suppose, must have been sevete from 
confinement under such circumstances. Eight 
of these men, who refused to give bail for their 
appearance, were afterwards sent to Lancaster, 
and had since been liberated without trial. The 
hon. member declared, that although no man was 
more aware than himself of the extreme folly of 
this blanketeer expedition, and of its liability to 
become>the occasion of confusion and mischief, 
he really believed that the poor people them¬ 
selves generally, had no other object in it than 
what tney professed. They had, as he had 
before observed, been taught to look for relief 
from their severe sufferings,‘through ateform in 
the representation, and it was for that reason 
that they were zealous in the pursuit of it. It: 
might be fortunate that they contemplated such 
means of relief; for, perhaps, the prospect might 
mike them more patient under the extraordi¬ 
nary privations of that period. Some of the poor 
people, when examined by the magistrates as to 
their object in going to London, stated, that 
they intended to offer their petition to the 
Prince Regent, throw themselves down at his 
feet, explain their real situation, and implore re¬ 
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lief.—After stating his opinion of this meet¬ 
ing, which he always considered as harmless 
with respect to the intention of the people in 
general, the hon. member alluded to the other 
plot of the 28th of March, namely, the reported 
plot for burning Manchester. The history 
of this plot could not be understood, with¬ 
out introducing to the acquaintance of the 
house three spies, who used all the means in 
their power to collect the people in public and 
private meetings, to reconcile their minds to 
schemes of mischief, and to excite them to the 
commission of the most abominable crimes.— 
These spies were Lomax, Robert Waddington 
of Bolton, and a man who called himself Dew- 
hurst. The reason why he designated them as 
spies was, that they were most active in calling 
meetings, in urging the people to attend them, 
in running about the country, or sending others, 
to propose schemes of violence and mischief, 
such as burning factories, attacking barracks and 
prisons, and setting Manchester on fire: and 
that while the persons, who rejected these vil¬ 
lainous proposals with horror, were sent to pri¬ 
son, and kept there, these wretches were either 
not taken up at all, or, if taken up, were liberat¬ 
ed the next day. The first person whose pro¬ 
ceedings he would state to the house was Lo¬ 
max. A person of the name of Acres, and his 
brother-in-law, on their return from Stockport, 
where they had gone to see some of the 
blankcteers on their road, went into a public- 
house, the Ark, and there found this man, 
Lomax, haranguing some people in a very vio¬ 
lent manner, and proposing to send delegates to 
different towns in the neighbourhood, in order 
to call secret meetings. Acres repeatedly 
checked his violence. On going away with 
bis brother, Lomax proposed to accompany 
them, and on arriving near his own house, he 
invited them in, saying, he wished to have some 
conversation with them. After talking with 
them for a few minutes, he took a pen, and 
wrote these words, to which the hon. membei 
wished to call the attention of the house, as 
they might probably be found in one of the 
reen bags.—“ England expects every man to 
o his duty—Arise, Britons, and free your 
brothers from prison—God save the king.”— 
Upon shewing what he had written to Acres, he 
recommended him to throw it into the fire. 
This he refused, and said he would take it to 
Ogden to print. He went with it to Ogden’s 
house, and desired his son (Ogden himself hav¬ 
ing been sent to prison) to print it, but he re¬ 
fused to have any thing to do with it. On the 
next day (lith March), Acres was told by Lo¬ 
max, that there was to be a meeting of delegates 
that day at 1 o’clock, at the Elephant, ana was 
requested to go along with him to it, with 
which request he complied. They found about 
30 or 40 people assembled. After some con¬ 
versation had passed, Lomax said he would go 
into the room where the secret committee was 
sitting, and inform them of the good attendance. 
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Acres asked if he might go with him, but Lomax 
said, he could not be admitted. Beginning to be 
suspicious of him, Acres was determined to 
watch him, and having obseived what room he 
went into, he followed him into it in a shoit 
time, and found, as he says, “ the commit¬ 
tee secret enough, for it consisted of Lo¬ 
max alone.” Lomax appeared confused, stam¬ 
mered out some excuse, returned into the 
room where the rest of the people were 
assembled, and then collected about 17 shillings 
for the purpose, as he said, of sending delegates 
to different towns to consult what should be 
done. He distributed this money among people 
with whom Acres was totally unacquainted.— 
(Here the hon. member remarked, that the 
house would probably find the origin and ex¬ 
planation of the secret committee, of which 
they had heard so much.) A villain of a spy- 
talked of, and pretended to consult a secret com¬ 
mittee, of which there was no existence. On the 
same day this wietch (Lomax) requested Irwin 
and George Barton (Acres’s brothers-in-law), to 
attend a meeting that night at 11 o’clock, which 
was to be held under an aqueduct, to arrange a 
plan for setting the factories on fire. They ex¬ 
pressed their horror of the scheme, and threat¬ 
ened to inform against him if he ever mentioned 
such a thing again. Lomax replied, “ We are 
sure to be taken up, I am at least, and we may 
as well have our revenge beforehand.” The 
two Bartons mentioned this the same day to 
Acres, who was confirmed by't in his suspicion 
that Lomax was a spy. On the evening of the 
same day this wretch went to Oldham, and on 
his way gave a person at Hollingwood ‘2s. bJ. 
to shew him the house of one John Hague 
there. On his arrival, Hague was not at home: 
Lomax was anxious that he should be sent 
for, and expressed great disappointment on 
finding that his family did not know where he 
was. He said, “ he must see him, for that 
something very paiticular was to happen that 
night.” Being asked what it was, he replied, 
“ Manchester will soon be set on fire, and the 
factories \\ ill blaze within two hours as a signal.” 
The people supposed that he was mad. On 
going away lie met Hague in the street, with 
some other persons, and told him in their pre¬ 
sence, that he must summon his committee im¬ 
mediately on business of importance. Hague 
asked, “ what business ?” he replied, “ You 
must come armed,—we arc going to set fire to 
the factories at Manchester,—release our friends 
from the New Bayiey Prison, and seize the 
barracks.”—Hague exclaimed, “ That fellow is 
a rascal; come away from him, men, or lie will 
bring you into a scrape.” Finding that lie 
could not seduce them into mischicr, lie went 
away. This wretch Lomax, this infernal 
scoundrel, not contented with attempting 
himself to lead people into the commission 
of crimes, sent emissaries round the country 
to do the same thing. On the same day, 
(nth March) a person called on Healey and 
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Bamford, at Middleton, and said he was sent by 
Lomax to make an important disclosure to them. 
They sent for some other persons to be present, 
and, upon promising secrecy, he told them,«it 
was intended to set fire to the factories, and re¬ 
lease the blankoteers from prison that night, 
that they must muster the Middleton people, 
and come armed to St. George’s Fields, where 
they would be joined by a division of the Man¬ 
chester people.” Upon expressing their horror 
at the scheme, and refusing to concur in it, the 
young man seemed greatly alarmed, lest they 
should inform against him; but they let him go, 
supposing him to be merely the tool of Lomax. 
Though rejected wherever ne went, this villain, 
Lomax, seemed still to persist in his proposals 
of mischief. About the 24th of March, he went 
to two men, named Charles Wollen and Joseph 
Taplcy, and requested them to walk with him 
as far as Mr. Eccleston’s factory. When they 
got there, he produced a rocket, tinder, flint 
and steel, and wanted them to set fire to the 
factory; but they refused to be concerned in 
any such diabolical business, and left him. He 
afterwards went again to them, and urged them 
to go with him to Mr. Potter’s factory, and he 
himself would set it on fire. He produced a 
crow-bar, which he said was for the purpose of 
forcing the window shutters ; but they refused 
to have any thing to do either with him or his 
villainous project.— It seemed to be the plan of 
these spies to reconcile the minds of the people 
to mischief, by repeating the proposal of it. 
One object they accomplished, namely, that of 
making some people believe that there was a 
s-cheme in agitation to burn Manchester, because 
so many pei sons had heard of it. This circum¬ 
stance had been stated to the hon. member him¬ 
self, as a proof of the existence of the reported 
conspiracy. The facts which he had detailed 
would explain both the origin and progress of 
the rumour. Lomax did not attend the meeting 
of the 28th of March, when the persons charged 
with being concerned in this incendiary plot 
were arrested and taken to prison ; but though 
absent from the meeting himself, he sent other 
people to it. He was, however, arrested that 
day, and liberated the next; while the people 
who had rejected his infamous proposals were 
confined fora considerable time in prison.—The 
hon. member then stated, that another of the 
spies, who called himself Dewhurst, having been 
seen in Sir John. Byng’s gig, was challenged 
with the fact, which he admitted, stating, that 
he had come with Sir John Byng as his servant, 
from London, where he had been desired by 
the refoimcrs to act as their delegate. This 
man took every opportunity of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with those whom he had heard were 
advocates for parliamentary reform. He intro¬ 
duced himself to one Sellars, a cutler, by offer¬ 
ing a knife handle to have a blade put to it on 
two successive days ; and by pretending to be 
a friend of one Benbow, then in confinement, to 
whose wife he desired Sellars to give a shilling 
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for him. Perhaps these knife handles, to which 
Sellars was to put blades, might account for the 
rumours of instruments of destiuction being 
in the possession of the disaffected lefoimeis.— 
This man (Dewhurst), availed himself of an op¬ 
portunity of becoming acquainted, on the rrtb 
qf March, with one Nathaniel Hulton. Finding 
that Hulton was a tailor wanting woik, I)iw- 
hurst told him that he was a tailor also, and 
would give him woik if he would go with him 
that day to a meeting to be held at Middleton. 
Hulton went with him. In their way, they 
called on Sellais, who accompanied tluin with 
another man. The meeting, winch consisted of 
10 or 12 persons, was called for the pmpose of 
raising money to suppoit the families cl the men 
who had been imprisoned, and for feeing i nun- 
sel for* them. No regular business was ti.ms- 
acted, and no cliaiiman appointed, but two or 
three people together seem to have talked to 
one another. Dewhuist was overheard lecom- 
mgnding at this meeting some measures of vio¬ 
lence. As the meeting consisted of so small a 
number, it was resolved to have another, on the 
23d, at Chadderton, in the neighbourhood of 
Middleton. Ilulton went then* with Dewhurst, 
who treated botli him and another person, in 
order to induce them to accompany him. The 
meeting being so small, and no money being 
subscribed, Dewhurst appointed another meet¬ 
ing for the 28th of March. “ This,” he said, 
“ was being too kind to the country people; 
they ought to have come after dusk, as they 
themselves had gone to Middleton.” Hulton 
declared that he had often heard Dewhurst,when 
talking with other people, assert, that “ now 
(meaning, no doubt, after the imprisonment of 
the blanketed s), nothing but physical force 
would do.” Possibly these expressions might 
be found in some ot the given bags, for they 
had been often alluded to. On returning fiom 
this meeting, Hulton heai d Dewhurst say to an¬ 
other person, that he knew where there were 
thousands of guineas in Manchester, and he 
could take them all, and would soon be out 
of the country, if they could not pull thiough.” 
He added, “ that there was an old lady who 
lived alono, and had a great deal of silver plate; 
be wished he had it, he would then melt it 
down, and set things a-going.” Upon Hulton’s 
remonstrating with him, he pretended it was all 
% joke. Thus (said the hon. member), when 
these wretches find that their infamous schemes, 
instead of meeting support, only excite horror, 
they practise on the simplicity of the poor peo¬ 
ple whom they wish to ensnare, by representing 
themselves as having been all the time in jest. 
One of the objects of Dewhurst and Robert 
Waddington, was to give an air of secrecy and 
mystery to meetings whose purpose was open 
and avowed. They agreed to give to different 
people pieces of paper cut in a triangular form, 
and corresponding with each other, on jfte pro¬ 
duction of which the bearers were to be admit¬ 
ted into their meetings. Dewhurst having learned ■ 
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ftom Sellais, that he had determined not to 
attend any more meetings, and to dissuade hia 
h lends from attending them, in consequence 
ot healing that spies were proposing schemes of 
mischief, sent Ilulton to Middleton to invite the 
people to attend the meeting which fie had ap¬ 
pointed on the 28th of March. He gave him a 
shilling for his expenses, saying, “ 1 am a ruined 
man, 1 have but one shilling in the woiid, but I 
will give it thee.” He added, that it was very 
hartl, after lie had spent so much money, that 
the people would not come forward, and attend 
meetings. Hulton went to Middleton, and saw 
om 1 mouthin' ibeie, who said, the people did 
not much like coming, but they would come 
once nioic. (Heie the hon. meinbei icmarked, 
that wlien the people were beginning to be tired 
of public meetings, the spies used all the means 
in their power to prevail on them to attend.) 
Waddington puisued the same course. He went 
to Tylexesley, Chowbcnt, and other places, to 
urge the people to come to the meeting, and told 
Ilulton, on the 28th of March (to use his own 
woids), that “they were such d—d soft fools, 
they durst not come foi wards. He wished they 
would but join the Bolton people, and they 
would soon level Bolton, for he knew where the 
soldiers at Bolton put their arms at night, and 
could take them all himself.” The meeting of 
the 28th was appointed at the Royal Oak, but 
Dewhuist thinking most probably that the peo¬ 
ple might be more easily arrested at the George 
and Dragon, at Ardwick, proposed that those 
already assembled should go there, and he would 
remain to take the rest. Robert Redeings came 
there at the desire ot the Failsworth people, to 
piotest against any violent resolves, or proceed¬ 
ings. This he told to Dewhurst, who attempted 
to persuade hint to pursue a different course. 
Dewhurst said, that “Nathaniel Hulton had been 
to view the barracks, and the New Bay ley 
Piison, and had laid down a plan by which they 
could be taken without difficulty or loss.”— 
These plans he offered to shew to Redeings, 
who refused to look at them, saying, that the 
Failsworth people would have nothing to do 
with any such scheme. The very same night, 
this villain Dewhurst gave these pretended plans 
of Hulton’s to anodier person (who luckily for 
himself thiew them afterwards into the fire), 
saying, that “ they came from Lord Cochrane, 
Sir Francis Rurdctt, and Major Cartwright.’* 
Soon after Redeings had gone to the George 
and Dragon, and Dewhurst had ordered them 
all into one room, Waddington began to talk 
with him, and to urge the plan of burning fac¬ 
ulties, of which Redeings expressed a just abhor¬ 
rence. Waddington then said, “ It is now time 
I should tell you my information : I have a let¬ 
ter from London this morning, and all the peo¬ 
ple in that neighbourhood are up. There are 
80,000 at Chalk Farm, 100,000 at another place 
which he mentioned, and 60,000 or 70,000 at s 
third!” Redeings said, he did not believe a 
word of it, on which Waddington declared* 
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“ there arc many letters in town to the same ef- the offending parties, it would not be just to 
feet." He affected to rummage his pockets,and to enter much upon the subject, but I may be 
look for the letter, which he said, “ he had left at permitted to say, should such inquiries take 
borne.” Redeings said, “ it did not matter, he place, purposes of the blackest enormity must 
would not believe it, whatever letters he had, be discovered to the public; and that those who 
for he was sure they were all forgeries.” Soon profess to doubt their existence, will finally 
after this, Dewhurst, being accused of being a be constrained to admit the existence of the 
traitor, left the room, saying, he would go and whole of them.” The magistrates, in their 
light his pipe. One person exclaimed, “ I hand-bill, dated the 28 th of March, declared 
know he does not smoke.” Upon his disap- the existence of a daring and traitorous cor.spi- 
pearance, the police officers came into the room, racy. The chairman or the quarter session, on 
and seized them all. Waddington was seized the 23d of April, after time had passed for due 
along with the rest, and liberated the next day. examination, reasserted the fact, and used terms 
Some persons having seen him in prison, or in implying almost a disbelief of the possibility of 
his way to it, stated the fact, and were threaten- any man honestly doubting it. Yet no conspiracy 
ed with actions for defamation in consequence, had been proved, nor had any conspirator been 
Attempts weie also made to indu e them to tried, though every one of the persons arrested 
retract what they had said, but there were too had been liberated. ( Hear , hear-) If there were 
many witnesses to the fact, and Robcit Wad- any suspicion of their guilt, how great must be 
dington, of Bolton, was now publicly known as the danger of suffering men, implicated in such 
a convicted spy and informer. (Here the hon. enormous crimes, to return to society ? If they 
member read the hand-bill published by the were not guilty, let them, as the petitioners re¬ 
magistracy and police of Manchester, dated the quired, be publicly and legally acquitted. {Hear, 
28tn of March, m which they Stated, that “in- hear, hear.) The hon. member, after apologising 
formation, on which they could place the fullest for having so long detained the house, concluded 
reliance, had reached them, of a most daring and by stating his intention of moving, on some early 
traitorous conspiracy, the object of which was day, to refer the petition to a committee, 
nothing less than open rebellion and insurrec- The petition was then ordered to be printed, 
tion.”—“The town of Manchester was one of Wa's and Means.] The report of the 
the first places pointed out for attack, and the resolutions of the committee on the oth instant 
moment fixed upon for the diabolical enterprise was brought up and agreed to by the house. A 
was the night of Sunday next the 80th instant.”) bill was ordered to be brought in on the first 
Eleven men, including Waddington, were ar- three resolutions by Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
rested at the meeting of the 23th. On Sunday chequer, Mr. Brogden, &c. and a bill on the 
the 30th, Manchester and the towns supposed fourth resolution, by the same gentlemen, 
to be pointed out for attack were perfectly tran- Spanish Slave Trade.] On the motion 
Quit—Wakefield (the hon. member believed), of Lord Castlcicagh, the house went into a 
was one of them. Notice of this dreadful con- committee of the whole house, to take into 
spiracy had been sent there, and one of the consideration the treaty between his Britannic 
magistrates being consulted as to die proceedings Majesty and his Catholic Majesty, for prevent- 
to be adopted, stated his conviction that all pre- ing their subjects from engaging in any illicit 
paration to resist attack was unnecessary, for he traffic in slaves. (See page 68.) 
was sure no attack was meditated. He, however, Lord Caftlereagh next moved, that the ad- 
recommended the propriety, in deference to dicss to the Prince Regent of the last session, 
the information received, of being prepared, —earnestly entreating his Royal Highness, that 
without making any demonstrations of prepara- lie would tie pleased to pursue with unremitted 
tion. No such demonstrations were made, and activity those negotiations into which he had 
no disorder ensued, because none had ever been already entered on this most mombntous sub- 
meditated. The same would, no doubt, have ject,—be then read. (See Vol. I. p. 1193.) 
been the case in Manchester on the 30th, if not His lordship then proceeded to observe, that, 
a man had been seized on the 28 th. The seizure in looking at this subject as it now presented it- 
of 1 ] men, the spy included, was not a cause self, he thought he could do nothing better 
sufficient to account for the entire tranquillity than layjbcfore the house the state of the aholi- 
of Manchester and the other towns, if the tion at the close of the last session, and then 
alleged conspiracy had ever really existed. If shew what had been done since that penod. 
such a wide spread conspiracy had been prepar- He begged the house to bear in mind tli.it there 
ed, there would surely have been some tendency were two distinct questions involved in this 
to disturbance either in Manchester or some- subject. First, What was the actual stale of 
where else; but, after all the rumours of treason the abolition as a great international law: St¬ 
and rebellion, not even a breach of the peace condly. What was its state with a view to giving 
occurred.—The hon. member then stated, that effect to die whole principle on which it was 
on the 23d of April, the Rev. Mr. Hay, stipen- founded ? He would first shew the state of the 
diary chairman of the Salford quarter sessions, law on this subject. Great improvements had 
alluding to this subject in his charge to the been made in the law from year to year; but in 
grand jury, made use of the following words:— no year was the improvement greater than in the 
“ As judicial inquiries will be instituted against last year. (Hear, hear.) To prove this at once, 
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he had only to state, that all the crowns of Eu¬ 
rope, except Portugal, so far as the south of the 
Line was concerned, had either abolished the 
slave trade, or entered into stipulations for its 
abolition at some futuic period. (Hear, hear.) 
The house would agree with him, that our own 
abolition ot the Hade, and all our enactments 
against it, were nothing, without exciting all 
our power and all our influence to put an 
end to it among other nations. There was, 
however, no other power whose continuance or 
discontinuance of the trade was of more im¬ 
portance than the power with whom the present 
treaty had been concluded. When he recollected 
the disappointment felt by the house at the 
continuance of the trade by France for a period 
now nearly elapsed, when he recollected how 
6trongly this disappointment was felt and ex¬ 
pressed, he was assured of the satisfaction it 
must give them to find Spain, infinitely the most 
impoitant of all the European powers in this 
view, both for local authority and extent of 
colonies, stipulating for the final abolition of the 
trade. While Spain carried on, and protected 
by her trade and flag, this traffic both on the 
northern and on the southern coasts of Africa, 
all that France, Holland, and the other powers 
of Europe could do for the abolition was nuga¬ 
tory. Theie was no slave trade now to the 
north of the Line; it could be carried on by 
possibility only to the southward of the Line 
from May, J820. After that period there 
could be no slave trade to the north of the Line; 
there could be no slave trade carried on with the 
West Indies. {Hear.) Till this treaty was ef¬ 
fected, tire legal and illicit tiade were so mixed 
up, that the one gave ample protection to the 
other; but now there was a broad line of de¬ 
marcation. There was a wide practical dis¬ 
tinction between the abolition by treaty, or by 
the act of any particulai state, and the giving 
effect to the principle of abolition. The con¬ 
gress at Vienna, if it had no other ground of 
merit or distinction, was entitled to the gratitude 
of mankind on this subject; for there, all the 
great powers of Europe made a declaration 
which stamped the slave trade as disgraceful, 
and made every' state anxious to get out of it, 
as soon as circumstances would conveniently ad¬ 
mit. The disgraceful practice and the unmanly 
theory of this trade were from that moment 
denounced. It was obvious, that, since the 
war ceased, the illicit slave trade was carried 
on with greater facility, urtder the colours of 
whatever state continued to carry it on. If this 
illicit trade did not extend as far as at any for¬ 
mer period, it carried greater cruelty and ma¬ 
lignity with it. The peril, the alarm, the 
violence of the illicit trader inflicted cruelties 
unknown when the more humane regular trader 
was concerned. In this state of the trade, 
more disgraceful and more painful circumstances 
occurred than before. We had no reason now 
to complain of any government on this point of 
the subject, for no government gave any encou¬ 
ragement to this illicit trade carried on under 
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its flag. To France, in particular, he must do 
the justice to say, that she had done every thing 
in her power to check this illicit tiade under 
her flag. The illicit trade was infinitely more 
easy in peace than during war. In the time of 
wai, this country had extensive possessions in 
several parts of the world. No man would say 
that we ought to have retained these in our 
hands for the purpose of excluding slave traders. 
In time of war, our ships had the right tp 
search neutral ships, and this, too, was a great 
check. He admitted all these difficulties as 
they had actually existed. We had now come 
to the last stage of the stipulations to put down 
this trade. The power with whom the present 
treaty was contracted, had afforded by its flag 
more protection to illicit slave traders than any 
other nation. This resource was now taken from 
that baneful evil. The house must be perfectly 
sensible of the jealousy which was felt by every 
maritime power, and of the prejudices that 
were always created by every proceeding which 
bore the appearance of an encioachment upon 
an independent flag. The government of Por¬ 
tugal was the first which had conceded the 
right of visit, under certain arrangements and 
regulations, to other nations. A sum of money 
had been paid to that power by virtue of a treaty 
similar in principle to the present, the con¬ 
sideration for which was made up of this con¬ 
cession, and of an indemnity to claimants for 
restitution against British captors. The Portu¬ 
guese government had been, however, at that 
time called upon to determine at what period it 
would be prepared to adopt measures for the 
final and entire repression of the slave trade. 
These representations on our part had been con¬ 
tinued with increasing success, aided by the fa¬ 
vourable disposition anti exertions of the Portu¬ 
guese jesident at the British court; and a treaty 
had atlength been signed by which a certain period 
was fixed for the total abolition of this evil. 
The latifications had not yet been exchanged, 
but it gave him satisfaction to communicate, that 
he haa received an official notice that it had 
been approved of by the government, and that 
the ratifications might be immediately expected. 
{Hear, hear.) The house would thus see, that 
a disposition had been unequivocally evinced on 
the part of Portugal to abandon the traffic in 
slaves altogether. But it was obvious, that this 
desirable result could not have been brought 
about without concessions founded upon a prin¬ 
ciple of reciprocity: and that, whilst we, as 
acting in the discharge of a duty, claimed the 
right of searching Portuguese vessels, for the 
purpose of detecting an illicit trade, we neces¬ 
sarily subjected ourselves to a counter-claim of 
the same nature. The prudential inference from 
this admission of a reciprocal right was, that it 
must be for the interest of both parties to place 
the exercise of it under such regulations as 
should provide against vexatious disputes, and 
be so plain and intelligible, that it must be dif¬ 
ficult lor questionable points to arise in the ordi¬ 
nary course ol executing the laws upon this 
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subject. It was desirable, no doubt, that the 
grounds of detention should have been made 
more extensive ; but he apprehended, that the 
policy of narrowing the exercise of this autho¬ 
rity to some particular and palpable cases, would 
appear to be no less manifest. By the present 
treaty of regulation, no detention under the 
newly stipulated right of seaich was to take 
place, except in the case of slaves being found 
actually on board. There was reason to appre¬ 
hend, it this nght were carried to any further 
extent, that many doubtful acts, involving ques¬ 
tions of a high and difficult nature, would arise. 
That apprehension alone appeared to him to 
prove satisfactorily the prudence of such an 
arrangement. There was, however, another 
special reason for appointing this limit to the 
principle of mutual interference. It was neces¬ 
sary that all nations should have an equal right 
of discovering the illicit practices carried on by 
the subjects of each other; and he couldassuie 
the house, that it would be a great error to be¬ 
lieve, that the reproach of carrying on the slave 
trade illegally belonged only to other countries. 
In numberless instances, he was sorry to say, 
it had come to his knowledge, that British sub¬ 
jects were indirectly and largely engaged; and 
it was reasonable ro suppose that there always 
would be sordid individuals, who would pursue 
their own interests under foreign disguise, and 
by the most criminal means. He wished to see 
the power of abolishing this illicit trade as uni¬ 
versal as the law itself. ( Hear, hear.) He hoped 
he should hereafter see the spirit of this uni¬ 
versal law wrought info the moral feelings and 
habits of the whole of Europe. But this effect 
could not be expected to follow immediately 
upon the piomulgation of the law ; some time 
must be allowed to elapse, as we all knew it had 
been allowed to elapse in this country after 
the abolition, before die mind of the public 
could be prepared to regard it in that view which 
was now generally entertained respecting it by 
other powers. The object, therefore, of nar¬ 
rowing the right of detention widiin the limits 
he had described, was that of inducing all the 
different states of Europe to enter into a com¬ 
mon system in that form which was most con¬ 
sistent with their own safety, and to which they 
would have die smallest difficulty in consenting. 
The absence of that full moral sympathy to 
which he had alluded was not the only obstacle 
which the situation of Spain and Portugal had 
presented to die exertions of his Majesty’s 
ministers for the accomplishment of this end. 
They were powers whose territories comprised 
a vast extent of colonial coast, the superintend¬ 
ence over which was not within the reach of 
any administrative functions which had hitherto 
subsisted. With regard to France, he believed 
that, when the decree of abolidon was passed 
by her government, it was intended to te car¬ 
ried into effect in the largest sense in which that 
term could be understood. The French cabinet 
was now engaged in considering the question 
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of acceding to those arrangements which had 
at length been concluded between Great Britain 
and the courts of Portugal and Spain. On the 
subject of making the traffic punishable as a 
crime, he must observe, that this country was 
the first to set the example. Portugal had the 
credit of being the first to imitate it, and the 
Spanish government had the same purpose in 
contemplation. But even after these legislative 
penalties should have been enacted, there would 
still remain a great and obvious danger, if the 
flag of one nation were to be considered as a 
protection against the cruizers of every other. 
(Hear, hear.) If the abolition of the trade in 
slaves was of infinite importance to humanity, 
those regulations by which alone it could be 
effectually accomplished were not less worthy 
of consideration. A rational hope might be 
entertained that the different states of Europe, 
by combining their efforts and their rights, upon 
the same general arrangement, and in pursuit of 
the same end, would ultimately succeed in pre¬ 
venting the flag of any one state from being 
abused as a cover of their crimes by the sub¬ 
jects of another. Without some system thus 
efficacious and universal in the principles which 
it recognized, the house, he thought, would 
agree with him, that they should only have ex¬ 
changed a regulated for an illicit trade, and that 
the abolition would only have caused it to be 
carried on in a more malignant form, and tinc¬ 
tured with a deeper character of atrocity. It 
was not merely important to obtain a 1 ecognition 
of the principle fully established by the treaties 
under consideration—he meant the principle of 
a mutual right of visit-—but it became necessary 
to stipulate also the means of adjudication in 
cases of detention under the exercise of this 
right. No independent power could be expect¬ 
ed to allow that the property of its subjects in 
time of peace should be seized and condemned 
to the extent of confiscation by the judgments 
of a foreign tribunal. Yet it was obvious, that 
to leave all such cases to the decision of that 
court to which the party captured would choose 
to resort, and which would naturally be that of 
his own country, would be far from satisfactory. 
The question thus arose, whether'some tribunal 
of a mixed nature was not that‘which waa 
best calculated to conciliate confidence; and the 
example of the one appointed by the treaty 
with France for the determination of colo¬ 
nial claims, afforded an encouraging belief that si¬ 
milar institutions' would not operate unsuccess • 
fully in this instance. It had appeared to him 
to be the best mode which had suggested itself 
of bringing such questions of forfeiture as should 
occur to an amicable as well as a just determi¬ 
nation. All these arrangements, he could assure 
the house, had been the work of much time, 
and of protracted negotiation. That negotia¬ 
tion had continued in progress nearly three 
years, in consequence of the many difficulties 
which it was necessary to surmount, although 
the ability and diligence of Sir H. Wellesley in 
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pursuing them, and of Mr. Vaughan, the minister 
at the court of Madrid in his absence, had en¬ 
titled them to the esteem and gratitude of the 
Country. In return for the advantages and con¬ 
cessions at length obtained, the house must of 
Course have expected that some claim of com¬ 
pensation would be advanced by Spain. He 
might, however, assure them, that the difficulty 
had not lain in the disposition of the Spanish 
government, so much as in the prejudices natu¬ 
rally entertained upon this subject amongst a 
Commercial and a colonial people. It was im¬ 
possible for the government, without doing an 
imprudent violence to those prejudices, to have 
terminated the negotiations at an earlier period. 
With reference to the pecuniary compensation, 
amounting to 400 , 000 /. which it was stipulated 
by this treaty that Spain should receive, he had 
to state, that so far from this being the only mo¬ 
tive for acceding to it, the merchants at Havan- 
nah had offered a much larger sum to the court 
of Spain, for even a li mited allowance of the ti ade. 
The house had had some experience as to the 
general nature of this subject, and former dis¬ 
cussions had established certain criteria by 
which it was now necessary in justice to esti¬ 
mate it. On one occasion, which the house 
must well remember, when his Majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters were pressed to disclose what was the 
state and course of the pending negotiations 1 
ont his subject, he had mentioned, that an 
offer had been made on the part of the British 
to the Spanish government of the sum of 
850,000/. upon the conditions contained in the 
treaty now concluded, together with a loan of 
10 , 000,000 of dollars, in consideration of an 
immediate abolition; and that this offer had 
been refused. Not a voice was then raised in 
parliament to disapprove of this offer as exces¬ 
sive or impolitic. Some members there were, 
whom he now saw in their places, who declaied 
their persuasion that it was vain to expect that 
Spain, however she might negotiate, would ever 
finally consent to a treaty of abolition. He 
hoped that, with these recollections, the house 
would take an honest view of this question, and 
not shrink from the limited pecuniary sacrifice 
which they were called upon to make. He had 
already said, that it did not grow out of any 
aversion before entertained by the Spanish ca¬ 
binet to the measure at length happily adopted, 
though unquestionably the sentiment declared at 
the congress of Vienna had carried its influence 
to every court of Europe. The government of 
Spain had referred the question to the council 
of the Indies, whose decision admitted the prin¬ 
ciple of abolition, but under such qualifications 
as rendered it impossible to view it immediately 
as a question chiefly of moral feeling. A much 
larger sum was required than his Majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters thought it right to concede, and they had 
experienced considerable embarrassment in the 
settlement of this claim. The onginafoffer of 
850,ooo/. and a loan of ten millions or dollars, 
was a millstone about the necks of the British 


government in the late negotiation. Ilis Ma¬ 
jesty's ministers had been obliged to represent 
to tne court of Spain, that, since the offer to 
which he had adverted, England had fought in 
the cause of the world, and that, having achieved 
its safety, it had been rendered unable, by its 
efforts, to expend the sum originally proposed ; 
and therefore, that Spain must confine her claims 
within narrower limits. It was stipulated at 
length, that 400 , 000 /. should be paid in one en¬ 
tire sum, and that the portion of it which was 
to indemnify claimants under illegal captures 
should be paid to the Spanish government in the 
first instance, to whom the claimants would then 
have to look for satisfaction. This last was the 
course adopted in the Portuguese treaty, and 
appeared the more proper, as the claims in ques¬ 
tion were not upon the British government, but 
upon the captors. It had been requested, that 
arrangements and regulations should be made, by 
which such claims might be substantiated as 
might be consideied just, and that such compen¬ 
sation as was thought advisable might be given 
for all losses that would be sustained. Claims 
were made, and claims to a^very large amount in¬ 
deed, which the parties were, however, induced 
finally to withdraw. The articles were, in con¬ 
sequence, altered to the state in which they now 
appeared. Under all circumstances, then, he 
trusted that the sum which had been agreed upon 
had been reduced as low as possible, and that it 
| went, in reality, very little, if at all, beyond what 
the general justice of the country might be sup¬ 
posed to afford. Indeed, it seemed to him, that 
the affair couM not now take another course. 
There was one objection which might be urged 
against this transaction, and that was, that the 
money might be appropriated to other, and, it 
might be said, to better purposes. The house 
would, however, feci, that that ought to have 
been taken at a much earlier period in the nego¬ 
tiations upon the subject: for if any such ob¬ 
jection had been made, his Majesty’s ministeis 
would never have suffered the affair to proceed, 
if there had been any prohibitions of a pecuniary 
nature. Differences of opinion might exist 
with respect to the mode in which Spain intend¬ 
ed to apply this money. But he deprecated any 
mixing up of the South American question (for 
the consideration of which other opportunities 
would occur) with the question then before the 
house. We ought to receive the concessions of 
Spain, on the important subject of the abolition 
of the slave trade, with cordiality, and whatever 
difference of opinion might exist on other 
points of Spanish policy, on the topic of 
the abolition of the slave trade, there could 
be but one sentiment. Every credit ought 
to be given to the acts of the court of 
Madrid with respect to it, and nothing should 
be allowed to occur that was calculated to 
weaken the bond of union between the two 
countries on this subject. With respect to the 
question of South America, he thought it was 
one of too great magnitude to be discussed/ in- 
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cideotally with what was at present before the 
house. • Indeed, he did not think the house 
could enter into* such a discussion for another 
reason—they had not information sufficient 
about that country to enable them to consider 
its bearings upon any question; they did not 
know precisely the situation in which it stood. 
That was a question, indeed, that involved too 
many great principles for any man hastily to 
discuss it, and all the complicated policy with 
which it was connected. He trusted, that there 
was nothing to excite any adverse feelings on 
the part of any gentleman, but that they would 
all allow that it was wise and proper to enter 
iBto such a treaty; that it was liberal and just; 
and that, under those feelings, they would not 
mix it with grounds which could not properly 
be discussed till they were fully understood. 
On the whole, he hoped that there would be 
but one feeling of gratitude to Spain for an ex¬ 
ertion which was-'so much to her honour, and 
to the benefit of the world—an exertion, he said, 
for it was a great exertion on her part. He 
trusted, that when that one great effort had been 
made, no difference would arise between the 
governments, but that it would be seen and un¬ 
derstood ; and that Spain intended not only to 
abolish the slave trade as far as she was con¬ 
cerned, but to effect what would be, in fact, its 
complete annihilation. It was evident that it 
could never have been abolished but for Spam ; 
for though the tiaffic might have been excluded 
from our own colonies, and fiom parts with 
which we were intimately connected, as long as 
the Spanish flag should float on her foreign pos¬ 
sessions, it would be kept up there, in all the 
southern provinces of the United States, and in 
the whole of that depot to which those who 
employed themselves in such transactions would 
constantly resort.—He did not know that he had 
any thing further of importance to state to the 
committee, but he was glad that we might 
congratulate ourselves upon drawing so nearly 
to tne close of so infamous a traffic. We had 
one satisfaction—all had been done that was in 
our power. By legislation it was known how 
great had been the exeitions of the country. 
With respect to regulation and treaty, the exer¬ 
tion of that principle had been commenced, and 
he hoped we should soon see the good effects 
of the proceedings. He had no doubt but the 
additional articles which had been prefixed to 
the treaty would meet with entire concurrence, 
in consideration of the powers which they re¬ 
posed in us. From the declaration which the 
government of Spain had made, that no effort 
should be omitted on their part for the abolition 
of the slave trade, he could not help thinking 
that—great as might be the repugnance of the 
country to any regulation on the subject—he 
could not help thinking that it would be a final 
advantage; and that, guided as they were, the 
moral reelings which would inspire mem would 
overcome their repugnance, ana that we should 
discover some method by which all nations 
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might become united in the same sentiment with 
regard to the destruction of this trade. Under 
these circumstances he should move, 4 that the 
committee should make such provision as should 
seem to them necessary for the fulfilment of 
a treaty between his Britannic Majesty and 
his Most Catholic Majesty, for preventing their 
subjects from engaging in any illicit traffic in 
slaves, signed at Madrid, the 23d of Septem¬ 
ber 1817.’ And if the house should be of 
opinion th?t his motion was such as ought to 
be entertained, he should move for leave to 
bring in a bill or bills in pursuance of that mo¬ 
tion, and when the house went into a committee 
of supply, should move a resolution for a sum 
of 400 , 000 /. in consequence of the provisions 
of those bills. In this, as in all proceedings of a 
similar nature, it was for the legislature to com¬ 
plete the work. The crown could only take 
steps subject to the disapproval or confirmation 
of parliament. But he hoped, that when the 
meat extent of the benefit that would be con¬ 
ic) red was put in comparison with the money 
that was to be paid, or the inconvenience that 
might be incurred, parliament would not fail to 
set an example to all the countries of Europe, 
and to shew, that that power which was so 
great in point of marine i ights, was the first to 
submit its flag and those rights, so that it might 
prevent them from becoming the cloak of crime 
and immorality, and those principles which were 
now become universally and jusdy detested by 
the world. {Hear, hear.) 

The motion which the noble lord had react 
having been put from the chair. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote rose and observed, that 
the 400 , 000 /. might be much more advantage¬ 
ously distributed in this country. It would fur¬ 
nish the means of giving to 8,000 individuals 
the sum of 50/. each. To him it appeared to be ‘ 
false humanity to be thus seeking for channels of 
disposing of our money, however benevolent 
our intention. Nor did it appear to him that 
Spain had the power of expediting the abolition 
of the Slave Trade to the extent desired. With¬ 
out touching on the subject, the discussion of 
which at the present moment the noble lord had 
very properly deprecated, he might say, that the 
revolt of the Spanish colonies in South' America 
was notorious, that several of those colonies 
had established their independence, and that 
probably the whole of Spanish America would 
eventually be emancipated. What would then 
be the situation of Spain with reference to colo¬ 
nial possessions? Those possessions would be 
confined to Cuba and to the Spanish part of St* 
Domingo. We should in that case be purchas¬ 
ing honour at too dear a rate. He was astonish¬ 
ed that his Majesty’s ministers could advise the 
Prince Regent to accede to such a treaty at such 
a time. Whether in peace or m war, the people 
of this country were, it seemed, to be goaded 
into madness by incessant demands on their 
pockets. It was impossible that we could thus 
continue to be the general paymasters of 
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Europe. He was surprised that ministers were 
not impressed with the necessity of discontinu¬ 
ing so profuse a system of policy. He hoped 
that this would be the last instance of it, and 
that henceforth the strict line of economy would 
be constantly observed. If that house wished to 
regain the good opinion of the public, of whicli 
they had lost much of late yeais, they must well 
consider grants of this nature befoie they ac¬ 
quiesced in them. They must act up to the 
lea! principles of the constitution, and shew 
themselves the faithful and vigilant guardians of 
the public purse. With respect to the tiaflic in 
question, no man detested it moie than himself; 
but when there was so much dLti ess at home, 
he thought parliament bound to demand from 
, ministers a much more satisfactory explanation, 
before they acceded to a dt mand which added 
at once 20 , 000 /. a year to the national expendi- 
tuie. He wished them to remember the old pro¬ 
verb, “ Be just, before you are generous.” If 
our coffers were full, he would allow them to take 
millions for such a purpose; but empty as they 
were, he would oppose granting 400 pence to any 
Potentate in Europe.—He should satisfy himself 
with stiongly protesting against the measure; 
although he was not alittle inclined to move an ad¬ 
dress to the Prince Regent, praying that that 
pan of the treaty which granted to Spain the sum 
of 400,000/. might not be carried into execution. 

Mr. Wilberforce expressed bis surprise at the 
observations of the hon. baronet. lie was per¬ 
suaded that the house would think that the sum 
of 400,000/. could not be better expended than 
in the way' proposed. As to the pioposition for 
granting 5o/. each to 8,ono individuals in this 
country, the hon. baronet forgot that if the 
400,000/. were not voted for the purpose under 
discussion, it would not be voted for any other. 
•Instead of 8 , 000 persons, however,among whom 
this 400,000/. might be divided, or on whom, to 
take another view of the subject, the expense 
was to fall, the whole population of the Empire 
ought to be calculated upon, and it would then 
appear, that the relief in the one case, and the 
burden in the other, amounted to two-pence 
halfpenny a man; and the question then was, 
whether for such a consideiation, a national ob¬ 
ject, an object of such unquestionable humanity, 
an object so connected with the character of the 
country, should be abandoned ? One thing was 
perfectly dear,—that the hon. baronet’s proposal 
could not be adopted, and that the treaty, and 
with it all hope of the extinction of the Slave 
Trade, must be wholly rejected, or that it must 
be accepted with the pecuniary engagement under 
consideration. As one who always wished for 
the final abolition of the Slave Trade, he con¬ 
sidered the noble lord entitled to his highest 
gratitude for that long course of diplomatic 
exertion which he had employed in favour of 
the cause; and for the issue which seemed cer¬ 
tain to crown his labours, he was still more en¬ 
titled to his thanks. It would be a vefy narrow 
view of the question indeed, merely to consider 
? 


it with reference to Spain itself; he considered 
it as the great moral principle, the total aboli¬ 
tion of the Slave Trade (Hear, hear), to com¬ 
plete which nothing more seemed necessary than 
to carry into execution what was now proposed. 
The hon. baionctwas taking a very incorrect 
view of the subject, if he thought, the payment 
of the sum stipulated so much money lost to 
the country. Supposing that we were really 
determined to effect the abolition of the Slave 
Trade without the treaty, theie could scarcely 
be any thing more likely to give rise to disputes 
between thus countiy and others, and a single 
armament would cost more than the whole 
amount ol this very sum; (Hear) and were 
we to conclude that we weiu ever to hope to see 
a commercial connexion formed with that coun¬ 
try which had only hirhcito been the scene of 
cruelty and brutality ! lie confessed that he was 
sanguine enough to believe, that he should him¬ 
self live to see the period when we should de¬ 
rive the greatest advantages hom cur intercourse 
with a people no longer classed with the beasts 
of the field, but invested with that moral dignity 
which is the undoubted attribute of all human 
beings. He ti usted that this period was not far 
distant, as there was at that moment upon the 
coast of Africa a free community living under 
the influence and protection of British laws, 
and fast appioaching to the condition of a flou¬ 
rishing colony. It would be an inteicsting, and 
striking, and gloiious scene; and wc should 
form a connexion with the intciior, which would 
more than compensate for all the tiouble and 
expense of our exertions. It was truly said, 
that much difficulty had been endured in the 
prosecution of the design connected with this 
great object; and for the success of the present 
treaty, he believed that we were indebted in a 
great degree to the congress at Vienna. 3ut 
wc should not expect too much at once from 
Spain and Portugal, when we recollected our 
own former share in the trade, though he had 
not despaired of making them ashamed of con¬ 
tinuing it. When the money was deducted 
which was to be considered as compensation, 
there might remain 200 , 000 /.; but Spain would 
not perhaps reckon that as so much paid ; and we 
ought not to think too much of those things, for 
there might be many who wanted compensation 
and indemnification, and it was not known ex¬ 
actly to us what might be the state of the com¬ 
mercial interests of that count! y. There might 
even some of that money revert to some of our 
own subjects. The Slave Trade ought to be 
abolished for ever. It was not sufficient to pass 
a law that it should be so. When all the pow¬ 
ers had agreed to its abolition, he trusted it 
would be called by its proper title, nothing short 
of piracy, and be visited with the punisnment 
due to that crime. (Hear, hear.) If such, then, 
were really the nature and character of that 
trade; if we carried it on for so many years, 
and could so long submit ouiselves to such a 
a traffic: if we judged from the tartly justice 
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which we ourselves had rendered; if we could 
continue the trade as we did when we had the 
means of providing our colonies—if all these 
things were considered, was there not some¬ 
thing due from us ? Did we not owe a sort of 
smart-money for what we had done ? To make 
up for the injuries we had brought upon Africa, 
we ought not to be unwilling to make such a 
sacrifice. He hoped sincerely that when the 
hon. baronet came to reflect a little, he would 
not think the money given likely to be wasted, 
or to be improperly bestowed. " If, indeed, we 
only considered it upon the most simple com¬ 
mercial footing, as a common mercantile regula¬ 
tion, we should find it abundantly recompensed 
by the result; but when there was a nobler con¬ 
sideration to interfere, such a sum might easily be 
sacrificed. As an act of generosity we ought to 
spare it, for, indeed, he considered generosity it¬ 
self as only justice; and considering the many 
blessings which the Almighty haa showered 
upon this country, he should be ashamed to re¬ 
fuse such a sum, though it might do much to¬ 
wards alleviating the miseries of our fellow- 
countrymen. He hoped that other measures 
would also be adopted. It might be necessary 
to remind the house that his noble friend was 
placed in a new diplomatic path, which had not 
been trodden before, and that, therefore, he was 
surrounded with greater difficulties. It was not 
fair to estimate the whole of the benefit to be 
derived from the measure by looking at it singly; 
it was in point of fact nothing more than the 
foundation-stone, or the single arch, from which 
a building was to arise whicn would reflect more 
honour upon the humanity and magnanimity of 
these times than any other act whatever. He 
could not but think that the grant would be 
more than repaid to this country in commercial 
advantages, by the opening of a great continent 
to our industry, an object which would be en¬ 
tirely defeated if this traffic was to be carried 
on by the Spanish nation. Considering it either 
with regard to interest or generosity, he felt 
that it reflected honour on his noble friend who 
had brought it forward, and on the house which 
was likely to adopt it. 

Sir 0. Mosley said, he looked upon the hon. 
gentleman as the saviour of the African slave, 
and it was, therefore, very painful indeed to 
say any thing against what lie had advanced. 
He could not agree to the propriety of voting 
so large a sum of money for such a purpose, 
and he wished the hon. gentleman would con¬ 
sider the millions which that house were con¬ 
tinually voting away. If he was not right, he 
hoped the noblelord would correct him; but there 
was something which he recollected, that seem¬ 
ed. to shew, that this grant was unnecessary 
and superfluous. The court of Spain, if he was 
not mistaken, had stipulated to abolish the 
slave-trade in eight years, without compen¬ 
sation.—(Lord Castlereagh signified his dis¬ 
sent from this statement.)—He had so un¬ 
derstood it, but would submit, if he was 
wrong; but supposing bis impression to be cor- 
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rect, why should they not rather wait for the 
expiration of that period, than come forward 
under the present circumstances of the country, 
with four hundred thousand pounds ? He be¬ 
lieved the fact to be, that the court of Spain 
was too politic for us. The slave-trade, after 
all, was but of little importance to her. She 
was at war with her colonies; if in that war she 
was unsuccessful, of what use would it be? And 
what would be the consequence, as far as the 
object of this vote was concerned ? Why, we 
should in all probability be called upon to vote 
the same sum to that separate independent go¬ 
vernment, which, in such an event, would be esta¬ 
blished. He hoped in God that such a separa¬ 
tion would take place. It was the interest of 
mankind that it should: it was particularly the 
interest of this fine and commercial country, 
that other countries should be free, and in a 
condition to reciprocate commercial advantages 
upon liberal ana enlightened principles. His 
hon. friend on the bench below (Mr. Wilber- 
force) had spoken of the great commercial ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from an establishment on 
the coast of Africa. He would beg leave to re¬ 
mind him what that had cost already, what 
sums of money had been expended on the co¬ 
lony of Sierra Leone, and how many lives had 
been lost. His hon. friend had furtner stated, 
that the question amounted to this—whether 
the slave trade should be abolished or not ? He 
could by no means agree with him in such an 
inteipretation. He had himself voted for the 
abolition, and he felt as much pride of heart as 
any man who had so voted, in having contri¬ 
buted to put down that abominable and inhu¬ 
man traffic. The question appeared to him to 
be this—whether they would grant such a sum 
to enable Spain to carry on the war against her 
colonics ? And in deciding upon this question, 
they would do well to consider, whether, by 
redeeming by such an expedient one African 
slave, they aid not in effect impose slavery 
upon thousands now struggling for freedom in 
another quarter of the world? He should not 
trespass any longer upon their time by giving 
his opinions, which would probably be attended 
with no effect; but he felt it a duty incumbent 
on him to state to the house, that he regarded 
the treaty, as far as concerned the point to 
which he had directed his observations, one of 
the most impolitic, nefarious and ruinous thar 
ever was entered into; and, entertaining such 
opiniohb, he shoald feci himself under the ne¬ 
cessity of pressing the question to a vote. 

Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, said tha? 
Spain was under no pledge of the nature alluded 
to by the hon. baronet. The Spanish minister 
had stated eight years as the period when his 
Catholic Majesty might find it convenient to 
enter into arrangements with a view to the abo¬ 
lition of the slave-trade, but there was no po¬ 
sitive engagement which pledged the Spanish 
nation tp the discontinuance of the traffic at the 
expiration of eight years. He (the noble lord) 
attached far more consequence to the articles oi 
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regulation in the present treaty, than to the 
formal concurrence of Spain in the abolition. 

Sir J. Macintosh professed that he should 
have contented himself with a silent vote on the 
present occasion, as he thought nothing could 
be added to the eloquent and able address of 
his hon. friend, the member for Bramber(Mr. 
Wilbcrforce), if he did not wish to express his 
Opinion on the slave-trade abolition act, and to 
answer some observations which fell from two 
hon. baronets who had spoken against this 
treaty, and who, he was sure, felt the same ab¬ 
horrence of the inhuman traffic which it abolish¬ 
ed as he did. Concurring with the last speaker 
in his opinion of the faith of Spain, and in his 
wisheswith respect to the South American cause, 
he could not agree with him in his remarks on 
the impolicy or the inefficiency of the present 
measure. The slave-trade abolition was the 
greatest question which could come before the 
house, and to accomplish effectually such an 
object, no sacrifice could be reckoned too great, 
involving, as it did, not only the greatest pro¬ 
spective ail van tapes to the nation, but the na¬ 
tional moiality and chaiacter. ( Hear , hear.) 
The hon. baronet who spoke last, in his cen¬ 
sure of the treaty upon the table, had omitted, 
as had been remaiked by the noble lord oppo¬ 
site, the most impoitant part of the case, by 
not adveiting to the ciicumstance that it was 
not only a treaty of stipulation, but of regula¬ 
tion. [Hear.) lie (Sir J. Macintosh) wondered 
how any one who doubted the good faith of 
Spain, who thought that any engagement enter¬ 
ed into with that power could not be relied 
upon, should yet profess himself contented with 
a bare stipulation to abolish the traffic at the 
end of eight years, and forget those regulations, 
the regulations for enforcing this engagement, 
yvhich constituted the most important part of 
the treaty. ( Hear , hear.) He (Sir J. Mac¬ 
intosh) concurred with the noble lord in the 
objections he felt£g§grant the right of searching 
British vessels, e&Jept on very strong grounds. 
He felt for the glory of the country as warmly 
as any man; he feh for the honour of the Bri¬ 
tish nag; he was proud of that commercial 
prosperity which it covered, and of those tri¬ 
umphs which it had gained: but while he con¬ 
sidered that it had never been disgraced by 
defeat, or lowered to an enemy; while he re¬ 
flected that we had dung to it in danger; that 
it had carried us through the storms that assail¬ 
ed us; that it not only constituted oumational 
security, but was the source of our national 
honour, he thought that it now rose to higher 
honours by bending to the cause of humanity 
and justice. (Loud cheering .) Our pride for a 
moment was suspended, our feelings of jealous 
ambition gave way, when we saw that which had 
braved the storms of war, and appeared triumph¬ 
ant on every sea and against every opponent, 
bending to protect the feeble, and oppressed, 
and the ignorant; whose gratitude Yfp should 
aspire to deserve, though they were perhaps not 
seaside of our efforts for their welfare. (Hear, 
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hear.) He heard with infinite satisfaction from 
the noble lord, that there was a general desire 
among the governments of Europe to take the 
most effectual means to secure the abolition* 
He heard these assurances with more pleasure 
as regarded France, as appearances in that 
country were rather unfavourable. He could not 
forget, that after Prince Talleyrand in July, 1815, 
had declared the abolition by the French govern¬ 
ment, and after the same measure was solemnly 
stipulated in the treaty of November of the same 
year, the British admiralty, on inquiring last 
year what had been done to carry the treaty into 
execution, found that no act had been passed till 
January 1817. These were circumstances that 
had created great uncertainty in his mind, 
with regard to the favourable disposition of 
France to this great cause, and he was happy to 
find that the noble lord had obtained the assu¬ 
rances which this night he had expressed. The 
conduct of Holland, he was happy to see, was 
very different; and the measures or the govern¬ 
ment of that country were the more honourable 
to it, as they appeared connected with a great 
apparent sacrifice of national interest, ana ran 
counter to strong national prejudices. The 
habits and principles of that people were more 
colonial and commercial than those of any other 
nation ; the slave-trade appeared one of the 
great sources of their prosperity, and of the 
most important means of cultivating their settle¬ 
ments ; and the abolition of it, therefore, was to 
be regarded as the triumph of principle over in¬ 
terest. [Hear, hear.) There was no doubt, 
from the pledges they had already given of their 
sincerity, that they would concur in any regula¬ 
tion for the most effectual abolition.—Adverting 
to an observation of the last speaker, that he 
originally concurred in the act of abolition in 
this country, but would make no pecuniary 
sacrifices to procure it in others, the hon. mem¬ 
ber said, that in this averment the hon. baronet 
did not appear consistent in reasoning ; for in 
voting the abolition as regarded Great Britain, 
he had certainly voted an apparent pecuniary 
sacrifice. He had agreed to a measure which its 
opponents declared would ruin our colonial pros¬ 
perity ; aDd which certainly, in the mean time, af¬ 
fected extensively some of our commercial inte¬ 
rests. It had in the end been so far from produc¬ 
ing any injury, that it really had turned out to the 
national advantage. If such was the case with 
the British abolition act, if it had at lirst ap¬ 
peared a sacrifice, and had ultimately become 
not less beneficial in its operation than it was 
honourable in its motive, might it not be ex¬ 
pected that the apparent sacrifice of pecuniary 
interest required by the present treaty would re¬ 
dound as much to our advantage as to our cha¬ 
racter and consistency ? [Hear, hear.) He had 
nothing more to say but to express his approba¬ 
tion of the provisions of the treaty under con¬ 
sideration. He did so, because it gave the right 
of mutual search, the only security against illicit 
traffic; because he thought it embraced the only 
effectual means of putting an end to the barba- 
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rides of the Africun trade; because it was only 
calling upon parliament to redeem the pledges 
which it had given in its numerous addresses to 
the throne, condemning the trade, expressing its 
desire of seeing it abolished, and imploring the 
Prince Regent to take effectual measures with 
his allies for that purpose; (Hear) because, as 
long as the abolition was partial, greater evils 
must arise to the natives of Africa from an illicit 
traffic, than those from which we had rescued 
them; (Hear) and because every step taken in 
this great cause was an advance to its final success. 
The hon. member in concluding said, he would 
take the liberty of giving an explanation of a pas¬ 
sage of an eloquent, able, and learned judgment 
of a ) ight hon. gentleman, (Sir W. Scott) whom 
he was sorry not now to see in his place, which 
as applied to the right of search had Jjeen mis¬ 
apprehended. The judgment was given in the 
case of the French ship Louis, by the first autho¬ 
rity in Europe, and a general observation in it 
had been misunderstood. In opposition to the 
interpretation put on the passage to which he 
referred, he would contend, that if, after this 
treaty, the commander of a British ciuiscr sees 
a ship engaged in the slave-trade whicii he be¬ 
lieves to have Spanish property on board, and 
if it really turns out that it belongs to the sub¬ 
jects of another nation, any haudulent use of 
the flag could not protect it against the opera¬ 
tion of the ninth article of the treaty. That 
article stipulates tire right of mutual search, and 
the officers of each nation may visit suspected 
vessels. If slaves are found on board belong¬ 
ing to Spanish subjects, the condemnation is 
a matter of course. If they belong to 
Spaniards, though under the Dutch, Ham¬ 
burgh, or other flag, the owners could not be 
heard. 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. expressed his satisfaction 
at the judgment adverted to by his hon. and 
learned friend, but did not see how. it could be 
mistaken. The property of Spaniards in slaves, 
under any flag, could not be protected from cap¬ 
ture. He might illustrate this position by a re¬ 
ference to the rights of neutrals and belligeients 
in time of war. A suspected vessel in the latter 
case, though under a neutral flag, might be de¬ 
tained, ana if it carried enemy’s property might 
be condemned. He would not trouble the house 
with many observations, as it appeared to be 
unanimous in approving of the present treaty. 
The hon. baronet who spoke last but one, had 
alluded to the application of the money to be 
granted by the present treaty, and had insinuated 
that Spain entered into the cause of the abolition 
merely with a view to this advantage; but he 
ought to have recollected, that if tne Spanish 
government had merely looked to pecuniary ad¬ 
vantages, it would have received a greater sum 
from its own subjects for leave to continue the 
trade, than it now obtained from us for abolishing 
it. The merchants of the Havannah would have 
given 2 , 000,000 /. for such a licence. He con¬ 
gratulated the house and the country on the great | 
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progress which the cause of humanity had made 
within the last century, and the extraordinary 
change which had taken place in public opinion. 
In the beginning of the last century, we deemed 
it a great advantage to obtain by the anient* con¬ 
tract, the right of supplying with slaves the pos¬ 
sessions of that very power which we were now 
paying for abolishing the trade. During the 
negotiations which preceded the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelte, we higgled for four years longer 
of mis exclusive trade; and in the treaty 
of Madrid, we clung to the last remains of 
the aisiento contract. A new era had now 
dawned : we looked in vain for the barbarities 
that desolated Africa, which, at the beginning of 
the last century, was the scene of a consecrated 
rapine, the asylum of legalized violence. Our 
laws now declared the trade to which we for¬ 
merly clung to be a crime. Our efforts had 
been successful in awaking other nations to the 
same sentiments of humanity with which we 
were actuated. Much of this favourable dispo¬ 
sition of foreign governments to the cause of 
the abolition was to be attributed to the congress 
of Vienna. We had there engaged the Sove¬ 
reigns of Europe to stipulate for the abolition of 
the trade in slaves; we had since made the 
abolition an indispensable article in all our 
treaties and negotiations; we had spread light 
on those cruelties from which we called upon all 
civilized nations to rescue Africa. The univer¬ 
sal abolition was not far distant. The trade bad 
continued so long to disgrace European com¬ 
merce, because the atrocities in which it originat¬ 
ed, and which it tended to perpetuate, were not 
known in all their enormity. Even in England 
the public did not for a long time believe them, 
or view them in their proper light. The igno¬ 
rance in which the other nations of Europe lay 
with regard to this subject was now nearly dis¬ 
pelled, and we might expect the burst of 
feeling which appeared in England to become 

S nenu. Then, and not till then, would our 
x>urs be closed, and our end attained. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Bennett gave his cordial approbation to 
the treaty, and thought that the pecuniary sa¬ 
crifice was insignificant, compared with the mag¬ 
nitude of the object in view.- He declared, that 
he believed there could be no difficulty in raising 
the sum for such an object, though it were only 
by a subscription from house to house. (Hear,' 
hear.) He rose, however, for a different pur¬ 
pose than'to make any observations on the pre-: 
sent treaty. He wished to bring under the view 
of the house the conduct of France in this great' 
cause. He could not but say, that we had oeen* 
used in the most scandalous manner by the 
government of that country. The nouse 
would remember the declaration of France 
through her minister Talleyrand, in favour of 
the abolition of the trade, immediately after the ( 
battle in which so much British blood had flow¬ 
ed to restore the monarch of that country to 
his throne. Af ter this, there were complsuatg 
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that the trade was still carried on by Fiench sub¬ 
jects ; and when, nearly two years afterwards, 
our minister at the French court applied to know 
what had been done to carry the .abolition into 
effect, the answer was, that some colonial 
regulation had taken place; but it had subse¬ 
quently come out in court, that no such order 
or regulation as was intimated had ever been 
issued. It made no difference that the trade 
was not carried on in British vessels, if it was 
Carried on by British capital. An active trade 
in slaves was well known to have been carried 
on up to a very recent period by French sub¬ 
jects, since the delivery of Senegal to France. 
The trade had revived in that part of Africa, 
and had given rise to all those evils with which 
it was formerly attended. It had armed nation 
against nation — tribe against tribe — Moors 
against negroes. The kings stripped their vil¬ 
lages, to send the people down to the French 
traders ; and these traders were throwing back 
the settlements into that state of misery, distress 
and wietchedness, in which they had been an¬ 
tecedent to the time of the abolition. He would 
ask the noble loid if we were still to allow our¬ 
selves to be deluded by the French govern¬ 
ment ?—Was the old French system again to be 
acted on ?—He hoped we should not again, 
from experience, come to the conclusion that we 
cannot trust them. Was a treaty to be no secu¬ 
rity ?—And was there always to be some stroke 
of policy played off—always to be some trick 
and subterfuge to avoid carrying the stipula¬ 
tions of a treaty into execution ?—We knew too 
well the faithlessness of the rulers of France.— 
He would not say but that those who now go¬ 
verned that country were better than the man 
who lately held its sceptre; but we were ac¬ 
quainted with the race that ruled that nation, 
and we knew how faithless they had always 
been. He would not, at this time, enter into 
all the details which had passed on this subject 
with the person who was now detained at St. 
Helena; but, under all the circumstances of the 
case, he called upon the house to say, whether 
the noble lord did not owe it to the country to 
expjain, whether the slave-trade was not to be 
carried on by the French government with as 
much vigour, and to as great an extent, as 
we knew it had, till within a few months, been 
carried on ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if any thing could 
discourage the French government from pursu¬ 
ing that honourable conducts which they had so 
fully pledged themselves, and in which all the 
nations of Europe were so deeply interested, it 
, must arise from viewing their actions in the light 
ia which the hon. member had been pleased 
to place them. He was not French lawyer 
enough to know what hold the principles of a 
treaty between the French government and an¬ 
other power had on French subjects, without the 
authority of a law of the country to give effect 
to them. This, however, he could say, that no 
engagement could have recorded ia* more ex* 
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pheit and comprehensive terms the abolition of 
the slave-trade on the part of Fi ance. He had 
considered it his duty, in consequence of diffi¬ 
culties which had been started on the point, to 
make inquiries whether the law of France could 
take notice of a treaty entered into with a 
foreign power, the provisions of which, in so 
far as obligatory on France, were not incorpo¬ 
rated into a law of that country. However that 
might be, to his certain knowledge, the French 
government had immediately acted on the 
treaty, and sent despatches to the different ports 
for tne purpose of securing its execution. He 
could state also that the governor of the Island 
of Bourbon had actually been displaced by the 
French government for allowing the trade in 
slaves to oe carried on in that colony. And he 
could also say, that whenever any information 
had been received by him respecting any traffic 
in slaves on the part of French subjects, he had 
transmitted it regularly to die French govern¬ 
ment, and they had never received it otherwise 
than with every appearance of the most anxious 
desire to act upon it. He certainly was not aware 
of any defect in the law, till die question was 
lately brought into discussion in a court of jus¬ 
tice. After an adjudication on that point, he 
apprehended that France would consider it her 
duty to adopt such ulterior regulations as the 
necessity of the case might require; and, indeed, 
he was prepared to state, that the French am¬ 
bassador had not only represented the frets to 
his court, but had also requested him to com¬ 
municate all the laws which had been passed in 
this country, at the same time stating, that his 
government was most sincerely desirous of con¬ 
curring in every measure which might tend to 
secure the great object in question. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Gordon considered the right of search a 
very great advantage gained by the present 
treaty. He was aware that 400,000/. was hero 
given for what could not be received for three 
years to come; and that this money was given 
on chance. But he thought the country would 
very willingly advance this sum, even though 
they might be deceived; for it would put us m 
the right, and give us the strongest claims 
against Spain. He ceitainly doubted very much 
the ability of the merchants of the Ilavannah 
to advance two millions to the Spanish govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Marryat stated, that many vessels be¬ 
longing ro subjects of Spain and Portugal, en¬ 
gaged in the slave trade, had been in time of 
peace captured by our cruize, s, without any 
treaty to warrant such a proceeding, and con¬ 
demned in our courts. The value of the slave* 
per head, of which they were so deprived, 
might be calculated at 3 so dollars. They had 
not prosecuted their claims, and the bounty 
money had been paid to the captors. If they 
had prosecuted their claims, the sum which 
these persons would have had to receive would 
hare amounted to much moie than the sum ati- 
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pulated in this treaty. With respect to the 
objection, that this money might possibly be 
applied towards carrying on hostilities against I 
South America, they were to consider whether 
the possible chances of such misapplication 
ought to outweigh the positive advantages 
which we gained By this treaty, which, coupled 
with the treaty which was understood to be 
concluded at the same time with Portugal, 
put the abolition hereafter in our own power. 
With respect to the appointment of commis¬ 
sioners on the coast of Africa, and in the 
Spanish settlements, for the adjudication of 
causes, pursuant to the twelfth article of the 
treaty, he conceived that Sierra Leone, notwith¬ 
standing all the partiality which the hon. mem¬ 
ber for Bramber (Mr. Wilberforce), had for that 
place, was ill adapted for the residence of com¬ 
missioners, in consequence of its being at a great 
distance directly to the windward of the places 
to which the slave traders principally re¬ 
sorted. He had the authority of Sir James Yeo 
for saying, that it took frequently ten weeks in 
beating up to Sierra Leone, and during such a 
length of time, the mortality in the vessels must 
be very great. With respect to the conduct of 
the French government, he could only say, that 
at Martinique, he had made it his business to 
inquire into the subject, and he found at that 
colony, that as soon as could be expected after 
the treaty, instructions hail been sent out in a 
man of war, and from its an ival no vessels had 
cleared out from the custom-house of Martinique, 
for the purpose of engaging in the slave trade. 
He thought there was no good ground for accus¬ 
ing the French court of insincerity. 

'Mr. Wilberforce said, he had no partiality for 
Sierra Leone more than any ofhe. place, as a 
seat of the commissioners. He would readily 
assent to the nomination of any other place that 
might be thought more convenient. 

Sir W. Burroughs conceived that the grant of 
this sum was nothing more than an act of jus¬ 
tice to Spain, many of the vessels of which 
country had been captured in peace, when no 
treaty authorized such a proceeding. No less 
than 5,000 slaves had been seized in this way, 
and the value of each was stated at 75/.— 
This alone amounted to upwards of ‘500,ooo l. 
without including the value of the vessels, See. 
Hf thought the noble loi d and the British ambas¬ 
sador in Spain were entitled to thanks for the 
able manner in which they had conducted this ne¬ 
gotiation ; and he hoped that those mcmbc> s who 
had expressed disappiobation of the treaty 
would, on better reflection, withd' iw their op¬ 
position, and that the motion would be agiced to 
unanimously. 

The question was then loudly called for, and 
strangers were ordeiod to withdraw. On a di¬ 
vision, the numbers were— 

Ayes ... 56 

Noes ... -1 

Majori' y —52 
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i Committee op Supply.1 On a motion of the 
f Chancellor of the Exchequer that the House should 
resolve itself into a committee of supply, it was 
ordered, that the Spanish treaty should be re¬ 
ferred to the said committee, and that the same 
should sit on Wednesday next. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, Feb. 10. 

Irish Grand Juries Act Suspension Bile.] 
This bill was read a third time and passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, Feb. 10. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Wallace, Vice-Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Trade, took the oaths 
and his seat for Cockermouth. (See page 16.} 

London New Prison.] Sir W . Curtis 
brought up the report of the committee upon a 
petition of the Sheriffs and Common Council of 
London, respecting the completion of this 
prison. 

Upon the report being read and agreed to, 
the hon. baronet moved, “ That leave be given 
to bring in a bill for raising an additional sum of 
money for carrying into execution the acts of 
parliament for building a new prison for debtors, 
in the City of London, and for extending the 
powers of the said Acts.” 

Mr. H. Stunner observed, that the City of 
London was as much bound as anv other city or 
town, to build and sippoit its own prisons, 
without putting its lunula into the pockets of 
the public for that purpos- . Therefore, unless 
strong giounds were laid for the proposed 
mee.eurc, he should f.el it his duty to oppose 
it in limine. 

Sir TV. Curtis said, that the petition contained 
an ample explanation of those gromds. The 
fact was, that the erection and alfratton of the 
new u'ison foi debtois, had cost no less than 
, 130 ,ooo/. and it w as in oidcr to provide foi the 
j eXcca, bi yond the form- r grant nam-ly, for 
30 , 000 /., the: the motion which he had had the 
I honour to submit was hi ought forward. The 
, City of London was always icady, as the hon. 

member for Suney desired, to s.ippoi r its own 
| prisons; but the misi utune was,that.it was too 
! often called upon to suopo' l numm.-.s p> isoners 
, from inner districts. Still, the citizens of Lon- 
| don lid i.ot se k to put their hands into the 
! pock is of the pub!: ■ but only the liberty of 
J I ai‘. the money*.. quired among themselves, 

! through the medium of ilie orphans' fund, as it 
j was impiopeily caile<* ; tor this fund had no¬ 
thing whatever to do with orphans, ad slu aid 
rather be denominated a fund (■’ the improve¬ 
ment of the citv of London. The duty on 
coals WV 5 not cumpulsiv on every body, as 
people might buy and sell them elsewhere* if 
th< v chose. I, was a duty for improvement 
and benefit. Pa> lament had recognized th^ 
pj inoplc} and its Lutli should be maintained* 
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Mr. Sennet eaid, that upon this subject it was 
necessary that the house should consider, first, 
the propriety of granting the money required, 
and secondly, the manner in which that money 
was to be applied. He was enabled, from per¬ 
sonal observation, to say, that of all the gaols in 
England, that in Whitecross-street was the most 
unfit for its object, and the most incommodious 
for the prisoners, while it was by far the most 
expensive in its construction. It was only ne¬ 
cessary, indeed, to examine this clumsy edifice, 
to be satisfied of the fact; for would it be be¬ 
lieved, that a piison intended for the accommo¬ 
dation of hundreds of prisoners, was not even 
fire-proof? He had the honour of being a 
member of the committee of that house which 
visited this prison, and recommended certain 
alterations, but those alterations could not re¬ 
quire such a sum as the hon. baronet demanded. 
The hon. baronet had remarked, that such as 
did not think proper to contribute to the sum 
proposed to be raised, might go elsewhere than 
to tne port of London for coals. This was a 
very extraordinary remark, especially consi¬ 
dering the number of comparatively useless 
turnpikes which had been alieady erected upon 
the Thames. He alluded to the new locks, many 
of which were mere jobs; for although it was said, 
that they were erected for the security of the 
navigation and trade of the river, it was a fact 
that no one who had a barge of coals to convey, 
could deem it safe fiom robbeiv, without em¬ 
ploying persons for its special piotection. The 
city of London had been piofuse in the expen¬ 
diture of its funds. Whenever any ministerial 
Object was to be promoted, it was always ready 
with its presents, its swords, and its snuff- 
boxes : but it would become this city to be just 
before it was generous—to rescue its gaols from 
that discreditable, disgraceful state in which they 
notoriously weie, before they stood forward 
with ostentatious and unnecessary donations. 
The state of Newgate was really scandalous ; 
but all the gaols of the city were in a melancholy 
condition, and especially the Borough compter, 
in which there was scarcely an unbroken win¬ 
dow or pane of glass. Before they agreed to 
let the corporation of London raise more money 
for the city prisons, he hoped the house would 
desire to know how the sums already granted 
had been disposed of, and also demand a state¬ 
ment of the city funds. 

Sir J. Shaw expressed liis'hope, thaE neither 
that house nor the country, would ever be 
found to concur with the hon. gentleman who 
had sat down, in condemning the city of Lon¬ 
don for having given a grand entertainment to 
the libeiators of Europe, on the occasion of 
their visit to this country. If the house agreed 
in the principle upon which the money al¬ 
luded to in the motion was paid, he could not 
see upon what grounds that motion could be 
opposed.. i 

Mr. fif. Sumner said, that being dissatisfied 
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with the explanation which the hon. mover had 
given, he should feel it his duty ta submit an¬ 
other motion. 

Mr. Speaker observed, that there was then 
a motion before the house, and that the hon. 
member had already spoken. 

Mr. Sumner remarked, that he had merely 
put a question for explanation to the worthy 
Alderman, which did not, he presumed, pre¬ 
clude his right of speaking upon the motion. 
He, therefore, threw himself upon the indul¬ 
gence of the house, stating, that it was his in¬ 
tention to propose an amendment. He felt it to 
be his duty to save the pockets of his consti¬ 
tuents, and, therefore, he opposed the present 
motion. The orphans’ fund was a charge for 
the government of the city, and if that fund were 
found insufficient, the cause of that insufficiency 
ought to be explained, before any additional 
grant weie acceded to. But the improvident 
manner in which money was raised by the cor¬ 
poration of London, suggested the propriety of 
limiting its discretion, and watching its opera¬ 
tion ; for of the 100 , 000 /. which this corpora¬ 
tion was enabled by parliament to raise, for the 
el ection of the prison alluded to in the motion, 
10 , 000 /. was disposed of in an unaccountable 
manner, and this too at a time when the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer could raise money in 
the city at much less than five per cent. Now, 
as the interest upon loans to tne city was quite 
as punctually paid as that upon the public funds, 
he could not conceive a reason for such extreme 
difference. There was, he apprehended, but 
too much reason to believe that the loans to the 
city were mixed with a spirit of jobbing, and 
therefore he proposed to move that the names 
of the subscribe! s to the last loan should be laid 
befoie the house. The house would be sur¬ 
prised to learn, that among the contingencies 
upon the last loan, no less a sum than 3,000/. 
was set down for the expense of carrying the 
bill through parliament, which authorized that 
loan. IIow such expense could have accrued, 
he was quite at a loss to imagine. But there 
was another charge in the contingencies, which 
appeared equally unaccountable, namely, 3,000/. 
for the expense of making out the bonds upon 
this loan. With such facts before the house, 
was it too much to suspect the existence of a 
job in this transaction, somewhat similar to that 
which characterized the plan of building the 
new post-office ? That office ought rather to 
have been built in Moorfields, where there was 
plenty of waste ground, than on the proposed 
scitc, which was occupied with houses, all of 
| which it became necessary to purchase at an 
advanced rate. As to the duty on coals being 
collected among the city themselves, he must 
remark, that the county of Surrey was on the 
opposite bank of the river Thames, but that it* 
inhabitants could not have a load of coals with¬ 
out duty, unless they went for it below Graves¬ 
end. Surrey, however, must pay one-fifth of 
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the duty, and that would be about 8,000l.; a 
turn equal to the county rate. He would entreat 
the house to look at this subject, and see whe¬ 
ther it was proper to support the city’s acts of 
munificence, in which it was said they expend¬ 
ed 40,000/. in one fete, besides losing i,,ooo/. by 
carelessness. The hon. member concluded by 
moving to leave out from the word “ that” to 
the end of the question, in order to add the words, 
“ the report be taken into consideration upon 
Friday the 13th day of March next.” He wished 
that the house might in the interim have an op¬ 
portunity of examining the accounts with re¬ 
spect to the fund alluded to, and the manner 
in which the produce of that fund was applied. 

Mr. Alderman Wood observed, that he had 
often been in company with his hon. friend 
(Mr. Bennet), in the prisons of London, but he 
must say, that he had never heard his hon. 
friend point out such faults as he had this night 
alluded to. With regaid to the prison in White- 
cross-street, he was enabled to state, that it 
stood upon as much ground as anypiison in 
London. The yards were spacious, and the 
apartments as commodious as could be reason¬ 
ably desired in such a building. But he wished 
that this, as well as the other city prisons, 
should be examined by a committee of the 
house, in order to prove the justice of his repre¬ 
sentation. It was known that at the White- 
cross-street prison, to which his hon. friend 
particularly alluded, the prisoneis were accom¬ 
modated with coals, bread, meat and bedding, 
without any expense, and he apprehended that 
no such accommodation was afforded to debtors 
in any other prison in Gieat Britain. This 
prison was originally intended for the accom¬ 
modation of about 500 prisoners, and it occu¬ 
pied, including the outer wall, about an acie of 
ground. Yet, in consequence of a recommen¬ 
dation fiom the committee of that house, the 
city committee for superintending the construc¬ 
tion of the piison, bought some more giound, at 
an expense of no less than 17 , 000 /. This ex¬ 
pense, togcthei with the loss upon the bonds 
connected with the last loan, formed the ground 
for the proposed bill. The hon. membci for 
Surrey had dwelt much on the fund of the city, 1 
but he had taken no notice of its indispensable 
expenditure, and was not, pci haps, awaie that 
the annual expense of Whitecross-stioet prison 
was no less than 3,000/. which, added to the 
expense of the other city prisons, foimed an 
aggregate of about 30 . 000 /. which the city of 
London annually paid for the maintenance and 
police of its several goals. 

Sir W. Curtis expiessed his readiness to fur¬ 
nish the hon. member and the house, with any 
accounts or explanation lequiied with regaid to 
the city funds. 

Mr. S. Thornton said, that he should not 
oppose the motion, but he thought it rut her 
hard that the city of London should have the | 
power of taxing to such an extent all the ad¬ 
joining counties. ' 
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Mr. N. Calvert agreed with the observation 
of the last speaker, as to the taxation to which 
other counties weie subjected, meielv for the 
accommodation of Middlesex and the city of 
London, That was the more to be iv petted, 
as this taxation bemg imposed upon coals, 
operated most oppressively on the poor, r clas¬ 
ses. This tax upon coals was indeed -■} such a 
nature, that he thought it peculiaily wo.thv the 
consideration of the Chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer, as well as of the house itself, in order 
to devise some substitute, or to diminish its 
pressure. 

A division being called for, the gallery was 
ordered to be cleaicd, but upon the undeistand¬ 
ing that the accounts required, with regard to 
the produce and expenditure of the 01 phans’ 
fund, should be laid before the house, Mr. H. 
Sumner consented to withdiuw his amendment, 
and the oiiginal motion was carried. 

Duoits os thk Admiiialty. 1 Sir J. Macin¬ 
tosh moved for “ An account of all monies re¬ 
ceived as dioits of the crown and droits of the 
admiialty, and of the manner in which the same 
have been applied, fiom the 2 1 st day of Feb. 
JH17.” Also, “A summary account of all 
monies received as droits of the crown and droits 
of the admiralty, specifying the nations from 
which they have ausen, and the geneial heads 
of expenditure to which they have bien ap¬ 
plied, from the 1st of Feb. 179:3, to the present 
time.”—Oiden d. 

Bank Token?.] In reply to a question from 
Mr. Curnuen, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer obsei’ved, 
that as the bank tokens weie not issued by au- 
thoiitv of government, and foimed no patt of 
the regular coin of the countiy, gov nment 
was not under any obligation to call tliem in. 
But, according to the act of patlum nt. they 
were to be calkd in by the bank, b\ whom they 
weie issued, 111 the month of Maich next, while 
the bank would be bound to receive them for 
two xeais altciwaids. It would be recollected, 
that no tnconteniunce had been created by the 
circulation 01 calling in of bmk dollars, and he 
could not see that any was likely to icsult from 
the calling in of the tokens. The bank was 
fully able to pay in legal coin for any tokens 
that might he sent in, and he could not think 
that any thfliuilty was likt ly to arise with re¬ 
spect to those tokens, as non ■ h id been produced 
by the callnlJS; in even<of the tokens issued by 
country bankers. 

Cor 1 on Manvfactories.] hi • uo‘>ert Peel 
rose to present a petition which, h -.ted, was 
unanimously signed by a class ct nun, who had 
rendered as gmut s 1 vice to the country by their 
industry and skill, as any body of peisons of the 
same order in society. The petitioners had c. me 
to him most unexpectedly, bur he felt that they 
were entitled to his p cuhai attention, 
were aware jhat the attainment of their object 
must be attended with a reduction of wages; 
but, anxious for health, and wishing to enjoy 
1 9 
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some of the comforts of life, they were willing 
to submit to that sacrifice. He had had a com¬ 
munication with some of those poor men this 
morn ; , g; and he could not hear their statement, 
or witness their appealance, which confirmed 
that st. terni nt, without shedding tears. [Hear, 
hem 1 As the house valued the ttade of the 
count) v, it could not fail to feel for the suffer ings 
and consider the interests of those by whom 
that trade was supported- How then would the 
gentlemen who heard him, regaid those poor 
petition' is, who, in rooms badly ventilated and 
much out- heated, were compelled to work 
from fourteen to fifteen hours a day. Young 
persons might endure such labour; but, after 
a mi tain period of life, it became intolerable. 
Premature old age, accompanied by incurable 
disease, v. as too often the consequence of ex¬ 
cessive labour in such places. He had himself 
beca long concerned in the cotton trade; and, 
from a strong conviction of its necessity, he 
brought in a bill for the purpose of regulating 
the Work of apprentices; but since that bill 
passed into a law, masters declined to take ap¬ 
prentices, and employed the children of paupers 
without any limitation. Hence the law was 
evaded, and rendered ineffective for the object 
which it had in view—the prevention of inhu¬ 
manity ; and he hoped it was not inconsistent 
with our constitution to legislate for the pro¬ 
tection of children as well as grown persons, 
against the harshness of their employers. [Hear, 
hear.) Those immediately concerned in the 
cotton tiade, did not perhaps perceive the in¬ 
jury to health which their workmen suffered, as 
they were in the habit of seeing them everyday; 
but that injury was obvious to every stranger. 
Such facts were detailed in this petition, as pre¬ 
sented an appeal which could not be withstood 
by any assemblage of gentlemen susceptible of 
common humanity; and these poor people 
had no odier protection but in that house.— 
{Hear, hear.) 

The petition was brought up and read; it 
was from labourers at Manchester and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, employed as cotton spinners. It 
stated, that they were at an early age of life 
enfeebled by overworking in places badly venti¬ 
lated and over-heated, ana prayed, that the pe¬ 
riod of employment should be limited to 
ten hours and a naif each day, including the al¬ 
lowance of half an hour for breakfast, and an 
hour for dinner. 

Mr. Cunven declared, that the impression 
upon his mind, from the evidence and report of 
the committee upon this subject two years ago, 
was, that the persons alluded to were not over¬ 
worked. He deprecated any attempt to legislate 
between parents and children; and stated, 
that no children looked in better health than 
those whom he had seen in the factories at 
Manchester. 

Mr. Gordon expressed his surprise at what 
the house had heard from his hon. friend. He 
declared that his impression as to the report of 
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the committee of last year, was diametrically 
opposite to that stated by the hon. gentleman. 
[Hear, hear.) The committee, he hoped, would 
be revived, in order fully to inquire into this 
| interesting subject. As to the hon. gentleman’s 
I protest against any legislation between parents 
| and children, the hon. gentleman did not seem 
[ to be aware that the present was a petition 
from patents for the protection of themselves 
and their children from excessive, from intoler¬ 
able labour. He was assured, that the children 
| employed in these factories, could be distin- 
, guished at the Sunday Schools among hundreds 
( of other children. [Hear.) The hon. baronet 
jdeseivcd the highest praise for his benevolent 
| exertions. He was for such conduct entitled, 

| not only to the gratitude of the poor petitioners, 
j but to the benediction of all good men. [Hear, 
hear.) When a gentleman who had realized a 
' fortune in trade, thus stood forwai d to extend 
j paternal protection to those who had contri- 
| buted to his wealth, he could not fail to meet, as 
he merited, the universal thanks of his country¬ 
men. [Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Philips stated, that he had on a Sunday 
gone round for the purpose of viewing the ef¬ 
fects of employment in the manufactories on 
such children as he could see, and of contrasting 
their appearance with that of children who were 
otherwise employed. Another gentleman had 
gone along with him. The appearance of those 
who had been employed in the manufactories, 
they found to be fully as good, as the appear¬ 
ance of others who had not been so employed. 
They went into a school in order to make simi¬ 
lar observations. They got those employed in 
manufactories separated from the rest; among 
them was one lame person, but he found that he 
had become lame in consequence of following 
some soldiers, before he had been employed in 
the manufactory. There was also one girl, who 
seemed to be in a declining state of health; but 
he had reason to believe, that she had been so 
previously to being employed in the factory. 
From his own observation he could assert, that 
those who were employed in factories had the 
very best appearance. There were others who 
were employed at a different work, and looked 
very ill. Upon asking the cause, he was told 
that they were not well fed. A third party of 
them were not employed in any work, and they 
were the worst looking in the school. Jf, how - 
ever, the hon. baronet could make out his case, 
a remedy ought to be applied; but the subject 
should be rererred, not to a committee, but to 
special commissioners, who could fairly investi¬ 
gate the grounds of complaint, and the best 
mode of applying a remedy. He gave credit to 
the hon. baronet for acting from liumane feel¬ 
ings ; but the hon. baronet’s own factories were 
not found remarkably .well regulated, when the 
state of the factories was examined into ; on the 
contrary, they were found to be very ill regu¬ 
lated. They were indeed so ill regulated as to 
call forth the observations of neighbouring mv 
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E 'strates. The hon. baronet afterwards stated 
fore the committee, that they were not im¬ 
proved in consequence of the examination. Ex¬ 
amples of improvement were, however, set in 
other factories, and those examples had been fol¬ 
lowed.—The factories under the hon. member’s 
own management, were well regulated, and all 
employed by him were comfortable. 

Mr. W. Smith rose to order. The hon. mem¬ 
ber was speaking as if the motion before the 
house were for a committee, and he was taking 
the opportunity of making his remarks on the 
state of the several factories within his know¬ 
ledge. He now rose to order, because he did not 
think this the proper time for discussing those 
subjects. 

Mr. Philips replied, that if he was out of 
order, those who had preceded him must have 
been out of order, as he had entered into the 
few observations he made, wholly in conse¬ 
quence of what had fallen from them. He did 
not wish to press a premature discussion; but 
must again repeat, that before the house decided 
on any interference, it should have before it an 
impartial examination taken by a special com¬ 
mission. 

Sir it. Peel said, he had felt no wish to inter¬ 
rupt the hon. member, but he conceived that he 
had travelled out of his way to attack his cha¬ 
racter. The petition he presented referred to 
all the manufactories in question. His own 
were as faulty as any. On finding die evils that 
prevailed, and their pernicious effects, he was 
so struck, that he resolved to bring the subject 
before parliament, for he was convinced, that 
nothing but an act of the legislature could apply 
a remedy. 

Mr. F. Douglas and Mr. Shaw said, that from 
personal examination, they could bear witness 
to the humanity of the system acted upon in 
the factoi v of the lion, gentleman (Mr. Philips). 
They had both caiefully inspected it, and they 
never saw a more healthy, cheerful, and content¬ 
ed number of child)en. 

Mr. IV. Smith rose merely to shew why 
the petition should be icceived. He had seen 
the persons who came up with it, and who 
looked anxiously for the interposition of the 
house. He had inquired of them, and found 
that the petition had arisen from the spontaneous 
desire of those who signed it. It was. signed 
by 6,000 persons in the town of Manchester. 
They were all acquainted with its contents be- j 
fore they signed it, and their petition was, there -1 
lore, well entitled to attention. ! 

It was ordered to lie on the table. j 

Parliamentary Reform.] Mr. Bennet 
presented a petition of inhabitants of Liverpool,; 
praying for parliamentary reform.—Ordered to 
lie on the table. 

State Trials in Scotland.] Lord Archi¬ 
bald Hamilton said, that he rose for the purpose 
of redeeming the pledge, which, on the first 
night of the session, he had given, expressive of 
his determination to submit to the consideration j 
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of that house a motion, respecting certain trans¬ 
actions connected with the administration of jus¬ 
tice in Scotland, and the conduct of the law 
officers of the crown in a recent state prosecu¬ 
tion. He felt as sensibly as any man could feel 
the importance of the subject to which he had 
to request the attention of the house, and the 
duty it imposed on him of treating it with the 
utmost seriousness. In the discharge of a public 
duty, he trusted that it should be his uniform 
practice ; but if ever there was a question that 
more strongly exacted that serious consideration, 
it was one that branched into an inquiry into 
transactions connected with the administration 
of justice, and of the conduct of the law officers 
of the crown in the prosecution of political of¬ 
fences. This case had every ingredient of gravity 
and importance. The subject related to the 
highest concern in this country, the purity of 
justice—the parties were the highest officers of 
the law as well as officers also of the crown— 
the scene of the transaction which he was about 
to notice, was the highest court of criminal law in 
Scotland. He was aware that this statement of 
the tendency and end of his motion was likely 
to produce a double prejudice. The first was, 
that being a subject somewhat in the nature of a 
law question, it might be thought by many of 
those whom he had the honour to address, that 
it should have been left to professional men to 
submit it to the consideration of parliament. 
To such an objection he would answer, that if 
only professional men could take up such im¬ 
portant questions, involving grave matters of 
constitutional interest, he should much regret 
such an impression, as hostile to the best in¬ 
terests of the state. But he would contend that 
such an objection did not apply to the motion 
which he should have to submit to the house. 
It stood in need of no professional or technical 
qualifications (hear, hear ).—it required only the 
suggestions of plain sense and sound reasoning; 
it involved no question of law, but the law of 
common justice—and nothing technical, but 
what might be artfully introduced into it, in order 
to perplex and obscure its real nature and its 
obvious merits; and therefore, however incom¬ 
petent, on other grounds, he might feel himself 
for the due exercise of the duty he had under¬ 
taken, he would acknowledge no deficiency as 
arising from the mere ciicumstance of its not 
being left to a professional man (hear, hear ).—> 
The second and fthe gieater prejudice with 
which he had to contend, was, that to accede to 
his proposition, might be constiued into an 
interference with the administration of the 
courts of justice—a p.oint that long experience 
had convinced him was one, on which that 
house entertained universally the greatest jea¬ 
lousy, if he might not say repugnance.—To 
meet such an objection, and to guaid against 
any 6uch inference, he begged to st te, that he 
dia not seek for any interference of >h :t house 
with die administration of the com ts of law in 
Scotland. Ilis business, that night, was not 
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with the court, but with the Irtw officers of the 
Crown. All he asked was, to direct its attention 
to what had passed in the court, and to take 
cognizance of certain transactions which 
appeared on its records, loom these re¬ 
cords they would accurately ascertain wh.it was 
the conduct of the law officers of the ciown— 
conduct which he had no hesitation in nssei ting 
justified the charge of a subornation of perjury, 
and must be regarded as an attempt to procure 
an illegal conviction {hear, hear). Such a case, 
in his judgment, most urgently called for par¬ 
liamentary inquiry; and though it might branch 
out into a variety of collateral details, the nature 
of the tiansaction to which his piesent motion 
specifically adverted, had undoubtedly the least 
connexion with topics of legal subtlety or of 
professional reseat ch. His motion was for the 
production of the ricoid. He had little to sub¬ 
mit but what that judicial document went fully 
to substantiate; indeed, the whole nature and 
diameter of the proceedings could not be better 
developed than as they there appealed It was, 
however, necessaiv to take a review of some 
circumstances that had occuired in tint house, 
during the last session. It would be recollected 
that tire Loid Advocate of Scotland had, in his 
place, on that occasion, assei ted in the most solemn 
manner, (see vol. I. p. a Vi ) that the population 
of Glasgow was contaminated with sedition and 
disaffection to the state; that fiom 3 to 'too 
persons in that manufacturing city, wcie hound 
y an oath, which oath the Jeai ned lord had, in a 
tanner uncalled for, submitted to the considera¬ 
tion of the house. That some degree of dis¬ 
content, or degree of disaffection, might exist in 
a period of great distress, amongst a large ma¬ 
nufacturing population, he (Lord A. Hamilton) 
was not disposed to deny, or to dispute. But 
he would ask, were it now possible not to feel 
assured, front the ciicumstance that had since 
taken place, contrasted with the statement of t 
the leai ned lord, to which he alluded, that all that 
had been said about th.it disaffection then exist-' 
ing, was highly extravagant {Hear.) ? But whe- j 
tiler it existed or not, its extent or character 
was not now the question ; allowing that it was 
33 prevalent as the learned loid assumed, it was 1 
at least the duty of the law ofliccr sof the ciown j 
to conduct themselves so, as to affbid those 
whom they brought before the tribunals of the, 


of that secret committee had been made, tended 
not only to inflame the prejudices of those who 
heard it, but must have an influence prejudicial 
to the accused amongst those who were likely to 
! serve on the juries that would have to pro¬ 
nounce on their guilt or innocence (hear). He 
must be allowed also to state, that the system 
which had been for months back inti educed 
into all parts of the country, of employing spies 
in the manufacturing distiicts, for the purpose 
of watching the progress of popular discontent, 
had not alone produced incalculable mischiefs, 
but had led to a total misconception of the real 
feelings of the population of the country {hear, 
hear). For his part, he had papers totally to 
deny these sweeping charges of disaffection— 
there was not one solid ground, he was proud to 
say, on which such suspicions could be sup¬ 
ported. Before he entered into the particular* 
of the tiial, to which the record, for the produc¬ 
tion of which he should move, referred, he beg¬ 
ged to be understood .as cntei tabling no feelings 
of peisonal hostility towards the learned lord, 
whose conduct he was about to arraign. In all 
that he had yet said, or intended to say, he ap¬ 
plied himself solely to thy official character of 
the paities accused, and, with that limitation, 
he felt that any seventy of language he could ap- 
| ply to the case, was amply justified by the case, 
land by the recoid of the judicial pioceedings; 

! and if, in describing those transactions to which 
j they referred, he was compelled to use strong 
language, it was, because strong language could 
alone speak of that conduct as it deserved. He 
must, however, explain to those unaccustomed 
with the administiation of law in Scotland, 
and who might imagine, that when he used 
the term subornation of peijury, he meant to 
charge the law officers with wishing or endea¬ 
vouring to bring forward perjured evidence, 
no suclt object was in bis contemplation. Such 
a charge would, indeed, infer a guilt of much 
deeper dye than even that guilt, bad as it was, 
which he was about to state, and which the re¬ 
cord would substantiate. The course of pro¬ 
ceeding at the commencement of a trial in Scot¬ 
land vaiied considerably from the practice in 
this country. Writs of error from the high 
Court of Justiciary Were not competent in Scot¬ 
land—motions to the court to alter or qualify 
the verdict were, he believed, not known—and 


country, were they guilty or .innocent, a fair and ; cross-examinations at the trial were far more limit- 
impartial trial. Such fair an6 impai rial trial the ; ed than here. As a substitute, however, for these 
panel M‘Kinlay, whose case he was about to | foims of law, but substantial fences of justice, 
detail, had not received {hear, hear). He rc-, they had in Scotland a solemnity of the gravest 
peatid, that he disclaimed all concern with the I importance—lie meant what was termed the pur- 
guiit or innocence of the persons accused. Even j gation oaths—and these oaths are administered, 
if guilty, the obligation was imperative that the j by the court, to every witness, in a criminal pro- 
fulJest impartiality and fairness should be afford- cess, before he can open his lips in evidence, 
ed them on thcii trials {hear, hear). And here In the case before them, the trial of M'Kinlay, the 
he must obseive, that the exaggerated statement first witness called was John Campbell, and 
of the learned ford, last session, and particularly 1 before he was allowed to enter into the detail 
the improper and uncalled for production to this of his evidence, three distinct questions were 
house of the odious oath which had been dis- put to him by the court. First, do you bear any 
dosed to the secret committee, before the report malice or ill wUJ to the panel l Should the wit 
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new give an answer to this interrogatory in any 
way ambiguous, it was for the court more closely 
to examine him. Secondly, has any body taught 
or instructed you what to say as a witness ?— 
The house would understand that this question 
was direct. It had no reference to the truth or 
falsehood of what a witness might be instructed 
to say, but went to ascertain whether instruc¬ 
tion of any kind was given ; and if given, the 
witness was disqualified {hear, hear). The third 
question was, have you received any reward, or 
promise of any good deed ? It was not that the 
reward should be conditional, or the nature of 
the evidence, be it false or be it true—if 1 ew.u d 
was promised at all, that alone set aside the wit¬ 
ness {hear, hear). It now remained for him to 
advert to the evidence which had been offered 
to the court, and he felt confident that every 
man who heard it must admit that it fully made 
out his case. He had first to premise, that on 
the trial of M‘Kinlay an objection was tendered 
by the counsel for the panel, to the competency 
of the witness, John Campbell, on the giouna 
that he had been refused access to that evidence. 
The counsel had applied to the gaoler for access 
to Campbell, but was refused under the orders 
of the Lord Advocate and the subordinate officers 
of the ci own. The court oven tiled the objec¬ 
tion, on the plea that application for access 
should have been made to the coait, and not to 
the Lord Advocate. But what said the learned 
lord himself on that point? lie said, that he 
had refused access to the witness, “ to prevent 
tampering” {he i r). And yet any man who 

attended to tlicoe pioceedings, must acknow¬ 
ledge that the whole evidence of the witness 
Campbell, exhibit* d one continued system of 
gross and palpable tampeiing {cries of hear, 
hear) on the pail of those very law olficeis of 
the crown, who appeared so jealous and fearful 
of all tampeiing but their own. flow the learn¬ 
ed lord could have prevailed upon himself to 
give that answer, he knew not how to explain ; 
when lie must have known that the whole of the 
•awofficers had continued access to Campbell; 
and what took place at these interviews, he, for 
his part, could call by no other name than pal¬ 
pable tampering. When, however, the oath was 
put to Campbell at the tiial, and the third intcr- 
rogatoiy was asked inspecting the promise of 
reward—to the surprise of the whole court, the 
answer of the witness was, that he had leceived 
such a promise. (See Vol. I. p. 1G98.) Upon 
that answer, therefore, he giounded the pre¬ 
sent motion for the production of the re¬ 
cord. Ftom that instrument the house would 
be able to judge of the tampering in the gaol, 
and of those other incidents which he felt 
were fully suflicient to establish the charge 
he made against the crown olficeis, of endea¬ 
vouring to pi oduce against the accused, evidence 
which they must have known, from their own 
previous tampering, would have been, if not 
disqualified by its own confession, perjured 
evidence, in order to convict illegally the pa- 
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nel. The evidence, Campbell, made an open 
declaration of the tampering that had been prac¬ 
tised. The charge then, that he founded upon 
this evidence, was twofold: first, this improper, 
odious, and illegal tampei ing in gaol; and #e. 
condly, the producing such a witness to the 
court, so disqualified, in order to procure an 
unfair and illegal conviction. Campbell said, that 
after having been lodged in Glasgow gaol, with¬ 
out cause assigned, or without warrant, on the 
29 d of February last, he was examined before 
the Sheriff-Depute of Lanarkshire, and declared, 
fie did not know for what he was brought before 
him. lie was then left with Mr. Salmond, the 
Proem ator Fiscal, who said to him—“ John, 
pei haps you do not know that I know so much 
about this affair. I know more about it than you 
think I do, and here is the oath you took at 
Leggat’s on the 1st of January last.” At an¬ 
other interview, Mr. Salmond said— “ I assure 
you, I have six men who will swear you took 
that oath, and you are as sure to be hanged at 
that you are alive.” Could any threat be more 
likely to operate on the fears and hopes of a 
man who was afterwards to become a witness ? 
“ But,” continued Mr. Salmond, “ John, you 
will ruin yourself if you take this way; take the 
other way, and you may do yourself much be¬ 
nefit.” Was this not gross and palpable tam¬ 
pering ? Could evidence thus acquired be de¬ 
scribed, according to the administration of the 
law in Scotland, without being chargeable with 
a subornation of perjury ?—Referring again to 
the evidence, Mr. Salmond said —“ The Lord 
Advocate was in Glasgow, and would come 
under any obligation he (the witness) chose, if he 
would be a witness.” It was necessary here to 
remai k,'that whether in point of fact the Lord 
Advocate was in Glasgow or not, did not affect 
the chaiacter of this observation; because the 
functions of the Lord Advocate and of the Ad¬ 
vocate Depute were frequently confounded toge¬ 
ther. After these communications at Glasgow, 
the witness was sent to Edinburgh, and there 
Mr. Home Drummond had access to him. Mr. 
Diummond told the witness, that M‘Kinlay was 
sei ved with an indictment, and that his name 
was in the list of witnesses—that n6w was the 
time for him to determine whether lie Would be 
a witness or not. This the witness refused, say¬ 
ing, that if he did so, he couldnot return to Glas¬ 
gow. Mr.Drummond’s reply was, that he might 
change liis»name anrj go to another town. This 
the witness would not accede to. “ Well,” said 
Mr. Drummond, “ I have been thinking of a plan 
of writing to Lord Sidmouth, to get you a place 
in the excise.” With these facts upon the record, 
would any man get up and state that no promise 
of reward was held out to induce the evidence 
to criminate the accused ? On another occasion 
Mr. Drummond wished to know what the wit¬ 
ness wanted to have ? and added, that if he gave 
such information as would please the Lord 
Advocate tthe house would attend to the words) 
—please the Lord Advocate—he should (wither 
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be called upon as a witness, nor be tried. Now, 
the whole ol this unfair tampering he did not 
exclusively impute either to the learned loi d or to 
Mr. Home Diummond: duv acted so in corw 
cert, and weie, from the nature of their offices, 
so connected, that he could not separate them, 
nor their conduct Tlwy might abjure one an¬ 
other, and adjust theii 1 esnective shares of guilt, 
but it was for the house to deal with the guilt 
itself, and the pioduction of the iccord would 
help them to award a fair distribution of shame 
and punishment, as they might be due. It 
was for the learned lord to shew that he was no 
party to these gross and unjustifiable proceed¬ 
ings. If, in the course ol the discussion, the 
learned loid should in Ins place feel enabled to 
say—“Tiue it is, that from the recoid it ap¬ 
pears that these tampering.; were practised by 
Mr. Diuninmnd, but without my knowledge or 
sanction”—if such should be the declaration of 
the learned lord, then he (Loid A. Hamilton) was 
reaily to separate the conduct of the one riom 
the other. On the teamed lord himself it rested 
to shew that he did not act in concert with Mr. 
Diummond. And until he made that declara¬ 
tion, the house had a light to presume that the 
acts of the Advocate Depute wcie the acts of 
the Lord Adrocate. (Hear, hear.) It was im¬ 
possible that this man could be a witness with¬ 
out perjuiy—r.ol peijinv in the cause, but 
perjuiy by opening hi; bus to say any thing as 
a w.incss; because the law officers of the 
crown had themselves disabled him bom taking 
the purgation oath of having icceived nopio- 
mise of leward. The next pci son that appeared 
in this transaction was Sir William Rae, the 
She iff of Edinburgh. Teims, or rather babes, 
had been proposed to Campbell to he a witness 
—these turns had bien leduced to writing, 
and Sir William Rac was asked to sign this 
written agreement. Sir William Rae refused to 
sign the paper, and assured Campbell, that if lie 
were to sign any such agi cement, lie would not 
be answeiablc for it for a good deal: for if 
when lie was brought to his oath as a witness, 
having signed such an agreement, he were to 
fiwear that he had received no reward, or promise 
©f rewand, he would perjure himself. (Hear, 
tear, hear.) In spile, however, of this opinion 
of Sir William Rue’s, the other gentlemen de- 
teimined, that although the turns were not ac¬ 
tually signed, they should be undgrstood to 
constitute an agreement. Mr. Diummond said 
to the deponent—“ now, Campbell, you know 
whether you can be a witness on these terms or 
not. Do you believe we are able to do for you 
what you expect, without its being put down 
on paper ?” The deponent answered, “he knew 
they weie able if they were willing.” Mr. 
Drummond replied, “can you rely on us foi 
that?” Campbell answerea, “may I?” Mr. 
Drummond said, “ you may.” To which 
Campbell replied, “ well, then, I shall rely on 
you as gentlemen.” Some days after this the 
sheriff and clerk came up to sign the declaration, 


when the sheriff said, “ Campbell, when you 
get rid of this business, go back to your loom, 
and leave them to rule the nation as they please.” 
On which, however, Campbell observed, that 
after all that had passed he would rather be 
sei ved with an indictment than retui n to Glas¬ 
gow. lie (Lord A. Hamilton) conceived that 
he had stated enough to shew that a promise 
was held out to the witness as a reward for his 
testimony; and that, from the time at which he 
was apprehended, to the time of his appearance 
in court, he was under the sole control and in¬ 
fluence of the law officers of the crown. He 
was veiy happy on a recent occasion to hear 
the Attorney-General say, that God forbid he, 
oi any one officially connected with him, should 
have any intercourse with a witness in a case of 
public justice, for the puipose of influencing his 
testimony. He trusted that, on the present oc¬ 
casion, a sentiment so exalted would not remain 
in tire hon. and learned gentleman’s breast, but 
that he would repeat, it in confirmation of his 
(Loid A. Hamilton’s) opinions. Government 
had avowedly employed spies and informers, 
who, it was generally admitted, had in many 
cases fomented the evil which it was the object 
to counteract. And he begged now to notice 
the lamentable condition, to which suspected 
persons, innocent or guilty, were thus reduced 
m this frank and free country. Any man was 
liable on the infoimation of these “ fomenting, 
instead of detecting” spies—out of malice or to 
earn theii pay—to be taken by secret warrant—to 
secret imprisonment—to distant jail—all access 
denied him, “ for fear of tampering”—a law 
officer to tin eaten or bribe—some accomplice to 
give agreeable evidence:—under such circum¬ 
stances, what chance had he of bare justice, 
much less of successfully encountering his ene¬ 
mies ? (Hear, hear, hear.) Such pioceedings 
were in direct opposition to all that they had 
been accustomed to venerate in the British con¬ 
stitution. The facts he had disclosed amounted 
to subornation of" perjury. He could find no 
other term adequately descriptive of the trans¬ 
action ; and had M'Kinlay been convicted on 
the evidence of Campbell, he would have had 
an undoubted right to say, that he had been 
convicted in consequence of the unfair practices 
of the Jaw officers of the crown. Had Camp- 
bclf, stimulated as he had been, given false 
evidence, he should like to know whether 
the law officers of the crown would not 
' have been answerable for the crime ? He 
would go one step farther. Had M'Kinlay 
been convicted on Campbell’s evidence, in 
what situation would the country have been, 
if he had been executed or transported, 
and if afterwards it had come out that Mr. 
Home Drummond had been guilty of the 
practices in question, and had combined with 
the Lord Advocate and the Procurator Fiscal in 
prevailing on Campbell to attach criminality to 
M‘Kinlay, and to suppress all those odious and 
disgiaccful scenes in gaol, the result of which 
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disqualified him from giving evidence at all? 
He contended, that the monstrous iniquity would 
have been thus exhibited of an illegal sentence, 
produced by illegal means, by the very persons 
who were bound by office to protect favourably 
rather than oppress unfairly; in plain words, 
we should have seen a conviction by means of a 
perjured witness—whose perjury was first ma¬ 
nufactured by the law officers of die crown in 
gaol, and afterwards brought into court as sound 
and valid testimony, themselves knowing its 
base nature and > I legal origin. It was the duty 
of tlie law officers of the crown to uphold the 
dignity and inti iest of the laws ; and he would 
ask whether, in the transaction under discussion, 
the Jaw office) s of the crown in Scotland did 
not violate the sanctity and purity of the laws 
as palpably, and, indeed, more palpably than 
M'Kinlay in the crime with which he was 
charged ? (Hear, hear, hear.) What he asked of 
the house was simply the production of the re¬ 
cord of the trial. He could not think that the 
learned lord could have any objection to be 
tried upon that document, the more especially 
when it was considered that it was the manufac¬ 
ture of himself and his legal colleagues. Such 
as the record was, it was their making, and the 
detail of what they had done. Guilt might in¬ 
deed fly from such a document, but surely, any 
one pietending to innocence could neither resist 
its production, nor dispute its testimony. He 
could not possibly anticipate a defence of such 
practices. Tt was quite impossible that any 
thing could be said in justification of them; 
the only difference between himself and the 
learned loid must be with legard to facts, to 
what actually had taken place, and he trusted 
the house, as in duty bound, would decide that 
dilfeience by the production of the record.—The 
noble lou! then read the following extract from 
Hume’s Commentary on the Laws of Scotland, 
on the subject of tampering with a witness. “ If 
the prosecutor, or any for him, have tempted 
the witness with bnbe or reward, this shall 
equally exclude his testimony in odium corrum- 
pentis, whether the witness have yielded or ie- 
sisted the temptation. Under this head would 
fall any promise of pardon for other crimes, 
provided it came from the prosecutor, or one 
authorized by him. Any magistrate, who so far 
forgets his character, and mistakes his powers, 
as to give assurances of this soit, is indeed guilty 
of a wrong which may reflect on himself.” 
(Hear, hear.) His lordship concluded by moving, 
“ That there be laid before this house a copy 
of such parts of the Books of Adjoui nal of 
the High Court of Ju8ticiaiy in Scotland, as 
contain the several libels or indictments, and 
the Evidence and Verdict and Judgment, and 
all other proceedings in the case of Andrew 
M‘Kinlay, who was tried before the said High 
Court of Justiciary at Kdinbuigh, on the 19th of 
July, in the year l B 17 .” 

The Lord, Advocate said, that he rose for the 
purpose of taking the yery first opportunity of 
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meeting the charges which had been preferred 
against him by the noble lord, and of refuting 
the accusation of having, during the last session 
of parliament, made a statement with respect to 
the proceedings at Glasgow, which, if not un¬ 
founded, was substantially overcharged. He 
should begin with adverting to what had been said 
by the noble lord, respecting the statements made 
by him as to the proceedings of the disaffected 
at Glasgow. The noble lord had said, tha' 
when his (the Lord Advocate’s) interference in 
the debate was quite uncalled for, he had come 
forward to inform the house, that an oath bind¬ 
ing the takers to commit high treason had been 
administered to several hundred persons in Glas¬ 
gow and its vicinity, and that he had read the 
terms of this oath to the house. The noble 
lord had said, that by the result of the trials a* 
Edinburgh, those allegations were now dis¬ 
proved. But what was the firct? He was not 
going to enter into a discussion upon the evi¬ 
dence that had been produced on the trials;— 
into the depositions of the witnesses who had 
been examined ;—nor into the admissions of the 
parties who had been brought to trial. Yet a 
reference to any one of these sources of proof, 
would be sufficient to clear him from the impu¬ 
tation of having, without adequate grounds, at¬ 
tempted to impose upon the house. He should 
briefly rest his defence against this part of the 
noble lord’s accusation by referring to the charges 
preferred in the different indictments, and to the 
issue of the only trial upon which evidence had 
been adduced. The indictment in that case 
charged the prisoner with having been guilty of 
administering the oath which he himself had 
during last session the honour of reading to the 
house, binding the individuals taking it to com¬ 
mit high treason, and in that indictment there 
weie particularly set forth the names of many 
of the persons to whom the oath had been ad- 
mini.-,tored. Such was the charge, and what 
was the result of the trial ? Now before stating 
I that result, it was proper to mention what gen¬ 
tlemen upon the opposite side of the house 
knew to occur in e\uiy day’s practice, that in 
the courts cl Scotland, when a jury weie satis¬ 
fied that the fact of the crime charged in the in¬ 
dictment having been committed was proved, or 
in the common language of the court, if they 
were satisfied with the proof of the corpus delicti, 
and that there was such evidence as to convince 
them “dint the prisoner was a partaker in the 
guilt, although it was not such as in their ap¬ 
prehension legally to entitle them to find him 
guilty, the veidict which they were in the use 
of bringing in, was a verdict of Not Proven. 
On the other hand, when the proof of the corpus 
delicti failed, or in other words, that there was 
no evidence of an offence having been commit¬ 
ted by any one, the verdict was invariably Not 
Guilty. Wherever, therefore, there was a ver¬ 
dict o£ Not Proven only, the understanding of 
every man in Scotland was, that the jury meant 
to find, that the offence charged in the indict- 
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ment was proved to have been committed, al¬ 
though the evidence against the individual char¬ 
ged with having been concei nul in it. was not 
deemed conclusive. Now, in the cate in ques¬ 
tion, where the administeiing a reasonable oath 
to hundicds of pci sons in die vicinity of Glas¬ 
gow had generally been charged, although the 
individual accused had been acquitted, the ver¬ 
dict returned by the juiy was not a veidict oi 
Not Guilty, but a v.idict of Not Proven. The 
Jesuit of the tiial theieforc was, to afford the 
evidence of the conviction of the jury, that the 
treasonable oath which he had read to the house 
had been administered at Glasgow to many 
hundicds of individuals in the manner which he 
had duiing the last session stated in the corn sc 
of debate. The accusation made theicfore by 
the noble lord, of his having deluded the house 
by false, unfounded, or exaggeiatcd statements, 
was utteily disproved. But not contented with 
this chaige, of having practised imposition upon 
pailiament, the noble foul had accused him of 
having interfered unnecessarily, by obtruding 
that statement upon the house in the couise of 
the discussion which had taken place upon the 
bill for suspending the act of habeas corpus. 
Upon that charge lie was at issue with the noble- 
lord. The report of the committee of secrecy 
had referred to the tiansuctions at Glasgow. 
The additional information which he had com¬ 
municated to the house, could not be stated in 
that icport, because it had only been received 
in town the very morning of the debate. That 
information appealed to him to be ofthc utmost 
importance, for the purpose of elucidating and 
confirming those statements in the jeport which 
the noble loid and his friends had so unicsci- 
vedly charged with containing, if not falsehoods, 
very gross exaggerations. In that situation, as 
a servant or the mown, he conceived it his duty 
when the House was engaged in that most im¬ 
portant discussion, to put it in possession ofthc 
latest information which had been obtained. 
And he must say, that the noble lord seemed to 
be profoundly ignoiant of the duty of a member 
of parliament, if he conceived that the making 
such a statement under such circumstances, was 
uncalled for or'unnecessary. With all defeience 
to the noble lord, he apprehended th.it he would 
have been guilty of a dereliction of his duty, if 
in possession of such information, and being 
enabled without danger to the public service 
to lay it before the house, he lyad upon what oc¬ 
casion refrained from making the statement 
which be had made, in Older that parliament 
might judge of the extent of the dangers 
by which the public tranquillity was threat¬ 
ened. ( Hear , hear.) One other preliminary 
matter it was necessary also to advert to. The 
noble lord had said, that he had himself refused 
access to the witnesses who were piisoners in 
the castle to prevent their being tampered with, 
and this, it was said, appeared from the record. 
But although the noble lord said he had read the 
record, it appeared, with great deference to 
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him, that the noble lord had not understood it. 
Neither in the record, nor in the short-hand 
writer’s account of the trial, did one word ap¬ 
pear of persons being refused access to the wit¬ 
nesses to pi event tampering. In point of fact, 
neither upon that account, nor upon any other, 
had he refused access to the witnesses ; for in 
truth, he had no power to refuse access. Had the 
noble loid understood the record, he would have 
sten that such was the opinion of thewhole of the 
judges, and that if any peisons considered that 
they were impiopcrly withheld fiom obtaining 
access to the piisoneis, they had a clear ana 
obvious remedy, viz. that of applying to the 
couit, from which neither he nor any one else 
could debar them. (The Lord Advocate here 
read a passage from the record, from which it 
appealed, that instead of preventing persons 
from having access to the witnesses who were 
piisoners, lie had taken upon himself the re¬ 
sponsibility of facilitating that access, by his 
consenting to its being bad without a reference 
in each instance to the couit, which would 
otherwise have been necessaiy.) Ilis lordship, 
therefore, asked, whric was the proof of 
persons being prevented from having access to 
the witnesses in order to prevent tampering ? 
The slightest knowledge of legal proceeding 
ought to have told the noble lord that such was 
impossible, had not the very evidence to which 
ic had been pleased to lefer as authorizing the 
statement itself disproved his allegation. He 
would therefoic appeal to the House, whether 
tins was not a most improper attempt upon the 
pa it of the noble lord to create an undue preju¬ 
dice, by a statement which the evidence he him¬ 
self held in his hand at the time he made it 
proved to be unfounded. Leaving, however, 
those preliminaiy matters, the Loid Advocate 
said, that he would proceed to that part of the 
noble lord’s speech, in which he had refei red to 
a supposed statement of the Attorney-General, 
of his never having any communication with the 
witnesses, for the purpose of shewing that the 
whole of his conduct must necessarily have been 
irregular and improper. Now, as to the duties 
of the Attorney-General he could say nothing. 
Whatever they were, he felt confident they 
would be discharged in an exemplary and pro¬ 
per manner by his hon. and learned friend. But 
every one knew, that the duties of the Attorney- 
Geneial and of the Lord Advocate were in many 
respects of a different description. The Lord 
Advocate of Scotland was not only the public 
prosecutor as the Attorney-General was in Eng¬ 
land, but he was that which the Attorney-General 
was not, a police magistrate, or rather at the 
head of the police. In fact, he was the only 
servant of the ciown in Scotland chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for the general police of the country. 
This arose from tne anomalous situation of that 
part of the empire which formed a separate go* 
vernment without a resident administration. 
From this circumstance, it was his duty to pro¬ 
cure inf ormation of any designs against the pub* 
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Iso. tranquillity. He was bound to investigate 
offences in every stage of their progress, previ¬ 
ous to conviction. If, from his omission to 
obtain information, the public tranquillity suffer¬ 
ed, upon him the responsibility necessaiily fell. 
In this respect his duties resembled those of the 
■Sect etai y of State, more than of the Attorney- 
Gcneial. The latter was not required to do 
any thing for the pieseivation of the public 
peace, or to take any measures for procuring 
information, either of crimes which had been 
committed, or of crimes which were in agi¬ 
tation. But while such was the duty of the 
Lord Advocate, it was also incumbent upon 
him to dischaige those duties for the whole 
country, which in England are imposed upon 
the giand juries of the different countiu..— 
All investigations into crimes are made for his 
infoiillation, and in order to enable him to 
judge what persons ought to bo brought to 
dial, or what proceeding, if any, should be 
had against the pel sons accused. In this way 
it is of necessity the constant practice for him 
to direct examinations, or le-examinations of 
witnesses in the presence of some office!, who 
should repiesent him*, either the procurator 
fiscal in the infeiior courts, or sometimes the 
deputi s in the supreme couit. In fact, the Lord 
Advocate had an immediate interest, that there 
should be a lull, authentic, and detailed account 
preset ved of the evidence upon which he had 
proceeded upon bringing parties to tnal; for 
he himself was liable to piosecution, unl.ss he 
gave up the information on which he had pro¬ 
ceeded, if the prosecution should appear to be 
malicious. This m paiticulai had been settled 
in the case of Stephen against Lord Advocate 
Dundas, in the year 1727 f. Instead of then- 
being any thing n regular, therefore, in his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Advocate of Scotland taking the necessai y 
precautions foi h iving witnesses pie-examined, 
it was obviously indispensable, in a gieat many 
cases, that lie should do so. In the case of Camp¬ 
bell, the witness in question, this pioceedmghad 
been niateitally incumbent upon him. In the 
examinations of the different persons taken up as 
engaged in the conspuacies at Glasgow, Camp¬ 
bell had been rcfcired to as being able to com¬ 
municate cncumstances highly important to the 
public tranquillity, not only m Scotland, but 
even in the noithein parts of England, which 
were then threatened with disturbance, and 
there were stiong grounds for suspecting that he 
knew a great deal of what the magistrates were 
yet in ignorance. It was, thercfoie, incumbent 
upon him ,the Lord Advocate), to obtain from 
that person all the information he could give 
him. It was incumbent upon him to do so in 
another point of view: he meant for the pur¬ 
pose of having the fullest statement in writing 
of the whole evidence, upon which the prosecu¬ 
tion which he was instituting against M'Kinlay 
was brought. For these reasons, and with the 
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view solely of obtaining information, he had 
selected as the proper person to visit him, Mr. 
Home Di ummond, the senior depute advocate, 
a gentleman of the highest reputation, of great 
prudence and legal knowledge. In doing so he 
felt that he was imposing a most irksome duty, 
a piece of duty which he was most reluctant to 
exact from a person of his accomplishments. 
But he felt that a due regard to the public tran¬ 
quillity lequitcd that this duty should be per¬ 
formed, and upon the propriety of Mr. Drum¬ 
mond’s conduct, he might have the most per¬ 
fect reliance. In that conviction he had not 
been deceived. The noble lord had seemed to 
suppose that he might defend his own conduct 
by scpai ating himself from his hon. friend, 
Mr. Drummond ; and it was with astonishment 
that he heird such a supposition made by a 
person like the noble lord. He and Mr. Drum¬ 
mond must stand or fall tog&her. He should 
consider himself utterly unworthy of the situa¬ 
tion which he held, weie he capable of resting 
his defence upon such a foundation. He wished 
the noble lord and die house to understand, that 
Mi. Drummond had done nothing which he 
himself had not sanctioned, and which, were it 
to do again, he would not authorize. He should 
now state, that when Mr. Drummond was di¬ 
rected to repair to the castle, his instructions 
were to learn whether, upon a promise of par¬ 
don, Campbell would give the information 
which it was supposed he possessed, relative to 
the designs and pioceedings of the disaffected; 
and it was not then in contemplation to call upon 
him to give evidence as a witness in court. In 
short, Mr. Di ummond had authority to offer a 
pardon for information solely, and not upon 
condition of Campbell giving evidence. When 
Mr. Diummond reported what had passed, he 
stated, that Campbell had declined to give in¬ 
formation : and, although speaking in confi- 
donee to him (the Lord Advocate), he certainly 
did not state that lie had made him any promise, 
other than the promise of paidon, and still less 
that that promise had been given for the purpose 
of pi evading on him to give evidence. H? 
mentioned that the witness had stated, that he 
was in the gieatest alarm for his’life from the 
machinations of the disaffected, should he give 
infoi marion. This Mr. Diummond attempted 
to satisfy him was unfounded. But he had Mr. 
Drummond’s authoiity to snv, that he did not 
then, c# at any t’hie, give a promise of anyplace 
in the excise, even for the limited purpose of 
obtaining infoi mation, which was at that time 
the on!) object in view. In looking at the de¬ 
position of Campbell, that person stated, that 
Mr. Drummond repeated his visit; but the fact 
was, that Mr. Drummond was sent for by 
Campbell, when that person told him that whe¬ 
ther he should give information, or whether he 
should give evidence upon the trials of the par¬ 
ties accused, it was indispensably necessary, 
that, as a preliminary condition, he should for 
the sake of his personal safety, which he be- 
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lieved to be in the most imminent danger from 
violence on the part of his former associates, 
have passports to leave the counti y ; and that 
as he and his family had not the means to tra¬ 
vel, being uttei ly destitute of money, they must 
be supplied with that also, otherwise the pass¬ 
ports would be useless, and their removal im¬ 
possible. lie added that, unless this was done, 
he would rather suffer perpetual imprisonment, 
because he felt that his life would not he secure 
one moment if he went back to Glasgow. Mr. 
Drummond acquainted him that he conceived 
all witnesses entitled to assurances of protection; 
but that he individually had no power to give 
him any promise: when the sheriff came to 
examine him would be the time for him to state 
his demand, and he would then he told what 
could be done for him. He then requested, as a 
favour, that some money should be sent to his 
wife, to enable her to leave Glasgow, where she 
might be maltreated by the populace, upon its 
being known that he had given information ; 
but Mi. Drummond told him, that he would say 
nothing on the subject, but would leport the re¬ 
quest to him (the Lord Advocate), and he 
(Campbell) might write to her any letter he 
thought fit, which would be shewn, and trans¬ 
mitted, if approved of. When the request 
was communicated to him, along with a letter 
which Campbell had wiitten, he stated that he 
could not authorize any money to be given to 
her, but he had no objection to the woman being 
sent to Edinbuigh, at the public expense, to at¬ 
tend her husband; and that the means of con¬ 
veyance should be furnished by the piocurator 
fiscal. A letter to that effect was accordingly 
written to that officer, explaining that Campbell 
was to 1 ecetve a pardon, and to be sent out of 
the country; but that in every other respect lie 
was to be tteated as any other witness, without 
receiving an^ additional indulgence. The she¬ 
riff of Edinburgh was then diiected to proceed 
to take the full examination of Campbell in writ¬ 
ing, and in a case of such impoitance, it was 
thought proper that the Solicitor-General and 
Mr. Drummond should attend on behalf of the 
crown. Sir JYilliam Rae, the sheriff depute, 
not having .arrived, the examination was pro¬ 
ceeded in by the sheriff substitute; but pre¬ 
vious to answeiing any questions, Campbell 
stated that it was necessary for his personal 
safety that he should be protected and sent 
abroad after giving his evidence. Ttiis was 
taken down in writing, and the Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral assured him, by his (the Loid Advocate’s) 
directions, that he should be protected—that he 
bhould have a passport—and that he should be 
sent abi oad at the public expense. At this time 
Sir William Rae came into the room and re¬ 
marked, that it was unusual to take down any 
thing of that nature in a declaration, but Camp¬ 
bell stated, that he thought it necessary to have 
evidence that the protection required by him 
was to be afforded. The sheriff' replied, that 
he had no objection to repeat personally the 
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assurances which had been given to him, that 
his safety and that of his wife should be pro¬ 
vided for, and the Solicitor-General added, that 
beyond that assurance the witness must depend 
on nothing,—that nothing farther could be un¬ 
derstood as being engaged for. Tt was altoge¬ 
ther false as alleged by Campbell, that any thing 
was said about the sheriff refusing to sign the 
paper, and in point of fact, that officer consider¬ 
ed it of so little importance, that he threw it 
into the fire. His having done so, could be ac¬ 
counted for on no other footing, without charg¬ 
ing him with a gross breach of duty ; because 
if lie felt it of importance, he was bound to 
have preserved it. But, indeed, consid' ring that 
the declaration was intended for no other eyes 
than those of the public prosecutor, such must 
have been the view entertained by the sheriff. 
Besides, as that officer was so scrupulously ex¬ 
act in the peiformancc of his duty as was alleg¬ 
ed by the witness, it would be a puce of perfect 
inconsistency to suppose that he was guilty of a 
wilful breach of it by throwing the paper into the 
fire. It was in fact, however, a matter of no im¬ 
portance, because the contents of the paper were 
fully admitted. He had only farther to explain 
in point of fact, that when messages were sub¬ 
sequently sent to Mr. Drummond through the 
gaoler, that nei son was directed to carry them 
to the sheriff, as Mr. Drummond would not re¬ 
ceive them; that when a letter was written to 
him by Campbell, requesting 1/. to pay his 
lent at Glasgow, it was peremptorily refused, and 
that whatever articles of dress were furnished 
to Campbell were furnished by the gaoler. He 
himself, however, had no scruple in avowing, 
that had he been infoi med that such articles 
were icquiicd, he would have directed either 
that prisoner or any other prisoner to be suppli¬ 
ed with any articles of dress which might be 
ncct' c sary for their comfort. Such was the state¬ 
ment which, he averred, correctly represented 
what had passed betwixt the ciown counsel and 
the witness, and which he was prepared to con¬ 
tend was in every respect completely legal. 
Nay, he would go farther and say, that if he 
had omitted to direct any of those steps to be 
taken which he had directed, he himself, con¬ 
sidering the ciicumstances in which the coun¬ 
try was then placed, would have been guilty of 
a gross dereliction of his public duty. In mak¬ 
ing this statement, he was aware, that wherever 
it differed from the account given by the wit¬ 
ness, he wa3 requiring of the house to believe 
the testimony of a person not upon oath, in 
preference to that of a person who was upon 
oath. But in estimating the credit due to those 
different testimonies, it was necessary to recol¬ 
lect the situation in which Campbell the witness 
was placed when he was examined by the 
court. He was a socius crimtnis whose evidence 
could not be received, even upon the trial, with¬ 
out further confirmation. His being called by 
the crown therefore was no reason why the 
crown should be obliged to abide by every thing 
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which he might think fit to state. The crown 
called him as a stigmatized witness, and with 
that indelibly impressed upon him they could 
alone bring him forward. In the second place, 
he entcredthe box to give his testimony, having 
an immediate interest to disqualify himself from 
giving evidence. If he was examined and told 
all that he had told the public prosecutor on his 
pre-examination, his peison.il security required 
that he should be sent abroad and banished from 
his native land. On the other hand, if he dis¬ 
qualified himself, his accomplice would not be 
convicted, his own life would not be in danger, 
and while he obtained indemnity fi ora the pub¬ 
lic, he might remain unmolested at home. If 
nothing else attached to the witness, it was im¬ 
possible, under such circumstances, to haw 
given him implicit credit. But he had not en¬ 
tered the court uncontaminated in other re¬ 
spects. In the course of the trial it would bo 
recollected that the counsel for the prisoner had 
objected to Campbell’s admissibility, because 
they had been refused permission to hold any 
communication with him. Now he would ask, 
was this Hue? Had they had no communica¬ 
tion with the witness? (Hear, hear.) An hon. 
gentleman opposite could answer that question, 
and acquaint the house whether he was not cor¬ 
rect in stating that for at least one week before 
the trial, the prisoner’s counsel had been in 
actual communication with the witness, and 
that too upon the statement which lie after¬ 
wards gave ? But fui thcr still he would ask that 
hon. and learned gentleman, whether it did not 
consist with his knowledge, that after Camp¬ 
bell had given his testimony, lie actually re¬ 
ceived from those acting for the prisoner un¬ 
der trial the reward of hi9 perjuries? (Hear, 
hear , hear.) Those questions could not he an¬ 
swered in the negative, and if so, could the 
house, even if his story was consistent in its-'If, 
yield credit to such a witness ? But it was im- 
ossible to read that pci son’s evidence without 
cing satisfied of the little credit that was due 
to it. In particular, by his own account, he had 
been practising a deceit upon Mr. Drummond, 
by allowing him to suppose that he thought his 
lire was in danger, when he did not apprehend 
it to be so. But even this was contradicted bv 
a letter which he had written to his hon. and 
learned friend. On the other hand, the gentle¬ 
man whose statement he gave to the house, was 
a high and irreproachable character, and the 
whole circumstances of the case proved, that 
whether any thing illegal had been done, at least 
nothing illegal had been intended. Had any 
thing illegal been intended, would he himself 
and nis colleagues have brought the sheriff de¬ 
pute, his substitute, the procurator fiscal and his 
, clerk to be witnesses of their misconduct ? The 
only reason for having those persons presort 
was, that there might remain in the crown office 
an authenticated written account in justification 
of the proceedings which he had instituted. 
But would tins have been the result of the very 
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first step of the examination itself, if it was in 
the estimation of those acting for the crown an act 
of illegality ? The thing seemed so utterly im¬ 
probable, that he thought he might safely rely, 
that whether the house might ultimately think 
he had acted illegally or not, at least it was im¬ 
possible thev should be of opinion that he con¬ 
ceived it to be so at the time he authorized it. 
The qu. siion, therefore, was, and on which he 
was ready to meet the noble lord, had any thing 
illegal been done. He trusted he should imme¬ 
diately satisfy the house, that the giving that 
promise of a free pardon, a passport, and the 
means of leaving the country, was promising 
nothing which he was not in law entitled to have 
promised, nay, which under the circumstances 
in which he was placed, he was not bound 
to have promised. And here it was necessary 
to explain for the sake of gentlemen not ac¬ 
quainted with the practice of the courts in Scot¬ 
land, that when a witness is put upon oath, three 
preliminary questions are put to him. First, 
have vou any malice or ill-will against the pris¬ 
oner at the bar ? Second, have you received 
any leward or promise of reward for the evi¬ 
dence which vou are to give upon the trial? 
Third, have you been told what answers you 
are to give to the questions that are put to you ? 
Now, should the witness answer those questions 
in the affirmative, it may be supposed that his 
answer would at once incapacitate the witness. 
But this is not the result. If he answers for in¬ 
stance, that he has malice against the prisoner, 
the court then proceeds to examine into the na¬ 
ture of the malice, and unless the* witness shall 
depose that it is a malice of that description 
which would induce him to swear falsely against 
the prisoner, it is not fn-ld that the evidence is 
liable to objection. In like manner, if upon the 
second question, he was to answer that he has 
received a piomise of reward to give his evi¬ 
dence, the lv.luie of the reward comes to be 
inquired into, and it must be admitted that it 
is not ev\rv reward that will bar him from 
giving evidence. Nay, it must even be admit¬ 
ted that it is competent to promise the witness 
the h'gh.st reward which any man can receive; 
that is, if he be a socius crim'tnts, the promise of 
his life, without invalidating his testimony. For 
it is settled beyond all dispute, that a socius 
criminis hating m his pocket the piomise of a 
free pa:don fiom the public prosecutor is yet a 
com;»etent evidence on the trial of his associate. 
But it lias even been laid down by the court of 
justiciary, that it is competent to offer a reward 
for evidence in order to convict one guilty of an 
offence, and that the hope of receiving that re¬ 
ward will not incapacitate a witness from giving 
his testimony upon the trial of the offender. 
All that is required is, that the reward should 
be offered or given under the condition that the 
witness should tell the truth, and not that he 
should gi\e evidence in a particular way. The 
latter would be illegal: the other was not so. 
In suppoit of this doctrine he referred to a case 
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mentioned by Mr. Burnett, in his Criminal Law, 
page 416, where the point had been solemnly 
declared by the supreme ciiminal court of Scot¬ 
land. Of the law of Scotland, therefore, in so 
far a? it concerned this subject, there was no 
doubt, and the house would observe in consider¬ 
ing what had been done by him in the instmee 
complained of, that he was only responsible for 
having proceeded according to the law of that 
country; whether it corresponded with the law 
of England (with which the house were moie 
familiar) or not. But what he had now stated, 
he took upon him to assert, was not the law of 
Scotland only, but the law of England and the 
law of the British constitution. So at least the 
law had been laid down by no less authority 
than that of the twelve judges of England, on 
one of the gravest occasions on which the 
opinions of those learned persons had ever 
been required. On the trial of lord Melville it 
would be recollected that certain questions on 
matters of law were proposed to the judges by 
the house of loids, as to the admissibility of 
Mr. T rotter’s evidence. The third of those 
questions was to ascertain “ whether a witness, 
who, on making a full and fair disclosure, was 
to be excused from certain debts, could not be 
legally objected to, on the gioundof his being 
interested ?” To this question the judges, 
through the mouth of chief justice Mansfield, 
gave an unanimous answer,—that “ a witness in 
the situation described, could not be repelled on 
the ground of being interested, as whatever was 
offered on the condition of his making a full 
and fair disclosure, could legally make no differ¬ 
ence with respect to his evidence, he being 
bound by his oath, bylaw, morality and honour, 
to declare the truth, the whole truth, and no¬ 
thing but the truth.” {Hear, hear, hear.) The 
constitutional law of the country therefore was, 
that provided no reward was offered to a witness 
e v :cept a reward that he should tell the whole 
truth upon his examination, that witness remained 
in every respect unexceptionable; and there was 
no offence either in law or in morality in offer¬ 
ing the witness a reward to that effect. He should 
immediately demonstrate that nothing more had 
been done in tire present case, according to the 
shewing of the noble lord himself. But before 
doing so, the case he had just referred to rc- 

3 uired that he should express his astonishment 
lat the noble lord, before he stated so broadly 
ss he had done, that it was utterly inconsTstent 
with English practice for a prosecutor to hold 
communication with the witnesses he was to ad¬ 
duce upon the trial, should not have, in the fiist 
instance, learned the opinion of his hon. and 
learned friend (Sir S. Romilly)who sat beside 
him. For that high authority could have told 
the noble lord that the proceedings in the case 
Of Lord Melville had established a precedent 
diametrically the reverse In that case, he as¬ 
serted without fear of contradiction, not only 
had the managers of the impeachment provided 
for Mr. Trotter that security and indemnity to 
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which he had just alluded, but they had also 
held communication with him, as to the evidence 
lie was to give upon the trial, previous to his ex¬ 
amination. But that was not all. For after the 
trial was commenced, and after Mr. Trotter had 
been one whole day under examination in the 
high court of parliament; first, the managers of 
the impeachment re-examined Mr. Trotter in 
private ; and not contented with that, the leader 
of the manageis himself (the late Mr. Whit¬ 
bread) acting, it was to be presumed, by the ad¬ 
vice of the rest of his associates, of whom it 
would be recollected the attorney and solicitor- 
geneial for the time* were two, had a private 
communication with that witness, remotis arbitris, 
before his second examination in the witness’s 
box. It must therefore be obvious to the house 
that thei e were no grounds whatever for accus¬ 
ing him and his colleagues with having acted in 
a manner that was unusual, in holding that com¬ 
munication with the piisoner Campbell, which 
was nccessaiy for obtaining the information he 
was supposed to have ; apparently so important 
to the public tranquillity. In this situation, 
holding himself entitled to have communication 
with Campbell cither directly or by those under 
him, and holding that, according to the law of 
Scotland, and according to the constitutional law 
of Great Britain, he was entitled to offer that in¬ 
dividual a free pardon, and that he was not only 
entitled, but was bound to ensure his perso¬ 
nal security as well as the means of rendering' 
that promise of personal secunty available, he 
had given it as his opinion in point of law, that 
the promise which had been slated by the noble 
loid as a giound of charging him with a high 
offence, should be given him in an avowed and 
authentic form before a public magistrate of the 
country. In the soundness of that opinion, he 
was, upon reflection, fully confirmed, and in the 
speech of the noble lord, at least, he had not 
heard one ground stated for doubting its cor¬ 
rectness. The great object in promising a par¬ 
don to a socius criminis was to relieve him from 
fear of prosecution on account of those matters 
to which his evidence might relate. But a wit¬ 
ness was not only entitled to be relieved of fear 
of prosecution, but of fear of peisonal violence 
from any quarter whatever, whether coming from 
the persons against whom he was to give his 
evidence, or tno; c with whom they were con¬ 
nected. How this security was to be afforded, 
must depend upon circumstances. Thus in Ire¬ 
land, where it was known that persons frequent¬ 
ly associated together, binding themselves to put 
those giving evidence against their associates to 
death, it was necessary to place guaids in the 
houses of the witnesses to protect them from 
violence. In some instances, it was even neces¬ 
sary to remove them within the walls of a gar¬ 
rison, in which they and their families must be 
maintained at the public expense. Butin neither 
of those cases was it ever dreamt of, that an ob- 

* Sir Arthur Pigott and Sir Samuel Rom-.ily. 
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jeetion to the evidence of the witness could be 
entertained, founded upon the reward, which, in 
the shape of personal protection, had been con¬ 
ferred on him. Now in the present case, the 
individual not only had stated that he appre¬ 
hended hislife to be in danger, but it was obvious 
that he must have so thought it, from the cir¬ 
cumstance that many hundred persons had bound 
themselves by an oath to put any individual to 
death who should give that information which 
he, the witness, was about to communicate. In 
that situation it was only by leaving the country, 
(unless he should be contented to remain a pri¬ 
soner) that the safety of the witness could be 
guaranteed. Was it not, therefore, the bounden 
auty of the public prosecutor, not only to pro¬ 
mise him a passport for leaving the country, 
which, as an artizan, it was necessary he should 
possess, but to promise him the means of using 
that passport, which his poveity would other¬ 
wise have rendered utterly unavailable. This, 
he maintained, he was entitled to promise, pro¬ 
vided the witness would speak the truth. lie 
was not entitled to promise that, or any thing 
else, to obtain false testimony; but to obtain a 
full disclosure, he was entitled, upon the autho¬ 
rity of the cases to which he lud referred, to 
promise that or a great deal more. Now what 
had been asked of the witness in the present 
case ? This the house would find explained by 
that individual himself, hostile as he was to him 
and his colleagues, in a passage which, he must 
observe, the noble lord had thought fit to read 
in a tone of voice considerably lower than that 
in which he had read those parts of the deposi¬ 
tion, on which, in the course of his speech, he 
had thought fit to comment, as more suited for 
the purposes of his present motion. That pas¬ 
sage was in the following words: * Depones that 
in the conversations abovementionod, with Mr. 
Drummond or any of the other gentlemen, 
there was no attempt whatever made to instruct 
him in any way as to what he should say in giv¬ 
ing evidence as a witness. All which is truth, 
as the deponent shall answer to God.’ The 
witness therefore fairly admitted, that nothing 
had been asked of him but to speak the truth. 
Not only, however, was there this direct evi¬ 
dence of that fact, but there was also this addi¬ 
tional proof of it, that from the deposition of 
the witness, it appeared, that the Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral and Mr. Drummond had never once even 
put a question to him as to any of the ciicum- 
stances of the case, for this obvious reason, lest 
by^ so doing they might have led his mind to give 
evidence in a particular way. It was no doubt 
true, that in one part of" the witness’s testimony 
lie stated, “ that Mr. Drummond then said, that 
if he would give such information as would 
please the Lord Advocate, lie should neither be 
tried himself, nor made a witness.’’ But tins, 
it must be obvious, upon examining th ■ con¬ 
text, related merely to telling the whole truth ; 
because, according to Campbell’s own account 
of the matter, Mr. Drummond did not want hit 
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evidence, but the private information which it 
was understood he could give; and it was quite 
absurd to suppose that he (the Lord Advocate) 
or any man of a sound mind, could wish to ob¬ 
tain false information, by which his own con¬ 
duct was to be guided. His doing so could 
have served no purpose whatever, but that of 
deceiving himself. He, therefore, submitted 
upon the whole to the house, that there was not 
only no proof of an attempt to suborn false 
testimony ; but, on the contrary, there was the 
clearest evidence, that nothing had been done, 
but what by the law of the land was constitu¬ 
tionally legal. No promise had been made to 
Campbell to state any thing which was untrue ; 
no attempt had been made to instruct him ; no¬ 
thing had been asked of him but that he should 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. Now, according to the statement of 
Burnett, and the opinion of the twelvejudges,even 
a promise of money to procure evidence to that 
effect, formed no ground of complaint, either 
against the party making the promise, or against 
him who received \t.(Hear,hear.) But, no money 
whatever had been promised—nothing had been 
promised but a free pardon, which lie was en¬ 
titled to give, accompanied by a promise of per¬ 
sonal protection, to which every witness was 
entitled, and of rendering that promise available 
in the only way in which the witness himself 
thought it could be made available, and by 
which alone, therefore, his mind, in giving tes- 
' timony, was to be relieved from the influence of 
terror,-—by sending him abroad at the public ex¬ 
pense. The noble lord, no doubt, had alleged 
that greater indulgences had been given to the 
witness than those already mentioned; but he 
(the Lord Advocate) would assure the house, 
that those indulgences were not peculiar to 
Campbell, but had been extended to every one 
of the prisoners, even those who were indicted 
fir trial. This appeared from the statement of 
the ti ial by the short-hand writer, which he held 
in his h ind, although, in th it mutilated account 
which the noble bid appeared to be possessed 
of, it would not b: found. For, however un¬ 
pleasant he must feel it to read any passage 
containing language complimentary ta himpelf, 
he thought himselt bound upon this occasion, 
(ariuigned as his conduct hud been for harsh¬ 
ness 'll'! seventy towards the prisoners) to read 
to the bourse a pa.ja.ag-', shewing whar pissed 
upon this mbject, upon the tiiul of M‘ivin!ay f 
which would in every lespect confirm whit ne 
had now stated: “I wish to return my sincere 
thanks to your lordships for sli -win i me such 
kindness—to the gentlemen of the jaiy for their 
attention, and the veidret they hive returned,— 
and to the lord advocate for his kind at' ntion 
during my imprisonment,—and I wish publicly 
to declare, that 1 had all the liberty and indul¬ 
gence that man could possibly have in such cir¬ 
cumstances.” In those respects, therefore, no¬ 
thing had been done to Campbell that had not 
been done to the other witnesses. Indeed, the 
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fact was, that when that individual had, upon 
one occasion, requested that a very small sum, 
amounting to twenty-thicc shillings, should be 
given to him for the purpose of defraying the 
rent of his house in Glasgow, upon the request 
being communicated to him (tiie Lord Advo¬ 
cate), it was peremptorily refused. The noble 
lord had said too, that it was intended that all 
the communications between Campbell at.d the 
crown counsel should icmnin sccur. hut he 
would ask them, tv by should lie have de.-ured to 
have Campbell's testimony (aken down m n ot¬ 
ing, in presence of the sheriff and the other local 
officers? Thcic could have beer no :cason for 
his so doing, but to havctnj-h'i tA'Kmlay .o 
obtain, by legal means, full knowledge a ev , y 
thing that had passed with himself and other-, 
respecting the charges which were brought 
against him. The noble ford too had said, that 
he had wished to hang M‘Kinlay upon evi¬ 
dence so improperly and unconstitutionally ob¬ 
tained. But, here again the noble lord was 
mistaken; because, before Campbell was ad¬ 
duced as an evidence at all, he himself had se¬ 
cured the pi isoner against the consequences of a 
capital conviction, by restiictmg the libel to 
infer only arbitrary punishment. No doubt this 
circumstance would not be found by the noble 
lord in his account of the trial, which, although 
certified to be correct, by persons of eminence 
at the Scotch bar (a circumstance he should not 
have expected), was thus in another, as well as 
numerous particulars, prove d to be inconect. 
He, therefore, submitted upon the whole of the 
case, that the noble lord had laid no ground 
sufficient for inducing the house to accede to 
his motion. The noble lord was in an erroi in 
every thing he had said, as to the practice of 
communicating with witnesses, whether the 
matter was contemplated with a view to Scot¬ 
land or to England ; he was in an erroi not only 
in so far as the law of Scotland was concerned, 
but in so far as concerned the law of the British 
constitution, with respect to the legality of in¬ 
ducing witnesses, under promises of pardon 
and of personal protection, to give evidence 
touching the commission of crimes.— bail¬ 
ing. as the' noble lord had done, therefore, 
in nis argument in point of law, he must now 
add, that if the house acccd< d to the proposal 
of making the p, .s*-nt a nia.Vr of parliamentary 
inquiry, it would be interfering v.ut: the ordin¬ 
ary course of justice. For 'the nobk lord was 
mistaken in supposing that any c ne of the per¬ 
sons taken up in Scotland, haa been imprisoned 
in viitue of the suspension of the act of habe.j 
corpus. (Hear f hear, hear.') One and all of the 
persons accused of state offences, had been con¬ 
fined in virtue of warrants granted under the 
ordinary administration of the law. (Hear, heart 
hear.) In that, situation, if any thing illegal had 
been done, cither by himself or his colleagues, 
one and all of those prisoners had a right to re¬ 
cover damages by a common action at law. The 
individuals therefore, having that remedy open 
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to them, itwould not be according to the ordinary 
usage of pailinmcnt to institute a proceeding 
which must be attended with consequences in¬ 
jurious in the court below, eithei to the one party 
or to the other. He had thus, he trusted, an¬ 
swered the different charges which had been 
musteied against him by the noble lord, and 
while lie returned his humble thanks to the 
house for the patience with which they had been 
pleased to listen to the long and dry detail into 
which he had been foiced to enter, he felt confi¬ 
dent that, as had been done upon the motion of 
Mr. J Jam, in the year 179-1, when he moved 
foi the record or the trial of Palmer and Muir, 
they would 1 eject die motion of the noble lord. 

Mi. J. P. Grant then lose, and spoke as 
follow „ 

fm Iludcd to as I have been by the 
learned lend, ard having been of counsel for 
the prisoner in the tiial in which the conduct of 
the learned lord is called in question, 1 have 
thought it necessary to offer myself thus early 
in the debate to your attention. I beg to as¬ 
size the house, that nothing would have given 
me more sincere pleasure than that the learned 
loid had succeeded in removing the imputation 
cast upon him by the evidence of Campbell.— 
The learned lord may believe me when I state, 
that I have never appiouched any question with 
more pe; sonnl pain, than I appioach the pre¬ 
sent ; but this is not a question in which per¬ 
sonal considerations can be indulged. If there 
be any question on which such considerations 
must be sacrificed, it is this which arises out of 
the evidence of this man. This is as grave a 
charge, and on a matter as vital to the interests 
of the countiy, as ever was preferred to parlia¬ 
ment. Even those who do not know me, will 
not suppose that I can rise in my place in par¬ 
liament, to deliver the opinions, which I shall 
be compelled to deliver befoi e I sit down, of the 
conduct of gentlemen with whom I am in the 
daily habit of professional int'Ycourse—gentle¬ 
men against whose private charactei I know of 
no imputation; whose niannei s are conciliatory; 
some of whom are nearly allied to poisons 
whose fi iendship I am proud to possess :—it 
cannot be supposed that I can deliver such 
opinions of the conduct of such persons, with¬ 
out feeling the greatest degree of uneasiness. 
With regard to the disturbances at Glasgow; 
the extent of the conspiiacy alleged to have 
existed there; ..nd tin justification of the state- 
men'- made in the, house, in the last session, on 
that .-object, by the learned lord; when the 
time comes (or going into it, and a fit opportu¬ 
nity shali off.r, 1 ,h 11 be ready to meet the 
learned lord. But S now wish to stick to the 
question piopeily belcre the house—a question 
which is monc sufficient to ai rest its whole at¬ 
tention—namely, the conduct of the law offi¬ 
cers of the crrwn :n Scotland, in regard to this 
witness. I will concede, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, all that the learned lord lias stated to be 
true, respecting the extent of the conspiracy 
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and the magnitude of the danger; I will assume, I forms part of the records of the court*. It is our 
that the poison of whom I am speaking was ' duty, Sir, to have this matter clearly asceitain- 
actively engaged in that com-piiacy ; that hejed. The witness himself has taken pa s, in the 
was one of the most guilty of mankind. {Hear, '■ whole course of his deposition, to fu nish the 
hear, hear.) All tins will not weigh one tea- . means by which, if untnie, his evidence may be 
ther in the balance in favoui of the iV n m\j Joid i contradicted : he mentions the names of many 
—{Hear, hear ,)— or in justifica.ion of piacliees , persons as privy to the transactions related by 
such as are imputed to the Jaw ofhceis of the him, and stales a number of minute facts : I will 
crown of Scotland. The learned lord has said, I ask the house, I will ask my learned fiwnd op- 
that my noble fiiend, in bringing forward this j posite, the Attorney-General, if this evidence be 
motion, is interfering with the 01 dinary course ! not true, whether he has ever, in the course of 
of the law ; and he has stated, that the persons 1 his expeiience, seen a single case where per- 
arrested, were taken up, not on the new Jaw, jury might be so easily detected. (Hear, heart 
suspending the habeas corpus act, or the similar hear.) Now, months after months have elapsed 
act in Scotland, but under the common law of since this trial, on which evidence was given, 
Scotland ; and that the persons who think them- imputing to these learned persons things, which 
selves aggrieved, may commence criminal or till now I did not believe any man would have 
civil persecutions, liut is it any thing to this allowed to remain uncontiadicted. (Hear.) 
house, intrusted as we aie with the caic of the Yet no prosecution for perjury has been 
lives and libi rtics of our fellow-subjects; {Hear, brought. The learned lord has told us, that 
hear .)— with the supei intendence of the courts he acts as die grand jut yin Scotland; he had 
of justice—who aie bound to watch their con- nothing thcrefoic to do but indict this man for 
duct with a jealous eye, and still moie especi pci jury ; and, I give him my word of honour, 
ally the conduct of the law officers of the that he, the learned lord himself, could not be 
crown —( Hear, hear, hear.) Is it to be told us, more pleased than I should have been, if the 
sitting here m parliament, that private indiii- learned find had succeeded in leseuingfrom this 
duals may commence actions such as have been lepioach his own character, and the diameter 
described? Sir, private individuals may bung of the pi ofession to which I have the honour to 
such actions as the law allocs, or they may belong. [Hear, hear, hear.) LcL it not be sup- 
abstuinfiom so doing; but we hive a gieat and posed that in any thing I have said of his con- 
important dut y to pufoim to the public, fom duct, 1 am actuated by any peisonal motives 
which, I ti list, we shall not abstain. Let us see towards the learned lord. 1 can feel towirds 
what this charge is, and how it stand; on the him, and towaids the other unfortunate genr!e- 
cvidence of Campbell. To this I beg the sei i- men concern *d in this tiaiuietion, no senti- 
ous attention ol the house. The chuige is two- ments but those or pity and compassion. {Hear, 
fold. Fiist, that the law ofliceis of the ciown hear.) I am actuarial bv conskierut’ons of pub- 
Iiave tampon'd with a witness. Secondly, that, lie duty alone. And why should it be ocher- 
knowing that by the forms of the coml, a ques- wise ? Is there any thing in the piivate file of 
tion must be asked him, which, in order to be a the learned loid, which can induce me to bear 
witness, he must answer on oath in the nega- rancour towards him? Is there anything in his 
tive; they have, notwithstanding, brought this situation, notwithstanding he holds tins irn- 
witness forwa rd^ k nowing that, if he answeied portant office, calculated to pi evoke political 
iikthe iiegativdflphe peijuied himself. {Hear, hostility? Whole would be the victory over 
hMb'hrar.) I'Have now stated, as briefly and him ? What party object could be accomphsh- 
a?clearly as I chn, the accusations against the ed by his defeat ? This, Sir, is no party ques- 
learned lord; I do not mean to say that they tion. I am proud to say, that there exist per- 
aretiue, but 1 will say that they aie made on sons in this country, who act together in this 
•uch authority, that they must be leceived as house, and elsewhere, to whom nothing is in¬ 
ti ue in this house, till they are contiadicted: different which conceins the public wiliaie, or 
and they stand to this moment uncontiadicted the safety of the constitution. Jn this sense, 
even in statement, except by the Statement of this may do considered as taken up by a party; 
the learned loid, in tins house. I will say for but in no other sense can it be supposed to in- 
the leatnedlord and his coadjutors, that it is not volve any .paity question. (Hear, heir.) I 
fair to them to permit these accusations to stand request the house now to go along with me 
uncontiadicted. I will say it is not fair to this thiough the whole of this man’s deposition, and 
House, to ask of it to permit this evidence to I will ask them if they think the chaige it con- 
ataml uncontiadicted on iccoid ; it is not fair to tains ought to remain uncontraiJicted. The 
us, to ask that the record may not be laid on beginning of the statement is of use only to 
the table, that we may examine into the truth shew the genetal spu it with w hich this business 
of this evidence. Tilts evidence is contained in was conducted ; but it is useful to this pm pose; 
a deposition on oath of a credible witness, le- and the house, by the displeasure which it ex- 
corded in the, books of the High Couit of Justi- presses, will teach all inferior magistiates, that 
ciary. The deposition was taken down in such practices cannot be suffered to pass with 
writing, at the desire of the leai ned lord himself, * 

coat)ary to the ordinary practice, and now * Sc« the deposition at the end ot this debate. 
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impunity. The deposition commences by stat- I he niif^ht go and reside somewhere else, and 
ing, that the witness was appiehended, and so ! that he might change his name; but the witness 
on. “That he was taken to be examined be- j said he would not change his name, and that it 
fore the sheriff depute of Lanai kshire; and j would be much the same if he lived in any other 
being interrogated if he knew what he was : manufacturing place, as in Glasgow. Depone*, 
brought theie lor ? lie answered that he did not! “ That Mr. Drummond then said, he had been 
know. On which the sheiiff insisted that lie thinking of a plan of wiiting to Lord Sid- 
did ; and added, “ u would be wisdom of him mouth, to get him into the excise, and that if he, 
to make his breast clean.” lie is then left with the the witness, chose, he would write to Loid Sid- 
procurator fiscal, Mr. Salmond,alone, at least the mouth, and shew him his answer.” This offer 
witness says he is not suie whether any other per- was nude after the witness was told he was in 
•on was present or not. Mr. Salmond came up to the list of witnesses, that he must appear and 
th« witness, saying, “ John, you peril ips do not give evidence, that he was in a situation where 
know that 1 know so much about this affair;” ‘ he could not help himself, where he could not 
and adding, “I know mon? about it than vou avo’d s|nuking out, but where he might avoid 
think I do.” lie was often closeted with Mr. saying what would be agienable to those who 
Salmond; on one of which occasions, after wished to produce him. (Hear, hear.) The 
using many entreaties to the witness, and these record goes on to state, that the witness an- 
having failed, after jailing at the prisoners ai swereil, lie did not choose to be an exciseman ; 
villains who had betiayed him (the witness), and remarked at the same time, that it was pet- 
Mr. Salmond said, “ John, I assure you, that I haps the only office under government which he 
have six men who will swear that you took that was fit for; but as it was an office attended 
oath, and you will be hanged as sute as you are with risk and ill-will, he did not choose to ac- 
aiive.” (Hear, hear.) After this, Salmond cept of it, as he had suffered already consider- 
said, “ John, you will ruin yourself if you per- ablv in that way, by being a peace officer. He 
•ist in this way ; but if you take the othei way, was then asked what he would have, and after- 
you will do yourself much good.” (Hear.) w.uds the offer was made to him to be sent 
“ Depones, That after much conversation, the abroad. Was this necessary to a witness who 
witness said he was not aft aid of the one way, was alieady on the lLt, and might be com- 
and he did not see much good he could do him- polled to appear ? Was all this requisite for hi* 
self by the other.” Mr. Salmond said, “the pi otection if lie spoke the truth ? Was sending 
Lord Advocate was in Glasgow.” '1'li.s was a him abioad protecting him ? Was the offer of 
mistake ; Mr. Home Diummond, the advocate making him an exciseman, .an offer only of pro- 
depute, was meant, and is by mistake licie tection ? But the witness adds, that nobody 
called the loid advocate. Mr. Home Drum- was present at this conversation, and that it wai 
mond was at Glasgow at the time. Mr. Sal- conducted only by Campbell and Mr. Diuni- 
mond said, “the Loid Advocate was in Gl.is- mond, and therefore it must rest on the testi- 
gow, and he would come under any obligation mony of Campbell. But its payability or im- 
he chose, if he would be a witness.” The probability will appear horn subsequent part* 
learned lord has said, that all tint took place of the deposition. The witness did not take 
was for the purpose of obtaining infoimatiou. the office of an exciseman, as it was exposed to 
But there was here, at the very first, no word of danger: then the advocate depute was ready to 
giving infoimation. The leward was offered if come to any other terms he chose: he says, if 
he would be a witness. (Hear, hear.) The you will not be an exciseman, what then do you 
witness then states, that he was taken again be- want? what will vou have? (Hear, hear.)— 
fore the sheiiff, and theie, to confirm the cir- “Depones, That at the first interview, after 
cumstance that Mr. Salmond spoke from autho- what is above mentioned, Mr. Diummond 
rity, Mr., Diummond, the advocate depute, asked him what he wanted to have.” (Hear, 
came inf-o the room. But the witness admits hear.) Was there any question about giving 
the subject of the obligation was not mentioned, information here? Was there any thing here 
lie was then removed to the castle of F.din- like the fair and candid examination by a mngis- 
burgh, there the operations of the advocate trate, of a person called before him to disclose 
depute begin. “ When in the castle of Edin- circumstances material to the ends of justice i 
burgh, Mr. Diummond cuffie to hini, and men- The advocate depute told him that he was 
tioned that M'Kinlay had been served with an already in the list of witnesses, that he must be 
indictment, and that his (the witness’s) name put into the witness-box ; and yet, he adds, now 
was in the list of witnesses, and that now Was is the time for you to determine whether you will 
the time for him to determine whether lie would be a witness or not. (Loud cries of hear.) Is 
be a witness or not.” “ The deponent stated, any body so dull as not to understand the pur- 
thathedid not wish to be a witness, and that pose of this conversation? He was alieady a 
he, Mr. Drummond, knew that if he was, he witness, why then was he asked if he would be 
need not go back to Glasgow, as he could not a witness, unless the question alluded to the 
live there. Depones,That Mr. Drummond then nature of the evidence which it was wished that 
laid, that he was quite sensible of thaf, but that he should give ? (Hear, hear.) Now, had all 
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this about the exciseman’s place been a fabr ica¬ 
tion, it is probable the man would have let it 
rest here. He would have been contented with 
having once announced it. But not so. In a 
subsequent part of his deposition he recurs to it 
again. A little further on he says, that, at a 
subsequent interview, he asked Mi-. Drummond 
“ if he had wrote to Lord Sidmouth, and Mr. 
Drummond answered he had not, as the witness 
had rejected it.” Could all this escape the re¬ 
collection of Mr. Drummond? The circum¬ 
stances arc most pai ticularly stated. First, the 
offer made, which was declined.—Then, the 
conversation which ensued at the time.—And 
again, the subsequent mention of it, the question 
of the witness, and the answer of Mr. Drum¬ 
mond. I come now to wh.it 1 consider as the 
most painful passage in this record. It is one 
on which the learned loid has particularly 
dwelt, and it is the only passage in which tlu-re 
is any mention of obtaining infoiraation. “ De¬ 
pones, That at the hist interview after what is 
above-mentioned, Mr. Diununond asked him 
what he wanted to have ? The witness le- 
niained silent, and made no answer. Depones, 
That Mi. Drummond then said, if he would 
give such information as would please the lord 
advocate, he should neither be tried himself, nor 
made a witness.” Here is the distinction clearly 
drawn between the functions of an informer and 
a witness. The man is in no mistake. He 
knows well what he says. Mr. Diummond 
was willing to compromise the matter. The 
first attempt was to make him a witness, but this 
failed. lie was offeied an exciscm in’s pli-v, 
but he refused it. lie is then askevl;.^ hat he 
would have ?—he remains sdent. An 1 when 
Mr. Drummond finds he cannot piewul or, him 
to be a witness, at least such a wares; as he 
wanted, he is willing to compound fur receiving 
information. He had refused “ to bo a witness;” 
and the advocate depute, arH*i having fold Imn 
that he was in the list of wnuessci, and could be 
compelled to appear, now .sud, if you give in¬ 
formation, you shall not he mane a witness.— 
(Hear, hear, hear-) Docs not this mention of 
information, coupled with the offer of exempt¬ 
ing him fiom being a witness, sufficient!v prove 
that they had dealt with hnn as with a witness 
before? (Hear, hear.J But this is not all.— 
What is the threat held out to him ? to this 
man whom they were endeavouting to ptevail 
on to give evidence ? Mr. Drummond begins 
with promises of reward, and concludes with 
no obscure hint of his d.mgei. His interest is 
first appealed to by holding out the piospeet of 
situations of advantage; and Ins fears me next 
assailed by intimating, pretty plainly, the possi¬ 
bility of his being tried for his life. However 
necessary it may he to hold out promises of 
pai don to those who are concerned in public 
dimes, and to make use of their evidence with 
proper caution, it surely cannot be maintained, 
on any plea of necessity, that such a methoi of 
producing witnesses as is heic divulged, sup- 
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E osing the statement to be true, is justified by 
tw, or consistent with humanity. On this 
proposition being made to the witness, he hesi¬ 
tated. “ He said that was an uncertain matter, 
as he did not know what information they 
wanted.” And more to the same purpose.— 
“ Mr. Drummond then said, I do not know 
what to do with you, Campbell—I wish to do 
every thing I can to favour you—I shall give 
you a day or two to think of it. Mr. Drum¬ 
mond added, do you wish I should call back 
again ?” He will not leave him without the hope 
that his offers and persuasions may be renewed. 
As he is going away, lie turns round, and says, 
“ shall I call back again ?” I do not state these as¬ 
sertions as proofs—and I repeat, that I desire to 
be so undci stood; but they amount to such a de- 
gice of probability, and are calculated to make 
such impressions, as ought at least to be met with 
sonic explanation or contradiction, if they are 
liable to be so met. The witness proceeds to 
state, that when Mr. Drummond called after- 
w.uds at the Castle, wheie the*'* conversations 
took place, he asked him if he had nude up his 
mind ? lie answered that he had, upon condi¬ 
tions. The conditions weie, that he should re¬ 
ceive a passport to go to the continent, where, 
being a mcch inic, he feared that the laws of the 
countiy would not allow him to go. Mr. Drum¬ 
mond replied, “ There is no question but you 
will get tint, and nr ans to c.uiyyou there.” 
(Hear.) The witness then said, that, upon 
these cond'f.ons, lie would lie a Witness, provid¬ 
ed his ’i-ife was also taken inro consideration ; 
and on h a puling that she was in delicate 
he.ikh, hail no means of support but what she 
ea. led, and that he feaied the public might 
m.,mfest their disp’enaire at his becoming a 
witness, bv dl-trea:merit of Her ; Mr. Drum¬ 
mond tierued him to write to her, slating what 
be war- about, and that a one pound note was 
inclosed, and desiimg h**r to rethe for the pre¬ 
sent to K? father’**, Mr. Di ummond undci taking 
to lu, nodi til* one pound note. The 1 *tter, 
liowevei, was not seal, but the procurator fiscal 
of G las l ow’ was wntten to on the subject by the 
lord advocate’s desiit*. 1 shall not tumble the 
house by going over moie minutely tke story of 
this one pound note. I now come to what 
summed up the whole of these proceedings. 
The witness says, that an examination after¬ 
wards took place in the presence of the sheriff, 
the sheiiff substitute, the solicitor-general, 3 
clerk, and foe procurator fiscal of Edinburgh. 
“ lie di’pones, That he was informed by Mr. 
Drummond, that the sheriff was coming to ex¬ 
amine him ; and that it was agreed upon, that, 
in answer to the first question, he (die witness), 
was to state, and have it taken down, that lie 
w.ts to receive a passpoi t to go to the continent, 
and the means to <_ai i y linn there, it being under¬ 
stood that Prussia was to be h>s destination; 
that the sheriff, and, as he believes, the sheriff 
substitute,»tlie solieitor-geneial, the piocurator 
fiscal of Edinburgh, as he understood, aud a 
K *t 
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rlf-rk, came into the loom ; and Mr. Diunimond 
having asked Campbell ‘ What luve you got to 
say in tliis business?’ the deponent anawi'ed, 
that supposing he was concerned m that alkm', 
and was tc< ti 11 the whole truth, that he did not 
considet either himself or hi., wife safe, and that 
without his petting a pa^poil to go to tJ.e 
continent, and the means of canning lnm there, 
he could not be a wiIiicm ; upmi which Mi. 
Diunimond, tuinni"- to the colieiloi-genjia], 
paid, ‘ Answer you that.’ 'I hat the sohcitoi-ge- 
lieial then oinend the cl.ak to Wiin 1 t'eve 
woids, as he tlurk.- : ‘ Wheinipoii the .a.lieitor- 
geneial assiets tl.i decl.nant, that eviiy means 
neeest.aiy will b t iken to prise 1 ve him and his 
wile, and that la will m ' i pa 1 sprit to cjuit the 
count!y, 01 go to the (I'utiueet Jie is not suie 
which), and tl.<■ mum to canv him time;’ 
that, duimg tins time, tin sheidl was walking 
up and down the io,uh, which is a pretty large 
one; and when the above words w< te taken 
down, lie uai if sired to come and sign this. 
Depor.ee, that the sheitll c.mie and sat down at 
tiie table, and after pausing the paper for some 
time, said, ‘ I will noi S'gn the,and .aided, 
that as lie vva, an olhiei of the mown, it was 
his duty to si e justice done ; and he could as¬ 
sure the witni ss, il he was to s'gn tii.it pipei, 
he would not answeiuble tor it for a good 
deal; tor that it 1 1 1 < • d''pt unit Was (nought to 
his oath, and should sweat that he Ivd iivoived 
nojiiomi.e of icuaH, and thu pap.r signed, 
he would pv.juie him. It: that the witni -s ::n- 
swerrd, no, it it w. s considi i a* a,a a me..ns of 
his preset vation ; upon vJ.iv.lt hr v.vs -uppoitcd 
in the same .ngnmei't by W. Pmmmond. 
Upon which the siienif s,,al, he would sign no 
•uch paper. That Mw Diumriond then pro¬ 
posed that it should be put down, that lie w 's 
to get the nii-rs of cartyir.g hmi to any of the 
Biitish colonic-, in place of going to a foreign 
kingdom ; but the shentf aim ictus, *! that, and 
added, that hew is willing evu\ thing should 
be set down foi the pn seivJtion et him and bis 
wife, but no'Iung fmti. u : ilt.it after the sheriff 
had stated this, theie was a pause for some 
time, when Mr. Dmnimond, looking at the de¬ 
ponent, said, ‘ Campbell, you know whether 
ycu can be a witness on these terms, or not.’ 
The witness lcmaincd silent; and some time 
after, Mr. Drummond said, ‘ now, Campbell, 
do you believe that we can do that for you 
which you expect, without its being set down 
in the paperand ih.it at this*time, as Tie thinks, 
the sliwiilf was sitting at the table, the Solicitoi- 
Gentr.il and Mr. Diunimond standing at the 
fire, and the other gentlemen walking about the 
room: that the witness answered, he km-w 
they \yrie able if they" were willing; to which 
Mr. Diunimond replied, ‘ could he rely upon 
tlvm Cu ‘hat?’ The witness answered, ‘may 
If’ rb. Diunimond answered, ‘ you may;’ 
at ! ...at die witness said pretty loudly, ‘ well, 
th<n. I .h ill rely upon you as gentlemen.’” 
Aite duo lie was permitted to write liis decia- 
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ration himself for the information of the law 
/ oflicers of the crown, and wa# afterwai ds brought 
1 loiward as a witness against MMvinlay at the 
: tiial. Now, here we have the whole sum and 
| substance of all the pi et ions communication* 
j with Mi. Drummond brought, together, and 
j eh tailed in the presence of all these person*, 
j The witness has himself furnished you with 
; the names of all these poisons, lie has mi- 
! nnt"iy described theii positions in the loom at 
! the time. Could any thing be more easy than 
j to conti.idiot him it all this was a lie ? (Hear, 
\i lu'iir.) There was Mr. Home Diurn- 
' in md ; then* was tile Solicitoi-Cenmal. It 
n\ \ r be t-.'l 1 tliov wire intnested to contradiv't 
lu m. 'j’h'-y ueie neveithelcss good witnesses 
at a ,, ya. lnm, and wouhl have been peifeetly 
cievi'ble witnesses, lint there was the clerk, 
who sat at the table, and wrote the extraouli- 
ooy instrument which was to lecoid this yet 
| none extiaordinaiy b.ugaiu. lie li.ul no interest, 
and could nut have forgotten what passed. 
'I ll :ewas the slieiiff, who read and caielully 
considered the teinis of the wilting, and tiwn 
re-fused to have anv tiling to do with the trans¬ 
action. 'Ib-eie was the sheriff substitute ; thei 1 * 
was the piecurator fiscal; these perrons lu 1 no 
interest, but wnc in cvei y icspcct most unim- 
pe"e!i..ble v. glasses. Why have not those per¬ 
sons been hi audit foi waid to contradict him ? I: 
was red, tjicn, that he should be can iod to 
the place of h a destination, which was Prussia. 
It lias been s m! th.t it was fair to engage to 
ct'.j v tb.e j'.. .c r/'r out of the le.tcli of dang. a ; 

1 m hew i!,'. s the fact appear? Thetiacie to 
which lie i fba.gd was at the time paid at the 
late of about 4j. (>./. or 5,r. a week at Glasgow, 
l v eb v.’iii h the weik.nan li.ul to maintain him- 
I foil and hrt lurnly. ]t is notorious that the 
| niarv.factuiers of Glasgow were in a state of 
| actual staivation, and equally well known that 
| in Piussia pic it encouragement was held out to 
j men in tile situation of this witness: m truth, 
j there was the gi cutest dcsiie among them to ob¬ 
it, an the means of going to Piussia. Can we 
j then be tol l that this was not in the natuie of a 
rewaid ? Was it no offer of reward to offer to 
convey a man fiom a place where lie and his 
family were stai vmg, and where he felt his si¬ 
tuation hopeless, to where lie believed he would 
obtain an adequate icconipence for his labour, 
and be placed in a state of compaialive opu¬ 
lence ? I would beg to know how another fact 
can be got over ? He wrote to Mr. Di umniond 
for a pair of shoes, and a pait of trowsers, and 
some money for his wife. lie got the shoes 
from the gaoler, but was informed by him at 
the same time, that he could not give him any 
money till aftei the first trial was over, and 
that this was the answer he was di sired to make 
by Mr. Di umniond himself. Jf these were not 
facts, what could be more easv than to piose- 
cute this man foi perjury ? He mentioned facts 
and circumstances which must rivet what passed 
in the minds of the pci sons stated to be preeent, 
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or to have been pi ivy to them, and those per¬ 
sons might appear as unimpeachable witnesses 
against him in a tiial tor perjuiy. He said fur¬ 
ther, that lh<- engagement, which had been re¬ 
duced to wilting, had been blunt in the pio- 
•ence of the sir ■ iff. 'Ihe learned lord .Emitted 
that a ii.iper was burnt {hear!)-, but argues, 
that b. c u: ■c it was destioyd in the presence of 
the sln iiii, we :ne juslifitd m concluding that 
theie was nothing in it but what might faitly 
see the help. [si Jar, I will not consume 
tl). tone (>1 the house in icplvmg to such an 
argument as *bi.:. T v.dl lee.at it to the house 
to detunwne between the gloss ol the learned 
Joid on this fact, and the inieienc'e which l am 
disposed to di.y.v. In doing so, they will de* 
cide whether, if that paper could be produced, 
it is piobeble that it would contradict the' evi¬ 
dence of the witnts-.. The nun also starts 
li ivmg iceeired a number of books bom a cir¬ 
culating binary, naming the day on which he 
teci ived the hist. In shut, he hri omitted 
nothing which was calculated to shew the accu¬ 
racy of Lis i ('collection, oi t> detect hull if he 
swine falsi !v. (H>ar.) Anothci put ot tlw evi- 
lience wlmh 1 .-h.dl notice -s the account which 
the witnew gives of the irur.nei in which the 
('pinion ot his me Inn ; m dingo; onginaU d. 
'fhe dieiitl awl ojocuiLtor ir c.d of CHasgow 
nisi ado d him ir h- eon-id u*id his life in ,n- 
•, :i. “ Depot K«, th..t the li.' t i.icuof rep:,-- 

honsion of his bemg m d ingcr v,• u: r '«*s.ed to 
the dv-poiunt by d;c sh.ui'l and l-stvl .it Cl - 
gov,, who ask.d Inn if the reason why he 
would not be a witni-s was, that he couideie 1 
his life to be m daiieei ? that lwc.innit say th.,t 
lie considered liis hie to !>■ in iLr.cir : but that 
he did not choose to go back to (Jl.v.gnw aftei 
being a witness. Depone , rl.a', he dal nitldl 
M’. I)i uitiniond that Ins brew at, ;i cb.m ■ i 
but he admits that “ Mi. Dtummund svmih .1 m 
be improved with th,.t idea, and the d p' n- t 
i out ir. ued to cany it on.” So tli *t vet- 
idea ot tlie d.uvjei fioni winch tii-v Svt e so 
anxious to assure the witness they wouid pio-cct 
him, w is starteil by the l.uv o/licus thrmwlves. 
The witness not only did not coil id.a his life 
in danger, but he nrvei told any ot them that 
he did con ader it in danger. They took it 
fioni the fust for grant'd ; and vviie m vv-r.it 
the pains own to question him siuioudy on the 
subject. But go eager were they to .blind bun 
thdr piotection, that thrynevti lnquued into 
the reality of his dangei, but weie quite satis¬ 
fied with their own impression, which, it seems, 
he had no desne to lemove, but “ continued to 
cany it on.” 'Ihe limned lord has chuged 
my noble friend with leading those pints of the 
evidence which aie in the learned loid’s favoui 
in a lower tone of voice than those which he 
conceived to make against him. But I am not 
awaie of any such difference. I believe my 
noble tnend’s tone tbiougliout to have been 
sufficiently audible. And the nature of the ac¬ 
cusation picferred by my noble fiiend, and tlie 
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icope of his argument, shew that he could not 
mean to sink that part of the evidence on which 
the learned lord relies. I will lead it, foi the 
learned lord’s satisfaction, in a louder tone ot 
voice. “ Depones, that in the conversation* 
above-mentioned with Mi. Drummond, or any 
! of the other gentlemen, there was no attempt 
whatever nude to instinct him in any way as to 
wlut he should s ly, in giving evidence as a 
witness, Ac.” Now I take upon myself dis¬ 
tinctly to say, that if the witness did icceive a 
reward, or the promise of it, on condition of 
giving testimony, though nothing should be said 
as to what the nature or that testimony wa3 to 
be, the witness was by the law of Scotland dis¬ 
qualified. The shenff lias so decided in this 
v-iy case •, the court has so decided ; the learn* 
ed lend has himself so decided, by withdraw¬ 
ing his witness. Why did he withdraw the 
witness.blit that lie kir ,v, that, if what he stated 
was ttv.e, he was m d mss.ible ■' We have tlie au- 
thoMyof the sheriff, who dc< hned,rhat,if he took 
the o ;th, he would Ll pcjuri d. Wo h i\v the au- 
thoi ity of the i om t. w h.o tleclared that, b that had 
passed, which he sworn h.ad pissed, he could 
not be received ..S a witness. Now, in opposi- 
t on to this, tlie learned loid bar, quoted Mr. 
Br.inub book ; .mil a case, I flunk, ot a nun 
<b the n une <>t Heme. I beg io say, that the 
! be k to Ji lie has allud' d it not a good au- 
: tho.ity, ror t, the tase, if ir be as reported, 

I held ro be v, i 11 deed, d. 1 knew flic author of 
• that book Vi' y wel* : Iv* vies a vei v excellent 
I .1 p..iii:f,-t. Lug man ; bin his bo< L is not a 
■ boo:: of iirthiiMte : ,u ! as to Home’s case, we 
i I, vet of‘he. -s. lu'lv .epo 1 fed. ( h :vv under¬ 
stood, that ir was a c.,se vvhoe a thiid paity 
bad i.i.i 1 , the i,lie, to the witness, and it was 
d euLd, • ml, il it was without doubt pro¬ 
il'. d-cidid, th..t ihe ciown could not be de- 
;m> -d el its witiiLs, by the act ot a thud party. 
I: d i. K.iU'.d loui niv.ins to say it is the law of 
Se-vd.iud, tli.-.l a Witness, to whom a rew.ud ia 
piom ed i"i but:., a witness, is not disqualified 
to give tv Li in e, 1 will meet him. not with 
mv own .mahout v, but with what is of much 
giv.,rei wi'giv, the authority of -oitie of the 
most emmeni coi ned at the Scots btir. An 
lion, and le.nned fnend ot mine, desnous of 
not misting i nttudy to his own iccollections of 
Scots cnminul Jaw, has been at the pains of 
obtaining an opinion, which L hold in my hand, 
signed by live eminent lawyer;', whose names I 
i!o not think it necessary to mention, (d ny of 
name, tut me.) 'J lie opinion, to whivii 1 ..Uude, 
giiis to state, that a person is disqualified from 
appearing as a witness, if he i» adduced by the 
party who has ptomised him lowaui; and that 
the only case which seems to nuke against mat 
opinion is the case of Home, mentioned in Bur¬ 
net. But Burnet they considered as incorrect, 
and in their judgment of no authority.— [The 
call to 7ian*c '-vets repeated.^ I have no objection 
to read the signatures to this opinion, as it is 
the pleasuic of die house that 1 should do so. 
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They are these, George Cran&toun, {hear, hear) 
I hope the learned Jot d issate.Jicd — {hear, hear) 
James Monaief, John Archibald Mm ray, 
Hemy Cockbuin, and J. Ruthcifo.d. {Hear, 
/tear, from the ministerial s.,h.) I do not per¬ 
fectly understand the ineanei,; of these cheers, 
but I suppose they i elate to m >at of tliesc gen- 
tiemen having been of eounfel foi the prisoner. 
Hut I will ask tin' lion, gentltmen opposite, if 
they leally think this shakes tl.e authoiity of 
their opinion ? 1 will ask my hen. and learned 
friend opposite, the Attoiney-G( natal, whether, 
if my learned ftiend near me, (Sir S. Ronully) 
or any other of my learned lilends, had been 
counsel in a cause, and were asked their opinion 
on an abstiact point of law, which had been in¬ 
volved in it, he would consider their opinion as 
the less intitled (o credit ? Sir, there is not one 
of us, but, as lawyeis and as gentlemen, would 
disdain to put our names to an opinion which 
we did not in our consciences believe to be 
founded in law. {Hear, hear.) On the authoi ity 
of these five respectable names, theiefore, and 
on that of the High Court of Justiciary, I main¬ 
tain the disqualification of this witness. It is so 
laid down by every text-wi iter on the law of 
Scotland—by Erskine—Hume—every writer— 
except this passage in Bui net, who is of no au¬ 
thority, and it has been always so held and de¬ 
cided by tlie com is. When, thavfeie, they 
put the witness in the box, in what situation 
did they stand ? They knew, when they called 
fi.m as a witness, that, eithm he could not serve 
them, or, if he did save them, he must perjure 
himself in the fiist place. (Hear, hear.) Ire- 
peat it; unless he denied that to have passed 
which had passed, he could not be examined in 
the cause; and they knew, thcrehue, that in 
oidei to be examined in the cause it was neces- 
f'jy he should lust of all commit peijuiy. 
(Hear, hmr, hear.) There is no v ay of get¬ 
ting out of tin., dilemma ; 1 have ex -.mined it 
with myh-ot attention; 1 have taxed my in¬ 
vention and nn imagination to conjecture a 
way of escape, and I have loai.d it impossible. 
If any answer to this should occur to any gen¬ 
tleman oiTthe opposite side, I trust that he will 
have the goodn.ss to state it to the house. 
The man was not examined ; several other wit¬ 
nesses were examined, hut they could prove 
nothing, and the learned lord threw up the 
case. The i eason assigned for this by the Lord 
Advocate was, the unexpected turn which the 
evidence had taken; but what was that turn ?— 
the fact of this man’s evidence being inadmis¬ 
sible. (Hear, hear.) Now, sir, as to the ques¬ 
tion how far it is allowable to hold out indem¬ 
nities to witnesses. It is said, all that was done 
was to promise the witness protection and se¬ 
curity. This is pretty well illustrated in a-case 
in the State Trials in which Mr. Pollexfen and 
Serjeant Maynard were employed, names fa¬ 
miliar, not only to all lawyers, but t# all men 
acquainted with the history of England. It is 
the case of a Mr. Lasborough and a Mrs. Price, 
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who were tried for suborning a Mr. Dugdale, 
who was one of the witnesses in the plots of 
Titus Oates. Mr. Pollexfen, who was counsel 
for the piisoners, appeals to have been driven 
into a corner, in the course of the ttial, by 
some evidence which came out against him. 
The passage is curious. I have copied it, and 
I will lead it to the house. Mr. Pollexfen says, 
“ Whether my answer will take with your lord¬ 
ship or no, I cannot tell, but the answer I 
would give is this: theie are several things in 
that paper, as, amongst the rest, that he should 
fall under gieat dislike and danger, and there- 
foic was forced to hide and secure himself, for 
fear of those whom he should make his enemies 
by it; anti that was terror enough to any man 
that should run into such a retraction. There¬ 
fore, now he must live when he has done this, 
and so we should apply the other part of the 
discourse; whatcvei money she had promised 
was to take off his feai s of want. And so his 
coming there was to make good that part of the 
paper which says he must be protected, and 
maintained, and picserved, that he may see he 
hath a subsistence and provision for him if he 
did deserve it. And, my lord, it will be greatly 
distinguishing in our case, and turn much upon 
this point, with submission. If I give or offer 
money to any man to swear a falsehood or ic- 
tiact the truth, it is a veiy gie.it crime, and if 
we arc guilty of that, undoubtedly our crime is 
very bad ; but in Older to the bringing of truth 
to discovery, and to have a rcti action, not of a 
truth but of a falsehood, and to presei ve that 
witness fiom perishing, I may piomise him 
protection and subsistence.” Old Scijeant May¬ 
nard intenupted him. “ Then,” says he, “ you 
have found out a better way than the devil him¬ 
self could have suggested to uphold .suborna¬ 
tion.” (Hear, hear, hear, hear.) The Lord 
Chief Justice says: “ Upon iny word, if that 
wcie a way that weie allowable, then woe be 
to us! We should easily have all the witnesses 
tampcicd with by the tempt ition of loot)/, re- 
waid.” The learned loid seems to have acted 
on the apology of Mr. Pollexfen. But I have 
never before heard it seriously asserted, that it 
is allowable in any case, much less in a criminal 
case, for a party thus to deal with witnesses. 
Of this I am suie, that, if it is permitted to go 
abroad, as the decision of the 1 louse of Com¬ 
mons, that such things may lie done, there is 
not a petty trafficker in accusations, in the office 
of any magistrate in any part of the kingdom, 
nor a pettyfogging attorney throughout the 
country, who is chaiged with a criminal prose¬ 
cution, who will not feel himself justified by 
such a decision in protecting, maintaining, and 
dealing with witnesses. They will not, indeed, 
attempt to induce them to say any thing but 
the truth. But they may give them to under¬ 
stand, that if they do tell the truth, they 
shall be no losers by it. {Hear, hear.) 1 have 
felt the question to be of such vital importance, 
that I should hare considered myself guilty of 
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a dereliction of my public duty, if I had not 
attend 'd in my place to state my opinion fairly 
on th subject. To decline going into this in¬ 
vestigation, would be attended with the most 
mischievous effects. It is my foitune to see 
many questions curiied contiaiy to the opinion 
and advice of those with whom I have tht 
honoui to net: but we have in most cases this 
consolation, even in our defeat, that if our ar¬ 
guments do not at the time succeed, experience 
may pioduce that conviction which we have 
been unable to* comm md, or an evil which 
cannot he entirely pieventcd, we may yet have 
hail the powei to mitigate. Hut in the present 
case theie is no consolation. The public justice 
of the country is not to be trifled with. {Hear, 
hear.) 1 feel most sincerely tor the unfortunate 
gentlemen who hare been engaged in this tians- 
action ; I feel for their families and for their 
friends. But every feeling must give way before 
the due administiation of justice, upon which, 
above all other secuiities, depends the protection 
of all our lights and libeities : nor can I forget 
how many men there are in this country wno 
also have families and fiends, though perhaps 
humble ones, whose safety, whose hbei ties, and 
whose lues depend on the icpiession of such 
jnactiu s as these. [Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. Grant, hating sit uown, lose again to 
elate, m answer to a question which had been 
put to him, tli.it Campbell had sent a detailed 
statement in wiitmg of the facts, tu wlaJi he 
aftci wards deposed, to one of his lc.ii ned friends, 
counsel with him for the prisoner. lie con¬ 
trived it in some ingenious way ; he believed it 
was sent in a roll of tobacco.* He wished to 
mention also, that at the consultation of all the 
counsel for the p.isonei, which took place be- 
foie the tiul, theie was but one who b.iievcd il 
possible that the tiling could be tine. ( Hear.J 
It upp. aied to the rest impossible in us nature, 
and like many other stones to which dm pro¬ 
fession were accustomed, one umtci which (to 
use the technical pluase) they exp'eted the 
witness would bleak down. It became a ques¬ 
tion whether the witness should be objected to 
on the ground of want of access. It was de¬ 
termined, however, in the lirst instance, to ob¬ 
ject to the witness on that ground, and, if they 
taikd in that, to tiust to the examination in 
inilsatibus. 

Mr. A. Colquhouu (Lord Register of Scotland) 
said, he had never been present on any occa¬ 
sion when charges more unfounded were brought 
fbrw.nl. {Hear, hear.) There was not a shadow 
of foundation foi the charges this night pro¬ 
duced : he deni. J that they were charges— 
they scarcely deserved so grave an appellation, 

• Tin* fact was, that (’ample II threw his ?tate- 
meni, rolleil up in a roll of tobacco, out of his win¬ 
dow, to another pnsoner, who was walking on the 
(/■rrave lii-tuie the uimlows of the rooms tlicy wcii 
confined in; mid tlmt. (Mu.iwr found luvant to tend 
it to 0110 of thw counsel. 
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since they rested eniirelv upon bare assertion or 
distorted proof. The lion, membei who spoke 
last had even gone beyond the noble loid with 
whom the motion oiiginated, and had hi ought 
forward written opinions, upon which he in¬ 
tended to overth'uw the establish, d law of Scot¬ 
land. lie had termed the learned lord and his 
coadjutois “ unfortunate” gentlemen, and had 
affected to lament an unlucky dereliction of their 
duty ; but he could confidently ask the learned 
gentleman whether lu* did not know that Mr. 
Drummond, one of the persons accused by 
Campbell, was a gentleman who was held in 
high estimation, who had received the appioba- 
tion of every judge in the Court of Justiciary, 
and whose honour was as unsullied as his talents 
were splendid ? The deposition of Campbell 
contained contradictions, lie asserted that Mr. 
Drummond had offered him the place of an ex¬ 
ciseman ; while in the next passage he stated, 
that Mr. Diummond was persuaded that his 
life was in dangei, and that he could not remain 
in safety in the kingdom. Were the two asser¬ 
tions consistent—could they both be true— 
first, that Mr. Drummond thought the man’s 
life in danger ; and next, that in older to pro¬ 
tect his life, he would make him a marked cha¬ 
racter, as a pel son holding an office obt tried 
by his unfounded disclosures ? {Hear, hear, and 
cries of misstate.neat.) lie was not misstating 
any thing : if gentlemen would read the icpmt, 
they would find that Mr. Diummond appie- 
hended tint Campbell could not. live in Glas¬ 
gow, or in any other p.ut of the kingdom. 
Would the house act upon such contradictory 
information, where it was obvious th.it the scanty 
leakings of tiuth had been poured into an over¬ 
flowing cup of falsehood ? The hon. gentleman 
who spoke Lst, and the learned lord, w.ie at 
issue upon a point of law; the latter contending 
that lie was right in securing to a so A us cruninis 
piotec.ion and security. This was to be accom¬ 
plished by sending the man out of the country 
at the public expense. But how could it be 
dustoitcd into a rew.ud? Was it a icv/ard to 
send a person into exile to protect him from his 
enemies ? (Hear, hear.) It was absuid to say 
that this was a reward : it was only putting the 
man in a situation to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothingbut the truth. The leai ned gentleman 
had brought tot ward the opinions of five very emi¬ 
nent lawyers. H>’ (Mr.Colquhoun) did not mean 
to cast any reflexion upon them or their con¬ 
duct. They had done their duty.no doubt; but 
the house should recollect th it they had been of 
counsel foi the panel. Such an an ay of legal 
advisers had seldom or never been witnessed in 
favour of an individual accused; but although 
they obtained information in the i oil of tobacco 
of what Campbell meant to say, and then ob¬ 
jected to his evidence, the c.iuse was noi given 
up on account of the incompetency of that wit¬ 
ness, but because another paitof the evidence 
had failed. He did not think that the house 
could, on the statement of such a person as 
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Campbell, affix a stigma on gentlemen of ihr 
very first character, some of whom weie not 
members of that house. They li id done nothing 
illegal, nothing impmpei ; and it was not a 
little singular, that the counsel fo the piison m, 
among uluan teas the lion. g> edeman (Mi. 
fir. nt>, at tlie conclusion of the tiul expi-s*J 
their full appiobation of the conduct of the 
learned lot.i, ill.web now lie stepped bewa il 
and could not find lei ms sufficiently ioicible 
to expiess his disappiohation. 

Mr. J. I 1 . Urant said, that, op the conclu¬ 
sion of the trial, lie hid not paid any compli¬ 
ment to the land .Advocate; neither had Mi. 
Jefhi y bestowed any pi .esc on him, though 
it was stated in seme of the public pi infs that 
he had done „o. he latter gentleman had only 
paid n ia u f compliment to the comt. 

M i . IViltiams IVynn said, that if it had been ne- 
cessat) on this occasion to enter into a discussion 
respecting the law of Scotland, he should not 
have troubled the house; but he thought the 
question lay within a very nnirow compass, 
and n ight be decided without much know¬ 
ledge on that subject. If the question was foi 
an addiess to teinove the Advocate Depute 
(Mi. Diummond) from his office without fur¬ 
ther investigation, the observation:; which had 
been made by the learned gentli man (Mr. 
Colquhoun) as to the ciedibility ol thev.itmss 
C.mipbc II, would foi ably apply. But this was 
a motion for enquiry, to obtain inhumation on 
this extiaorchnai y case. No doubt, implicit 
confidence ought not to be given to die dejto.i- 
tion of Campbell; but it affi'ided sufficient 
ground for examination, how far it could be 
conoboiated ..nd suppented by odici evidence. 
—Ii was not an unprecedented occhi n. nee, that 
a witness at the trial should give tc..timonv in 
favoui of a pii'-ouei when '.hue picvitnely 
e\ery icason to t'mnk that ins evul. nee \wu,!ii 
induce a conviction. A casw (! tins mir uc- 
Curic’d on the viahs lor t:c.i'„m in I ,m' a- 
shire and Lhe.siiif in liie u ign of King 
William, at Manchester, in kph, wliuc one 
of the principal witnesses, on whose evidence 
the piisoners hr cl been committed, when called 
upon the 'tiial, directly contradicted Ins 
former testimony. The ciown lawyers had 
of course nothing to do buL to fold up their 
biiefs and consent to an acquittal*. Wltal 
then was the conduct of the House of 
Commons ? On the second day of meeting 
after this transaction, they sent for all the witnes¬ 
ses ; they examined them ftom day to day, till 
they weie at length fully satisfied, and came to 
the resolution that there had been sufficient 
grounds tor the prosecution. {Hear, hear.) In 
that case, then, the house considered themselves 
bound to institute an inquiry. The present mo¬ 
tion was for a similar inquiry, and on grounds 

* There is no full repoit of these trials op record : 
tin: In >-t account of the proceedings will be found in 
Tindui. 
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equally strong. The learned lord appeared to 
have in his possession, and to quote from a 
printed report of the trial, which was stated to 
be an uncorrected proof from the notes of the 
s lort-h.md witter, copies of win: i had b- cn cir- 
cu! :L'-d in the house bv the ks.incd lord’shlends, 
and one of which had been put into his (Mr. 
Wynn’s) hands since the debate began: but it 
was de:i:..bl ■ that every member should have 
the opooiLL.itny not oniv of seeing this, but of 
conanle>mg if with nice attention than from 
the length ot the evidence, it was possible to 
pay to i», while the debate was going on. The 
lion, and named gem'eman who spoke last had 
stated, ill it n the d. positive of Campb'-il there 
was convmcirg evidence ot falsehood. If (Mr. 
Wynn'' had ju ,l looked a 1 a copy of the t. i.ii, and 
it contained na such Pang as the leam-xl g'Oitle- 
man h ic ited. Til > learned gcnti'-min had 
tep: eocrfed to the home, that e impbell h id stat¬ 
ed in Ins deposition, ill -t he was in dangei of his 
life in any jratr of the kingdom, and that Ylr. 
Diummond w.is l.nnvssed with tins opinion, 
and yet, that Mi. Di ummond had offered him 
the place ot „n exe s, man. If Campbell bad 
st. ted the,, h would luxe oeen guthy of an in- 
eon.iistei".’,--bin in tact, lie had stated no such 
thing. Accotdirg to the *ri..l. lie said, that he 
had told M>. Diummond th it he would not 
change Ins name, and that he could not live in 
fdasLOW, “ n. nnv oth •! m.inufjctuung place” 
m the event of his going evidence, {Hear) 
but be said nothing of the rest of the king¬ 
dom ; and th 'ic was no inconsistency between 
this statenu nt and the offer to Inm of a place 
m the e.oisc — winch might be given him in 
some p.ut -iiiico.mvLted witlv any of the ina- 
nuf ictuic s, wlieie his hfe would have been in no 
d.inci r fJJuir.J lie shoul 1 not enter into the 
qusl.on of Scotch law, but theie was a primd 
fmc c.isc foi mi'imv, since, on tile deposition 
of the evidence for tile mown, the comt unani¬ 
mously dc lci mined that til, case of tlie public 
piosecutoi could not be suppoi ted. Jf this were 
a tiansaction .it which only the witness and the 
advocate depute had been jncsent, it might be 
aigued, with some reason, that es then state¬ 
ments wc re dm ctly opjiosite, tlieie was no use 
in enquiry, since no decisive icsult could be 
obtained; but here tlie point might.it once be 
determined by the production of Sir William 
Rae, to whom it appeared that at the tiial both 
pnities icfeired, and whom the Lord Advocate 
then professed the greatest wish to examine.— It 
had been stated by the Lord Advocate that it 
was the practice in Scotland for the public pro- 
secutoi to hold these private examinations of 
accused persons. That such a practice should 
ever have existed, or having existed, should have 
been continued to the present day, was most ex- 
traordinaiyf. It appeared to him most surpris¬ 
ing that any man having a fair regard for his own 
character, and a desire of avoiding the possibi- 


f See tlie Note, page 277. 
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lity of future misrepresentation, should hold of the trial was to establish that a conspiracy 
communication with a witness to leceive his existed among theworknunof Glasgow, and 
testimony in seciet, and without the presence of that illegal oaths lud been administered. Wliat 
any other pel son. Suie he was that theie was was the piactieal meaning of the step which 
not a justice of th ■ peace in Pr'dand who would the house were now required to take? It must 
not have adopted tne pe caution m u.en-r the he followed up with proceeding either against 
assistance of hi3 cleik in a s-.mii ir situ,Cion, the Loid Advocate, or against Campbell. If it 
The conduct of the .'.dvoc.ile Depute seeniei were intended to pioceed against the Lord Ad- 
t.o be, at , ve; v iinmui! -at. The learned vocate, what was there thu called for that pro- 


lord had maintained, tint tlie soi: object in 
the Vaiious communications with Campbell was 
to procure information, not evidence'; but if 
they dul not intend to use his evidence, they 
should hive a led difhvntly. {Hear, hear.') 
The ciicim«t oilcs of the c-.se woe such as 
loudly demanded the attention of the house ; 
it was a c ise alto .ether so lligunt that they 
could not ove: look if, or suffer it to btnnd upon 
recoid without examination. The case of Muir 
and Palmer \v Inch liad been referred to, was 
essentially different hom the present, there it 
was proposed that the house should examine 
into die piocecd’.ngs of the judges *. Here the 
qn -eon was. whether the house would inquire 
—no’ mui die conduct of a court of justice— 
but l.ow the seiwrits of the crown hid con- 
due.nl thcmselvis, so as to d;aw down the un¬ 
animous disapprobation of a comt of justice. 
The piupuely of any mu-ileiem e nn the p ut of 
the house was questi-ami Liy du' Ica.ncd loid,be¬ 
cause it might previ nt the irisnuirion of civil 
piocei dings by the injund ;r.n t y ; bin such an 
ohsei v-tion, if allowed in this instance, must be 
held valid also in eveiycuseof oppiession and 
injustice, even in ,t miniate) ol state, and might be a 
bar even to a pu lianv. mat y impeachm. nt. [Hear, 
hear .1 It was light that individuals should have 
compensation for individual Josses,—but the 
house were guardians of the public, anil had a 
light and a duty to see that public functionaries 
acted propci ly in the discharge of th. ir junctions. 
He trusted,:hen-fore, hom what hadappea.ed in 
the c-,urse or tins discussion, the house would 
be unanimous m the opinion, that a siffiaent 
case was made out to justify them in enming 
on an inquiry. (that, hear.' i 

Loid Cast/eieat’h hopnl, that notwithstanding 
all that had been said and the ingenuity dis¬ 
played to filing the conduct of the learned l.ud 
and his colle.igu s into discredit, the house 
would not be persuaded to agiee to the motion, 
unless they were prepared to follow it up. It 
did not appear to him that any sufficient grounds 
of inquiiy had hem established. lie saw no¬ 
thing to warrant any motion on the case; and 
he trusted that the house would agree witli him 
in thinking that there was nothing so novel in th, 
circumstances befoie them as to warrant a call foi 
the record. lie apprehended dierewas nothing at 
all on the face of the record that tended to shew 
that the officers of the crown were not stiictly in 
their duty. Tins must be the conviction of 
every unprejudiced mind. The whole course 

* See the Note, page 375. 


c eding ? The witness, on whose credit the 
1 pioceeding must be founded, had been nullified 
by the trial, Ins credibility had been destroyed 
in a court of law. (Hear, hear, from the Opposi¬ 
tion.) Was the man, who was declared un- 
i worthy of credit in a court of law, to be deemed 
.worthy of credit in pailiament ? [Hear.) If 
there was a flaw in this argument, he c void not 
discover it. Campbell’s evidence was unworthy 
, of credit (Hear, hear.) because it was not ad- 
1 mitted in tlv? Court of Justici.u y ; and if his evi¬ 
dence were not admissible, wn.it would the re- 
coid avail ? That man’s evidence was inaudible 
from what he had said of Mr. Home Drum¬ 
mond. No instance of tampering was alleged 
but between humeil and that gentle, cm. Ail 
agreed that protection was h Id out, but this 
| was in o.dei to procure into m-dion, and to in- 
I duce the witness to tell the tiuth, winch he was 
bound to do by every principle of la w, morality 
and justice, hi tins there w.-s surely no ground 
to put Mr. Diummond on trial. The evidence 
of Campbell must be r. guided as suspicious even 
from the very .twins he iud recourse to in com¬ 
municating it. As to a pi is.'ciition of perjury 
against Campbell, it could not be maintained 
without two witnesses, «ni in the allegations of 
Campbell he invei st.it. d anything that had 
been questioned, as having passed when more 
than one other pci son had been present, except 
the intei v iew with Sir \V. R.*e, respecting which 
tin* discrepancies between the statement of 
Cam pin 11 and the oihe'.s related to minute mat¬ 
ters, not sufficient to constitute a corpus delicti. 
li was unfortunate that Sir W. Raehad destroy- 
i d the papi i which lud been referred to (Hear, 
and a Imi^h,) but, he maintained, that there was 
no appearane>* of linpioper concealment. There 
was no differ once between the evidence which 
might be received in the house, and lhat which 
might be received in a court of law. The house, 
he was convinced, would not take the testimony 
of such a man as Campbell, in order to put suen 
a man a* Mr. Drummond on his trial. The 
witness seemed to have conspiied against the 
advocates of the crown. The Lord Advocate 
or his depute were not in situations of life to 
lead tlv m to commit subornation of perjury; 
but it was evident that the pi isoners had induce¬ 
ments to commit that crime. He hoped the 
house would not give countenance to the trick, 
which was too much the fashion in these days, 
of getting up a case of this sort (Hear, hear , 
from th^ Opposition ); but would concur with him 
in thinking that there existed no ground for in¬ 
quiry, nothing to warrant a call for the record. 
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Sir Samuel Romilly said, that after the able, a witness ; for he had been rejected. He had 
eloquent, and unansweiable speech of his hon. said also, that when Mr. Adam moved for the 
and learned tiieiid (Mr. J. P. Grant), he should recoid of the tiial of Messis. Muir and Painter, 
have thought it unnecessary to offer himself to the motion was refused. Bui that was a motion 
the attention of the house, but hi the extraor- which called in question the conduct of the 
dinary confidence with which the noble lord Court of Justiciary*; whereas, in the piesent 
had defended the measuies in question. The case, the loids of justiciaiy themselves had de¬ 
noble lord liad talked oi the record, as if it had dared, that there were seveial ciicumstunccs 
been on the table ; but till the recoid was pro- which demanded investigation. {Hear, hear.) 
duced, the noble loid could not be prepared to One of the judges (Lord Gillies) spoke to the 
aigue on the subject. The learned loid(the Loid inadmissibility of the witness Campbell—inad- 
Advocate) h.id argued against the piodimtion of missibiiily it must be rentalked, not on account 
the toroid as unnecessary and intpioper, be- of incredibility, but on account of the miacon- 
cause it would be mteilining with the courts of duct of theprosecutoi—and observed “that ihe 
justice. He had : aid, that if any thought them- court were sitting to ti v the case ofM'Kinlay— 
selves aggrieved by Ins conduct, they could that it would be tit suable tbit the evdence of 
bring an aetiun in a touit of Lw ; and therefoie the witness Campbell should be investigated 
to Lning the recoid hcfoie the house would be faither—but that was not die subject of the 
directly intei fenng with this right: but what trial.” Now tins subject was to be investigated 
lawyer m that house could maintain such a po- in one of two ways either by a trial of Camp- 
f.'tion? Besides, u hat actions could be biought boil fee perjury, or by an iiiquii y instituted by 
against the Lo. d Advocate l None, ceitainly, for that house. 'I he first had not been thought of; 
jnjuiy done by the production of Campbell a» how, then, could the subject be investigated with 

* Mi. Adam’s mol iin, which came before Hie ranted by law to inflict Ihe pa. n of death lor return- 

hou-f- on tlu* 10th of March, 1794, was, “'Hint ina from surli tiansportahnii.-'I lie motion nm 

tii, ie be laid before l!u> house a copv of Midi parts supported by Mr. Sbt’iidau, Mr. V'lmbiead, Mr. 
of the books of adjourrrl or criminal iceords of flic Fox, and Mi. (now Earl) Ercy ; and was opposed by 
Comt of Justiciaiy in Scotland, as contain Hie libel the Laid Advocate (I’obcit Dundas, Esq.), Mr. 
or l'ldiefm ut, the verdict, and judgment, in the case U indliain, and Mr. Pitt. Aft* r a very able leply 
of Thomas .Mini, l-.q. the young t, of Ilunteishil), fiom Mr. Adam, tlie bouse divided: Ayes 72, Noe* 
who was tiled Ik loir the Couit of Justieiaiy at 171. Mr. Adam then made a similar mo* ion with 
Edinburgh, on llie 30tli and 31st d lys of August, legat'd to the tiial of Mr. Palmer and moved 
1793.” Tie- object of tin - motion was, to found on also an a ddic-s to his Majesty, on behalf of Messrs, 
it an address to h,s Majesty, stating, that there were Muir and Palniei, embodying the various argument* 
doubts in lcgnrd to the hg.dity of the sentence made use of m the couise of hi* speech. They were 
(transportation for j 4 years ,J and piayimr bis Ma- negatived without a division.—On a subsequent day, 
je«ly to extend his justice and met* v to the defend- (March Cjlh,) Mr. Adam moved, “That a com- 
ant. In a most able, eloquent, and luminous speech, irnttee be appointed to take into consideration so 
the hon. and learned gentleman endeavoured to much of the < riiinri.il law of Scotland a* relates to 
establish the three following propositions : first, That the erime of leasing-making; the crime of sedition ; 
the eiime set forth m the indictment was what the the right of app. al limn the supreme courts i.i Seot- 
law of Scotland t. rms leas.ng-makmg, v Inch, hy (he laud; the i ight of e nnmitted persons to a new ti ial; 
English law, is a misdemeanor, in the nature of a the law as it regards the comp* tency and eiedibility 
public libel, tending to ullect ihe slate ; and the in- of witnesses, paitieul.nly m answering the pieliim- 
dictmcnt *hargc.l no uth. reil’enee whatever. Second, naiy questions; the law respecting Ihe ndinivdhility 
That the pmushment of transpoitation could not, by ot evidence under the allegation of art and part; the 
the I aw of Scotland, be legally iiilhcted for the crime mode of returning and choosing the common jury ; 
of lensing-ma|u. g or public libel:—the Scots Act of the legal ground-, of objection to juiymeii; the power 
ftu* eu Ann (1703, e. 4), having appropriated to of the lord-advocate as public-prosecutor; the pro- 
tiiat crime the punishment of fine, imprisonment oi piiety of introducing a grand piry for the (impose of 
banishment, umhr wh.ch pain of banishment, trnns- finding bills of indictment, anil making presentments 
portation was not included. And that, the annexing in capital cum s ; the power of the court to pnnish- 
the pain of death to the return from such transporta- ing contempts of court; the power of the sheriffs, 
tion, was an aggravation not wairanted by,law ; the and other magistrates, in taking precognitions, or 
punishment of death being expressly taken away by informations for the commitment and trial of pe.r- 
the statute of 1703, e. 4. and no statute had passed sons accused; the power of courts of iufeiior juris- 
•ince that time which varied or altered tlv J.iw. diction in criminal matteis to try crimes without the 
Third, I hat if the acts charged in the indictment J intervention of a jury ; and to repoit the same, with 
did not constitute the crime of leasing-making, or tlu ir opinion thereupon, to the house.” Tins mo- 
public libel, the indictment chargtd no crime known tion was supported by Mr. Seqeaut Adair, Mr. l'ox, 
to the law of Scotland: First, because there was no and Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor ; anil was opposed 
•nch crime known to the law of Scotland at common by Mr. Secretary Dundas, the Mastei of the 
law, as sedition constituting a distinr t and sepaiate Roll* (Sir Ttichard Pepper Aiden, afterwards 
offence; and this offence did not fall within the Lord Alvanlry,) the Ixird Advocate and the 
•tatutary seditions. Secondly, because if there were Attorney-General (Sir John Scott, now Lord 
»uch a crime at common law, this indictment did Eldon.) On a division the number* were, Ayes 24, 
not chaigc i‘, and it would he contrary to law, to Noes 77. 
punish that offence by transportation j and not war- 
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more dignity, propriety, and certainty, than in 
that house ? The whole of the noble lord's ar¬ 
gument tended to shew, that Campbell was an 
incredible witness. lie (Sir S. Romilly) saw 
nothing which took from his credibility. lie 
had been sworn, and might have been contra¬ 
dicted by other witnesses. But he had not 
been contradicted; and the noble lord was 
bound to give riedit to him, until his asset tions 
weie disproved. It had been said that his 
transactions with Sir William Rae, even accord¬ 
ing to his own statement, were of no importance. 
One of the judges of the justiciary had thought 
them of considerable impoitance, and deseiving 
of investigation. Sir William Rae had not been 
examined. That gentleman’s evidence would 
have been vety mateiial, and was repeatedly 
called foi by one of the learned counsel (Mr. 
Jeffrey), but was resisted, because the evidence 
of Campbell had been rejected. He (Sir S. Ro¬ 
milly) would say, notwithstanding the confi¬ 
dence of the noble lord, that when inquiry 
should take place, it would require better autho¬ 
rity than his to shew that Campbell’s evidence 
was inaudible. The noble lord had said, that 
no prosecution was instituted for perjury, be¬ 
cause two witnesses were necessary to convict 
a person of that offence, ant* so many could not 
be brought foi ward; but the learned loid (the 
Loid Advocate) had said no such thing, and the 
statement seemed to be altogether without 
foundation. The learned gentleman (Mr. Col- 
quhoun), it had been already shewn, had stated 
a contradiction in the testimony of Campbell 
which did not exist. Campbell was unwilling 
to remain in Glasgow or in any manufacturing 
town, with which probably theie would be a 
communication, so that he would be liable to 
be persecuted ; but it was not inconsistent with 
this to offer him the place of an exciseman in 
some other putt of the kingdom. Had the noble 
lord, or the learned gentleman, never heard of 
a Scotchman having a place in the excise out of 
Scotland, in Coi nwali, for instance, or elsewhere, 
far enough removed from any dangers at Glas¬ 
gow ? (Muth laughter.) The reasoning, then, 
that Campbell could not take a place in the ex¬ 
cise, and that none could have been offered to 
him, was altogether unwarranted and inconclu- 
live.—To come to another point—the result of 
the trial. The learned loid had told the house, 
that the trial of M‘Kinlay proved the fact of un¬ 
lawful oaths having been administered at Glas¬ 
gow, because the verdict against him was, “Not 
proven.” {Hear, hear.) And so the learned 
lord had presumed, that the House of Commons, 
in its ignorance of Scotch law, would be induced 
to believe that “Not proven,” meant “proved!” 
He had asserted, that a verdict of “ Not pro- 

* On the 1 Ath of April, 1794, the Ear! of Lau¬ 
derdale moved for the production of the papers re¬ 
specting the Trial and Sentence of Mr. Muir ami 
Mr. Palmer, and any minutes that might have been 
made in.regard to the challenge of jurors, the exhi¬ 
bition of evidence, &c, On that occasion, the noble 
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Ten,” meant that the corpus delicti was esta¬ 
blished, and that nothing was wanting but die 
bringing home of the guilt to the panel. Ho 
certainly could not cite for this, either Sir 
George Mackenzie, or Hume, or Eiskine.oreven 
Mr. Burnet, for whom he seemed to have a much 
greater reverence. This was not the me ming 
of the verdict. It meant, that the guilt was not 
made out to satisfy the jury, and that neither 
was the innocence of the panel clearly esta¬ 
blished. It was equivalent to the non liquet of 
the Roman law, and was a middle course which 
the jury took when the case was not perfectly 
clear as to the innocence of the panel. All 
the great law-writers of Scotland had declared, 
that “ Not proven,” amounted to an acquittal, 
not, indeed, an honourable acquittal, but an ab¬ 
solute dismissal from the charge brought for¬ 
ward : and yet the learned lot d did not hesitate 
to say, that all the unlawful oaths were fully 
proved by the magical words “ Not proven.” 
{Hear, hear.) The learned lord had next en¬ 
deavoured to make a great deal of the commu¬ 
nication between the prisoner and the witness 
Campbell, but it was the duty of the learned 
loid to facilitate the communication between 
prisoners and witnesses. By the law of Scot¬ 
land, which differed from the law of England 
in this respect, the piisoner was entitled 
to a list of all the witnesses (an advantage 
permitted by the law of England only in cases 
of high treason :) he was allowed also to com¬ 
municate with them, that he might know be¬ 
fore-hand what facts were to be alleged against 
him. The noble lord (Cnstlereagh) had called 
on the house to concur with him in stifling all 
inquiry. If he gained a majority of the house, 
he certainly would not gain a majority of the 
country; and he believed that there was not 
one man out of doors, and, perhaps, not even 
in that house, who would agree with the noble 
lord in saying that this was a case “ got up,” as 
he had been pleased to call it. If it was impor¬ 
tant to the country that the administration of 
criminal justice should lx* pure and unsuspected, 
could they resist inquny into a case like this? 
It was a case which the Attorney-General him¬ 
self had declared he could not defend : his ho¬ 
nourable and learned friend had said, God forbid 
that he should go into prisons to communicate 
with prisoners before they were publicly brought 
to trial. ( Hear, hear, hear.) But the learned lord 
had said,* that the duties of the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland were of a different description from 
those of the Attorney-General of England: lie 
had said, that the Lord Advocate was the public 
prosecutor, was a police magistrate, or rather at 
the head of the police, and, in fact, was the 
grand jury of the country*. It was his duty, 

earl, who was educated for the Scotch bar, went 
into a short detail of the ancient practice in crimi¬ 
nal trials in Scotland. His Ionising said, that 
“ none of the powcis now exercised by the Lord 
Advocate existed in the ancient practice. The power 
of infoimations did not exist, and the precognition, 
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however, to protect prisoners, and to see 
that no evidence should be adduced ap.unst 
them, influenced either by fear or hope. 
The law of Scotland differed from the law 
of England in this respect. The law of Eng¬ 
land dul not begin by examining a witness 
as to his fears or hopes ; but in Scotland the wit¬ 
nesses always went thiough that ordeal fust: 
eveiy witness was required, puviously to giv¬ 
ing evidence, to sweat that he had received no 
reward, nor piomise, nor good deed (a very 
comprehensive word) for giving his evidence. 
Now, previously to the tiial, it was sworn that 
Campbell hail been worked on by the promise 
of reward on the one hand, and the ill,eat of 
death on the other. lie was told, that there 
were six witnesses against him, and as he knew 
the mode which had been employed to obtain 
evidence, he might al >o know that conscious 
innocence was of no avail. {Hear, /.car.) The 
man said, “ If I do give- the evidence you 
require of me, I shall be pcijuredbut when 
he considered that these six men were also to 
be influenced—that on one side a shameful 
death might aw.,it him, and on the other a fui- 
tune beyond lus circumstances and previous si¬ 
tu ltiun in life, could it be supposed that lus tes¬ 
timony would be unbiassed ? And yet with these 
powtiful engines of hope and terror working 
on him, he was sent foilh to give his evidence. 
And what was the delence ? Why, it was mcicly 
asked, would the house call on such a person as 
Mr. Home Diummond to answer the testimony 
of such a man as Campbell ? lie (Sn S. RonnJly) 
would answer yes—there was no one so high in 
this country as to be scieened from the obliga¬ 
tion of answeung to such a charge:—he would, 
when justice requiicd it, call on Mr. Home 
Drummond. 01 even on the noble lord himself— 
he would savth.it the noble loid was wholly 
unlit loi ajudici.il inquiiy, it he was ignorant, 
that no man, he he who he would, whether Mr. 
Home Diummond or the noble lord himself, 
could avoid being bound on oath to answei 
when called on tor the purposes of justice. 
Those who should be persuaded to refuse that 
gentleman, and the others who w'ere implicated, 
the power of clearing themselves, woulddoagreat 
disservice to their characters. Nothing but an 

which is now taken or ptnle, used to he taken in the 
presence of the parties. The I.onl Advocates, at (lie 
union, or soon after, assumed all the pnwere.xercised 
by the privy-council, and many powi-is which they 
did not possess: formerly prosecutions originated 
from the private party ; now they must originate 
with the Lord Advocate: forn icily a presentment of 
offences was made by the justices at the quarter ses¬ 
sions ; now there are no such presentments, and it is 
entirely at the discretion of the Lord Advocate to take 
up cases or not. A new practice has obtained which 
cannot be found in any of the books, and which does 
not appear to be founded on any statute or law. A 
paper of instructions is circulated to the sheriff’s 
offices, and that from an office unknown ,, to any 
ancient writer on the law, the office of the solicitor 
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investigation could remove front them a cloud 
of the worst suspicion—of unfair practices in 
cases in which the lives of men were at stake. 
(Hear, hear.) The prevention of th.s inquiiy 
would subject them to imputations for ever: 
and he therefore trusted, that on this ground at 
least, if on no other, the house would not refuse 
that examination so neccssuiy to their vindica¬ 
tion and credit. 

The Lord Shlvocatc, in nnsv/ei to the allega¬ 
tion of the offer of a place in the excise, to 
CampL'll, allirined, that he hid stated that no 
such offer had been made, and that it had b, en 
impossible to make it. He had never said that 
entering on the inquiry would prevent an acdon 
being biought against himself, but that it would 
be unni ccssnry to go in;o the inquiry while such 
actions could be bi ought. As to the matter of 
acccm, it had h^en allowed by the couit that 
all facility had been ntfoided to the pnsonrrs. 

far S. Rt.'/ii!h/ c%pi.lined.—He had .slated the 
place in the excise to have been piomisid, not 
by the learned had, but by Mi. Hi.me Dium¬ 
mond. With aspect to the question of access, 
it ceitainlv app aied 1mm the reppit of the 
ti al which he (bir S. It/moll,) hi Id in ’ hand, 
that the learned loid had prevented poisons 
from communicating with the witnesses. 

Mi. l r . Fitzjem/d thought that the Loid 
Advocate was not only audio;i/.ed but hound 
to do what lie hud dune Joi the unther- 
ance of public justice. He complained that 
the learned gentleman (Sir Samuel Romilly) 
had misstated what had been said by Loul 
Gillies. That learned judge observed, that the 
witness was disqualifi’d m eveiy way, and not 
by the piomise to provide lor him only. Lord 
Hcrmand thought him equally disqualified, 
whether his statement w ere Uueoi false. He 
(Mr. Fitzgerald) pci Lolly agreed with the 
learned loid in lus const tuction of the words 
“ Not provenhe thought they clearly 
proved, that the unlawful oaths had been admi¬ 
nistered. (Much laughter.) The learned loid 
would have been wanting in duty, il he had 
followed the course of the Attorney-General 
here. But he (Mr. F.) would not hesitate to 
put Mr. Home Drummond on his tiial, if he 
thought the statement of Campbell could be 

to the crown, and these instructions do not go upon 
the acts of Queen Aline, but ou the authority of 
anotl er officer equally unknown, the procurator 
hscal. In short, the whole practice of the law of 
Scotland, in regard to criminal procedure, has un¬ 
dergone a most material change since the union; 
not for the better, by assimilating it with the law 
of Kngland, blit by which more unlimited powers 
arc given to the advocate of the crown ; the whole 
power of originating prosecutions taken out of the 
hands of the individuals best calculated to know the 
necessities, the manners and the habits of the peo¬ 
ple ; and such arbitraiy alterations made in all the 
forms of proceeding, as to make it in almost every 
thing unlike the ancient practice.” 
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credited : and that was all the noble lord (Cas- 
tlereagh) had meant in piotcsting against putting 
that gentleman on trial. Il e had no wish what¬ 
ever to screen offenders, but he thought that 
the house could not piocced on Campbell’s 
statements. 

Sir Samiul RomUltj , in explanation, stated, 
that he had quoted the woids of Lord Gillies, 
declining the inadmissibility ot Campbell’s evi¬ 
dence, horn the published repott of the trial of 
M"Kmlay, which, however, might be diffeient 
From the repot tin the possession of the Lord 
Advoca'e, and which he understood was differ¬ 
ent ftmn every other. The repott in the pos¬ 
session of the learned loid had not indeed 
been yet published, owing, it was said, to the 
delay that had tak.cn place in collecting the 
noti s, but he was told that the learned lord had 
received a piooi copy of it horn Edinburgh. 

Mr. r. Fitzgerald said, he was not aware of 
the dillerence, when he complained of misre- 
p. esentatioii. 

The Lord Advocate stated, that the report of 
the trial horn winch he had quoted, was that 
which had been mad.- by a shott-hand vviiter, 
whose only insti uctions weie to give an accurate 
detail of what had passed, and who was so far re¬ 
cognized bythr com t, that the judges had ngieed 
to levisc the notes ot their own speeches. {Hear, 
hear.) The wot k itself was not published, and 
what he held in his hand, weie only the pioof 
sheets, ,scveial copies of which had been sent 
him bv Ins own desne, and which, though typo¬ 
graphically they might be incorrect, he had 
every reason to believe were substantially other¬ 
wise. The lion, and learned gentleman had 
spoken of the delay which had taken place 
in giving that account of the trial to the pub¬ 
lic, and had urged that as an excuse for the 
short statement of it that had been published, 
authenticated by the imprimatur of the gentle¬ 
men who had acted as counsel for the prisoner 
upon the tiial. The house, however, would be 
mu prised to learn, that the whole delay had 
ongmated with those learned gentlemen them¬ 
selves,some of whom had been furnished with the 
short-hand writei’s notes of their speeches for 
revision so far back as the month of August, but 
which they had not thought fit to return, he be¬ 
lieved, at the very time at which he himself 
was speaking. {Hear, hear.) Availing them-' 
selves of this delay, persons had obtained what 
he had been informed were the notes of the 
trial, taken by one of the counsel for the pri¬ 
soner, and had published those for the purposes 
of that debate, curtailed of everything which 
could be calculated to place himself and his 
colleagues in a fair point ol view. Upon this he 
should make no remark, further than to observe, 
that the conduct of the learned pet sons whose 
names were prefixed to it, seemed no less ex¬ 
traordinary in sanctioning that production, mu¬ 
tilated and garbled as it was, than situated as 
they were as counsel for the prisoner, in volun¬ 
teering that extraordinary opinion, for die pur- 
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pose of arrogantly controuling the debates in 
parliamant, with which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had favoured the house. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that the delay with the 
notes of the short-hand writer, proceeded front 
their having been so very incorrect and unin¬ 
telligible, that it required a great deal of trouble 
on the patt ot his learned friends, to put their 
speeches in a collect shape. lie begged to add, 
that the pamphlet which he held in his hand 
was a very coi rect report, though the learned 
lord had called it mutilated. The names of all 
the counsel for the panel* were attached to a 
letter to the pi inter, attesting that the notes pub¬ 
lished by him were correct. {Hear, hear). 

The Attorney-General said, that before he pro¬ 
ceeded to offer any observations on this case, he 
thought it netessary to correct an expression that 
had been imputed to him, as if he had stated that 
he could not defend the conduct of the learned 
lord. He had read the case with great attention, 
and he could not see it in the light that the learned 
gentleman (Sir S. llomilly), had done; but he 
thought that he clearly saw in the account of 
Campbell, the artful stoiy of a cunning and de¬ 
signing man, who, upon a little truth, connived 
to raise an extensive fabuc ot falsehood, by 
which he sought to disqualify himself from 
giving evidence, because he did not wish 
to tell certain truths. His learned friend had 
stated, that Mr. Home Drummond and the noble 
lord would be equally liable with any one else, 
to give their testimony where the justice of a 
case requited it. He (the Attorney-General) 
knew it well; but he also knew that it did not 
follow, because a witness stated upon oath 
transactions, which, if true, constituted an attack 
upon the character of an individual, that that in¬ 
dividual should be the subject of inquiry in that 
house, or in any other court. Before the house 
agreed to this, they must conclude, on a consi¬ 
deration of all the ciicumstances, that there was 
ground for a serious investigation against the 
Lord Advocate, because the question was not, 
whether the house should have the record on the 
table, that they might there read what they knew 
equally well from other quarters; but, truly, 
whether there was matter to satisfy them that 
there was ground of charge against the Lord 
Advocate. A comparison haa been made be¬ 
tween the office which he so unworthily held, and 
that filled by the Lord Advocate ; but all the dif¬ 
ferences between them had not been fully stated. 
Witli respect to inquiries made previous to 
trial, and functions that formed a duty of police, 
they certainly differed very materially. But 
when the learned gentleman, deprecating a com¬ 
munication between the crown and its witnesses, 
had represented him to say, that he would not 
on any account communicate with his witnesses, 
the learned gentleman had fallen into an error, 

* Jolin Clerk, George (Jranstoun, Thomas Thom¬ 
son, Francis Jeffrey, J. P. Grant, James Moucreiff, 
J. A, Murray, aiul Henry Cockburn, Esquires. 
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for he (the Attorney-General) must communi¬ 
cate with his witnesses, must be informed what 
they had to allege, or he could not know with 
safety when to prosecute, or when to abstain. 
The noble lord who made the motion had said, 
that he (the Attorney-General) never commu¬ 
nicated with witnesses; he had only said he 
never communicated personally ; other commu¬ 
nication he must have, or he should never know 
how to proceed; he could not know what case 
to state, or whether the case could bo sustained. 
As to the imputation cast on the learned lord, he 
should have given the same advice as the learned 
lord had done. If he had been told that a wit¬ 
ness could not appear, lest his life, or that of his 
wife, should be in dangci—whether light or 
wrong, others might determine—but he should 
have considered it his duty to say, “assurehim 
of protection.” This was not tampering with 
witnesses, {hear, hear, hear, from the opposition); 
it was doing a duty which the public prosecutor 
owed to public justice. He knew it was a very 
convenient doctrine to some persons, that the 
obtaining information was a corruption of the 
souices of justice, <loud shouts from the opposi¬ 
tion benches,) and that to assure a witness pro¬ 
tection was tampering with him (cries of hear); 
but when this was done fairly and honestly, it 
was not tampering. The charge of the noble 
lord (Lord A. Hamilton"), did not put it as hav¬ 
ing been done coiruptly, but merely thus,— 
" You know that by the law of Scotland, the 
preliminary to examine a witness, is to ascertain 
that he is not influenced by fear or promises; 
knowing this, you promise a rewaid, and then 
by putting the witness in the box expose him to 
the perilous situation of becoming guilty of 
perjury.” If it were clearly made out that a 
positive promise had been made to the witness, 
he should say that it was putting him to this 
perilous situation; but a mere promise of 
protection amounted to no such thing. The 
house were told, that the conduct of the law 
officers in Scotland was contrary to the im- 

E ort of a question put to every witness in Scot- 
md, “ Have you received any icward, or pro¬ 
mise of reward ?” This was a competent ques¬ 
tion, it was true ; but what was a reward or 
promise of reward ? It was an old and a just 
maxim in law, dolus •versatur in gencralibus. 
Was the promise of protection to a witness 
within the comprehension of those terms?— 
(Hear, hear.) If it was, if that was the law of 
Scotland, he would say that the law of Scotland 
respecting evidence, was a gieat protector of 
crimes. He protested against the motion, be¬ 
cause Campbell was an artful man according to 
his own evidence. He told Mr. Home Drum¬ 
mond that he was afraid of his life, and that it 
was necessaiy for the safety of himself and 
family that they should go abroad. He said in 
evidence—“but I was not afraid of my life.— 
Mr. Home Drummond seemed to think that I 
was, and I continued to allow him to ihink so. 

I did cot tell him that I was in danger of my 
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life.” (Cheers from both sides of the house.) It had 
been asked, why Campbell had not been indicted 
for peijury ? He would say, that he could not 
be indicted, so artfully had he contrived to dis¬ 
qualify himself from being a witness. lie would 
affirm, that protection, according to the law of 
Scotland, was not a promise of reward. The 
promise of an exciseman’s place, the whole of 
the conversation respecting that, and every sub¬ 
sequent conveisation till the moment in which 
Campbell gave evidence in com t, were repre¬ 
sented to have taken place between Campbell 
and Mr. Drummond alone. If Mr. Drummond 
was the respectable man h was said to be,and 
he had every reason to believe he was, still he 
would be but oie witness against one witness; 
although his testimony was equal to that of ten 
men such as Campbell, still lie could be but 
Diummond against Campbell. Campbell could 
not, theiciore, be indicted for peijury. lie 
again repeated that he considcml Campbell as 
a man who had dciei mined to disqualify himself 
from being a witness, llis learned friend (Sir 
S. Romilly), must allow him to view the motion 
before the house, not as a motion for inquii y, 
but for censure. If the house voted to have the 
record put on the table, they would vote that 
tlieie was matter of impeachment against the 
Lord Advocate. (Hear, hear, from both sides of 
the house.) Although he would scorn to defend 
a case such as the noble foul (A.. Hamilton) 
viewed this case; yet, v' the case, as he 
did, very differently fiom the noble lord, he con¬ 
sidered it his duty to defend it. ( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Kirkman Finlay sui.l, he had listened with 
gieat attention to all that had been said on both 
sides of the house, and hadendeavouied to form 
an impartial opinion oil the subject. He would 
ask, in reference to Mr. Home Drummond’s 
convocations with Campbell, was it usual to ask 
a person whether he would choose to he ex¬ 
amined or not ? (Much cheering fi om the oppo¬ 

sition.) That Mr. Home Drummond had a 
right to afford him piotcction, lie would admit; 
but a removal to some place abioad seemed to 
him to be something more than meie piotcction, 
and to be therefore unwarrantable. (Hear, hear.) 
For the sake of inquiry, he must vote for the 
production of the record, lie would explain 
his icasons for giving that vote. He agieed 
with the learned Loid Advocate, that the state 
of the country had been alarming and dan¬ 
gerous; but agreeing with him in this opinion, 
he would ask, how it happened, that tlieie 
had been no trial for two months after this 
period of alarm and danger, and that no con¬ 
viction at all had been obtained? (Hear, hear, 
hear.) It appeared to him, and it was the 
general impression in Scotland, that the public 
prosecutor had, in the case ui\der consideration, 
made a bargain with the witness, Campbell, 
before he was adduced upon the trial. It was 
necessary, theicfore, that the house should 
institute an inquiry into the subject, if it were 
only, as the learned gentleman (Sir Samuel Ro- 
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mill v) had observed, to vindicate the character.; 
of those who 'were implicated in the charge of 
hav.ng acted contrai v to law, and to evci y prin¬ 
ciple of justice. (l/«r, hear.) 

Lord A. Hit.nilton said, that he was so 
peifectly satisfied with the whole course and 
tenor of tht debate, to establish his own view# 
of the transaction which had been the subject 
of it, tb .t lie did not wish to detain the house 
with any leiurth of reply, lie would merely 
make a sl-iteinent of a few facts, 01 , in corrobo¬ 
ration of (ac s.— First, he must observe as a 
fact, that Mr. Home Diummond sat in the 
couit while Campbell was giving his testimony, 
and never offered any evidence or expiessed 
any desire to offer evidence, that any one cir¬ 
cumstance suited by Campbell was false. {Loud 
cheering .) He nevei said that Campbell was 
perjured, and he (Lord A. H.) did not believe 
that he hud ever considered him perjured. ( Hear, 
hear.) Why was pcijuiy now insinuated for 
the first time? ( mtuh cheering.) Had the learned 
lord in Seotland ever held out as a reason for 
not prosecuting Campbell for pcijuiy, that he 
could not pioeme a sufficient number of wit¬ 
nesses to convict him ? {Hear.) He had never 
heard while in that count) y, and he had hcaid 
much on the subject, lie had never heard it al¬ 
leged that the evidence of Campbell was false 
and peijured, and he was convinced that it had 
never been considei ed so, because, if it had, the 
learned lord would not for live or six months, 
that is, from the trial in July up to this hour, have 
allowed himself and his colleagues tile law offi¬ 
cer of the crown, to have been the subject of 
obloquy and repioaeh throughout Scotland. 
(Repeated cheers.) If the house should resist 
Luther inquiiy, he was sorry to say that the 
vote of the house could not clear the chaiacters 
implicated, or give satisfaction to the country. 
(Hear, hear.) Campbell, when giving the evi¬ 
dence in question, said, “ I stand before per¬ 
sons who can contiadict me it I speak false¬ 
hood.” Was he contiadictcd ? No. It had 
been said, that every thing material in the 
charge had taken place in the presence only 
of Campbell the witness and Mr. Home Dium¬ 
mond, and that theiefoie it was that no pro¬ 
secution for perjury had been instituted. That 
he (Lord A. II.) denied, and would read from 
the evidence its contradiction.—He then read 
from the trial—Campbell Luther deposes, “that 
the sheriff, and, as he believes, the sheiid- 
substitute, the solicitor-genet al, the procuratoi - 
fiscal of Edinburgh, as he understood, and a 
clerk came into the room.” No less than five 
persons. Now what passed at that meeting ? 
The most impoitant and most criminating fact 
of all. It was at that very meeting that Sir 
William Rae, sheriff of Edinburgh, burnt the 
agreement which had been reduced to wiiting, 
and declared, that if that agreement were signed 
and in effect, Campbell could not take the pur¬ 
gation oath without being perjured. Was there 
no witness, then, to prove perjury on Campbell, 
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| if perjury had been committed ? 1 he learned 
1 lord had a stronger and better reason against 
instituting a prosecution for perjury. Such a pro¬ 
secution would elicit the real truth, and fix the 
guilt where it was due. And therefore it was, that 
he (Lord A. II.) felt justified in declaring his firm 
belief, that disagreeable as his motion and this 
debate had been to him, the learned lord would 
di cad much more any prosecution of Campbell 
for perjury, though instituted and conducted by 
himself. It seemed but fair, however, that Mr. 
Home Drummond, whose name and character 
hadbeen so much implicated in this matter,should 
be allowed the benefit of such a prosecution, if he 
should wish it, even though it should not suit 
the case of the Loid Advocate. The learned 
lord had admitted great part of his former state¬ 
ment. He had yet to learn what part of the 
law of Scotland allowed what he called, and 
must still call tampering with the witness Camp¬ 
bell, and the house must observe that so much 
of this case had been admitted, so little contra¬ 
dicted, and nothing of it disproved, as to ren¬ 
der some inquiry indispensable, otherwise the 
Lord Advocate might return to Scotland and 
repeat the same conduct, anil give to other infe¬ 
rior courts the same bad example under the 
apparent sanction of that house. He would 
only further add, that if the vote of the house 
interposed between the case he had stated, and 
the inquiry which it loudly called for, that vote 
would do very little credit cither to the learned 
lord or to the house itself. (Loud and continued 
cheering.) 

The house then divided— 

Ayes.71 

Noes.1 

Majority against the motion . . 66 
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Thl.LI'H <. 


Hamilton, I.onl -'.—-Grant, J. P. 


The following is the Deposition of the wit¬ 
ness, John Campbell, as taken down by the clei k 
incouit. “ Depones, that lie was apprehend¬ 
ed along with the piisoner at the bar, lve think* 
on the e.’nd of februai y la,t, without cause as¬ 
signed, cind without a wan. m. That upon the 
Tuesday or Wednesday following, he was ex¬ 
amined fcelbie the sir mf-dcputi' of Lanai kshire, 
and was mteirotated, it lie knew what he was 
brought hcic for ? That he staled that he did 
not know, and that the sheiiff insisted that he 
did, and that it would be wisdom of him to 
make his breast clean. After some similar con¬ 
versation, the sheriff went out, leaving the wit¬ 
ness with Mi. Salmond, (the procuiatoi-fiscal,) 
and he is not sure whether any other person was 
present or not; that Mi. Salmond came up to 
the witness, saying, ‘ John, you peihaps do not 
know that I know so much about this affaii ;’ 
and adding, ‘1 know min’ about it than you 
to'nk J do.’ Depones, that Mi. Salmond added, 

‘ J suppose you do not know that I have the 
oath you took at Legg.it’s on the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary.’ lie then shewed him the scroll of an 
oath, saying, ‘ You see, John, 1 have got it;’ 
adding, that * you and other pei sons (whom he 
named) took that oath in Lcgg.it’s on the 1st of 
January.’ 1 he witness then told him that he 
had not tnio n that oath. Depones, that after 
several examinations befoie the sheriff, and 
being often closeted with Mr. Salmond, on one 
of which occasions, after using many entreaties 
to the witness, and these h.ivir.g faded, after 
railing at the pusoneis as villains who had be- 
trayeif him (the witness) and stating ’that it 
was out of icapect to him that he washed him to 
be a witness, Mr. Salmond said, ‘ John, I assure 
you that I have six men who will sweat that you 
took, that oath, and you will be hanged as sure as 
you are alive.’ Depones, that upon this he told 
Mr. Salmond, that it he got six men to swear that 
he took that oath, they would perjuie themselves. 
He answered, ‘ John, John, it is impossible to 
get six men to perjure themselves.’ Dcpqnes, 
that after this, Salmond said, ‘ John, you will 
ruin yourself it you persist in this way; but 
if you take the other way, you will do yourself 
much good.’ Depones, that after much con¬ 
versation, the witness said he was not afraid of 
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the one way, and he did not see much good he 
could do himself by the other. Depones, that 
Mr. Salniond said the Lord Advocate was in 
Glasgow, and he would come under any obliga¬ 
tion he chose, if he would be a witness. De¬ 
pones, that shortly after this, he was taken be¬ 
fore the shei iff, when Mr. Drummond, ad\ ocate- 
deputc, came into the room; after which, he 
was examined, but the subject of the obligation 
was not then mentioned; and that, in a few 
days aftcrwaids, the witness was removed to 
Edinburgh Castle. Depones, that when in the 
Castle of Edinburgh, Mr. Drummond came to 
him, and mentioned that M‘Kinlay had been 
served with an indictment, and that his (wit¬ 
ness’s) name was in the list of witnesses, and 
that now was the time for him to deteimine 
whether he would he a witness or not: that the 
deponent stated, that he did not wiJi to be a 
witness, and that lie, Mr. Drummond, knew 
that if he was, he need not go buck to Glasgow, 
as he could not live theie. Depones, that Mr. 
Diummond then said, that he was quite sensible 
of that, but that he might go and reside some- 
vvbeie else, and that he might change his name, 
but the witness said he would not change his 
name, and that it would be much the same if he 
lived in any other manufacturing place as in 
Glasgow. Depones, that Mr. Diummond then 
said, he had been thinking of a plan of writing 
to Lord Sidmouth to get him into the excise, 
and that if he, the witness, chose, he would 
wt ite to Lord Sidmouth, and shew him his an¬ 
swer. Depones, that he answned he did not 
choose the office of an exciseman, and remark ”d 
at the same time it was probably the only olhce 
under government he was capable for; that it 
was an oflice that exposed him to lisk and ill- 
will, which lie did not choose to encounter, as 
he had suffeied enough from the public while 
a peace-officer. Depones, that in this com ersa- 
tion no person was present but the deponent and 
Mi. Diummond, and that Mr. Diummond was 
with him in the Castle alone at other times. De¬ 
pones, that at the fiist inter,few, nftei what is 
above mentioned, Mr. Diummond asked him 
what he wanted to have. The witness icmained 
silent, and made no answer. Depones, th it Mr. 
Drummond then said, that if he would give 
«uch information as would please the Loid Ad¬ 
vocate, he should ncithei be tiicd himself, nor 
made a witness. Depones, that lie said th.u 
that was an unicitain matter, a . lie did not 
know wlut inhumation they wanted, 01 that he 
could give inoie th .11 they alieady h..d; and 
that if his inloi mation did not please the Lord 
Advocate, he would lie open to evciy attack 
that could he made against him. Depones, that 
Mr. Diummond then said, * I do not know 
what to do with you, Campbell; i wish to do 
eveiy thing I can to favour you. 1 shall give 
you a day or two to think of itthat Mr. 
Drummond added, ‘ do you wish I should call 
back again ?’ That after some hesitation, the 
witness said he might do as lie pleased, and Mr. 
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I Drummond went away: that in a few days 
[ afterwards Mr. Drummond came back again, and 
said, ‘ Campbell, this is the last time. You must 
be determined now.’ The witness asked if he 
had wiote to Lord Sidmouth, and Mr. Drum¬ 
mond answered he had not, as the witness had 
rejected it: that Mr. Diummond asked if he 
had made up his mind yet. Depones, that he 
answered that he had, upon conditions; and 
upon being asked what these were, the witneB* 
told him he wished to get a passport to go to 
the continent: that Mr. Drummond told him, 
he supposed there was nobody could stop him; 
and he answered that, being a mechanic, he be¬ 
lieved the laws of the country did not allow 
him to quit it. Depones, that Mr. Drummond 
leplicd with a smile, ‘ is that all? there is no 
question you will get that, and means to carry 
you there.’ Depones, that they were standing 
while this conversation took place, and the de¬ 
ponent said, that, upon these conditions, he 
would be a witness, piovided his wife was also 
taken into consideration. Depones, that upon 
this Mr. Drummond said, ‘ Campbell, let us sit 
down that we may understand each other pro¬ 
perly, as I would not wish that we misunder¬ 
stood one another at the latter end.’ Depones, 
that the witness mentioned to Mr. Drummond, 
that his wife was in a very delicate state of 
health, and had nothing but what she earned to 
suppoit her; upon that question being asked by 
Mr. Drummond, and that if it was known that 
he was to he a witness, she would suffei from 
ill-will by the public: that Mr. Diummond 
then leplicd, poor woman, she must be ill off, 
and dcsiied the witness to wiite a letter, and 
mark a one pound note in it, and give it to Mr. 
Sibbald, who would bring it to him, and he 
would put a one pound note in it for his wife. 
That Mr. Drummond also desired the witness 
to state to his wife that he was to be a witness, 
and to desire her to leave Glasgow, and to go to 
the witness’s father at Symington, in Ayrshire. 
Depones, that he said that would be the first 
thing to discover that he was to be a witness, as 
his wife could not read oi write. Depones, that 
after some conversation about writing to the 
town-clcik of Glasgow, or some friend of 
the witness’s, it was agreed that the witness 
should wnte a letter to his wife, stating that a 
fjiend of his had sent her a one pound note to 
pay her expenses into Ediubuigh by the coach, 
and that rke would receive mont y here to can y 
her back again : that this letter was given to Mr. 
Sibbaid, (the jailor) in consequence of the con. 
venation with Mr. Drummond, bus that some 
days afterwards it was brought back by Mr. 
Diummond, who told him that the Lord Advo- 
(ate disapproved of sending such a letter, but 
thought it more proper that Mi. Salniond 
should be written to, to send for the witness’s 
wife, and tell her that he wanted her to come 
to Edinburgh. Ami, after this, Mr. Drummond 
read to Aim a letter he had received from Mr. 
Salmond, stating that a ticket had been bought, 
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but a poslociipt of the lettci mention'll tli.T li. ‘ now, Campbell, do you believe that we can do 

wife, fiom lie, - state of health, hidd.vhned t> that foi you whiih you expect, without its 
come: that Mi. Drummond refund the w't- being set down in the pap.i ?’ and that at this 
nct-s’s h.tter, wimli he burnt. Depones. t>< it he time, as he thinks, the sh.-nff was s.itmg at the 
was mfoinv d by Mr. Dnenm.ind, that li.g she. table, the solicitm-gencal and Mi. Duimmond 
l j f 1 w fs comm;' to examine him; and tn.it it stan.img .it the file, and the othe* cell th ‘men 
was a meed in .on, tint m en-w.i to tin- his* walking about the loom: that th-' witness an- 
cjui at ton, he, th • witm. s, w»* to h. te, ir.dh.ve swered, he knew th-ywcf able if tit v weie 
it taken ilov.m, that he w.n .o leceue ,i p„ re", t willing. 'Jo which Mi. Jhunmio. d u plied, 
to the comment, ’.n.l the m un . lo m.iv 1’ir.i could he rely upon them f. a tint? dewiness 
ibi'm, it being unde., tend (h.i- I'm: si,. v..n to b ■ ! answeied, ‘may It’ Mi.i) ummond .nsw.ied, 
h:s de.tir.iuon : that the .she.iff, and. as he be- 1 ‘ you may;’ and that the witness said nietty 
heve.i, the rilieiiff-ri'bstit'.te, tin* w>i;.»toi gene- kindly, ‘well, then, I shall iielyuii'm you as 
ial, the jmicuiatoi-fht.'.l o f I’diubtngn, as he ! gentlemen.’ Depones, th.t shot rly alier this ho 
understc.o 1, and a cleik, i.mie into ike room, | was allowed to write his declatation Jim:seff, all 
and Mr. D.ummond, having asked C unpin !!. I excepting one p.Tt, H mug to a Mr. Kerr : 

what have you pot to siv m this bcsm'ns ?' | tii.it a. few da\s ..itei tins, the sheriff, the ;iiocu- 
the depon nt answed, : apposing I: ■ vvu | rutoi-fiscal, and a clerk, came up to have his 
concern.d in this .tin'- and \v..s to it!', th. I nauative signed, winch was done; upon which 
whole tiuth, that he did not consider cith. t I the shciifi sii.l to him, ‘ L.unpbt!!, inter you 
himself ot his wire safe, and lh..t Without l"s j have got cle lr of the, you had better go home 
getting a passpoit to go to the continent, and j to vonr loom, and let then title the nation as 
the mi ant of carrying Ivm tlieie, he eoul.l not j they pl'Cise that, upon this, tiled. ponent said, 
be a witness; upon winch Mi. Hiimiinond, j th iL i.ithir than go back to bis loom, he would 
tinning to the solicitor-geneial, s .id, ‘ answi i be scivcd with an indictment hinvHf, even after 
you thatthe policitii-peRCi.il th. n oidei. .1 the i all be bad wntten : that the shenff answeied, he 
tin It to write tliese words, as lie tiunks.— j had nothing to do with mat—it remained br- 
‘ wilea .'upon tiie sober or-gener.J .issmes the de- ! five, n the w itnovs and others. Depones, that 
eluent, that every iituhj ilea .s u y will be taken ! he w. s waned by Mi. Diimnnond aftei tins, who 
lonroseive him and lnsv.ifi, and tii.it lie will > ord-ued Captain dd.b'ld to get him plenty of 
get a pa.a.poit lo quit the counf y, or go to the i books, and ilut he has ic.id neaa ly a hundred 
continent (he is not i-um which\ and tile i.i ems I velum:since that tune ; that about a fortnight 
to car. v him themthat, d.nm n this Inn ■, the | or three weeks ago, lie v/ioie a letter to Mr. 
shenff was walking up and down the room, I Drummond, that he was in need of a pair of 
which is a pretty huge ..ne, and velum die above J shoes ,uid a pair cl liowseis, and that his wife 
WO'ds w e ,c taken down, he wasdesm d to come j was m no d of money. Depones, that he did 
and sign this. Depones, that the slieiifT came j leciive a pc, of .-’hoes rrom Captain Sibbald, by 
and s..t down at the t .hie, and after p.rueung 1 the cud is or Mi. Drummond, as Captain Sib- 
the paper for some t.me, said, ‘ 1 will not sign bald su'd, but tli.it he could not then get any 
this;’ and added, th.it as he was an oilicer ot money; but th it as soon as the fust tnal was 
the crown, it w..s Ins duty to see justice done ; over, he would get money. That lie wrote an- 
and he could assuie the witness, if lie was to otlic- letter to Mr. Drummond, stating part of 
sign that paper, lie vvoidd not be answerable for what was in his declaration, as a gentle demand 
it for a good deal, for tint if the dep.onent was for money, and received the same answei, that 
brought to his oath, and should swear that lie lie could get no money at piesent, but that he 
had received no promise ol rewaid, and this would get some after the li;si tnal was over, 
paper signed, he would peijuie himself: that and that he (S'blvtld) told him he had got this 
the witness answered no, if it was con iciered as answ r liom Mr. Diummond. Depones, that, 
a means of his preservation; upon which he .itlioueii tie ir engagement is not in writing, in 
was supported in the same argument by Mr. com -queiice of th<* interference of the shenff, 
Drummond. Upon which the shenff b.nd he and winch venting was immediately burnt in 
would sign no such paper: that ?*1i. Drum- theshenff’sprc.'-niejhecon.sideisitstillasub- 
niond then proposed that it should be’put down, sisting pnvate engagement, upon the perfoim- 
that he was to get the means of cairying him ance of which lie thinks himself entitled to icly ; 
tu any of the British colonies, in place of going i and that the declaration which he signed, and 
to a foieign kingdom ; but the .shenff alto re- gave to the shenff, was made upon a lehancc on 
fused tl’.-t; and added, he was willing every that engagement. Depones, that at tie- conver- 
thing should be set down for the pie .rvauon sation with Mi. Drummond, when he got an 
of him and his wife, but nothing lurlber; that onler to get the books, he was then cited as a 
alter the sheriff had stated this, time was a 1 witness on the tiial of Andiew M'Kinlay, 
pause for some time, when Mi. Diummond, j and that the first book that the deponent receiv- 
tooking at the deponent, said, ‘ Campbell, you ; ed from the libraiy, in consequence of that 
know whether you can be a witness .on these ! older, was upon the 2 2d day of April last. De- 
teir.is or not.’ The witness remained silent; j pones, that, lie was not cited as a witness at the 
and tome tune alter, Mr. Diummond said, j time he signed and delivered his declaration to 

' a 
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the sheriff; and tint the conversation about the 
books took nluce in the week that Mr. Drum¬ 
mond went to the circuit at Glasgow. Depones, 
the first idea of appi elvnsion of his bein ' in 
danger was sut - -sted to the depom nt bv the 
sheriff and fiscal of G asgow, who asked him if 
the i oison whv he would not be a witness was, 
that he cunside.ed Ins l.fe to b - in danger ? 
That lie e,nuot sav that he considered his'life 
to be in dan ; vr ; but that he did not choose to 
go back to G! lsgaw, after bein'' a witn ,s,s. De¬ 
pones, that he did not tell -li. Diummond that 
his lif e was in din |er, as Mi. Diummond seem¬ 
ed to be impressed with that id u, and tli • depo¬ 
nent continued to carry it on. Depones, tk it in 
the conversations above-mentioned with Mr. 
Drummond, or anv of the other gentlemen, 
there was no attempt whatever made to instinct 
him in anv way as to what he should siyin 
giving evidence as a witness. AH which is 
truth, as the deponent shall answer to God.” 


Spv\iM’ Slave Tk vdk.] The resolution of 


Courts of Law (Scotland). l‘J 94 

of money for can ying into execution the acta 
of naihanient for building a new piison for 
debtors in the Cityof London, and forextending 
the poweis of the said acts.” —Read a first time. 

Promissory Noies.] On the motion of 
Mr. F. Lewis accounts were ordered, 

1 st. “ Of the number of stamps of promis¬ 
sory notes re-issuable, of each class that have 
been issued, distinguishing each successive 
quarter, and the corresponding amount of 
duties, from the 10 th of October 1814 to the 
latest time to which the same can b: made up.” 

g. “ Of the number of le-isseable piomissory 
notes stamped in England t on the loth of 
October 1814 to the litest time to which the 
s me can be made up ; disunguishtn / each suc¬ 
cessive quarter, the- lates of duty, and the value 
of the notes.” 

3. “ Of the number of licences for the issue 
of promissoi v noi-s pay'b e on demand in 
Great Britain in each successive y ar fiom the 
loth of Octobci 1811 to 'be loth of October 
1817 ; distinguishing tiie licences renewed from 
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the eumm.tt v, “ That provision be m id- for I those granted to new banks, and distinguishing 
can ying into evcution the treaty b.'tween hi* J the licences gianted to persons residing in Scot- 


Biirunni M jesi v and his Catholic Majesty, 
signed at Madrid the '>:nl day of September, 
1817,” was le u>rt d and agreed to ; and a bill^ 
or bills, oidered to be hi ought m by lan d Cas- 
tleieagh and Mr. Cb in ■•'!! >r of the Em b-cpier, 
M u/r, 5tc. Di i ■ s 'bi.i.. - ; A lull “ for con - 


Lind.” 

Mr. Grenfell observe that these papers 
would be useful in considering the whole subject 
of oui pecuniary afftirs, hut, uccoiding to his 
view, it was deniable for the interest of trade, 
tli't ev en v cncouiagement should be given to the 


tinning to his M j -stv certain duties on malt, j circulation of countiy hink notes, so long a* 
sugar, tobicco, and snuff in Great Uni en, and three n j!"S veie convertible in.o cash, or bank 
on p nsioris, ohiccs, and p< i'.or i! e;t 
England, for the set vice of the V" u 
was presented, and lead a hist tmv. 

lixcii, ijiin Bii ls Bn i..] A bill “ for 
the sum of :so millions by i"o-beqter bills, for 


l;S l 

ISIS, 


using 


of En dund note 

Col\ riiv B iKfrs.] Mr. F. Lewis presented 
a petition of ceuain pi -sons, p:a\m- that the 
provisions of tile act foi the n gelarion of bikers 
in London, and within ten miles thereof, might 
be extended to every put ot the kingdom.- 
Oideled to lie on the table. 

Ex. hsquer Bills.] On the motion of Mr. 
Las In nr ion, accounts were ordered, 

1. “ Of the amount of exchequer bills issued 
per ac ts 7 and 11 Anne remaining in the chests 
ot the tellers of the exchequei, together with 
the interest due upon th. m, outstanding and un- 
pun ided for.” 

2. “ Of the amount of the monies‘paid into 
the receipt of his Majesty’s exchequer, pursu¬ 
ant to act j 1 Geo. 111. c. id, intituled, ‘ an act 

| foi enabling bis Majesty to direct the issue of 
exchequer bills to a limited amount for the pur¬ 
poses and m manner theiein mentioned,’ and 
Spanish Sown Tea he.] A return was , which remain for the disposition of parlia- 
presented, pui;unit to an older of the 4th in- nient.” 

stant, of tli" vi h, i nguevd in the slave trade, i Exchequer Biles Bill.] The thirty mil- 
and detain 'd by his Majesty’., ciui/ers, for • lions exchequer bills bill was scad a second time. 


tiie seivicc ot th. year isle,” was pusented,, 
and lead a fust time. j 

Gamin';.] Mr. Grle runed for !o .w to bring ; 
in a bill for the suppicssmn of earning. Leave ’ 
was given, and the lull oideicd b<‘brought in j 
by Mi. Ojle anil Su Fee 1, r:ik Fhod. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Widnesdot/, Fib. 11. 

No public business of .my impoitancc oc- ! 
curred. j 

HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

Wednesday, Feb. 11 . 


which claims have been given in by Spam.h 
subjects.- Onlued to lie on the table. 

Gold and Silver Coin.] An account was 


Malt &c. Duties Bill.] This bill was lead 
a second time. 

Courts of L\w (Scotland).] Mr. Lush- 


presented, pursuant, to an addiess o) t'u* 5th 1 ingion piesented the third report of the cominis. 


instant, of gold and silver corned at the Mint.— 
Ordered to lie un the table. 


sion appointed to inquire with respect to fees 
and offices connt cted with the several courts of 


London New Prison Bill.] Sir J. Show judicature in Scotland 
brought in a bill “ for laising an additional sum ] Loid A. Hamilton rose to inquire whether 

' L 3 
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any step had -yet been taken, in consequence of 
the former reports of this commission ; whether 
any fees had been reduced, or any office abo¬ 
lished, or whether it was intended to make any 
such reduction or abolition ; for as this commis¬ 
sion had beensittingthiceyears, ltwas material to 
know whether any good had lesultcd, or was 
likely to lesult from it, to compensate for the 
expenses which it incurred ? 

The Chancellor o f the Exchequer declared his 
inability to give the noble loid all the informa¬ 
tion he desired, but he could say, that it was in 
the contemplation of the secietary of state to 
take some measures in consequence of the 
reports alluded to, and it was also intended by 
the committee of finance to take those reports 
into consideration, as soon as other and moie 
pressing business permitted. 

Royal Ruu.iis (Scotj.\nu).1 Sir George 
Clerk presented a petition of the royal bui ghs 
of Scotland, assembled at their annual con¬ 
vention: setting forth, that by the law of 
Scotland the burden of electing and uphold¬ 
ing gaols for the secure conlitv ment of 
criminals and debtors is laid exclusively upon 
the petitionss, and while the expenseattending 
it is directed to be defrayed from the public ic- 
venue or common glide of each buigh, each is 
laid under the obligation of recoiling into its 
particular prison all ciiminals and debtois who 
may be presented under a tegular wan ant from 
any magistrate as well of the burgh as of the 
county in which the burgh is situated, and also 
criminals and debtors from any part of the king¬ 
dom if committed by wairant from the court of 
justiciary or court of session; this most* in 
ancient times, most probiblv, fiom the burghs 
affording the only situations of security m which 
gaols could be placed, and from the small num¬ 
ber of debtors in those days, and the tnfling 
amount of the sums for which they were con¬ 
fined, joined to the miserable accommodation 
which was thought sufficient, the hardship of 
throwing the whole burden on these communities 
was not felt to be so great as to call for relief; 
by the act of the Scotch pailiament 1661, chap. 

. 38, resecting the commission and instructions 
to justices of peace and constables, it is enacted 
that the said justices shall take notice in all she¬ 
riffdoms where there are any gaols and prison- 
liouses within any burgh, that the same may be 
kept up, and not suffered to decay and become 
ruinous,and if theie beany shire where there is 
not any gaol or prison-house, they shall inform 
his Majesty’s council thereof, that they may ap¬ 
point and give order for building of one within 
the head burgh of the shire, and according to 
the directions to be given thereanent the justices 
•hall be holden to pioceed; thus it appears that 
the Scottish legislature had at that time contem¬ 
plated the necessity of providing from some 
other quarter the means of erecting suitable 
y ’ols at least in the head burgh of, each shire, 
i >ot the source from which these means were to 
h'* dented i« not pointed out, and nothing fol- 


Royal Burghs ( Scotland ). 

lowed which had the effect to change the footing 
on which the matter had previously stood ; since 
that time the increase which has taken place in 
the wealth and population of the country has 
added greatly to the number of prisoners, while 
the ideas now happily entertained of the accom¬ 
modation necessary to the welfare and comfort 
of the unfortunate persons so confined are alto¬ 
gether changed ; hence the prisons originally 
erected and still subsisting in most of the burgh* 
have become quite insufficient: they me in ge- 
netal not only insecuie, but uniformly too crowd¬ 
ed, and the prisoners necessarily kept in a state 
which is disgraceful to the count! y; but while 
the petitioners aie well awaie of these distressing 
circumstances, they feel themselves utterly un¬ 
able to apply a remedy; the public revenue of 
the burghs has in most cases kept no pace with 
the impiovement and wo.ilth of the countiy, 
and is quite inadequate to the burden of provid¬ 
ing such gaols as aie proper and suitable; a ge¬ 
neral sense of this inadequacy has in a few in¬ 
stances of late led the landholders and inhabitants 
of a county to agree to shaie with the head 
buigh the expense of erecting a new gaol ; 
this Hi st took place in the county of Fife, wheie 
the burgh of Cupar having obtained the consent 
of a majoiity of the landholders, succeeded, 
notwithstanding some opposition of the 
otheis, in obtaining an act of pailiament, by 
which neatly three-fourths of the expense of 
building the gaol was raised by assessment on 
the county; this example has been since fol¬ 
lowed by the counties of Edinburgh and Perth, 
which have concuried in obtaining acts of par¬ 
liament for assessing the landholders and whole 
inhabitants in a proportion of the sum required 
for building proper gaols ; no general plan 
howevet has yet been adopted for subjecting the 
inhabitants of counties generally in a proportion 
of the expense required for erecting a suitable 
gaol in each shire, and this necessary measure 
has of course been accomplished but in a very 
few cases; the obligation thus imposed on the 
petitioners to have proper gaols and to receive 
all prisoners presented to them while there is 
any room there, brings also along with it a very 
heavy responsibility, the magistrates of royal 
burghs being liable for the debts of such pri¬ 
soners as may effect their escape ; this responsi¬ 
bility extends so far that they have been sub¬ 
jected for the prisoner’s debts, not only where 
he has succeeded in getting away, but where he 
has been taken within a few minutes after leav¬ 
ing the gaol, nay, even where he has never been 
out of custody, but has merely been allowed 
such indulgence as now in well-regulated prisons 
is granted even to felons and criminals of every 
description ; the petitioners are farther obliged 
by the existing laws to suffer all prisoners for 
debt to get out of prison on their producing a 
certificate, by a medical practitioner, declaring 
that this is necessary for their health, yet the 
petitionei s continue responsible that such debtors 
shall not quit the burgh, and that they shall r«- 
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turn to prison when required, or as soon as their 
health will permit; in such cases the debtor is 
seldom able to find security to relieve the ma¬ 
gistrates of the risk whicli they ran, but his 
failure to do so will not justify them in refusing 
to liberate him, so that they are forced either 
to trust to his word or to provide for their safety 
by keeping a guard over them at their own ex¬ 
pense: in such circumstances the magistrates of 
burghs can scarcely by any care secure them¬ 
selves against losses, and are involved in conti¬ 
nual law-suits and disputes; in several instance* 
the losses incurred by the escape of pnsoners 
has been such as the oidinary revenue of the 
burgh has no chance of ever repaying, and no 
fund remains by which the gaol can in future 
be rendered more secure, or any future loss de¬ 
frayed ; the petitioners, for the reasons above 
stated, are anxious to be iclieved of at least a 
portion of the obligation hitherto laid exclu¬ 
sively upon them, and which they feel they are 
utterly unable to discharge as it ought to be 
done; the advantage denvedfrom there being 
proper prisons for the confinement of criminals 
and debtors is one which is not peculiar to the 
petitioners, but is cqu.dly felt by all classes of 
society, they tiu .t that it will appear reasonable 
therefore that tire expense of electing them 
should not fall solely on the burghs, but be 
shared, as it lias been in the partrculir cases 
which have been mentioned, l>. twixt them and 
tire proprietors and inhabitants of the counties: 
they aie aLo anxious to be relieved, as far as 
may appear just and practicable, of the respon¬ 
sibility they lie under for the debts of prisoners 
escaping, and that proper lules be established 
for the custody of poisons confined for debt in 
their part of the united kingdom, but the hard¬ 
ship of which they chiefly complain on this 
head may piobably be best removed by subject¬ 
ing the counties to a share of the expense of 
erecting proper jails; in England, the petition¬ 
ers understand, debtois aie not hbei.iied fiom 
prison on account of sickness, and weie the 
gaols in Scotlind improved as they ought to be 
and provided with proper apartments and air- 
ing-gi ounds for the sick and convalescents, 
tlieic could scarcely be any necessity for libera¬ 
tion on a certificate of bad health.” The peti- 
tioneis therefore piaycd the house to take their 
case into considciation, and to adopt such mea¬ 
sures for removing or alleviating the hardships 
of which they complained as to the house in its 
wisdom should seem meet.—Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Pki.son Feen, (Ireland.)] On the motion 
of Mr. Bennet, a leturn was ordered “ of the 
gross amount of the salaries and emoluments, 
distinguishing each, whether arising from rent 
of rooms, fees, or any other sources of levenuc, 
enjoyed by the gaolers of the different pi isons 
in the city of Dublin in the last three year*, 
distinguishing each year, and each piison.” 

CoiionK it’s Reward Bill.] Mr. Mellish 
moved for and obtained leave to bring in a bill 
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to “ alter and enlarge the provisions of an act 
of his late Majesty, for giving a proper reward 
to coi oners for the due execution of their office, 
and for the amoval of coroners, upon a lawful 
conviction, for certain misdemeanours.”—The 
bill was bi ought in, read a first time, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Portugl’ESK Slave Trade.] Lord Castle- 
reagh laid on die table, by command of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, the following copy 
of the additional convention to the treaty of 
the 22d January 1815, between his Britannic 
Majesty and his Most Faithful Majesty, for the 
purpose of preventing their subjects from engag¬ 
ing in any illicit traffic in slaves. Signed at 
London the 28th July 1817, in the English and 
Portuguese languages. 

“ Ilis Majesty the king of the United Kingdom 
of Great Biitain and Ireland, and his Majesty 
the king of the United Kingdom of Portugal, 
Bra7.il, and Algaives, adhering to die principles 
which they have maniiested in the declaration of 
the congress of Vienna, beat ing date the 8th of 
Fcbiuaiy 1815, and being desirous to fulfil 
faithfully, and to their utmost extent, the en¬ 
gagements which they mutually contracted by 
the treaty of the 22d January 1815, and till die 
period shall arrive when, according to the tenor 
of the fourth article of the said tieaty, his Most 
Faithful Majesty has reserved to himself, in con¬ 
cert with his Britannic Majesty, to fix the time 
when till- trade in slaves shall cease entirely and 
be prohibited in his dominions, and his Majesty 
the king of the United Kingdom of Portugal, 
Biazii, and Algai ves, having bound himself, by 
the second article of the said treaty, to adopt 
the measuies necessaiyto prevent his subjects 
from all illicit traffic in slaves, and his Majesty 
the king of the United Kingdom of Gieat Bii¬ 
tain and Ireland having, on his part, engaged, in 
conjunction with his Most Faithful Majesty, to 
employ effectual means to prevent Portuguese 
vessels trading in slaves, in conformity with the 
laws of Portugal and the existing treaties, from 
luffcnng any loss or hindiance from British 
ciuizeis, their said Majesties have accordingly 
resolved to proceed to the arrangement of a 
convention for the attainment of these objc cts, 
and have therefore named as plenipotentiaiics, 
ad hoc, viz: 

His Majesty the King of the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and lieland, the Right 
Honourable Robert Stewart, Viscount Castie- 
reagh, a Member of his said Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, a Member of Par¬ 
liament, Colonel of the I.ondondei rv regiment 
of Militia, Knight of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter, and his Pnncip.il Secretary of State 
for Foieign Affairs; and his Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, ana 
Alg: li ves, the Most Illustrious and Most Excel¬ 
lent Lord, Don Pediode Souza Holstein, Count 
of PalmcJLi, Councillor of his said Majesty, 
Captain Ad the German Company of his Royal 
Guards, Commander of the Order of Christ, 
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Grand Cross of the Oidei of Chailcs III. of 
Spain, and his Envoy Extiaordinary and Mi¬ 
nister Plunipotentiui y to Ins Britannic Majesty ; 
who, after i. iving exchanced tla lr jespective full 
powers, found to be in g<>nd and due form, 
have agr ed upon the following ai tides : 

Art. 1. 'I'll j object of this convention is, on 
the part of the two government'', mutually to 
prevent their respective subjects tiom c.urying 
on an illicit slave trade. 

The two high contiacting powms dedme, 
that they consider as illicit, any ti.dhc in slaves 
canned on under the following circuimtano s : 

1st. Either by Kntisli ships, and under the 
Bi itish flag, or foi the account of British sub¬ 
jects, by any vessel or under any flag what¬ 
soever. 

ad. Bv Poit n puPse vessels in any of the har- 
bouis or roads of the coast of Afnca, which are 
prohibited be the fust aiticlc of the treat} of the 
t’c'd J.inuai\ lsi5. 

3d. Under the Portuguese oi Bi itish flag for 
the account of the subjects of any other govern¬ 
ment. 

4th. By Portuguese vessels hound for any 
port not in the dominions of his Most Faithful 
Majesty. 

Art. 2.—The territories in which the traffic 
in slaves continues to lie pe; milted under the 
tieatyof the cud Janiu.iy 1815, to the subjects 
of ins Most Faithful Majesty, me the following: 

1st, 'I he temtoiies possess'd by the ciown 
of Portugal upon the coart of Atiica to the 
south oI the ecjuatoi, th.it is to say, upon the 
eastern coast of Afnca, the ten Kory lying be¬ 
tween Cape Delgado and the Hay of Louiengo 
Maiques; and upon the western coast, all tint 
which is situated fiom the 8th to the 18th dc- 
gieeot south latitude. 

2d. Those tet ritones on the coast of Africa 
to the south of the equator, over which his 
Most Faithful Majesty has declared that lie has 
retaintd his lights, namely, 

The tcriitoncs of Molembo and Cabinda 
upon the eastern coast of Africa, horn the 5th 
degree 12' to the 8th degiee south latitude. 

Art. 3.—yis Most Faithful Majesty engages, 
within the. space of two months after the ex. 
change of the ratifications, of this present con- 
ver tion, to promulgate in his capital, and in the 
other pints of his dominions, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, a Jaw, which shall presetibe the punish-1 
merit of any of his subjects, who majf in future j 
participate in an illicit traffic of slaves, and at 
the same time to renew the prohibition winch 
already exists, to import slaves into the Brazils, 
under any flag, other .than that of Po; tugal; 
and his Most Faithful Majesty engages to assi¬ 
milate, as much as possible, the legislation of 
Poitugal in this respect, to that of Great 
Biitain. 

Ait. 4.—Every Portuguese vessel which shall 
be destined for tne slave trade, on any point of 
the Atucan coast, where this traffic still conti¬ 
nues to be lawful, must be provided with a royal 
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passport, conformable to the model annexed to 
this present convention, and which model iorma 
an integral pait of the same. The passport 
must be written in the Portuguese language, with 
an authentic translation in English annexed 
theieto, and it must be signed, for those voss-ls 
sailing f.oin the poit of ifio Janeito, by tlv mi- 
nistei of Marine: and forallcthei vi ss-ds winch 
may be intended for the said tratho, and which 
may sail hum any other pons of the Brazils, or 
ft nm any other of the dominions of ins Most 
Faithful Majesty not in Europe, the passpoits 
must be signed by the governor in chief of the 
captaincy to which the port belongs : and as to 
those vessels which may proceed from the ports 
of Portugal, to can y on the tiaflic in slaves, 
their p.i.i.spoi ts must be signed by the secretary 
of tlie govei inient for the manne department. 

A t/.".—'i he two high contracting powcis, 
for the nine complete altammcnt of then ob- 
jvt, n mulIv, the pn ventum of ah illu it traflic 
in slaves, on the pa.t of their resp, cove sub- 
j *ets, niafu lily consi tit, til it the ships of war of 
tlv'ii ioy.t! I’.nu s, which shall be piovid- d with 
special msti uction:. foi this pu: pose, ns herein¬ 
after piovided, may visit such meichant vessels 
of the two nations, as may b- suspected, upon 
icasonable giounds, of having slave, on bo,ud, 
acquit id by an illicit toilhc, and, in the event 
only of their actually finding slaves on board, 
may detain and bring away such vessels, in ordei 
that they ni.iv be brought to tnul before the tri¬ 
bun ik established for this puipose, as shall 
hetemaftei be specified. 

Piovul ’d always, that the commanders of the 
ships of wai of the two royal navies, who shall 
be employed on this service, shall adhere strictly 
to the exact tenor of the instructions which 
they shall have received foi this puipose. 

As tins <ntide is entirely recipiocal, the two 
high contracting partii s engage mutually to 
make good any losses which their respective 
subjects may incur unjustI}, by the urbitiary 
and illegal detention of ili. ir vissels. 

It being understood that this indemnity shall 
inv.uiably b: borne by the government whose 
ciuizer shall h i v-> been guilty of the aibitiury 
det'niion ; piovid. d always, that the visit and 
deieiition of slave ships, specified in this article, 
shall only be effected by those Bi itish or Poitu- 
guese vessels, which may foim part of the two 
loyal navies; and by those only of such ves¬ 
sels which aie provided with the special 
instructions annexed to tiic present convention. 

Ait. 6.—No British or Portuguese cruizer 
sh ill detain any slave ship, not having slaves 
actually on board ; and in order to render law¬ 
ful the detention of any ship, whether Batish 
oi Portuguese, the slaves found on board such 
vessel must have been brought there for the ex- 
piess purpose of the traffic ; and those on board 
Portuguese ships must have been taken from 
that part of the coast of Africa whcie the slave 
trade was prohibited by the treaty of the 22d 
January 181.5. 
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Art. 7.—All ship 1 ? of war of the two nations, 
which shill hereafter be destined to prevent the 
illicit traffic in slaves, shall be furnish ;d by th >ir 
own government with a copy of the instructions 
annexed to the present convi ntion, and wlncli 
shall be considered as an integral part the’eof. 

These instructions shall be written in Portu¬ 
guese and English, and sigrvd lot the vessels of 
each of the two pov/eis, by the ministers of the lr 
respective maiine. 

I lie two hi >,!i contracting parlt'T, ref'ove the 
faculty of uln-iing the sat i in .tiiu tiona,in whole 
oi in part, .icoiding to circumstances; ;t hi in:;, 
however, w-H understood, that the s till altera¬ 
tions canno' take place but by common agree- 
ment, and by the consent of the tw a high con¬ 
tracting paiti 

Art. 8.—In older to lain" to ndj.. he Ltion, 
with the 1 - ist delay and inconvenience, the \ea¬ 
sels v/h all lv 1 v be ik mined for h ving been en¬ 
gaged m ar> illicit traffic of tlav s, t!i -,e shall be 
establish'd, within the spare of a year at fur- 
rb-.t fiom tlie r\ -h mge of die i idfirations of 
the pi esent '-onv, ntion, tv'o mix"d comnrssions. 
fornu d of an equ tl number of individuals of 
the two nations, named for this purpose by their 
respi ctive sovereigns. 

Th •se comm:, .aons shall reside—one in a 
possession I;. longin ■; to his 13i itannic Maje.-.ty— 
the other within th • teniroiies of his Most 
Faithful fvT ijesty ; and tV tv. o governments, at 
the p, liodo! the exchange of the ratif.cations 
of the picseiit convention, shall declare, each 
for its own domini ms, in wh it places the com¬ 
missions shall respectively reside. Etch of the 
two hit'll contracting parlies reservin'' to itfHf 
the light of changing, at its ple.istue, the plac ‘ 
of residence of the commission Ivkl within i's 
own dominions, piovided, however, that one of 
the two commissions shall al'"ays b ■ h’ld upon 
the coast of Af.ica, and live othei in the Brazils. 

Th s' commissions shall jud;e the cea.es 
submitted to them without mp".;!, and accord¬ 
ing to the regulation and in mictions annexed 
to the pi esent convention, of which they shall 
lie consideied as an mtegial pait. 

Ait. —Ilis Britannic Majesty, in conformity 
with the stipulations of the tiea.y of the ggd of 
Jinu.irv 1815, on-'ages to go,at, m tiie in inner 
hrieafter explained, sufficient indemnification to 
all the pioprietors of Portuguese vessels and 
cargoes captuied by Biitish cruizers between 
tiie 1st of June 1814, and the period at which 
the two commissions pointed out in article 8, of 
the present convention, shall assemble at their 
respective posts. 

The two high contracting patties agree that 
all claims of the natuie hereinbefore mentioned, 
.shall be received and liquidated by a mixed 
commission, to be held at London, and which 
shall consist of an equal number of the indivi¬ 
duals of the two nations, named by their re¬ 
spective sovereigns, and upon the same principles 
stipulated by the 8th article of this additional 
convention, and by the other acts which form 
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an integral part of the same. The afoiesaid 
coininis v i'i;is shall commence their functions, 
nix months aher the ratification of the present 
convention, or sooner if possible. 

The two hi<>h contracting parties haveagieed 
the" the propnelois of vessels captured by the 
Bi lush ci nizert,cannot (.'aim compensation for a 
larger ru'.mb'T of slaves than that which, accord¬ 
ing t:> tt: • existing laws of Portu ml, they were 
peur.'fi'i to transport, according to the rate of 
tone e/> oi the captured vessel. 

Til.* iw j high contracting parties are equally 
. cr. ,'id, that ( V"i y Portuguese vessel captured 
with .ItV”. on b ..ud loi the tiaffic, \vhich shill 
b> au.rJ t i have been embarked within the 
t-n ltmies of the coast of Afnce, situated to the 
north of c. ie Palmas, and not belonging to the 
ci.)Y,n of Poitugd,—as wdl as all Portuguese 
vi'ss’li cultured with sliver on board for the 
ti Jlic, six months after the exchange of the ra¬ 
tifications of the ti Mty of" the ggd of January 
I Hi 5, and on which it can h ■ moved that the 
abates lid slaws were embarked in the roads t: ads 
of the coast ef Afiica, -iuTe-d to tile north or 
the cqu itor, shall not be entitled to claim any 
ire! 'inmlication. 

Art. to.—I!is Britannic Majesty engages to 
p. y, within tlv' space of a y nr at furthest, horn 
the decision of" each cise, to the individual hav¬ 
ing a just claim to the same, the sums which 
shall iv grun'ed to tin m by the commissions 
named in the picceding ai tides. 

Art. ll.—Ills Britannic Majesty formally en¬ 
gages to psv the tiuee bun fed thous ind pounds 
sterling of indemnification, stipulated by the 
convention of the gist of January 18’5, in fa¬ 
vour of rlie pioprietois of Portuguese vessels 
captured bv Biitish civ.iz-eis, up to the peiiod 
of the 1st of June is 14, in the manner follow¬ 
ing, viz. 

Tire fii.it payment of’ 150,000/. staling six 
months after the exchange of the latificationsof 
the i>rcsent convention, and the remaining' 
150,ooo/. sta ling, ..swell as the interest at 5 
per cent, due upon th'* total sari, from the day 
of the exch inge of the ratifications of the con¬ 
vention of the 2Kit of January 1815, shall be 
paid nine months after the exchange, of" the ra¬ 
tifications of the pres, nt convention.. The in¬ 
terest due shall be payable up to the day of the 
last payment. All the aforesaid payments shall 
be mule in London, to the minister of his Most 
Faithful Majesty, at the court of his Britannic 
Majesty, or to the persons whom his Most 
Faithful Majesty shall think, proper to autho* 
rize for that purpose. 

Art. 12. 1 —The acts or instruments annexed to 
this additional convention, and which form an 
integral part thereof, are as follows : 

No. i. Form of passport for the Portuguese, 
merchant ships, destined for the lawful traffic in 
slaves. 

No. 2. Instructions for the ships of" war of 
both nations, destined to prevent the illicit traf¬ 
fic in slaves. 
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No. 3 . Regulation for the mixed commis¬ 
sions, which are to hold their sittings on the 
coast of Africa, at the Brazils, and in London. 

Art. 13.—The piescnt convention shall be ra¬ 
tified, and the ratifications thereof exchanged at 
Rio Janeiro within the space of tour months at 
furthest, dating fiom the day of its signature. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipoten¬ 
tiaries have signed the same, and have theieunto 
affixed the seal of their arms. 

Done at London, the 2 sth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord 1817. 

(Signed) Castleueach. (L. S.) 

(Signed) The Count of Palmeila. (L. S.) 

Form of passport for Portuguese vessels des¬ 
tined for the lawful traffic in slaves. 

(Place for the royal aims.) 

I, Minister ana Secretary of State, 

for the affairs of the Marine and Transatlantic 
Dominions, See. See. 

cr Governor of this Province, 

or Secretary of the Government 
of Portugal, make known to those 

that shall see the present passport, that the ves- 
*el called of tons, and carrying 

men, and passengers, master, 

and owner, Portuguese, and subjects of 
tire United Kingdom, is bound to the ports of 
and and coast of 

from whence she is to retur n to , the 

said master and ownei having previously taken 
the required oath before the royal board of com¬ 
merce of tins capital, (or the hoard of inspec¬ 
tion of this province,) and having legally pr oved 
that no foreigner lias any share in lire above 
vessel and cargo, as appears by the cer tificatc of 
that royal boaid, (or board of inspection,) which 
is annexed to this passport. The said 
master, and owner of the said vessel, being 

under an obligation to enter solely such ports 
on the coast of Africa where the slave trade 
is permitted to the subjects of the United King¬ 
dom of Portugal, Biazil and Algarves; and to re¬ 
turn from thence to any of the ports of this king¬ 
dom, where alone they shell be permitted to land 
the slaves whom they carry, after going through 
the pioper forms, to shew that they have, in 
every respect, complied with the provisions of 
the Alvara of the 24th of November 1813, by 
which his Majesty was pleased to regulate the 
conveyance of slaves from the coast of Africa 
to his dominions of Brazil. And should they 
fail to execute any of these conditions, they 
•hall be liable to the penalties denounced by the 
Alvara of* against those who shall 

carry on the slave trade in an illicit manner. 
And as in going or returning she may, either at 
•ea or m port, meet officers of ships and ves¬ 
sels of the same kingdom, the King our Lord 
orders them not to give her any obstruction; 
and his Majesty recommends to the officers of 
the fleets, squadrons, and ships of the kings, 

* 'l his Alvaia to be promulgated in puqtuancc ol 
the ;>l ait ii 1c of the additional convention ot the 
'.'btli of July lb 17. 
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pr inces, republics and potentates, the friends and 
allies of the crown, not to prevent her from 
prosecuting her voyage, but, on the contrary, to 
afford her any aid and accommodation she may 
want for continuing the same; being persuaded 
that those recommended by their princes, will, 
on our part, experience the same treatment. In 
testimony of which his Majesty has ordered her 
to be furnished bv me with this passport, signed 
and sealed with the great seal of the toyal arms, 
which shall have validity only for 
and for one voyage alone. 

Given in the palace of the 

of in the year after the 

birth of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(L. S.) 

Bv order of hi a Excellency, 

The officer who made out the passport. 

This prssport, numbered ( ) authorizes 

any i. amber of slaves not exceeding 
being per ton (as per niitted by the 

Alvara off) to be on board or this 

ship at one time, excepting always such slaves 
employed as sarlois or domestics, and children 
bo in* on board during the voyage. 

(Signed as above, by the proper Portuguese 
Author ities,) 

(Signed) C vstlekkagii. 

(Signed) The Count or Palmecla. 
Instructions intended for the British and Portu¬ 
guese ships of war employed to prevent the 

illicit traffic in slaves. 

Art. I.—Every British or Portuguese ship of 
war shall, in conformity with article 5. of the 
addition,.! convention of this date, have a right 
to visit the merchant ships of either of the two 
powers actually engaged, or suspected to be en¬ 
gaged in tire slave trade; and should any slaves 
be found on board according to the tenor of the 
6 th at tide of the aforesaid additional con vc ntion, 
—And as to what regards the Poi tugue.se vessels, 
should there be ground to suspect that the said 
slaves h.ive been embarked on a part of the coast 
of Africa where the traffic in slaves can no 
longer be legally earned on in consequence of 
the stipulations in force between the two high 
powers : in these cases alone, the commander of 
the said ship of war may detain them; and 
having detained them, lie is to br ing them as 
soon as possible, for judgment before that of the 
two mixed commissions appomtedby the 8th arti¬ 
cle of the additionalconventionof this date, which 
shall be the nearest, or which the commander of 
the cdpturing ship shall, upon his own respon¬ 
sibility, think he can soonest reach from the 
spot where the slave ship shall have been de¬ 
tained. 

Ships on board of which no slaves shall be 
found intended for purposes of traffic, shall 
not be detained on any account or pretence 
whatever. 

Negro servants or sailors that may be found 

f That is to say, the Alvaia of the 24th of Novem¬ 
ber 1813, or any other J’ui tu>;ui'Se law which may 
I.ei'-after he promulgated in lieu thereof. 
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on board the said vessels, cannot, in any case, 
be deemed a sufficient cause for detention. 

Art. 2 .—No merchantmen or slave ship can, 
on any account or pretence whatever, be visited 
or detained whilst in the port or roadstead be¬ 
longing to either of the two high contracting 
powers, or within cannon-shot of the batteries 
on shore. But in case suspicious vessels should 
be _ found so circumstanced, proper represen¬ 
tations may be addressed to the authorities of 
the country, requesting them to take effectual 
measures for preventing such abuses. 

Art. 3.—The high contracting powers having 
in view the immense extent of the shores of 
Africa, to the north of the Equator, along which 
this commerce continues prohibited, and the 
facility theieby afforded for illicit traffic, on 
points wlieie either the total absence, or at least 
the distance of lawful authorities bar ready ac¬ 
cess to those authorities, in order to prevent it, 
have agreed, for the more readily attaining the 
salutary end which they propose, to grant, and 
they do actually grant to each other the power, 
■without picjudice to the rights of sovereignty, 
to visit and detain, as if on the high seas, any 
vessel having slaves on board, even within can¬ 
non shot of the shore of their respective terri¬ 
tories on the continent of Afiica to the north of 
the Equator, in case of there being no local au¬ 
thorities to whom recourse might be had, as 
has been stated m the preceding article. In such 
case, vessels bO visited, may be brought before 
the mixed commissions, in the form prescrib¬ 
ed in the first article of the preceding in¬ 
structions. 

Art. 4 .—No Portuguese merchantman or slave 
ship shall, on any pretence whatever, be de¬ 
tained, which shall be found any where near the 
land, or on the high seas, south of the Equator, 
unless after a chase that shall have commenced 
north of the Equator. 

Art. 5.—Portuguese vessels furnished with a 
rcgulai passport,having slaves on boaid, shipped 
at those pai ts of the coast of Africa where the 
tiade is peimitted to Portuguese subjects, and 
which shall afterwards be found north of the 
Equator, shall not be detained by the ships of 
wai of the two nations, though furnished with 
the present insfi actions, provided the same can 
account for their course, cithei in conformity 
with the practice of the Portuguese navigation, 
by steering some degrees to the northward, in 
search of fair winds, or for other legitimate 
causes, such as the dangers of the sea duly 
proved ; or lastly, in the case of their passports 
proving that they were bound for a Portuguese 
port not within the continent of Africa: Pro¬ 
vided always, that with regard to all slave ships 
detained to the north of the Equator, the proof 
of the legality of the voyage is to be furnished 
by the vessel so detained On the other hand, 
with respect to slave ships detained to the south 
of the Equator, in conformity with the sti¬ 
pulations of the preceding article, the proof of 
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the illegality of the voyage is to be exhibited by 
the captor. 

It is in like manner stipulated, that (he number 
of slaves found on board a slave ship by the 
cruizers, even should the number not agree with 
that contained in their passport, shall not be a 
sufficient reason to justify the detention of the 
ship ; but the captain and the proprietor shall be 
denounced in the Portuguese tribunals in the 
Brazils, in order to their being punished accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the country. 

^Xrt. 6.—Every Portuguese vessel, intended to 
be employed in the legal traffic m slaves, in 
conformity with the principles laid down in the 
additional convention of this date, shall be com¬ 
manded by a native Portuguese; and two-thii ds, 
at least, of the crew, shall likewise be Portu¬ 
guese : Provided always, that its Portuguese or 
toieign construction shall in no wise affect its 
nationality, and that the negro sailors shall al¬ 
ways be reckoned as Po; tuguese, provided they 
belong, as slaves, to subjects of the crown of 
Portugal, or that they It ive been enfranchised in 
the dominions of his Most Faithful Majesty. 

Art. 7.—Whenever a ship of war shall meet a 
merchant vessel liable to be searched, it shall be 
done in the most mild manner, and with every 
attention which is due between allied and friend¬ 
ly nations; and in no case shall the search be 
made by an officer holding a rank inferior to 
that of lieutenant in the navy. 

A' t. 8.—The ships of war which may detain 
the slave ships, in pursuance of the principles 
laid down in the present instiuctions, shall leave 
on board all the caigo of negroes untouched, as 
well as the captain and a part at least of the 
crew of the above-mentioned slave ship; the 
captain shall diaw up in writing an authentic 
declaration, which shall exhibit the state in 
which he found the detained ship, and the 
changes which may have taken place in it; he 
shall deliver to the captain of the slave ship, a 
signed certificate of the napei s seized on board 
the said vessel, as well as of the number of 
slaves found on board at the moment of de¬ 
tention. 

The I negroes shall not be disembaiked till 
after the vessels which contain them shall be 
arrived at the place wheie the legality of the 
capture is to be tried by one of the two mixed 
commissions, in oidei that, in the crent of 
their not being adjudged legal prize, the loss of 
the proprietors may be more easily repaired. 
If, however, urgent motives, deduced from the 
length of the voyage, the staie of h> alth of the 
negroes, or other causes, requited that they 
should be disembarked entirely, or in part, be¬ 
fore the vessels could arrive at the place of resi¬ 
dence of one of the said commissions, the 
commander of the capturing ship may take on 
himself the responsibility ot such disembarka¬ 
tion, provided that the necessity be stated in a 
certificate in proper form. 

Art. ».—No conveyance of slaves from one 
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port of the Brazils to another, or from the con- lioners of arbitration, shall make oath, in pre- 
tinent or islands of Africa, to the possessions of lence of the principal magistrate of the place 
Portugal out of Ameiica, shall take place as in which the commission may reside, to judge 
objects of commerce, except in ships provided fail ly and faithfully, to have no pieferencc 
with passports from the Portuguese govern- either for the claimants or the captors, and to 
ment, ad hoc. act, in all their decisions, in pursuance of the 

Done at London the twenty-eighth day of stipulations of the treaty of the ‘22(1 of Jan. 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 1815, and of the additional convention to the 
hunched and seventeen. said treaty. 

(Signed) CAsrLERi:4GJi. (L.S.) There shall be attached to each commission 

(Signed) The Count of Palm km, \. (L.S.) a secietaryor registiar, appointed by the so- 
Regulations for the mixed commissions, which vercign of the countiv, in which the commission 
aie to reside on the coast of Africa, in the may reside, who shall register all its acts, and 
Ih.izils, and at London. who, previous to his taking charge of his post, 

Art. l.- -The mixed commissions to be estab- shall make oath, in presence of at least one of the 
lished by the additional convention of this date, commissary judges, to conduct himself with re- 
upon die coast of Africa and in tlit 1 Brazils, aie spect loi their authority, and to act with fule- 
appointed to decide upon the legality of the de- lity in all the aff.tiis which may belong to his 
tention of such slave vessels as the cruizers of charge. 

both nations shall detain, in pursuance of this Art. 3.—The form of the process shall be as 
same convention, for carrying on an illicit com- follows: 

merce in slaves. The commissary judges of the two nations 

The above-mentioned commissions shall judge, shall, in the first place, pioceed to the examina- 
without appeal, according to the letter and spirit tion of the papers of the vessel, and to receive 
of the treaty of the 2 gd of January, 1815, and the depositions on oath of the captain and of 
of the additional convention to the said treaty, two or three, at least, of the principal indtvi- 
signed at London on this 28th day of July, duals on boaid of the detained vesid, as well as 
1817. ’ the declaration on oath of the captor, should 

The commissions shall give sentence as it appear necessary, in order to be able to judge 
summarily as possible, and they arc required to and to pronounce if the said vessel has been 
decide (as far as they shall find it practicable), justly detained or not, according to the stipulu- 
within the space of twenty days, to be dated tions of the additional convention of this date, 
from that on which every detained vessel shall and in order that, according to this judgment, 
have been brought into the port where they shall it may be condemned oi liberated. And in the 
reside: 1st, upon the legality of the capture; event of the two commissary judges not agree- 
2d, in the case in which the captured vessel shall ing on the sentence they ought to pronounce, 
have been liberated, as to the indemnification whether as to the legality of the detention or 
which she is to receive. the indemnification to be allowed, or on any 

And it is heicby provided, that in all cases other question which might result from the stf- 
the final sentence shall not he delayed, on ac- pulations of the convention of this date,—they 
count of the absence of witnesses, or for want shall dr aw by lot the name of one of the two 
of other proofs, beyond the period of two commissioners of arbitration, who, after having 
months: except upon the application of any ol considered the documents of the process, shall 
the parties interested, when, upon their giving consult with the above-mentioned commissary 
satisfactory security to charge themselves with judges on the case in question, and the final sen- 
the expense and risks of the delay, the commis- tence shall be pronounced conformably to the 
sioners may, at their discretion, giant an addi- opinion of the mnjoiity of the above-mentioned 
tional delay pot exceeding four months. commissary judges and of the above-mentioned 

Art. 2.—Each of the above-mentioned mixed commissioner of aibitiation. 
commissions, which arc to reside on the coast of Art. 4.—As often as the cargo of slaves found 
Africa, and in the Brazils, shall be composed in on board of a Portuguese slave ship, shall have 
the following manner : been embarked on any point whatever of the 

The two nigh contracting parties shall each coast of Africa, where the slave-trade continues 
of them name a commissary judge, and a com- lawful to the subjects of the crown of Portugal, 
missioner of arbitration, who shall be authorized such slave-ship shall not be detained on pretext 
to hear and to decide, without appeal, all cases that the above-mentioned slaves have been 
of capture of slave vessels which, in pursuance brought originally by land from any other part 
of the stipulation of the additional convention of whatever of the continent, 
this date, may be laid before them. All the Art. 5.—In the authenticated declaration which 
essential parts of the proceedings carried on the captor shall make before the commission, as 
before these mixed commissions, shall be written well as in the certificate of the papers seized, 
down in the language of the country in which which shall be delivered to the captain of the 
the commission may reside. captured vessel, at the time of the detention. 

The commissary judges and the c®mmis- the above-mentioned captor shall be bound to 
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declare his name, the name of his vessel, as well 
as the latitude and longitude cf the place where 
the detention shall have taken place, and the 
numbci o t slav s found living on board of the 
slave-ship., at the tin e of th - detention. 

Art. 6. - As soon as sentence shall have been 
passed, the detained vessel, if libemt-d, and 
'vl«a. remains of the Cargo, shall he restored to 
the j);cpiletois. \v 10 may, befeie the same com¬ 
mission, claim a valuation of the dam , n s, 
■which they may nave a light to demand: the 
captoi Inins, If, „nd, in hL d -fault, his gov em- 
na in, sh II remain icsponsible for the ahovc- 
nii ntior.ed u.images. The two h-gh mat: actin 
p.uti t. hmd themselvts to defiay, within tin* 
ti nil of a yet • from the date of the sentence 
the indemnifications wlr'ch may be granted by 
the above-named commis.-ion, it being under¬ 
stood th..t these indcnimlLuticns should he at 
the e ,p, nse of the power of which the captor 
shall Ik a suojt ct. 

An. 7 .—In c. so of the condemnation of ,a ves¬ 
sel toi .m unlawful voyage, s! <_ shall be declared 
lawful jnr/e, as well as her caign, of whatever 
dcscupticn it may be, with ttic exception of the 
slaves who may h, on boaid as objects of com- 
mci ce; and thi said vessel, as well as hei cargo, 
shall be sold by public sale, for the piollt of the 
two governments ; and as to the slaves, they 
shall teceive from the mixtd commission, a cer- 
tiheam ,'i emancipation, a.nd shall be delivered 
over to the government on whose teiriioiy the 
commission which shall have so judged them 
shall lie established, to he employed as servants 
01 1 1 c-e labourei s. Each of the two govei nments 
binds itself to guarantee the lib city of such por¬ 
tion ol these individuals as shall be Respectively 
consigm J to it. 

Ait. 8.—Every claim for compensation of los- 
tes occasion, d by ships suspected of carrying on 
an illicit trade in slaves, not condemned as law¬ 
ful prize by the mixed commissions, sh ill be also 
heard and judged bv the above-named commis¬ 
sions, in the hum piovided by the thud aiticle 
of the present legulution. And in all cases 
whe.un lestaution shall be so decreed, the com¬ 
mission shall awaid to the claimant or claimants, 
oi his or their lawful attorney or attoinies, for 
his or then u..e, a just and complete indemnifi¬ 
cation : first, for all costs of suit, and for all J 
losses and damages which the claimant or claim¬ 
ants may have actually sustained by such cap- 
tuie and detention, that is to say, in case of 
total loss, the claimant oi clamian's shall be in¬ 
demnified : 1st, foi the ship, h'-r tackle, appa¬ 
rel, and stores; adly, foi ail freight, due and 
payable; sdly, for the value of the cargo of 
merchandise, it any; -lthly, for the slaves on 
board at the time of detention, according to the 
computed value of such slaves at the place of 
destination; deducting therefiom the usual fair 
average mortality lor the unexpiied peiiod of 
the tegular voyage; deducting also for all char¬ 
ges and expenses payable upon the sale of such 
cargoes, including commission of sale when pay- 
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able at such port; and 5thly, foi all other regu¬ 
lar charges in such cases of total loss; andin 
all other cases not of total loss, the claimant or 
claimants shall be indemnified,—-first, for all 
sn.-cml damages and expenses occasioned to the 
ship by the detention, and for loss of fieight 
when due or payable; secondly, a demurrage 
when due, according to the schedule annexed to 
the present article; th’rdly, a daily allowance 
for the subsistence of slaves, of one shilling, or 
one bundled and eighty reis for each person, 
without distinction of sex or age, for so many 
days as it shall appear to the commission that 
the voyage lvs been or may be delayed by rea¬ 
son of such detention; as likewise, fourthly,— 
for any deterioiation of cargo or slaves; fifthly, 
—for .my diminution in the value of the cargo 
of slaves, ptoceeding from an increased morta¬ 
lity beyond the average amount of the voyage, 
orfiom sickness occasioned by detention ; this 
value to be asceitained by their computed price 
a‘ the place of destination, as in the above case 
of total loss ;—sixthly, an allowance of five per 
cent, on the amount of capital employed in the 
purchase and maintenance of cargo, for the pe¬ 
riod of delay occasioned by the detention; and 
seventhly,—for all premium of insurance on ad¬ 
ditional risks. 

1 he claimant or claimants shall likewise be 
entitled to interest, at the rate of five per cent, 
pei annum on the sum awarded, until paid by 
the govei mount to which the capturing ship be¬ 
longs ; the whole amount of such indemnifica¬ 
tions being calculated in the money of the coun- 
ti y to which the captured ship belongs, and to 
be liquidated at exchange current at the time of 
award, excepting the sum for the subsistence of 
slaves, which shall be paid at par, as above sti¬ 
pe I ited. 

The two high contracting parties wishing to 
avoid, as much as possible, every species of 
fraud in the execution of the additional conven¬ 


tion of this date, have agreed, that it it should 
be prov'd, in a manner evident to the conviction 
of the judges of the two nations, and without 
having recourse to the decision of a commis¬ 
sioner of arbiti ation, that the captor has been 
led into eri or bv a voluntary* and reprehensible 
fault on the pait of the captain of tjie detained 
ship ; in that case only, the detained ship shall 
not have the right of receiving, during the days 
of her detention, the demurrage stipulated by the 
present article. 

Schedule of demurrage or daily allowance for 
a vessel of 

loo tons to 1 20 inclusive, £ 5~ 

121 ditto— 150 ditto, 6 

151 ditto— 170 ditto, 

171 ditto— 200 ditto, 

201 ditto— 220 ditto, 

221 ditto— 250 ditto, 12 

251 ditto— 270 ditto, M 

271 ditto— 300 ditto, _ 15_ 

• and so in proportion. 

Art. 9.—When the proprietors of a ship sus- 


\ j >pcr diem. 
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pected of carrying on an illicit trade in slave*, 
released in consequence of a sentence of one of 
the mixed commissions, (or in the case, a» 
above-mentioned, of total loss) shall claim in¬ 
demnification for the loss of slaves which he 
may have suffered, he shall in no case be en¬ 
titled to claim for more than the number of 
slaves which his vessel was, by the Portuguese 
laws, authorized to carry, which number shall 
always be declared in his passport. 

Art. lo.—The mixed commission established 
in London by the article <). of the convention 
of this date, shall hear and determine all claims 
for Portuguese ships and cargoes, captured by 
British cruizers on account of tire unlawful 
trading m slaves, since the 1 st of June 1814, till 
the peiiod when the convention of this date is 
to be in complete execution ; awarded to them, 
cxnfbimably to the article y, of the additional 
convention of this date, a just and complete 
compensation, upon the basis laid down in the 
^receding article, cith u for total loss, or for 
osses and damages sustained by the owners 
and proprietors of the said ships and cargoes. 
The said commission established in London, 
shall be composed and pioceed exactly upon 
the same basis determined in the articles i, 2, 
and s, of the present regulation for the commis¬ 
sions established on the coast of Africa and the 
Brazils. 

Art. 11.—It shall not be permitted to any of 
the commissary judges nor to the arbitiators, 
nor to the secretary of any of the mixed com¬ 
missions, to demand or receive, from any one of 
the parties concerned in the sentences which 
they shall pronounce, any emolument, under 
any pretext whatsoever, for the performance of 
the duties which are imposed upon them by the 
present icgulation. 

Art. 12 .—When the parties interested shall im¬ 
agine they have cause to complain of any evi¬ 
dent injustice on the part of the mixed commis¬ 
sions, they may represent it to their lespective 
governments, who reserve to themselves the 
right of mutual coirespondcnce for removing, 
when they think fit, the individuals who may 
compose these commissions. 

Art. 13.—in the case of a vessel detained un¬ 
justly, under pretence of the stipulations of the 
additional convention of this date, and in which 
the captor should neither be authorized by the 
tenor of the above-mentioned convention, nor of 
the instructions annexed to it, the government 
to which the detained vessel may belong, shall 
be entitled to demand reparation ; and in such 
case, the government to which the captor may 
belong, binds itself to cause the subject of com¬ 
plaint to be fully examined, and to inflict upon 
the captor, if he be found to have deserved it, a 
punishment proportioned to the transgression 
which may have been committed. 

Art. 14.—The two high contracting parties 
have agreed, that in the event of the death of one 
ormoicof the commissioners, judges and arbi¬ 
trators composing the above-mentioned mixed 
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commissions, their posts shall be supplied, ad 
interim , in the following manner: on the part of 
the British government, the vacancies shall be 
filled successively, in the commission which 
shall sit within the possessions of his Britannic 
Majesty, by the governor or lieutenant-governor 
resident in that colony, by the principal magis¬ 
trate of the place, and by the secretary ; ana in 
the Brazils, by the British consul and vice-con¬ 
sul resident in the city in which the mixed com¬ 
mission may be established. 

On the part of Portugal, the vacancies shall 
be supplied, in the Brazil, by such persons as 
the captain-general of the province shall name 
for that purpose; and considering the difficulty 
which the Portuguese government would feel in 
naming fit persons to fill the posts whicli might 
become vacant in the commission established in 
the British possessions, it is agreed, that in case 
of the death of the Portuguese commissioncis, 
judges, or arbitrators in those possessions, the 
remaining individuals of the above-mentioned 
commission shall be equally authorized to pro¬ 
ceed to the judgment of such slave-ships as 
may be brought befoi e them, and to the execu¬ 
tion of their sentence. In this case alone, how¬ 
ever, the parties interested shall have the right 
of appealing from the sentence, if they think 
fit, to the commission resident in the Brazils; 
and the government to which the captor shall 
belong, shall be bound fully to defray the indem¬ 
nifications which shall be due to them, if the 
appeal be judged in favour of the claimants : it 
being well undei stood, that the ship and cargo 
shall remain during this appeal, in the place of 
residence of the first commission before whom 
they may have been conducted. 

The high contracting parties have agreed to 
supply as soon as possible, every vacancy that 
may ai isc in the above-mentioned commissions, 
from death or any other contingency. And m 
case that the vacancy of each of the Portuguese 
commissioners residing in the British porr-cs- 
sions, be not supplied at the end of six months, 
the vessels which aie taken t.heie to be judged, 
after the expiration of that time, shall no longer 
have the rigiit of appeal heiembefore stipu¬ 
lated. 

Done at London, the 2Sth day of July, in the 
year of ourLoid 1817. 

(Signed) C.\ saxrKEAC.il. (L.S.) 

(Signed; Tim Count of Palmella. (L.S.) 

SEPARATE ARTICLE. 

As soon as the total abolition of the slave- 
trade, for the subjects of the crown of Portugal, 
shall have taken place, the two high contracting 
pat tics hereby agree, by common consent, to 
adopt, to that state of circumstances, the 
stipulations of the additional convention con¬ 
cluded at London the 28th of July last; but in 
default of such alterations, the additional con¬ 
vention of that date shall remain in force until 
the expiiation of fifteen years, from the day on 
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which the general abolition of the slave-trade 
shall so take place, on the part of the Portu¬ 
guese government. 

The present separate article shall have the 
same force and validity as if it were inserted, 
word for word, in the additional convention 
aforesaid. It shall be ratified, and the ratifica¬ 
tions shall be exchanged as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipoten¬ 
tiaries have signed the same, and have thereunto 
affixed the seals of their arms. 

Done at London, this I lth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord 18 17 . 

(Signed) CAsru-r.tEAGii. (L.S.) 

(Signed) The Count of Palmklla. (L.S.) 

Captain Waldegraw observed, that in neither 
the Spanish nor Portuguese treaties was any pro¬ 
vision made to prevent the overloading of slave 
ships, or to prevent those honors which were 
known by this country to result fiom what was 
called the middle passage. 

Lord Casilercagh contended, that every prac¬ 
ticable provision was made upon the subject al¬ 
luded to, as a commission was to be appointed, 
consisting of commissioners from this country, 
as well as the other powers, who would be em¬ 
powered to guai d against any such excess as the 
honouiable gentleman deprecated in common 
with every humane person. 

The convention was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Coaming.] Mr. Ogle brought in his bill “ for 
the Suppression of Gaming, and for regulating 
Houses kepi lor the pui poses of Play.”—Read a 
first time, and ordered to be printed. 

Bank Tokens.] Mi . Babington begged leave 
to say a few words to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the subject of bank tokens. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated that no 
inconvenience had arisen when the dollars were 
called in ; but the dollars and the tokens stood 
on a different foundation. The tokens were 
more numerous, and, in some parts of the coun¬ 
try, constituted about a third of the silver in 
circulation. Besides, the dollai s were called in 
when silver was at a high puce, and thence, 
many of them were nicked down. It was pos¬ 
sible that much loss might be sustained by the 
holders of the tokens, if they were not ex¬ 
changed in due time. They were often in the 
hands of the poorer classes of society, who 
could not afford to send them up to London to 
be exchanged. He therefore thought that go¬ 
vernment might afford them some facilities for 
the purpose, as they did for the transmission of 
the old silver coin. Could they not appoint re¬ 
ceivers in different places, which would redound 
to their own credit, and give satisfaction to the 
country ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the lion, member had overlooked the most 
material part of the statement which he yester¬ 
day submitted to the house, namely, that the 
Bank was bound to receive those tokens for two 
fears, from the 1st of March next. IIow, then, 
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could any inconvenience be apprehended? Those 
tokens might be taken by gentlemen for rent, 
and thus, as well .isby many other obvious means, 
the whole were likely to find their way to the 
Bank long before the period alluded to should 
expire. With regard to means for facilitating 
the transport of those tokens from the country 
to London, he felt that neither govei nment nor 
the Bank were bound topiovide such means, but 
lie was happy to say, that some arrangements 
had been made by the Post-office, which were 
likely to afford every necessary facility upon this 
subject. 

Mr. Curwen hoped that the directors would 
feel themselves called upon to take measures 
which might prevent loss to the public from the 
issue of tokens. He had received a letter from 
Scotland, stating, that at Selkirk many poor per¬ 
sons were kept in want of the necessaries of life 
from the difficulty of getting the old silver coin¬ 
age exchanged at the time the new coinage was 
issued. The Bank ought surely to provide that 
similar distress should not be occasioned by the 
withdrawing of their tokens, especially as they 
must have made great profit by the issue of 
them. He earnestly hoped, therefore, that ar¬ 
rangements would be made advantageous to the 
country previously to the withdrawing of the 
tokens. 

Mr. Manning replied, that the Bank director* 
had actually sustained loss by standing between 
the public and the executive government, when 
silver was extremely scarce in the country. He 
had no doubt that, by the end of the two years 
allowed for the circulation of tokens, they 
could be all withdrawn without inconvenience. 

Committee of Supply—Spanish Tkeaty.] 
The house then resolved itself into a committee 
of supply, and the Spanish treaty was referred 
to it. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that after the very full 
discussion which this subject had undergone, he 
felt it quite unnecessary to make any observa¬ 
tions, now that he moved, in terms of the treaty, 
that a sum not exceeding 400,000/. be allowed 
to his Majesty for the purpose of giving effect 
to the treaty with the Spanish government for 
the abolition of the slave-trade. He should be 
ready to answer any questions that might be 
asked ; but as he felt assured by the sentiment* 
of the house on a former night, of the general 
approbation with which the subject was received, 
he would not enter into any further observation* 
at present. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, it was not his intention to 
distui b die unanimity of the house. It was with 
reluctance that he shewed even the appearance 
of opposition to a treaty so humane in its prin¬ 
ciples, and calculated, he trusted, to be most 
beneficial in its effects. But he took this oppor¬ 
tunity of asking the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer and the noble Joirl a question respecting 
our commercial relations with Spain. What he 
had to* say of our trade with tli u country, from 
the case put into his hands, WJ3 not like what 
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should have been expected from the relations of of ignorance and prejudice. {Hear, hear.) It was 
peace and amity. Fiom this case itappeir-d much toll* regretted that no great *r liberality 
that the conduct of the Spanish government to- existed on the subject in Spain. -I- and Ins 
wards our merchants was very rigorous. Cotton, right hon.friend li id remonst'" ite I verv a run g! y, 
which was one of the most important ai tides of as ition dy as the hon. member hims-R could 
our trade, was prohibited in Spam; bit if this wish. Nothing, indeed, w is wanting on the part 
prohibition was op nly dcclaied and known, we of his right hon. friend, in watching ov r the 
had no rieht to complain. It was the greatest commerce of the coumrv. Without incurring 
absurdity"to say that we ought to make war to the last resource, nothing fur-h- coild be 
against them on such a pre ence. Woollens done, and that every wise statesm m would de- 
and linens also, which were staples of this coun- p. ecate. He could only lanmt that Soun was 
trv, were piohibited. The duties on iron were much less forward th in other countries in 
110 * per cent, upon their actud value. Rut if he adopting those triths which were now happily 
was rightly instructed, we weie not only treated establish'd, and which proved th it the true in- 
with rtgour, but that rig mi was ex-icis'J with- 1 terest of every country was to throw wide open 
out due notice. Formerly six months’ notice : its ports to the unrestrained comm uce of other 
had been given of any piolubitions—now those | countries. The same unfortunate p-ejudic' 
piohibitions were suddenly made; so that it was formerly restrained commerce between this 
impossible to give timely notice to th** merchant country md the sister island, and between Bri- 
in London, in older to prevent shipments and tain and oth -r countries. 

very serious losses. This was the gicatest griev- Mr. Lyttelton could not refrain from expresi- 
ance that could affect the interests of com- ing the satisfaction he felt at the general oiin- 
merce. That orders upon matteis of commer- ciples avowed in the noble lord’s reply. Those 
cial regulation should be explicit and clear, de- principles, so just md so explicitly avowed, he 
finite in their extent, and ptecise as to their hailed as propitious to the best i.it-rests of this 
commencement and duration, was essential to count) y. lie recollected too with pleasure, that 
the very existence ot commerce. Let taxation the president of the board of trade hid avowed 
be carried to any extent, but m God’s name, let similar principles, but lamented that the unfor- 
timely notice be given of such taxation. He tunate impositions which stilt existed in this 
hoped the noble lord would feel it his duty to country piewnted their fice operation. He was 
effect, if possible, a treaty to remove the exces- anxious at the same time to correct a mistake 
sive impositions upon our trade, or at least to into which the noble lord seemed to have fallen, 
ensure due notice to our merchants. Every in- i He had deprecated the prohibition most de¬ 
formation the noble lord could g've would be at-! tinctly, but the giound of complaint was the 
tended to : but he paiticulaily wished to know sudden changes tin it took pi ice. 
what remonstrances had been made by our Mi. Rohinson wished it to be recollected that 
government, and what answer had been re- cotton had not been in the first instance abso- 
turned. lute I y prohibited. Notice of its prohibition had 

Lord Castlereagh thought that the hon. gen- been given e.uly in the year 1815. It continued 
tlcman, since he agieed to the motion befoie the i to be admitted for twelve months afterwards ; 
committee, ought rathei to have given notice of; and in consequence of remonst anc.-s from our 
an inquiry on such a complicated subject as he , government, the prohibition was not acted upon 
had now introduced. If* could, howevi, ge- 1 till January 1813. He was not aware of any 
nerally reply, that the grievances complained of higher duty having been imposed on iron. As 
arose from the unto! tunate pi maples of" com- to notice, it should b- lerollected that in this 
mercial regulation which pi evuled not long ago country duties were canied into effect from 
in this country, and which now impoverished j the moment that the act which imposed them 
Spain, and pccasiuncd a great d al of contra- passed. 

band trade. Hear , hear , from alt parts of the Mr. Lyttelton said, he might have been mi.xin- 
house.) Our government h >d zealously endea- formed, but he had been told that, formerly, 
vourcci to remove those grievances, but all their nohee for six months had always been given, 
efforts had been rendered unuv cling by those and now that the practice was d -parted from, 
piejudices, which considered restnedon and Dr-/V/iViworr a:>ked die nob! ■ lord whether 
high duty the only modes of contending with any indemnity was to be given out of this sum 
another country. ( Hear .) He was not aware to those who had sustained loss by the illegal 
of any grievance having arisen from want of j seizure of their slave-tiading ve-sels. 
notice. The prohibition of our cotton was! Lord Castlercayh replied, that they, as well a* 
rather a return to their former system than an our own sailors, who had m de legal c.intures, 
innovation. In 1792 our cotton was prohibited, were left to urge their claims no o dm ; to the 
and although it had been subsequently admitted, : natute and merits of their cases. 'This sum was 
the restoration of the former stcue of things to be given to the Spanish government, in order 
naturally occasioned a renewal of the prohibi-, to meet all claims that mi dtf devolve upon it in 
tion. Besides, in our commercial relatioBs with consequence of the abolition, 
other countries, we felt a little embarrassed by Loi d Althorp said, he had no objection to the 
our own impositions, which originated in times j spirit and object of the ti oaty, but the laying out of 
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so large a sum of money in pure bounty to the 
Spanish government appeared to him very liable 
to suspicion. We were evidently ambitious of 
being distinguished as the most charitable of all 
nations, but could we get credit for lavishing so 
‘ large a sum out of mere charity, while our own 
country was in such distress ? 

Mi. IVilberforce was p^suaded that the treaty 
had proceeded fiom feelings of the puiest huma¬ 
nity, but, viewing it on the coldest principle* 
of commeiciul calculation, lie would say, that it 
was the wisest treaty that could have been 
framed. With a view to promote the commer¬ 
cial interests of the count) y, nothing could be 
more politically wise and piovident than to pos¬ 
sess the inhabitants of Africa with a taste for our 
manufactuies. The provisions of the treaty re¬ 
specting the abolition of the slave-trade were 
beneficial, not only for ourselves, but for all 
mankind, But, in a commercial view, it was of 
incalculable advantage to have the supply of that 
Luge tract of country, from the Senegal down 
to the Niger, an extent of more than 7,500 
miles, with thenecessai lesandgi atifications which 
our manufactures and our commerce afforded. 
One of the greatest diiliculties in repressing the 
slave trade was, that we could not give the in¬ 
habitants of Africa their accustomed gratifica¬ 
tions. To obtain these, they often had lecouise 
to the abominable pi notices of this inhuman 
traffic. This evil would be in a great measure 
remedied by tins treaty. It was, then, he le- 
pented, of vast commercial benefit. Even al¬ 
ready, with all the difficulties we had to encoun¬ 
ter, our exports to Africa were greatly increased; 
under the operation of this treaty they would 
advance more and more, to the great profit of 
this country, and to the improvement and happi¬ 
ness of much injured Africa. 

Mr. Cal craft believed great advantages might 
arise fiom tlv treaty, both as to the advancement 
of fair trad •, and the abolition of the slave trade, 
but theie were otht r points oil which he wished 
to make an observation, ■too.ooo/. was the sum 
to be voted for Spain; one-half of that sum, he 
undei stood, must lie p.ud to our crews who had 
captured slave-ships, in oidei to make restitu¬ 
tio. i of thus ■ ships. Was it only the remaining 
2.io,<)oo/. that were to be given to Spain ? or 
were the claims of the captors to be referred to 
the Spanish government? Those persons, he 
apprehended, would in that case be left in a very 
awkward situation. If they bad claims to the 
amount of 200 , 000 /. their claims ought to be 
satisfied out of this money. To refer them to 
the Spanish government was doing them much 
injustice. 

land Castlerengh said, that our government 
would not take any part in satisfying the‘claims 
alluded to. In 17 a:? there were several claims 
Upon America, which, on account of the pecu¬ 
liar difficulties in settling them, our government 
reduced to a specific sum, and in consideration 
of receiving that sum from America, satisfied 
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all the claimants. But in this case there was no 
necessity for such a measure. 

Mr. J. P. Grant observed, that the claims in 
question were of different kinds. Some of them 
were yet to be made good. Others were al¬ 
ready established, the ships having been con¬ 
demned. With respect to the latter, he thought 
that a specific sum ought to have been stipulated 
for their satisfaction. 

Mr. W. Smith said, it was very evident that 
other European nations, and France especially, 
had a common interest with ourselves in ob¬ 
serving the conditions of this treaty. France 
had already abolished the trade as far as it 
respected her colonies, and, he was ready 
to admit, intended to prohibit it generally 
to all her subjects. It must, therefore, in his 
opinion, be the interest of France, in whatever 
light it v/as viewed, as well as the interest of this 
country, not to suffer a trade in slaves to be 
carried on with her colonies, under foreign co¬ 
lours, which she did not allow to her own sub¬ 
jects. He gave his entire approbation to the 
treaty. 

Sir R. Heron did not consider the amount of 
money to be paid to Spain as any objection to the 
conditions of the treaty, although he could not 
help tegretting that it was to fall into the coffers 
j of the Spanish treasury at the moment when it 
might enable the government to effect the sub¬ 
jugation of its revolted colonies. He did not 
very clearly see why our policy now should so 
far differ front that of Queen Elizabeth, who 
had considered it important to the interests of 
this country to protect the lising liberties of the 
Netherlands. His firm belief was, that the 
slave-trade never would be effectually abolished, 
except with the abolition of slavery, and it was 
with regi et he perceived that no steps were yet 
taken for bringing about a gradual emancipation. 

The resolution was then read and agreed to, 
and the report ordered to be received to-mor¬ 
row.—It was also ordered that the committee 
of supply should sit again on Friday. 

Si >iks an d In form rats.] Mr. Fa%akerley rose 
pursuant to notice, to submit a motion, “ That 
it be an instruction to the committee of secrecy 
now sitting, to inquire and report, whether any 
and wlut measures have been taken, to detect 
and bring to justice those who were described, 
in the report from the committee of sccvcy 
presented to this house on the 20 th d ly of dune 
1817, as persons who miy, by their language 
and conduct, in some instances have h id the 
effect of encouraging those designs which it was 
intended they should be only the instruments of 
detecting.”—The hon. member said, he was 
fully sensible that he should require all the in¬ 
dulgence of the house, in the few obseivations 
winch he should feel it _ necessary to offer to 
their attention, on a subject deeply connected 
with the recent trials for high treason. He 
wished it to be understood, that in what he in¬ 
tended to state, he desired as much as possible 
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to avoid all personality. There were some per¬ 
sons whose names were reported as the most 
conspicuous members in the honourable con¬ 
federacy to which he had just alluded, but he 
had not had any precise information on that sub¬ 
ject to enable him to refer to anv particular in¬ 
dividual. He trusted, indeed, that neither the 
name of Oliver, nor the names of any other 
persons, would be consideied as in any way 
connected with what he had to lay before the 
house; for he merely grounded his motion 
upon th« report of the house itself, and he only 
desired to know whether any measures had been 
taken to detect and bring- to justice the persons 
to whom the report alluded. He wished the 
house to recollect the course of proceeding that 
had been adopted by his Majesty’s government. 
Foi several months, duung which the suspension 
of the habeas corpus act existed, the powers 
with which it invested government wcie by no 
means unsparingly exercised. The gaols had 
been filled with prisoners, with persons appre¬ 
hended pei baps on the information of spies : 
( Hear, hear ) and the country bad witnessed the 
novel spectacle of itinerant state prisoners, carri¬ 
ed about from one place to another. (Hear, hear.) 
Not that alone—they had seen them loaded 
with irons, and placed in close confinement. 
There appeared a most remarkable contrast of 
the strongest and weakest measures arising out 
of the suspension. On the one side, the gaols 
weie ciowded with unfortunate persons, drag¬ 
ged from distant parts of the kingdom, and 
neated with the utmost severity; while, on 
the other, the most puerile steps were adopted, 
assuming at last the shape of a paternal admoni¬ 
tion that they would continue in good behaviour. 
(A laugh). When so many poisons were thus 
apprehended andimprisoned, was it right and fair 
that no measure should be taken to detect and 
prosecute those spies and informers, whose con¬ 
duct a committee of that house had pronounced 
to be suspicious ? Was this a fair and im¬ 
partial administration of the ciiminal justice of 
the country ? lie might, however, observe, 
that he did not intent! to express an opinion 
generally against the employment of spies. It 
was most'unf'ortunatc that such measures should 
ever be 'necessary; that public treason could 
sometimes be detected only by private treach¬ 
ery; that vice should be rendered subservient 
to the safety of the state : but it was most im¬ 
portant, that whenever such measures were re¬ 
sorted to, they should be accompanied with the 
greatest caution. The utmost care should be 
employed in receiving the evidence of persons 
of this description. It appeared from the re¬ 
port of the committee, that some of the persons 
employed to detect the designs of others, had 
done more than their duty, and had fomented 
that which they were employed only to dis¬ 
cover. If there were such persons, they ought 
to be detected and brought to justice. ('Hear, 
hear.) It was the duty of the house to adopt 
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this course of proceeding, and the country 
would not be satisfied without it. The hon. 
gentleman concluded by apologising for the in¬ 
adequate manner in which he had brought the 
subject under consideration, and by moving the 
instruction to the committee which he had al¬ 
ready described. 

After the motion *had been read from the 
chair, 

Mr. Bathurst rose and said, lie was sure that 
the house would require no apology fiom the 
hon. gentleman for the manner in which he had 
introduced his motion. Nothing could be more 
correct. But he could not pay the same com¬ 
pliment to the motion itself. It was to instruct 
the committee to adopt a precise line of con¬ 
duct, which the poweis they already possessed 
would enable them to adopt, if necessaty. The 
hon. gentleman, however, by merely quoting in 
his motion the earlier part of a passage in the 
report of the committee of secrecy of last year, 
had given a bearing to it which it did not war¬ 
rant. In the conclusion of that passage the re¬ 
port stated, that though in some instances there 
was reason to apprehend that encouragement 
had been given to designs which it was intended 
only to detect, “ yet, that it was perfectly clear to 
the committee, that before any such encourage¬ 
ment could be given, the plan of a simultaneous 
insurrection in different parts of the country 
had been actually conceited, and its execution 
fully determined on.” (Hear, hear.) The hon. 
gentleman had asked, whether any steps had been 
taken todetectandprosecute the persons to whom 
he supposed this passage in the repot t was applied i 
To this he (Mr. B.) answered, that no such steps 
had been taken, and for this plain reason, that no 
criminality was imputed to those persons ; the 
simple meaning of the committee was, that indi- 
vidualsso communicating information must neces¬ 
sarily profess themselves to be the accomplices of 
those whose designs they were detecting, and 
might in that sense be said to encourage the 
designs themselves. The report of the com¬ 
mittee, therefore, contained nothing which re¬ 
quired any active measures of the nature alluded 
to by the hon. gentleman, nor had any farther 
grounds appeared for such measures. The hon. 
gentleman and the house would recollect, that 
the moment it was discovered that Oliver was 
employed by government, a number of persons 
immediately took the opportunity of saying that 
he was originally the concerter of the whole of 
the conspiracy which he was employed to de¬ 
tect, than which nothing could be more un¬ 
founded. lie had not encouraged the design* 
in question any further than as the assertion that 
there were- 70,000 men in London prepared to 
support them—an assertion which was necessary 
to the maintenance of his character as a deputy 
from the metropolis—might be said to encourage 
them. But whatever might be the amount of 
the encouragement thus afforded, nothing was 
better established than that the details of the coo- 
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apiracy had been formed, and the particular in* 
eurrection postponed f i om time to time, long be¬ 
fore the pei son alluded to had any concern 
with th<* business. Government knew of no 
impropriety in the manner in which Oliver had 
conducted himself. So far from instigating the 
conspiracy, his instructions were to give infor¬ 
mation not only to government, but to the ma¬ 
gistrates in every place to which he went. His 
employment was originally entirely accidental. 
He was not engaged specifically to go among 
the disaffected. But, being among them, ana 
having made communications to government, 
he (Mr. Bathurst) wished to ask, what would 
have been thought of ministers, had they de¬ 
clined to avail themselves of such communica¬ 
tions from a person whose character was unim¬ 
peached, except by those whose designs he had 
exposed? The lion, gentleman had not ex¬ 
hibited the candour which pervaded the other 
parts of his speech, when he talked of the 
crowded state of the gaols. If it was true, as 
had been proved, that there was an organized 
plan of insurrection, surely the imprisonment of 
thirty or forty persons, thus disarming the dis¬ 
affected, and depriving them of their leaders, 
could not be charged on government as an abuse 
of power.—The light hon. gentleman was pro¬ 
ceeding to reply to what he conceived had fallen 
from the hon. mover, with reference to the trials 
at Derby, observing that there could be no 
doubt that the declaration made on the scaffold 
by Turner of Oliver's connexion with the trans¬ 
action for which he suffered, was wholly un¬ 
founded and put into the unfortunate man’s 
mouth by some designing individual, when 

Mr. Faxakerley observed, that his remarks re¬ 
lated to the trials in London. 

Mr. Bathurst then proceeded to observe, that 
the report of the secret committee on which the 
hon. gentleman founded his motion had no rela¬ 
tion to the trials in London, which had taken 
place long before that report, and respecting 
which, therefore, the committee could have no¬ 
thing to communicate to the house. The infor¬ 
mation contained in that report related solely 
to the country ; and, as he had already stated, 
there was nothing in the transactions which had 
taken place in the country that affoided the 
slightest reason for suspecting that any criminal 
encouragement had been given to the designs of 
the disaffected by the individual or individuals 
alluded to. 

Lord Milton observed, that if by any chance 
hereafter, which he did not at present antici¬ 
pate, he should be engaged in the honourable 
employment of a spy, he hoped it would be in 
the service of the right hon. gentleman. {Age¬ 
neral laugh.) He could not, however, refrain 
from stating, that he thought the right hon. 
gentleman's course of argument calculated ma- 
teiially to mislead the house in their view of this 
question. 

Mr. B. Bathurst spoke to order. He sub¬ 
mitted, that it was unparliamentary for any 
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member to impute to him an intention to mis¬ 
lead the house. 

Loid Milton said, that he had merely stated, 
that the speech of the right hon. gentleman was 
calculated to mislead the house with respect to 
certain parts of the transaction. The right hon. 
gentleman had stated that the first connexion of 
Oliver with the disaffected was without the 
concurrence of Government. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that what he had 
stated, was, that Oliver was not sent by govern¬ 
ment, but that being found in connexion with 
the disaffected, lie was desired to continue that 
Connexion. 

Lord Milton proceeded. He could not agree 
with the right hon. gentleman, that no injurious 
consequences arose from the employment of 
Oliver. The right hon. gentleman nad said, 
that it was necessary that a person so employed 
should assume the character of an associate. 
But the character assumed by’ Oliver was one of 
no ordinal y nature. It was a character, on the 
appearance of which a great deal was to turn, 
and a great deal did turn. He appeared as the 
representative of the disaffected in the metropo¬ 
lis. In a paragraph of the second report of the 
secret committee of the lords it was stated, that 
“ the disaffected in the country appeared still to 
be looking to the metiopolis with the hope 
of assistance and direction.” By whom was 
that connexion, or the appearance of it, kept 
up ? By a person sent down to the coun¬ 
try by his Majesty’s Secretary of State. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) Bv an individual, on whose ap¬ 
pearance the magistrates knew that the dis¬ 
affected in their neighbourhood relied for sup¬ 
port. The predominating fear of the magis¬ 
tracy was, lest the presence of this person 
should, by supplying the fuel, nurse the existing 
heat into a flame. (Hear, hear.) He could never 
review this transaction, without feeling convinced 
that much mischief had resulted from the inter¬ 
position of the individual in question. And 
this he s : .id, without attaching the least truth to 
the declaration made by the unfortunate persons 
who suffered at Derby of their connexion with 
Oliver. He knew how easy it was to induce 
pei sons to declare what was false, for the 
puipose of lessening the iniputatiqn of their 
guilt. Without stating any positive opinion 
theicfore on the subject, he was inclined to be¬ 
lieve, that the asseitton to which he had .just al¬ 
luded was destitute of' foundation. In his con¬ 
science, hflwcver, he believed th.it the substance 
of the greatest part of the charges against Oliver 
was furnished by persons who were no more 
engaged in these tiansactions than he himself 
was.—Another pai t of the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman was calculated to mislead the 
house. He had stated, that no men were taken 
up in consequence of the information of Oliver. 
It was true that no pci sons were taken up on 
the information of Oliver, strictly speaking, but 
it was ®nng too far to say that the arrest and 
subsequent confinement of many persons did 
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not take place in consequence of the informa¬ 
tion fumisned by Oliver: for, from his informa¬ 
tion, they were able to avail themselves of the 
testimony of others, so that in common sense 
the arrest was in consequence of such informa¬ 
tion. He was not now complaining of persons 
being so arrested and confined—a lime would 
come when an inquiry into this subject must be 
made • but he wished much that the house 
should attend to one particular circumstance. 
It appeared that in some pai ts of the counti y— 
Nottingham for instance—the people were ready 
to assassinate Oliver. And what was the con¬ 
sequence ? No rising ever took place at Not¬ 
tingham. But in those parts of the country where 
the people bona fide believed in Oliver, these in¬ 
surrections actually took place—for instance, in 
the west riding of Yoi kshire, in Derbyshire— 

Mr. Bathurst —“ Not in Derbyshire.” 

Lord Milton —“ Not in Derbyshire ?” ( Hear, 
hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bathurst —“ Not in that part where any 
insurrection was.” 

Loi d Milton —“ I shall say no more on this 
subject. {Hear, hear.) I am astonished that 
the right hon. gentleman’s recollection should 
not serve him from the hour of two to that 
of eight of the same day.” {Hear, hear, hear.) 
To return to the course of his observations, 
he felt himself bound to say that the house 
would not discharge its duty to the country 
if it did not inquire minutely, not only into 
the conduct of the agents, but into that of 
their employers. {Hear, hear.) It was no very 
flattering compliment to the English charac¬ 
ter, to hear a system of espionage openly 
avowed; and it was the.first time, he believed, 
that in that house the trade of an informer had 
been mentioned without the least expression of 
disesteem. {Hear.) He trusted this was not 
meant to lead to any recognition of such per¬ 
sons or such employment. His Majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters had acted imprudently for themselves, 
in deciding upon the demand of so extraordinary 
a trust from parliament; but at the same time 
he believed there were subsidiary motives which 
operated on their conduct, ana that they had 
not been sorry to find themselves armed, for a 
season, wh.h unlimited authority. He found 
that he himself now stood, as it were, singly on 
the committee, and he hoped that his conduct 
there would be actuated by nothing but an im¬ 
perious sense of duty. {Hear, hear.) It would 
certainly be a cause of gratitude to him, if the 
house, by agreeing to the present motion, would 
alleviate that burden which he now felt to press 
upon him as a member of the committee. {Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. said, that the only ques¬ 
tion which the house had to determine was, 
whether upon the prima facie shewing of the 
hon. gentleman on the other side, a ground was 
laid for any special instruction to the committee. 
Such a proceeding was wholly unprecedented, 
except in the case of some peculiar combination 
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of circumstances. Had, then, any extraor¬ 
dinary case been made out, to warrant the 
adoption of a special proceeding of this nature ? 
He begged leave to say, that there was no evi¬ 
dence of any instigation to mischievous pur¬ 
poses beyond mere words. {Hear.) Now what 
he should contend was, that something more 
was necessary to establish such a case as that 
upon which the motion ought to be founded. 
To come to another point—the trials at Derby 
— it had always struck him as singular, if the 
learned counsel for the prisoners could have 
proved that the insurrection had been instigated 
by the emissaries of government, that they did 
not prove it. The person, Oliver, was present 
on the spot; he might have been subpoenaed : 
they could have introduced him to the court: 
this was, indeed, the only ground on which the 
case of their clients could have stood; and 
their experience and duty would have led them 
to bring him forward, if his evidence would 
have been of any service to them. (Hear.) If 
Oliver had been put into the box, and if, upon 
his examination, these facts had been estab¬ 
lished, would the jury have found the prisoners 
guilty ? And if they had returned a veidict of 
guilty, would they not have recommended 
them to mercy ? If that learned counsel who 
had so greatly distinguished himself on those 
trials (Mr. Denman) did not think proper to 
bring Oliver into court, it was sufficient proof 
to him (Mr. Grant) that that person had not 
been concerned in exciting the disturbances for 
which the prisoners were then upon their trial. 
{Hear.) With respect to this committee, hifr 
argument was—that unless a case of delinquency 
was first made out, the house was not called 
upon to accede to the motion of the hon. mem¬ 
ber ; and he must, therefore, express his dissent 
from giving any instruction to the committee 
on this subject. 

Mr. Bennet said, the house must not think 
that the country could look to the secret com¬ 
mittee with any expectation of an impartial in¬ 
vestigation, when they considered who the mem¬ 
bers of that committee were—who were the 
persons to be tried in it—who were to furnish 
the evidence. Ministers themselves named the 
committee—they were the persons on trial, and 
they would produce the evidence. He should 
vote for the motion of his hon. friend, because 
he thought that a case for inquiry could be 
established, and which he should now endea¬ 
vour to establish ; and if he succeeded, and the 
house should then refuse the motion, it would 
satisfy the counti y that the appointment of this 
committee was one of the grossest juggles that 
had ever been attempted to be played off on 
any people. In the la6t session of parliament, 
his Majesty’s government had thought proper 
to draw up a bill of indictment against the 
people of England: two committees were named 
by ministers, who, on evidence furnished by 
these ministers, ptonounccd the people to be 
disaffected to the constitution. The case of the 
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crown had thus been heard; but, uj5 to this 
moment, the case of the people had not been 
heard. One would have thought, then, that 
when the present committee was appointed, 
the case of the people would have been consi¬ 
dered, and the case of the crown shut out .{Hear, 
hear.) The people of England had been visited 
by one of the greatest plagues with which a 
people could be afflicted—that government, 
v/hich ought to have been their protector, had 
employed persons to excite them to acts of 
violence. A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) 
who seemed to be the common voucher for the 
character of all the spies and informers in the 
employ of government, (a laugh) had told the 
house, that Oliver was a person of unsullied 
character. It appeared to him, however, that 
the light hon. gentleman had himself furnished 
the best argument against the employment of 
spies; for he had said, that the natural conse¬ 
quence of employing such persons was, that 
they committed acts which furnished an accu¬ 
sation against them of fomenting the disturbances 
they were sent to prevent. lie begged to re¬ 
mind the house of the terrible case which was 
produced by his hon. friend near him (Mr. 
Philips), of the mischief caused by those wretch¬ 
ed fiends in human shape, the spies employed 
in Manchester and its neighbourhood. lie did 
not mean at present to give any general opinion 
on the employment of spies: it was a nice 
point, and he would not then discuss it; but 
this he knew—they were edge tools, and re¬ 
quired a very cautious handling. He knew, 
that persons who had been employed as spies 
in this country had done acts which he could 
not think of without shame, nor mention with¬ 
out indignation. Ever since 1812, Lancashire, 
and the distinct connected with it, had been 
traversed by hosts of spies. The magistrates 
had, by their system of espionage, thrown the 
whole of that part of the country into the 
greatest alarm. While the poor people engaged 
in the manufactories there, after woiking 15 
hours a day, could only obtain for the support 
of themselves and families six or seven shillings 
a week, these spies were earning, by the more 
profitable employment of selling the blood of 
the people, 10 j. 12j. and lSs. a week. He held 
then in his hand a pamphlet published by Francis 
Raynes, who was, in 1811 and 1812, a captain 
in the Stirlingshire militia, and who, not having 
received of tne government what he called his 
fair claims for having been employed in the 
carrying on of the spy-system, had made pub¬ 
lic the history of his services. And here he 
would appeal to the hon. member for Bramber 
(Mr. Wilberforce) whose opinion he wished to 
have on this subject. This man, this officer in 
the army, was selected to get information rela¬ 
tive to the views and movements of the Lud¬ 
dites, and he stated, in his pamphlet, that, in 
obedience to the instructions he had received, 
he employed soldiers to work themselves into 
to acquaintance with those deluded people—in 
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fact, to be twisted in (as it was technically 
called) members of their society, and to take 
an oath of fidelity, for the express purpose of 
breaking the oath, and betraying those who 
had confided in them. (Hear, hear, hear.) Now 
he (Mr. Bennet) did not wish to set himself up 
for a great moralist, nor to make professions of 
superior sanctity; but he must say, that he 
should think himself guilty of the greatest base¬ 
ness, if he were to lend his countenance to 
such infamous transactions. And to support 
what ? The law—by the breach of every law 
human and divine. (Hear, hear.) The right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) had given a sort 
of challenge respecting the character and con¬ 
duct of the persons who had been employed in 
the recent transactions. He was prepared to 
meet that challenge: the house should be wit¬ 
ness between them: and when they had heard 
the case, they would not dare to refuse giving 
instructions to the committee:—he said that 
they would not dare to refuse, because he knew 
that they felt the importance of maintaining 
their characters, and supporting their reputa¬ 
tion, in the minds of the people. In the first 
place, then, with respect to Castle—that in¬ 
famous man—who was believed by the judges, 
by the right lion, gentleman, and Dy the Attor¬ 
ney and Solicitor-General, but who, thank God, 
was not believed by an English jury. (Hear, 
hear.) This favourite witness of the govern¬ 
ment—this Castle—this bully of a brothel (hear, 
hear) —this wretch who had been tried for ut¬ 
tering forged notes, (hear) —this man, who had 
been a spy before, under the transport-office— 
this worthless creature, was clothed by the 
police magistrates at a considerable expense, 
that he might come into court like a gentleman, 
and give evidence against persons (Watson, 
Preston, Hooper, and Thistlewood)who, though 
not guilty of high treason, had certainly com¬ 
mitted acts for which they might have been 
punished, if tried for a minor offence. Sgch 
was the character of one of the men whom the 
right hon. gentleman had taken under his pro. 
tection, and honoured with his praise. (Hear, 
hear.) In regard to another, Oliver—that man 
of exemplary morals, that man for whose cha¬ 
racter the right hon. gentleman had sp stoutly 
vouched—he could tell him, that Oliver began 
his career by an act which not unf'requcntly 
marks the outset of persons who rise by degrees 
to the summit of crime :—he began by commit¬ 
ting that fratid on women which Mi'. Castle had 
also committed :—like Mr. Castle he had been 
guilty of bigamy. (Hear, hear, hear.) There 
were other parts of his charactci equally bad ; 
and this he should be ready to prove, whenever 
the right hon. gentleman, or his colleagues, 
should choose to put Mr. Oliver into the box 
as a witness. At present he would merely ob- 
serve, that he could produce sufficient evidence 
to shew, that Oliver, so far from being a man 
of unsullied moral character, owed to the mercy 
of others—to the mercy of a benefactor whom 
M a 
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he had basely and wickedly injured—the mise¬ 
rable and infamous life he now held. (Loud 
tries of hear!)— He had taken great pains to 
ascertain the truth of the circumstances to 
which he had alluded, and had every reason to 
believe that the statement was perfectly correct. 
Such, then, was the character of another of 
those persons whom his Majesty’s ministers had 
employed, first to excite, and then to betray, 
the people.—And now, with respect to the 
transactions in which the last-mentioned person 
had been engaged. Oliver, he believed, was 
first introduced to a small society in London by 
a Mr. Pendrill. On the 24th of April, he de¬ 
parted from London with a person of the name 
of Mitchell, to see Mr. Pendrill at Liverpool, 
who was on his way to America. On reaching 
Birmingham, Oliver was introduced to a Mr. 
Jones, of that town, by Mitchell, with whom 
Mr. Jones had been acquainted many years, 
and of whom he had a very high opinion. He 
invited a few of his friends, who were also 
friends of parliamentary reform, to spend the 
evening at his house with the London delegate. 
Four persons answered the invitation. (And here 
he would tell the right hon. gentleman, that wit¬ 
nesses could be produced to all the particulars 
which he might state, who were ready to come 
forward to be examined, if the house should 
consent to an inquii y.) The conversation turned 
generally on politics. Mr. Oliver stated, that 
after he had seen his friend Pendrill safe on 
hoard, he should immediately enter on the bu¬ 
siness for which he was delegated from London 
—that he was going to set out on a sort of tour 
through Derby, Leeds, Sheffield, Wakefield, 
Manchester, and other manufacturing places in' 
the north; that the great object of his tour was 1 
to get petitions for reform, signed by tens j 
throughout England. He said, that he should 
endeavour to get persons from the different 
towns through which he passed to meet him at 
Wakefield to take the subject into consideration. 
He very much urged the individuals present to 
send a person to meet him there, as a delegate 
from Birmingham. At this proposal they only 
laughed. They told him of the absurdity of five ' 
individuals taking upon themselves to delegate 
a personTrom so large a town as Birmingham.! 
He smilbd at the objection, and observed to I 
them, “ you are very green in the country yet.” 
(Hear, hear.) A few days after his departure, 
he sent a letter to Mr. Jones, at Birmingham, 
informing him that a meeting was ftr be held at 
Wakefield, on the 5th of May; and requesting 
that some person might be sent from Birming¬ 
ham to attend it. Oliver then went to Leeds, 
Manchester, and Sheffield, and at all those 
places he called on the most respectable per¬ 
sons, whom he stimulated to attend these meet¬ 
ings. He represented himself as a man who 
had been long actively employed in important 
tiansactions—as concerned in the business of 
1792, as concerned with Despard, ^s having 
facilitated tire escape of Thistlewood and young 


Watson, and as having collected money for 
them. (Hear, hear.) He stimulated them to 
enter into engagements to send delegates. To 
Wakefield he went by himself—his companion 
had been arrested. He (Mr. Bennet) bad in his 
possession a narrative, drawn up by two per¬ 
sons, of what had taken place there— and he 
! had had opportunities of asceitaining the truth 
: of the most minute particulars. On the arrival 
j of the delegate from Birmingham, he called on 
. Oliver at his inn, and found him in the pailour 
i alone. Oliver expressed great grief at the ar- 
| rest of Mitchell, and after deploring for some 
, time the loss which the cause would sustain 
1 through it, he looked at his watch, and ob¬ 
served, that it was time to attend the meeting. 

1 As they were walking towards the place ap¬ 
pointed, Oliver said, it was his firm conviction, 
that their new plan of petitioning would have 
no effect on their oppressors, and that nothing 
short of physical force would do any good. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) He afterwards asked this 
person, should there be any necessity, do you 
think that all who attended a meeting at Bir¬ 
mingham would be ready to fight tor their 
liberties ? The delegate was astonished at the 
question, and observed, it was a subject on 
which he had never entertained a thought, nor 
did he know of any person in Birmingham who 
had any such ideas. Oliver told him, it was 
highly necessary that he should give as good 
an account as he possibly could from Birming¬ 
ham, to strengthen and keep up the spirits of 
those who should attend the meeting. The 
delegate answered, he could only state facts, 
he should be sorry to deceive any one. On 
entering the place of meeting, he was surprised 
to sec only a few poor creatures, who appeared 
to be in want of the common necessaries of life. 
This meeting of delegates on the 5th of May, 
was composed of ten persons: one from Bir¬ 
mingham, one from London (which was Oliver), 
two from Huddersfield, one from Halifax, one 
from Sheffield, one from Leeds, two from Wake¬ 
field, and one from Manchester. Oliver was 
called to the chair, but declined ; the delegate 
from Birmingham was then selected, and he 
took the chair. Oliver opened the proceedings 
of the day, by observing that the distressed 
condition of the people was unparalleled at any 
former period, and that the voice of the people 
was entirely disregarded by parliament. He 
said, that it was useless to petition any more— 
that London was looking to the country—that 
they must now recur to force—to physical force 
(hear, hear), and for that purpose it was neces¬ 
sary to ascertain what men, and what number of 
arms, they could obtain. He then pulled out a 
number or cards from his pocket, and proposed 
that each person should write on a card the 
greatest number that each town could raise, if 
called upon; and that each person should sign 
the card with his own name. This proposal 
gave general dissatisfaction, upon whicn Oliver 
said, it was highly necessary that the body ia 
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Loudon from which he was delegated, should 
iW<‘ as correct a report as possible of the force 
'■ouid be collected in the country; but 
still objected, he said, “ O, n-wer mind, 

- !■ u do it myself.” He then asked what 
' ire could raise if called upon, and he 
• .'own the number on a piece of naper. 
” ' said the lion, member, “ I believe in 
1 -v i .science to be the foundation of that pas- 
; o in t'v* report of the secret committee, in 
n is stated, that lists had been furnished 
■ f h< lumber of men and arms that would be 
■ ovui -d bv the several places, and I believe 
tha. Olivv ■ himself furnished those lists.” (Hear, 
hear.) Hi had in his possession a letter, in 
which Oliv- r g.iv-' a narrative of what passed at 
that meeting: he said, “ we had a most excel¬ 
lent meeting—we had that excellent fellow, 
Bacon, th re.’’ He knew that Oliver had vi¬ 
sited Mitchell three times in Coldbath-fields 
prison. He proposed to Mitchell that he should 
write to his friends in the north, entreating 
them to make an appeal to arms ; Mitchell said, 
I beg you will quit my presence.” How long 
Oliver stayed in London he did not know; but 
he knew, notwithstanding what the right hon. 
gentleman had said, that he made his appear¬ 
ance at Derby and Nottingham. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bathurst said, he had never denied that 
Oliver was at Nottingham. With respect to 
Derby, he certainly was not on the spot where 
the insurrection took place. 

Mr. Rennet said, he might not be in the par¬ 
ticular barn: the right hon. gentleman would 
understand what he meant by that expression. 
On the 26th of May, Oliver went to Derby— 
there a person (whose name he should not men¬ 
tion), saw him. On that day, the ecth of May, 
1617, one James Birken came to this person and 
told him, that a gentleman, who was sent to 
the country by a committee of gentlemen in 
London, had ari ived at Derby, to ascertain the 
sentiments of the people thine respecting par- i 
liamentary reform. This person went to the 
Talbot Inn, and saw the gentleman from Lon¬ 
don, who said his name was Oliver, and who re¬ 
ceived him politely. Soon after a person pre¬ 
sent observed, that the town v is confused with 
the cavalry, and other soldiers, ordered out in 
consequence of some expected disturbance.— 
Oliver said it would be another grand hoax on 
the government, and when the time arrived, 
they would be asleep. A conversation then en¬ 
sued respecting parliamentary reform, and the 
distressed state of the country. Oliver said, 
“ all legal means have been tried to no purpose, 
and the London people never mean to petition 
any more.” (Hear, hear.) Oliver asked for 
a person who had been talked of the night be¬ 
fore. It was replied, that it was not certain that 
lie would come. He, however, came in. After 
•ome observations on Sir Francis Burdett’s mo¬ 
tion for reform, Oliver said, it was evident that 
petitioning parliament was of no use. He was 
then asked, if he considered reform to be al- 
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together impracticable? To this he said no, 
net in London, as there were other means to be 
tried; in London they were more active than 
ever to obtain their rights. Oliver was then 
asked, in what wav they meant to proceed ? 
He answered, “ they mean to try those means 
they have left, namely, physical force; and 
they are only waiting the determination of their 
friends in the country.” He was told that the 
country would not do anything. “In that,” 
said Oliver, “ you are mistaken ; half the coun¬ 
try is in an organized state, particularly Bir- 
mineham, Sheffield, Leeds, and most of the 
manufacturing districts.” {Hear, hear.) He 
added, “ the people about Leeds are all armed, 
and are with difficulty kept down, until the ap¬ 
pointed time.” He was then told that Derby 
was a very loyal place, and that he must not 
expect any thing of the kind there. He said, 
“ it is of little consequence, but it would be 
better if something could be done: if the coun¬ 
try will come forward and stand with knobbed 
sticks in their hands, the business will be done in 
London, where 60 or 70,000 armed men will 
be raised in an hour or two’s notice.” He then 
said, “ I have been at several meetings in York¬ 
shire, and have there engaged a press for the 
printing of the proclamations, which are to be 
posted up in every conspicuous place in the 
kingdom. Mr. Wooler, the publisher of The 
Black Dwarf, who is a hearty fellow, has under¬ 
taken to draw them up, and I am now going 
round the country to strengthen the hands of the 
people in the cause. I am for Nottingham to¬ 
day, for Sheffield to-morrow, for Leeds on 
Wednesday, for Manchester on Thursday, and, 
if possible, I mean to go to Liverpool the day 
after, as they are nor quite so forward there as I 
could wish. But, I must be back to Birming¬ 
ham on Sunday next. They are forward there, 
and have plenty of arms. But, said he, you 
are not deficient in arms in Derby, you have a 
depot there.” He was told yes ; but that the 
arms were sent to Weedon. Oliver said, “ the 
Wolverhampton men would knock Weedon 
over.” One of the party observed, “ I have a 
brother there who is vei y ill.” Oliver inquiring 
what he was, was told a bricklayer? Oliver 
asked if the man had ever been tlierd ? The 
man answered, “ No, Sir, it is a place 1 should 
like to go to, and have wished it for some time, 
but poverty has prevented me.” Oliver then 
asked him lfjre would go over, “ as it would be 
serviceable to the Wolverhampton men ? For, 
said he, as you have a brother there, and are a 
biicklayer, you would not be suspected.” The 
man answered, “ that he could not raise live 
shillings in the world, and that, besides, his 
brother was averse to every thing of the kind, 
and he dared not introduce any thing of the 
sort to him.” “ Well,” said Oliver, “ you 
need not say any thing to him about it; you 
can get him to go round the place with you, and 
make youf*own observations, unknown to him. 
If you will go, you must go and come back by 
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Birmingham; and I will give you a letter to a 
gentleman who will give you plenty of money.” 
A letter to this purpose was wiitten, which was 
destroyed by the person, who saw several of 
his neighbours taken up ; but it would be sworn 
to by the poison who received it, and others 
who had seen it. Could it be doubted, that it 
any man had rone to Weedon, in pursuance of 
the plan ot Oliver, he would hive incurred the 
guilt of high treason ? Yet this person, it was 
said, did not stimulate to illegal acts ! This 
person did not stimulate the people at Derby, 
Nottingham, Liverpool, Leeds, and Birming¬ 
ham ! From this place Oliver went to Not¬ 
tingham ; on the same day, according to his own 
previous declaiation ; and there he appeared as 
the U° n don delegate. He cold them that Yoik- 
shiic was all in arms—and on that day he saw 
Brandreth. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member 
said, he had an affidavit in his possession as to 
that fact. 

Mr. Bathurst. —“ What is the name of the 
deponent ?” 

Mr .Rennet, — “ I shall not give any names; 
but, if the house will allow me, I will produce 
the witness himself.”— (Hear, hear.) —Besides, 
he held in his hand the statement of Brandreth, 
made in confidence to his solicitor before the 
trial ( hear), and though it contained a complete 
confession of all the illegal acts which Brandreth 
had committed, it shewed also, most clearly, by 
what he had b>’en stimulated to their perpetra¬ 
tion.—The affidavit he held in his hand stated, 
that the deponent became acquainted with Oliver 
at the house of one Stevens, an important per¬ 
son among the few who were concerned in those 
disgraceful transactions; that it was agreed a 
meeting should take place at the Three Salmons 
public-house; that Oliver there met Brandreth, 
who appeared to listen to him with the most 
earnest attention. Oliver there said, that Mr. 
Wooler had printed 20,000 proclamations ; 
that the people in London wondered what the 
Nottingham men were about; that the people 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire were in such a state 
that they hardly could be kept down any longer; 
that all London was in a ferment, and eager to 
join with friends in the country, and that the 
people there had sent him into the country to 
see in what state things really were. He then 
requested some persons to explore Weedon 
barracks, in which, he said, there were great 
quantities of arms and ammunition.. The hon. 
gentleman then proceeded to read the following 
statement made by Brandreth to his solicitor: 

That he attended a meeting at Nottingham, 
at the sign of the Three Salmons, at which several 
persons met, and, amongst the rest, Oliver. That 
this meeting was on Whitsun Monday, or Monday 
after; that he told the persons assembled, that 
he had been round the circuit, at Manchester 
and Yorkshire, and was then going to London 
by Birmingham: that he stated, that every per¬ 
son was perfectly ready to rise, and that he 
lould raise 70,000 njeo io Voodoo; that the 
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people in London would not be satisfied unless 
Nottingham was perfectly secured ; for it was 
tlie rallying point for Nottinghamshire, Derby, 
shire and Leicestershire ; and that, if that was 
not secured, the passage over the Trent would 
be perfectly stopped for the northern forces ; 
that they must proceed forward to London as 
soon as they could raise sufficient men against 
the loyalists. Nottingham was to be continu¬ 
ally supported bv nortnern forces in succession.” 
So far Brandreth’s statement.—Oliver, however, 
was not satisfied with this. He returned to 
Nottingham on the 6th of June, and being 
pressed to say what part he would take in any 
active steps, replied, that he would with plea¬ 
sure come there to raise the standard himself; 
but, said he, “ I am obliged to be absent to sup¬ 
port our friends in Yorkshire, who are now in 
arms, eager for a cause which vou are so slack 
in supporting.”—On the 8th of June, in order 
to stimulate them still more, he said the day was 
fixed for a general rising.—But to conclude this 
statement of Oliver’s journies.—On the autho¬ 
rity of the same witness, he could state that 
Oliver returned to Birmingham. There he put 
forth his usual assertions: “ Oliver told them 
that he had paid scveial visits to Mr. Wooler, 
that he was a hearty good fellow, and that 
nothing could daunt his intrepid spirit; that it 
was a terrible misfortune he was in prison, for 
he would have assisted the cause wonderfully; 
that he would have printed some thousands of 
proclamations for distiibution in every large 
town, to rouse the people into action i That the 
people in the noith of England were already 
ripe for the onset against tneir oppressors, and 
that they could scarcely be kept down from 
rising before the appointed day ; that vast bodies 
of men were ready to pour down from Scotland, 
who would overwhelm every thing before them ; 
and that the day of retiibution to our most un¬ 
feeling tyrants was near at hand ; that Sir Fran¬ 
cis Burdctt, Major Cartwright, and many others, 
whose names it would not be proper to disclose, 
were well acquainted with the whole of these 
things. That several officers of distinction 
would take any post to which they might be 
appointed by the people, the disclosure of whose 
names, however, he told them, would be very 
improper, but that they might depend upon it, 
that all that he had told them was very true.” 
Mr. Bennet here begged the house to bear in 
mind the assumed authority which Oliver re¬ 
quested Mr. Jones to take upon him—he said 
assumed, though the first report of the secret 
committee spoke of assumed or delegated autho¬ 
rity, as if they were the same thing, with a view 
to impress the house that extensive plans of co¬ 
operation by delegates had been entered into | 
but in this view of the subject, assumed autho¬ 
rity was very different from delegated: if dele¬ 
gated, the conspiracy might be dangerous, but 
if assumed, it was most contemptible. In order 
to involve more in this plot, and fill his net com¬ 
pletely, Oliver not only seat letters, but his 
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coadjutor Crabtree, to Birmingham, to attend 
the meeting, and stimulate the p. ople by everv 
means in his power; but he was there told that 
his mischievous plan was known, and his tricks 
all discovered, and that they would have no 
communication whatever with him.—Having 
thus laid before the house but a very small part 
of the case he had in his hand, the hon. member 
begged to diaw their attention to another most 
material fact: the day that Oliver ceased his 
employment as missionary of government, to 
foment disturbances, that very day was public 
tranquillity perfectly restored. ( Loud shouts 
of h.-ar .) That there had been disturbances 
was well known; and it was easy for those 
who enjoyed in tranquillity every comfort that 
opulence could bestow, who were secure in 
their possessions, their occupations, and lives, 
to reprobate in strong terms any insubordina¬ 
tion, the causes of which they very imperfectly 
understood; they could but little understand 
the feelings of a man who beheld his wife and 
child) en staiving, and felt himself almost of 
necessity linked to any companions who could 
hold out a hope, however dangerous and preca¬ 
rious, of saving himself from the pit of peidition 
that yaw ned before him and his family. None 
could deny that such distress had but too ex¬ 
tensively existed, and that some factious men 
had taken advantage of a season of misery to 
raise hopes of a dangerous nature in the nunds 
of these deluded victims ; but had they been 
suffered to carry their combinations into exe¬ 
cution, they were of so loose and undefined a 
character, that no apprehensions could have 
been entertained from schemes so ignorant and 
so absurd. That there was discontent, no man 
could deny; but it was loose, irregular, undefined; 
it was Oliver who linked the whole together, 
who joined the north to the south, and fed the 
hopes of the discontented in one district, bv the 
assurance of the same spirit existing through all 
parts of the kingdom. With Olivei to stimulate 
and direct them, the business took quite another 
turn ; and while he was setting one town and 
one county against another, proclaiming to one 
district that its neighbour was ready, and up¬ 
braiding them with timidity and delay, the 
consequence was almost unavoidable, that these 
miserable wretches would, if possible, have re¬ 
sorted to that physical force, so strenuously re¬ 
commended to them by the missionaries of 
government. He would put this question to 
the house—-and he should consider it no answer 
to be told that there were persons ready to 
enter into any schemes of violence.—Mr. Col- 
qnhoun, in his book on the police of the metro- 
polis, had stated, at a very random guess, that 
there were from 20 to 40,000 persons, who rose 
every morning in London, without hopes of 
obtaining any regular employment, or of secur¬ 
ing a b«l for the ensuing night, and who, of 
coarse, were always ready for any mischief that 
might offer. What should we say to a govern¬ 
ment diet would send missionaries among such 
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a population as this, for the purpose of exciting 
discontent, and telling them that now was the 
time to rise; now, the time to rifle the pockets 
of the rich; now, to satisfy themselves with 
rapine and plunder ? That very thing had go¬ 
vernment done towards the distress arising out 
of want in the northern and midland counties. 
{Loud cries of hear.') Before he sat down, he 
wished to say a word as to an argument he had 
been sorry to hear urged as a proof of Oliver’s 
absence in these transactions; the argument 
urging the use he might have been of to the 
prisoners as a witness for them, if all these facts 
were true. “ If Oliver had any such concern 
in these transactions, why,” said the hon. gen¬ 
tleman opposite (Mr. C. Grant, junr.), “ did he 
remain concealed? he was on the spot, and 
might have been called.” It was true, he was 
on the spot, ready to purchase the blood-money 
of Brandreth, and the other accused person, Ba¬ 
con, for Castle with whom he had held corres¬ 
pondence. {Hear, hear.) But the reason he was 
not called was, that he would have been too dan¬ 
gerous a witness for the prisoners ; he would 
have proved, not that they were not guilty of 
treason, but that they had been seducecfinto it; 
and that would hate furnished no defence, that 
would only have forfeited their blood with 
greater certainty to the avarice of government 
missionaries. {Hear.) The judge himself must 
have stopped such evidence, and have told the 
prisoners that they only confessed their guilt by 
calling it. Just as, in the last century, it was 
held to be no excuse to the tenants of the Earl 
of Derwentwatcr, that they had been led into 
rebellion in obedience to their lord. An argu¬ 
ment thus urged against the prisoners was a 
disgrace—he would call it so again, a disgrace— 
(loud cries of hear), to the justice of the coun¬ 
try. But he could tell the house why the trials 
took that course. If Bacon had been tried first, 
Oliver would have been a most important wit¬ 
ness. He (Mr. Bennet) knew (hear, hear), that 
Bacon’s trial would have had a most important 
effect on those of the other prisoners, and that 
was the reason why that master traitor had been 
ke)>t back altogether. He was sorry to have 
detained the house so long on this subject, but 
he believed he had exaggerated nothing, and 
treated the matter with no more asperity than it 
called for. It was the bounden duty of the 
house, to England, and die people at large, to 
save them* from a system, the natural conse¬ 
quences of which he had now clearly shewn. 
He was prepared to establish the facts he had 
stated on the evidence of oaths, and of the most 
credible witnesses— (hear, hear), —he repeated, 
most credible witnesses, not such witnesses as 
Castle, but credible, competent, witnesses. He 
challenged the hon. and learned gentleman to 
shew that they were not credible. (Shouts of 
hear.) It might be very well for the noble, lord 
to cry hear, hear, and deny the motion in that 
house ; it might do there, but it would not do 
with the country; before the country they stood, 
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and a verdict would be given, such as the enor¬ 
mity of the case deserved. 

Mr. Wilberforcc said, that speaking as a mem¬ 
ber of the secret committee, it might be a suffi¬ 
cient argument against lus assenting to the pro¬ 
posed motion, that he was not disposed to ac¬ 
cept any reference hom gentlemen, who at the 
same time had frankly avowed that they enter¬ 
tained so bad an opinion of the committee 
altogether, as to repose no confidence whatever 
in any report which might proceed from it.— 
But to assign a moie seiious reason why, as a 
member of the house, he should not approve of 
the motion, he would state, that it was founded 
altogether on a false or rather a mistaken assump¬ 
tion. The committee of the last session were 
supposed to have declared as their opinion, that 
to a considerable degree, the spies hid contri¬ 
buted to excite the disturbances which had ex¬ 
isted. He declared for one, that this was not 
his meaning: nor was it, he verily believed, the 
meaning of a gieat majority of the committee. 
It had been proved, that before Oliver went into 
the country, a simultaneous insurrection had 
been agreed on. But the committee wished to 
be on the safe side, and taking into account the 
species of influence which it was the general 
tendency of the employment of persons of 
this description to exercise, thought fit to inseit 
the paragraph in question, to intimate, that those 
persons might have produced a bad effect. The 
committee, however, had no specific informa¬ 
tion that any bad effect h..d actually been pro¬ 
duced by the person alluded to. He did not 
mean to say, that nothing in these disturbances 
was attributable to Oliver; but if what had just 
been stated by the hon. member to that effect, 
was considered as having some weight, it was 
also to be received with some distrust, as having 
been received by him from a doubtful source. 
He remembered, when an account was formerly 

g iven of a conversation between Lord Malmes- 
ury and Monsieur de la Croix, very much in 
favour of Lord Malmesbury, that a great orna¬ 
ment of that house, Mr. Fox, had said, “ I 
should like to hear Monsieur de la Croix’s ac¬ 
count of that conversation in like manner, in 
reply to th? account of the hon. gentleman’s 
witness, he should wish to hear Mr. Oliver’s 
Story. (Loud cries of hear from the opposition 
benches .}—He did not mean in the committee, 
but in some other more proper way, to ascertain 
the truth of what had been alleged against him. 
If any man could be proved to have acted the 
part which that man was represented to have 
done, he could and ought to be prosecuted, 
and it would be a service to the country to bring 
him to justice. (Hear, hear.) The character 
of such persons was always indifferent: and it 
was necessary to entertain suspicions of a man, 
who would volunteer, by fraud and treachery, to 
discover the designs of other people. It was, 
therefore, not without good reason, that the 
committee had intimated that some sifcpicions 
might naturally attach oa the language and 
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conduct of men of this description. But 
he was astonished, that there were so many 
men of just and honourable feelings, who did 
not condemn the employment of spies, who 
even seemed to admit them to b? necessary in 
cei tain cases. (Hear, hear.) One and another 
hon. member had said, “ that he would not de¬ 
cide whether spies should or should not be 
employed.” But, for his own pa t, he de¬ 
clared, he thought it somewhat inconsistent, 
that persons who did not disapprove of the em¬ 
ployment of such men altogether, should 
vent their whole indignation on them, if they 
exceeded their instructions in the smallest de¬ 
gree.—“ Let us be candid,” said the hon. gen¬ 
tleman, “ these are crooked paths, to be abstain¬ 
ed from altogether. I think it would be a 
service to the country, and to the government, 
if the employment of spies could be entirely put 
an end to ; but they are inconsistent who admit 
them to be allowable instruments, and then are 
indignant if such persons happen a little to ex¬ 
ceed their instructions. Certainly the employ¬ 
ment of such engines is not allowable in a religi¬ 
ous view. This is not the way to render 
agreeable service to the God of truth. (Hear.) 
It is equally repugnant to any notions of honour 
or morality ; and, on the mere ground of politi¬ 
cal expediency, the objections to it are almost 
as strong. Any country must suffer ten times 
more by the employment, than by the want of 
spies, though there may be some occasions on 
which a partial and temporary benefit may 
seem to be derived from the use of such instru¬ 
ments. Govei nment may be able to detect some 
treasons which would otherwise escape punish¬ 
ment ; but that advantage is much more than 
counterbalanced by the evils that ensue. When 
I consider all the mistrust that such a system 
must occasion, even to the disturbance of do¬ 
mestic peace and confidence ; when I consider 
the temptations to false information of every 
desciiption; the misconstructions that may be 
put on the most innocent actions, and the suspi¬ 
cions and disaffection that must l>e excited 
against the government; I think that the gene¬ 
ral confusion of such a system must, in the long 
run, impede much more than further the cause 
of good Older. (Hear, hear,) One of the 
greatest evils arising from the employment of 
such persons is, that, after all, it is impossible 
to get at the truth of their proceedings. As an 
instance, i never heard two stories more differ¬ 
ent than that which I have heard to-night, and 
what I heard in the committee. Before the 
committee, Oliver, so far from being one of those 
extraordinary villains who * snatch a grace 
beyond the reach of art,’ was described as 
being too little of a rascal for his profession ; 
and on that account, it was said, he was always 
open to detection. I confess, therefore, that I 
condemn altogether the use of such instruments: 
they create a false sympathy with persons who 
are criminal, and cause men to cease to look 
with horror on any attempts against the security 
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of the state. (Hear, hear.) Notwithstanding 
all that has been said by the disaffected or the 
discontented; notwithstanding the rea* suffer¬ 
ings which were felt in the late season of dis¬ 
tress, and the unequivocal breaches of the law 
that took place, I may safely affirm, that there 
never was, in my age or country, a greater 
share of '<*al liberty enjoyed; there never was a 
more prosperous, a more moral, or a happier 
nation ; but by the use of such agents, the peo¬ 
ple, instead of being proud of their constitution, 
and clinging to the blessings which they possess 
under it; instead of feeling an anxiety to pre¬ 
serve them, and a detestation of those crimes 
which tend to undermine them, will have their 
principles perverted, and their sympathies 
turned in favour of their worst enemies. This 
I regard as most injurious to the country.— 
Let die practice not be defended on the ground 
that it is necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace. No ! no! the British empire 
does not stand in need of such assistance to 
maintain its security; it disclaims all connec¬ 
tion with such allies. Our liberties, our rights, 
and our ti anquillity, stand on the principles of 
Jaw and the constitution, and despise the aid or 
the countenance of such base asso dates.”— 
(Lou l cries of hear, fnm the opposition.) —He 
must again say, however, that with the senti¬ 
ments he entertained of the persons allud d to 
in the motion, he was against th« .notion itself. 
(Hear, hear, aid murmurs.) He was against 
the motion, because it involved an inquiry that 
could not well be carried on in the committee, 
and for which the committee was not the proper 
place; and he must s iy, that he, for one, would 
not take a seat in a committee to which such an 
inquiry should be referred. Let any unpre¬ 
judiced man consider what would be the state 
of a commit ee of the House of Commons endea¬ 
vouring to aseert un the truth amid the conflict¬ 
ing statements of two opposite sets of witnesses, 
of whom the one would naturally be disposed 
to deny their ever having tempted into the com¬ 
mission of crimes any pet sons whose machina¬ 
tions they were employed to discover, while 
the other would be endeavouring to establish 
their own innocence, by imputing all their crimes 
to^the wicked artifices of the spies and infoi liters. 
In the meanwhile, all the parties, not being upon 
oath, would know that they might give tree 
course to theii imagination, without dread of the 
consequences. The inquiry also would be endless 
in its extent, for the committee would have to 
investigate the conversation and conduct and 
characters of the various suspect, d persons, and 
of those employed in counteracting them, in all 
the various places in which such agents o f the 
police had been employed.—But again he de¬ 
clared, lie was ready to have die business inves¬ 
tigated by a competent tribunal.—Surely, if any 
person had acted in the way imputed to Oliver, 
it was a serious crime; and if ins hon. friend 
behind hinj» would declaie that he had received 
the account of Oliver’s misconduct from any 
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authority on the correctness of which he could 
at all depend, he himself would willingly sup- 

E ort a motion for prosecuting him. This would 
ring the matter to some surer test.—But an 
inquiry into such a case by the House of Com¬ 
mons, where you set out with a well-grounded 
suspicion of the veracity of all the parties con¬ 
cerned, would prove as unsatisfactory in its 
result, as it would be discouraging in its com¬ 
mencement. 

The Solicitor-General said, he did not think 
it required much reasoning to shew, that the 
motion ought not to be entertained. It was 
grounded solely and exclusively on a passage 
m the report of the secret committee, which 
could not bear the construction that had been 
put upon it. That passage attached no crimi¬ 
nality to the persons alluded to, which could be 
made the subject of a criminal prosecution. If 
a design had previously been formed, which it 
was determined to carry into execution, and if 
persons who were sent to detect it had only 
taken the means of ascertaining it by seeming to 
join in the proceedings, it could not be made the 
subject of a criminal charge. If these persons 
had themselves formed the plan, and endea¬ 
voured to procure others to sanction and to 
execute it, the case would have been altered, and 
the present motion for their prosecution would 
have been just and proper. No such criminality 
was here imputed; and the hon. member (Mr. 
Bennet), as if aware of the fact, had filled his 
speech with other topics, and introduced many 
statements both extraneous and unauthorized. 
The hon. member had not given the names of 
the individuals from whom ne derived that in¬ 
formation on which he seemed so implicitly to 
rely ; but he (the Solicitor-General) suspected 
the sources, and one name (that of Mitchell) 
introduced inadvertently into his statement, gave 
him almost a certain clue to the rest. (Hear, 
hear.) That person had been suspected of high 
treason, and had been taken up and imprisoned 
on the charge ; and was he therefore to be 
thought a proper witness in implicating the cha- 
lucte. of those who might be employed to de¬ 
tect his designs, or in making charges against the 
govemm ;nt who pi evented him from carrying 
them into execution ? (Hear, hear.) Then 
there was Pendi ill who had fled to America, 
and Stephen who was likewise in America, who 
might have furnished the facts of the statement 
which the house had heard. (Hear, hear .)— 
Mitchpll had been charged with high treason. 
[Hear, hear, from the opposition benches.) He 
would ask the hon. gentlemen opposite, who 
cheered this statement, if a charge of treason in¬ 
creased the credibility of the person who fur¬ 
nished the narrative against his prosecutors.— 

( Hear, hear, from the opposition benches.) He 
knew that now-a-days peisons who had been 
brought before the courts of law on the gravest 
charges, had been considered as persecuted indi¬ 
viduals jithat they had been held up as proper 
objects for public bounty (hear, hear, hear, 
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from both tides of the house); that they had been 
looked upon as martyrs in the cause of liberty ; 
and that that odium which ought to have been 
directed against those who had violated the law, 
and were endeavouring to destroy the moral 
principles, or to disturb the general tranquillity 
of the country, had been attempted to be turned 
against those who had exerted themselves to 
reserve them, as if they, and not the country, 
ad been the sufferers, and ought to receive 
redress. [Hear, hear.) Individuals who by their 
conduct had made themselves amenable to the 
law, thought that by raising a cry against Oliver 
and the spies, they could shift the criminality 
from themselves, and impute the whole to a 
conspiracy of the government. [Hear, hear.) 
They, poor innocent souls, never harboured a 
design to disturb the public peace, or to commit 
treason ; they were merely deluded by the arti¬ 
fice of government spies, and had never hatched 
any plots themselves ; the whole was the fabri¬ 
cation of their tempters ; and yet this came from 
the very person, Mitchell, who, by his own 
admission, went with Oliver horn London, with 
the intention of agitating the country. But on 
the scene he did nothing—Oliver was the sole 
agent—Oliver organized the plans—Oliver ar¬ 
ranged all the movements of the disaffected—he 
inspired the disturbed districts with the design 
of overturning the government, and arming for ' 
the purpose of general confusion. [Hear, hear.) 
The manner in which the hon. gentleman al-; 
Juded to the administration of justice, and the 
conduct of his learned and hon. friend, the 
Attorney-General, seemed calculated to counte¬ 
nance such representations, and to prejudice the 
minds of the public against the prosecution of 
the violators of the law. ' He had mentioned the 
name of Ciistle—a witness that was called on the 
late trials for high treason in Westminster, as 
the Attorney-General’s witness; whereas he 
must have known that he was the witness of the 
Crown and the country. [Hear, from the oppo¬ 
sition benches.) Did not his hon. and learned 
friend mention to the jury the character of this 
person—did he not tell them not to believe one 
word of his testimony, unless it was confirmed 
by other witnesses ? Castle had been called a 
spy; but the hon. gentleman must have known, 
if be had read the trial, that this person had 
never been employed In that capacity by govern¬ 
ment, and not one syllable of his testimony was 
known to his hon. and learned friend till long 
after the transactions to which it referred. It was 
never even hinted on the trial that he was a spy; 
he appeared there in the character of a witness,: 
and was introduced as an accomplice who had 1 
turned evidence. He did not think, therefore, 
that those charges were fair, or they must-have j 
been known, upon the slightest consideration, to 
have been unrounded., Then the hon. gentle¬ 
man went to the trials at Derby, and he (the j 
Solicitor-General) would beg of him to be more I 
guarded in his statements, and not advance 
charges which might prejudice the public mind 
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without a shadow of foundation. He had said 
that his hon. friend had brought Oliver to that 
place, and had him ready to produce on the 
trial, to sell the blood of the prisoners. The 
hon. gentleman, upon the slightest examination, 
might have learned, that Oliver could not have 
been produced as a witness by his hon. and 
learned friend, as he was not in the list of wit¬ 
nesses given to the prisoners. Yet, with such a 
fact, so easily accessible to any person on in¬ 
quiry, the hon. gentleman had said, that he was 
brought there to receive the blood-money on the 
conviction of the traitors. Had his hon. and 
learned friend produced this person, the cry that 
, would have been raised against him might easily 
j have been anticipated. Those who now found 
j fault with the crown-officers for not examining 
j him, would have been the first to exclaim,— 
j You have sent a spy to organize rebellion ; and 
now you convict the victims of his artifice on 
■ his polluted testimony. As he was not pro¬ 
duced, it was said that if he had appeared, a 
conviction would not have been obtained, so 
that in all cases censure must be thiown on go¬ 
vernment, and they must be wrong whatever 
couisc they pursued. The hon. gentleman, in 
speaking of the crimes for which one of the 
prisoners had been convicted and punished, had 
used the gentle term of “ illegal acts.” Such were 
the words that he applied to the conduct of a 
man, who, in prosecution of treasonable pur¬ 
poses, had committed the crime of murder! 
[Hear, hear, from the opposition benches, and a 
cry that such words were not used.) This ex¬ 
pression, he would appeal to the house, was 
j used, and he had himself taken it down at the 
, time. 

j Mr. Bennet begged to explain. He had more 
than once, in the course of his observations, call- 
J ed the prisoners at Derby, traitors. [Hear, hear, 
from the opposition benches.) 

\ The Solicitor-General, in continuation said, 

, that whatever other expressions the hon. gentle- 
1 man had used, and he did not mean to deny his 
' use of the word traitors, he had likewise em- 
: nloyed the term which he had quoted. The 
, hon. gentleman had said, that if the Attomcy- 
| General had not produced Oliver, he could not 
■ have been called by the counsel for the pri- 
I soneis, because his testimony, if received at all, 
j must have gone to convict them. He allowed 
! this, so far as regarded the effect of his testi¬ 
mony to acquit them; but if it could have 
established the fact that they had been deluded 
by him, might it not have operated favourably 
in their behalf, when, after conviction on com¬ 
petent evidence, they were called up to receive 
judgment i But so far were they from thinking 
that they had any such evidence reserved for a 
mitigation of punishment, that it appeared on 
the trial they did not even know of the name 
of Oliver. Tneir guilt had been contracted even 
before this person went among them. Accord¬ 
ing to the statement given to-night, Oliver and 
firandreth did not meet, it was said, till the 2<3th 
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of May; but meetings of the conspirators had 
taken place before that date, and the plan was 
arranged which afterwards ended in the insur¬ 
rection of the 9th of June. Nothing appeared 
in the hon. gentleman’s narrative that tended to 
shew that Oliver had arranged the conspiracy. 
The reason given by the hon. gentleman for not 
trying Bacon first—namely, that if that trial had 
been first proceeded in, Oliver must have been 
produced—-was wholly groundless, and was a 
representation which should not go forth to the 
country uncontradicted, notwithstanding the 
strong asseveration with which it was adduced. 
Oliver, the hon. gentleman should have known, 
was not on the list of witnesses served upon the 
prisonc.s, and could not, therefore, have been 
produced. He had now vindicated the pro¬ 
ceedings of the law-officers, and shewnnhat the 
motion was grounded on a mistake of the report, 
lie, therefore, saw no reason for complying with 
die motion. 

Sir S. Romilly said, he was surprised at the 
course pursued dv the two last speakers, in ad¬ 
dressing themselves more to the mode of in¬ 
quiry than to the substance of the charges. His 
hon. friend (Mr. Wdberforce) had objected to 
refer the inquiry to the committee of secrecy ; 
and his hon, and learned friend the Solicitor- 
General had contested himself with shewing 
that the passage in the repoit to which the mo¬ 
tion alluded did not bear the construction put 
upon it, so as to render a reference to the com¬ 
mittee necessary. He himself had no particular 
desire that the examination proposed should be 
refened to the committee of secrecy, but he 
would vote for his honourable friend’s motion, 
because he thought some course should be adopt¬ 
ed to sift the alleged charges, and this was the 
one that had been suggested. He wished for a 
committee of inquiry, but it did not matter with 
him whether this committee or another should 
be intrusted with the inquiry. Indeed, after 
what had been said by the noble member for 
Yoiksliiie (I,oid Milton), that lie stood alone in 
tile secret committee, and that he mei ely attend¬ 
ed it because he wished to fulfil a duty imposed 
upon him by the house, and not with any hopes 
of doing any good m it, he would have pre¬ 
ferred another mode of inquiry. Some inquiry 
was, however, absolutely necessary; and after 
the charges which had been heaid bom his hon. 
friend (Mr. Bonnet) this night, with the pledge 
which he had given that he could substantiate 
them by witnesses upon oath, if a proper oppo; - 
tunitv were allowed, he would repeat the words 
which he had used, and say, that he thought 
the house would not dare to resist inquiry into 
the truth. This pailiament was drawing near 
to a dissolution; and how could the members 
who composed it meet their constituents at a new 
election, if they heard such grave charges, and 
resisted an examination into them? His hon. 
and learned friend thought he had got quit of 
the charges, because, he said, the statements 
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eame from a polluted source; and he must say 
that, since he had had a seat in parliament, he 
never heard a man treated more unfairly than 
his hon. friend had been by the Solicitor-general. 
He the Solicitor-general) had suspected that the 
narrative came from Mitchell, and because Mit¬ 
chell had been arrested by government on suspi¬ 
cion of treason, therefore his evidence was said to 
come from a polluted source. He was arrested 
on the 21st of June, and because he was arrest¬ 
ed, no matter on what evidence, therefore his 
evidence was to be inadmissible, and his oath to 
be discredited. His bon. and learned friend had 
found out a new expedient for the use of govern¬ 
ment, and promulgated it on the high authority 
of one cf the first law officers of the crown, to 
disqualify a witness who might be brought 
against his Majesty’s ministers. According to 
this new plan, government had only to throw 
the obnoxious individual into prison, and then 
his testimony would cease any longer to be cre¬ 
dible. (Hear, Pear.) The moment he was 
taken up, he not only would lose his liberty but 
his character, and could never afterwards be be¬ 
lieved. (Hear.) His hon. and learned friend 
had said that the whole of the evidence came 
from a polluted source, and he had not used the 
phrase inadvertently, like his hon. friend used 
the words illegal ads, as applied to treason, but 
had frequently repeated it. But then there were 
two contributors to the narrative, according to 
his suspicion, who were not imprisoned but who 
had gone to America. They had, however, 
gone there before the events mentioned in the 
narrative took place. (Hear.) The chaiges were 
not, however, to be destroyed upon such reason¬ 
ing; the country would not acquit government 
upon the mere allegarion that they proceeded 
f rom a polluted source. When his hon. friend, 
with his high character for honour and integrity, 
came forwaid and said that he could support 
them upon oath—that he had inquired into the 
testimony on which they were founded, and be¬ 
lieved it entitled to credit—he would again use 
the phrase, that the house would not dare in the 
face of the public to resist inquiry. Adverting 
to the trials at Derby, he (Sir S. Romilly) said 
that his hon. and learned friend had dealt un- 
faiilv with the house in what he had stated re¬ 
garding them. He had said, that it appeared on 
the tri.,1 of Brandreth, that meetings and plots 
had tak. n place or been formed before the 26th 
of Mav, <ind he wished this statement to go 
forth to the public as a satisfactory answer to 
the charge that Oliver had arranged the plan of 
the insurrection which took place on the 9th of 
June. Nmv not one w ord came out in evidence 
that unv prots had been formed previous to the 
former date. The testimony of thewitnessw 
there examined did not relate to any proceeding 
anterior to the pth of June. The Solicitor-ge¬ 
neral had aiki d, why the prisoners did not call' 
Oliver ? Because it was impossible. Indeed, he 
admitted this; but again he asked, why, when 
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they were brought up for judgment, did they 
not say that Oliver had misled them ? Did his 
learned friend mean to insinuate, that if they had 
done so they would have obtained mercy? {Hear, 
hear.) If he wanted their avowal of that fact, 
he had it from them in their last moments—at 
that moment when they could have no hope, no 
object to sei ve by the declaration ; they weieall 
men of a stiongielig'ous turn, and they declared 
that Oliver had bi ought them to that fate. If 
he did not believe them then, would he have be- 
Iieved them at the time they were brought up 
for judgment? {Hear, hear.) The hon. and 
learned gentleman had turned the speech of 
his honourable friend rather invidiously against 
him. It was not pretended by him, and no man 
could so have understood, that the traitors at 
Derby had not been guilty of crimes for which 
they meiited death by law. Brandreth had 
committed murder, and others had not less de¬ 
servedly suffered. No man of common candour 
could have so mistaken and misrepresented his 
honourable friend. It looked like an intention 
on the part of the learned Solicitor-general, to 
throw a stain upon an honourable and unble¬ 
mished individual—an attempt to prove that he 
was a suborner of improper evidence. (Much 
confusion ; the Solicitor-general said that he had 
not used the word suborner.) Unquestionably 
not, but his language implied as much ; that the 
hon. member (Mr. Bennet) had examined wit¬ 
nesses and taken evidence from polluted sources, 
and that he had, as it were, made common cause 
with traitors and murderers by justifying their 
Climes. {Cries of No, no.) Perhaps tne expres¬ 
sion of the hon. and learned gentleman had not 
been quite so strong, and perhaps he would have 
the goodness to explain presently, what it was 
he did say, to which might certainly be applied 
the mitigated phrase, that it seemed dictated by 
some degree of malignity. {Hear, hear.) The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last but one (Mr. < 
Wilberforce) had censured, with the utmost 
warmth, the employment of spies and informers . 
under any circumstances. He (Sir S. Romilly) 
was not casuist enough to be able at this moment 
to decide whether their assistance ought never 
to be required—whether private treachery might i 
ever be encojuraged for the sake of discovering ; 
public delinquency; but at the same time he i 
was still further from agreeing with the noble ] 
lord, (Castlereagh) who, on a former occasion, I 
had not only justified but applauded $cir cm- 1 
ployment. It was singular, however—thinking l 
as tne hon. member did that they were pests to i 
society; that they betrayed the confidence of i 
friendship, and broke the ties of blood; that i 
they took advantage of the wants oPtheir fel- ! 
low-citizens, and led them on under colour r 
of co-operation, from discontent to sedition, and t 
from sedition to treason—that he should object c 
to the motion, and, upon a matter, so imperiously < 
demanding investigation, resist all inquiry. 1 
Would not this reference to the committee, at \ 
least tend to diminish the use of spies, and to r 
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remove this plague from the bosoms of the 
i peaceful and well-disposed inhabitants of the 
country ? It was a subject of vital importance, 
yet he refused to take a step chat would accom¬ 
plish an object so desirable. Stil 1 the hon. 
member had expressed a wish to hear Oliver tell 
his own story ; and why could not this be done 
before the committee ? Did lie think that ihc 
unhappy man would be unequally matched, and 
that be would not meet with due support fiorp 
the noble lord and his other friends upon that 
committee ? {Hear, hear.) When he spoke of a 
prosecution, did he mean that it should be un¬ 
dertaken by private individuals, and that govern¬ 
ment, the public prosecutor in all other cases, 
should defend instead of accuse ? Some mem¬ 
bers of the committee entertained a good opinion 
of Oliver; they thought that he was not wicked 
enough for a spy—that he was a bungler in his 
business—that he had not “ snatched that grace 
beyond the reach of art,” which accomplished 
villains had attained : but lie who was so well 
able to deceive his enemies, might pci haps have 
imposed upon his friends. [Hear,hear.) Recol¬ 
lecting the thinness of the house at the time 
when the hon. member for Shrewsbury (Mr. 
Bennet) made his important statement, and ob¬ 
serving the crowded state of the bench' s now, 
he cautioned gentlemen to pause and deliberate 
before they reconciled to themselves the refusal 
of" an investigation. Would they venture to 
risk the impression that might be made by the 
rejection of this motion upon the public and 
their constituents ? He would not now occupy 
more of the time of the house ; but if the pro¬ 
position of that night was negatived by a majo¬ 
rity, which he shrewdly suspected, he hoped 
that the hon. member for Bramber (and no man 
could do it with moie weight) on an early day 
would come forward with a motion consistent 
with his speech, to inquire into the recent en¬ 
couragement of spies, whose employment was 
destructive of the happiness, morality, and re¬ 
ligion of the community. 

Mr. Canning rose, but Sii S. Romilly called 
upon the Solicitor-general to explain the sup¬ 
posed misrepresentation: Mr. Canning, how¬ 
ever, persevered.—If he had recognized, he said, 
in the hon. and learned gentleman a right to re¬ 
gulate die order of debates, he should not have 
persisted in claiming the attention of the house 
before the explanation, so extraordinarily called 
for, had been given : {hear, hear) he used the 
term—so extraordinarily called for—not with 
reference to the hon. and learned member’s 
speech, but to the colloquial and irregular mode 
in which he had demanded a reply. Ilis (Sir 
S. Romilly’s) practice, both here ana elsewhere, 
might have taught him, that there might be 
two reasons for not giving an explanation— 
cither that the meaning had originally been most 
clearly expressed, or that the misrepresentation 
had been so wilful and so gross, that it might be 
very safely left to the audience to weigh its 
merits. {Loud cheers.) He agreed that it was 
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most expedient to recal the attention of the with, and deliver him from, such friends. (Hear, 
house, both to the state of the question, and to laughter, and confusion.) Personally, he enter- 
the question itself, as there might be those pre- tained for him the highest respect, and he was 
sent who, not having enjoyed the benefit of happy to see him gradually rising to that station 
hearing the statement of the hon. member op- in the house to which his talents entitled him; 
posite (Mr. Bennet), or of listening to the ques- but he must speak of his motion as it appeared, 
tion from the chair, would be in total ignorance If the hon. member had acted by himself, he 
of the point under discussion. From the speech of alone was responsible for its absurdity: but if 
the hon. and learned gentleman who last address- he had taken the opinions of those around him, 
ed the house, they would be led to conclude, that never were unlucky individuals so deceived, be- 
the proposition was, that an inquiry should be in-1 trayed, and deserted ! If he had not acted 
stituted not only into the stated but the proved ' alone, at least he now stood in melancholy soli- 
misconduct of spies employed by government ; tude ; for not one speech had been delivered, 
he had not even stopped at this misrepresenta-, nor one argument offered, under pretence of 
tion: for, whether distrusting the facts detailed ' supporting the motion, which, properly viewed, 
by his hon. friend behind him (Mr. Bennet) or ; must not have the effect of chasing it from the 
the force of his own reasoning upon them, ortable. The motion was not, as some supposed, 
invited by a hoped, attempted, but unachieved j that a committee should be appointed to inquire 
triumph over his hon. and learned friend (the into facts—not that a prosecution should be in- 
Solicitor-General) (hear, hear, hear) he had stituted against those who had sinned against 
thought fit to put in a plea in bar, and to call morality and religion ; but merely that the com- 
upon the house to consider whether it dared to mittec of secrecy shall be directed to inquire, 
put a negative upon a question before it: the whether any, and what, proceedings had been 
time for that topic was fortunately not yet arriv- instituted against persons described in the second 
ed : to whatever millennium some persons might report. Who were those persons ? The hon. 
look forward when parliament should be over- mover had interrupted one speaker, to state, 
awed and intimidated from without, it was not that he did not refer to Oliver and the trials at 
yet come: the house and the country, thank Derby, but to Castle, and the trials in London. 
God, were not yet ripe for the discussion of Yet his friends, if such they might be called, 
that topic, launched, as it were, from the tribune had all directed their attacks against Oliver, 
of Robespieire. (Continued cheers.) Hon. gen- while he protested that he meant Castle. Yet 
Clemen opposite,might smile; they might thus that was impossible: Castle could not be allud- 
attempt to give him the only answer he could ed to in the second report, because the shouts 
receive; but he hoped, before he sat down, to on the enlargement of Mr. Thisdewood were 
shew beyond contradiction, that he was not the heard under die very windows of the room 
single person, that government were not the where the committee, which was framing the 
only set of men, or the majority of the house second report, was sitting. What, then, eould 
the only body, monopolizing the sentiment that this report have to do with Casde and his asso- 
not long since there was in the country a real ciates ? His functions were finished, the trials 
tendency to revolution. He flattered himself were over, and it was notorious drat the report 
that the house was not to be intimidated in any related only to Oliver. This was a plain and 
sense that the word might convey, either by convincing proof that the motion meant no¬ 
force from without, or by argument from within, diing, if it did not apply to Oliver. It might 
designed as that force and that argument might however be said, that it was intended to have a 
be to prevent it f rom looking every question retrospective as well as a prospective applica- 
fairly in the face, and deciding it upon its merits, tion, but how would its condition be at all im- 
Thc members of the British parliament had nei- proved by the assertion ? There was now no 
ther lost their reason nor theii coolness, but pretence that Castle was employcrLby govern- 
would proceed in the path of their duty unbias- ment: he was taken with the rest who were 
ed by clamour and unawed by menaces. (Hear.) charged with treason, and having turned king’s 
If the other side, by their organized shouts and evidence, the House of Commons was called 
unorganized speeches, by their premeditated ex- upon to vote an inquiry. What steps, it was 
aggerations and intentional misstatements, ex- asked, had been taken to prosecute him ? 
pected to interrupt the quiet march of just argu- Did any Aian upon earth ever hear of a motion 
ment and solid reasoning, they would be as griev- so novel or so absurd ? Was it not the notorious 
ously mistaken as the hon. and learned gentle- practice of all courts of justice to admit accom- 
man had been when he hoped to repress or ex- plices as witnesses ? And why, in this sanc- 
tinguish the growing ability and power of the tioned, hallowed, and dignified ciime of treason, 
hon. and learned member who preceded him in was a different rule to prevail to that which go- 
debate. (Hear, hear.) All this, however, verned the vulgar offences of murder or robbery ? 
was but surplusage to the real matter in discus- Then, if the conduct of Castle, as an evidence, 
•ion—the motion of the hon. member for Lin- was found to be an untenable ground for the 
coin. Had he brought it forward alone, or with motion, he supposed the hon. gentlemen on the 
advice ? If alone, he ought to have consulted other side would be obliged to return to Oliver 
his friends; or if with advice, God help him again.-—( Oliver and Co, 7 from the opposition 
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benches.) Then be it Oliver and Co. The mo 
tion then before the house was, not for the pur¬ 
pose of directing the committee what it Was 
proper for them to do, nor to direct them to 
inquire what outfit to be done; but it was for 
die purpose of directing them to inquire what 
had been done, though his Majesty’s ministers 
had stated that nothing had been done. (Hear, 
and a laugh.) —That nothing had been done might 
beblameable: that nothing had been done might 
be a ground for impeachment; if so, let the 
impeachment be brought foiward, let the accu¬ 
sation be made, and it would be fairly met; but 
in the name of common sense, in tne name of 
consistency, let not such a motion be brought 
before the house as that of directing the com 
mittee to inquire whether any proceedings had 
been instituted against a man, who, when taken 
in the very act of crime, turned evidence for the 
purpose of saving himself.—( Loud cries of\ 
hear.) —At least if gentlemen thought such 
proceeding necessary, they ought, in common 
justice to the country, also to inquire, whether 
proceedings had not been instituted against 
every other person who had turned evidence, as 
Castle had done.— (Hear.) He should repeat, 
that if the conduct of ministers was such as 
subjected them to an impeachment, let their ac¬ 
cusers come forth, and their charge should be an¬ 
swered. But he thought the house would not 
attempt such a measure; he was convinced that 
no man of common sense would do so. Could 
the house attempt to deny those acts which the 
recorded votes of last session shewed to have been 
freely done ? Could they attempt to excuse their 
own acts by throwing all the blame upon minis¬ 
ters ? He thought not. Yet they should do so 
before any imputation could be cast on the con¬ 
duct of the executive government. But why 
had the name of Castle been thrust in at all ? 
The reason was obvious—because so complete 
an answer had been given to the case of Oliver, 
that the hon. mover in his distress had resort¬ 
ed to the subterfuge of applying his proposi¬ 
tion to Castle.— (No, no.) To whem then did 
it apply, or had it indeed no application at all ? 
If Castle were not the man, as he clearly was not, 
would the* ther side revert to Oliver, or if they 
liked it better, to Oliver and Co.? (Hear, and 
laughter.) They should hare it either or both 
ways: at all events, the object of the motion 
was to inquire into that which was remote from 
all reason and common sense: the .other side 
wished to know what had been done, when no¬ 
thing had been done—perhaps it was wrong to 
have done nothing—perhaps it might feu m 
ground for accusation or impeachment; if so, 
ret the articles be drawn- and ministers would 
know what and how to answer.: but it was dis¬ 
graceful even to the other siae, to bring for¬ 
ward so silly a mockery as the proposition now 
under discussion. I f nothing nad been done, 
no prosecution commenced, as was avowed— 
habetis c'.nfitentem reum —and the chargt should 
be distinctly laid; but as it stood, the motion was 
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perfectly childish and unmeaning. It was an in¬ 
sult to the understanding of tne house to call 
upon them to give it their assent. The'present' 
was the first instance he recollected of a motion, 
a concurrence in which would be equally incon¬ 
venient to its supporters and opponents. It 
would certainly be a matter of regret with go- 
yenUhent, to be outvoted upon a question which 
involved their own characters and all the mea¬ 
sures they advised, and which were adopted last 
session; supposing the house should dare (for 
he, too, would use that word) to cast a suspicion 
on its own recorded acts, by now" deciding in 
direct opposition to what it had formerly deter¬ 
mined. But would the other side gain by its 
adoption ? They said, that the inquiry was of 
vital importance—that the peace of society was 
at stake—that the morals of mankind were in¬ 
vaded, and religion outraged. It might be so. 
It was impossible to tell what earthly or tran¬ 
scendent interests might be involved: but if they 
were, to what body would wise men confide 
them, and to what body did the other side of 
the house propose to confide them ?—to those 
of whom they had recently recorded their opi¬ 
nion that they were incompetent to the functions 
already delegated to them—who neither pos¬ 
sessed common talents nor common honesty— 
to a committee consisting of ministers who 
were themselves culprits—of the friends of mi¬ 
nisters who were to be their own judges, and 
who were assembled merely for the purpose of 
cheating and deluding the nation. (Continued 
cheers.) He thanked the hon. gentlemen on the 
other side for their applaube, since he collected 
from it that he was correctly expressing their 
sentiments. (Hear, hear .)—These were the men 
to whom were now to be intrusted these vital 
interests, these mighty matters—men whose la¬ 
bours were injurious rather than beneficial, and 
whose report would be a tissue of false state¬ 
ments and erroneous opinions. Such, only a 
few days ago, had been the language of hon. 
gentlemen who now supported the present mo¬ 
tion : what course did tney take to shew their 
consistency ? They selected the most vital in¬ 
quiry on which morality, religion, unity, com¬ 
munity, happiness, tranquillity, and all sorts of 
blessings depended, and they placed it in the 
bands of this proscribed committee : utterly in¬ 
competent to discharge the functions already 
assigned to them, they were to be burdened with 
fresh labours, and matters of still gieater solem¬ 
nity. (Continued cheers.) Supposing, however, 
that the expected report, like that relating to 
l diver, should be unsatisfactory to them, as it 
most likely would be, they might still tell their 
constituents that they had put the stu;>endoua 
subject in the best possible train of inquiry, and 
that it was not their fault if the issue did not 
bring to light all they hoped to discover. (Hear, 
hear.) It would be a waste of time to say more 
on such a subject: it was possible that the hon. 
gentleman might have something of a more da¬ 


ring and original cast to bring forward j most 
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assuredly this would not be difficult, t or the pre¬ 
sent motion was in truth the most humble and 
servile following of that very vote which had 
been so loudly denounced; the object of it was 
to pay the most implicit and abject deference to 
persons who had been declared incompetent, 
unworthy, and degraded; to intrust the highest 
matters to those who would betray: to commit 
inquiry to those who were the instruments of 
delusion, and elucidation to professors in obscu¬ 
rity. Surely the ingenuous mind of the hon. 
mover, when made sensible of the absurdity 
into which he had been led, would be the first 
to laugh at the awkwardness of his own predi¬ 
cament ; he would discover, before the end of 
the debate, on comparing his motion with the 
speeches of his friends, that, instead of appearing 
in his own true colours, as an independent and 
enlightened man, he was put forward as the paw 
of a certain humble domestic animal, for the pur¬ 
pose of feeling the pulse of the house. Turning, 
then,from the non. mover’s speech, which wasonly 
the small end of the wedge, he would now ad¬ 
vert to those who followed, and whose addresses, 
forming the larger end, the first was calculated to 
introduce. Of the noble lord (Milton) who 
spoke early in this debate, he meant not to utter 
one disrespectful word; yet, he had heard his 
statement with the utmost surprise. To the 
committee the noble lord had imputed no sinis¬ 
ter motive, yet he could conceive that some such 
had been faintly adumbrated rather than de¬ 
scribed. It haa been alleged, that, last year, 
alarm had been not only propagated through 
the country, but industriously exaggerated by 
the agents of government. It was clear, how¬ 
ever, that governments cannot go on if they re¬ 
fuse information of such plots as may be formed 
against their security. It was equally clear that, 
in order to come at this information, they must 
have recourse to some means, be they good or 

bad, fair or otherwise. They must build their 
belief on such information as they receive. This 
was the ordinary course, though, no doubt, they 
must always consider that intelligence as the 
best which comes through the best channels: 
they must allow greater weight to that which 
comes under the sanction of established autho¬ 
rity, than can be given to the information of an 
obscure agent. It had been insinuated, that 
ministers had procured the suspension for pur¬ 
poses of their own, by exhibiting the country 
in a state of danger and disaffection. This dis¬ 
affection was brought forward in grave reports 
of alleged danger, and upon those reports they 
came forward to parliament for the powers re¬ 
quired. But it could be satisfactorily proved, 
that government, instead of outstripping the in. 
formation they had received, rather lagged be¬ 
hind. He presumed that none would differ 
from him in thinking that of all the sources of in¬ 
formation, local information is the best entitled 
to credit. He should be glad to know, then, 
what accusation that government would be liable 

to, who should receive information of the follow- 
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ing description, and yet should obstinately shut 
the door to truth. Suppose a justice of the 
peace should write thus:—“ I cannot conclude 
without calling to your recollection, that all this 
is not the consequence of distress, want of em¬ 
ployment, scarcity, or dearness of provision, 
but is the offspring of a revolutionary spirit, 
and nothing short of a complete change in the 
government of the country is in contemplation 
of their leaders.” If this information had 
come from some petty authority of an obscure 
district—had it come from Johnson’s “ wise jus¬ 
tice on the banks of Trentfrom one who 
heard only of changes and revolution by report, 
while he himself sat securely beneath his own 
fig-tree and his vine, if the country produced 
any such—would government even in such a 
case be warranted in passing it over ? But com¬ 
ing as it did from agitated districts, and not 
only from a justice, but, as Lingo expresses it, 
from a “ master of justices,” from the lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of the West Riding of York, could go¬ 
vernment refuse it credit? Would they not 
have deserved impeachment if they had ? No¬ 
thing was more common than when threatened 
danger was once past, to look back upon it with 
contempt. When the alarm is once over, fear 
subsides, and cavil and distrust return with the 
means of safety. He challenged the historical 
knowledge of the gentlemen opposite, he chal¬ 
lenged the learned research of the hon. and 
learned gentleman who spoke last, and the more 
discursive reading of the right hon. gentleman 
whom they were to hear next, he challenged 
them to produce one single instance of a con¬ 
spiracy once detected, where, when the danger 
was over, doubts had not been entertained of 
its existence. When he made this challenge^ 
he barred all disputed successions to the crown. 
He alluded to internal conspiracies conducted 
by obscure individuals ; obscure, he meant, in 
comparison of princes, statesmen, and peers. 
The lord lieutenant of Yorkshire affected to 
look back with surprise at the arts which had 
been practised; but government were justified 
in acting upon the information he had furnished, 
although he might aftci wards have changed his 
opinion respecting it. The measures which had 
been adopted in reference to the documents re¬ 
ceived, were such as were judged necessary to 
meet, not a partial but a general and spreading 
contagion; and if government weie blameable, 
it was in acting below the necessity of the rime. 
It was not true, as had been stated by an hoe. 
gentleman, (Mr. Bennet) whom he did not then 
see in his place, as well as by other gentlemen, 
though in different words, that the government 
had been employed in drawing up an indict¬ 
ment against the people of England. They 
had felt no inclination to indict the people of 
England, for they believed them sound in their 
allegiance, and they relied on their spirit and 
their sense. This appeared evidently from the 
sentiments expressed from the speech from the 
throne; w hen they were regarded as sober, 
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loyal, attached to the constitution, and ready to 
uphold it by any sacrifices that might be neces¬ 
sary. But as disaffection existed, it was found 
necessary to probe the extent of the danger; 
and, in the imperfection of human means to 
dive into human actions, it was necessary to 
avail themselves of such means as were within 
their reach, to ascertain the designs of the dis¬ 
affected. According to the doctrine of gentle¬ 
men opposite, a simple traitor was a person en¬ 
titled to much forbearance, and pei haps respect; 
if once he turned his back to his fellow traitors, 
he became altogether execrable. Like the fantas¬ 
tical representations of aerial personages between 1 
Heaven and Hell, which he had read of, among 
whom when a spirit, partly dark and partly light, 
appeared; the other spirits exclaimed, “ halt, 
back to whence you came,”‘and he shuffled into 
the crowd he haa left. No individual, having the 
feelings of humanity, or the principles of moral 
correctness, could set a man on to seduce persons 
into courses of sedition. ( Much cheering from 
the opposition.) But when the question was, 
“ will you avail yourself of this man’s informa- j 
tion, or let the state go to wreck ?” he felt here j 
as little hesitation as in the other alternative.—If, j 
then, it was proper to employ persons to dis¬ 
cover treasons and plots, who, he would ask, 
would the hon. gentlemen of the other side em¬ 
ploy i Would they say, that none but persons 
of the most pure and unsullied character should 
be employed on such occasions ? If such was 
their way of thinking, he had only to observe, 
that conspiracies might be carried on to the 
utmost extent before such persons could be 
found to engage in such employment. To find 
a spy of such a description as would please 
gentlemen of that way of thinking, it would be 
necessary that a man should have the most pure 
moral character, be an excellent father of a 
family, have an independent fortune, and, in a 
word, be faultless— (Heari hear.) —and yet of all 
the monsters which this world produced, that 
terrible monster, a faultless man, was the most 
difficult to be found. If conspirators were al¬ 
lowed to go on until such a person could 
be discovered, such plots might be produced 
as would rival the bloody conspirators of 
the 18th century.— (Hear.)— If the hon. gen¬ 
tlemen on the other side were those who 
bad occasion to employ spies, and they 
were informed that the Bank or the Tower were 
about to be attacked, they would of f ourse laugh 
at the intimation; but if their informant stated 
he Would prove what he said, the first question 
would be, “ Have you a family ?” If their in¬ 
formant answered, “ I have six childrenthe 
next question would be, “ how many wives have 
you ?” ( Muck laughter.) To this, perhaps, he 
might answer, “ Gentlemen, I am not certain 
aa to their number; my first poor woman eloped 
from me, and not having inquired after her, I 
married another, and therefore cannot tell whe¬ 
ther the former is living or dead.” (< laughter.) 
No doubt if such were the answer, the moral 
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feeling of the gentlemen would dictate this re¬ 
mark : “ Be Off, you infamous scoundrel, how 
dare you, a bigamist, presume to give informa¬ 
tion as to any treason or plots. You are not 
worthy of becoming an informer.” {Much laugh¬ 
ter.) Such gentlemen might do a great deal Tor 
the cause of morality,—they might discourage 
polygamy, and encourage chastity—but they 
could never be entrusted with the care of a na¬ 
tion. ( Hear, hear.) The learned gentleman op¬ 
posite, (Sir Samuel Romilly) had taken offence 
at what he considered an attempt to identify his 
friends with the conduct of those by whom the 
country was agitated, but the learned gentleman 
appeared to think little of the attempt to idem 
tify his Majesty’s ministers with those whom he, 
himself, pronounced to be completely infamous. 
But the learned gentleman ought to recollect, 
that ministers did not create informers; they 
only availed themselves of those who offered. 
He could not impute to Oliver the criminality 
which some gentlemen ascribed to him, but mi¬ 
nisters would have been criminal if they had not 
made use of his information for the safety of the 
state. That person knew the odium of the office 
which he undertook, but having undertaken it, 
the public, whom he served, were greatly 
indebted to him. If it were said that this per¬ 
son was criminal because he afforded encourage¬ 
ment to those whom he undertook to detect, he 
must say, that he did not understand what was 
meant by encouragement. The appearance of a 
stranger in such assemblies might be deemed an 
accession of strength, or an administration of 
courage; but if such stranger should appear to 
differ with the object of the assembly, he must, 
of course, expect to be excluded. Would gen¬ 
tlemen recommend that such dissent should be 
manifested ?—because if that were the case, they 
must be of opinion that although spies may be 
employed, they might report and betray, but 
they could not learn.—With respect to Castle, 
he was quite out of the reach of any inquiry 
which might be made, he having only become 
an evidence to save his own life. And as to 
Oliver,—that person had not fomented any dis¬ 
turbance ; he merely gave information of what 
he had heard and seen in the committees of the 
conspirators. But, as had been already stated, 
not one single individual had for one hour been 
deprived or his liberty on the testimony of 
Oliver. Oliver’s testimony led to other testi¬ 
mony less exceptionable than his own, and with 
which he was connected only as the index.— 
It had been much agitated, why Oliver was 
not called as a witness on the ti ials at Derby, 
some saying that the one party should have 
callqd him, and some the other. It had been 
replied for the prisoners, that they could not 
have produced him, for that woula have been 
to admit the guilt with which they were charged. 
But could they not have called him, and dis¬ 
closed the whole truth, when they were brought 
up for judgment ? Surely, they would have 
encountered no danger by making the cx- 
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periment.—The report said, that the language of it might have been much shorter. {Hear, hear, 
persons acting as spies might have had the effect' hear.) The fantastical embroidery, which might 
of encouraging what they were employed to deff' wsU have been spared, had occupied‘at least 
Jl J tect. Let the honourable gentleman, then,fMce three-quarters of an hour. He would pass over 
•' the report for what it was worth. The'report the rhetoric respecting the millennium and Re¬ 
assigned no crime whatever; all that it went bespierre, and organized shouts and unorganized 
to impute was the effect, and not the intention, speeches, but he must say one word in allusion 
and this was all that could be brought home to to the expression, “ that the House would not 
Oliver in the present instance. How often was dare.” He remembered when the right hon. 
it said in that house, in the warmth of debate, gentleman’s words were taken down as he me- 
that the language of one was calculated to pro- naced the House, in 1307, in these terms—“ We 
duce disaffection; of another, to create discon- will appeal to the people.” {Loadand continued 
tent ? But who ever inferred intention from such cheering.) His hon. friend the mover had put 
a charge ? He would challenge the ingenuity of this plain construction on the report—that the 
his learned friend near him (the Solicitor-Gene- violent language of snies had encouraged trea- 
ral,l or the ingenuity, sobriety, and good sense sonable practices. This appeared to him to call 
of nis learned friend who sat next him (the At- for serious investigation. To whom could he 
torney-General,) to found an indictment on this propose to icfer this investigation but to the 
report. He had shewn that it was impossible committee, who knew the grounds of the former 
to^riye any definite effect to this motion, yet report ? This it was tint constituted the strik- 
djiis impossible task they would throw into hands ing propriety of the motion; it referred the in- 
which She hon. gentlemen themselves thought quiry to those who knew the grounds of the 
most urnfs to execute it. former report, and were now investigating the 

[The light Ww. gentleman sat down amid the subsequent events. The right hon. gentleman 
loud cheers of his own side of the house.] had said, there was no crime imputed in the re- 

Sir S. Romilly was sure the House would ex- port, lie was persuaded that no lawyer could 
cuse him for saying one word strictly in expia- concur with him. If the officers of the crown 
nation. He might, indeed, be satisfied with say- did justice to the people as well as to the go¬ 
ing, that some misrepresentations were so gross vernmont, they would have commenced a pre- 
as to require no refutation (much cheering) ; bat sedition before this time. {Hear, hear.) The 
as severnl members, who had come in while the government, however, durst not touch a hair of 
right hon. gentleman was speaking, might really Oliver’s head. {Loud cheering.) His retort upon 
give credit to the expressions he had ascribed to them was more than they could endure. The 
him, he felt it incumbent uponhijn, for theii sake, right hon, gentleman had rung changes for half 
to correct the misrepresentation. lie never did an hour upon the facetious commercial phrase, 
say—the House must be aware that he never did Oliver and Co. lie nrght next make it Oliver, 
say—he was astonished how the right lion, gen- self, and Co. {Laughter.) The object, however, 
tleman could have understood him to have said, of sending th ; s to the committee was to see how 
that the House would not dare to reject the mo- they would deal with it. Any thing.might be 
tion. lie had used die word dare, but it was in referred to a committee appointed for nothing, 
thisway. An hon. gentleman, in supporting the The House was called upon to do all in the7r 
motion, had said, that the House would not dare, power to quiet the disgust that pervaded the 
for die sake of their consistency and character, country against the employment of spies. If 
to refuse the inquiiy. In allusion to this ox- they refused this motion, they proved that they 
pression, and as a general election was soon ex- were not alive to the liberties of the people, 
pected ( loud cheers from the ministerial side, {Much cheering.) The charges were, that spies 
«which were still more loudly returned by the op - had been employed, but the defence was for in- 
position), he had said that he could not con- formers. But if a peiso.i employed .'”’.-\spy 
ceive how gentlemen could resist this motion, acted as an incendiary, was no charge to be 
and dare to meet their constituents; but in this brought against him ? The light hon. gentleman 
he did not mean to allude to the right lion, gen- had spoken of nioostcis: now, Oliver was the 
tleinan’s confidence to meet his electors at Liver- monster sought for. lie had been represented as 
pool. {Hear, hear.)—The learned gendenian con- having been a moral m m befo; e he was a spy, and 
eluded with observing, that the right hon. gentle- having continued moral ifterwai ds. This must by 
man did not appear to be aware of the difference some measure be inquired into. The right hon. 
between spies and informers, because, although gentleman had indu'ged an extravagant levity, and 
it might be right to attend to the latter, it might a long string of jokes, upon a sober and even an 
be utterly unjustifiable to employ the former. awfut question, whether the agent of govem- 
Mr. Tierney said, that among the man 5 ^ad- ment had created all the confusion of last year, 
vantages which the right hon. gentleman had But not one syllable had dropped from nim, 
over nim, and many advantages he had peculiar amidst all his gay and gaudy eloquence, in reply 
to himself, he had the advantage of"having had to his hon. friend (Mr. Bennet.) He had no he- 
two houis the start of him. {Much laughter.) sitation in pronouncing his hon. friend (Mr. 
OF this, however, he would not complain, nor of Bennet,) ^withstanding all the taunts of the 
the length of the speech, though gome parts of right hon. gentleman, one of the most useful 
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members of that House, one whose only object 
was at all times to be doing good. {Hear.) !■ 
works of direct humanity, though, perhaps, not 
of the greatest popularity, in rendering gaols 
wholesome, in mitigating disti ess where it was 
most severely felt and least known, it was not 
going too far, to say that his hon. friend 
stood higher than any other member of tf. 
House. It was iir perfect consistency with hio, 
character, that his hon. friend had been indued 
to make inquiries into the proceedings of Oli- J"; 
and after the statement which they Xau enabled 
him that night to submit to the H*. ase ; it van 
clear that the whole mat***- miut undergo inves¬ 
tigation. Here he must pause for a ri'mi.) 
declare, that he had heard the hon. ard tamed 
Solicitor-General with infinite pain. {Hear, hear.) 
He was himself, perhaps, the very first man who 
had noticed the rising talents of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, ana foretold, on an occasion 
which he could not have forgotten, that they 
would one day make a figure in pubiic life. He 
had subsequentlyinquired of a lamented and com¬ 
mon friend (the late Mr. Horner), what was his 
character, not only as a lawyer but as a man; and 

melancholy spectacle to see the learned gentleman 
treading in his present, might he not say his bad, 
courses. ( A laugh from the Treasury benches.) 
If, as he might presume, it was the paucity of 
legal talents which the minister found he could 
ialist in his service that had raised the hon. and 
learned gentleman to his p caent eminence, the 
same reason might cause him to be elevated to 
the bench. Was it not, then, alarming to find the 
lawyer, who might hereafter be a judge, holding 
in tne House of Commons the monstrous doc¬ 
trine, that an individual who had been accused 
was thereby disqualified from being a witness ? 
(Hear.) Look at the case of Mitchell. Mit¬ 
chell was discharged, instead of being prose¬ 
cuted ; and were they to be told by a Solicito •- 
General, that because he had been arre ted on 
the suspicion of some person* his testimony'was 
not to be believed ? Was he to be debarred the 
right of proving himself innocent ? A princiol- 
more dreadfully unjust or oppressive waa no. to 
be fotfruTin the number of those which had, by 
exhausting the patience of the people, at ! ast 
ended in that fatal and bloody revolution of 
France which had produced such miseries to 
Europe. The same doctrine was maintained in 
the dis&ussion of the preceding nigliA the witness 
Campbell was not to be believed, and v/lry ?— 
because he had refiised to perjure himself. 
(Hear.) The motion now before the house in¬ 
volved merely this question—were the facts 
alleged to be substantiated or no. I If substan¬ 
tiated, there was a heavy load of guilt some¬ 
where ; but if the inquiry was refused, a general 
suspicion must a. ise, that this guilt belonged to 
some of the highest characters in the kingdom. 
In one p«rt of the right hon. gentleman’s speech, 
as by much the most solemn us well as the most 
dull, he had endeavoured to answer the obser-; 


J rations of a noble lord behind him (Lord Mil- 
top), professing that here he meant to deal in 
notWg but argument. He had, however, soon 
found if necessary to resort to a little stage ef¬ 
fect, and had produced a paper from the bag. 
! (No, from Mr. Canning.) Then, why was it 
[ not in.the bag, if it contained impoitant uiforma- 
Itku? Bur, peri -. # it \,™s t ken from the old 
) 2 jc. (A laitg'.) hovsw should bear in 

i mind, that thia kxfr ; written by Earl Fitz- 
Iwilliam in Peeen/, leu. it c«'timed the 
ji dgine.'.' wl ’th at that rime the noble lord’s in- 
lelligeyi . rind h..d formed, ami which his can- 
t? >r induced him to co.’\.imicate to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers respscJng the internal state of 
the cor tiry. His impression then was, that 
very serious agitations were in existence, and 
that there was ground for entertaining consider¬ 
able alarm. What, said the right hon. gentle¬ 
man, and will you contei J after this, that strong 
measures were net ncccssaiy ? But let it be re¬ 
collected, that these otrong measures were not 
proposed rill the February following, nor until an 
unfortunate pebL'e was thrown in the park. 

! Certainly no mention of their necessity was made 
in the speech firm the throne. (Hear, hear.) 
Now he wished the house to advert a little to 
the practice of this dealing, on the part of his 
Mtje y’s mi nereis, wiv papers to which no¬ 
body but themselves hed access. Let it be sup- 
pored shut the very prcJuct'cn of this letter 
was of all their attempts it delusion, the grossest 
and most palp. rile, ( f ar, heu., from I.nrd Mil- 
ton.) Whet, if there ii' ’ bt .t obsequent letters 
from EuK dzwillram, which it was thebounden 
duty of the right hon. gentleman to have read, 
if he thought proper to produce the first ? (Hear, 
hear.) “But ch!” adds the right hon. gentle¬ 
man, “ perhaps r: nay be sai I that tin noble 
lord h-d chaof^d'ris oj .Jon after die (Linger 
wasj ...” a, a. he weald take leave to say Jut 
tlie noble lord had done r.o sucht’ . He did 
not a -.end the commits.-, bu. went down in hit 
character of lord-lieutenant, pereinally to exa¬ 
mine the state of 'bat dritrict wiiich wac said to 
be the most di- ,t”rltd. He v/ent there, not when 
the dangei vra. past, „.. vheu it was raging: 
and lo. g before it wa a extinct the noble lord 
wra-e 3 . fetter to-? it Majesty ’3 ministers, which 
he now challenged them to produce. (Hear, 
near.) Was that letter, he ked, in the green 
ba 0 - ? for, if now aid the repot. was agreed to 
with nut it, then he '/ou’d as.ert that the com¬ 
mittee wa'. wilfully deceived. (Hear, hear.) It 
■was impossible ftm him to know whether it was 
there or not, for they had taken good care to 
exclude him from the committee, in answer to 
a qufe.ticn of the right hon.gentleman, he would 
frankly tell him that the firm belief of his mind 
was, that ministers did wish and intend to ex¬ 
cite alarm; and his reason for so believing was, 
that instead of giving the evidence on both sides, 
they had submitted only a mutilated account of 
what, information was before themselves, to the 
committee. He believed, moreover, that these 
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poor, innocent, and unsuspected ministers, whose 
utter simplicity was so well pourtrayed by the 
right hon. gentleman, accoiding to whose repre¬ 
sentations they had no political object in view, but 
acted altogether from the impulse of kindred 
sympathy, would have continued the alarm, if 
it had been found possible to do so. As he had 
already once observed, alarm was their daily 
bread ; and, if they could have succeeded this 
time in dividing the opposition, he doubted not 
that the continuance ol the suspension act would 
have been proposed. Such would one day, 
when dispassionately viewed and examined upon 
its true merits, appear to be the conduct and 
character of the present government. However 
firm and durable at present, it would soon 
crumble into nothing. The Lord Advocate had 
last night made it a matter of boast, that no man 
had been arrested in Scotland, without being 
brought to trial in the regular course of law. 
This, then, satisfactorily shewed, that the sus¬ 
pension act was not required in Scotland. Every 
man had not the frankness of the hon. member 
for Hertfordshire, (Sir John Sebright, see page 
161.) although he might have a similar convic¬ 
tion, and could not persuade himself to make a 
voluntary and immediate confession that he had 
been deceived. But tens and hundreds in that 
house would in no long space of time admit, 
that the disaffection which had been proved to 
exist, fell far short of what they dreaded when 
they gave their consent to the suspension act. 
He did not himself deny the existence of a dis¬ 
affected spirit to a certain extent; but he con¬ 
sidered it as springing from a distress which he 
hoped was now icmoved, and that it had been 
inflamed by the acts of the agents employed by 
government. Not one man among the disaf¬ 
fected was of a higher rank in society than that 
of a weaver, and the far greater part of them 
were paupers, excepting always the moral Mr. 
Oliver and Co. If there had been evil machina¬ 
tions before Oliver arrived, it was clear to his 
mind, that his arrival caused them to terminate 
in an explosion. {Hear, /tear.) If he had not ex¬ 
cited the disaffection, he haa turned it into the 
only course in which it was likely to prove mis¬ 
chievous. Strange, that agents of this descrip¬ 
tion should be employed by a government which 
boasted of its preventive policy. The Attorney- 
General had asked, what could be thought of 
Brandreth,a man who had fought his way through 
murder to treason. He agreed, that Brandreth 
was better out of society than in it; but the 
question now was, whether the explosion in 
Derbyshire was not the work of Oliver; for if 
it was, Oliver was guilty of the murder which 
the hand of Brandreth committed. On the 
question of treason he said nothing, for he 
thought that was a matter of doubt. Why did 
the vigilance of the magistrates sleep on the 9th 
of June, when Brandreth might have been ar¬ 
rested ? The worst that could in that case have 
happened would be, that four more persons 
would have probably been alive, t fr a q were now 
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living. For his own part, he could easily con¬ 
ceive what an impression must be made upon a 
discontented populace in the country, by being 
informed by a person calling himself a London 
delegate, that 70,000 men were prepared to rise 
and join them in establishing their rights; but 
even these arts, calculated as they were to in¬ 
flame and mislead, had gone no further than to 
cause an insurrection of 100 men here, and 100 
there, armed with a few pitchforks and about 
so muskets. Was this a sufficient ground for 
depriving the people of England of their liber¬ 
ties ? His persuasion was, that there had existed 
no necessity for vesting such formidable powers 
in the government, and that they had been ex¬ 
ercised in many places, more particularly at a 
distance from the metropolis, with harsn and 
needless severity. Did the house believe, that 
by the vote of a majority that night this ques¬ 
tion would be set at rest ? He wished to speak 
in measured terms, but he must warn the house 
not to trespass too far on the temper and pa¬ 
tience of the people. They would not bear to 
have their liberties scouted at in the tone of the 
right hon. gentleman. ( Hear , hear.) Every un¬ 
happy victim of the suspension act would have 
to relate in his little circle the tale of his suffer¬ 
ings, his innocence, and his wrongs; and would 
have to close all by adding, that a majority'of 
the House of Commons refused to listen to him, 
or to inquire into the truth of his story, because 
the minister declared that it was better as it was. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) If his Majesty’s ministers 
refused to face the inquiry, the universal im¬ 
pression would be, that they dared not face it. 
(Heat', hear.) The right hon. gentleman might 
shake his head, but he would advise him and 
the noble lord to beware how their conduct pio- 
voked future and more serious distuibances. The 
statement of his hon. friend, until met by a full 
and intelligible investigation, must remain the 
deepest stain upon the history of this country. 
A majoiity might appear a very triumphant 
thing, but it did not always excite very trium¬ 
phant or satisfactory feelings ; and he was per¬ 
suaded that there was not one of last night’s 
majority, who did not say to himself as he went 
home, “ the Ministers certainly made but a 'poor 
figure.” The noble lord (CasdereagH) could 
not have had a very pleasant night’s rest. As 
for the learned lord, he perhaps consoled him¬ 
self by the reflection, that the charge against 
M‘Kinlay, *1»was not proven,” and diat he 
was the more innocent of the two. {A laugh.') 
The noble lord, indeed, well knew the differ¬ 
ence between a real triumph, and the act o t f 
a majority, which might not choose to desert 
him in the hour of his distress. But he could 
assure him that the question would be revived ; 
that an inquiry, though now refused, was only 
postponed; and that the result must exhibit 
what was the real nature of his triumph. (Hear t 

Mr. Canting, in explanation, with reference 
> to Earl Fitzwuliam’s letter, disavowed any, the 
N 2 
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•lightest intention of wilfully keeping back any 
thing that might tend to throw any light on the 
•tate of the country. 

Mr. Tierney said, that one lettci had been re¬ 
ceived which it was thought convenient to com- 
municate, and another had been received sub¬ 
sequently, which it was not thought convenient 
to communicate. {Hear.) 

Lord Milton trusted, that from the argumen - 
turn ad hotninem, or rather the argumentum nd 
jilium of the right hon. gentleman, he should be 
allowed to say a few words. It was really his 
opinion that one letter had been produced, while 
another had been withheld. The right hon. 
gentleman had stated, that the danger being 
over, Earl Fitzwilliam had been glad to get bac 
to those whom before he had felt himself bouni 
to abandon, or something to that effect; bu 
that was by no means the real statement of Eai 
Fitzwilliam’s change of opinion. He (Loi 
Milton) had moved for a paper in the comraittc 
which did not appear to be forthcoming. Then 
had certainly been another letter which had no 
been produced, and in the letter which had beer 
brought forward, there had been enclosed a do 
cument which was not now found in it, and or 
which the change of opinion had been consider¬ 
ably founded. lie was a member of the secret 
committer, and as such he felt that it would not 
be becoming or proper in him to disclose any 
of the infoi mation laid before it. But he thought 
he owed a duty to that house, to state to them 
the conduct of the government in one particular. 
Many fetters had been laid before the committee 
from lords-lieutcnants of different counties, but 
there were no letters from the lord-lieutenant of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. (Hear, hear.) 
He did not know what the reason of that could 
he, but he trusted that the letter to which he 
fmd alluded, as well as the other document, 
would be laid before the house, for them to form 
their own judgment thereon, without any com¬ 
munication. 

Lord Castlereagh thought, that the situation 
of the noble lord ought to have precluded him 
from making a most odious, and, in his opinion, 
a mo£Lunfair statement; it was a thing he could^ 
nofnelp complaining of. The noble lord had* 
given notice of a motion, for the production of 
a paper, on which he (Lord Castlereagh) had 
stated, that he did not suppose there would be 
any difficulty in granting the production of any 
papers ; but he thought it proper,* as he did not 
altogether belong to the department from which 
that paper was to be received, that the question 
should be reserved for a future day. It would 
have been natural to have said that the paper to 
which the noble lord alluded was not to be found 
amongst the papers before the committee, but 
nothing was more unfair than this statement, for 
what had occasioned the noble lord’s observa¬ 
tions had been the subject of nearly half of the 
discussion in the committee. When the noble 
lord gave the notice, he had no reason to know 
that there would be any difficulty in granting 
the documents to which he alluded. After the 
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able and unanswerable speeches that had been 
made, in reply to the motion, he should not oc- 
J cupy the attention of the house; but as the right 
hon.g. ntleman (Mr. Tierney) had supposed that 
he had not had a very pleasant night’s rest, he 
could only hope, that he should have a very 
comfortable night of it that night. 

| Mr. Fatakerh y in reply, contended, that suf¬ 
ficient grounds had been laid to induce the house 
to agree to the motion. He liad felt it right to 
bring this subject before them, and should 
never be deterred from discharging his duty by 
, the taunts of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 

| Canning.) We had heard of revolutionary times, 

' but it appeared to him that the present times 
were not without danger, for there seemed to be 
a constant approach to an alienation of the go¬ 
vernment from the people. (Hear, hear.) 

The house then divided, Aves 5:$ 

Noes 111 

Majority, - - 58 
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Thursday , Feb. 12 . 

Exchequer Bills.] The following accounts* 
(oidercd on the 6 th instant), weie presented. 

1 . An account of .ill Exchequer bills issued 
between the 5th of January, 1817, and the 6th 
of Januuiy, 1818.—The amount issued was, 
6,6!)S,620/. I 6s. ‘jy. 

2. An account of all Exchequer bills paid oft 
within the same period.—The amount paid off 
was -17,658,120/. 16 j. O^d- 

3. An account of all Exchequer bills which 
remained to be issued on the 6th of January 
1818.—The amount was 3,877,60o/. 

4. An account (ordered on the llth instant,) 
of the amount of Exchequer bills issued per 
acts 7 & 11 of Anne, remaining in the chests 
of the Tellers of the Exchequer; togethei 
with the interest due upon them, outstanding 
and unprovided for.—The Exchequer bills 
issued pursuant to the above acts, and remain¬ 
ing in the chests of the Tellers of the Exche¬ 
quer, amounted to the following sum; Princi* 
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pal 912/. 10 .—Interest 180 /. 4 s. 2 jj.—Total 
1092/. 14 s. 2 id. 

5. An account of monies paid into the Ex¬ 
chequer, pursuant to act 51 Geo. III. c. 15 . 
intituled, “ An Act for enabling his Majesty to 
direct the issue of Exchequer bills to a limited 
amount, for the purposes, and in manner there¬ 
in mentioned,” and which remain for die dispo¬ 
sition of parliament.—The money paid into the 
Exchequer pursuant to this act, and remaining 
for the disposition of parliament, amounted to 
21,448/. 12 s.6d. 

[For a more particular statement of these ac¬ 
counts, see the Appendix, title. Exchequer 
Bills.] 

Gold and Silver Coin.] On the motion of 
Mi. Grenfell, the account (presented on the 1 lth 
instant,) of gold and silver coined at the mint, 
was ordered to be printed. (See the Appendix.) 

Spanish Slave Trade.] On the motion of 
Dr. Phillimore , the return, (ordeied on the 4th 
instant,) of all vessels engaged in the slave trade, 
and detained by his Majesty’s cruizers, was or¬ 
dered to be printed. (See the Appendix.) 

The report of the committee of supply was 
brought up, and the resolution for a grant of 
400 , 000 /. pursuant to the treaty with Spain, was 
agi eed to by the house. 

Cutlers.] Lord MU ton presented a petition 
of certain cutleis at Sheffield and Ilall.unshire, 
complaining of the injui y done to their trade 
by persons who were in the habit of manufac- 
tunng knives, and other articles, from cast iron, 
which they icpresented, and disposed of, as 
steel. 

Lord Lascellcs said, there weie distinctions 
between cast-iron and steel, and wiought-iron 
and steel, which required some examination. 

The petition was brought up and read; it 
stated, that the manufactory had been carried 
on above 250 years in steel and iron, for con¬ 
sumption at home and abroad ; but that knives, 
razors, &c. were manufactuied and sold at 20 
per cent, less than good manufacturers could self 
such articles for, while the marks upon them 
imposed on the purchasers. It was the same 
with ceitain tools for joiners. The petitioners 
prayed for regulations and restrictions. ■<, 

The petition was referred to a committee, 
consisting of Lord Milton, Lord Lascellcs, Sir 
Chailes Mordaunt, and several others, with 
aower to send for persons, papers, and records; 
live to be th# quorum. 

Ribbon Weavers.] Mr. Peter Moore , in 
resenting a petition f rom the ribbon weavers of 
Coventry, took occasion to obseive upon the 
merit and suffering of the petitioners, who, as 
the law stood at present, were precluded from 
making such arrangements among themselves as 
were necessary to ensure a due remuneration for 
heir labour. Even when in full work, the 
•amings of these poor industrious men were 
known to be comparatively inadequate; but 
when trade was slack, they were so very dis- 
ressed that they were under the necessity qf 
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, „ for relief from the poor rates. Thus 
the poor rates of the inhabitants of Coventry 
were consiueiably augmented, for the main¬ 
tenance of those, the ptofits of whose labour 
Were enjoyed by others, who contributed nothing 
whatever towards ihe rates. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, he tiusted that no one of feeling 
or consideration would be found to oppose the 
objects which the petitioners had in view, and 
which were, first, to remedy the evil resulting 
from the existing law widi respect to appren¬ 
ticeships; and, secondly, to enable the peti¬ 
tioners to settle the rate of wages among them¬ 
selves. 

Mr. Dugdale said, that from the circum¬ 
stances which had come to his knowledge as a 
magistrate for Warwickshire, with respect to 
the condition of the petitioners, he thought 
their case peculiarly entitled to the attention of 
the house. He could not at present express 
any opinion as to the nature of the remedy which 
they proposed, but he felt that the subject was 
worthy of consideration. 

The petition was referred to a committee. 

Severn Coal Trade.] Mr. Prothcroe pre¬ 
sented a petition of the proprietor of coal 
mines in the vicinity of Bristol, praying that 
coal and culm should be exempted h om duty 
upon the river Severn.—Referred to a com¬ 
mittee. 

Leather Tax.] On the motion of Lord 
jtlthorp , accounts were ordered “ of the duty 
chaiged on leather for the last four quarters end¬ 
ing die 5th of January 1818, shewing the amount 
of each respective quarter, and distinguishing 
the amount charged in each quarter upon hides 
and skins charged three pence per lb. and 
leather otherwise charged, so far as relates to 
England.” 

“ Of drawbacks allowed upon leather ex¬ 
ported, for the last four quarters ending die 5th 
of January 1818; distinguishing the amount of 
each respective quarter, so far as relates to 
England.” 

“ Of the number of ox and cow hides, and 
also of the number of horse hides, which have 
paid t]je import duty in England, for the last 
two' years ending the 5th of January 1818.” 

“ Of the number of ox and cow and also of 
the number of horse hides exported, on which 
the drawback has been allowed in England, for 
the last two years ending the 5th of January 
1818.” * 

“ Of the duty charged on leather for the last 
two years ending January 5di, 18is, so far as 
relates to Scotland, distinguishing the amount of 
each respective quarter.” 

“ Of drawbacks allowed on lcadier exported 
for the two last yearn ending the 5th of January 
1818, so far as relates to Scotland, distinguish¬ 
ing the amount of each respective quarter.” 

Bank Tokens.] Mr. Curwen said, he thought 
it right to state to the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer and the house, a circumstance which 
had just come to his knowledge, and which ap- 
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peared to suggest the expediency as well as the 
means, of facilitating the transport of Bank 
tokens to London. He undei stood that those 
tokens might be had in the country at one per' 
cent, under their nominal value, by any one 
who thought proper to purchase them. On 
these terms it was said that speculators were 
now buying them up, with a view to obtain 

f old for them at the Bank, which gold could 
e exported at a profit. From this fact, then, 
it was obviously the interest of the Bank itself 
to appoint an agent in each of the principal 
towns in the country, with a view to collect 
those tokens, and also to save its gold, which 
was surely a consideration of some importance, 
at a period when it was proposed to extend the 
Bank restriction act, in order to prevent the ex¬ 
port of bullion. It was, besides, the duty of 
government as well as the Bonk, to adopt some 
measures to save the Labourers and other poor 
holders of those tokens horn the necessity of 
selling them at a loss, in consequence of tneir 
inability to convey them to London. 

Surgery Practice Regul vriox.j Mr. 
Courtenay moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
the better regulation of surgei y throughout the 
united kingdom. The object of the bill he de¬ 
scribed to be, first, to provide that no one should 
be allowed to practise surgei v without a testi¬ 
monial from some of the regular colleges of the 
united kingdom; secondly, that no more than 
the usual fee should be demanded and received for 
such testimonial; thirdly, that surgeons in the 
army or navy, who have obtained testimonials, 
shall be entitled to practise in any part of his 
Majesty’s dominions; fourthly, that the provi¬ 
sions of certain Irish acts, for the regulation of 
public infirmaries or hospitals, should be ex¬ 
tended to members of English and Scotch col¬ 
leges ; and lastly, for preventing male persons 
from practising midwifery, unless they shall 
have obtained a testimonial. Such being the 
provisions of a measure, the necessity for which, 
with a view to save the people from the danger 
of unskilful practitioners, was quite indisput¬ 
able, he trusted that no opposition would be 
made to his motion. 

Mr. Lockhart expressed an opinion, that if 
this bill originated with the suigeons, it must 
have a monopoly in view; but the effect of the 
bill would be, to injure a profession which ought 
to have too much pride to entertain any appre¬ 
hension of the competition of pretenders. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Exchequer Bills Bill.] The house having 
resolved itself into a committee on this bill— 
Mr. Grenfell said, that from some circumstances 
which had come to his knowledge, he felt it 
necessary to put a question to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. A report having prevailed last 
week in the city, that it was the intention of the 
right hon. gentleman to propose the funding 
of Exchequer bills, and that what were called 
the twopence halfpenny bills would be preferred, 
he understood that on Saturday last a comma- 
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nication was made to the Stock Exchange by 
the person who usually made known there the 
Intentions of the treasury, that k was not pro¬ 
posed, on funding Exchequer bills, to grant a 
preference to any particular description of those 
bills, but to take those that were to be funded 
but of the general mass. Hence an impression 
prevailed in the city, that it was the intention 
of the right her., gentleman to fund a consider¬ 
able number of Exchequer bills. He did not 
wish for any information fiom the right hon. 
gentleman as to any part of his financial plan, 
Which might not yet be matured; but, under¬ 
standing that it was his intention, in all events, 
to fund a quantity of Exchequer bills, he re¬ 
quested him to state whether such was the fact? 
Because, if such were the purpose of the right 
hon. gentleman, that purpose should have im¬ 
mediate publicity, in order to put an end to the 
uncertainty and gambling speculations which at 
present prevailed in the city. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he had already notified to the house, that 
it was not his intention to bring forward any 
part of his financial plan before Easter j and he 
trusted that it would not be tiiought improper 
on his part to deciine any premature or par¬ 
tial disclose c diat plan. With regard to the 
communic.' \he Stock Exchange, the ho¬ 
nourable met alluded, he presumed, to that 
made by the U nicer of the commissioners for re¬ 
deeming the national debt. The fact was, that, 
understanding that a general expectation pievail- 
ed, that if Exchequer bills were f unded, a pre¬ 
ference would be g’ven to lho r e bearing an in¬ 
terest of twopence halfpenny a day, he gave 
directions to have it made known, that if any 
funding of Exchequer bills should take place, 
no suen preference was intended. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins expressed a wish, that 
the right lion, gentleman would favour the house 
with some further explaiation, in order to re¬ 
move the uncertainty that prevailed in the citv. 
For his own part, he could not think it desirable 
to fund any Exchequer bills, and so to diminish 
the floating capital of die count;) y. For how 
could it be politic to take such a measure as 
must operate to reduce die price of stock? 
Government could raise money at less than 
three per cent, in consequence of the present 
price of stock, whereas, ir that price fell eight 
or ten per cent, it could not hat e money under 
four per cent. Such a fall would, he appre¬ 
hended, be the result of funding, ai. present, a 
great quantity of Exchequer bills, and, there¬ 
fore, he deprecated any such project au the. 
right hon. gentleman was reported to entertain. 
Another report prevailed in the city, that it was’ 
die intention of the right hon. gentleman to pro- 
ose the raising of' a loan for the purpose of 
uying up the five per cents., and this was a plan 
which he (Mr. A.) would also deprecate. But 
?X all events, he thought that no danger could 
jesult frdip the right hon. gentleman’s at once 
graining what were his views upon thfe points 
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alluded to; and he hoped that the right hon. 
gentleman would give that explanation, in order 
to put an end to the fluctuations of property, 
occasioned by the present state of doubt upon 
such important subjects. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped the 
house would feel die propriety of his silence 
with regard to the financial plan to be submit¬ 
ted to its consideration, until that plan was fully 
digested and matured—until, indeed, he actually 
proposed to have it carried into effect. 

Mr. Grenfell approved of the intention of the 
right hon. gentleman not to make any premature 
disclosure of his plan, adding, that nis only obi 
ject in putting a question to the l ight hon. gen¬ 
tleman, was in order to do away the impression 
in the city, that the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer had finally made up his mind as to the 
funding of Exchequer bills. 

The bill went through the committee, the 
house resumed, and the report was ordered td 
be received to-morrow. 

Malt, See. Duties Bill.] This bill was 
considered in a committee, and ordered to be 
reported to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, Feb. 13. 

Secret Committee.] Lord Sidmouth pre¬ 
sented, by command of the Prince Regent, ano¬ 
ther sealed bag of papers, which was ordered to 
be referred to the secret committee. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, Feb. 13. 

Bank of England.] The several accounts 
ordered on the nd instant, relative to bank notes 
and bank post bills—the market prices of standard 
goid,S:c.—the public balances of cash in the hands 
of the banx—the unclaimed dividends, including 
lottery prixes—the allowances to the bank, ana 
the ; ovanccs made by the bank, were laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. (Sec the Ap¬ 
pendix.) 

Scotch Burghs.] Mr. Douglas presented a 
petition of certain persons, members of the Seven 
Incorporations of the royal burgh of .Dumfries, 
in North Britain; setting forth, “ that’the Muni¬ 
cipal Government of that burgh has from time im¬ 
memorial been exercised by what is called a town 
council, consisting of twenty-five members, that 
is, seven trldes councillors elected by the peti¬ 
tioner, and eighteen merchant councillors* and 
from the latter are annually elected, by the whole 
council, a provost and three bailies* who do the 
duty of magistrates; it is extremely probable that 
Dumfries was erected into a burgh by the Par¬ 
liament of Scotland, with authority to elect such 
a body as the town council, but the charter of 
erection has been lost or mislaid, as no persoh 
can now give any account of it; and, without 
doubt, by that charter the right of franchise Was 
vested in the merchant and trade* borgetaes, 
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though for a great length of time, from what 
cause the petitioneis will not pretend to say, the 
town cot.ncil have been in use to elect lour new 
me reliant councilloi s yeaily, and to vote out four 
to make loom lot the new ones; tin' councillors 
elected by the petitioner being only seven to 
eighteen, of nui.se, in all eases, the merchant 
councilloi scould command a majoi it y; this would 
have been imir.iteii.il had the membeis acted in- 
dcp'Tclently, her it Ji. s fo hapj'ened that the 
men,!.ant eouncjh'.l.,.\e always been under the 
domination ol seme stilish individual, who by 
adviiitituus ciici.mst.mces obtained the asem- 
d,.iicv, aia! d’ctatoi ially named such persons foi 
election as engaged and were best suited u> stip- 
p .'t his views; thus have the metchant coun¬ 
cils: s almost unifoi ml) been endiralkd,and b,.\e 
sei\:!(!v obeyed their leader, and been a self- 
clci mi jimte; liie ev iJs i esulting from that system 
in all the lui’ths had attiacted the notice of the 
r.'im nt of Scotland, and various acts were 
r-'S-ed with a view to correct the abuse, some of 
wli.ch .lets stiictly piohibit the election of any 
}>< i son exec pi bin m sses i. - di nt tiaihekers, that 
is, canvirg on nade in tlu laugh, no doubt for 
tlu ve. \ ol \ tuts u , son that the y would be b-st 
flcqu..inh d with the affairs of the burgh, cf emu re \ 
be 'U liat* d foi the management, and most likely | 
to be conscientious in disclaiming thcii duty,' 
because mteiesud in the ]> osj, jity of the place 
of then KsidtT.ce: but these ve.\ snlut.uy acts 
have been totally disrcuiuied bv the i: .-ich.int 
co.ncil of Dumfues, and, it is hi litved, by all 
the othei bn.\. i in Scotland, in so much that it 
has .'.mu j.ibly h pence! that sevual mem Lis of 
the mei chant council were not icsident in Dum¬ 
fries, some not even burgesses, till complimented 
vv itii the freedom ol the burgh aftei their election, 
and fuquentiy poisons have been elec tvd though 
not landing in Scotland, oi even in Euiope, and 
in nun.bcikss instances it has occuned that the 
merchant council was partly composed of men 
improv ident in thcii own affairs, in embarrassed 
oi bankiupt cncumstances, and such as were 
totally unwoithy of any kind of trust; many 
have long anticipated the consequences of such 
a system, and now the dreaded climax has ar- 
rmd^Tciy extensive landed piopeity has been 
flittered aVay to favourites at inadequate prices, 
which, with the annual revenues of the burgh, 
have been dissipated, and, as if to fill up the 
measuie of iniquity, the mei chant council, for, 
as already noticed, the other councilors were 
always out-voted, have contracted debts to a 
heavy amount, equal to if not beyond the value 
of all the funds of the burgh, which is thereby 
reduced to ruin if not to bankruptcy, and at this 
moment there is not a shilling to defi ay the ne¬ 
cessary expense of the Municipal Government, 
and to pay the interest of sums mortified for be¬ 
hoof of public charities, and vested in their hands 
as a place of security, or to discharge salaries to 
clergymen, schoolmasters, and others; it is ex¬ 
traordinary, but undoubtedly true, that Tor above 
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the town’s affairs; the councillors elected by the 
petitioners haw, times without number, moved 
for such statement, but the motions were uni- 
formly negatived by the merchant councillors, 
their leader, for reasons best known to him and 
them, not choosing it, or probably not daring to 
meet the disclosure it would have produced, so 
that every cffoit of the seven trades councillors 
proved quite unavailing, and it is understood that 
no court in Scotland has power to interfere; thus 
tile merchant council are left ad libitum in con- 
ti acting di bts, while it is the opinion of the ablest 
Jawyeis, and very generally believed, that all 
buigcsscs are liable for these contractions; it 
certainly is inconsistent that any man, or set of 
men, should be responsible for the acts and deeds 
of men they never authoiized, as to which they 
never vveie consulted, and to which they never 
assented; it is an out! age against the free prin¬ 
ciples of our happy constitution, justice denies 
it, and common sense revolts at such a state of 
things; in this statement, the petitioneis may 
with truth confidently asseit, no paiticulai is 
cxuggciated, and it can to the fullest extent be 
pioved; htnee it will appear the petitioneis, in 
thus eppiouchmg the house, are not actuated by 
political motives, or a spint of innovation, but a 
legitimate desiie to obtain material justice and 
secuiity, by such a reform as may piotect them 
against the acts of a self-elected junto, the im¬ 
perious necessity of which is palpable, and they 
lest in lull confidence that the justice and wisdom 
of the legislature will giant a remedy for evils so 
clamant; and praying for permission to submit a 
bill tor an act to obtain so desirable a purpose, or 
that the house may be pleased in their wisdom 
to giant such idler as may be found expedient.” 

'i he Lord Ad-voceite concurred in the necessity 
of some legislative measure upon this subject, 
and expressed his intention to bring the question 
before the house in the course of the session. 

Mr. IV. Dundas said, that the accounts of the 
corporation of Edinburgh were regularly and 
uncxceptionably arranged and examined; but he 
suggested that the accounts of the corporations 
of the several buighs in Scotland should, as well 
as those ol Dumhics, be subjected to a regular 
audit. With this view he proposed that those 
accounts should be annually sent into the Ex¬ 
chequer, which should be authorized and directed 
to appoint peisons for their audit and full exa¬ 
mination. 

After a few words from Lord A. Hamilton— 
The petition was ordered to he on the table, 
as was a petition to the same effect from the 
merchant burgesses of Dumfries.—Both petitions 
were, on the motion of Lord A. Hamilton, order¬ 
ed to be printed. 

Election Laws Amendment Bill.] Mr. 
Wynn said, that before he moved the order of 
the day for the further consideration of the report 
upon this bill, he felt it his duty to present a pe¬ 


tition which he had been requested to lay before 
r " * • . . - the house, although he had not promised to be 

forty years past no statement has been made of come an advocate for its prayer.—The petitioner 
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who was the Rev. Janies Holmes, and, as he 
stated, perpetual curate of Scarsdale, in Derby¬ 
shire, while he had also a clerical office in Essex, 
and anothci in Middlesex, prayed, that as he had 
freeholds in Dcibishiie, Nottinghamshire, and 
Le'Cestv rshire, and ,is he might not be able to 
exe. cise his right to vote in all those places at 
the same election, a provision might be intio- 
duced into the bill before the house, to enable 
him, and others similarly circumstanced, to vote 
by affidavit.—( A laugh.) 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

The order of the day was then lead, and the 
house went into a committee. 

Mi. Warm said,he was not aware that any altera¬ 
tions in the bill would be thought necessa. y, but if 
any lion, member lud a clause to offer, he hoped 
he would bring it foi wai d now, as it could be more 
conveniently discussed than in futuie stages of 
proceeding. He wished to propose the following 
exception. It was enacted, “ that nothing herein 
contained shall oblige any justice of the peace to 
make any such appointment and appoitionment 
of polling places, as arc herein directed, for any 
city, boiough, poit, or place, wheie it shall ap¬ 
pear that no more than 150 voters have polle d 
at the last contested election, or for either of the 
two Universities of Oxfoid and Cambridge.” 
Now, he understood, that nothing could be more 
regulai th..n the mode of conducting elections in 
tha city of London, where 8,000 electors were 
usually polled in eight days; and, then fore, lie 
proposed to except that city, as well as the two 
Universities, fiom the operation of the bill. 

This exception was agreed to, and the woids 
“or the City of London,’’ were added to the 
clause. 

Mr. Lockhwt called the attention of the com¬ 
mittee to the following clause:—“And be it fur¬ 
ther enacted, that in every case where a poll shall 
be demanded at any election of members to serve 
in pailiamcnt, after such apportionment as afore¬ 
said has been made, and such poll shall not have 
before finally closed, such poll shall finally close 
at the expnation of the seventh hour from the 
commencement of the same, on the second day. 
unless it shall appear at that time, that -100 voters 
in the whole shall then have polled; and that 
such poll shall finally close at the expiration of 
the seventh hour from the commencement of the 
same, on the third day, or upon any day subse¬ 
quent to the third, if it shall appear that 400 
voters shall not have polled dui ing the course of 
such day: provided always, that it shall and 
may be lawful for the sheriff or returning officer, 
in all cases where it shall be made to appear to 
him upon oath, which oath such returning officer 
is hereby authorized and empowered to adminis¬ 
ter, that the voters have been prevented from 
coming up to the poll by reason of any riot, dis¬ 
turbance, or other obstruction, to adjourn the poll 
to the next day, and to keep the same open, al¬ 
though the number of voters herein directed 
may not then have polled.”—It appeared to him, 
that this clause was not sufficiently distinct. If j 
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the 400 had not polled, a candidate might con¬ 
trive to excite a riot, with a view to obtain time 
for the collection of votes. Such riot might, 
indeed, be revived day after day by the unsuc¬ 
cessful candidate, in order to harass his opponent. 
It also appealed, that the existence of the riot 
was not limited to the place of polling; for 
wherever or however it occurred, the power of 
the returning officer to adjourn the poll was to 
be established. Such a latitude of discretion might 
induce the officer to act with partiality, and thus 
the object of the clause would be defeated. He 
had not, he confessed, any particular alteration 
to offer on this point, but Jie felt it his duty to 
throw out these suggestions lor the consideration 
oi the author of the bill. 

Mr. Wynn said, it seemed that some discretion 
in such cases must be allowed. It should be 
recollected, that it would afterwards be liable to 
the consideration of a committee of the House 
of Commons, and also to the severe censure of 
that House, if improperly exercised. He ad¬ 
mitted, that a riot might take place a mile or two, 
or a greater distance, from the place of polling, 
which might pi event the voters from coming 
up, and it was to meet such a case that the clause 
under consideration was so constructed. 

Mr. Lockhart thought, that the poll should not 
be re-opened to any voter, unless he swore that 
he had been obstructed in his progress by a riot. 

No fuithcr observations being made, the clause 
was allowed to stand in its present form. 

Mr. Wynn then adverted to a clause which 
empowered the returning officer to proclaim a 
candidate duly elected in certain cases, although 
a poll had been dem inded against another. In 
flaming this clause, he had endeavoured to keep 
in view the principle of the ancient mle in par¬ 
liamentary el, ctions. It was rather hard on a 
person to ineui the tiouhle and expenses of a poll, 
when nobody opposed him. The subject, how¬ 
ever, was not essentially connected with the rest 
of the bill. lie did not wish to press it, if the 
sense of the house appeared adverse to it. In 
most cases, he believed, it would appear that a 
poll was likely to be demanded against a can¬ 
didate. But, in the instance of a person having 
the suppoit of all, it might be right to adopt the 
particular clause, to save him from considerable 
inconvenience.—The clause was in these words. 
“And for the prevention of unnecessary expense 
at elections, be it declared and enacted, by the 
authority aforesaid, that from and after the pass¬ 
ing of this act, if at any election of two member* 
to serve in parliament for any county, city, bo¬ 
rough, poit, or place, the returning officer shall 
declare the view or show of hands to be in fa¬ 
vour of any two candidates, and if a poll shall 
be demanded against only one of such candidates, 
so declared to have the majority upon the view 
or show of hands, then the returning officer shall 
in such case direct proclamation to be made, that 
the other of' such candidates, so declared to have 
the majdHty on the view or show of hands, will 
be declared duly elected, unless a poll shall be* 
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demanded against him; .and if upon such pro¬ 
clamation being so made, no person duly quali¬ 
fied bv law so to do, shall demand a poll against 
such last-mentioned candidate, such returning 
t'il\ r shall forthwith declare such candidate, 
ag . t whom no poll shall have been demanded, 
to be duly el-'cted as one of the members to sen e 
in parliament Joi such county, city, borough, 

f ioit, 01 place, and shall proceed to t..ko the poll 
or the election of the other member.”—This 
clause was allowed to stand. 

A long conversation then ensued on other parts 
of the bill, and, finally, it was agreed that the 
following clause should be introduced, imme¬ 
diately after the clause which excepted the two 
Universities and the city of London from the 
operation of the bill.—“And whcieas in some 
counties there are separate general sessions of 
the peace and quarter sessions holden for the 
different divisions of such counties; be it further 
enacted, that in all such cases the high sheriff 
shall summon a general session of all the justices 
of the peace for such county, by public adver- 
tisemenc, to be holden at such place where such 
general sessions or meetings are usually holden, 
upon some day not more than two months from 
the passing of this act, for the purpose of carry, 
ing this act into execution ; wheie such appor¬ 
tionment of the number of polling places for such 
county shall be made, subject to the like regula¬ 
tions heieinbefore directed.” 

The house then resumed, and it was ordered, 
that the jeport should be further considered on 
Monday next. 

Board of Agriculture.] Mr. D. Gilbert 
presented a petition of the president and 
members of the Board of Agriculture, praying 
for finthcr aid. The Prince Regent’s recom¬ 
mendation being signified, the petition was or- 
dei cd to lie on the table. 

Lyme Regis Harbour.] On the motion of 
Mr. Gordon it was ordered, that “ accounts be 
laid before the house of what sum has been ac¬ 
tually expended since the last session” (see vol. 
i.pp. 1825—1829) “in the repair of the Cobb 
at Lyme.” “Of any report or reports of the 
officer of the royal engineers employed to con¬ 
duct the repairs, and an estimate of the expense 
for completing the same.” (See the Appendix.) 

Chimney Sweepers Regulation Bill.]— 
This bill was read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 

Grievances under the Suspension Act.] 
Mr. Bennet said, he held in his hand a petition 
of Joseph Mitchell, of Liverpool, the person to 
whom allusion had been made in the debate of a 
iormer evening (see page 338.) and of' whom the 
Solicitor-General had been pleased to say, that 
his statements were unworthy of credit, because 
he had been one of the persons imprisoned. He 
had, beyond all question, suffered imprisonment 
without indictment or trial, but whether he was 
therefore unworthy of credit, he (Mr. Bennet) 
.Would leave others to determine. He^most cer¬ 
tainly believed the representations of harsh usage, 
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unauthorized cruelty, and wanton treatment in 
the petition to be true. The facts were such as 
claimed the most serious atU ntion of the house, 
and the p.aycr of the petition called upon them 
not to pass n bill of in demnity to screen ministers 
fioin the consequences of th<ir abuse of the 
powes intrusted to them. The petition was 
| brought up, and ordered to lie on the table. 

| Gn the question that it be printed, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer asked whether the hon. 
member could state that it contained nothing 
disrespectful to the house. 

Mr. Bennet said, it might contain one or two 
harsh expressions, but its general tenour was 
respectful. 

It was, then ordered to be printed. It set 
foith, “that the petitioner, whilst attending on 
his business as agent to several publishers, had 
on the evening of the 2 d of Maich, 1817, his 
lodgings in Manchester forcibly entered, his bed¬ 
room searched for his pei son and papeis, and 
his portmanteau attempted to be opened by false 
keys and picklocks, by Joseph Nadin, deputy 
constable of Manchester, and two of his men 
called runners; that the petitioner being informed 
of this nocturnal visit by a person who happened 
to be in die house at the time, and heard the 
landlord threatened with the loss of his licence if 
he informed the petitioner thereof, the petitioner, 
having a wife and six toung children to provide 
for, sought refuge in the house of a friend; that 
die petitioner was driven from this retreat by 
Nadin and his assistants, who foicibly entered 
his friend’s house in the night, and searched the 
same; and in this manner was the pi isoner di iven 
from iiouse to house, Nadin threatening he would 
have him locked up in prison if it cost him 
(Nadin) 500/.; thus was he pursued until the 9th 
of March, when he left Manchester to seek a 
resting-place in the country, but being still pur¬ 
sued, lie fled to his disconsolate family in Liver¬ 
pool ; that the petitioner had not remained many 
days widi his agonized family, before he was 
informed that the police were about to search 
his house, and fearing that the shock occasioned 
by his being draggea from home in the dead of 
the night (that being the time generally chosen 
for tearing reformers from their beloved families) 
would be too great for an afflicted wife and six 
young but affectionate children to bear, he there¬ 
fore again sought an asylum in the country; that 
the petitioner, having returned into the vicinity 
of Manchester, was instantly informed that a 
number of persons had been apprehended at a 
public-house in Manchester, charged with having 
conspired together for the purpose of destroying 
that town, many of which persons (if at all con¬ 
nected with such a plot) were believed to have beep 
led and instigated thereto by spies and informers, 
who had gone gbout for the avowed purpose (38 
the petitioner wa 6 informed) of making Manches¬ 
ter, as they called it, a second Moscow; that the 
petitioner, finding this to be no resting-place for 
him, proceeded into Yorkshire, where he was 
advised to proceed to London and state thqac 
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facts, with the popular opinion thereon, to some 
men who were both able and willing if possible 
to trace these plots to their true source; that the 
petitioner whilst in London met with a person 
named Oliver, who professed to be a reformer, 
and who urged the petitioner to leave London 
with him, stating, that the petitioner was in 
danger of bring apprehended in London, and 
that he (Olivei) was in constant apprehension of 
being t. km up, and that he had therefore deter¬ 
mined to leave the country, and was then going 
to Liverpool to see a friend of his set sail for 
Amei ica, and also to prepare a passage for him¬ 
self and family; that the petitioner left London 
in company with the said Oliver on the 24th of 
April, who on the road requested the petitioner 
to introduce him to a few steady reformers in 
any of the towns through which they passed 
where the petitioner had any acquaintance, which 
he accordingly did, in Birmingham, Wakefield, 
and Leeds, believing him to be a real reformer; 
that on the 4th of May the petitioner was seized 
by two ruffians, who took him by the collar as 
he was walking on the highway towards Hud¬ 
dersfield, and commanded mm to return to some 
men who (these ruffians said) wanted him, which 
command the petitioner refused to comply with, 
asking th m by what authoiity they stopped him 
on thi- king’s highway? to which question they 
returning no answer, the petitioner attempted to 
proceed on his journey, when the ruffians, again 
seizing him by the collar, said, ‘We will let you 
see our authority;* that the petitioner was by 
them detained on the king’s highway until five 
or six other men came up to them, wno ordered 
him to go along with them; the petitioner then 
inquired by what authority they detained and 
o: derod him to go along with them, when two 
of them said that they were special constables, 
and that the petitionei should know further when 
lie got to the place to which they intended to 
take him, adding that, if the petitioner refused to 
go with them, they would compel him, bidding 
some of their fellows to drag him along; that 
the petitioner was therefore obliged to go with 
them to a public-house, situated in a lonely place 
called Golker Hill, where he was taunted and 
otherwise abused through the whole of the even¬ 
ing ; that when the petitioner retired to bed, a 
person was put into his room, who pretending 
to be a reformer, expressed much regret that it 
should have fallen to his lot to guard a person 
whom he could not but respect as a hrother, and 
who exclaimed in bitter terms against those who 
were the cause of such unjust proceedings, adding, 
that not only a total change in ‘Kings, Ctutlc - 
reaghs., and Commons,’ must take place, but 
that ‘ all must be pulled down before any good 
would be done for the people,’ which wretch 
the petitioner believes (as he then told him) was 
placed there for the purpose of leading the pe¬ 
titioner into some violent expression, and the 
petitioner was confirmed in this opinion, by hear- 
ing another person cough behind the door, on 
'which the petitioner demanded that this vile 
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fellow should leave the room; that ihe petitioner 
was next day taken before Justice Haigh, of 
Huddersfield, who, on one Brooks of Golker 
Hill stating that the petitioner was a reformer, 
and had attended public meetings, and that a 
reward was offered by government for his ap¬ 
prehension, ordered him to be remanded; on 
the petitioner remonstrating against being de¬ 
tains on so vague a charge, the worthy Justice 
replied, ‘ He would take all responsibility upon 
himself,’ and delivered the petitioner into the 
care of a police officer named Whitehead; that 
the petitioner was conducted by Whitehead into 
a room in the George Inn, Huddersfield, where 
he asked the petitioner if he would pay for ,a 
person to guard him, on which the petitioner 
replied that he had neither the power nor the 
will to pay money for any such purpose; then 
Whitehead bade the petitioner to follow him to 
a lodging which he said was much better than 
the petitioner deserved; that the petitioner was 
then put into a place called Towzer, the most 
damp and nauseous dungeon imaginable, having 
no fire in it, the floor of which was nearly covered 
with human excrements, the bedding beyond de¬ 
scription filthy, and the whole place was foetid 
to such a degree that the petitioner scarcely 
thought it possible to exist therein until the 
next day; that the petitioner remained in this 
nauseous place twenty-six hours, after which 
he was removed to a room where Oliver ap¬ 
peared as a prisoner in great agitation ; the pe¬ 
titioner was shortly removed to another house, 
where he was ironed, then placed between two 
thief-takers in a chaise, and conveyed to Man¬ 
chester police office, and thence to the New 
Bayley prison; that the petitioner, when in the 
police office, and also in the New Bayley, de¬ 
manded to be informed for what he was detained, 
and by what authority he had been apprehended, 
hut no answer was given to him until the 7th of 
May, when the petitioner was brought before a 
number of gentlemen in a room belonging to the 
New Bayley, where one of them appeared to 
preside; here Nadin, the deputy constable, de¬ 
posed that he had seen a warrant, signed (he 
doubted not) by the Secretary of State, autho¬ 
rizing the apprehension of Mr. Mitfhell, on a 
charge of high treason ; that this warrant had 
been returned to the Home Office, because they 
had heard that the petitioner was gone to Ame¬ 
rica; that the petitioner requested to know 
whether the gentlemen who presided intended 
to keep him in custody on the mere deposition 
of Nadin ? when he was informed that it was 
their intention to detain him until they heard 
further from the Home Office; the petitioner 
then requested to withdiaw to his cell and straw 
bed, which was granted, where he remained 
until about twelve o’clock on the night of the 
8th of May, when he was ordered to prepare 
for London; during his confinement in the New 
Bayley,.the petitioner was insulted with the 
felons’ allowance of food, and was ,told that 
Nadin had given orders that nothing else should 
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be given to him; that the petitioner was then 
handcuffed, and so conducted to the police office 
thence to the coach, and was there very heavily 
ironed, which iions he bore all the way to 
London ; being ai rived theie, the petitioner was 
taken to a public-house in Bow-sticet, and from 
thence before the Secietury of State, who ordeicd 
him to be put into close confinement until the 
20th of May, when he was to be brought up foi 
examination, as he undeistood; that the peti¬ 
tioner was then taken to Cold Bath Fields Pi ison, 
and put into a loom with another prisonci, wheie 
he became dangeiously ill, tluoegli, .is he sup¬ 
poses, the baneful effects of that pestilential place 
in which he was confined tit Huddersfield; the 
petitioner wishes to stale, that although he still 
feels the ill effects of that destructive place at 
Huddersfield, he considers his present state of 
health to be owing to the kind attentions of his 
fellow prison-'!', the doctor, and the govt rnor; 
that the permoner was again taken befoie the 
Secietary or State, who committed him to close 
confinement on suspicion of hieh ti cason; he 
was therefore nmanded to Cold Bath Fields 
Prison, where he remained in close and solitary 
confinement, except being visited by Oliver 
three successive days on or about the 21 st, 2ad, 
and 2 nd of May, on e.,ch of which days the 
petitioner was fetched by a turnkey into a room 
in the governor’s house, where his mtei views 
with Oliver took place; that on the noth day of 
December 1817 the petitioner was liberated, as 
he understood, without recognizance, until, on 
the 2lst of January 1818, he was infoimcd by 
the Mayor of Liverpool, that he had received a 
letter from the Home Secretary, which stated, 
thaf in consequence of his lordship having heard 
nothing against him since his liberation, nis ap- 
jiearance on the first day of term in the Court of 
King’s Bench would be dispensed with, and 
hoping that his future conduct would be such as 
never to render it necessary to call him into a 
court of justice; that the petitioner, in conse¬ 
quence of the Mayor’s communication, deemed 
it necessary, though at a great and very incon¬ 
venient expense, to appear in the said Coui t of 
King’s Bench, in order to get such supposed 
recognizance nullified, that he might not in fu¬ 
ture oe subjected to extraordinary penalties on 
the misrepresentations of malevolent or intei ested 
men; that the petitioner, though altogether un¬ 
conscious of having violated, or intending to 
violate, any constitutional principle or law of 
the land, but who on the contrary has made 
considerable efforts to preserve the peace of the 
country and the lives of his much aggrieved 
countrymen, whom he considered in danger of 
being goaded on by hunger and by spies to acts 
of desperation; that, in consequence of the pe¬ 
titioner’s unjust imprisonment, his business is 
totally ruined, himself involved in very consi¬ 
derable embarrassments, his character traduced, 
and his friends and connections enormously im¬ 
posed upon, by the misrepresentations of spies 
and informers, which spies and informers have 
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introduced themselves to the petitioner’s ac¬ 
quaintance under the pretence of collecting 
money for his or his family’s use, and have 
otherwise so made use of his name to excite the 
mote distressed parts of the labouring class to 
acts of violence whilst the petitioner was in 
prison, that the doors of his friends are shut 
against him, and himself precluded the possibi¬ 
lity of providing for his helpless family thtough 
the common course of trade; that though the 
petitioner considers that the house furnished the 
ministers of the crown with that power which 
they have so wantonly and unpiovokedly used 
against him, in dragging him from his family 
and humming him in a sohtaiy dungeon two 
hundred and foity-onc d tys, yet the petitioner, 
trusting that such powers weie granted tc>'* the 
wisest of purposes, implores that the house will 
not only refuse to give its sanction to a bill of 
indemnity, to screen those ministers who have 
abused the poweis the house confided to them, 
but, as in times less oppressive, when the house 
interposed their powerful aid to stop the torrent 
of unjust persecution, they will now so take the 
petitioner’s case into their most serious consi¬ 
deration, as to grant him that redress winch will 
enable him to bung to justice such individuals 
as have so incalculably injured him, and also 
enable him to meet his fi lends and connections 
as he should have done had he not been so un¬ 
justly imp isoned ; and the petitioner, forgetting 
tiie sorrows of a soiitai y imprisonment, will, as 
in duty bound, ever piay.” 

Mr. Bennet said, he had a petition from ano- 
thei of the same class of sufferers, ft was the 
petition of Thomas Evans, of Newcastle-street, 
in the Strand. It contained a complaint of inflic¬ 
tions and cruelties, such as he had represented in 
his petition of last year, and the prayer was for 
inquiiy into the trutli of his allegations.—It was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Sir M. Ridley, on the question being put, that 
the petition be printed, rose to protest against 
any precedent that might be established by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having asked, when 
the question of printing a former petition was put, 
whether it contained any thing disrespectful, as 
if a petition respectful enough to be laid upon 
the table were not respectful enough to be 
printed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might put such a question before the petition 
was laid on the table, but every petition laid on 
the table was entitled to be printed. 

Mr. Wynn said, that petitions might be laid 
on the table which contained statements that 
might make it improper to print them. It might 
be proper that the house should know their con¬ 
tents, and yet it might be improper to give them 
further publicity. The house ought, therefore, 
to use its discretion as to printing a petition in 
each particular case. The reason for printing 
at all, was for the convenience of the members 
of the house. 

Lord Folkestone thought that the hon. mem¬ 
ber’s argument went rather to shew the propriety 
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of printing all petitions. How else could mem¬ 
bers become acquainted with their contents, 
unless the six hundred and upwards who com¬ 
posed the house were to go up, one by one, to 
the table, for the purpose of perusing die written 
petition ? ( Hear, hear.) He was surprised to 
see so many innovations introduced by those 
who made innovation one of their main argu¬ 
ments against the most important improvements. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) It was only since the last 
eight or nine months, that it became necessary 
to make a distinct motion for the printing of a 
petition. In his memory, every petition pre¬ 
sented was printed at full length. They were 
gradually shortened; and, at length, a particular 
motion oecanie necessary for the printing of a 
petition at all. He had on a former occasion 
(see page 126.) expressed his regret at this vote. 
It was a palpable injury to the people that every 
petition should not be printed, in order to come 
readily under the observation of the house; for 
they were only the servants, the representatives, 
of the people. He should not, however, be sur¬ 
prised, although he should be sorry, to find it 
ordered, that no petition be ptinted. 

It was then ordered, that the petition of Mr. 
Evans should be printed. It set forth, “that 
the petitioner solicits the earnest attention of the 
house to the grievous and illegal persecutions 
which he is about to detail, in full confidence 
that he is able to adduce undeniable proof of 
the correctness of every allegation, and in ardent 
hope that the house, as the constitutional guar¬ 
dian of public right and avenger of individual 
oppression, will interpose their high authority 
to enable him to obtain plenary justice; that on 
die l«th day ol April in the year 1798, the 
petitioner was seized, pursuant to a wan ant 
charging him with high treason, issued by Ins 
Grace tne late Duke of Portland, then one of 
his Majesty’s principal secretaries of state; that 
the petitioner was held under re-examination 
until the bill for suspending the Habeas Cot pus 
Act was passed, and was then committed, on 
pretence of treasonable practices, to the House 
of Correction for the county of Middlesex, from 
whence he was transposed to the county-jail at 
Winchester, and again to that at Chelmsfoid, at 
which jails he was Heated with more rigour than 
the common felons, being denied dining the 
whole period of this long impusonment the use 
of books or the possession of pen, ink, or paper, 
or the access of friends or relations ; indeed so 
•even- was the nature and so lengthened the 
du en ai of this unjust confinement, that alter his 
life . .ion the petitioner was frequently afflicted 
Wi ll a dropsical malady or species of erysipelas 
in fiis limbs, which has greatly impaired his 
fin filer excellent state of health, and sometimes 
r< Mdered him ,in invalid eighteen months toge- 
thn ; that on the day following Ins arrest, die j 
V'*;e of tue petitioner, though tar advanced in [ 
P>’ “m incy, was wall tneii infant son committed 
on »!;> a one false ch.uge to the House of Cor¬ 
rection, amongst the female felons, from whence 
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she was taken and examined before the Lords 
of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, 
through which nefarious artifice sufficient time 
having elapsed, she was, after enduring three 
days’ imprisonment, permitted to return to the 
petitioner’s house, which she found had, during 
her absence, been filled with police officers of 
the lowest and most brutal kind, who had been 
sent thither to apprehend every person that 
might visit the house whilst they held unlawful 
possession, which supposed authority they had 
acted upon to the extreme, even inviting some 
of the friends of the petitioner into the house, 
in order to comprise them within their 
assumed jurisdiction; and the police offi¬ 
cers, when they had satisfied themselves with 
the number of tneir seizures, had abandoned the 
house to whatever accident might have befallen 
it, had not the sister of the petitioner’s wife for¬ 
tunately arrived and prevented further mischief 
by her presence; that at the end of two years 
and eleven months the petitioner was liberated 
without trial or any recompence for the manifold 
injuries he had sustained, and before he could 
proceed to obtain legal redress, the authors and 
ioflictors of those injuries procured from Par¬ 
liament an especial act ol indemnity for this and 
other similar abuses of their ministerial trust; so 
that thus ruined in property, debilitated in health, 
and calumniated in character, his profession re¬ 
duced, his connections broken up, and all the 
fruits of his previous industry dissipated, he 
found himself at length suddenly cast upon the 
world to maintain Tiis family, under circum¬ 
stances which seemed to forebode years of 
penury and privation ; that the petitioner, since 
his liberation from this confessedly illegal im¬ 
prisonment, had not taken any part in political 
affairs of any description, but had been sedu¬ 
lously engaged in the business which he had 
taken up, and from the labours of which for 
sixteen years he had never indulged in two 
successive days of recreation, his former perse¬ 
cution and unrequited losses having rendered 
the utmost industry and carefulness necessary 
on Ins part to provide for his declining years, 
and against the dangerous attacks of the incura¬ 
ble malady contiacted in consequence of the 
rigour and closeness of his imprisonment; that 
the petitioner had succeeded through his unre¬ 
mitting exertions in establishing a manufactory 
of patent braces and spiial steel springs, to which 
he looked <ip as a secure shelter from die ap- 
pi oaches of future distress, when, notwithstand¬ 
ing his inoffensive conduct, he was again assailed 
in a manner equally as unjustifiable and malig¬ 
nant as his first persecution was acknowledged 
to h.ive been by the measures enacted to prevent 
die punishment of his oppressors; that early on 
Sunday morning the yth day of February, J817, 
the petitioner and his only son were seized by 
a party of the police led by John Stafford, who 
produced for Ins authority a warrant from Lord 
Viscounf Sidmoudi, one of his Majesty’s princi¬ 
pal secretaries of state, imputing to them sospi- 
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cion of high treason, and directing the captors 
to seize their private papers, which having been 
obtained, the petitioner and his son were con¬ 
veyed to the police office, Bow-street, where 
they were furnished with breakfast, but not 
brought or examined before any magistrate* 
that the petitioner and his son were about noon 
conveyed to the office of the secretary of State 
for the home department at Whitehall, and put 
into a room with James Watson, Thomas Prts- 
tOD, John Keens, and John Castle, with whom 
they remained until the evening, when the peti¬ 
tioner was singly taken before the lords of his 
Majesty’s most honourabl- pi ivy council, and 
informed that he had been arrested and stood 
charged on suspicion of high treason, which the 
petitioner immediately dented, pointing out to 
their lordships that the suspicion was wholly 
grounded upon the assertion of lord viscount 
Sidmouth, inasmuch as his lordship had not 
issued his wan ant on the oath of any existing 

J ierson; and the petitioner further cnallengea 
ord Sidmouth or any other person to depose 
that he had committed any breach of the law 
whatever, nor was the petitioner then, or at any 
other subsequent time, questioned before their 
lordships or any other magistrate relative to any 
criminal misconduct on his part; that towards 
eleven o’clock at night the petitioner was con¬ 
veyed alone to the House of Correction for the 
county of Middlesex, on his arrival at which 
place he instantly in the presence of the king’s 
messenger demanded a copy of his commitment: 
he was then conducted to what are called the 
state rooms, and lodged in one of them, in com¬ 
pany with Thomas Curtis, a pardoned criminal, 
who had become an evidence for the crown, and 
was then in custody to be forthcoming at the 
trials of some of his confederates; that on the 
11th day of Februaiy and third of his confine¬ 
ment, the petitioner obtained permission to write 
at the office of the prison, where he drew up a 
petition to the house, complaining of the outrage 
against the personal liberty of the petitioner and 
his son perpetrated by lord Sidmouth, which 
petition, addressed to lord Cochrane or sir Fran¬ 
cis Burdett, per favour of Samuel Brooks, esq. 
Strand, the petitioner the same morning delivered 
to Mr. William Adkins, the governor, to be sent 
according to its direction, but it was sent to 
Whitehall and there detained, and in conse¬ 
quence it never was presented to the house; 
that the petitioner discovered, on his first in¬ 
terview with his wife after his incarceration, 
that this petition had not been presented to the 
house, on which the petitioner wrote to his so¬ 
licitor, directing him to call at the office of lord 
Sidmouth, and demand that petition, or to pro¬ 
cure an older for admission to the petitioner to 
receive another petition, or to sue out a writ of 
Habeas Corpus in order to bring the petitioner 
into court, that some definite legal accusation 
might be enforced, or his discharge obtained; 
that on the next interview with the secretary of 
stater the petitioner complained to his lordship 
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of die detention of his petition at his office; hi# 
lordship however denied any knowledge of the 
circumstance, and stated he would order an in¬ 
quiry, but on the petitioner meeting sir Nathaniel 
Conant bejow, sir Nathaniel, in the presence of 
Mr. Adkins, told the petitioner that ‘ the paper 
was in the office, ami chat any person might 
have it that called for it, but that he (sir Na¬ 
thaniel) did not diink himself a proper medium 
of communication between persons charged with 
high treason and sir Francis Burdett; ’ a day or 
two following, on the 25 th of February, sir 
Nathaniel forwarded this petition to the solicitor 
of the petitioner, accompanied with a note, 
stating similar reasons for its detention at his 
office; that on the 27th day of February the 
petitioner was visited by his solicitor, when the 
petitioner furnished him with a second petition, 
which was the same evening presented to the 
house by the honourable Henry Grey Bennet; 
that the petitioner was taken six times before 
the secretary of state at Whitehall, on each of 
which occasions the petitioner did invariably 
solicit in the most earnest manner to be con¬ 
fronted with his accuser, or that the act of trea¬ 
son sworn to should be named, which being 
invariably refused, the petitioner constantly chal¬ 
lenged the pretended charge of high treason as 
false and unfounded, unsupportable by evidence, 
and totally groundless in fact; and the petitioner 
moreover observed to their lordships, that he 
was held by mere arbitiary authority, inasmuch 
as no proceedings in law had been instituted 
against him, nor could he be legally restrained 
fiom retiring from that office to nis own home; 
that on the first five times of the petitioner’s 
examinations (as they were improperly denomi¬ 
nated) he was each time remanded to prison on 
commitments by lord Sidmouth and sir Nathaniel 
Conant, both stating that the petitioner was 
charged before them on oath, and during this 
period the petitioner was denied the possession 
of pen, ink, or paper, or intercourse with his 
friends, or the knowledge of public affairs, his 
lordship having assumed the power to dispose 
of the petitioner at his will and pleasure, al¬ 
though the laws for die security of personal 
freedom were then in full force; that on the 
sixth and last time of the petitioner's examina¬ 
tions he was remanded on a commitment by 
lord Sidmouth only, the Habeas Coipus Sus¬ 
pension Bill being then passed, in which com¬ 
mitment his lordship desisted from inserting the 
mention of any oath against the petitioner; that 
the petitioner, apprehensive that he would be 
detained for an indefinite length of imprison¬ 
ment, did, on the 10th day ofApril, deliver to 
Mr. Adkins, the governor of the House of Cor¬ 
rection, a petition addressed to the lords of his 
Majesty's most honourable privy council, pray¬ 
ing, that if any legal charge had been preferred 
against him he might be liberated on bail, or in¬ 
vestigation be instituted into his case forthwith, 
in order to enable him to prevent the utter ruin of 
his manufactory* and the reduction of his wife 
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to extreme poverty; but in the afternoon of the 
same day the petitioner and his son (who had 
been kept separate from the petitioner since the 
first moment of his confinement) were removed 
to the Surrey County Gaol, Horsemonger-lane, 
where they were again separated, the petitioner 
was put in irons like a felon, and carried to one 
of the strong rooms or condemned dungeons, in 
which he remained until the 27th of July, in 
utter solitude, accommodated with a bag of 
chopped wooden rags for a bed, a tub in one 
corner for a water closet, a pail to hold water, 
a tressel for a table, a chair, a chamber-pot, a 
stick for a poker, and a bit of an old tin pot for 
a shovel, the use of candle was prohibited, and 
fire ordeied to be extinguished at dusk; the 
petitioner was moreover denied the intinduction 
of a box to hold his clothes, and his flute was 
taken away the instant of his arrival; that in 
the room beneath the petitioner’s were confined 
three or four condemned criminals, whose la¬ 
mentations, moans, and death songs or hymns, 
till the day of execution, were so piercing and 
incessant, that the feelings excited in the peti¬ 
tioner in that dreary situation altogether pre¬ 
cluded him from enjoying any repose, and 
greatly aggravated his sufferings both personal 
and mental; that three magistrates visited tire 
petitioner whilst he was ironed, and approved 
of his accommodation «n every respect, unless 
the secretaryof state should give contrary orders; 
the irons were however removed on tne third 
day; that the petitioner was only allowed to 
have interviews wiih his wife through a grated 
door twice a week, in the presence of the turn¬ 
key, and the petitioner’s wife was circumscribed 
to a single hour to visit the petitioner and his 
son, who was placed quite at the other end of 
the prison; that the petitioner in the month of 
June did petition the house for redress, in con¬ 
sequence of which he was visited by some 
members of the house, after whose visitation 
the petitioner was admitted to walk for exercise 
in a passage between two rows of cells, and he 
was allowed to have his musical instruments, a 
feather bed was furnished, and the use of candles 
was permitted; that the petitioner learns with 
astonishment and indignation that some of the 
allegations of th.1c petition were contradicted, for 
the petitioner assures the house that there is no 
allegation in that petition which he is not pre- 

E iared to prove at their bar to be strictly and 
iterally true; that on the 27th day of July the 
petitioner was removed to the room of his son, 
who had been similarly ill treated during their 
separation; that throughout the period of the 
petitioners recent imprisonment, with the ex¬ 
ception of his wife, all his friends and relatives 
were prohibited from visiting him, notwith¬ 
standing his urgent solicitations to the contrary; 
that on the first day of this present month tne 
petitioner and his son were taken to the office 
of sir Nathaniel Conant at Whitehall, and there 
offered to be released on entering into recogni¬ 
sances in the sum of idol, each to appear in the 
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Court of King’s Bench on the first day of thfc 
present term, and from day to day to answer td 
such matters and charges as should then and 
there be produced against them, and not 
to depart the Court without leave, with 
which conditions the petitioner and his son 
refused to comply, insisting upon being brought 
to trial for the offences imputed to them, or 
being discharged unconditionally; that the pe¬ 
titioner and his son were liberated on the even¬ 
ing of the 20 th instant, by order of lord Sid- 
mouth, without being required to enter into any 
acknowledgments, and without any compensa¬ 
tion for this illegal, unmerited and protracted 
persecution ; that the petitioner particularly 
wishes to impress upon the attention of the 
house, that at each of his interviews with lord 
Sidmouth, b -tween the period of his arrest and 
final commitment, the petitioner did uniformly 
insist upon being confronted with the person 
who was said to "have made oath against him, 
but that no intreaty or demand could induce 
lord Sidmouth to comply with this just and 
legal request; and the petitioner consequently 
believes that the pretended charge of high trea¬ 
son against himself and his son was altogether a 
mere rubrication for the most wicked purposes, 
and that no person ever did make oath against 
them relative to any matter or thing which could 
warrant a suspicion of high treason; that the pe¬ 
titioner finds his business completely ruined, hi* 
future prospects overcast, and his character 
deeply injured by many false and scandalous 
rumours originating from this persecution; he 
has been treated with the greatest indignity, 
cruelty, and injustice, for no assignable cause 
whatever, except the personal hostility of lord 
viscount Sidmouth; the petitioner therefore prays 
that the house will institute an immediate inquiry 
into the allegations herein set forth, in order that 
the grievances of the petitioner may be fully re¬ 
dressed.” 

Mr. Bennet rose to present a petition from 
another of the same class of persons. It was 
from William Ogden, a man 74 years of age, 
who solemnly protested before Goa, that he had 
done no wrong, although he had been kept for 
nine months in confinement. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. It 
set forth, “ that the petitioner is an old man, 
seventy-four years of age, with a large family 
dependent on him for support, and during his 
absence his wife solicited the overseers of Man¬ 
chester for relief, but was rudely refused any, as 
he the said petitioner was an advocate for par¬ 
liamentary reform, although he has paid the 
poor rate in Manchester for thirty-six years, 
and by his two wives had seventeen children; 
he wa3 seized, by a warrant from lord Sidmouth, 
on Sunday morning the 9 th of March 1S17» 
while in bed, the day before the meeting of the 
10 th ; his house was rummaged, his property 
carried away, and all his papers, and though 
nothing was found but what was perfectly legal, 
he was committed to prfton in'sOlitary cotmfie- 
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ment, nor had he any meat allowed him fi om 
Sunday morning till Tuesday at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, when, on complaint to Col. 
Sylvester, the magistrate, he was 01 dcred a three¬ 
penny pye, which was all the meat allowed him 
at that prison; he also informed the said magis¬ 
trate that his shoes were broke, and not fit for 
such a journey, on which the magistrate said, 
‘Get him a pair, Nadin, get him a pair;’ but 
the catchpole replied, * Why did you not send 
for another pair ? ’ to which the petitioner re¬ 
plied, ‘ I have not always two pair, and did not 
know of marching orders; ’ but Nadin replied, 
* It’s too late now,’ and ovei ruled the colonel, 
as none were given the petitioner; he was then 
loaded with a manacle not less than thirty 
pounds’ weight, and treated in the most brutal 
manner by the constable, and Nadin his deputy, 
whom the petitioner has every reason to con¬ 
clude was the informant against him ; as he had 
for six weeks befoie declaied to the petitioner 
personally, that if he did not discontinue his 
attendance at the public meetings he would ap¬ 
prehend him ; conscious of the rectitude of his 
conduct, the petitioner disregarded his /*ude 
threat; but before the meeting of the 10th of 
March commenced he was appiehended by the 
said Nadin, and therefore did not attend ; on 
application to face any informant, the petitioner 
was treated indignantly by the ferocious Nadin, 
and immediately posted off; the ponderous 
irons the petitioner was loaded with broke his 
belly, and caused an hernia to ensue about eight 
o’clock in the evening, when going to bed, and 
it was impossible to alarm the gaoler; the peti¬ 
tioner remained in that dreadful state for more 
than sixteen hours in the most excruciating tor¬ 
ture ; on the turnkey appearing in the morning, 
two surgeons were sent for, who, after using 
such means as seemed to them necessary, found 
nothing would do but the knife, and appre¬ 
hended, from the petitioner’s age (seventy-four), 
he should die under the severe operation ; the 
pain he endured 1 was so great, that he insisted 
on that means being resoited to; they unwil¬ 
lingly commenced the operation, which con¬ 
tinued for one hour and forty minutes ; and, 
praised be God, and the skill of the surgeons, 
the petitioner survived it, contrary to the sur¬ 
geons’ expectation, but much debilitated in his 
constitution, and he is fearful he shall never be 
able to follow his employ as a printer; Mr. 
Dixon the surgeon, and his partnef, performed 
the operation in Horsemonger Gaol, and can 
witness to the truth of this statement; the 
wound in the groin of the petitioner was above 
seven inches in length, and Mr. Dixon had his 
entrails out of his belly in his fingers, like a link 
of sausages; Mr. \Yaltcrs the governor was 
also there, and can speak to the fact here re¬ 
corded ; thus has an old man been torn from his 
family, and ruined in his business, by the base 
municipality of Manchester alone, who alone 
were the rioters, one of whom was a clergyman, 
the Rev. Mr. C. Ethelston; for the petitioner 
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declares before God, who is both omnipotent, 
omnipresent, and omniscient, he had done no 
wrong, though he has suffered all this, and been 
near nine months in solitary confinement, 
through the machinations of mean unworthy 
men, who have disgraced the very source tint 
created them ; the petitioner, therefore, humbly 
hopes that the house will not pass any act of 
indemnity so as to preclude him from seeking 
that redress his hard case merits, and that remu¬ 
neration which he is in justice entitled to.” 

Sir Francis Burdett rose to present a petition 
of a similar nature. He said, it was scandalous 
and disgraceful to the nation that so many inno¬ 
cent men could be seized and subjected to im¬ 
prisonment, to want, and to irons: they were 
injured beyond almost any parallel. They had 
been arrested without a charge, they were con¬ 
fined and punished according to the pleasure of 
ministers, and they were most illegally discharg¬ 
ed without an opportunity of proving their in¬ 
nocence and their sufferings. They had al¬ 
ways pressed for a trial, but when the time came, 
their accusers shrunk from such a test of their 
conduct, lie moved that the petition be read, 
and that it do lie on the table. It would not lie 
idle there, for the noble lord’s (Folkestone) mo¬ 
tion would give an opportunity of making due 
use of it. 

The petition was read and ordered to be print¬ 
ed. It was the petition of John Stewart, wea¬ 
ver in Glasgow, and set forth, “ that the peti¬ 
tioner was apprehended by the sheriff of La- 
naikshiie on the 22 d of February last year, and 
put in prison, where he remained seven weeks 
and three days, when he was liberated on bail, 
without having been charged with any specific 
crime; that from the 22 d till the 2 <;th of the 
said month, lie continued in jail without fire, 
candle, provisions, or even a bed to rest upon, 
in that cold and inclement season of the year; 
that his prison allowance was only four shillings 
and eight pence per week, two and sixpence of 
which was expended in the articles of coals, 
candle, and other necessary things, leaving only 
two shillings and two pence to find him m 
weekly subsistence; tli.it the petitioner has a 
wife and three children who suffered severely 
from the want of his labour and company, while 
the loss of work, the expense of a bail-bond, 
and other charges connected with his confine¬ 
ment and liberation, have reduced his circum- 
stances and require redress; may it therefore 
please the house to take the above into serious 
consideration, and gi ant such redress as to them 
may seem meet.” 

/Parliamentary Reform.] Sir F. Burdett 
presented a petition of certain inhabitants of the 
parish of St. George, Hanover-square, which 
the clerk began to read. It expressed their con« 
viction, in common with that of the whole king¬ 
dom, that the house did not in any intelligible or 
constitutional sense represent the people, that 
they were the instruments of a weak and con¬ 
temptible administration, who had suspended the 
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constitution of the country, and punished the 
people at their pleasure. It then proceeded in 
these terms“ If the house will not listen 
to their complaints, or grant the requited re¬ 
form, they will most certainly resist the pay¬ 
ment of taxes.” 

Lord Castlereagh rose to request the clerk to 
read the last sentence over again. This being 
done, he rose again, amidst the cheers of the 
house, to say, that the language and spirit of the 
petition were neither respectful to the house, 
nor reconcileable with the laws and constitution 
of the country. He, therefore, moved, as an 
amendment, that it be rejected. 

Sir F. Burdett contended, that, as the peti¬ 
tioners were to resist the payment of taxes only 
in a legal manner, their petition ought to be re¬ 
ceived. It was the very principle and spirit of 
the constitution, that the people should pay no 
taxes but through their representatives. If, 
then, they were called upon to pay taxes which 
their lepicsentatives had not imposed, the con¬ 
stitution and laws of the count) y should protect 
them from the payment of those taxes. 

Lord Castlereagh lose again, and barely read 
the obnoxious sentence. 

There was a general call for strangers to with¬ 
draw, but the petition was iejected without a 
division. 

Sir F. Burdett then piesented ten petitions of 
inhabitants of Bath, piaying for univeis.il suf¬ 
frage and annual parliaments.—Ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Bank ok Enulw'D.] On Mr. Brogdm’s 
bringing up the repot t of the Exchequer bills 
bill, 

Mr. Tierney said, lie had a question to put to 
the right hon. the Chanci llor of the Exchequer, to 
which he felt it of gicat importance to obtain a 
definite answer. The light lion, gentleman had 
called tor a giant of thiity-nine millions by Ex¬ 
chequer bills: he was then satisfied with a gi ant of 
thiity millions, which, it was repiesented, would 
be sufficient to meet all the chaigcs on the revenue 
previous to the Eastci holidays. What, theie- 
fore, he wished to know was, whether the sum of 
six millions, to be paid to the Bank on the 5th 
of Apnl next, was included in these thiity mil¬ 
lions ? In other words, would this grant meet 
the cui rent expenses, and discharge the demand 
of the Bank ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
it would fully meet the cunent expenses, and 
the whole sum, due to the Bank, if mcessaiy, 
but lie was inclined to think, that the lepayment 
would be gradual, for the mutual convenience 
of the parties. 

Mr. Tierney said, whether the repayment 
were in one sum, or by partial payments, was a 
secondary consideration. The fact he wished 
to ascertain was, would the six millions be paid 
to the Bank at the time fixed by the act of par¬ 
liament for its repayment ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
do part of this sum would be due until the 5th 
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of April. Then the repayment would com¬ 
mence, and, as he had said, would, for mutual 
convenience, be gradual. 

Mr. Tierney remarked, that the convenience 
of the party to whom the money was to be paid, 
would be best consulted by liquidating the de¬ 
mand. It was most important to the coun¬ 
try that it should be repaid to the Bank at the 
time specified by law, because it went to afford 
to the Bank the facilities of meeting its engage¬ 
ments with the country, by paying its notes in 
cash. But, what said the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer to-night ? That on the 5th of April 
the payment of the six millions would take 
place ? No such thing—it would only com¬ 
mence. So that, if the right hon. gentleman 
should think proper to pay the Bank a one 
pound note, he thought the enactment was ful¬ 
filled. On a former evening he (Mr. T.) had con- 
ratulatcd himself on having at length pinned 
own the Chancellor of the Exchequer to some¬ 
thing precise. But now they were wholly at 
sea again. Eveiy thing definite that the right 
hon. gentleman had before stated, relative to the 
payment of these six millions to the Bank, at 
the time specified, he had now knocked on the 
head. If there had been any arrangement be¬ 
tween the right lion, gentleman and the Bank, 
in common candoui why not state it ? Then we 
should start fair. What he now heard, satisfied 
him as to a rumour which he had that very day 
heard from persons conversant with these af¬ 
fairs, that the repayment of these six millions to 
the Bank, as positively arseiUd by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, never was in contem¬ 
plation. lie was never able to comprehend 
wlutt the right lion, gentleman was at. All 
persons who thought they undo stood the Eng¬ 
lish language, fancied the other evening that 
the light hon. gentleman had said, that the 
Bank would be paid in money. Now, however, 
it appeared, that nothing ot the kind was to 
take place. The lx at rule for lion, membei s 
would be, whenucr they asked the light hon. 
gentleman a question, to wait for a fortnight 
beioiC they satisfied themselves that they com¬ 
pletely understood his answer. ( AlaughA 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he was 
peisu.idtd that the light hon.gentleman was the 
only pet son in the house who undei stood him 
on a fate occasion in the way in which he had 
desciibed. On that occasion the right hon. 
gentleman asked him, whether the six mil¬ 
lions which would become due to the Bank of 
England on the 5th of Apiil next, would be 
paid in Exchequer bills, or in money ? His 
reply was, that it would be paid in money. But 
he had not said—indeed the question had not 
been asked him—that it would be so paid on any 
given day. His answer was simply to be un¬ 
derstood in this sense, that government did not 
intend to icnew the six millions in Exchequer 
bills, but that, at some period within the time 
specified by act of pailiament, that sum would 
be paid to the Bank in money. He had not 
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stated the precis'* time wh *.• it would !>* actually 
paid, but the w.rut uf t'>e m'..’/ v • ou! i 1.1 no v.u\ 
impede the rcMinpt ‘011 ot c.:sli paynenis by die 
Bank, abundant provisi a haring been ir...Je 
with reference to that object. 

Mr. T/ern.j, observed, tl'.it holding in his 
hand an act cf paili.intem, which said, that the 
six millions should ! v ’ mp. < 1 iO she Bwikoii th.c 
5th of A pul n-.xt, he had e.ikt’d the right hoe. 
"cntleman whether n w.is his intention to repay 
it in Exchequer bids or in money ? The right 
hon. gentleman looii d, in money- He (Mi. 
T'ftncN) cot.a..!y then ur»doiM'Xj.l that it was 
to he so jepaul in money on the day speed/ d in 
the act. Such was the obiiiseivr, ot his int-d- 
lcct, that, when he knew that money bccim* 
due on the 5th o! ApttJ, and when the tight 
hon. gentleman told him that it was to he paid 
it: money, he was f >ol cm e h to be! iCt e t-lt.ii. it 
would be p.iid on f r - it d. y, ( A Ian y 
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tv nment being able to raise money at two per 
tent, must in time establish as low a rate of in- 
i vos f ihioughout the countt y. He was one of 
those who wen* of opinion, that a low rate of in- 
tmest, must be highly advantageous to the com¬ 
munity. It w.is in itmlf evidence of a state of 
prosperity. It stimulated national industry; it 
itonnlaied umimercc ; it stimuLt'ed agi iculture. 
It atfoided ficilitiea to that great, respectable, 
.aid .-ic;moderating cl.is.i, the landed interest, to 
uric nioivy on the security of their estates at a 
model ate interest, lor tlie improvement of their 
pn'p. ,ty. Dmiug the latter periods of the late 
w.-i, it was absolutely impossible for any gen- 
tbrnan of Leaded ptope, ty to raise a shilling on 
tV't pi ope: 1 y at legal interest; and those who 
per city to raise money on 
compelled to do r.o, eithe. 

. . ■ exirting law, o by cou- 
. mvi *,us red rp' ons temis. 

: tr;' V’i id ! Wilt ri'fpeet to 
f dir .1 or Bn p tr.d. lie Inc! 
re,.:.;: •’ to intetfeie 

•• e: e-ut ,g >h* B utk in this ie- 
i.i, bom: . rxi'iig ih,it that house 
.u tea •.! se with the Bank le- 
i .'e oi d'.'otnt. At the same 
.' * ‘hr ;i.\i!eg'-s, immunities, 

■ Bulk detived from 
• o.wnt and the legis- 
; bought too 
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be paid before the end of the scss.on. By the 
act of lfiln, an option was given to government 
to prolong the payment to the Bank of t’n.s loan 
of six mdiiom, i jr three ycait. Did the tight 
hon. gemkrxin mean to Mute, that, if the Bank 
did not requ.re die money, o; it lie wue not 
disposed to p.,y it, he should fee 1 justified in 
delaying the payment to the cxt< nt of that 
period ? It was not, however, entirely for the 
purpose of putting this question that ht had 
risen. He rose to express his hope, that the 
right hon."gentleman, in raising money, would 
adhere to the syst- m which had been pursued 
so advantageously for the public, in the mode 
of issuing Exchcquet bills, dining the last five [ 
months; namely, to issue them at the late of 
two-pence per lent, per diem, which was equal 
to about three per ccr.t. per annum. If from this 
were deducted the premium of one per cent, boi ne 
by those bills since October,it would appeal that 
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.a, . . .! member of that house, 
v, ‘o i!ie jno.luctioii of as low a 
at possible, In* suggested whether 
• c ;oedn.nr, and becoming, in the 
..id ;o ifiiuce :!*. *i: rate of dis- 
: to fnUi per i cm. If, as a Bank 
v. c _■ tddi 03 aing the court of p.-o- 
. immeuii such a measure. 
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even on Jn uroim ! of its udv image to the Bank 
itself, ,i J.cc wuj little or n idling to do 
whde th.* o'-.cir.t was m .iatain *d at five per 
tvc. v I 1 '-., j;: i.'i mobabilitv, there would be a 
great a: d to do i re the discount reduced to 
four per e 

d he Ci r.ir.Ji-.r r f the Exchequer , in reply to 
the (gKWii.i with whicli the hon. gentleman 
to; I'lwm-d f.; s obsiivaticns said, that the 0 ]i- 
iio.i ci ir, g.cri.oj the repayment of the s.x 
million : .o >i, • Bmfc lor thiee yeais would nor 
beucfgptij, but tii it they would be repaid in 
the touts ■ of the year. lie agreed, in a gieat 
mi .g.u e, v, i.h wlic.t laid subsequently fallen 
fiom the him. geriueimn, and must express the 
great giaiilieat’on which Ins Mijesty’s ministei* 
derived horn bi ing able to raise money on more 


money might be raised at present at so small a advantageous terms than had ever before been 
irate as two per cent. This was certainly a state obtained in tliis country. 

of things exticmely advantageous. Besides the The ieno; t was then agreed to, and the bill 
positive sav.ng (which, if the same amount of was ordered to be read a third time on Monday. 
Exchequer bills were issued this year as in the The Malt, &c. Duties Bill was reported, and 
last, would come to five or six hundred thou- ordered to be read a third time on Monday, 
sand pounds) there was another most important Const a ci.ks of W kstm i n.st r n .] Mr. Cal- 
beni fit, namely, the tendency to keep down the craft presented a pet'tmn of William Lee, high 
rate of interest of money m the country. Go- constable of Westminster, and the petty con* 
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stable* acting under him, praying for a remune¬ 
ration for attending the houses of pailiament. 
The Prince Regent’s recommendation being sig¬ 
nified, the petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Scotch Burghs.] Lord Hamilton rose to 
make a motion relative to some late transactions 
in the burgh ol Montrose, which were likely to 
have a material influence on the futute situation 
and destinyof Scotch burghs.—He said,he should 
commence bydeclaiing what his intended motion 
was not, and then proceed to state what it was. It 
was not any disguised motion for pailiamentary 
reform, nor had it any necess.ry connection 
with that unwelcome topic. Ins motion would 
be, for the production to this house of those 
proceedings of the pri\y council, which were 
technically called the act and wat rant, by which 
.1 new election of magistrates had been granted 
by government to the burgh of Montiose, and 
also a ladical and important a'toration laid been 
made in the old constitution ol that burgh. The 
learned Lord Advocate h id d. clan d i >.stsession, 
\. lien he (Lord A. H.) had suppoitedrhe prayer 
of some Scotch petitions for pailiamentary re- 
Tmi, that the people of Scotland w.re satisfied 
nil things as they weic. Such a declaration 
v,oukI suielv not be made now. They who had 
ubsciyedwhut had passed in that country foi 
T last six months, who had noticed how' many 
public meetings had been held foi the sole pur¬ 
pose of conaidei ing the al u.es and mismanage- 
ln mt m th. ii iiuighs, who had s •. n how all the 
rev. sji.ip. is ni that country hul teemed wth 
<* ions f-om the ditierent burg’ , stating the 
gruvunccs which they actually suffered, and 
the helpless and cruel condition of distress and 
insolvency to which they weie approaching, 
would find some difficulty in believing the leain- 
.d lord’s ataoition of last yeai—that the people 
..f Scotland wvie satisfied with these matters as 
they w'eic. lie was convinced, that neither the 
noble loul opposite, nor any other member of 
hisMaje ty’sgovernment, ifhe could be made per¬ 
fectly acquainted with what had passed, and was 
pasting, and likely to continue, in the Scotch 
height', would voluntarily continue that system 
of baud which wasted file resources, and of 
■Hf election in the magistrates, which eluded 
and defied ail responsibility. One lact alone 
would shew the wretched state of things in 
those burghs—it was this—that the inhabitants 
of a buigh in Scotland, who had no voice in 
the appointment of the magistrates of that 
burgh, and no control ovei then rood. et. were 
nevertheless liable, according to tin b. t inhu¬ 
mation he had been able to obtain, and accord¬ 
ing to the highest legal opinions, fur what¬ 
ever debts they might in their magisterial capa¬ 
city contiact. Indeed, it had been solemnly 
decided, within the last fifty veais, both in the 
court of exchequer and court of session, that 
they, the said couits, had no jurisdiction against 
the magistrates of a burgh, in questions of ge¬ 
nera! account. 'This abuse was founded upon 
another still gi cater—-namely, self election in the 
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magistrates—a practice contrary to all reason, 
sense, and justice, and to every principle of the 
British constitution. Indeed, it was an abuse of 
such a nature, when applied to a corporate body, 
which had duties to perform, that the wit of 
man could not contrive a mode better calculated 
to produce the most domineering arrogance in 
these municipal governors, and in the helpless 
governed the most abject state of subjection and 
servility. In several burghs in Scotland, the 
magistrates, if they chose, were, year after year, 
self elected in perpetuity. In most, the matter 
of election was so managed that it amounted to 
the same thing. In other burghs, the magis- 
tiates were not bound to reside, and, in fact, 
did not reside, and were rarely seen in the 
burgh,whose concerns they pretended to manage, 
except once a year, to be re-elected. All these 
were abuses of the most discreditable and inju¬ 
rious nature. It was not his wish or intention 
upon the present occasion, to excite any unplea¬ 
sant feelings on the subject. He bv no means 
meant any hostility to the learned lord, or the 
honourable gentlemen opposite. He should be 
veiysoiryif any thing ne said or did, should 
be lnju.ious to that cause which he was anxiou* 
to stave. Jt was the cause of Scotland, and, in 
ins conscience, he believed, that in no way could 
he moic fflecieally promote the best and per¬ 
manent into,outs of that country, than by using 
his humble efforts to effect the destruction of 
this odious system of burgh management, to an¬ 
nul that abominable abuse, the self-election of 
magistrates, and to establish the liability of those 
entrusted with the funds and possessions of 
burghs, to have their management brought to 
the test of stiict and accurate accounts. lie 
would now proceed to detail the particulars of 
the case, which hul occasioned his motion.— 
What had occurred was this:—Inthecourseof last 
yea'- ; ,.n n regular election of the magistrates took 
place at Montrose—it was deemed, indued, 
wholly void—and thus the burgh, in its corpo¬ 
rate capacity, had lapsed, and become dormant. 
There existing no power within it to revive 
itself, application was made through the Lord 
■Advocate to the King in council, to re-establish 
tlu functions ot the burgh, by granting what is 
calli'd a poll-election, that is, an election of the 
magistrates and council by a geom! voteo: poll 
of the burgesses. Thus far h" had nothing to 
object to. But, besides this poll-election, the 
act and w:i’rant ot his Majesty in council had 
taken to itself the piivilege <n also granting a 
change in tlu* set or constitution of the buigh ; 
and this, he contended, was an usuipation of il¬ 
legal power.—And altnough he was ready to 
admit, that the altei ation u as an improvement, 
and a benefit to the buigh, yet lie must object 
even to .1 benefit, if it was conferred th’ough the 
mediumof an usurped and unconstitutional power 
in the crown, lie would illustrate lus meaning by 
reference tcfwhat took place last session, in re¬ 
gard to the distinguished person who lately sat in 
the chair. A message from the crown was 
O 2 
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brought down to the house, soliciting the means 
of making provision for Lord Colchester. Now, 
although the sense of the house was in favour of 
the thing to be done, there exisicd a very ge¬ 
neral, and very just, lesistance to the manner of 
doing it, because the house of commons thought 
that any pecuniary remuneration to their speaker 
ought to emanate and ore irate hom themselves. 
So, he said, vv ith legal d to Montrose. The crown 
was right in 1 , viving the dormant power of elec¬ 
tion, but if any change were to be made in the 
buigh i’.sdr, it ought to have been made by par¬ 
liament, and nut Ln the iveie will of the crown, 
that is, by minister)s. lie would not pretend 
to set up ins opinion in optic sition to the 
opinion of the Lord .Advocate, of the Attoiney 
and Solicitor-general and the pi ivy council—nor 
dill he; but lie had endeavoured to avail him¬ 
self of legal authority in Sco land by eveiy 
means in Ins powei, and cou'd find no autho¬ 
rity, dead o' living, which wculd sanction this 
cxtiaordira, \ ] uwer in the ciown. VVi uld the 
privy council do the same thing in other buighs 
under sinnl.a cncumstances ? What had U..n 
done amounti d to nothing more norh ss than this 
—that the cii.wr te.ck on itself to altei the consti¬ 
tution ol a buigh in such a way, as ma.erially to 
afftet tht r« piesentation in that house. It consti¬ 
tuted new'olficis, to which tire light of voting for 
a member or paili. nu m was attached. Was the 
noble loid of opinion, tlu , as of te n as any burgh 
in Scotland fill into a situation sinulai to that 
in which Montiose had been placed, such burgh 
might not only be revived by the crown, to 
whiih indeed them could be no objei tion, but 
might also be new-modelled according to its 
pl< esuie ? It was no aigumcm in favoui of the 
pioceidug. to say that ti e n. v. set granted to 
Mor.t;o.-e was supt iior to the old one. If the 
ciown, cn us own specific auihoiity, could u.ive 
a constitution bitttr and mote enlarged than 
that which originally existed, it might, if it 
chose, undei the same power, or assumption of 
powei, give one wo>se and more contracted; 
nay, fui ther, if the crown could change the set 
in Septembei last, as it had done, it could change 
it again in January, and again in June, and tlies 
the form; if not the existence, of all the Scotch 
burghs was dependent upon the mere will of 
the crown, or rasher u’>un the will or capr ice 
of its ministers. He wished to have this preli¬ 
minary point settled previous to calling the at¬ 
tention of the house to a more extensive consi¬ 
deration of the subject on a future day. What 
he called in question was, the power of the 
crown to alter the constitution ol these burghs, 
and not its power to revive their lapsed or dor¬ 
mant existence. Supposing that parliament 
should take into consideration the grievous mis- 
management, and decayed state, of the Scotch 
burghs, and should effect an amelioration of 
their situation, what cause would Scotland have 
to rejoice in such a just and beneficiSI measure, 
if, the moment afterwards, his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ter* might abrogate all that had been done, by 
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granting a new set, and making what alteration* 
in it they pleased ? Theie was another point to 
which he wished to advert. The learned loid 
knew veiy well, that theie was a society in Scot¬ 
land. called the Convention of liurghs. This 
Convention, he Mievcd, clainitd the power by 
law, but certainly had in fact exercised the 
powei, of altciiii-r the constitution of several* 
burghs. Now, if this Convention had such right, 
and if his Majesty's government had also the 
same light, he begged to know to which of 
these authorities tiie burghs must submit ? He 
would ask the learned lord which of these 
conflicting powers was supreme, which sub- 
oidinate? or, whither thev had both concur¬ 
rent juii.idiciion ? And in the last case, if their 
edicts in these matters should not agree, who 
was to decide betuein thim, and what was the 
legal unitdy, or appeal ? Many of die buighs 
of Scotland were so overwhelmed with debt at 
this moment, that little or no revenue remained 
for thir current expenses, and the buigcsses 
felt considerable alarm for their own individual 
and piivate pioperty. He believed, that,accord¬ 
ing to the best authoiity on this point, the 
buigi ssi s were liable for the debts of the burgh. 
And it was notorious throughout Scotland, that 
manv of the buighs were involved in the gi cut¬ 
est financial difficulties, and were threatened 
with dissolution. It hud alieaJy happened in 
one, that no peisors could be persuaded to un¬ 
dei take the office of magistrates. Several indi¬ 
viduals had refused to act after bung dieted. 
If no political interests vveie concerned, he was 
suie that the state of long continued abuse they 
had suffeied, and ot degradation into which 
they woe fallen, would excite the sympathy 
of all patties in the house. But he would not 
now enlarge on that subject, he would rather 
say too little than too much on these collateral 
points; his object was, to piocuie* a fair and 
candid consideration of the immediate subject 
befoie the hous". He must repeat, that his ob¬ 
jection was not to the thing done, but to the 
manner of doing it; not to the alteration of the 
set, but to its being done by the ciown, which 
he could not hut think as illegal in fact, as in 
spiut it was unconstitutional. The noble loid 
concluded with moving, “ that there be laid be¬ 
foie this house, a copy of the act or warrant of 
his Majesty in council, dated in the month of 
September 1817, authorizing the guild biethien 
and inhabitant burgesses in the burgh of Mon¬ 
trose, to elect fit persons to be magtstiates and 
town-councillors of the same, and authoiizmg 
and ordering an alteration in the former set or 
constitution of the said burgh in all time coming.” 

Lord Caitlereagh said, that if he had rrgaid- 
ed this as a mere legal question, involving the 
consideration of a branch of the laws of Scotland, 
he should have left it to his learned friend, (the 
Lord Advocate) to reply to the statement of the 
noble lord; but viewing it in another and in 
a more extensive manner, he should object to 
the motion oa those grounds. He felt great 
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pleasure in admitting, that the speech of the of an arbitrary system of interference with the 
noble lord had been marked with every degree constitution of these burghs. It was enough to 
of candourhe had stated, that it was not his shew, that, in the present case, the crown had 
wish to connect the particular reform which he not wantonly invaded the corporate rights ot 
desired, with any general reform in the repre- the burgh. Whether the crown was authorized 
sentation—he had rather in view an immove- to act as it had done, was a question that might 
mentin the administrative than in the representa- come befoic the house in a much more suitable 
. five charade i of the burghs: but although he had way than by the present motion. It was not 
not opened the general question of parliamentary impossible that the election of the member for 
reform, his motion cert tinly went to that ob- that class of burghs to which Montrose belong, 
ject. The refoim which he wished would lead ed, might be questioned by the unsuccessful 
to an extensive change in the burgh elections of candidate, and a committee of the house, act- 
Scotland, and, therefore, would carry reform ing on their oaths, under the Grenville act, 
into the representation of that part of the coun- m»ght have to dispose of it. 
try. But he had not adduced veiy strong reasons Mr. Abcrcrcmby contended, that this ques- 
for the production of the document, even on tion had no connection with the subject of par- 
the more limited ground of impiovement in the liamentary refoim, except in so far as anv ques- 
admimstiation of the burghs. '1'here might tion which had reference to the pc) sons who re- 
be defects in that administration, as there turned membeis to parliament could be consider- 
were in eveiv institution; but, in so far as his ed as connected with tint subject. Had the mown 
Majesty's ministers were acquainted with the in this case only exercised those poweis which 
state ot the country, there was no part where were necessary to give activity to the adminis- 
the population was in a sounder condition than tration of th-- burgh, which was suspended by 
in the burghs of Scotland. There seemed, how- the non-election of magistrates at the pioper 
ever, to be a defect in the law with lespect to time, no complaint could have been made; but 
those butghs. The noble loid had stated, that not contented with this, the crown had com- 
the inhabitants had no power to take cognizance pletely alteied the set of the burgh.—The alte- 
of their pccumaiy concerns, or to control the ration might be veiy beneficial in this instance ; 
administration of their funds. But this evil hut a precedent was established, which, in the 
might be obviated by the bill which he under- hands of bad ministers, might be employed to 
stood his learned friend (the Lord Advocate) justify the woist cncioachments. The noble 
intended to introduce. With respect to assuni- Iqnl had told them, that the question might be 
ing a right of taxation, lie could not conceive discussed with moie propriety elsewhere. But 
that, in any of the hut ghs, the magistiates and it was not lik-ly that any of the inhabitants of 
town-council would think of setting up an aibi- Momiose, who \veie .ill pleasid with the alteru- 
t'ary right of assessing their h llow-citizens, or tion, would dispute it in a court of liw. A 
that there could be any difficulty in resisting an committee under the Grenville aci might de- 
atumpt of tbit natuie. As to the legality of cide on the meats of a paiticular election, but 
what had been done, he thought that the house could not determine the geneml question, 
weie not likely to be good judges of that sub- He could have wished that Iiis noble fnend’s 
ject. Whethei the chailei w.is or was not I motion hail been more complete—that he had 

legal, accoiiltng to the law ot Scotland, was t also moved fo: the old set of the burgh, that 

rather a question foi th ■ judgment of a coini or j the house might hue seen the extent of 

la a, than fur the decision of that house. No j the .ilter.itions made by the crown. If the 

individual of Mont'ose could be ad- cred by the j mown h id exeicised a power which did not 
change wiio hid not his legJ icmedy: he | Ixl ing to it, psiliameiit was bound to inteifare, 
might, inacouitof law, question the legality I He was not acquainted with the laws of Scot- 
of the election of magistrates under the n w i land, but, m lus view of the question„the act of 
charter. The question might also be biought j the mown, in alreunir the sit, was illegal, as the 
foiwaul in the convention of Buighs; (hat I n.Jus ot tin- bug’ll weir not abiogated and dis- 
convention might refuse admission to t!u de-, sob-.d, but only ifoi main. In England, when 
legate from Montiose, and then the que.-tion, ‘ tm .e is a failuie to eh-ct coiporate oincets, 
wbetln-i that delegate hud a right of admission | the co-poidtuin is, so bn a; relates to its 
or not, might be discussed. The nobk ioui ' i> uvei i-f action, dissolved, until ipvivcd by 
had argued, that though the piesent aiiamy -, (Ik uown. At all ev sits, n mqunv ought 
mi nt foi the burgh of Montrose was good ri ii- to be instituted, mote pamcilnJv as he un- 
»elf, ministers might afterwards make o'iiei J deistood that, in the coins'- ot the present 
airangements, of a very different cha.actei, to j i ai. lue or six burghs woJJ be in a simi- 
favour political views. But here, it appeared ’ lai situ.,tion to that in which Montiose Ind iatvly 
that, the act had giown out of the circum-j stood. ronnected is he was with Scotland, 
•tance of Lhe suspension of all the poweis of In- w is glad to h -ar Horn the noble loid a lan- 
the burgh. The relief was geneially solicited i age icsi voting th.r counti v sc- dilh n-nt from 
—there was not one complaining party; and, that whici^he h .d neaid tiom ..i.ii tv-fore:—all 
therefore, it was unfair to consider an act called was now smooth and tianquil, tin e were no se- 
for under such circumstances, as the beginning j ciet committees, no disloyalty or disaffection, and 
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it was owingto the excellent conductofthc magis- 
tiates oFburghs that things went on so urdcily! 

The Lord Advocate said, that, upon .1 late oc¬ 
casion, no charge of disloyalty 01 disaffection 
had been htought by his noble Fiend, or him¬ 
self, against the people of ILut’aui genn ally— 
it was cnlv GL.sgow and its ncgiibouihood to 
which the chatge of taking 'Leal oaths applied. 
With iespect to tlie tjucie;on now befojc t!ie 
house, the nolle loul (.Lord A. Hamilton) had 
stated, that the magist.ai.’s oc a Laugh m Scot¬ 
land possessed an unluiuled pt wei Oi t'.xeug 
the propci ty of the i diabitaats. That this state¬ 
ment w.:s unfounded must be envious to tire 
house, and he was suipnscd mat its uCv.urrfuy 
had not st:tick die noble lord himself. Had ihe 
noble laid foigetlen, that, in the deela-ation of 
grievances, at the revolution, it was express’ v 
staled, that, to levy monrv, w thout the am..rat 
of pa. L ment, was ilk gal? lie would ,.sk the 
noble Lid, whether, in any of the buighs whi 'h 
he declared to be in a suite of utter insolvency, 
a single suit had ever been brought ag.rmt any 
ora* of the inhabitants tor payment of J'e debts 
of the community ? Fiom the r 1 r.'i.r on d r.vn- 
waids, with, he believed, one suvA exu ptiou, 
and which was so only in appeal..* cm no mm 
had occurred in which the l r , via Id 
to be li. ble for debts con:.arm.' •' .1 m .gi - 
nates. Ifs knew that opinions h. a t _n ; ,v v i 
by counsel, that the innabiu.its \ ..a 1 . o . Lr 
the debts of the burgh ; (/urr) lv‘, aH.ic.: 0 i: 
those opinions had been given many vc.u.i ’go, 
no suit had ever L>een cw.i.iknaa on them, am. 
opposite opinions h.au Lecn given, even by some 
of the counsel who sc n..ne:s had . n ::o t, iumpli- 
antly, but so un.suallv, proclaimed on .1 foinxr 
ever.ing. (See page £t,V.) lie could i’do.m die 
noble lord, that the m..g, .tiav-s ; ,f -ome bn, gas 
had att< mpitd to levy p< ttv cnstiify v die cv- 
frayment of the public d.cLt; in . ,b* aie.i,, foi 
instance: but the quesron w s t I'nd.ciy de¬ 
cided, cn appeal to t'ne Hew e o; I . • 1 that live 
magistiates of burgh* bed 1,0 moii oowir tc 
levy customs. 1 he ruble d, in p it of hi? 
argument, had reicried to a rise dcadi d by the 
barons of the exchequer, but he ia. i eg y. mi - 
taken it. .It was alleged, that, by ,.e oiu Scotch 
act, the barons of the exchequer wnc cm. u war¬ 
ed to audit the accounts of loyalbuighs; but, in 
the case in question, the Larons relu&idto sus¬ 
tain that juiisdiction. This v,,,g however, 
merely a question of audit. 'I lieu*was hudiv 
a year in which some of the burghs did not 
make application to the legislatui e for a power 
of levying money to pay their debts: but, if the 
magistrates possessed that power, would they 
think it necessary to apply to parliament ? The 
noble lord had stated, that the inhabitants of the 
burghs were placed in the most abject state of 
aeivilily, because the old council annually eject¬ 
ed the new. But, surely, the power of appoint¬ 
ing successors, was not worse than tint power of 
holding places for life. In a great many partb 
of England, the magistrate# of boroughs v/cre 
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appointed for life. It was strange, then, that 
those who blamed the Scotch burghs, did not 
blame the close boroughs in England.—The 
noble lord had said, that the advice given to 
the ciown, in the case oi Montrose, was ille¬ 
gal, but he had not adduced a single argu¬ 
ment in support of his proposition. Perhaps, 
the noble loid was not aware, that the le¬ 
gality of the power exercised by the crown, 
1:1 the c..ue of the burgh of Montrose, was 
1 vt;jally lcccgnizcd in the declaration of 
giLvarvts. Tim grievance imputed to King 
J.miiswas, not that he had altered the consti- 
u turns of burghs, but that he had done so of 
his own autho.ilv, “ without judgment, surren¬ 
der. o: content.” In the c.r-e of the burgh of 
Stirling.;n 1 7 S l, a similar warrant had been issued. 
Counsel acre luted in that case before the new 
cons'i’uiLn was gianted ; and although the set 
cf tha'. b e ri h was afterwards brought before the 
come o! session seveml times, and before five 
or s'x committees of election in the Howe of 
Commons, it was ivvei objected, that the wal¬ 
ler.: u.is void and null. In 17»<», a motion was 
made to inquue into the .vale of the burghs in 
Scotland ; mid, m the repoit of the commuiee, 
the rod's v.'tiO discussed in which alti rat.ors 
couid b • 'e : :SI'■ nude, by eovi.u. of tinie, by the 
bun,h-> then.'i ■ ,.nd i»y li.e art of the ciown. 
The e v-e o'. Si:, h was ■ i Ion id to, and the light 
oi alt' :ir. - the sc,as v.a.- done m I ,s], was not 
I qti-'>nc.*a d. Vi e nhe'.u.on in Sti:liny, was pi-, 
cu rathe u. t 0 as that which nad been madeinthe 
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King might a. eir. ,1 1,: K 1 -. Now, if this w to 
admitud by tiu hon. </t ntlem-n, v'd he beli-veij 
it could not be denied, tiieie Was an end of the 
question. Tlie hon. and learned genth man had 
piofessed Hmseit to be totally igr.oi ant of the 
law or Scotland. It appeared by tlie ques¬ 
tion now at issue, that lie might lu.vc pio- 
fe.ssed himself equally ignoiant of the Jaw of 
England. The lion, and learned gentleman 
had said, that, in England, when thcie win 
a faiiuie to elect corporate officers, the whole 
corporation was dissolved. But was the lion, 
and learned gentleman so little lead in that Jaw 
as not to know, that that point had been so¬ 
lemnly argued before JLoul Mansfield in the 
year 1775 , and settled, by the unanimous opi¬ 
nion of the Couit of King's Bench, exactly the 
other w r ay? In fact, in this lespect, the buigha 
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.of England and Scotland were in precisely the only bound to revive, but to revive in a certain 
.same situation; and if, when a warrant of revivor and precise form. 

was granted in England, changes could legally Si v James Macintosh said, that the learned lord 

be made in the constitution of the burgh, the had used an argument, connected with the ques- 
same might be done in Scotland. He had been tion of parliamentary reform, which h« could 
asked by the noble lord, whether he intended not help noticing. He had said, it was strange 
to propose the'same alteration in every burgh, that those who blimed the Scotch burghs, 
which, by neglect, might be disfranchised ? He did not blame the close boroughs in England, 
should answer no. Every case must stand on Now, in England, there were some close bo¬ 
lts own meiits. The same constitution could roughs, and some in which there were tights of 
not possibly be applied to till the burghs, be- popular election; but in Scotland, there were 
cause electoi s, with the same qualifications, could none of the litter desenption ; so that, who- 
not be bad in all of them, the situation of the ever supported the English constitution could 
btiighs being radically diffeient. And here he not like the constitution of Scotland. In Scot- 
wished to state distinctly, that no genei.il mea- land, throe was the most peifect uniformity on 
sine could be adopted for reforming the chatters m oliguchical ptinciple.—Of all systems, lie 
of tile Scotch burghs. Their chatters, no doubt, most abhorred that of universal suffrage: it 
might be abrogated in a mass, and their ancient was, indeed, the worst ol all— [hear) if not a 
lights destioycd—the burgh system might be mor.stious inconsistency with all bums of 1 m- 
ovcrtuincd, and a new one intioduced—bet, by mansociity. (Hear.) It never exist 'd in this 
one general measure, to require that all the country, and if it had, lie should have thought 
b.uglis should adopt the same constitution, ts abolition the best pi in of reform. ( H.-ar .) 
would be absolutely and physically irnpiv.ai- ilut, in Scotland, there was an uniformity of the 
cable.—It was said, that the question did not opposite kind. Theie was no popular election, 
touch on patliamentat y lcfotm. This was true, or picmnce of popula - election. So that Scot- 
if the question was confined to the con iicler.ilion lmd, though i* by the union enjoyedfethe pro¬ 
of the particulai case; but if, til deli’nee of the lection of the rice constitution of England, did 
act of Union, it wir intended to introduce a not in the nobler sens * participate in it. It was 
new system of election in all the biugiis, it a gioss fallacy, therefore, to compare the state 
would have the same effect rs a sweeping mea- of ilie lepresentation in Scotland with that in 
suie of pailianvmtai y ieform —( lh\a-, f. o:n the Fng! uid.—He did not v.'.sh to sneak to l!m d:y 
opposition.) The gentlemen opposite imagined leg d question, but legal qut s.ions affecting the 
that there was an inconsistency in this a cm- constitution, and particularly the rights of elec- 
ment; but he contended, that the power wltich tion, were peculiaily subjects for the considera¬ 
ble vi own had enjoyed before the union, was Lion of that house. The question now was, not 
continued to it by that act. II s .isseition in the whether the ciown possessed tiie power of re- 
last session, that the people of Scotland weie vivinga burgh, whose charter had been lost byan 
satisfied with the constitution of thei. huiglis, intermission of election, but whether it possess- 
he would rejicat. 1 fe did not m, an to s ;v, that cd the power of altering its constitution. This 
iliey wl.c unanimous. The Scotch who not was a question on which g.cat doubt existed, 
famous tor unaniimty, as it was always supposed and he did not mean to give -n opinion on it. 
that ,m argument was a ievou.^e amusement The right rested on a single case,shat of Stir- 
with that ancient people. {Hear.) Hut he had ling; which had never been decided in a court 
no doubt that the majontv we. e s.itislicd, though of law, or in pailiament. In such a case, it was 
gieai pains had been taken to excite n ferment, the duty of the house to require information, 
In foui -fifths of the buiglis there had Iren no and he should, therefore, vote for the motion, 
meeting, and in the otheia, tlm meetings had Mr. J. P. Grant said, he should not give any 
taken place among tliose iubc.idilute coipomte opinion on the point of law discussed by the 
bodies, who wished to have the piivif ge of learned lord, but, if the crown had.pov/ei to 
choosing theii own deacons. 1 le v,as convinced alter the constitution of a burgh, when the 
til it the greatest alarm would prevail, if a ge- functions of the corpor, tion weic suspended 
nernl change m the constitution of tlie burghs by accident, which might frequently occur, 
wc le apprehended. 11 c would meiely add, some specific regulations should be introduced 
that it was lus intention, duiing the present ses- by the legislature. The ministers ihemsJ.cs, 
sion, to bring in a bill for the legnlar auvlit of if they saw that such cases were likely to liap- 
lbe accounts of the burghs, and this would ie- pen, ought to t,ike the opinion of parliament, on 
move all the objections to the piesent state of the extent to which the crown should be allow- 
the law. cd to go. With respect to the quietness of the 

Mr. Abercromby explained. lie said, that the people under the present system, lie had very 
learned lord had wholly niisnppjeliended his different information from that of the learned 
argument, which was, that in England a corpo- lord. No one complained of the alteration irt 
ration is dormant until revived by the crown, this case, as it affected the inhabitants of the 
which decides whether it will revive the corpo- burgh; but, if such a powet came frequently to 
lation at all, and upon what terms ; but that, as be exercised by the crown, it should be exgrcis- 
he understood, in Scotland the crown was not ed according to some general rule. There wa* 
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no probability of redress from the courts of law; 
.because, any application to the couit of session 
must be made by a constitutional member of the 
body whose election was complained of. It 
’was necessary, theicfoie, that the house should 
interfere. 

Sir R. Fcrgusson said, no one who looked at 
the deploi aide state of the representation in 
Scotland, could agree in the eulogies which 
had been pronounced on it. The people 
were, not in a state of ferment, but of great 
anxiety for a better system, of which they 
had seen a good example in the new consti¬ 
tution of Montrose.—The hon. baronet then 
read the paiting address of the late magis¬ 
trates of Aberdeen, who declared, that a new 
constitution was necessatv, for the sake both of 
the magistrates and people. This address was 
written by gentlemen who bud been in the uni- 
foim habit of suppoiting his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters. The hope of a change in the constitution 
of the buighs had been fostered by the commis¬ 
sioners at Montrose, one of whom, the sheiiff of 
Perthshire,praised the libeial constitution which 
the paternal government of the count! y had 
provided for them, and adduced it as a proof 
that the ministers were willing to effect refoim, 
whenever reform was necessary. He hoped that 
his Majesty’s ministers would act up to the 
libeial ideas which weie thus piaised by thou 
warmest adheients. 

Loid A. Hmriltoii icplicd. lie observed, that 
the Jramed loid had not met the question faiify, 

1 ut had justified \vhat was now done at Mont¬ 
rose, by what had been done at Stilling m 1781 
—and, by the same rule, v. hat had now been 
done at Montrose would form a precedent foi 
any s.milai transaction, next year, in any other 
buigh. The que.it.on, however, still u-turned, 
whether the crown had legally the power to 
alter, by its own authority, the constitution of a 
burgh,—how it phased—when it pleased—and 
as often as it pleased. The question was, cei- 
tainly, worthy of being se ttled, and if the ci own 
had any such legal power, even under cir¬ 
cumstances similar to those of Montrose—he 
meant when an alteration was requt sted by the 
burgh itself,—the consequence must be fat .1 to 
the stability of the burghs, even under any im¬ 
provement they might icceive. Tor if such 
change might be made, the influence of the 
Clown w.is so great throughout Scotland, that it 
might easily procuie an application, to be made 
for alteration in almost any of the Scotch 
burghs, at such time as its ministers cunct ;ved to 
be convenient. The learned lord had maintain¬ 
ed very positively, that the burgesses were not 
liable for the debts contracted by the magistrates. 
—He bad heard the opposite opinion alhimed 
by I gal authority quite as good as that of the 
lavd Advocate.—He did not wish now to aigue 
that point any further.—lie apprehended, how- 
evei, that the declaration of the learned lord’s 
opinion, this night, would alarm the* creditors 
of some burgh3, and bring their claims, and the 
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other municipal concerns, to a speedy crisis. 
One thing, however, he must pointedly remark. 
It was this: that although the learned lord had 
denied that the burgesses at large were liable 
for the debts of the burgh, he had taken care to 
avoid stating who weiehable. Surely, the credi¬ 
tors were not wholly without remedy or redress. 
The learned lord, too, had disputed the fact of 
the dilapidation and ruin of the burgh funds. 
(Here Lord A. Hamilton read a statement of 
the condition of Aberdeen, to piove the mis¬ 
management of its funds; w'hich, he said, he 
had received bom unquestionable authority.) 
“ Aberdeen had once been one of the richest 
corpoiations in Scotland; its funds were now 
dissipated, and its corporate managers had 
fuithcr contracted a debt of 2so,ooo/. They 
had, dining a few years past, borrowed 57,000/. 
to pay the inteiest of theii debt. The magistiates 
were ex-officio managers of the chanties in the 
neighbourhood, and they had hot rowed these 
funds, and thus involved these charitable insti¬ 
tutions in the gcneial wreck. They had taken 
up money of eveiy knk-session that would 
lend it. At the last election, only two persons 
could be found to accept the office of coun¬ 
cillor. There exist now only six, instead of 
nineteen, that is, four undor a quorum, qualified 
to act. The ciiizens have now an action before 
the couit of session,bv wInch they hope to dis¬ 
franchise the buigh, with the \i.-w of obtaining a 
new set.” He appealed to an l.on. member pre¬ 
sent, (Mr. C. 1 oibes) whether this weie not sub¬ 
stantially collect. Simil tr facts, to a gieater or 
ess e\ti nt, might be adduced in the case of half 
the royal buighs in Scotland, as lie could prove 
before a committee of the bouse. Well as he 
was acquaint! d with the gioss abuses existing 
m Siotch buighs, and then geneial pievalenre, 
still be bad been suipuscd, since the time lie had 
given nonce of tins motion, by the numerous 
iepic„ontutions he bad received of facts, new to 
him, offi.rcd to be substantiated by pioof, and of 
complaints of gtievous injury and impending 
ruin; all tending to establish the same point, 
the cruil, uiinous and oppressive mismanage¬ 
ment ol the burghs. The geneial subject,how¬ 
ever, was not now befoie the house, and though 
ve fun-saw plainly, that Ins pn sent motion was 
j to be nog,.uved, he should feel it his duty to 
bring this very qu -sMonable power of the crown, 
to alt i the set of a buigh, again under con¬ 
sideration, togethei with a mote extended view 
of this impoitant subject. 

Mr. Fttrquhar obsei ved, that the aft.iii s of the 
corporation of Abcideon, had lately experienced 
considerable improvement. So far fioni being 
in the s‘ate which the noble lord had repre¬ 
sented, they had actually paid four and a half 
pel cent, on tin ir debt, and were now in a con¬ 
dition to pay five per cent. 

Mr. Forbes stated, that (he buigh of Aber¬ 
deen had been involved in some difficulties by 
the purchase of a large quantity of ground which, 
for some years, the corporation could not let on 
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building leases, but lately they had made a great 
number of feus. Every question had two sides, 
and the noble lord appeared to have seen only 
one of the present—that against the corpora¬ 
tion. In a short time, the state of the burgh 
would be materially improved. 

Mr. IV. Smith said he had been a burgess of 
Aberdeen for more than forty years, and he 
hoped that he should not suffer horn the fright¬ 
ful picture of its debts which some persons had 
been pleased to draw. The funds were not in 
so bad a condition as had been represented. 

Mr. Dougins said, tint the embarrassments of 
the burgh were so far removed, that after paying 
the interest of their debts, the corporation had 
been enabled to form a sinking fund of 300/. a- 
year. 

The question was then put, and negatived 
without a division. 

Dioits of the Crown.] Sir J. Macintosh 
moved for an account of all prizes of wa r , otlvr- 
v/ise callid droits of the crown, or droits of 
admiralty, together with such prizes as have 
been adjudicated to the captors since 1793, 
with the date, amount, resource, and applica¬ 
tion of each receipt. 

The Chancellor of the F'cchejuer suggested, 
that such an account would be attended with 
great difficulty and expense, and the motion was 
with frawn. 

SuRGEin Regim,'\T!ox Hii.r..] Mr. Brngden 
brought in a bill “ for regulating the Piactiee of 
Surgei y, throughout the United Kingdom of 
Cheat Britain and Ireland.” It was read a first 
time, and, on the motion of Mr. J. P. Grant, 
was ordered to be punted. 

After reciting, that ignorant and incapable 
peisons aie not restiain *d bv law from practis¬ 
ing suigcrv; whereby the health of great num- 
beisof persons is much injuied, and the lives 
of many destroyed ; it enacted, that fiom and 
after it shell not be lawful fo; any 

person to practise surirerv, for lucre or profit, 
unless he shall have been personally examined, 
as lo Ins qualification anil fitness thereto, hv-th ■ 
Royal College of Suigeons in London, oi by 
the Royal College of Suigeons in Edinburgh, 
or by the Royal College of Suigeons in Iieland, 
or by any other college of surgeons u Inch may 
hereafter be legaliv incorporated in any part of 
the United Kingdom ; and unless lie shall hive 
been admitted a member of the college Ivloie 
which such examination shall have been made, 
and thereupon shall have received a diploma or 
testimonial of his knowledge and ability to prac¬ 
tise surgery, and of his admission under the sc 1 
of such college; for which diploma or testimo¬ 
nial not more than the usual fee shall be de¬ 
manded and received. 

And be it further enacted, that every person 
who shall have been so examined, and shall 
have received such diploma or testimonial 
under the seal of any one of the said loyal col¬ 
leges, or of any other college of surgeons which 
may hereafter be incorporated as aforesaid, shall 
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be entitled and shall have the right to practise 
surgery, in any and every part of his Majesty's 
dominions, any law or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that all and every person or persons who shall 
have been duly examined by one of the said 
royal colleges, or by any other college of sur¬ 
geons which may hereafter be incorporated as 
aforesaid, and shall have thereupon obtained a 
testimonial of qualification as a principal sur¬ 
geon in his Majesty’s army or navy, and who 
shall have actually served in that capacity, shall 
be entitled to practise surgery in any and every 
part of his Majesty’s dominions. 

And whereas by a certain statute of the parlia¬ 
ment of In land, passed in the thirty-sixth year 
of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
“ an Act for the further Regulation of Public 
Infirmaries or Hospitals,” it is enacted, that from 
and after the passing of that act, no person 
should be capable of being elected a surgeon to 
a county infirmary or hospital, who should not 
previously have obtained letters testimonial of 
his qualification under the seal of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland; and that no 
other qualification or examination should be 
n ’cessary to make any person capable of being 
elected surgeon to such infiimaryor hospital: 
and whereas bv a certain other act, passed in the 
i (ihy-fouith year of his present Majesty, intitul¬ 
ed, “ ah Act to amend several Acts for erecting 
or establishing Public Infirmaries or Hospitals iu 
Ireland, so far as relates to the Surgeons of* Apo¬ 
thecaries of such Infirmaries or Hospitals,” it is 
piovided, that letters testimonial of the College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, shall be laid before the 
gland juries in the said act mentioned, previous 
to the itquiring or making any presentment of 
any sum of money to a surgeon of any infirmary 
or hospital by such grand juries: and whereas it 
is just and expedient that the provisions of the 
j said arts should be extended to the members of 
the Royal Colleges of Surgeons in London and in 
Edmbuigh, and to any other college of surgeons 
which may hereafter be incoiporatcd as afore- 
1 said : be ; t therefore enacted, that the members 
■' of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, 

1 and of the Royal College of Surgeons in Edin- 
; burgh, and of any other college of surgeons 
i which may hereafter be incorporated as afore¬ 
said, shall be eligible to all tin* offices and ap- 
! pointmenrs, mentioned in the first recited act, 
i and shall lie entitled to all benefits and advantages 
J given and intended by the second iccited act, on 
! the production of the diplomas or testimonials 
| under the seal of their respective colleges, in 
the same manner as the membeisof the Royal 
College of Surgeons in lieland have been since 
the passing of the said iccited acts. 

And whereas surgical knowledge is frequently 
required in the practice of midwifery, and it is 
expedient that male poisons so practising should 
be qualified to render surgical aid ; be it there¬ 
fore snacted, that from and after it shall 
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not be lawful for any male person to practise 
midwifery, unless he shall have obtained a di¬ 
ploma or testimonial as aforesaid of his know¬ 
ledge and ability to practise surgery, under the 
seal of one of the said royal colleges, or of any 
other college of surgeons which may hereafter 
Ire incorporated as aforesaid; or unless he shall 
have obtained as aforesaid a testimonial of quali¬ 
fication as a principal surgeon in the army or 
navy,and shall have actually sei vcd in that capa¬ 
city ; or unless he shall have obtained the de¬ 
gree of doctor or bachelor of medicine from an 
university of the United Kingdom. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that nothing in this act contained, shall be deem¬ 
ed or taken to extend to any person resident in 
Great Britain or Ireland, and actually practising 
surgery or midwifery at the time of the _ 
but that every such person may continue to 
practise surgery or midwifery respectively, so 
far as any such person lawfully might have done 
if this act had not been passed. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that nothing in this act contained, shall extend 
or be construed to extend to lessen, prejudice 
or defeat, or in anywise to interfere with any 
of die rights, authorities, privileges or immu¬ 
nities, heretofore conferred upon, rested in, or 
legally exercised and enjoyed by any of the 
universities in the United Kingdom, or by any 
of the colleges of physicians in the United 
Kingdom, or upon, in or by the faculty of phy¬ 
sicians and surgeons of Glasgow, or by the 
master, wardens and society of the ait and mys¬ 
tery of apothecaries of the city of London ; 
but that the members of the said universities, 
and of the said colleges of physicians, and of 
the said faculty of Glasgow, and of the said 
society of apothecaries respectively, shall have 
and' enjoy all such rights, authorities, privileges 
and immunities, in as full, ample aod beneficial 
a manner, to all intents and purposes, as they 
might have done before the and in 

case the same had never been passed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , Feb. 16. 

Grievances uniter the Suspension Act.] 
The Earl of Carnarvon said, lie had a petition 
to present to their lordships from a person who 
had suffered under the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act, and who stated, that he had been im¬ 
prisoned without any cause. If the forms of 
the house would permit it, he should wish to 
move, without loss of time, that the petition be 
referred to the secret committee ; but as notice 
of the motion must be given, 6ome delay 
would arise, ar.d the report of the committee 
might, perhaps, be made to-morrow. 

The Lari of Liverpool said, the report would 
not be made to-morrow, nor, perhaps, for a day 
or two. It was the custom of their lordships’ 
house for some notice to be given of sfleh a mo¬ 
tion as that which the noble earl proposed to 
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make. The noble earl might, therefore, move 
that the petition be received to-day, and give 
notice of his motion for the earliest convenient 

day* ... 

Lord Holland said, it was important that peti¬ 
tions of this kind should be sent to the commit¬ 
tee, and he could see no objection to their being 
immediately referred. P.ipeis of another de¬ 
scription had been so refened since the commit¬ 
tee was formed. This certainly was a fact, un¬ 
less the reports which had leached hint on that 
subject were singulaily enoneous. 

TheEailof Liverpool said, that no pnpets 
had been referred to the committee since it was 
formed, except such as had been sent down by 
command of the Prince Regent. 

The clerk carried the petition to the Lord 
Chancellor, and it was found to want the word 
“humble;” beginning “ The petition of,” in. 
stead of “ the humble petition, &c.” 

The Eait of Carnarvon said, he had lead 
the petition, and could assuie their lord-hips 
that it was respectfully worded. The omission 
of the word “ humble,” he hoped, would not 
be considered of such consequence as to pie- 
vent its being received. 

Lord Holland begged their lordships to con¬ 
sider, that as this was a petition from a peison 
who complained of nothing less lhan illegal and 
unjust confinement, it was one which they ought 
not to reject on the ground of any light or tri¬ 
vial infoimalitv. 

The Earl o( Liverpool thought, that it would 
be proper to have the petition altered, as he 
understood it was not the custom of the house 
to leccive petitions so informally worded. 

The Marquis of Lansdovine said, that 
where there appeared no intention to treat the 
house with disi espect, there could be no reason 
for rejecting a petition. His noble frit-nd had 
stated, that theie was nothing impiopcr in the 
wording of the petition, except the omission 
which had been mentioned. When such com¬ 
plaints as that now offered were made, their 
lordships ought not to make objections to peti¬ 
tions on meie form, but open wide their doors 
for their reception. 

The Lord C/iawellor said, that the petition 
boie on the face of it a reason for not receiving 
it. It was quite contrary to their lordships’ 
practice to receive petitions so worded. 

Lord Holland asked, whether the noble lord 
meant to go the length of sayiDg, that no peti¬ 
tion, in which the word “ humble” had been 
omitted, had been received by the house ? 

The Lord Chancellor said, lie had by no means 
pledged himself to any such thing. It certainly 
wa* not the practice to receive petitions with the 
omission which occurred in the present case, 
and it would require, perhaps, moie time to as¬ 
certain whether there was any precedent for 
such an omission than to get it supplied by a 
new petition. 

Lord King wished to press on the consider¬ 
ation of the house, that, as this was a petition 
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which purported to come from an injured indi¬ 
vidual, every facility ought to be afforded to the 
complaint. The noble earl who brought it up 
had assuied their lordships, that it contained no¬ 
thing disrespectful; and the objection related 
only to one word, and that a word of omission. 
It appeared to him, that it would, therefore, he 
highly improper to refuse it, especially when 
the noble earl meant to move, that it be referred 
to the secret committee, for which there might 
not be time, if an alteration in the petition were 
insisted on, as he unclei stood that it would be 
necessary to send it lo Manchester. 

The Earl of Carnarvon hoped, that there 
would be tins; for the motion he intended to 
snake, befee the secret committee reported to 
the house. It th.-re should he time for altering 
the petition, he would get it done before he 
made the motion for referring it to the commit¬ 
tee. In the mean time he moved, that the pe¬ 
tition Le read.—Ordered. 

The petition was then lead bv the cleik. It 
purported to be the petition of Philip Drum¬ 
mond, of Manchtster, seedmaker, and set forth, 
that the petitioner had been pi csrnt at a meet¬ 
ing in March list, called tor the purpose of pe¬ 
titioning the Pi trice Regent to withhold his as¬ 
sent from the bill foi suspending the habeas 
corpus act. The petitioner was addiescing the 
peisons assembled for ties purpos ', when a troop 
of hoise came among them to break up the 
meet '',--. U could be proved, that thcie never 
was ,t more peaceable and regular meeting in 
M inchester than that which had thus been dis- 
tuibed, until it was broken in upon by those 
riotous, not to say Jiunken, soldiers. The pe¬ 
titioner was arrested and conveyed to the Old 
Bailey Ihison in Manchester, whcie he was al¬ 
lowed only four ounces of bread and one ounce 
of cheese lor the day. He applied for other food, 
and ofFcted to pay foi it himself, but was not per¬ 
muted to have it. He was sent off to London, 
without being allowed any time for preparation. 
Mr. Silvester, hearing of his distressed situation, 
sent luni some things, which would have been 
useful to him, but he was net allowed to receive 
than. AVhen sent off, he was chained by the 
b g to another pmoncr, by a chain of notliss 
than thirty pounds weight. He anived in Lon¬ 
don on the 1 5th ol March, and was conveyed to 
the house of correction in Cold Badi Fields. 
He was aitei wards carried before Lord Sid- 
inouth. When befoie his lmddnp, he stited 
openly what he had done, and called upon the 
noble loul to bung forward his accusers. He 
w.is told he should have a fair trial, and was re¬ 
manded. On the 28th of Ainl, he was removed 
to Dorchester gaol, and afterwards to Exeter. 
In the month of December, he was set at liberty, 
on entering info a iccognizance to appear in the 
Court of King's Bench on the first day of term, 
and every subsequent day, until he was dis¬ 
charged. He accordingly came to London, 
and, in compliance with the conditions of his re¬ 
cognizance, attended the Court of King’s Bench, 
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until he was, with others, finally discharged on 
the 31 st of January. While he remained in 
London hewas obliged to contract debts, and he 
had been furnished with no means of defraying 
the expense he had been put to, or to enable 
him to return home, by his Majesty’s ministers, 
though it was by their order he had been ille¬ 
gally arrested, and obliged to undergo all these 
haidships. He had solicited an interview with 
Lord Sidmouth before he left town, intending 
to represent his case to lorn, but the noble lord 
would not see him. The petition concluded 
with urging on the consideiation of the house 
the sufferings of the petitioner, and his loss by 
the debts he had been obliged to contract, ana 
prayed, that their lordships would not consent to 
any bill of indemnity which might be proposed 
for ministers. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, after giving notice 
that he should on Thursday next move that the 
above petition be referred to the secret commit¬ 
tee, asked, whether it was likely the object of 
the motion m’giit not be disappointed by the 
report being m the meanwhile made ? 

The Kail of Liverpool replied, “ certainly not 
before that day." ' 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , Feb. 15. 

Exchequer Bij.i *;.] An account was present¬ 
ed of exchequer bills an 1 bunk notes deposited 
by the Bank i.i the Exchequer (pursuant to an 
order of the 3.1 instant). .See the Appendix. 

Conveyance;;-’.] A petition was presented of 
certain attoinies or York, complaining of per¬ 
sons not ol th * profession di awing conveyances. 
It was ordered to lie on t lie table, and to be 
printed. It set forth, that by the laws now in 
force no person can be admitted to practise as 
an attornev and solicitor unless he has duly 
served a cleikship of five years, and has paid 
stamp duties on his articles of cleikship, and 
on ins admission, amounting together to up¬ 
wards of ms/.; and that these laws have been 
highly beneficial to the public by increasing die 
respectability of atloi nies and solicitors; that 
convey.: icing is a principal part of the business 
of an attorney and solic.tor, and requires a libe¬ 
ral education and extensive learning, and that 
the piaciice of it by ignorant peisons is highly 
injurious to tin- public, by frequently invalidating 
or rendering > neenre the titles to landed pio- 
perty ; that the rump acts of the 44th and 55th 
years of his pres- nt Majesty authorize any per¬ 
son to draw and prepare conveyances, who shall 
take out a yearly ceitilicatu on an eight pounds 
stamp, provided he be a member of one of the 
fom inns of couit, and that a person maybe- 
come a member of one of the inns of court at 
an expense of t>s/. or thereabouts, without keep¬ 
ing any number of terms, oi producing testimo¬ 
nials of professional education ; that, in conse¬ 
quence of the low stamp duties on the yearly 
certificates of conveyancers, and the easy means 
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of obtaining admission as members of an inn of 
court, sheriffs’ officers, auctioneers, discarded 
writers from attornies’ offices, inferior school¬ 
masters, tradesmen of almost every description, 
and other ignorant and incompetent persons, 
are now practising in various paits of the king¬ 
dom as certificated conveyance!s, to the great 
injury of the profession, and the public detri¬ 
ment ; and praying that the house would be 
pleased to take the subject into immediate con¬ 
sideration, and that an act may be passed for 
preventing uneducated and incompetent pei- 
sons from piactising as conveyance: s, and for 
regulating the examination and admission of 
sucli persons as may in future be admitted to 
practise, and that they may be subject to the 
same extent of stamp duties as are now imposed 
on the articles of cleikship and admission of 
attornies and solicitois, with such other regula¬ 
tions and provisions as to the house shall seem 
expedient. 

Cotton Manufactories.] Lord Stanley pre¬ 
sented a petition of persons employed in the cot 
ton factoiiesof Bolton-le Moors, for a restriction 
of the time of actual labour. It set forth, “ that 
the petitioners are generally kept at woik at 
such factories horn thirteen to fourteen horns 
in each woi king day in the week, save the inter¬ 
val of dinnei, and also except on Saturdays, on 
which days the horns of labour are somewhat 
lessened ; that this extended labour is found, 
by fatal experience, to be attended uith the most 
baneful consequences to the health of the per¬ 
sons thus employed, ,<s a large portion of them 
can abundant! y prove, being per to imed in rooms 
which, in addition to the ordinary insufficiency 
of ventilation, are often rcndeied still more un¬ 
wholesome by artificial heat, or steam, and by a 
mixtuie of dust with light particles of cotton 
continually Hying oft in theprogiess of the ma¬ 
nufacture, which cannot fail to be imbibed at 
eveiy bieath ; that those who survive to a very 
moderate age, are by such long and pernicious 
confinement, and tlic attendant evils thereof, 
tendered feeble and emaciated, which disquali¬ 
fies them to perform the usual quantum of woi k, 
and then the employers dismiss the unhappy- 
objects, who must give place to those more ac¬ 
tive and robust, no master (according to the 
established custom) choosing to employ any but 
such as can turn oft a sufficient quantity ; thus, 
at an age at which in other businesses persons aie 
termed most useful and steady, the labourer at 
a cotton factoiy is termed superannuated, and 
forced to finish his days in indigence and 
misery r , whereas, if the houis of daily labour 
were abridged, many useful lives would be 
saved, and those of others rendered longer use¬ 
ful in the manufacture and to their families; 
that the petitioners, in representing theii own 
unfortunate situation, beg leave to obseive, that 
thiy also fed the unhappy condition of young 
childi en working in the said factorjes, who in 
many instances are connected by the dearest 
ties of relationship with the petitioners, and who 
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[ from the length of time and unwholesome na¬ 
ture of such employment manifest early appear¬ 
ances of defoimity in their limbs, and all the 
other evils of sickly and impaired constitutions, 
which none can wonder at who are informed 
that these young children, fiom six years of age 
■and upwards, seldom leave the factory or mill, 
not even for refreshment, from their coming in 
the morning till they go home at night, when 
their pores bang open with the intense beat of 
the factory they are exposed to the severity of 
the winter’s blast, to snow or rain, with vny 
oft a scanty covering; herce freqm nt maladies 
aie contracted in youth, which bung on weak¬ 
ness and consumptive habits to such as arrive at 
puberty, which many do not, and thus the lace 
of many families are vitiated, and hereditaiy 
complaints entailed ; that the petitioners might 
add many moie grievances, were it not to tire 
the house, and, grievous as they am, there re¬ 
mains not the least hope of relief but from the 
wisdom of the legislature, because certain mas¬ 
ters will always be found desirous of keeping 
theii hands at work as long as possible, and 
others better disposed are unavoidably led to 
adopt the desti uctive example, that their yarns 
may not be brought to the maiket upon moie 
unfavourable terms; that the petitioners have 
patiently expected, during the last two years, 
that some amelioration to their haulships would 
bepiovided, agreeable to the regulations pro¬ 
posed in Sir Robert Peel’s bill, but they cannot 
adequately expicss their concern at the disap¬ 
pointment; they thciefore deem it expedient to 
submit to the protecting wisdom of the house 
the very many and peculiar sufteiings which 
they and their children woi king in cotton facto¬ 
ries endure, and to pray relief: the petitioneis, 
therefore, most humbly pray, that upon con¬ 
sideration of the said evils attendant on the ex- 
traordinaiy hours .woi ked in cotton lactones, 
which will be fully proved in all the allegations 
before the house, or a committee theie^f, when¬ 
ever it shall be thought piopcr, that a law may 
be passed to icstiict the time of actual laboui in 
all cotton factories to ten houis and a half each 
day, so as to allow, within the oidinai y space of 
twelve hours, half an houi foi buakfast and an 
hour for dinner, which time is of general obser¬ 
vance in othci employments much less prejudi¬ 
cial to health than those ol the pi tr mm is, or 
to do in the premises as to the house shall seem 
propel.” 

Mr. Philips said, it was the most anxious wish 
of the cotton manufacture!s, with a view to the 
refutation of the calumnies so indust)iously cir¬ 
culated against them, that the house would ap¬ 
point <i commission to inquiie into tlu*actual state 
of the m.mufactoiies, and he was pcisuadcd that 
the result would shew, that there weie no manu¬ 
factories in the kingdom in so healthy and good 
a state as those foi spinning cotton. Gieat mis¬ 
chief had been occasioned by the combination 
of workmen: they had a kind of central commit¬ 
tee, whose proceedings weie calculated to pro- 
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mote the spirit of Luddism. Combinations 
among the workmen respecting the amount of 
wages were very easily excited by the means 
that had been resorted to. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

A petition was then presented of owners and 
occupiers of cotton mills, for the appointment 
of a special commission to inquire into the state 
thereof.—It set forth, “that the petitioners have 
heaid with concern that it is intended to move 
in the house the revival of the committee whose 
labouis extended over so large a portion of the 
session of 1316, in inquiring into the condition 
of children employed in factories; that the 
minutes of the evidence taken before that com¬ 
mittee are very voluminous, and contain a mass 
of vague and inconsistent charges, which it is 
impossible to distinguish from the truth without 
much laborious application or personal inspec¬ 
tion of the factories; that the minutes contain 
also statements of facts confirmed by documents 
which, as the petitioners humbly conceive, 
establish beyond doubt the generally good state 
of the health, morals, and instruction of per¬ 
sons employed in factories, and that parliamen¬ 
tary interference for their piotection is wholly 
unnecessai y ; that the petitioners, anxious that 
the truth should appear, did invite, previous to 
the session of 1816, such members of the house 
as are connected with the county of Lancashire 
to visit the several factories in the town and 
neighbourhood of Manchester, that they might 
from actual inspection and comparison form 
their own opinion, and be better prepared to ap¬ 
preciate the testimony which might be offered ; 
and the petitioners numbly pray, that if the 
house require further information upon the sub¬ 
ject they will be pleased to appoint a special 
commission of their own members, for the pur¬ 
pose of examining upon the spot into the actual 
condition of pel sons employed in factories, and 
of comparing it with thjt of persons employed 
in the various departments of the cotton and 
other manufactures.” 

It was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Longitude.] Mr. Alderman (Food presented 
a petition of Christian Siemers, praying the 
house to take into consideration a new mode he 
had discovered of ascertaining the longitude.— 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

Chimney Swi Ei’Kii.s.] The house went into 
a committee on the chimney sweepers regulation 
bill. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that it was a desirable 
object to abolish the practice of employing per¬ 
sons under twenty-one years of age to sweep 
•himnies after the 1st of May, 1819. 

Sir G. Clerk approved of the bill, and wished 
to have its provisions as to Scotland clearly 
expressed. He moved some amendments 
for extending it to the United Kingdom, and 
for inserting the word “ stewartry,” as to some 
Scotch counties, which were agreed to. 


Bank of England. 

Some odier verbal amendments were made 
and agreed to, and the repoit of the bill was 
brought up by Mr. Gordon, and received. 

Malt Duties Bill.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the third reading of this bill. 

Mr. Brougham asked, whether there was any 
additional amount of taxation for the malt duty, 
as arrangements in such bills frequently pro¬ 
duced new taxation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it was 
only the annual bill. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Exchequer Bills Bill.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved the third reading of this bill. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he had understood from 
the right hon. gentleman, that the Bank loan of 
six millions was to be paid off, at some period, 
out of the supply votea during the present ses¬ 
sion. lie now rose to ask, whether, supposing 
the payment should be protracted beyond the 
5 th of April next, the time specified in the act, 
the same rate of interest as now paid, four per 
cent., would be continued, or what other rate 
paid to the Bank for the loan ? The bill, he 
was aware, enabled the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer to protract the time of payment, if he 
pleased; but the rate of interest was not speci¬ 
fied. Bv the present mode of issuing Exche¬ 
quer bills, (at two pence halfpenny) money 
could be raised by government at a rate of little 
more than two per cent., and it was important 
to asceitain whether the Bank should have the 
old rate of four per cent, continued for this ad¬ 
vance l 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
as measures would be immediately taken to put 
this loan in a course of payment, the rate of 
interest, if even continued at the previous rate, 
would make but little difference to the public 
for the time the loan would remain unpaid. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Bank of England.] Mr. Grenfell rose to 
move that the papers relative to the exchange 
of notes and deposits of Exchequer bills be¬ 
tween the Bank and the Exchequer, presented 
to the house this evening, be printed. 1 I wish, 
(said the hon. member) to explain to the House 
the particulars of this matter. For many 
yeais back, it has been the practice of the 
Bank to send two or three clerks to the Ex¬ 
chequer, there to receive, and carry away, such 
Bank notes as have been received from the va¬ 
rious branches of the public service. For these 
notes it is the habit and practice of the Bank to 
deposit at the time, as a security, Exchequer 
bills, bearing interest—for whom ? not for the 
public, whose money is taken on this security, 
but for the Bank. The Bank may, therefore, 
according to this system, deposit one day a, 
million of Exchequer bills bearing interest, be 
it remembered, for themselves, and take away 
a million of Bank notes—with these they may 
go into the market, buy up Exchequer bills, 
carry them on the following day to the Exche¬ 
quer, take out an equal number of Bank notes 
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in lieu of the deposit, and so continue traffick¬ 
ing and realising interest on the public cash, 
simply leaving at the Exchequer the secuiity of 
bills so bought, and beaiing interest for them¬ 
selves. The impoitance of this to the Bank 
maybe ascertained from this fact, that, aero;cl¬ 
ing to the accounts this evening presented, on 
an average of the whole year, the amount of 
money so carried away by the Bank was no less 
than 4,500,000/.” (Hear.) He, therefore, moved 
that these accounts be printed. 

Mr. Manning observed, that every one ac¬ 
quainted with the business of the Bank knew, 
that the exchange and deposits alluded to had 
been the practice ever since the establishment of 
the Bank. The pi ovision on this arrangement 
was a very wholesome and constitutional one, 
and the public should certainly be the last to 
complain, as the security or deposit of Ex¬ 
chequer bills given by the Bank for the notes 
taken from the Exchequer, was the most cer¬ 
tain and available one. It was also known, that 
the Bank were authorized by the house to pur¬ 
chase any amount of Exchequer bills they pleas¬ 
ed. There was nothing in this transaction that 
deserved to call forth the animadversion of 
the hon. gentleman. The Bank would be at all 
times ready to give every information, to shew 
the openness and fairness of their dealings. 

Mr. Tierney. —“ My hon. friend has not im¬ 
pugned the conduct of the Bank in these trans¬ 
actions; lie has not said a word against them. 
(Hear, from Mr. GrenfH.) The hon. member 
says, that the pi actice is a wholesome one— 
there can be no dispute on that—it is a whole¬ 
some one for the Bank, and must agree very 
well with its constitution—but is it equally 
wholesome for the public ? (Hear.) Here they 
may receive one million of Bank notes in a day, 
in exchange for a million ia Exchequer bilk, 
the notes may the next day be transformed into 
other Exchequer bills, and again exchanged for 
the Bank, who may continue this course, always 
reserving to itself the interest on the bills so 
purchased. This is, to be sure, all very well 
for the Bank, but is it equally so for the public? 
The hon. member has this night, for the first 
time, admitted, that the Bank purchase Ex¬ 
chequer bills, as contradistinguished fiom those 
they receive for advances made to the public. 
This is an admission that I have been aiming at 
for a number of years, and out it has come at 
last.” (Hear, hear.) 

The accounts were then ordered to be pi in ted. 
Grievances' under the Suspension’ Act.] 
Mr. Bennet presented a petition of John Bag- 
guley, apprehended at Manchester, stating that 
he had bc<y confined in irons for a month, and 
praying against the passing of any bill of in¬ 
demnity. 

Mr. Brougham thought it was due to the 
house, that cither then, or on some future day, 
some of the right hon. gentlemen oonnected 
with the Home Department, silould state to the 
house, whether or no the allegations in these 
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petitions were true. The present petitioner al* 
Wed, that he was kept in irons for one month. 
The infliction of such suff ciings was never con¬ 
templated by the law; the power given by the le¬ 
gislature was to detain in safe custody. If peti¬ 
tioners ventured by falsehood to impose on the 
house, it amounted to a breach of privilege, and 
the house, being in possession of the facts, would 
know how to uphold its own dignity. But 
it was incumbent on the right hon. gentlemen of 
the Home office to give the house the necessaiy 
information, and, while they withheld it, he must 
feel disposed to credit the allegations of the pe¬ 
titioners. 

The petition was then received, and oidered 
to be piintcd. It set foith, “ that the petitioner 
was on the 10th of last March, while addlessing 
a peaceable meeting, legally called foi the pui - 
pose of petitioning his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent to withhold his royal assent from the 
habeas corpus suspension bill, suddenly sin pnsed 
by a body of military, who withou 1 any the leas' 
cause rode thlough the people, tiamplcd upon 
and treated them in the most inhuman manner, 
and after the petitioner had been l opiated I y 
struck by the military, he was conveyed to the 
New Bailey, Manchester, where he remained 
until the following day, when he was inloi med 
he must go to London ; the petitioner was lh_n 
chained to the leg of another prihoiv r, and con¬ 
veyed to Cold Bath Fields prison, v.lv'.i he 10 - 
mained until the 15th of March, on which day 
he was oidered to appear before the honna'sHe 
pi ivy council, when he was infoimid bv LoH. 
Sidmouth he must be committed to pno.it #>n 
suspicion of high treason; the petitioner w.t 
then removed to Ilorsemonger g.-d, Sut 
where he was put in irons and 1 jJ v e«l up in 
loom until the loth of Apiil, on wlnJi t! an 
order was leceived that Iv n>i...L lv i >vc: to 
tile county gaol at GIoi'ia.si.m ; on Li, a-mai he 
was compelled to enter a i i-m in of cold w >vi, 
which caused a sevvie si* kr. in.-t mitfli 1 
the physician oidered him ..> I ■ ruimve I m:o 
the hospital; during his lilaclie request i! Hi. 
Baker, one of the visiting nt.gisliac.'-, to a;lj.'. 
some person to remain in t ! >< loom, as he was un¬ 
able to help himseli, bul was iniuiuvd by th.n 
gentleman, that Laid ilniiiKiuih’s oideis speci¬ 
fied that the petitionu must be kept ak.ue, and 
that no jiei son must see o. i_un\eise with him 
! but the keeper and nu.gi3ti.ites; ahei the le- 
coveiy the pidlionm he was ouieicd back to 
his foinii-r apartment; dating the fust tour 
moil das ol ti.e petition t’o confinement in thi* 
prison he was not allowed to speak with any 
person, no, not even a common felon, and when 
the door of his loom was unlocked, which was 
four hours every day, the petitionei no sooner 
left the room to take the benefit of the air, than 
the keeper always locked the door, thereby 
preventing the petitioner from leturning to his 
room, SO that he was repeatedly forced to en¬ 
dure the inclemency of the weather; on the sth 
of August 1817; an order was sent by Lord Sid- 
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mouth that the petitioner must be allowed the 
company of another prisoner four hours each 
day; in the month of October another order 
was received, that the petitioner might walk in 
the prison yard whenever he thought proper; 
on the 13th of November a King’s messenger 
came into the room of the petitioner, and inform¬ 
ed him that, in consequence of a petition sent 
by his father to the honourable privy council, 
the petitioner would be permitted to visit his 
mother at Manchester, who at that time lay 
upon her death-bed, and is since dead; on his 
arrival in Manchester he was confined in the 
New Bailey two nights and one day, at the ex¬ 
piration of which he was removed to Lancaster 
Castle; on the arrival of the petitioner in that 
prison he was informed by the worthy gover¬ 
nor, that he had received orders fiom Lord 
Sidmouth to keep the petitioner in close and so¬ 
litary confinement; the petitioner was then con¬ 
veyed to his destined abode, which was a flag¬ 
ged cell four yards square, the window of 
which was boarded up in the form of a prison 
shutter; the petitioner was allowed to walk two 
hours each day on a terrace which surrounds the 
keeper’s house; after he had been confined three 
weeks in this cell he was discharged, on enter¬ 
ing into his own recognizances in the sum of 
loo/., to appear in his Majesty’s com t of King’s 
Bench, Westminster, on ike first day of the 
present term, and so from day to day; the pe¬ 
titioner has accordingly travelled to London, in 
order to answer to such recognizances, and has 
appealed day by day until the sist of January, 
on which day his recognizances were dis¬ 
charged ; the petitioner having endured all this 
unjust imprisonment, at the end of which he 
was compelled to enter into recognizances, in 
order to evade future imprisonment; it is likewise 
the humble but firm belief of the petitioner, that 
the treatment which he received m the prisons 
of Horsemonger and Gloucester was wanton 
and cruel, and he prays that the house will pro¬ 
cure copies of orders sent by Lord Sidmouth to 
Mr. Walters, the governor of Horsemonger 
gaol, Surrey, and to Thomas Cunningham, the 
governor of the county gaol of Gloucester; and 
if such orders do not waTan' the treatment 
which the petitioner received, that the said go¬ 
vernors, particularly the l.iltri, maybe by due 
course of law called upon to answer for their 
conduct; and the petitioner further prays, that 
the house will afford him su< h redress as it may 
of its wisdom think fit; but, above all, the peti¬ 
tioner most humbly and most fervently prays, 
that no bill of indemnity may be sufleied to pass, 
but that his Majesty’s ministers may be called to 
an account for the cruel wrongs which they have 
inflicted upon his Majesty’s loyal and peaceable 
subjects.” 

Five petitions of freeholders and other inhabi¬ 
tants of Harrington, near Liverpool, against any 
indemnity, were then presented, and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Constables of Westminster.] Mr. Cal- 
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craft moved, that the petition of William Lee, 
high constable of Westminster, and the petty 
constables attending the Houses of Parliament, 
for remuneration (presented on Friday last), be 
referred to a committee, to examine the mat¬ 
ter thereof, and report the same, with their ob¬ 
servations thereupon to the house. The com¬ 
mittee were appointed, consisting of Mr. Cal- 
craft, and several others, with power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 

Royal Bu/ighs (Scotland).] Sir George- 
Clerk moved, that the petition respecting the 
providing of prisons in the royal burghs, (pre¬ 
sented on Wednesday last), be referred to a 
committee to examine the matter thereof, and to 
report the same, with their observations there¬ 
upon, to the house. The committee were 
named, consisting of Sir George Clerk, the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, the Lord Register, 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, and others, with 
power to send for persons, papers, and records. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday , Feb. 17. 

Exchequer Bills Bill.] The thirty mil¬ 
lions Exchequer Bills Bill, and the Malt Duties 
Bill, were brought up from the House of Com¬ 
mons by Mr. Brogden and other members, and 
read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17. 

Northern Counties.] Mr. M. Angelo Tay¬ 
lor begged the attention of the house to the con¬ 
sideration of the vei y important subject of which 
he had given notice for that day. It was im¬ 
possible that the house should not feel the neces¬ 
sity of that consideration, when it was recol¬ 
lected, that the evil which it was his object to 
redress, excluded from the ordinary administra¬ 
tion of justice four counties in England, In 
all the other counties of England, commissions 
of General Gaol Delivery and Nisi Prius were 
held twice every year; in Ireland, twice: in 
the principality of Waiej, twice; in Scotland 
twice, and, on estrao; j : naiy occasions, pri¬ 
soner were brought un for trial to the High 
Court at Edinburgh. The counties of Durham, 
Northumberland, West me. land, and Cumber¬ 
land, with the county and town of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, formed the sole exception : i the 
Ugited Kingdom. ('rnvh.it priuc.pieuu e v it, thus 
impeding the administration ol justice, had been 
so long continued, he was tv holly at a loss to ac¬ 
count. Those counties were numerously inha¬ 
bited ; they contained within them !a-ge trad¬ 
ing and commercial towns, whrhh enjo/ed an 
intercourse with every p.u tor the world. He 
feared that they could not claim a greater ex¬ 
emption from the commission or o.fences than 
the other counties of England, arid, therefore, 
they ought to possess equal advantages m 
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the speedy administration of justice. There law, to enahle them to dispose of the vast in- 
were persons now confined in the prisons of ciease of .public duty that had since taken 
those counties whose trials would be postponed, place ? The hon. member then reviewed the 
not till the spring, but till the summer assizes, growing business for some yeais past in the 
So that nine, ten or eleven months must inter- courts at Westminster, and observed, that, in the 
vene before those unhappy individuals could be last session, parliament had deemed it expe- 
brought to trial. Was such an evil to be tole- dient to afford relief by passing two acts— 
rated in this enlightened age ? The civil causes one, to facilitate the progress of business m the 
in those counties were not trivial cither in King’s Bench—the other, to facilitate the hear- 
number or form. In Durham alone, at the last ing and determining of suits in equity in the 
commission of Nisi Prius, there were fifty Exchequer. It was a lamentable fact, that 
causes on the list. If the accounts that he had the sessions at the Old Bailey, which, in for- 
gome days ago moved for were on the table, mer times, commenced every eight weeks, on 
the house would feel, that the evils arising from a Wednesday, and terminated on the succeed- 
an obstruction to judicial business were progres- ing Saturday, now lasted, on the average, for 
live every year. Even in the ordinal y proceed- a fortnight, while there were instances of lon- 
ings of an ejectment between landlord and te- ger duration, and of the Recorder and Com- 
nant, an inteival of thiee years would elapse mon Serjeant, to whom the business, from the 
before the landlord could recover possession of necessary absence of the judges, at one time 
his property. It might be said, why had not devolved, being obliged to call in the aid 
representations been made by the parties ag- of the chairman of Middlesex, on the trial of 
grieved ? The answer was, that those who felt traverses. The crown, by virtue of its preroga- 
tne grievance most severely, were disinclined tive, could direct commissions of gaoldclivety 
by the hurry of other business, and the anxi- to be held, but, without a legislative enactment, 
ety to return to their private puisuits; such, from the attendant expense, commissions of 
for example, was the case with grand juries, assize and Nisi Prius could not be directed, as 
The prisoners themselves could be expected to no person could be appointed below the rank of 
do little. They might apply to the Secretary a serjeant at law. In that house, therefore, the 
of State for the Home Department on their in- bill must oiiginate, as it was a money bill. He 
dividual sufferings. He would refer them to would now proceed to state the plan which seem- 
the ordinaly tribunals, or they might appeal to edto him to be the most feasible. Thcie was 
that house by petition. What chance of re- an officer in the court of Exchequer called the 
dress had they, unless their petition weie sup- Cursitor-Baion. The present Cursitor-Baron 
ported by high authority ? The house should (Baion Maseies,)was a sound lawyer, and a man 
remember how little alive men in general were of great science. His situation, however, was 
to the ordinary impediments of justice. There one that afforded him consideiable leisure, in 
must be some specific suffering to attract public proof of which it was enough to state, that he 
consideration. Men must writhe under a had for a time acted as deputy Recorder of the 
sense of pain before they are roused to com- city of London. In fact, all he had to do was, 
plaint; and, indeed, in many instances, they when the Batons of the Exchequer came into 
feel the pressure without thinking of apply- court, to be sworn in, to make a handsome bow 
ing for the remedy. What a number of to them, and to retire. What he (Mr. Taylor) 
years elapsed before any step was taken to proposed was, to make this office effective— 
remedy the evils arising from the system of to make the Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer 
appeal causes, and the delays in the couit of forthcoming (if he might so express himself,) 
chancery? Every man felt the injury which to take his turn for ' he assizes, and to sit at 
the administration of justice sustained in these the Old Bailey. For chose duties he might be . 
points, yet how Jong had that subject sEpt, allowed an additional salary of three thousand 
until he had the honour of first introducing a pounds, and the ariangenrent would afford a 
specific proposition to the consideiation of that substantial relief to the judges.—He had another 
house ? He felt it was unnecessary to state proposition to make. It might be proper to 
more at present, in order to induce them to have a cuisitor judge of the couit of King’s 
take steps for correcting so gross an evil. The Bench, who should take the whole of the bail 
great question was, as to the remedy. It was during term, and be, in fact, an effective judge 

impossible, after a system of abuse had con- for the Old Bailey, for Nisi Piius, and the 

tinued* for so many years, not to feel every assizes, though not in banc. At present, the 
step in the pursuit of correction surrounded term did not afford sufficient time for deposing 
with difficulties.. But, in looking for a practical of the numerous causes, and other matteis, that 
remedy, he had first to request the house to re- were to be heard ; and the judges weie com- 
flect on the great increase in our population, peJled to resort to a vaiicty of expedients to 
agriculture, and commerce, since the reign of supply the deficiency, so that the assistance 
Elizabeth, and then to ask itself whether, ii of these two persons would be highly valu- 
tweive judges were then necessary t« the admi- able to them. The whole cost of the plan 
nistration of public justice, some relief ought would be trifling, if, indeed, expense were 

not to be afforded to the various courts of to be at all put is competition with the 

s 
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evils of the present system,by which it frequently 
happened that individuals were imprisoned in the 
four northern counties, before trial, for a period 
longer than that to which their crime, even were 
they found guilty, would subject them by law. 
He had heard it said, but he could not suppose 
it possible, that his plan would be objected to 
on the part of those persons in office in the 
counties in question, who had to entertain the 
judges, and whose expenses would, therefore, 
be doubled, should the assizes there be put 
on the same footing as in other parts of the 
kingdom. He was persuaded that the sheriffs 
of th ose counties would not make such an objec¬ 
tion, nor did he think it would proceed from 
the bishop of Durham.—After expressing a hope 
that, if the house should agree to his motion, he 
might have some communication on the subject 
with government, and especiallywith the law of¬ 
ficers of the crown, in order to ascertain how 
the matter might be best arranged, the hon. and 
learned gentleman concluded by moving, “ That 
an humble address be presented to nis Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, praying that he 
will be graciously pleased to issue his commis¬ 
sion of Oy^r and Terminer and geneial gaol 
delivery, for the counties of Westmorland, Cum¬ 
berland, Durham, and Northumberland, and the 
town and county of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
twice in every year; and also his commission 
of assize ana Nisi Prius; and to assure his 
Royal Highness, that this house will make good 
any expense attending the same.” 

The Attorney-General said, he did not rise to 
enter into all the aiguments of his hon. and 
learned friend, but to express his regret that he 
had not stated some specific pioposilion which 
might have been a fit subject of consideration 
by the legislature. Before so great an alteration 
in our judicial constitution was agreed to, it 
ought to undergo the most deliberate investiga¬ 
tion. He objected to the motion, because it 
proposed that to be done suddenly, which, if 
done at all, ought to be done with great caution; 
and because no present emergency existed that 
required any immediate step to be taken on the 
subject. He by no means meant to sav, that 
after due considci ation it might not be deemed 
advisable to adopt some arrangement, by which 
the four northern counties might be put on the 
same footing as the rest of the kingdom ; but he 
could not consent to the hasty pioposition of 
his hon. and learned friend, and he should, 
therefore, move the previous question. 

Sir C. Monck thought that the hon. and learned 
gentleman could not have understood the nature 
of his hon. and learned friend’s proposition. His 
hon. and learned f i iend had not argued that there 
was any sudden occasion for a departure fiom 
the established law and usage of the land; he 
had only stated what was notorious to every 
body, the grievances under which the four 
northern counties had long laboured. The pu¬ 
rity of justice in England was the theme of 
general and just admiration; but it should not 
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be forgotten, that promptitude was aft essential: 
part of the administration of justice. Why 
should not the assizes be as frequent in the 
northern counties as in Cornwall, which was- 
equally distant from London ? ' So fai was he 
from agreeing with the Attorney-Genei al that 
his hon. and learned friend’s proposition was too 
great a departure from the ordinary course of 
the administration of justice, that he wished 
that proposition had been more simple and di¬ 
rect. He wished it had been merely to address 
the Prince Regent to extend to the no 1 them 
counties the usual assize commission in spi ing, 
which was now confined to York and Lancaster. 
When he recollected how easily the house had 
the other evening voted 400,000/. to purchase 
the abolition of the slave trade from Spain, he 
could not believe that they would hesitate in 
granting the trifling sum that would be necessary 
in order to defray the expense of communicating 
to the four northern counties the blessings of 
equal justice; and he thought that if they agreed 
to the previous question moved by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, they would be guilty of a 
gross del diction of duty. 

Lord Gastlereagh observed, that the objection 
to the motion was, that the house could not be 
suddenly prepaied to venture on an address to 
the crown, which must of necessity occasion a 
very extensive change in the composition of all 
the courts in Westminster Hall. Fur one,' he 
hit quite incompetent to deteimine on the pro¬ 
bable advantages 01 disadvantages of the hon, 
and learned gentleman’s plan; and he appre¬ 
hended that the house at huge must be pretty 
much in the same situation. He imagined that 
the hon. and learned gentleman hud attained the 
object he had in view, namely, calling the at¬ 
tention of die house to the subject. On the 
importance of it he by no means differed from 
him. It was cert-nnlv extiemely desnable, that 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom should equally 
enjoy the benefits of the administration of jus¬ 
tice ; but to decide on the best mode of effecting 
that object, required more information th, n the 
house at present possessed. If the hon. and 
leai ned gentleman had moved for an inquiry, as 
in the case of Wales, last year, he should have 
had no objection to the proposition (hear , 
hear); but he had come to the conclusion 
at the very outset. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he had brought for¬ 
ward his motion, in order that the subject might 
be discussed; and whether it was discussed in 
the present shape, or under that of a motion for 
inquiry, was to him indifferent. With the per¬ 
mission of the house, therefore, he would with¬ 
draw hia motion. 

Mr. Brougham concuricd in the general opi¬ 
nion which tacts had so irresistibly imp ossed— 
that it was impossible longer to deny an > qaal 
administration of jhstice to the four north rn 
counties. He was much gratified to find that 
the only dbjection was to the mode m which 
the remedy was to be applied. He strongly 
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urged his hon. and learned friend, therefore, not 
only to withdraw his motion, but immediately 
to follow up that step by moving for a committee 
of inquiry. 

Mr. W. Smith agreed entirely with the motion. 
He stated, that he had received a letter fthich 
convinced him that some alteration of justice 
was absolutely necessary in the north of Eng¬ 
land. 

Mr. Warre expressed his satisfaction that an 
inquiry was about to be instituted into the 
subject. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he had always been 
impressed with the expediency of having the 
assizes in the northern counties twice in the 
year, and he thanked his hon. and learned friend 
for the motion which he had submitted to the 
house. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that although he fait that 
some measure was necessary, yet he was glad 
that his hon. and learned friend was about to 
withdraw his motion, to which he could not 
have consented, considering the near approach 
of the spring assizes, and that no person who 
had a suit would be sufficiently aware of the 
new arrangement. 

Mr. Taylor then withdrew his motion, and 
gave notice that he would to-morrow move for 
a committee of inquiry on the subject. 

Irish Treasury Bills.] An account was 
ordered “ of all Irish Treasury Bills outstanding 
and unprovided for on the lstn day of February 
1818, in British currency.” 

British Claimants on France.] A pe¬ 
tition was presented of Francis Franco, of 
Portland Street, Daniel Reardon, of Corbet 
Court, executor of Jacob Franco, deceased, and 
Edward Du Bois, assignee of the estate of Wil¬ 
liam John Frederick and James Du Bois and 
others, British claimants on the government of 
France; setting forth, “that in the years 1792 
and 1793 the petitioner Francis Franco and the 
said Jacob Franco, deceased, who is represented 
by the petitioner Daniel Reardon his executor, 
and the said William John Frederick and James 
Du Bois, who are represented by the petitioner 
Edward Du Bois, were creditors to a very great 
amount of sundry subjects of France, and that 
their property was confiscated and sequestrated 
by the then revolutionary government of France, 
and that the same has never wholly or in part 
been restored to them, although they have re¬ 
sorted to every means in their power to obtain 
restitution thereof; that by a convention signed 
by Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of Wellington, 
and the Duke de Richelieu, at Paris, on the 20 th 
day of November l tl 5, concluded in conformity 
to the Dinth article of the principal treaty, rela¬ 
tive to the examination and liquidation of the 
claims of the subjects of his Britannick Majesty 
against the government of France, it was provid¬ 
ed, amongst other matters, that the subjects of 
his Britannick Majesty, having claims on the 
French government, who, in contAvention of 
the second article of the treaty of commerce of 
1786, and since the 1st of January 1793 had 
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suffered on that account by the confiscations or 
sequestrations decreed in France, should, in 
conformity to the fourth additional article of 
the treaty of Paris of the year 1814, themselves, 
their heirs, or assigns, subjects of his Britannick 
Majesty, be indemnified and paid, and which 
convention the petitioners believe to be already 
before the house, and printed by their order; 
that, on the part of the British government, all 
claims for the maintenance of French prisoners 
of war in England were abandoned, on the ex¬ 
press condition that the claims of the petitioners 
and all other British subjects, to their own pro¬ 
perty (which though considerable, as it respects 
all the British claimants, is yet very inferior in 
amount to the sums so relinquished by the Bri¬ 
tish government) should be satisfied and paid by 
the French government; that the commissioners 
appointed to examine the commercial claims of 
British subjects on the government of France in 

f >ursuance of the said convention, and provided 
or by the sixth article of the said convention, 
have not to this time, nearly three years, (not¬ 
withstanding the process prescribed by the said 
convention, and the French commissioners, to 
the petitioners and the other British claimants 
inproof of their claims,have been complied with, 
and vast expense incurred in the pursuit,) deter¬ 
mined, liquidated, or settled anyone commercial 
claim, as far as the petitioners are informed ; the 
etitioners therefore most humbly hope that the 
ouse will take into its consideration the injus¬ 
tice and hardships they have suffered, as well as 
I the breach of agreement between the two go- 
t vemments, by which that of France was imme¬ 
diately benefited, while the British subjects 
I remain to this day without redress, notwith¬ 
standing die justice of their cause, and the sums 
far more than equivalent, renounced on that 
condition by the British government.” 

The petition was ordered to lie on die table, 
and to be printed. 

Grievances under the Suspension Act.] 
Sir F. Burden presented a petition of James 
Leach, flannel weaver, of Broadoth Lane, near 
Rochdale, in the county of Lancaster; setting 
forth, “ that die petitioner was arrested on the 
28th of March 1817, under the suspension of 
the habeas coipus act, at the Georgius tavern, 
Hardwick, in the town of Manchester, along 
with some other men who were entire strangers 
to the petitioner, by the police officers, and es¬ 
corted to that prison by a troop of dragoon 
guards, and put into a cold damp cell flagged 
with stone, without victuals, for that night; the 
only furniture it contained was an old bed of 
straw swarming with vermin; the petitioner 
remained in that situation for ten days; his 
victuals, which consisted of bread and cheese, 
were given him through the iron bars which 
served him for a window, and his cell door was 
seldom suffered to be unlocked; on the evening 
of the 7th of April, ‘the petitioner was ordered 
out of bed about nine o’clock, and taken into 
the court with about ten others, and, after their 
names were called over, justice Heys said a 
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king’s messenger was just arrived for the peti¬ 
tioner and two others, William Kent and George 
Plant, with warrants from Lord Sidmouth to 
take them to London, to be examined before 
the secretary of state for the home department, 
and he wished them to prepare themselves for 
what they were likely to meet, for he could 
assure them they stood charged with high trea¬ 
son, and with having under their protection men 
and arms to wage war against his majesty and 
his liege subjects; the king’s messenger then 
shewed his authority, and ordered to take them 
oft by the first coach; they were then taken 
back into the prison, and the petitioner was put 
alone into the felons’ day-house; in vain he 
begged to retire to his cell, but the cold flags 
served him for his bed that night, resting his 
head upon bars of iron; about five o’clock the 
next morning, the petitioner was fetched out of 
this cold and dismal place and heavily ironed on 
both legs, Kent on one side and Plant on the 
other; finding that one of his bazels held him 
too close, he begged of the deputy constable to 
change it for another, observing that he should 
not be able to bear it to London; but, damning 
the proud limbs of the petitioner, he said if he 
would not behave well with what he had already 
got, he would furnish him with an iron collar 
ror his neck; they then stepped into the coach 
for London, and they arrived at Bow Street 
office about twelve o’clock on the 9th, and after 
having their irons taken off, and a little refresh¬ 
ment, they were conducted to the secretary of 
state’s office for the home department, and un¬ 
derwent a short examination before Lord Sid¬ 
mouth and other privy counsellors, charging the 
petitioner with high treason, but did not say 
what it consisted in; he was then taken to the 
Brown Bear public-house, and the day following 
to Cold Bath Fields prison; on Tuesday the 
15th, the petitioner was again brought up for 
examination, and likewise on Tuesday the 22d, 
and likewise on Tuesday the 29th ; on this his 
fourth examination before Lord Sidmouth, his 
lordship said he was regularly receiving infor¬ 
mation against the petitioner, and from such a 
respectable sourcethat authorized him to commit 
the petitioner to close confinement till lib rated 
by due course of law, and if he had anything to 
say whv he should not be committed, he was 
then at hbeitv; at which the petitioner said, he 
had at rived at the age of a young man, and had 
never violated tne law, and whatever Ins lord¬ 
ship’s inlorm ition was that gave him that autho¬ 
rity, it was incorrect; his lordship then added, 
that the petitioner was commuted, and at some 
future day he should be brought to trial, for 
which he should have timi 'y notice, wi'h a list 
of die evidence against him ; the petitioner was 
then taken back to Cold Bath Fields to his former 
situation ; on Thursd iy oe :si of May, he was 
removed to Chelmsfoid gaol, in the county of 
Essex, conducted by a king’s messenger and a 
turnkey, handcuffed to one Flitcroft, from Stock- 
port; while the petitioner remained in that prison j 
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he was never suffered to .sleep with his clothes 
in the same cell, they were taken away from 
him every night and returned every morning• 
his bed was purely searched every morning, and 
when he attended divine worship in the prison 
oftenPovertumed; that, on the 14th of Novem¬ 
ber he was taken before a bench of Magistrates 
to enter into recognizances which bound him in 
one hundred pounds to appear in the Court of 
King’s Bench on the first day of the next term, 
and day by day, and not to depart the Court 
without leave; and the petitioner returned home 
to his distressed parents, who, by the fatal con¬ 
sequences of his imprisonment, had not reduced 
them to beggary only, but brought them near 
to the grave; on the 21 st of January, he received 
a letter signed by John Entwisle, esquire, one 
of his Majesty’s justices of the peace, stating 
that he was desired by Lord Sidmouth to ac¬ 
quaint him, that as nothing had appeared against 
him in his conduct since nis discharge, his ap¬ 
pearance in the Court of King’s Bench on the 
first day of next term, pursuant to his recogni¬ 
zance, would be dispensed with, and his Lord- 
ship hoped that his future conduct would never 
render it necessary to call him into a court of 
justice; the petitioner can assure the house that 
he never was guilty of any such treason, or 
any breach of the law, that it was always his 
principal motive in promoting peace and quiet¬ 
ness; therefore, as an object truly deserving 
compassion, after eight months of unjust im¬ 
prisonment, with his health impaired, with an 
injured character, out of employment, and in a 
state of starvation, the petitioner most humbly 
implores and petitions the house to take his case 
under their most serious consideration, and for 
such redress as in their wisdom they can grant 
him.” 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had to present to the 
house a petition of Benjamin Scholes, of Wake¬ 
field, in the West Riding of the County of 
York, and late a prisoner under the suspension 
of the habeas corpus act. He was a victualler 
and alehouse keeper, by which business he had 
supported himself and his family with comfort. 
In the month of July, however, he was appre¬ 
hended by a warrant from Lord Sidmouth, 
thrown into prison, and notwithstanding the 
prison of Wakefield was well secured and well 
regulated, he was conveyed to the castle of 
Cambridge. There he was detained till January, 
in which month he was set at liberty without 
any more cause for his liberation than had been 
stated for his det ention. ( Hear, Inn'-.) In con¬ 
sequence of his imprisonment, he ,ud been ruin¬ 
ed, his house and business broken up, and 
himself materially injured in health, lie (Mr. 
Brougham) had in his possession a certificate 
from a respectable member ot the college of 
surgeons who had attended him, which declared, 
that the cflnlinement which the petitioner had 
endured had caused the illness under which he 
P 2 
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had laboured. His health was broken, and he 
was ruined in circumstances; and he had now 
to state to the house the sole reason of those 
proceedings which he had been able to discover. 
A charge had been laid against him by two per¬ 
sons of the names of Oliver and Bradley, \hear, 
hear,) for having been concerned in meetings 
held in his own house for seditious purposes. 
The particulars of that tiansaction he should 
relate to the house. Scholes first became ac¬ 
quainted with Oliver through the intioduction 
of a person of the name of Mitchell, who was 
travelling about Yorkshire, as others had done 
in various parts of the country, pretending to 
come from societies in London, and making use 
of the name of the honourable baronet the mem¬ 
ber for Westminster, as well as of that of his 
noble colleague. In the course of their proceed¬ 
ings, Oliver, as the petition stated, was veiy 
constant in instigating Scholes to go farther; 
and, not to trouble the house with more than 
one instance of his conduct, he might state that 
Oliver said it was in vain to petition, petitioning 
was of no use ; that they must have recourse to 
physical force. {Hear, hear.) Scholes, in con¬ 
sequence, had some suspicions of the man, 
and thieatened to lay an infoi mation against 
him before the magistrates. Then came 
Olivet’s plans; for he being threatened with 
exposure, no sooner found himself in danger 
of an information which could be supported 
by good evidtnee, than, with his associates, he 
wrote circulai letters to call a meeting at the 
house of the petitioner. Scholes denied • that i 
such a meeting had ever been held at his house. 
He thought that other circumstances might throw 
much light upon that fact. Indeed, he believed 
that an hon. friend of his had found means to 
obtain some infoinvtion on that point; that he 
had discovered Oliver himself complaining to 
others of the slackness of Scholes, and of his 
refusing to allow meetings to be held in his 
house. {Hear.) The petitioner denied that he 
ever had been present at any such meeting in 
his life. Indeed, he stated, that he never had 
any knowledge of any, but one, for promoting 
the cause of constitutional icfoim, which had 
ended in a petition that had been piesented and 
received by that house. Inquines had been 
made, and tlie result had been in every way favour¬ 
able to the petitioner’s character. He (Mr. B.) 
stated that, because he did not think it right to 
bring such charges rashly, especially when they 
involved considerations of such importance. 
The first reason that he had for believing Scholes 
to be a person of good character was, that he 
had at different periods filled offices of consider¬ 
able respectability. He had been employed as 
deputy-constable in the neighbourhood of Wake- 
field at a period of disturbance, and, principally 
by his exei fions as deputy-constable, the peace 
had been so well preserved, that the provisions 
of the watch and ward act, then in force, had 
almost directly ceased to be applied! In con¬ 
sequence of the vigilance which he manifested, 
his services were received with unanimous appro- 
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bation, and he believed with the thanks of the 
magistracy- under whom lie acted. He had 
also received the thanks of the deputy-lieute¬ 
nant. In addition to that, he might state, and 
to some persons in the house it might be a con¬ 
siderable improvement of his former character, 
that the petitioner had been upwards of three 
years a collector of assessed taxes. These 
things, he trusted, would not be forgotten, for 
he had had means of communication with most 
respectable persons, and from them he was in¬ 
foi med that the petitioner had for many years 
fulfilled the duties imposed on him with the 
greatest piopriety. He had had communi¬ 
cations on the subject with the noble lord 
the member for Yorkshire, as well as the 
venerable personage to whom he was related; 
and he might read one or two letters which 
would inform them what was the character 
of the petitioner. [The hon. and learned 
gentleman then read an extract from a letter, 
in these words:—“ I have taken some pains 
to inquire into his (Scholes’s) case, as I was at 
first pi epossessed with an unfavourable opinion 
of him. But I am now thoroughly convinc¬ 
ed that he has been most unfaiily dealt with, 
and that he has had no more connection with 
any illegal or seditious designs than Mr. Wilbcr- 
force {hear, hear,) or the most innocent man in 
the kingdom ; and I have no doubt that this will 
most evidently appear, if a full and fair investi¬ 
gation can be had of his case.”] The suspicions 
of the man’s character which appeared to have 
been entertained, were the consequences of all 
such cases. The moment it was heard that a 
man had been apprehended on a charge of high 
treason, or of any thing seditious, he was in¬ 
stantly suspected of being a very bad character. 
The hon. member (Mr. Wilbcrforce) would see 
that his name had only been introduced as the 
most striking person of the kind that was sug¬ 
gested to the writer. The petitioner, in one 
p.ut of his statement, related a circumstance 
which he should read to the house. [The hon. 
and learned member then read a pai t of the peti¬ 
tion, which prayed that the house would take 
the statement he had made into consideration, 
and that they would grant him such redress as 
they in their mercy and clemency might think 
proper; and that they would use such interest 
with the secretary of state as would cause him 
to return the papers which were taken from him, 
and an old memorandum-book, the property of 
a poor widow, which furnished the only evi¬ 
dence she had of a debt that was due to her of 
17A] It was singular, that after all he had ex¬ 
perienced—he would instance that as the most 
striking proof of his character—that after all he 
had endured, he asked but for the property 
which had belonged to himself and others to be 
restored to him. He called for nothing to be 
done to those by whom he had suffered ; he in¬ 
voked no vengeance upon their heads; he de¬ 
manded no justice; but he (Mr. B.) trusted, that 
this would not be held as any argument for their 
turning a deaf ear to what was laid before them; 
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he hoped that they would no longer have evi¬ 
dence so repeatedly proffered, without allowing 
those who were supposed to possess it to adduce 
their proofs. 

The petition was then brought up, read, laid 
on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

It set forth, “ That on Wednesday the 2d 
day of July 1817, the petitioner was taken from 
Wakefield by a king’s messenger, and carried ' 
before the right honourable the secretary of state 
for the home department, and others, by whom 
he was committed to Cambridge castle, or New 
County gaol, where he remained in close con - 
finement until the first day of January 1818: 
that in consequence of the arrest and detention 
of the petitioner, his home has been broken up, 
his business totally lost, and himself at the age 
of forty is thrown into the world to seek for a 
livelihood as if he had now to begin life anew ; 
that on the 3d day of January, after his libera¬ 
tion, the petitioner was Liken ill, so that he has 
never since been able to do any thing towards 
the procuring of a livelihood, and that his dis¬ 
order has entirely been the consequence of his 
confinement, as a ccitificate of the surgeon will 
testify; that thus injured in health and ruined 
in business, the petitioner is destitute of the 
means of supporting himself in the same com¬ 
fortable and honourable manner which he did 
previous to the time when he was taken from his 
home, and he trusts most undeservedly immured 
in prison ; that the petitionei has been informed 
that his arrest and confinement have had their 
origin in the information of a pci son of the 
name of Oliver, and another of the name of 
Bradley, who had falsely informed the honour¬ 
able the privy council, that the petitioner had 
taken part in several meetings of persons calling 
themselves delegates who haibouied treasonable- 
designs against the existing government; but 
the petitioner can prove that a person of the 
name of Mitchell, who had been travelling 
through the country on a pietence oi encourag¬ 
ing constitutional parliamentary reform, first 
introduced Oliver to the petitioner und4f the 
appellation of a delegate from the fi iends of par¬ 
liamentary reform in London, and as the parti¬ 
cular friend of Sir Francis Buidett and Lord 
Cochrane: that the said Oliver strongly solicited 
the petitioner to become an agent foi the sale of 
the Black Dwaif and other similai publications, 
which the petitioner positively refused ; that the 
said Oliver Inst talked to the petitioner of re- 
soiting to physical foice to obtain icform, as 
petitioning h,.d pioved of no avail; but on 
licai mg such language from him, the petitioner 
threatened to Jay an information against him be¬ 
fore the magistrates, renounced his acquaintance, 
and desired that he might never sec his face 
again ; that the said Oliver and Mitchell, with¬ 
out any knowledge of the petitioner, did wi ite 
circular letteis to call a meeting of persons from 
different parts of the kingdom, to be held at the 
house of the petitioner; but assoonashe heard that 
a meeting was about to be held at his house for 
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1 political purposes, the petitioner interfered and 
j discharged them from assembling there; nor, 
notwithstanding the numerous statements pro- 
[ fessedly officiafto the contrary, has any meeting 
of delegates for secret political purposes, been 
held there at that or any other time since the 
petitioner has kept the said house; and that the 
petitionei- never had any political connection 
with any man living in any unlawful purposes, 
nor ever attended any political meeting but one, 
regularly called to consider of a petition for 
parliamentary reform, which petition was after¬ 
wards presented and accepted by the house; 
that the petitioner can refer with confidence to 
his past, conduct as a full and satisfactory proof 
of the loyalty and uprightness of his principles; 
that the petitioner for three years, during which 
period the mischievous Ludaing system was at 
its utmost height, held the situation of deputy 
constable of the populous townships of Stanley 
cum Wrentborpe, near Wakefield, in which 
situation his exertions were such, that that dis¬ 
trict was altogether exempted from the provi¬ 
sions of the watch and ward act, though that 
act was put in force in all the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages by the deputy lieutenants, whose thanks 
the petitioner received for his active and useful 
exertions; that during the time the petitioner 
held the above office, all depredations were by 
him prevented through the precincts of those 
extensive and populous townships; that the 
petitioner also held for thiee years the situation 
of collector of assessed taxes throughout the 
same townships, during which period he was 
honoured with the warm commendation of the 
receivei -general for his diligence and punctuality 
in that office; the petitioner therefore humbly 
prays the house to take the above statements and 
the present situation of the petitioner into their 
kind consideration, and that the house will grant 
him such redress as in their mercy and clemency 
they may deem expedient and proper ; and that 
the house will inteipose their good offices with 
die right honourable secretary of state, that he 
may have the goodness to return to the peti¬ 
tioner the papers and old memorandum-book 
taken from him, which are .the property of a 
poor widow, and furnish the only evidence she 
has of a debt of seventeen pounds, and her only 
security tor its recovery.” 

Loid Folkestone then rose, pursuant to notice, 
and moved that the petition of Francis Ward, 
(presented to the house on the 29th of January) 
the petition of William Benbow, (presented on 
the 31st of January) the petitions of John Knight, 
and Samuel Haynes, (presented on the 6ih of 
February) the petitions of Joseph Mitchell, 
Thomas Evans, William Ogden, and John 
Stewait, (presented on the 13th of February) 
and the petition of John Bagguley, ^presented 
on the lfith of February) should be entered as 
read. This being done, the noble lord pro¬ 
ceeded as follows:—“ Sir, when the house con¬ 
sider all the circumstances detailed in those 
petitions, I am persuaded that they will think it 
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tfonr duty to pause, before they are induced to 
entertain, as a matter of course, a bill of indem¬ 
nity. I have been led to introduce this subject 
to your notice at the earliest opportunity, because 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) has suited that a bill 
of indemnity is to be brought forward, not for 
the grave and serious discussion of the house, 
not as a measure that is to depend on its own 
merits, and to be lejcted or approved as the 
conduct of his majesty’s ministers shall warrant; 
but as a measure which the ministers are entitled 
to demand of the house, as a matter of course, 
and which the house in its legislative capacity, 
cannot refuse. It appears to me that a strange 
confusion prevvi.s in the minds of several per¬ 
sons with respect to that bill. They seem to 
think that it is really due to the ministers of the 
crown, as the noble lord has stated, without any 
previous investigation ; but if I kuow any thing 
of the principles of our constitution, I will be 
bold to say, that it is the duty of the house on 
this occasion not to take care so much of the 
ministers of the crown as of the liberties of the 
people. ( Hear, hear.) Before they suffer them¬ 
selves to give any countenance to a bill of in¬ 
demnity, they should see that the people have 
not been damnified: they should first appoint a 
committee to examine the grievances which the 
petitioners have stated, and to ascertain whether 
the ministers have not exceeded their powers. 
Nothing can be more hostile to the spirit of 
liberty, nothing more destructive of that generous 

I )lan of power which our forefathers have de- 
ivered down to us, than the doctrine that a bill 
of this nature should be passed as a matter of 
course. During the Jast hundred and twenty 
years, the habeas corpus act has been suspended 
nine or ten times; but there is only one instance, 
the noble lord and his colleagues can find only 
one precedent of a bill to indemnify ministers 
for the measures which they have pursued under 
the suspension. It is singular, too, and not the 
least point that requires attention, that almost 
the very same persons then applied for a bill of 
indemnity who apply for it now. They are 
acting, therefore, on a precedent which they 
have made for themselves; they are calling upon 
the house to screen them from the consequences 
of their late violations of the law, merely, as 
they state, because they have been protected 
from such consequences before. Whatever some 
gentlemen may think of this matter, it is a curious 
feet, that the system now proposed to the house 
is of very modern date. I have taken some 
pains to look into the proceedings of parliament, 
and I find that the first instance of a bill of indem¬ 
nity occurred in the 40th year of the reign of the 
present king. When ministers thought proper 
to apply to the legislature for a bill to suspend 
the habeas corpus act, they asserted that sedition 
and treason prevailed in several counties, and 
that the ordinary powers of the law were not 
sufficient to repress them. This was*the ground 
upon which they, desired to be intrusted with 
extraordinary powers. But what has been the 
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result ? The only instance which we know of 
any outrage having arisen from the evil spirit 
which was said to prevail, was that which oc¬ 
curred in Dei bvshire, which was followed by a 
trial for high treason, and three individuals suf¬ 
fered the punishment of the hw. No gentleman 
has shewn that any other case of 'Mason had 
been found to exist. It is evident, theiefore, 
that the dangers of the country were exaggm a ted 
beyond their proper dimensions; and that they 
might have been removed, had government taken 
a different course from tha which they have 
pursued. With respect to the manner in wl.ch 
ministers have exercised the poweis given to 
them hy the act for suspi nding the 1) .bets cor¬ 
pus, the very fact of askine for a hill oi . l-.lem- 
nity is a confession that they have abusid the 
laws. (Hear, hear.) Tluy have viohted the 
law in all respects, and I am at a I".. to know 
how gentlemen will justify themselves in the 
eyes of their constituents, in what manner they 
can reconcile it to their own consciences to grant 
an indemnity under such circumstano s. It is 
admitted on all hands, that the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act gave no new powers of appre¬ 
hending or dismissing peisons. {Hear, hear, from 
Sir S. Romilly.) As to taking up persons in a 
different form, and executing wariants in a dif¬ 
ferent manner, from the ordinal y course of pro¬ 
ceeding, ministers may look in vain to the sus¬ 
pension act for any sort of justification. The 
law has appointed regulai and stated forms 
by which persons are to be apprehended and 
discharged; those forms are regulated by the 
authorities of our law books, andl>y acts of par¬ 
liament ; but, in the present instance, not one of 
those foims has been pursued. I will not dis¬ 
pute the [lower of a secretary of state to com¬ 
mit :—but it is undoubtedly an usurpation, and 
the practice is not of ancient date. It was by 
no means recognized in the time of King William. 
Fn the trial of Kendall and Roe, it is expressly 
denied by Sir Baitholomew Shower, who was 
counsel for the prisoner, and a long argument 
followed on his denial:—and though it was de¬ 
termined by the court in that case, that the 
power existed, yet it is not a little remai kable 
that, in that very case, which is said to have 
established and settled the point, the grounds of 
it were so indistinctly understood, that Mr. 
Justice Rokeby, affirming the power, diew .as a 
necessary inference this conclusion:—that the 
secretary of state must have power to admi¬ 
nister an oath—a power which from that day to 
this has never been exercised or so much as 
claimed by him.—A little before this time, it is 
clear that the power was understood not to ex¬ 
ist, for by the licensing act of Charles II. though 
power is expressly given to the secretary of state 
to issue a warrant, (and this is the only act which 
does give such a power) the power to commit is 
so far from being given, that it enacts that the 
persons so apprehended shall be taken before a 
justice of the peace, and be by him committed: 
— thus in truth negativing the power of com- 
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mittal in the secretary of state altogether. I will 
not now dispute the power of the secretary to 
issue a warrant; but it is an undoubted usurpa¬ 
tion, and was so pronounced by that great and 
excellent lawyer, Lord Camden, in which the 
three other judges of the court of common pleas 
agreed with him; and how it arose nobody 
knew. It is, in fact, a perfect anomaly; and if 
it is to exist, I, for one, should prefer that the 
power shoulS be given to a secretary of state to 
administer an oath, in order to destroy the ano¬ 
maly. With respect to forms, I certainly do 
not find any statute, or any judicial decision, by 
which a particular form is to be gone througn 
by the secretary of state; but the same forms 
should be attended to on these occasions as are 
adopted in ordinary cases. In all cases of felony, 
a justice of the peace is to take the examination 
in writing of the accuser and witnesses on oath, 
and to send it to the proper court. It is not to 
be supposed, then, that if this necessity exists 
in inferior cases, it is not to be followed in supe¬ 
rior cases: if particular forms are required in 
felonies, the same precaution should be taken 
towaids those who are accused of the crime of 
treason. If a justice of the peace commits for 
treason, he must proceed in tnat way; because 
he commits not for treason, but for a breach of 
the peace. Now, none of these forms, a3 far 
as I have been able to ascertain, were followed 
in the recent proceedings. In regard to the first 
petition which I presented, it appears that the 
warrant for the arrest of the petitioner (Francis 
Ward) originated not with the secretary of state, 
but the magistrate at Nottingham, and that the 
parties entered the house, and refused to shew 
the warrant. It has been said, that, with respect 
to the treatment experienced by this man at 
Nottingham, greatexaggerations havebeen made, 
and probably it may k so ; but I shall insist, 
that irons ought not to have been used in any of 
these cases, unless absolutely necessary. I can¬ 
not help observing, that though the secretary 
of state may have given directions that these 
people should not be ill-treated, yet he took 
care that all those who are the proper guardians 
of such persons, the magistrates ana justices 
of the peace, should be prevented from ascer¬ 
taining whether they were ill-used or not ( hear , 
hear, hear ); and, therefore, if they were ironed, 
he is responsible for it. (Hear.) Some of 
the grievances may be expressed in language 
rather too strong; but I do not wonder that per¬ 
sons taken away from their families,and subjected 
to solitary confinement—a punishment unknown 
to the old law of England, and not inferior to 
death itself—should consider themselves much 
aggrieved, and express themselves in the strong¬ 
est temis. In other times, the house has not 
been in the habit of turning a deaf ear to such 
complaints. It appears by an entry on the jour¬ 
nals of the house, that in the year 1689 , Lord 
Castlemaine, a member, was committed to the 
Tower, under a warrant of the secretary of 
state, for high treason; and the house being in- 
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formed that he was not allowed to see his friends 
or servants, a debate arose touching the close 
confinement and ill usage of prisoners in New¬ 
gate, and several other prisons, and a committee 
was appointed to prepare and bring in a bill for 
the better regulating the imprisonment of the 
subject; and further, the Attorney-general was 
ordered to prosecute Mr. Richardson, the keeper 
of Newgate, for his ''illegal usage of several of 
the King’s subjects during their imprisonment. 
Such were the resolutions of the Commons at 
that time; and I hope that the house will 
follow die example, and appoint a committee 
to examine into tne truth of the matters alleged 
in these petitions, and take measures for giving 
redress. (Hear, hear.) I now beg to call the 
attention of the house to the case of these peo¬ 
ple. I maintain, that they were committed 
to prison without the ordinary process of the 
law, and were dismissed without due pro¬ 
cess. No lawyer will say that this was not 
irregular; no one will take upon himself to 
assert, that a person committed for a known of¬ 
fence can be released without some process of 
law. As to the recognizances of the parties 
themselves, it is an inferior sort of bail, and one 
of less security. It is a mode of discharge as 
illegal on the part of the officers of the crown, 
as it is unjust to the prisoners. It is illegal, be¬ 
cause it is contrary to all the statutes from 
Edward I.; and unjust, because it leaves the 
parties with a stigma on their characters, which, 
if they had been tried, would most probably 
not have attached to them. The first sta¬ 
tute on this subject, is that of the ad of Ed¬ 
ward I„ commonly called the statute of West¬ 
minster. This act relates to replevins, the 
only sort of bail known at that time, and enacts, 
that prisoners that be taken for treason touching 
the King shall be in no wise replevisable. This 
act of Edward I., is re-enacted and confirmed by 
the l & 2 of Philip and Mary; so that I hold 
it to be most clear and decided law, that no 
magistrate can bail in case of high treason. But 
even admitting, (which I only do for the sake 
of the argument,) that magistrates have the 
power of bailing for high treason, they do not 
possess that power as lately exercised; for in 
the case of the prisoners, one magistrate took 
their recognizances in some instances, whereas 
by the act of Philip and Mary, the presence of 
two is required for the performance of that duty. 
These persons, therefore, could not legally have 
been bailed; for if it was regular now under the 
suspension act, as that act did not make any 
change in the law regarding the right of com¬ 
mitment or discharge, it would be regular in 
other cases. But it is said, that in this case 
there is the authority of the court of King’s 
Bench, in favour of the doctrine that magistrates 
can bail for high treason, for the prisoners 
appeared before that court to have their recog¬ 
nizances discharged, and the legality of enter¬ 
ing into them had thus been acknowledged. To 
this I cannot assent; no subsequent act of the 
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prisoners could have any retrospective effect, so 
as to rcndei legal what was previously decided 
to be contra, y to law. But, aftei all, the ques¬ 
tion now in discussion was never b:ought before 
the court; the LgaJuy o. illegality of the pro¬ 
ceeding was not the point submitted, no deci¬ 
sion, uu-ritoit, was 01 could be taken on it. I 
bi a the housi to consider \vh.,t this doctiine, if 
admitted to this exunt, wiikl lead to. My 
hon. fngnd (Mi. M. A Taylor) has spok.n of 
the delay of justice i,i the ncith. in counties; 
and I will put the cas of the commitment of a 
pei son, on die wa. rant of the secretary of state, 
to some gaol m Westmorland, immediately after 
the assizes; there he may he tor 11 months, and 
upon the near approach of the assizes, may be 
bailed by a n;a isir ite, and thus may be left with¬ 
out any remedy, not having even the means of 
bringing an action ten false nnpi isonment. Such 
a case m.iv aiise at any futuie period in the four 
noitlic n countns, if the principle lately acted 
upon is admitted to be law It may appear 
stiange, th..t I, who am so decidedly against 
the late impiisonrrn nts, who think the aiust 
and treatment of the peisons who suffered by 
them were uncalled for and oppressive, should 
yet complain oi tlieii disihaige; but on a little 
considuation it will be allowed that I am per¬ 
fectly consistent. 1 complain of the manner in 
which tlii se men wire dischaiged, because it 
took fioni them all remedy—because it deprived 
them of all means of dealing their character, 
and obtaining compensation for the losses 
they suff ted, and the hardships to which they 
were subjoi ted. But tins is not my only mo¬ 
tive, no 1 is it the only duty of the house to see 
thete nvn righted. It is the duty of the house 
to take notice of the \ iolabon of the laws, and to 
punish those who were the violators, though the 
petitioner might not quarrel with the tiansac- 
tions in qucatiun, and had no complaints to 
make against the government. [Hear, hear.) In 
reg.iid to what was said in a foimu debate in 
this house, and the regret then expressed, (see 
page ig.s) !li.rt peisons of more weight and 
greater consequence, who inflamed the public by 
their speeches, had not Istn arrested, I think 
that it is now manifest. why this was so. Doubt¬ 
less the ministers would have been too happy 
to have given such an eclat to their measures, if 
they could have found any tolerable grounds 
for such steps; but they were unable to do so. 
Neither the hon. baionet (Sir F. Burdett) below 
me, nor any other gentleman, gave them the de¬ 
sired opportunity. Sull, however, some vic¬ 
tims must be had. It was not safe to lay hold 
of ethers who would not have submitted so 
quietly to their fate, or have accepted of their 
dischai ge on such conditions, who could neither 
have been impiisoned nor turned out of piison 
without creating some noise. [Hear, hear.) Not 
only s the rank of these victims such as to pre¬ 
clude them from making their -complaints be 
heard with effect, but the nouse is tolfl that their 
complaints ought not to be listened to, because 
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| their allegations are false. It has been argued, 
that they could not be believed, and that therefore 
their petitions for inquiry laid no sufficient 
ground for the piesent motion. Even admitting 
1 the piemises of the gentlemen opposite, I can¬ 
not see the justness of their conclusion. If the 
i allegations of the petitioners were as false as they 
are contended to be, I still think the present 
' motion ought to be entertained, in order to have 
I them disproved, and to shew to the countiy if 
that were the case, that the ministers, in the ex¬ 
ercise of the extraordinary poweis intrusted to 
them, have not proceeded with unnecessary ri¬ 
gour, or acted contraiy to the authoiity of Jaw. 
It has been said, that Fiancis Ward, whose pe¬ 
tition I have made the giound of this motion, is 
a bad charactei, and therefore unworthy the at- 
i tention of the house; bui I will ask on what 
giound the charge is advanced ? Has he done 
any thing which has been pioved against him— 
h.rs he been convicted of any offence ? On the 
old maxim of law, which I am sorry to see dis¬ 
countenanced by some members of the house, 
[hear) every man ought to be presumed inno¬ 
cent till he is found to be guilty; and this per¬ 
son ought, theiefoie, to be considered as honest 
and ciedible till he is convicted of being the 
contrary. 1 shall not only iciy on this geneial 
doctrine, but I will say, that 1 have the authoiity 
of'government itself foi this man’s-innocence. 
He was taken up at Nottingham, immediately 
afti r the disturbances which agitated the ncigh- 
bounng distiicts, and which weie made the sub¬ 
ject of legal investigation at Derby; but if this 
man weie the dangerous and tuibulent character 
now alleged, why was not the power intrusted 
io the governnn nt used befoi e ? Why was lie not 
taken up when his activity might have promoted 
the distuibance? lie was left in tianquillity, in 
iact, till the stoim, which it is now said he was 
concerned in Kiising, was dissipated. Tins fact 
must theiefore be taken either as an acknow- 
lr dgnient that the present allegations are false, 
or else that he was left at large as a means of 
ensnaring and decoying others. Let ministers 
make their choice. But if there are any objec¬ 
tions against the character of Waid, theic can 
be none against that of the petitioner whose case 
has this night been submitted to the house, by 
my Mon. and learned friend (Mr. Brougham), 
and that case, with others, maybe rcfened to 
the committee. Even, howcvei, on the admis¬ 
sion that the conduct of Ward is indefensible, 
that fact cannot be pleaded as an argument for 
doing him injustice. Whether he-is a good or 
a baa man, his case deserves to be inquired into, 
and he ought to be placed on an equal footing 
with any other subject till his guilt is proved! 

I have received a testimonial of Ward’s charac¬ 
ter, whicli I will read to the house, if it is ne¬ 
cessary ; but I do not ground this motion on 
the petitioner’s character, but on the breach of 
the Jaw which has been made in his person. I 
shall therefoje not trouble the house with any 
further observations, but conclude by moving. 
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“ that a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the truth of the allegations in the said peti¬ 
tions, and report their opinion thereupon to the 
house.” 

Lord Castlercagh said, that the speech of the 
noble mover did not. seem to accord with the 
words of the motion of which he had given notice. 
He had undo stood the noble lord formerly to al¬ 
lude to the case of Francis vVai d, and to move for I 
a specific inquiry into the allegations of his peti¬ 
tion. lie had, howevei, widely depmted from 
that declared int-. ntion, and introduced into his 
speech the discussion of more comprehensive 
topics, connected with the general measuie of 
the suspension act, and the cases of all those 
who had been imprisoned under the powers 
which it conferred. But though the noble lord 
had altered his couise, he would not alter his. 
He would pa tu ulaily advert to the case of 
Waid, which the nobi" loid threw in the bick 
ground, and for inquiring into which, had the 
noble loid confined hinis- If to it, he would not 
have obj' ctd to a committee He was willing 
to allow that, if suih a committee had been ap¬ 
point! d, the noble lord might const-trody have 
moved to refer other petitions to it: but by his 
Speech he had departtd from the grounds of his 
motion, and dwelt only on the necessity of a 
gener.il investigation. He had alluded to the 
probability that his Majesty's ministers would 
introduce a billot indemnity to piotect them 
from any of the legal consequences of the late 
exeicise of the poweis iritiusted to them by 
parliament, and he had apparently bestowed 
some attention to die nature and history of such 
a measure; but he could not compliment him 
on the accuiacy of his reasoning 01 the success 
of his seui.h. lie had said, that though there 
were numerous instances of the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act, fiom the commencement 
of the last cmtuiydown to the present time, 
yet that there was only one piecedent for a bill 
of indemnity, and that had been passed as a 
protection to a cabinet composed neatly of the 
same persons who weie now about to apply foi 
it. Relying on the accuracy of this statement, 
the noble loid had called upon ministers to 
produce another instance of the passing of a bill 
of indemnity after the exercise of the powers 
confeired by the suspension act; but he (Lord 
C. should be mote collect in challenging the 
noble lord to produce an instance where it was 
necessai v to exercise the extraordinary poweis 
of the suspension, which was not followed by 
an act of indemnity. (Hear, hear.) The last 
precedt nt, he allowed, was peculiar in its cir¬ 
cumstances, for it extended to acts done under 
all the suspensions of the constitution, from 
1703 down to 1801; but it was not singular in 
its occurrence. In the reign of King William, 
not less than three bills of indemnity were passed. 
There was one after the rebellions in 171.5 and 
1745. In fact, the noble lord would find, that 
an act of indemnity had been granted in every 
case where a suspension act had passed, ana 
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where it was found necessary to put in force 
the powers conferred for the stability of govern- 
1 ment, and the safety of the country. (Hear.) 
The noble lord had assumed, that an application 
for a measure of this kind, after the exercise of 
the extraordinary powers put into the hands of 
government by the legislature, amounted always 
to a confession of the oppressive rigour with 
which they had acted, and of the commission of 
deeds which they could not justify to the coun¬ 
try on their responsibility. This was an unfair 
view of the case. The suspension act, which 
was never passed by the legislature except with 
the view of meeting a danger which it believed 
could oot be encountered by the ordinary powers 
of the law, only allowed government to commit 
! suspected persons, and bound them over to pro- 
! secute. In the exercise of this.authority, he 
denied that his Majesty’s ministers had com¬ 
mitted any unnecessary acts of severity, or had 
tnnsgress’d the bounas of the trust reposed in 
them. He denied that his noble friend, the 
secretary for the home department, had been 
guilty either of cruelty or injustice; he denied 
tiiat he had given his warrant for commitment 
■ without the evidence of credible witnesses, taken 
j on oath: (hear , hear) he denied that he had 
j committed one individual oil the testimony of 
| the person (Oliver) so much alluded to by the 
; othei side of the house: he denied that a single 
arrest took place without not only having the 
depositions of credible witnesses, but the autho- 
r lty of the law-officers of the crown. (Hear, 
j hear.) The noble lord, however, went on such 
grounds as would render any justification of this 
kind quite inadmissible, and would prove the 
criminality of ministers in whatever manner they 
exercised the powers intrusted to them by par¬ 
liament. He hud argued, that there was no ne¬ 
cessity for the suspension act. The house had, 
however, thought otherwise; and having placed 
in the hands of ministers extraordinary powers, 
which they were called to exercise on their own 
responsibility, those ministers would have be- 
tiuyed their trusts, if, seeing the necessity of 
exercising them for the maintenance of the public 
tranquillity, and the pieservation of the govern¬ 
ment and constitution, they had refrained from 
acting as they had done. Pai liament had pro¬ 
ceeded to legislate on two reports, the main facts 
of which were believed by gentlemen on both 
sides of the house. Both those reports stated, 
that a dangerous conspiracy existed against the 
frame of government and the peace of the coun¬ 
try; and that this conspiracy was endeavouring 
to take advantage of the unavoidable distresses 
of the times, to turn the physical force of the 
people ag.iinst the existence of the state, and 
the order of society. Government had been 
armed with poweis to meet the danger, and had 
exercised those powers consistently with the 
tenor of existing laws and the conditions of 
their trust. On this ground he would meet the 
noble lord, and say that there had been no vio¬ 
lation of the law'. He agreed with him that all 

7. 
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the forms of law should be observed, that wit- had been said, the question could not be entcr- 
nesscs should be examined, and that no arrest tained by the house without great irregularity; 
should take place without proper evidence; but for those individuals who thought themselves 
he denied that this principle made it necessary aggrieved, had always their remedy at hand; 
to place a witness, who gave his oath under the the ordinary courts of law were open to them, 
suspension act, in the situation of other witnesses, and there was nothing to preclude them from 
or that a magistrate was bound to brine his in- bringing their action. The suspension of the 
formations into court, as he would be bound in habeas corpus act only prevented trial during the 
ordinary cases. The ordinary course was for a operation of that measure. When that was no 
magistiate to lay the evidence on which he longer necessary, there was nothing to prevent in- 
committed, with the names of the witnesses, dividuals, who conceived themselves aggrieved 
before the bench ; but it was plain that this further than by mere confinement, from seeking 
principle could not be acted upon on the present redress: but this was a question to be tried only 
occasion without defeating the object which the by the judges of the land, and to this they were 
legislature had in view. He would put a case:— fully comjx'tent. lie trusted, therefore, that the 
supposing a magistrate had offered to the secre- house would agree with him in thinking that 
tary of state evidence on oath, on the truth of there was no necessity for : 'ommittec of m- 
whichhecompIetelyielied,affectingtheexistence quiry'. With regard to the i iships of which 
of the government, or necessary to the preserva- those petitions complained, g . t delusion had 
tion of the public tranquillity, and supposing been practised, which bad pioi ced much in- 
that that magistrate could only obtaiivor trails- flammation without, and misrepj mtation with- 
mit such evidence on condition that the names in that house. Many petitions d been p.e- 
of the witnesses were to be concealed, or that sented on that subject last sessk h ; some not 
neither he nor they were to be exposed to the even signed by the persons from whom they 
consequences of giving such important informa- purported to come. In one of them, heavy 
tion, could his noble friend, acting on his re- complaints were made of the great danger aris- 
sponsibility, have refused to listen to such testi- ing to the petitioner’s health from the damp 
mony, or could he have refused his warrant to state of the dungeon in which he was confined, 
commit the person whom it affected ? He was Upon inquiry, however, by several members of 
convinced that such a principle could not be the house, it was found that the accommoda- 
maintained, and should be glad to be informed tions were comfortable, and that the rooms were 
in what situation his noble friend would stand, such as the hon. gentlemen themselves, if com- 
if, after having acted on such evidence, he was mitted to prison, would not think it a hardship 
required to justif y in a court of law the commit- to dwell in. These petitions were brought fer¬ 
ment he had made ? It was altogether a false ward for the purpose of putting the house into 
view of the bill in contemplation, to consider it an invidious predicament—for the purpose of 
as a bill for the protection of the ministers of creating clamour, inflammation, and discontent, 
the crown : it was for the protection of indivi- because parliament would not step out of its way 
duals who had come forward to give informa- to interfere with what evidently belonged to 
tion of the utmost importance to the security of other parts of our system. Let the plaintiffs 
the country ; but which could not be elicited commence their action in the proper place, and 
otherwise than by the prospect of such protec- there could be no doubt of inquiry. With re- 
tion as the measure alluded to held out. The spect to the number of petitions now brought 
ministers of the crown had only their choice of forward, he had to observe, that there was no- 
two difficulties. They must have received such thing startling in the case. In no one instance 
information under the only conditions it was had a bill of indemnity been contemplated, but 
judged safe to communicate it, or hazard the similar petitions were brought forward, and gen- 
peace of the country by adhering to theordin- tlemen were equally ready to vouch for the 
ary course of law: tut if the ordinary course of truth of the statements which they exhibited ; 
law had been sufficient, why should recourse be but this never induced the house to step aside to 
had to the suspension of the habeas corpus ? inquire into such ex-parte statements by a com- 
The suspension was for the express purpose of mittee who should examine witnesses not upon 
protecting individuals from the hazard which oath. The statements of Mr. Ward were a 
might attend the disclosure, in an open trial, of pregnant instance of misrepresentation. The 
the information which they had given; and manner in which he stated his original imprison- 
without such protection no information could ment was quite incorrect. He was arrested by 
be had, as none would venture to offer it at the the magistrates of Nottingham, upon suspicion 
risk of his own safety. On such grounds in- of being concerned in the outrages of the Lud- 
demnity was always judged necessary, not to dites in that part of the country. When he was 
cover ministers, but to protect those who saved within a few days of being dismissed from con- 
their country. If the question were at all in- finement on this charge,- fie was detained under 
quired into, it would appear, that upon every a warrant from the secretary of state, on charges 
principle of justice such a protection was neces- of a treasonable nature. The complaint of being 
sary, and to deny it woula be attended with in- confined with common felons was applicable 
surmountable difficulties. With respect to the only to the first period of imprisonment, when 
hardships of imprisonment, of which so much | he was confined as a felon. With respect to 
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the place of his confinement, it appeared from 
the affidavit of the gaoler (which his lordship 
read) that the walls were perfectly dry and free 
from damp; that there was no offensive smell but 
what arose from fumigation; that the petitioner 
never made any complaint to the gaoler, nor was 
he ever loaded with irons or fetters. He was 
shortly after removed to Oxford and when he 
was there, he wrote to the secretary of state to 
desire some changes to be made in lus treatment, 
which were all granted, and he sent a letter to 
Lord Sidmouth to express his gratitude. This 
man affected the character of an extremely 
moral and religious person, and complained 
much that he haa not the privilege of attending 
public worship. He had been confined there 
from the 2 1st day of June, and from that day 
to the l st of August, he never once expressed a 
wish to that purpose; and the first notice they 
had of such a wish was by a letter to his wife. 
This letter, which the gaoler never saw, was 
transmitted to the secretary of state. Inquiry 
was immediately made why the prisoner was not 
allowed to attend public worship. The gaoler 
wrote in reply, that he should have allowed the 
state prisoners to attend divine worship, if they 
had desired it, at the chapel of the gaol, in his 
own pew. They were then allowed to attend 
public worship at the regular times. The peti¬ 
tioner had complained that he had been impro¬ 
perly treated on his way to town. The two 
officers denied any ill-treatment, and the man to 
whom he was fettered had expressed great 
gratitude to them for their treatment. But the 
petitioner had also complained of solitary con¬ 
finement, and that the room was unsuitable in 
which he was confined. The inconvenience of 
the room was, that it smoked during certain 
winds. The gaoler offered to make any altera¬ 
tion in die chimney which should be suggested, 
and an alteration was made, and no complaint 
was afterwards heard. He was allowed also, on 
his request, to live with another prisoner. He 
left prison apparently in as good health as he 
entered it, though his constitution, especially as 
to his lungs, was defective. It was excessively 
painful to allude to the moral character of an 
individual, but it was necessary, to prevent die 
house from being carried away by their feelings. 
He must protest against the attempt to mislead 
them by ex-parte statements. The house, he 
trusted, would not suffer their feelings to be 
trifled with, nor call in question the conduct of 
ministers in the exercise of an arduous duty, on 
•uch grounds as the petition on the table con¬ 
tained. As to the morals of the petitioner, he 
could prove them to be very different from what 
the petition might lead gentlemen to expect. 
He must here, however, refrain from entering 
into all the evidence he could produce on the 
subject, for the same reasons for which he could 
not bring forward the evidence against those 
committed under the suspension act. The dan- 
ger of disclosure to those who gave evidence 
was the cause of concealment. But he could, 
notwithstanding, satisfy the house as to the peti- 
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tioner’a moral character. From the terms of his 
petition, he might be supposed to be more than 
ordinarily religious: when complaining of the 
officers, he says,—“ having always conformed 
to the laws of no less a personage than Jesus 
Christ, * do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you,’ I believed I had nothing 
to tear.” Then, to give an idea of his distress, 
he says :—“ figure to your imaginations a man 
who through life has taken a very active part in 
it, being accustomed to labour hard for his 
bread, by frequently having to work 12, 14, 16 
hours a clay, and sometimes more, and on whom 
a numerous family depended for subsistence, 
suddenly dragged from home and labour, to be 
immured in a dungeon. Add to this,” he pio- 
ceeds, “ that I am possessed of all the finer feel¬ 
ings that can adorn human nature {a general 
laugh), and that those feelings were put on the 
rack,” &c. Now, in complete contradiction to 
all this, he was prepared to shew that this peti¬ 
tioner had been engaged in the most atrocious 
crimes. {Hear, hear.) In 1816, two persons 
were convicted and executed at Leicester and 
Nottingham, who made a full confession of their 
crimes a short time previous to their execution. 
Their confessions were taken by the magistrate, 
and forwarded to his Majesty’s ministei s. The 
confessions he would now read, suppressing all 
the names alluded to in them, except the name 
of Francis Ward. The first was the confession 
of Josiah Mitchell, who was executed at Leices¬ 
ter for a felony committed at Loughborough. 
In this confession he stated:—“ B. shot A.—C. 
told me that Francis Ward had mentioned the 
thing to him on Saturday evening, and said 
there would be a deal of money in it, the work¬ 
men had offered to give one hundred pounds for 
the machinery. Several of us met at the Navi¬ 
gation Inn, and formed our plans. I received 
from three to four pounds from Ward for acts 
I pei formed. Ward gave me ten pounds for 
the part I took in destroying the works at 
Wood-peck-lane, in Nottingham. Our com¬ 
mittee met at the Duke of York in Nottingham, 
Francis, Ward was the treasurer. Ward be¬ 
longed also to the Loughborough committee. 
Ward employed me to snoot a man who had 
refused to turn out, and offered four pounds as 
my reward.” The noble lord requested that 
the house would not consider this as incredible ; 
assassination was a crime bargained for, and set 
at a regular price, like a piece of stockings or 
any other work. More than one jury had con¬ 
victed on evidence which shewed that four 
pounds was often the price for shooting a man. 
The confession went on. “ Ward offered ten 
pounds for shooting some of Kendal’s men. He 
offered ten pounds for shooting another mas¬ 
ter manufacturer; and five pounds for shooting 
one of his nu n for working. He offered a large 
aum for murdering the judge at the last assize. 
We met a* the Jolly Bacchus, and when none 
agreed to do this, Francis Ward took out a gol¬ 
den guinea and said, he was determined it must 
be done.” The second confession yas that of 
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Thomas Savage, who was executed a few weeks 
after Mitchell. It corroborated the former con¬ 
fession. The noble lord trusted the house 
would now see the course of proceeding they 
were called upon to adopt; he trusted they must 
now be aware of the true character of this peti¬ 
tioner. (Hear.) Whether this man could be put 
on his trial for the foul crimes wiih which he was 
charged, it was not for him to determine. It 
was enough to say, that he had been committed 
on the evidence of two credible witnesses, and 
that he was chargtd with having been engaged 
in those dieudful and infernal actions, by the 
confession of two of his associates, given in the 
most solemn moments,—in the last moments of 
life. He could assure the gentlemen opposite, 
that there were circumstances which would ap¬ 
pal their convictions, as to the whole proceed¬ 
ings of ministers, as much as in this case. In 
this case there was nothing wanting to a moral 
conviction but the judgment of a jury; but 
without that, every moral mind must be satisfied 
as to the petitioner’s character. He hoped he 
had now said enough to prevent the feelings of 
the house from being run away with. If then 
the motion was not rational in the case of Mr. 
Waid, he would contend that it was not rational 
in any other case. The house would not, there¬ 
fore, on those ex-parte stati ments, think it neces¬ 
sary to institute a committee of inquiry into the 
allegations of those whose crimes threatened 
the country. When the conduct of ministers 
should be fully inquired into by the committee 
above-stairs, it would be the conviction of the 
committee, and from their repot t it would be 
the conviction of that house, that ministers had 
shewn no malignant spirit, no oppressive temper, 
no disposition to injure or distress any indivi¬ 
dual ; but, on the contrary, that they had shewn 
every foibearance and lenity consistent with 
their -sense of duty. The noble lojd opposite 
wished, by his motion, to bring forward those 
who had given evidence on the faith of govern¬ 
ment, and to biing them before a committee of 
that house. He should satisfy the committee 
already appointed, that no individual had been 
committed but upon oath, and upon evidence 
satisfactory not only to the secretary of state, 
but to the law officers of the crown, and he 
would further prove to the committee the pro¬ 
bability of the crimes of which they were sus¬ 
pected. If the house would not allow secret 
information to be received and acted upon, con¬ 
spirators, who conti acte d for assassination with 
the same precision and formality as for any other 
engagement, could not be detected or punished. 
The outrages that broke out in the places from 
which the suspected were taken, proved the ex¬ 
istence of strong grounds of suspicion, and the 
necessity of such measures as were adopted in 
order to put down insurrection; foi an insurrec¬ 
tion it was. He therefore ti usted that the house 
would not suffer such inquiry as was now requir¬ 
ed ; this he trusted, not from any apprehension 
of the principles on which ministers had acted, 
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but in justice to those whose names they were 
bound to keep secret: for the consequence of such 
an inquiry would be, either that ministers must 
submit to all the charges brought against them, or 
abandon those who had given evidence on the 
faith of concealment to the vindictive attacks of 
those whom they had detected. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. John Smith said, he had supposed that the 
present motion was to be confined to the case of 
Ward, and with this supposition he had re¬ 
solved to vote against it. (Hear, hear.) No man 
could believe one word in Waid’s petition. If 
falsehood was detected in one part, that was 
good ground for discrediting the whole. The 
pait, then, that reflected on the magistrates of 
Nottingham was most false. lie had no motives 
for saying of those magistrates what he did not 
believe, but he appealed to ministers whether 
those magistrates could be surpassed by any set 
of magistrates in honour, fairness, and fidelity. 
(Hear, hear, from the ministerial benches.) In¬ 
formation on oath had been given them that 
there were arms in Ward’s house, and this in¬ 
formation was given the day after the Derby in¬ 
surrection. Mr. Enfield, the cleik, a most re¬ 
spectable gentleman, hesitated to give a warrant 
at first, because the information was not in writ¬ 
ing. This occasioned any irregularity that might 
attend this part of the case. But the magistrate 
had information, that Ward had been concerned 
in the horrible muiders at Loughborough, the 
most horrible that were ever known in any part 
of the country. He was giieved to say, i.hat 
there were still circumstances which made it 
dangerous for witnesses to come forward 
in that quarter. There was one circumstance 
to prove this man’s participation in those 
crimes which he had occasion to know, and 
which the noble lord had not mentioned. Pre¬ 
viously to the trial, Mitchell confessed the main 
part of the facts respecting Ward, to a profes¬ 
sional man ; whether desired to do so in older 
to prepare for his defence, or whether he had 
done it to relieve his mind, the hon. member 
could not say. The professional man felt him¬ 
self obliged to conceal this while Mitchell lived ; 
but after his death the obligation ceased, and 
he then confirmed the confessions read by the 
noble lord. For these reasons he had come 
down to the house, resolved to oppose the 
motion, but he found it to be a different motion 
from what he had expected. It was not con¬ 
fined to Ward, but included all tire petitioners ; 
and, therefore, he did not know that he was to 
neglect all the complaints of the many other pe¬ 
titioners, because Ward, a petitioner, was a very 
bad character. (Hear, hear, from tpe opposition 
side of the house.) lie, being connected with 
such a populous district, had often happened to 
apply to the noble lord at the head of the home 
department; and he believed no man was more 
likely to do what was fair and humane than his 
lordship. But it was not equally clear that his 
intention was always carried into effect. Many 
who acted under his orders, but not immediately 
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under his eye, might have indulged party feel¬ 
ings to which his lordship was a stranger. He 
could not at all see that the falsification of 
Ward’s individual statement afforded any fair 
ground for refusing to go into an inquiry. If 
any one case of improper severity was made out, 
the house were bound to inquire into it: he could 
not, therefore, because one case had been nega¬ 
tived, oppose a motion, the object of which was 
to go into an inquiry on all. If not a word of 
all the statements were true, he wondered that 
the parties making them had not been brought 
to account. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Golding said, he was possessed of some 
* local knowledge on the subject of a part of these 
petitions. He held in his hand a declaration of 
the gaoler of Reading, which stated, that three 
prisoners, James Selleis, Nathaniel Hulton, and 
John Knight, were brought to him on the 10th 
of April, at about nine o’clock in the evening; 
they complained that they had tasted no provi¬ 
sion during the whole of their journey from 
London (the house would recollect that that 
journey was only 39 miles); he then conducted 
them into his own kitchen, fed them on cold 
roast beef and pickles, with strong beer; they 
had as much as they could eat. He then pro¬ 
vided them with beds in the best apartments of 
the pi ison ; they were feather beds of the best 
quality, and Sellers was placed in the state apart¬ 
ment ; Knight was placed over the chapel. On 
the day following he stationed them in a ward, 
where they had an apartment 16 feet by 14: 
annexed was a list of luxuries with which they 
had been supplied. Instead of being separated, 
they continued together for 16 days; and it was 
not possible that this should have been otherwise 
arranged, except under the orders of a visiting 
magistrate. Those orders were afterwai ds given, 
and Knight was placed in the room over the 
chapel; the deputy-gaoler was removed to ac¬ 
commodate the othu’s, and their apartments 
were all well furnished ; insomuch that the pri¬ 
soners expressed to their relations their satisfac¬ 
tion at the good treatment they had leceived. 
Knight, who nad spent los. r.d. in tobacco, and 
had received many presents from the gaoler, re¬ 
turned thanks for his kindness and generosity. 
When he was first placed over the chapel, the 
sashes of his apartment were nailed down, to 
prevent him from communicating with some 
workmen, who were employed opposite; but 
on his applying for a ventilator, it was imme¬ 
diately granted. The apartments allotted to 
him had since been occupied by gentlemen 
debtors. Knight’s situation was more com¬ 
fortable than even that of Sellers and Hulton. 
Sir Nathaniel Duckenfield, Mr. Stone, Mr. Far¬ 
mer, and many other magistrates, had visited the 
prisoners continually, and could prove that they 
expressed themselves entirely satisfied. He held 
in his hand an acknowledgment of two of them, 
made to the magistrates of Berkshire, thanking 
Eastaff, the governor of the gaol, for his kind¬ 
ness and attention ; he had furnished Sellers and 
Hulton, on their departure, with extra clothing 
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and money for their journey. The hon. gentle¬ 
man said, he should not trouble the house any 
farther on this-subject, but he had felt it his duty 
to put them in possession of these facts, as an 
act of jusjtice to the gaoler. {Hear, hear.) 

Sir IV. Lemon declared, that no man in Eng¬ 
land could be lees suspected of severity than the 
noble lord at the head of the home department, 
nor did he think that his Majesty’s ministers 
were desirous of using that law, which he, and 
other members, had thought it their duty to op¬ 
pose, to any bad purposes. But petitioners 
now came to the house complaining of oppres¬ 
sions, of which the noble lord might or might 
not be guilty; but it was by no means so clear 
that those employed under him were altogether 
blameless. An hon. gentleman under him had 
admitted that one of me petitions was not borne 
out; pei haps none of them might be borne out; 
but whether that should turn out so or not, it 
was the paramount duty of that house to inquire 
into all cases of grievance that were laid before 
them. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Gordon wished to say a few words on the 
petition of Baggulcy. In consequence of that 
petition, he had written to the gaoler of Glou¬ 
cester, whom he knew to be a man of great hu¬ 
manity, and the reply to his inquiries was a 
complete contradiction of the petition. The 
pi isoner stated, that on his arrival he had been 
plunged in a tub of cold water; and that a 
dangerous fever and cold had been the conse¬ 
quence of this immersion. The gaoler stated, 
that so far from the water being cold, the rules 
of the prison required that a warm bath should 
be always used on such occasions: the prisoner, 
who had travelled all night, declared at the 
timer that he found this extremely comfortable, 
and so far was he from being ill, that he went 
into prison on the l lth of April, and never com¬ 
plained till the 20th of May. The part of the 
pi ison in which he had been confined, had since 
been allotted to gentlemen debtors. He was al¬ 
lowed to walk out whenever he pleased, and 
was allowed a guinea a week for piovisions. 
(Hear, hear.) The bills brought in to him for 
various articles were carefully examined that he 
might not be imposed upon, and he expressed 
himself in every way satisfied with his treat¬ 
ment. Notwithstanding Lord Sidmouth’s cir¬ 
cular, the governor had permitted all magistrates 
to visit him; not visiting magistrates only, but 
even some who did not belong to the county, 
and among them Sir George Paul. He (Mr. 
Gordon) thought it was but justice to the go- 
vernor of Gloucester gaol to state these particu¬ 
lars, but the governor himself was anxious that 
an investigation should take place. {Hear, hear.) 
And even if all the petitioner had stated were 
false, he thought it no reason against commen¬ 
cing an investigation : for die house ought to 
know on its own authentic inquiry how far the 
petitions jvere true, and how far false, in order 
at least to punish those who had made false re- 
piesentations. 

Sir W. Guise read a letter from a respectable 
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clergyman, a magistrate, confirming the state- man suffered was that of one who had lost his 
ment that had been made respecting Bagguley, dearest and most valuable friend; so bitter had 
more especially as to the fact of the warm bath, been the infliction of solitary confinement. Aris 
and the various comforts that were supplied him. nevertheless represented himself as the most 
His general behaviour, it was added, was ex- humane of mankind—a man whose foible was be- 
tremely regular, and the governor had not once nevolence, and whose fault always to relax the 
occasion to find fault with him. The hon. ba- discipline of the prison. He only mentioned 
ronet contended, nevertheless, that the house this to say that the house ought not to be sur- 
■was bound to go into an inquiry wherever a prised if he was not quite so ready to believe 
grievance was alleged, and, therefore, he thought what gentlemen or what gaolers themselves 
it right to suppoi t the motion. stated in proof of their own good qualities. He 

Sir F. Burdett regretted that he could not had no doubt that the gentlemen who made 
come to the discussion of this question with a these statements meant well, and themselves be- 
mind quite so unbiassed and unprejudiced as lieved all they had advanced; but he could not 
those gentlemen had professed who had deliver- avoid being himself a little more sceptical on the • 
ed their sentiments before him. He could not subject. With respect to the hon. member for 
but call to mind, that when he first drew the Nottingham, (Mr. J. Smith) he begged pardon, 
attention of the house to the conduct of the go- but he could not avoid saying, that the whole 
vernor of the prison in Cold Bath-fields, when he of his speech relating to the business of Ward 
was charged with crimes of the blackest die, (of was nothing to the purpose. The question 
which he. Sir F. Burdett, possessed the fullest whether he was a bad man or not was nothing 
evidence, but was never permitted to bring it to the house; the real question was, whether 
forward)—he repeated, he could never forget, he had been justly charged with high treason, 
that at that time, just as on the present occa- whether he had oeen legally committed, and 
sion, gentlemen rose up in various parts of the whether he had been legally treated under that 
house, some declaring on their own knowledge, commitment; that was the question, and not 
others on statements made by Aris himself, that whether he was a man of good or bad character, 
he was a man of the most kindly and benevo- He should therefore contend with those gentle- 
lent disposition; that he had never been guilty men who said they believed these statements, 
of any cruelty or oppression whatever, and that and yet called for an inquiry, that such an in- 
the prison was conducted on a system of uni- quiry ought to be instituted; for what could be 
form mildness. The hon. gentleman who was such scandalous trifling with the public, as to 
then member for Yorkshire, (Mr. Wilberforce) hold out redress for grievances, and yet refuse 
had stated, that nothing could equal the atten- to inquire whenever a case was brought forward ? 
tion paid by Aris to the prisoners; that he was a The noble lord opposite had left very little for 
pattern of humanity, and indeed too good for his him to do, because he had not in any manner met 
station; but the house would probably recollect or answered the arguments of the noble mover; 
that story, which at the time it was told seemed and though he complained that it would waste 
to excite very little sensation in the house—a the time of the house to inquire into grievances 
story which was paralleled only by the history which might turn out to be false, yet he thought 
of tne prisoner in the Bastile, and his compa- it no waste of time to enter into long statements, 
nion the spider; that prisoner, in the course of of which not a syllable could ever be capable of 
a long and solitary confinement, by way of some proof. He put it once more to the common 
object to divert his weary hours, had attached sense and candour of the house, :qid he would 
to him a large spider, which, by degrees, be- ask, could any person be biassed by the state- 
came so intimate as to visit him at regular inter- ment of a gaoler in his own favour ? It had been 
vals, and receive its food; it served as a com- said, and it might be true, that a great number 
panion, and gave an interesting occupation to of gaolers had not even been accused of harsh- 
the wretched prisoner. He watched its mo- ness; if so, the expression of one of our poets, 
tions, and taught it to spin its web in a peculiar that “ th<. steeled gaoler was seldom the friend 
way; but the malicious gaoler, observing the of man,” should be now applied to the steel- 
pleasure he derived from this mode of diverting ed minister; and if any misconduct had been 
his mind, killed the spider, when the unhappy committed by any under the noble lord’s au- 
prisoner declared, that he had lost the only thority, he should say that the noble lord was 
tie that rendered existence supportable. The liable, even though he was not privy to such 
story he had told of Aris was much of the misconduct. It was a maxim of die common 
same description: he had confined a prisoner law, that qui facit per alium facit per st , and 
for 1-6 months in a solitary cell. In the course the noble lord was answerable for thi acts of all 
of a hard winter, a robin flew into the win- who were placed under him. The noble lord’s 
dow: it soon became a favourite with the characteristic mildness and benevolence had 
prisoner, and his only solace. After a long been used as an argument for obtaining extraor- 
interval, Aris, who very seldom visited the cell, dinary power, and the same character was now 
entered one morning, and seeing the bird, crush- thrust forward as a ground for stifling all in- 
ed it in his hand, notwithstanding the most ear- quiry; so that this individual character was to 
pest entreaties on the part of the prisoner that supersede the principles of the constitution, and 
its life might be spared. The agony the poor set at nought the ordinary course of justice) when 
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the power granted to him had been so shame- it was not its intention that under the suspension 
fully, disgracefully, cruelly, and illegally applied, bill torture should be inflicted by loading the 
Some of the gaolers had themselves stated, that prisoners with heavy irons, or confining them in 
they were sorry they were ordered to proceed solitary dungeons. What was the answer given 
more harshly than was necessary, and that they on the other side ? The character of the noble 
thought there could be no use of irons to secure Secretary of State for the home department. It 
those who were immured in a solitary cell. A was impossible to suppose that such a kind- 
gentleman had said that many of the statements hearted man as Lord Sidmouth would consent 
made were false; they might be so, but there to such practices, and the motion was an 
were many of them which loudly called for in- unnecessary imputation upon his character, 
quiry. He should be glad to be informed why Many gentlemen thought it was impossible that 
Ogden’s case was not to be investigated—a man such things could have been done ; but had 
74 years old, who had suffered' most severely, they not been done ? or if the assertions of 
and who, like many others, was transferred from the sufferers were disputed, why was not 
one gaol to another, and exposed as a spectacle inquiry to be made? The majority of the 
to their countrymen. It was asserted, and was house undoubtedly entertained high notions 
not contradicted, that two men had been chain- of ministers; they could be guilty of no mis- 
ed together, even in bed, and were besides load- conduct as long as they were ministers; and be- 
ed with heavy irons, where there could exist no cause they were ministers, they had not been 
pretence of safe custody—why was not this to guilty of any misconduct in this instance ; the 
be inquired into ? Sufferings from cold and bare mention of misconduct on their part was 
hunger made but little figure upon paper; but enough to acquit them, in the house; but not 
they were great miseries to endure, and whether out of it; for such notions did not extend be- 
they had been justly or unjustly endured, it be- yond the walls of the place in which they were 
came the house to ascertain. Was it any answer supreme. The question was, who broke the 
to the general claim, for a member to produce law ? The prisoners answered, the noble lord 
in his place, a letter from a gaoler, who stated and his friends ; but assertion would not satisfy 
that the water in which the prisoner had been the country, and the gaoler of Gloucester him- 
plunged was warm, and that it was very de- self solicited investigation; the offenders, if such 
lightful and comfortable, when the prisoner' they were, were anxious for trial, even at the 
himself declared that the water was cold, and risk of their lives. Ministers alone resisted it, 
that the consequence of it was a fever, from maintaining that the time of the house would be 
which he with difficulty recovered ? This fact wasted, and its character degraded. He (Sir 
shewed that inquiry was necessary ; and though F. Burdett) should be glad to know what a 
in one or two cases it had been admitted that house of commons was to do, if not to inquire, 
the keepers of the prisons had behaved with hu- The noble lord had said, that it could not take 
manity and kindness, yet there were many others evidence upon oath, and so forth; and was for 
where complaints were made of a treatment di- completely destroying its inquisitorial functions, 
reedy the reverse. No doubt, however, the formerly esteemed of such value and import- 
house would decide against the motion, and ance. The noble lord was a perfect Proteus in 
many members would hold that the statements argument; he could “ confute, change sides, 
in the petitions were all false. Why ?—because and still confute.” When he wished to -shield 
the noble lord had so asserted. The noble lord his own acts and those of his colleagues, then 
had great confidence (far too great and too well said he, appoint a committee; but a committee of 
founded for the interests of the people) in the hisown selection, ofwhichhe was himself a mem- 
discernment of parliament, at least as far as re- ber; a committecin which ministers sat to be their 
spected his own arguments and assertions. He own judges, and who were aided by those who 
(Lord Castlereagh) was sure hon. members would ask for nothing but what the noble lord 
would think with him that all investigation was pleased to shew them, and who would cre- 
was needless; and in the same confidence (lit any thing which he requested them, without 
that all he alleged would be implicitly credit- inquiring, and out of compliment to himself, to 
ed, he had gone on to state, that ministers believe. Such a gross delusion would satisfy no 
wanted no bill of indemnity, and required no man out of parliament. But if a body were pro- 

i irotection. The house could not fail to recol- posed, from which placemen and pensioners 
ect. in what manner the noble lord had talked were to be excluded, and who would go to 
at the time the habeas corpus suspension was first work thoroughly and fairly with the delinquen- 
brought forward; he had spoken of the heavy cies of the noble lord and his friends, then they 
responsibility about to be thrown upon mini- were not to be trusted, the time ©f the house 
sters, and he and they appeared’almost tola- would be wasted, and its dignity degraded f But, 
ment that so grievous a burden was about to be said the noble lord, it is a great mistake to sup- 
cast upon them. Of course he (Sir F. Burdett) pose that ministers want an indemnity; what 
never believed a word of it; he knew it was a they wish is, to cover their friends, Oliver, his 
mere pretence, and he had proposed several fellow spies, and accomplice informers; in 
motions to lighten the weight; first that it short, the*bill of indemnity was admitted on the 
should be followed by no bill of indemnity; and other side to be for the protection of those secret 
next to obtain a declaration by the house, that and infamous soutces of private accusation. 
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whose purpose was to destroy the happiness 
and reputation of every honest man. Was it 
possible that at this time of day such an avowal 
should be made—that in England it should fv 
professed that innocent men might be solitarily 
confined, cruelly toitured, and unjustly accused, 
and should never have an oppoitunity of dis¬ 
covering to whom they were indebted tor all 
these deprivations and sufferings ? The illegality 
Of letting these unfortunate men out ot prison 
with the ridiculous mummery of their own re¬ 
cognizance, was as great as the illegality ot 
their fiist commitment. lie (Sit F. Buidett) did 
not rest the question upon the nieiits or deme¬ 
rits of Ward ;—that had been already answered, 
at least as far as was necessary foi a fair decision 
upon a motion which did not respect his peti¬ 
tion merely; and he could not help hoping, 
that when gendemen consideredtthe subject se¬ 
riously (more especially those who had voted for 
the suspension,) they would feel themselves 
bound in honour, and for their own sakes, to vote 
for an inquiry'. They ought to 1 ecollect, that this 
very subject of arbitrary imprisonment on sus¬ 
picion of treason, had occasioned some of the 
severest domestic struggles this count! y had 
ever known ; they ought to recollect that the 
words of the great charter were, nulll negabi- 
mus, nulli differemus justitiam; yet now the 
answer was, negatnr , differtur, for justice was 
delayed and denied to those who, in the confi¬ 
dence of their own innocence, had clamoured 
in a court of justice for trial by the laws of their 
country. This fact of itself was a condemnation 
of ministers. The injured men were refused a 
trial, not from the tender mercies of govern¬ 
ment, but because they knew that the acquittal 
of the innocent would be the conviction of the 

i juilty. Magna Charta had Become obsolete of 
ate: it was old-fashioned law, not suited to the 
refinements of modem times; and ,the declara¬ 
tion, that nullus liber homo capiatur, aut impri- 
sonetur, nisi per legale judicium parium suorum , 
had been totally neglected ana forgotten. It 
might not be amiss if gentlemen would refresh 
their memories, and enlarge their minds a little, 
by recurring to the wholesome laws of Henry II. 
and Edward III., by all of which it was provided, 
that no man should be imprisoned without being 
duly brought to trial *. Though not quite so 
old, the Petition of Right seemed equally to 
have escaped recollection ; it consisted of four 
parts—first, that no tax shall be imposed without 
common consent, by act of parliament; next, 
that no arbitrary imprisonments shall be allowed 
without information upon oath, and subsequent 
trial; thirdly, that the people shall not be com¬ 
pelled to receive soldiers and mariners into their 

• The trial by jury, though not near so ancient ns 
iome writers have imagined, was ceitainiy very ge 
neral in the reign of Henry II; for sc find in that 
time many questions of fact relating to propertv 
were tried by twelve liber os el legates homines juralos, 
sworn to speak the truth, who were summoned by ih< 
sheriff for that purpose.—See also Lord Lyttletou’s 
History <£ Henry II. Vol. I. p. 308. 
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houses, against the laws and customs of the 
icalm ; and fourthly, that the kingdom shall 
not be governed by martial law.—If the mea¬ 
sures lately adopted were to be pursued, it 
would be utter nonsense to talk of the happy 
constitution of England ; and if it were to be in¬ 
fringed, far better would it be that it should be 
done by the King than the Commons. Nothing 
could be more lamentable than that this - house 
should take upon itself unwarrantable innova¬ 
tions ; for if the King made attempts of the kind, 
the Commons might be resorted to, but it would 
be a mockery to appeal to the Commons pro 
forma against its own acts.—As this would, pro¬ 
bably, not be the last time he- should have an op- 
poitunity of addressing the house on subjects on 
this nature, he would not trouble them fuither 
at present. 

Mr. Wilherforce begged to state, in refeience 
to what had fallen from the hon. baronet, that 
he derived his intelligence respecting the hu¬ 
mane character of Mr. Aris, late governor of 
the house of correction for Middlesex, from the 
rev. Mr. Owen, chaplain-general, who for many 
months had been in the habit of visiting the pri¬ 
son, and was well acquainted with its condition 
and management. He requested, in return, that 
the lion, baronet would state his authority for 
the story ho had told regarding the bird wan¬ 
tonly killed by Mr. Aris. With itspect to the 
question before the house, he thought that all 
the presumptions were in favour of the correct¬ 
ness and legality of the proceedings of ministers, 
and it was a great mistake to suppose that the 
chaiacter of Mr. Ward had nothing to do with 
the merits of the motion ; if he had stated what 
was untrue, as was evident, what right had he 
to ask for investigation, unless, indeed, that he 
might be punished as his crimes deserved? 
Hon. gentlemen from all quaiters had borne 
testimony to the good conduct of gaolers, 
and in several instances it was established that 
the petitions contained nothing but false¬ 
hoods. True it was that the house possessed 
the privilege of inquiiy; but nothing was more 
dangerous to a privilege than its abuse. All 
ancient constitutions had possessed some ex- 
traordinaiy means of meeting extraordinary 
dangers; and it was the glory of our own, 
and that which had given it stability, that 
while sometimes it allowed the infringement 
of the strict bounds of law, to avoid sud¬ 
den and imminent peril, it had the faculty of 
returning unimpaired to its first beauty and dig¬ 
nity. Surely some alteration in the ordinary 
mode of proceeding was required, when the 
people of England had resorted to assassination 
as a trade, as was the case with the Luddites, 
and when the life even of a judge, venerable for 
his age, and admirable for his learning, had 
been threatened, if not attempted, while the 
perpetrators were to be rewaidcd by money 
raised in subscriptions of 5s. each. If from the 
petitions on the table any truth could be sifted, 
it would be easy for individuals to make them¬ 
selves acquainted with the facts, and to bring 
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the matter forward upon a future occasion; but 
at present, he trusted that the house would re- 
ject an inquiry, the effect of which might be to 
mark men out for slaughter, and to send wit¬ 
nesses into the country as victims to private ma¬ 
lignity. 

Sir F. Burdett explained, that Mr. Wilber- 
force Bird, chairman to the Committee upon 
the House of Correction, had related the story 
of the robin and Mr. Aris to the house. 

Mr. Wtlberforce asked, whether Mr. Bird had 
spoken from his own knowledge. 

No answer was returned. 

Sir S. Romilly ohserved, that a bill of indem¬ 
nity being about to be passed, the question now 
was, whether it should be done without inquii y, 
when gross abuse of the power intrusted was 
imputed to ministers. He begged the house to 
recollect, that though bills of indemnity had 
before been agreed to after the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act, yet never in any other in¬ 
stance than the present, after a committee should 
have sat and made its report: the notoriety of 
the facts was therefore put out of the case, and 
a sort of grand jury (most extraordinarily con¬ 
stituted, having power to examine all the evi¬ 
dence for the accused, and none for the accuser) 
was appointed to make some kind of investiga¬ 
tion. Why, then, should not these petitions go 
before them, or some other tribunal better select¬ 
ed? It was asserted that people Igtd been drag¬ 
ged about the country in fetters, as proofs to the 
inhabitants of an existing plot; and the ques¬ 
tion was, whether unnecessary severity had not 
been employed. There could not oe a sub¬ 
ject more worthy of the interposition of parlia¬ 
ment. His principal object in rising was, to ref ute 
a statement made by the noble loid, in the hum¬ 
ble hope of influencing some few votes, namely, 
that if the facts stated in the petitions were true, 
the sufferers would not be deprived of their 
remedy by the bill of indemnity. How unfound¬ 
ed this assertion was, appeared from his lord¬ 
ship’s next sentence, in which he observed, that 
the bill of indemnity now required would be the 
same as that of isoi, which in the first clause 
expressly enacted, “ that all personal actions 
heretofore brought, or which may be hereafter 
commenced or brought, against any person on 
account of any act, matter, or thing done, re¬ 
commended, directed, ordered, or advised to "be 
done, for apprehending, imprisoning, or detain¬ 
ing in custody any person suspected of high 
treason* shall be dischai ged and made void.” It 
was clear, therefore, that the parties who had so 
severely suffered would be deprived of all re¬ 
dress, if the bill of indemnity in question were 
adopted. He would now say a few words as to 
the petitions. There were, ne believed, eleven 
of them, from different persons in different parts 
of the kingdom, and containing different allega¬ 
tions. Suppose three of these should be proved 
to contain false charges, was it consistent with 
justice, would his hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce) 
aseert, that the other eight petitions should be 
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rejected unexamined, on account of the hollow¬ 
ness of those three ? What answer had been 
given to the complaint of that wretched man, 
Ogden, who, at the age of 74, and in a state of 
lamentable disease,' had been loaded with fetters 
like a common felon ? There was at least some 
ground for supposing that his petition contained 
truth; for he had referred to the surgeon, Mr. 
Dixon, who had attended, and cured him of the 
complaint produced by the weight of his fet¬ 
ters ? He would ask his hon. friend, whether he 
thought it just to dismiss that petition without 
inquiry. There were seven other petitions 
which stood on the same footing, against the 
truth of which not one syllable had been utter¬ 
ed ; and, when he considered what extraordinary 
pains had been taken to refute the statements 
contained in smne of the petitions, he could not 
but think that Sse which had not been impeach¬ 
ed, were, on that very account, unimpeachable. 
Silence was a proof that nothing could be said 
against them. As to the denial given by a 
gaoler to the statement of a petitioner, he con¬ 
ceived that nothing could be more absurd than 
the production of such testimony. The hon. 
baronet had founded a very just argument on the 
conduct of the house with respect to Aris, on a 
former occasion ; and his hon. friend (Mr. Wil¬ 
berforce) had, instead of giving an answer, com¬ 
pletely mistaken the object of the hon. baronet’s 
observation. The hon. baronet had intended no 
imputation on him, when he alluded to his testi¬ 
mony in favour of the humanity of Aris, but had 
justly inferred, that if a member of such inte¬ 
grity and sagacity had been imposed upon in 
that case, it was not impossible that the gentle¬ 
men who that night had spoken in such high 
terms of different gaolers might likewise have 
been deceived. What, then, was the deduction 
from this ? Surely not, that no inquiry was ne¬ 
cessary, but that the strictest examination should 
take place immediately. Aris, notwithstanding 
the testimonies to his character, was afterwards 
convicted of the grossest delinquency; and it 
was not impossible that similar results might 
follow, if proper inquiries were to be insti¬ 
tuted on the present occasion. His hon. friend 
had lately said, when a case of enormity was 
brought forward, “ Why had not the hon. 
mover (the member for Shrewsbury), taken pains 
to make inquiries, and to examine witnesses as 
to the truth of the allegations ?” The hon. 
member for Shrewsbury answered that he had 
examined : that he had seen the witnesses and 
questioned them in person: yet his hon. friend* 
instead of being satisfied with this compliance 
with his own desire and sense of justice, had 
voted against a motion so founded and support¬ 
ed. (A laugh.) He trusted, however, that his 
hon. friend would yet retrace his steps. He 
hoped he had repented of that vote, and would 
yet make amends. As to Ward’s character, it 
was certainly a bad one: indeed, the only won¬ 
der was, that he had not been brought to justice 
long ago* if indeed he Was as criminal as Had 
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been represented. It was said, that previous to 
the suspension act, he had been in gaol on a 
charge of felony, if this were the case, he 
should like to know why he had not been tried 
—why his life, if the case required it, had not 
been sacrificed to justice. But this had nothin^ 
to do with the allegations in the petition, some 
of which, notwithstanding the great preparations 
which had been made by the noble lord, for the 
purpose or contradiction, had been left com¬ 
pletely unanswered. He alluded particularly to 
the statement of Ward’s having been, every 
alternate four days thrust into a loathsome cell, 
from which he was only taken because it was 
impossible for him to exist in it more than four 
days at a time: and yet for all this, and for 
similar abuses of power, an indemnity was to be 
obtained : and the report whicl^vas to warrant 
this indemnity, was to come frflp a committee, 
before which the accused brought only such evi¬ 
dence as they pleased, while the accusers were 
not allowed to bring any at all. As to the per¬ 
sonal character of Lord Sidmouth, of which so 
much had been said, there was no man more 
ready than himself to do justice to the humanity 
and excellent disposition of the noble lord ; but 
that was no answer to the charges of misconduct 
in his agents. He would not say if all the facts 
in the different petitions were proved, that they 
were in.themselves illegal, but he would say that 
they were unnecessary and wanton abuses of 
power. What, for instance, could be a greater 
mockery and insult than the parading those men 
from town to town in open daylight, and loaded 
with chains: and what possible objects could be 
answered by such a wretched triumph, except 
to convince some miserable minds that some 
extraordinary plot existed against the state ? 
{.Cheering.) His hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce) 
had thought proper, in one part of his speech, 
to pass a glowing eulogium on the suspension 
of the habeas corpus, and had referi ed to the 
history of ancient republics in illustration of the 
advantages of suspended liberty; but did not 
his hon. fiiend know what was the consequence 
of those occasional dictatorships to which he 
had alluded ? Did they not at last end in a per¬ 
petual dictatorship—in a tyranny never to be 
shaken off ? (Loud cheering.) For his own part, 
he believed most firmly, before God, that 
these frequent and unjustifiable suspensions of 
the habeas corpus would (unless the House of 
Commons should do its duty, which it had not 
hitherto done) end in the complete ruin of our 
liberties. {Loud cheering.) 

Mr. Ashurst read a long statement, made to 
the magistrates of Oxford, relative to the con¬ 
dition of the county-gaol: it described all the 
accommodations to be most excellent; and as¬ 
serted, that the state prisoners confined there re¬ 
turned thanks for the treatment which they had 
experienced, nor was any complaint made, ex¬ 
cept by one man, who said that his room had a 
smoky chimney. 

Mr. Holme Sumner thought the house had 
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reason to complain of the mode adopted by the 
noble mover. {A laugh.) He had brought for¬ 
ward only one case, that of Ward; and when 
an answer had been prepaied and given to that 
case, but to that case only, the hon. and learned 
gentleman who had just sat down, took advan¬ 
tage of the circumstance, and asked what answer 
had been given to the other ten cases which had 
not been brought forward. As far as regarded 
himself, he was able to give some information of 
one case, that of Ogden. This man had told 
falsehoods from the beginning to the end of his 
petition. Whether the prisoners had been iron¬ 
ed before they were taken to Horsemonger-gaol, 
he could not say ; but he knew that in conse¬ 
quence of an application to Lord Sidmouth, the 
110 ns were immediately struck off. As to the 
disease of Ogden, it had been ascertained that 
lie was afflicted with a rupture when he en¬ 
tered the prison. {Cries of hear, from the op¬ 
position , echoed by the ministerial benches.) Og¬ 
den had even said that he thought it a blessing 
that he had come to that prison, for he could 
never have been cured elsewhere. {The same 
cries repeated.) lie had also expressed the ut¬ 
most gratitude to the gaoler for his kind treat¬ 
ment. {Hear, hear, from the ministerial benches.) 
—The hon. member then argued, that most com¬ 
plaints against gaolers turned out to be nugatoi y. 
He instanced first the commission of inquiry sent 
some years ago to Lincoln, which, he said, com¬ 
pletely disproved every article of the charges 
brought against the gaoler: he next instanced 
the case of one Colville, who had been confined 
in Cold Bath Fields, and whose petition had 
been brought before the house by the hon. 
baronet (Sir F. Burdett), who had paid so 
much attention to that prison, but who on that 
occasion was so convinced of the fallacy of the 
allegations, that he concurred with the rest of 
tile committee of inquiry, that no steps ought to 
be taken on the subject. 

Sir F. Burdett said, it was very true that on 
the occasion alluded to, he had found the rest 
of the committee, on all points, unanimous 
against him, and he at last consented to their re¬ 
port; but it was solely on the ground, that in- 
quiiy might lead to disclosures injurious to per¬ 
sons then in a foreign country,—at Hamburgh. 

Mr. Hbtme Sumner appealed to the house, 
whether they did not recollcctthe hon. baronet’s 
concunence with the report. 

Sir F. Burdett .—“ I have just told the hon. 
member, that I did concur in that report, and 
I fiave also just told him my sole reason for so 
doing.” {Hear, hear, from both sides.) 

Mr. Bennet observed, that the complaint made 
by Ogden was, that the disease with which he 
had been afflicted, and of which he was so ably 
cured during his imprisonment, was produced 
by the chainsand irons imposed upon him. The 
inquiry before the magistrates on this subject was 
confined to the case of the Evanses. There was 
nothing in the representation of the hon. gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Ashurst)that contradicted the statement 
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contained in the petition. He believed the case of 
Bagguleywas fairly stated, nor did the letter read 
by the hon. gentleman disprove any of the cir¬ 
cumstances which were described as having taken 
place in the gaol at Oxfoid. The account of 
the treatment experienced by Mr. Knight, of 
Reading, threw no imputations on the gaoler; it 
was of being carried to Salisbury Gaol, a gaol 
of which no hon. member had Spoken or would 
speak in commendation, and of being again re¬ 
moved tO Worcester, that he complained. The 
only reason that he could conceive for thus paiad- 
irtg the petitioner about the country was, to create 
alarm, and to withdraw him from the observa¬ 
tion of the Berkshire magistrates, as not suffi¬ 
ciently subservient to the minister of the day. 

Mr. Philips rose amidst loud cries of question , 
for the purpose of confirming his hon. friend’s 
representation of Ogden’s case. The fact al¬ 
leged was, that the distemper had been so 
much increased by the treatment he received, as 
to render a severe operation necessary. 

The Attorney-General declared, that he had 
attentively read the petition of Ogden, and he 
thought it clear, that the statement in it was in¬ 
tended to create a belief, that an old man had 
been seized with a violent malady in conse¬ 
quence of the weight of irons which been im¬ 
posed upon him. However the detention of 
persons chaiged with offences against the state 
might be justified under the late act, and ad¬ 
mitting that a bill of indemnity, on the prece¬ 
dent of that of 1801, should be passed by par¬ 
liament, he begged leave to say, that such an 
act would not indemnify a gaoler for any cruelty 
or excess beyond that restraint which was ne¬ 
cessary to the sate custody of the prisoners. He 
would still remain liable to a criminal piosecu- 
tion, and to answer to the party injured in a 
civil action. A question might arise, whether, 
when a person so charged was apprehended in 
a disturbed district, it might not be proper to 
place fetteis on his limbs to prevent the danger 
of an escape. If done for this put pose, and 
without any unnecessary rigour or violence, it 
was legal and justifiable. His hon. and learned 
friend (Sir Samuel Ronnlly) had no co¬ 
lour for saying that some of these unfortunate 
men had been removed to different prisons, and 
exhibited in different paits of the country, for 
the purpose of exciting alutm. The secretary 
of state had two duties to perform—that of 
keeping them in safe and close custody; and, 
secondly, of rendeiing their situation m every 
other respect as comfoi table as possible. He 
would have been justly open to reproach had 
they been left in an unhealthy or painful situa¬ 
tion. The noble lord who brought forward the 
motion seemed to think, that when a man was 
once lodged in gaol upon a charge of ueasonable 
practices, the door ought to be hermetically 
sealed upon him till the day of trial arrived. 
But by the law of this country, although a jus¬ 
tice of the peace could not discharge after com¬ 
mitment, and before indictment, a secretary of 


State might, and, without the assistance of any 
suspension act, arrest on a charge of treason* 
and aftqryaids discharge his warrant if he 
thought the accusation could not be substana 
dated. ( Hear , hear, hear.) He contended that 
all the allegations of these petitions, as far as 
they had been examined, were falsified; and 
diat the secretary of state had, by his great ex¬ 
ertions, broken tne link of a confederacy which 
threatened society with all the evils of universal 
pillage and disorder. If that simultaneous move* 
ment which had been proved to be in contem¬ 
plation, had been suffered to take place, anil the 
expected multitude from the north had joined 
the disaffected in other quarters, what justifi¬ 
cation would then have been received on the 
part of the secretary of state, for not having 
exercised the powers with which parliament 
had armed him, and for a dereliction of duty 
which had led to such destructive consequences? 

Mr. Lamb said, he considered it would be un¬ 
wise and dangerous to lay before an open com¬ 
mittee the grounds on which these people were 
detained. Had, however, the motion been limit¬ 
ed to any alleged severity during the period of 
their confinement, it would be imprudent to 
deny it. The present motion not being so re¬ 
stricted, he felt it his duty to oppose it. 

Lord Folkestone briefly replied. He contend¬ 
ed, that sufficient grounds had been laid to in¬ 
duce the house to institute a full inquiry into 
the treatment of the petitioners, but he had no 
objection to the appointment of a secret com¬ 
mittee for that purpose. 

The house then divided. 

Ayes, ... sd 
Noes, . . . 1G7 

Majority . 109 

Imprisonment for Debt.] Mr. Ogle rose 
and moved, “ that leave be given to bring in a 
bill to prevent imprisonment for debt on mesne 
process.” There were very few members in the 
house at the time, and the motion was negatived 
without a division. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY 
on lord Folkestone’s motion, 


Altlioip, Vi-et. 
At'.uilcy, Ailhur 
Autuey, Su Jolm 
H.u !)• tt, Janu s 
l!emu;t,’Mon. if. G. 
Tiueh, Jos. 

Hi and, Hon. T. 
Brougham, Henry 
Brow ne, T)u:n. 

By me, S. 

Bunoughs, Sir VV. 
Calc raft, J. 

Cal veil, Chas. 
Campbell, Hou. John 
Curler, John* 

Coke, Tbos. \V. 
Cochrane, Lord 


Diineannon, Vise!. 
Douglas, Hon. F. Si 
l azakerlcv, Nic. 
Ferguson, Sir R. C. 
Fraukland, Robeit 
Gordon, Hob. 

Guise, Sir W. 
Hamilton, Lord Ai 
Mcion, sir Hobt. 
Unwind, Hon. V\ r . 
Hurst, Hob. 

Lseouclio, Rub. jun< 
Latoncbe, John 
Lemon, Sir W. 
Lyttelton, Hon. W. H, 
Macdonald, Hon. J< 
Macintosh, Sir J. 

Q2 
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Martin, John Ridley. Sir M. W. 

Mi Id in ay, Sir H. Romilly, Sir S. 

Morpeth, Viset. Scudamore, R. 

Milton, Vise!. Sharp, Richard 

Monk, Sir C. Smith, John 

Neville, lion. U.- Smith, \V. 

North, I). Syruo di>,T. P. 

Ord, Wm. Tierney, Rt. Hon. O. 

Ossulston, Lord Waldojjinve. lion. \V. 

Philips, Heorge \l r <l>h, Eduard 

Ponsoiiby, Him. F. C. Wilkins, Walter 
Ratnsden, J. C. Wood, Alderman 

TELLERS. 

Burdctt, Sir F. and Folkestone, Viscount. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday , Feb. 18 . 

The Prince Regent’s Answer to the 

^DURESS, ON THE OPENING OF THE SESSION.] 
His Royal Highness’s most gracious answer to j 
the addi ess on the opening of the session (see 
page 14), was this day reported as follows :— 

“ My Lords,—I return you my warmest 
thanks for this very dutiful and affectionate ad-1 
dress. 

The manner in which you have expressed 
your feelings on the late afflicting dispensation 
of Divine Providence is, in the highest degree, 
grateful and consolatoiy to my own. 

You may rely on my constant and cordial 
suppoit of all such measures as may contribute 
to the increasing prosperity of the country, and 
to the welfare and happiness of all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects.” 

Irish Grand Juries Act Suspension Bill.] 
The royal assent was given by commission to 
this bill. The commissioners weie the Lord 
Chancellor, the Marquis of Cholmondeley, and 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Exchequer Bills Bill.] The thirty mil¬ 
lions Exchequer bills bill was read a second 
time. 

Malt, &c. Duties Bill.] This bill was 
read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, Feb. 18 . 

Ex-Officio Informations.] An account 
was presented (pursuant to an order of the 4th 
instant) of the fees taken in the crown-officc for 
copies of ex-officio informations for libel.—Or¬ 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. (See 
the Appendix.) 

Severn Coal Trade.] The petition for a 
bill (see page 3fi3) was reported, and a bill or¬ 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Protheroe and 
Sir William Guise. 

Public Revenue.] Mr. Lushington present¬ 
ed an abstract “ of the net produce of the reve¬ 
nue of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the years ended 5th of January 
1817 and 5th of January 1818} distinguishing 


the quarters, and also the total produce of die 
customs and excise.” 

Also, an abstract “ of'the net produce of the 
revenue of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in the years ended 5th January 
1817, and 5th January 1818 ; distinguishing the 
quarters, and also the total produce of the con¬ 
solidated fund, the annual duties, and the war 
taxes.”—Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. (See the Appendix.) 

London Prisons.] Mr. Alderman Wood 
said, that in moving for a committee to examine 
into the state of the piisons in the metropolis, it 
was not his intention to trespass on the house 
with unnecessary arguments. Much had been 
said of the abuses that prevailed in those pri¬ 
sons ; but he believed that a full investigation 
would establish the conclusion, that where evils 
existed, as he was willing to admit some did 
exist, they were not to be attributed to any ob¬ 
livion of duty on the part of the magistrates. 
There were many things that required alteration. 
Great abuse arose from the number of convicts 
kept in these prisons. But when he mentioned 
that evil, it was a duty he owed to the noble 
lord at the head of the home department, to 
state, that he had done every thing to remove the 
convicts as rapidly as circumstances permitted. 
To attach leproach to the magistrates of Lon¬ 
don in the management of their prisons, wan 
very unjust. Ilis hon. friend (Mr. Bennet),— 
and who could feel disinclined to testify to his 
meritoi ious exertions in alleviating the miseries 
of the wi etched and the destitute?—had, in a 
recent publication, given the magistracy a severe 
lecture, though it would be found that the evils 
for which they were blamed, were imputable to 
the want of room in the prisons. Besides, later 
customs had operated to fill the prisons prema¬ 
turely. Formerly, in Middlesex, as was now 
the case in London, prisoners were not removed 
to Newgate until the Thursday immediately 
preceding the sessions. The numbers now 
from Middlesex committed on the final exami¬ 
nation, were, as to the London commitments, in 
a proportion of seven to one.—Before he con¬ 
cluded, he wished to advert to one circumstance, 
which he sincerely hoped would attract the at¬ 
tention of the committee. He alluded to the 
casualties that occur at sea in convict ships, 
where, from the season at which these people 
are embarked, for instance, in the midst of win¬ 
ter, then suddenly exposed to the violent transi¬ 
tion of heat under the line, and then to another 
change in getting further to the south, great 
mortality must prevail. It was, indeed, so great, 
that in 18H, out of 200 convicts embarked, 50 
died before the vessel reached New South Wales. 
He should only say, that if any delay had 
occurred in carrying the wishes of the magis¬ 
tracy of London into effect, in regard to those 
prisons, it arose from circumstances over which 
they had no control. He then moved, that a 
committee be appointed, “ to examine into the 
state of Newgate and the other prisons within 
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the city of London and the borough of South¬ 
wark, and to report their observations, together 
with the minutes of evidence taken before them, 
to the house.” 

Mr. Bennet said, it was not his intention 
to offer any opposition to the motion, but as 
allusion had been made by his hon. fi iend, 
who was so strong an eulogist of the conduct 
of the magistracy of which he was himself a 
member, to a publication of his, he was anxious 
to make a few observations. It was ti ue that 
the London prisons were rendered more griev¬ 
ous to the unhappy persons confined in them 
from'want of room. Young and old weie hud¬ 
dled together in indiscriminate and crowded 
masses, to the extent of making these prisons 
not schools of reform and instruction, but 
schools of ciime and depravity. But want of 
loom was not the only defect; there was also a 
want of clothing and of food. {Hear, hear.) He 
had himself seen in one of them an infant, wiihout 
shirt, shoes, or stockings, and he found that the 
same miserable spectacle had been witnessed by 
the visiting committee. It was with no view to 
self-applause, that he was compelled to say, that 
he had himself given the necessary clothing to 
this unfortunate infant. {Hear, hear.) Want of 
food was also experienced by the prisoners. It 
was impossible to look at a collective body of" 
the confined, without being able at once to dis¬ 
cern those who had been long in custody, from 
those more recently committed. The squalor 
tarceris was visible among the older pi isoners. 
Scantiness of food was the cause ; indeed, those 
who had been confined for any time appeared 
in a starving condition. There was one obser¬ 
vation which he wished the house to beat in re¬ 
collection. It was this—that whatever improve¬ 
ments the proposed committee might find on 
their inspection of the prisons, was to be attri¬ 
buted to the exposure made in that house. Since 
that moment, all was solicitude, occupation and 
haste on the part of the London magistracy to 
Correct abuses. Dilapidations of long continu¬ 
ance were now repairing—the walls of the gaols 
were being white-washed—even die baker had 
been changed within the last four days. {Hear.) 
In their anxiety for sudden improvement, even 
Sunday was not held sacred. The house 
would, therefore, recollect, that if the prisons 
of London presented all these improvements to 
the committee, they would be seen in their 
court dress. {Hear, hear.) He should concur 
with the motion, in the hope that the prisons of 
London would no longer be discreditable to the 
wealth and character of that city, and that in¬ 
stead of being schools for the propagation of 
every species of crime, t they would become 
schools for the moral reformation of the miser¬ 
able, the vicious, and the neglected. 

Sir Wm. Curtis considered that all the state¬ 
ments of the hon. member were exaggerated, or 
that, if the facts were true, they did not bear 
him out in the way he had put them. What 
did he Want ? Were not prisons places for pu¬ 
nishment, not for comfort ? He denied that the 


food was bad. He had often tasted the bread, 
and it was as good as any gentleman would use 
in his own family, or was Used by his Majesty’s 
troops. There was a sufficiency or meat. What! 
were not four pounds of meat a day sufficient for 
one person ? {A laugh.) He meant four pounds 
a week. Did the lion, member want to have 
the prisons furnished with Turkey carpets ? 
Men, it should be remembered, were sent to pri¬ 
son for theii crimes. The windows of the new 
prison were broken wantonly, and those who 
broke them were told that either they must 
mend them at their own expense or suffer. As 
to the white-washing, of which the hon. mem¬ 
ber had spoken, he knew nothing about it. 

Mr. Rennet , in explanation said, that on Fri¬ 
day last he visited Newgate, and saw with his 
own eyes the preparations making for the inquiry. 
If the worthy baronet had done his duty, he 
would have seen them also, and not been igno¬ 
rant of the fact of white-washing. lie had also 
tasted the bread frequently, and found it heavy 
and sour. The 1 cason given was, that it was 
baked on tin. 

Mr. Warre observed, that as one of a former 
committee, he visited the Borough Compter, 
and found in it more bricklayers and carpenters 
than prisoners. The committee were, however, 
too alert for the magistrates, and were fully im¬ 
pressed with the motives for that sudden exer¬ 
tion of improvement. He then adverted to the 
case of a man named John Bundy, who died a 
slioit time back in Tothil(-fields, and whose 
death the coroner’s inquest, after mature delibe¬ 
ration, recorded as having arisen from the want 
of food and medical aid. The turnkey of the 
prison bad on that occasion given most equiro- 
cal testimony, and ought not to be retained 
in his employment. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the fol¬ 
lowing gentlemen were appointed:— 


Mr. Alderman Wood 
Lord Viset. Lascelles 
Mr. Finlay 
Mr. Dundas 
Sir George Clerk 
Mr. Milne 
Mr. Littleton 
Mr. Lowndes 
Mr. Tiemayne 
Mr. I’. Lewis 
Mr. Dickinson 


The Lord Mayor of 
London 

Sir William Curtis 
Sir .lames Shaw 
Mr. Aldcrmau Atkms 
Sir Tho. Ac land 
Mr. Bennet 
Mr. FL Sumner 
Mr. Waldejxravc 
Mr. John Smith 
Mr. Ilolford 


Power was given to the committee to send 
for persons, papers, and records: five to be 
the quorum, to adjourn from time to time, 
and from place to place, and to sit notwith¬ 
standing any adjournment of the house. 

Chimney Sweepers.] Lord Milton present¬ 
ed a petition of inhabitants of York, against 
the practice of employing climbing boys in the 
sweeping of chimneys. He took the opportu¬ 
nity of suggesting, that he feared the bill of his 
hon. friend (Mr. Bennet) went too fast to its me¬ 
ritorious* object, and might therefore endanger 
its Stffccess. There wcie many chimnies in 
which it was impossible to employ machinery. 
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Mr. Bennet said, nine out of ten of these 
cramnies were in the houses of opulent persons, 
who could weU afford to have them altered. 
They were the very flues in which all the dan¬ 
ger was experienced, and were gene: ally seven 
inches square. (Hear.) Was Iv chargeable 
with haste in endeavouring to save human hie, 
by preventing children fiom being put to this 
most atrocious torture ? (Hear.) 

Lord Milton in explanation said, that he did 
not by any means object to the bill fir se, but 
he objected to it as in some measure calcu¬ 
lated to frustrate the put pose for which it was 
frapied. 

Mr. Lyttelton was sure that every body who 
knew his noble friend would give him credit 
for the greatest humanity.—He differed from 
him, however, totally on this subject, and 
thought that every means should be adopted to 
make the bill so effective, that in no case hence¬ 
forth should it be possible to employ a single 
child in this dreadful business. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

A similar petition of inhabitants of the city of 
Gloucester, and another of inhabitants of Dar¬ 
lington having been received, the house went 
into the further consideration of the chimney¬ 
sweepers regulation bill, which was re-commit¬ 
ted, and an amendment introduced, extending 
its provisions to Ireland. ' ; 

Game Laws.] Mr. G. Bankes said, that in 
the motion which he was about to make, he ex¬ 
pected the support not only of those membeis 
who were anxious to protect the game of the 
country, but also of those who were solicitous 
to diminish the number of offences connected 
with the unlawful destiuction of game. Most 
of these offences would be got rid of, if 
the legislature could effectually prevent the 
buying and selling of game ; for it seldom hap¬ 
pened that poachers killed game for sustenance, 
or for the mere gratification of their own taste. 
As the law stood at present, all persons, qualified 
and unqualified, were forbidden to sell game. 
Unqualified persons were also virtually forbid¬ 
den to purchase game, but there was no such 
restriction on qualified persons.—His wish was 
to put all persons on the same footing in this rc- 
sp,ect; and by the bill, for which he was about to 
move, to enact, that all persons, qualified or 
not, should be liable to the same penalties for 
buying game as those inflicted by the existing 
law on unqualified persons who purchased it. 
The hon. gentleman then moved, “ that leave be 
given to bring in a bill for the further prevent¬ 
ing of offences connected with the unlawful de¬ 
struction and sale of game.” 

Mr. Cur wen thought the proposition of the 
hon. gentleman quite inadequate to the attain¬ 
ment of the object in view. It would only go 
to make the game laws still more odious titan 
they were. He was by no means one of those 
who thought this an unfit subject for legislation. 
On the contrary, he was fully impressed with 
th? advantages of increasing the inducements to 
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gentlemen to reside in the country, by protect¬ 
ing the game for their amusement. But while 
the present oppressive and unjust code of 
laws e/.isted, it was in vain to think of putting 
an end to the crimes which they generated. 
At present the right of game was confined 
to landed proprietors. Now, it was well 
known, that in this country the proportion 
which commercial property bore to landed pro¬ 
perty, was ns s'ven to one. lie could see no 
objection to making game private property, up 
to a certain extent, and to doing away all qua¬ 
lifications not founded on property. Severe 
penalties were never productive of the effect in¬ 
tended bv them. While the plundering of a 
farmer’s field of turnips and such articles was 
felony bv law, the practice was general, 3s the 
punishment was too sevetc to be inflicted; but 
as soon as it was reduced to a moderate fine, the 
practice eniiiely ceased, lie strongly recom¬ 
mended the hon. g ntleman not to content him¬ 
self with so inefficient a proposition as that 
which he had just made, but to go to the root 
of the evil, and endeavour to reform the whole 
system of the game laws. As to making the 
purchase of game penal, the only consequence 
would be, that the smaller culprits would be 
punished, u hile those of more importance would 
escape. For instance, such an individual as the 
Lord Mayor of London must have game. He 
would not purchase it himself, but others would 
purchase it for him ; and this would take place, 
whatever statutes the legislature might think 
proper to enact. 

Mr. H'/irre was surprised dial his hon. friend 
could imagine th u in the present state, temper, 
and constitution of society, any legislative mea- 
sme could effectually prevent the sale of game. 
Two veais ago an hon. member brought in a 
bill on this subject, the enactments of which 
were so severe, that it was deemed expedient to 
repeal it last session. The hon. member who 
had just sat down, had given Ins hon. friend 
good counsel, although it would be no easy task 
to set about reforming the whole system of the 
game laws. On this subject he had that morn¬ 
ing met with a passage in Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, which he would lead to the house. It 
was as follows:—“ Though the forest laws are 
now mitigated, and by degrees grown entirely 
obsolete, yet from this root has sprung a bas¬ 
tard slip, known by the name of the game law, 
now arrived to, and wantoning in, its highest 
vigour: both founded upon the same unreason¬ 
able notions of permanent property in wild crea¬ 
tures, and both productive of the same tyranny 
to the commons; but with this difference, that 
the forest laws established only one mighty 
hunter throughout the land; the game Taws 
have raised a little Nimrod in every manor.” 

Mr. G. Bankes explained, and professed him¬ 
self wholly incompetent to execute the task 
which the hon. member for Carlisle wished him 
to undertake. All he desired was to make the 
game laws something better if he could. The 
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omission which the proposed bill tended to 
supply, appeared to him to be a casual one, and 
easily to be remedied. 

Sir C. Burrell thought the bill proposed by 
the hon. gentleman would be beneficial, by put¬ 
ting the rich and the poor on an equal footing. 
It nad been most justly said by Mr. Fox, that, 
without a violation of the laws of property, he 
could not see how the game laws could be mucli 
altered at present. 

The motion was then put, and the house di¬ 
vided. 

Ayes .... 60 
Noes .... 23 

Majority . 32 

The bill was ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
George Bankes and Sir C. Burrell. 

* Northern Circuit.] Mr. M. A. Taylor , in 
pui suance of the notice which he gave yestei day, 
moved, “ that a select committee be appointed to 
consider whether any and what steps may be 
necessary to be taken to give to the counties of 
Westmorland, Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and Durham, and the town and county of New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne, the 6ame advantages of assizes 
twice in each year, as are now possessed by all 
the other counties in England and Wales ; and 
to report their opinion thereupon to the house.” 
—The motion was agieed to, and the following 
gentlemen were named :— 

Mr. M. A. Taylor Mr. Or<l 

1-ord Visrt.C.'iistlerrasli Mr. t’omtonav 
Mr. Chancellor of the lord Visct. Louther 

Exchequer Mi. Eon let 

Mr. Attorney-General Mi. C.'ashi rd 

Mr. Solicitoi-General Air. Hiougliam 

Sir M. Ridh y Air. Richard Wharton 

Sir.John Nirholl Air. \V. Smith 

Sir S Romilly Sir (’. Monck 

Air. C. Wynn J.ord OssulMon 

Mr. Outhb.Tt Ellison Air- Ciowen 

Power was given to them to send for persons, 
papers, and records: five to be the quorum, and to 
sitnotwithstandingany adjournment ofthe house. 

Election Laws Amendment Bill.] Mr. 
Wynn moved the further consideration of the 
report of this bill, for the purpose of submitting 
one or two verbal amendments. 

Mr. Lamb suggested the propriety of omit¬ 
ting such parts of the bill as appeared to be of 
a questionable nature, till the next pailiamcnt. 

Sir W. Burroughs strongly objected to that 
clause which required that 400 votes should be 
polled on the first two days, and as many on 
the third day, or that the election should close. 
He was convinced that the effect of such a pro¬ 
vision would be, to disfranchise a great number 
of non-resident voters, as well as to cause a 
very considerable additional expense to the can¬ 
didates. 

Mr. Wilberforee supported the clause. 

Lord Milton also maintained the expediency 
of the clause, and observed, that all persons 
who were connected with county elections, 
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were much indebted to his hon. friend for di¬ 
minishing the expense of contested elections. 

Mr. Marryatt opposed the clause. 

Mr. J. Smith thought, that the clause was 
calculated to give too much power to the re¬ 
turning officer. 

Mr. IT. Wynn said, that certainly the return* 
ing officer might object and stop the proceed¬ 
ings in some degree, but the undisposed votes 
would be going on. (Hear, hear.) He thought 
that a man would hardly succeed in his election 
who could not bring up 400 members in the 
first two days. If this clause were rejected, all 
the towns and cities in the kingdom would be 
exposed to very great evils. A person who 
had only the means of bringing up seven votes 
a-day, might declare, “ I will keep the poll 
open the whole 15 days.” As the Jaw stood 
at present, this might be done. In Devonshire, 
the poll had been kept open by a person who 
had only 19 votes, and it was merely by ac¬ 
cident that he had been hindered from con¬ 
tinuing the poll. In Bristol, the same thing 
had happened from a person who could only 
bring nine or ten votes. In Berkshire, one who 
could only bring 500 votes had kept the poll 
open the whole 15 days. He hoped it would 
not be held, that because this was the sixth 
session of parliament, the evil ought to be suf- 
feied to exist till another, especially at a moment 
when the poll might be kept open merely for the 
purpose or disturbances. (Hear, hear.) These 
observations had struck him as important, and 
lie hoped the bill would not be objected to. 

Mr. Lushing ton thought that the wording of 
some of the clauses was too general. 

Mr. Brougham hoped that every thing ex¬ 
ceptionable would be done away with, that the 
bill might not be frustrated in its progress, as it 
had been last year. He had then wished it to 
be planted after the commitment, and the blanks 
filled up. There was one clause preventing 
freemen from taking up their freedom that they 
might vote, to which he had objected, and this 
he was happy to see was omitted. With respect 
to the clause relative to the 400 voters, it was a 
question whether a smaller number of voters or 
a greater number of days might not be allowed. 
At the same time he thought it might be a ques¬ 
tion, whether the word * tendei ’ instead of 
* poll,’ and a clause, allowing the election to go 
on while the returning officer was fulfilling his 
duties, might not be necessary. But he did not 
think that it ought to remain as it stood; at any 
rate, some alteration should be made relative 
to the word ‘ poll.’ He could not exactly 
agree with the propriety of throwing the ex¬ 
penses upon the shoulders of the constituents 
from those of the candidates. It might seem 
designed to favour themselves at the present pe¬ 
riod ; for though the members of that house 
were not the only persons concerned, yet they 
formed the bulk of those interested. With- re¬ 
spect to qualification, he thought die year and a 
day’s possession was die best title, unless, in- 

i 
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deed, the house should think it necessary to 
have a complete and absolute register; and the 
only time when such a plan was attempted, pe¬ 
titions were presented against it from all parts 
of the kingdom. 

Mr. Speaker hoped that the house would per¬ 
mit him to inform them how the question stood. 
With respect to the alteiation of any words 
that had been agreed to in the committee, that 
could not then be made; but as to any other al¬ 
teration that might be proposed, the house was 
open to agree to or dissent from it. 

Sir IV. Burroughs wished the discussion to be 
postponed. 

Dr. Phillimore was surprised that the house 
6hould be gravely asked to postpone the dis¬ 
cussion, when the bill had been all eady so well 
considered. It did not appear to him that it 
could have undergone a more complete dis¬ 
cussion. 

Sir W. Burroughs thought it impossible that 
they could, in their present state, do justice to 
the bill, and therefore he should move that the 
house be counted. 

Mr. W. Wynn thought it would be a more re¬ 
gular proceeding to let the bill be re-committed 
to-morrow, than that the repoit should be re¬ 
considered. He should, therefore, propose that; 
and he hoped the house would have no objection 
to allow the bill to*be read a third time the next 
day. He thought it very important that theie 
should be as much consideration given to the 
bill as possible, especially as it was so near the 
quarter-sessions. As to the number of voters, 
he had heaid of sooo having been brought up 
in one day ; and indeed, if he had had his own 
way, he would have proposed a greatei number; 
but as it was, he would rather that it should be 
under than above the mai k. 

The question that the bill should be recom¬ 
mitted to-morrow was then put and carried. 
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Thursday, Feb. ID. 

Exchequer Bills Bile.] The house having 
resolved itself into a committee on the thirty 
millions Exchequer bills bill, 

Earl Grosvenor stated, that he felt it his duty 
to say a few words before this bill went through 
the committee. He had hoped that their lord¬ 
ships would have heard something on the sub¬ 
ject of economy in his Majesty’s speech, but in 
that expectation the house ana the countiy had 
been grievously disappointed. Notwithstanding 
this omission, it was a notorious fact that the 
finances of the country were in a most deplor¬ 
able state; for the income, though a boast had 
been made of the improvement of the revenue, 
did not cover the expenditure by many millions. 
In this situation it was reasonable to Jjave hoped 
that his Majesty’s ministers, if they neglected 
to bring forward the subject on the rfieeting of 
parliament, would at least ha?e said or done 
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something at a very early part of the session, to 
encourage the expectation of their being dis¬ 
posed to resort to that system of reduction and 
economy which could alone avert the ruin that 
threatened the country. No indication of any 
such disposition had, however, been given ; ana 
now, after three years of peace, the country had 
still to endure a weight of unnecessary expen¬ 
diture. He had before alluded to reductions 
which ought to he made, and was still of opi¬ 
nion that considerable savings might be effected 
in different branches of the public expenditure, 
and paiticularly in that of the army. If the 
army on the frontiers of France were recalled, a 
more economical arrangement with respect to the 
military force might be made. While in a state 
of peace with all mankind, was it not most ab- 
sui d to persist in maintaining a great military 
establishment, an army of 100,000 men ? Not¬ 
withstanding what had fallen from a noble earl 
(Stanhope) with regard to the state of France, 
on the first day of the session, he could not 
agree with him as to the danger of withdrawing 
the army of occupation. He could not partake 
entirely in the view of that noble earl, and was 
l ather inclined to believe that time had removed 
many of the objections which might have been 
urged against withdrawing the allied troops. 
He agreed with the noble earl in thinking, that 
the occupation of the throne of France by the 
Bourbon family was most favourable to the in¬ 
terests of Europe, and he was convinced also, 
to the interests of France, provided they ad¬ 
hered to constitutional principles. This, he 
was persuaded, was felt in that country; and 
though there might be different parties there, 
and though he carried his opinion as to the sup¬ 
porting the present French government, as far 
as he believed that opinion ought to be carried, 
yet he could see no necessity why any part of 
the military force of this country should be 
maintained on the French frontiers. Whether 
Buonaparte was popular in Fi ancc to the extent 
which had been stated, he could not pretend to 
determine; but however popular that person 
might be, he trusted that this country would 
not be so unjust and impolitic as to completely 
mix itself in the domestic affairs of another. To 
a certain degree he was ready to admit that in¬ 
terference might be a duty, Dut with domeatia 
parties we had really nothing to do. Feeling 
and lamenting as he did the state of the finances 
of the country, he could not help expressing 
his surprise at finding a measure like the pre¬ 
sent in progress through their lordships’ house. 
That there should be 30 , 000 , 000 /. of Exchequer 
bills afloat, in addition to the other circulating 
paper, was a very melancholy consideration. 
The serious importance of the measure would 
be appreciated when their lordships considered 
that the issue now proposed equalled any that 
had ever been made in this country during the 
late long and expensive war in which it had 
been engaged. It must be evident that this in¬ 
creased'circulation of paper tended more and 
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more to depreciate the regular coin of the state, 
and to render more difficult, if not entirely pre¬ 
vent, the removal of that restriction on the pay¬ 
ments of the Bank which all their lordships so 
seriously deplored. Impressed with these opi¬ 
nions, he could not suffer this important mea¬ 
sure to go through the committee without call¬ 
ing their lordships’ attention to it. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not wish to enter 
into any discussion on the questions respecting 
tiie army of occupation and the house of Bour¬ 
bon, which the noble earl had started. With 
regard to the subject of finance, the noble earl 
had gone so far as to state that the income of 
the country was many millions below the ex¬ 
penditure. He should only say, that when the 
accounts, from whicli alone a just opinion re¬ 
flecting the finances of the country could be 
formed, were fairly before the house, he should 
be prepared to meet the noble earl on the ques¬ 
tion. Then would be the proper time for any 
discussion which the noble earl might think pro¬ 
per to bring forward: but he would then find 
that the opinion he now entertained was most 
erroneous. The noble earl had complained of 
die superabundance of Exchequer bills ; but if 
he inquired into the real state of the case, he 
would find that there was upon the whole a 
reduction, and that the interest was very little 
more than 2 per cent. Another complaint of 
the noble earl was, that nothing had been done 
in the way of economy and reduction. On diis 
subject, too, he was perfectly ready to meet the 
noble earl, when the proper time for discussion 
arrived. But the noble earl could not fail to know 
from the journals of the other house of parlia¬ 
ment, that the peace establishment of the coun¬ 
try underwent the serious consideration of a 
committee in the course of the last session; 
and that measures were then taken for reducing 
the different departments of the public service 
to the lowest scale on which they could with 
propriety be placed. The noble earl, it appear¬ 
ed, thought these establishments still too great; 
that might be a subject of inquiry when the ques¬ 
tion came regularly before their lordships; but 
they had nothing to do with it at present. The 
noble earl had said that a saving might arise by 
withdrawing from the frontiers of France that 
part of the army of occupation which belonged 
to this country ; but on what foundation dicfhe 
rest that opinion l Could he shew that the re- 
cal of our army would be any saving whatever 
to the country ? The view which the noble earl 
appeared to have formed of the expense of that 
army was totally erroneous: and however de¬ 
sirable saving might be, he must look for some 
other sources of economy than the reduction of 
a force by which no expense was incurred. With 
regard to the revenue, he assured the noble earl 
that it covered the expenditure. 

Earl Grosvenor expressed himself not satis¬ 
fied with what had been done in the way of re¬ 
duction, in consequence of the institution of a 
committee by the other house of parliament} 
and was of oj^mion, notwithstanding what had 
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been said by the noble earl, thrt a considerable 
expense was incurred by this country in main¬ 
taining the army on the frontiers of France. 

(The Earl of Liverpool said across the table, 
not a shilling.) 

The Earl of Lauderdale was Surprised to hear 
what had fallen from the noble earl on the sub¬ 
ject of the finances. Did he mean to say, that 
the revenue of this country was capable of co¬ 
vering the charges on the consolidated fund, and 
the whole of the present expenditure ? 

The Earl of Liverpool wished to be under¬ 
stood to say, that the whole revenue of the 
country, in which he included the sinking- 
fund {hear, hear), was more than sufficient to 
cover the charges on the national debt, and 
all the other expenses of the government. 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished merely to re¬ 
mind the noble earl that the sinking-fund 
amounted to nearly fifteen millions. Was this, 
then, to be understood as the noble earl’s pro¬ 
position—that after deducting 15,000,000/., this 
country possessed a revenue capable of covering 
the present expenditure, and paying the interest 
of the debt ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he never intended 
to state any such thing. The noble earl could 
not suppose that he meant to assert that the 
country had an excess of revenue amounting to 
15,000,000/. 

Lord King .—Then what the noble secretary 
of state says, merely amounts to this—that we 
have only a nominal sinking fund; that there is 
nothing real in its operation, and that it does not 
discharge one shilling of the national debt. 

The Earl of Liverpool considered the noble 
lord to be quite mistaken in the statement he 
had made. The noble lord conceived that 
the sinking fund was only nominal. He might 
say so, according to his view of the subject.— 
(Hear, hear.) He might say, that in his view 
there was not a sinking fund, nor a shilling of 
debt discharged, unless in so far as the fund 
formed an excess over and above die revenue. 
This idea of the noble lord he, however, con¬ 
ceived to be erroneous, and was fully of opinion 
that we had a real and efficient sinking fund, 
notwithstanding he had included it in the re¬ 
venue. 

The bill then went through the committee. 

Malt, &c. Duties Bill.] This bill passed 
through a committee. 

Orders for Papers.] Earl Grosvenor said, 
that he had some time ago moved that an account 
of places granted in reversion be laid before the 
house, but the account had not yet been pro¬ 
duced. He thought their lordships had reason 
to complain of this procrastination, and he hoped 
diat the noble secretary of state would take mea¬ 
sures to cause the account to be produced with¬ 
out further delay. 

The Eatf of Liverpool (fid not conceive that 
he could be considered responsible for the pro¬ 
duction bf the account alluded to by the 
noble earl, more than anv other member of 
their lordships’ house. When the hpnae pro- 
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ceeds by an address to the Prince Repent for 
papers, occasion may arise for making inquiries 
of ministers respecting their production, which 
it will then be their duty to facilitate; but when 
the house proceeds by order, unless the depart¬ 
ment which ought to produce the papers be the 
Treasury, it cannot be expected that the head of 
that office should be able either to forward them, 
or to account for the delay. It was competent to 
the noble earl, or any of their Joi dships, to inquire 
into the cause of delay in the production of 
papers; but in the present case he could not 
regard himself as in any way answerable for the 
account which had been ordered on the motion 
of the noble earl. 

Earl Grosvnor thought, that an order of the 
house having been made for the paper in ques¬ 
tion, under vei y singular circumstances, no delay 
would have taken place respecting it. He still 
thought that it was the duty of the executive 
government to enforce the prompt production 
of a paper ordered by their lordships. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that it was 
proper for the house to enforce its orders; but 
he had again to repeat, that unless the paper 
required was in the possession of the Treasury, 
there could be no obligation on him to produce 
it, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that when the 
house ordered papers which were not in the 
possession of the higher dcpai Intents of his 
Majesty’s government, it was to be expected 
that the superior departments would see that 
the inferior performed their duty, by producing 
them. If there should appear to be any undue 
delay in obeying the order of the house, the 
regular course was to pass a resolution that 
the papers be produced foithwith. If there 
should still be farther delay, it would be their 
lordships’ duty to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the cause. 

The Earl of Liverpool reminded their lord- 
ships of the distinction between papers asked for 
by an address, and those ordered to be produced 
by a vote of the house. When an order was 
made by the house, it was necessary to discover 
the proper department on which it should be 
served, and that the individual who made the 
motion, assisted by the officers of the house, 
could always very easily do. 

Earl Grosvenor observed, that he had meant 
to move an address when he brought forward 
the motion—(The Earl of Liverpool^said across 
the table, that the account was not a proper ob¬ 
ject for an address); but the order was made, 
and it was proper that there should be some 
means of enforcing obedience to the orders of 
their lordships’ house. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, that if inquiry 
had been made among the officers of the house, 
the means of enforcing the order might have 
been discovered. An account of the same kind 
had formerly been laid before their lordships, 
and, by examining it, the department from 
which it came might be traced. 

Lord Hf lland saw no excuse for the delay. 
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Their lordships had an undoubted right to the 
papers they had ordered, and he should there¬ 
fore move that they be produced forthwith. 

The Earl of Liverpool acknowledged the right 
of the noble baron to call for the vote he pro¬ 
posed, but thought it would be better, before a 
step was taken which might cast reflection 
where none was due, that means should be taken 
to ascertain whether the order had been properly 
served. Here he would remark, that if the noble 
earl had proceeded in the way he supposed, a 
motion for producing the papers forthwith would 
not have been regular, because, in the case of an 
address, the house would wait for explanation 
as to the cause of the delay. In the case of 
voting an order, however, the house acted on its 
own authority, and therefore ought never to ask 
for papers by addiess, the production of which 
it could enforce. 

Lord Holland said, it was not neccssai y that 
their lordships should inquire what might have 
been the cause of the delay, before they passed 
a resolution for the papers being produced 
forthwith. He was, however, willing to with¬ 
draw his motion, trusting that in a few days the 
paper would be laid on their lordships’ table.— 
The motion was withdrawn. 

GuiEVANrns under the Suspension Act.} 
Lord Holland wished to call their lordships’ at¬ 
tention to two petitions, which he had lereivcd 
in order to be presented. Tlie subject of them 
was somewhat similar to that which his noble 
friend had presented the other day, and on which 
he was now about to make a motion. They had 
been put into his hands not two hours before he 
came down to the house, and though he had not 
had time to read them very minutely, he could 
say that their titles were correctly worded, and 
that they were couched in language which he 
considered decorous and respectful. They both 
complained of the execution of the act for the 
suspension of the habeas corpus—a complaint to 
which it was fitting the house should attentively 
listen. The first came from a person of the name 
of Knight, and stated several circumstances of 
cruelty which were worthy of inquiry, and de¬ 
scribed a variety of sufferings which the peti¬ 
tioner had undergone in consequence of his being 
arrested, fetteied, imprisoned, and finally com¬ 
pelled to enter into recognizances. He knew 
nothing of Mr. Knight; and in presenting this 
or any other petition, he wished it to be under¬ 
stood, that he neither vouched for the truth of 
the statements it contained, or the character of 
the individual from whom it came. It was his 
duty to bring the complaint under the notice of 
the house. The second petition was from a man of 
the name of Mitchell, and he also stated that he 
had suffered severely in consequence of being un¬ 
justly imprisoned and held to bail. As he had be¬ 
fore observed, he could not vouch for the truth of 
the allegations in these petitions, but he thought 
it no way surprising, that persons who had suf¬ 
fered unjustly should sometimes state their case 
with a degree of aggravation, nor could he re¬ 
gard that as a reason for not inquiring into the 
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facts. It was fit the petitions should be laid on 
their lordships’ table, whether the injury com¬ 
plained of was attributed to ministers, or to per¬ 
sons of inferior authority. He had made these 
remarks, because he knew from experience that 
when complaints were made of the violation of 
the laws and constitution, it was often endea¬ 
voured to identify the individual who brought 
forward such complaints with the cause of the 
persons into whose statements it was proposed 
to inquite. He was standing up for the laws of 
the country, and not for the character of the 
petitioners, or the accuracy of their statements. 
He moved that the first petition be read. 

The petition of John Knight, of Manchester, 
was then read by the clerk. It was in the same 
terms as the petition from the same individual 
presented to the House of Commons on the 6th 
instant. (See page 166.) Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The noble lord then presented a petition of 
Joseph Mitchell, of Liverpool, which was to the 
same effect as that presented to the House of 
Commons on the 13th instant. (See page 371.) 
It was ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord Holland said, he had been assured that 
the allegations in the last petition could be con¬ 
firmed in many points by persons whose evi¬ 
dence would be entitled to credit before any tri¬ 
bunal. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, he had presented 
a petition a few days since from an individual, 
complaining of having been unjustly imprisoned; 
and he had thought it so much a matter of course 
to refer such a complaint to the secret committee, 
that he was about to make the motion imme¬ 
diately, not conceiving there could be any ob¬ 
jection to it. It was at the request of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers that he postponed his motion 
till this day. With regard to the petition he 
had presented, it contained allegations which 
certainly deserved inquiry. As to their truth, it 
was impossible for him to answer. Had it been 
his intention to move for a specific inquiry, it 
might be necessary for him in that case to pledge 
himself to the facts contained in the petition, 
but such was not his object. They had appointed 
a secret committee; and they were told by his 
Majesty’s ministers, for the contents of the green 
bag were known only to a few, that the whole 
of die conduct of government would be laid 
before that committee—that the whole exposi¬ 
tion of the internal state of the country subse¬ 
quent to the passing of the act would be sub¬ 
mitted to their inspection. The investigation, 
such as it was, had already commenced; and 
the only question was with respect to the refe¬ 
rence or diose petitions to*this committee;—it 
was simply, whether they would go into inquiry 
upon the evidence of ministers themselves, or 
whctlvr they would prosecute it in the only way 
that could lead to any useful results ? (Hear, 
hear.) His Majesty’s ministers had told him that 
they were to review their conduct—he would say; 
let diem do so. It was not for him to assert that 
their conduct would be found reprehensible; on 
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the contrary, Ihe hoped that it would be justified 
by inquiry. But of this he was sure, that if the go¬ 
vernment were in earnest when they challenged 
investigation, if they were truly anxious to main¬ 
tain a dear character in the opinion of the coun¬ 
try, they must go to the committee, not with 
evidence prepared by themselves, to be estimated 
by a tribunal nominated and packed by them¬ 
selves, but with their evidence compared and 
confronted with such other evidence as might 
be collected from sources independent of their 
influence, and even adverse to their justification. 
It had transpired, and was now generally known 
to the public, that there was not a single name on 
the committee, which was not contained in the 
lists drawn up by ministers. If ministers were in¬ 
nocent, should they not rejoice at the opportunity 
of vindicating their proceedings, by disproving 
the facts alleged against them l If they were 
guilty, where was the hope that they would bring 
from their own offices the proofs of their offence? 
Was it not more natural to supposethatthey would 
overlook the serious charges, if not intentionally, 
through neglect or mistake, and call upon the 
house to concur in their justification by making 
them participators in their ignorance ? Do what 
they would, it was impossible for parliament to 
take any thing out of the green bag but what 
ministers had put into it. (Hear .)—Was this 
no reason for the exercise of caution, and even 
jealousy, on the part of the house ? If they left 
it to the discretion of those gentlemen to prepare 
not only their own case, but the whole of the 
evidence by which that case was to be cried, 
they might trust to Heaven for justice, but they 
might depend upon it that such facts would only 
find their way into the committee as were most 
favourable to parties on their defence. He would 
ask them to look back a little on their own pro¬ 
ceedings ; but a few days had elapsed, when it 
was found that the first green bag would not be 
sufficient for the justification of ministers: ano¬ 
ther was consequently produced. Was it not 
possible at least, arguing from this instance, that 
a third green bag might be necessary; might not 
additional evidence De still required, if they 
wished that truth should be the result of their 
investigation ? Much of the importance of the 
inquiry depended on the object which the mi¬ 
nisters had in view. An inquiry had been made 
on the first day of the session, to ascertain what 
that object was. No one could give information. 
They were all ignorant who the members of the 
committee were to be, and therefore ignorant of 
the ultimate proceedings which they might re¬ 
commend in their report. But the delusion was 
now seen through. The committee were ap¬ 
pointed by ministers, and the object in view was 
—let them contradict him if they could—a bill 
of indemnity. The investigation was not a mere 
matter of curiosity, but was to be the foundation 
of one of the strongest measures that parliament 
could adopt—that of shutting the doors of jus¬ 
tice against persons who were supposed to be 
innocent. If such was the course intended to 
be adopted with regard to these unfortunate per- 
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«obs, it should be,openly and manfully avowed. 
(Sear.) They should be told distinctly, that 
there was no redress for them in the ordinary 
tribunals of the country—that the anxiety of 

E arliament was directed to protect ministers; 

ut that all justice was to be denied to the ac¬ 
cused* even to the extent of refusing with scorn 
to hear the explanation which they were soli¬ 
citous to afford. Such was the issue which they 
Ivere to determine that njght. If they refused 
to refer the petitions to the committee, they 
Would go the length of stating, that the com¬ 
mittee appointed to bring in a bill of indemnity 
for the protection of ministers, was bound to try 
those ministers upon their own evidence, to hear 
every thing that could make in their favour, but 
to shut their ears against every thing that might 
possibly go against them. v (Hear, hear.) It 
Was upon that ground he contended for referring 
the present petition, and all petitions of a similar 
nature, which were conveyed in respectful lan¬ 
guage, to the committee. It was not necessary 
that the house should form distinct opinions upon 
each, it was not possible that it could do so, but it 
was unquestionably it its power to send them to 
the committee,there to be dealt with according as 
they might deserve. He was strongly impressed 
with the importance of the question; indeed if 
there was any one question more important than 
another, it appeared to him to be this: whether 
in ail proceedings between the ministers and the 
people, the people should or should not be fairly 
heard ? (Hear, hear.) How could they hope 
that the people would look to parliament for 
redress, when, after complaining that they had 
been misled by the agents of government, par¬ 
liament refuse to inquire into the fact? Much 
stress had been laid upon individual charac¬ 
ter; but was it fair to make use of the cha¬ 
racter' of any minister, however benevolent, to 
induce that house to prejudge the case of a poor 
petitioner who called upon them for redress? 
(Hear.) Was it right to answer his complaints 
by stating, the ministers tell us you are wrong, 
and they are all men of excellent character; 
consequently you are wrong, and we will not 
listen to your evidence ? Was it die fact, that 
ministers stood so high in the estimation of the 
public; or was there not a feeling without doors, 
that it was possible a case might be made out 
against them, notwithstanding the purity of their 
fame, very different in its complexion and de¬ 
gree from what was likely to be extracted from 
their own green bag ? (Hear.) The repoit of 
the committee of last year, admitted that some 
portion of the disturbances was to be attributed 
to the conduct of the agents employed by go¬ 
vernment ; and many persons believed, at this 
moment, that the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the insuirectionary spirit, was fomented by 
the industry of spies ana informers. The dis¬ 
tresses of tie times had thrown numbers out of 
employment. Distress produced discontent, and 
the flames of discontent were easily iilown into 
rebellion by those who had an interest in the 


disorders of the country. Were they not bound 
to inquire even with regard to those unfortunate 
persons who had suffered the sentence of the 
law, whether they had acted on a system con¬ 
certed among themselves, or whether they were 
encouraged and betrayed by informers? The 
friends of ministers contended, that their vigorous 
exertions preserved the peace of the country. 
Their opponents were of opinion, that their 
mistaken and ill-directed interference disturbed 
it. Here they were directly at issue, inquiry 
alone could decide it. There was this leading 
point to be considered in the outset—what sort 
of inquiry should they go into ? (Hear.) Would 
they examine the internal situation of the coun¬ 
try ? His Majesty’s ministers said yes—if so, 
could they refuse to hear the petitions illustra¬ 
tive of that situation ? Would they review the 
conduct of ministers through the whole of the 
late transactions ?—The ministers said yes—if 
so, could they refuse to hear the charges made 
against them, and submit to the degrading taint 
of unanswered accusation ? The petitioners de¬ 
manded trial, and were refused; they now de¬ 
manded inquiry, would it be decent to refuse 
them ?—The ministers were on their trial, not 
in open court before God and their country, but 
in their own dark chamber, before their own 
secret committee. Was not that very circum¬ 
stance enough to excite suspicion ? (Hear .)— 
That house was not to consider the feelings of 
ministers, but the general feeling of the country. 
There was no man who must not admit that 
there was much mystery in the whole of those 
proceedings. Inquiry was therefore necessary, 
as well to protect their own character, as to do 
justice to the people, who always had, and al¬ 
ways would, look to parliament for protection, 
as long as parliament manifested a disposition to 
extend it. If any question were brought before 
the house, in which ministers had no concern; 
if any bill of a pi ivate nature was introduced, 
and petitions were presented against its enact¬ 
ment, such petitions would be referred to the 
committee on the bill as a matter of course. He 
thought it would have been so in the present 
instance; for the importance of the occasion, so 
far from justifying a deviation, called more for¬ 
cibly for an adherence to the rule, but lie found 
that he was mistaken in his expectations front 
ministeis. When he was last in town, he in¬ 
tended to have made a similar motion, to which 
he did not contemplate that any objection would 
he made. Finding that it would be resisted, he 
had taken time to consider, and he hoped that 
the house would not shrink from the discharge 
of its duty. His lordship concluded with moving, 
that the petition be referred to the committee of 
secrecy. 

Lord Sidmouth, after observing that the noble 
lord had not gone into the merits of tiv peti¬ 
tion, but had confined himself to the broad 
ground, that all petitions, of whatever descrip¬ 
tion, ought to be referred to the committee, 
admitted, that they might be suffered to lie oa 
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the table, but that to ask more than that, was to 
say, that petitions, of whatever desciiption (so 
as not absolutely disrespectful), whether frivo¬ 
lous, false, malicious, or libellous, were all to be 
considered, and that the attention of their lord- 
ships must be employed in investigating the 
statements they contained, however false or im¬ 
probable : that was a proposition to which he 
could not accede. But the noble lord more 
especially wished them to be referred to the 
secret committee. He defied the noble lord 
to shew a single instance in which such a 
proposal had been adopted: the very nature 
of a secret committee was in direct oppo¬ 
sition to it. If any case of real hardship ex¬ 
isted, it was more proper that such a case should 
be referred to the consideration of a select com¬ 
mittee. He hoped the noble lord had read the 
petitions in question. If he or their lordships 
would read those petitions, he could assure them 
with confidence, that unless they contained much 
more information than that which had been read, 
it was not only not fit for their lordships to take 
that cognizance of them which the noble lord 
had asked, but not fit to consider them at all. 
Drummond, for instance, had undertaken in his 
petition to prove the decorum and propriety of 
the meeting of the 10th of March, before Man¬ 
chester. Of the nature of that meeting their 
lordships had read information in all the papers, 
and had also derived it, however the noble lord 
might ridicule them, front the documents laid 
before the last committee. The petitioner stated, 
that he was on that day boisterously apprehended 
by drunken soldiers without any cause whatever: 
the truth was, that the magistrates having notice 
that the people were then about to proceed in a 
body to Manchester, and that their intentions 
(as was borne out by the facts) were to proceed 
to acts of violence, applied for thirteen warrants 
to apprehend those who were most active. 
The warrants were sent down, and many of 
them executed before the day of meeting; but 
some of the remaining leaders, regardless of the 
fate of their companions, proceeded to assemble 
on the loth. The magistrates of Manchester 
acted wisely; they knew that, notwithstanding 
the check that had been given, a large meeting 
would take place, and they applied for a military 
force. Drummond was one of the parties against 
whom a warrant was issued. The people met 
to the amount rtf 12,ooo, were preparing for 
their march to London, with the intention of 
carrying confusion in their train, and addressing 
the Prince in person, and the petitioner was 
arrested while haranguing them in the most vehe¬ 
ment terms; but not till the riot act had been 
read by Mr. Holland Watson, the magistrate. 
That the soldiers had assisted the civil power 
was unquestionable; but that they had done so 
in an improper manner, he (Lord Sidmouth) 
should utterly deny. The character of Sir John 
Byng was deservedly high: and from him, who 
had been on the spot, assurances had been re¬ 
ceived oi the regular conduct of the soldiery. 
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This was corroborated by the magistrates of the 
dictrict, who, whatever fears they might be un¬ 
der of violence that might ensue to their persons 
or property, were not so lost to all regard for 
the constitution as to approve of misconduct in 
the soldiery. The magistrates had given a satis¬ 
factory account, that no insuk or outrage hud 
taken place. The whole grievance complained 
of by Drummond amounted only to the fact of 
his having been committed. He was examined 
on the 15th of March before the Attorney and 
Solicitor-general, and expressly told not to say 
any thing that might criminate himself. When 
under examination, he made no complaint what¬ 
ever of having been ill-treated. His manner was 
not sullen: he spoke freely, and in such a man¬ 
ner, that it was impossible not to regret that a 
person of his appearance should have rellen into 
such courses. But there was not one word of 
complaint as to the mode of his apprehension. 
He would now ask their lordships whether, be¬ 
cause the noble loi d had advanced a general law 
that all petitions should be referred to their con¬ 
sideration, they would not determine whether 
that one should, not be rejected, and whether it 
contained any thing on the face of it which 
merited their attention. His Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters disclaimed an indemnity for rigorous treat¬ 
ment, if they had been guilty of any. (Near, 
hear, hear.) If there was any ground for a bill 
of indemnity, it was because the sources from 
whence they had derived their information ought 
to remain concealed. But he disclaimed any 
protection for rigour, if any could be proved 
against him. Let those wno were aggrieved 
complain to the laws of their country, and he- 
was sure that redress would not be withheld. 
A noble lord had presented two other petitions, 
and though he (Lord Sidmouth) had not time 
to follow all their allegations, yet they contained 
the grossest perversions; ana if he nad an op¬ 
portunity of consulting his own documents, or 
re-perusmg the petitions themselves, he could 
easily shew that they were unfit objects for their 
lordships’ attention. With respect to Knight, 
he knew from the magistrates (it had been indus¬ 
triously circulated that even the visiting magis¬ 
trates had been excluded from Readmg-gaol, 
which was not the case) that every accommoda¬ 
tion had been afforded to that person. He should 
make no other observation on Mitchell's petition, 
than that it charged Oliver with being the cause 
of his apprehension: but the warrant for that 
apprehension had been signed before government 
knew any thing of Oliver, and before he took 
his journey. He was not apprehended by a war¬ 
rant from the secretary of state’s office, but by 
the local magistrates, who had Jong known Ida 
character. The noble lord had said much of 
spies and informers; on that ground he (Lord 
Sidmouth) was ready to meet him, because the 
conduct of government would bear the brant of 
any inquiry on that subject. When it was 
stated that that individual (Oliver) was the 
chief cause of all the ■ disturbances, the noble 
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lord must have Io6t all recollection that the main 
features of them were developed in February; 
thjjt the design then was to burn Manchester, 
before government had even heard the name of 
Oliver. He could not therefore avoid conclud¬ 
ing that there was not the least ground for the 
noble lord’s motion. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that if he were to speak 
of the measures now in progress in a manner 
suited to the view in which he was’ led to regard 
them, he feared he should not be considered as 
cool enough for such a discussion: if, on the 
contrary, he spoke with apathy and indifference, 
he felt he should not be acting up to his own 
ideas of his duty, or in a manner agreeable to 
his feelings. He expressed his own conviction 
that there was an universal failure of proof to 
support the reports upon which the extraordi¬ 
nary powers intrusted to ministers weregrounded. 
Notwithstanding this universal failure of proof 
of disaffection and treason, excepting in the case 
of Derby alone, he was still willing to admit 
that there was none more fit to be intrusted with 
the execution of such a disagreeable duty as tire 
noble viscount (Lord Sidmouth), whose character 
was such as would impel him, wherever it was 
possible, to act in the manner most likely to 
consult the feelings of the individuals concerned. 
As to the petitions in question, he contended, 
that supposing there was not a word of ti uth in 
the various allegations they contained, yet that 
still they were called upon to allow these peti¬ 
tions to be refen ed to the committee, although 
it was not composed as he could wish. Tne 
noble viscount had either misunderstood or mis¬ 
represented a noble lord who had already spoken, 
and who was supposed to maintain that petitions 
of all kinds should be leferred to the committee. 
The noble jord had pioposed to send only peti¬ 
tions essentially connected with the appointment 
of the committee. But the noble viscount denied 
that any such petitions should be admitted. 
According to this language, nothing was to be 
received by the committee but what the noble 
viscount deemed fit to submit to them. But he 
contended that, according to the noble viscount’s 
own shewing, the petition in question should be 
referred. There was no pai t of it which, prima 
ftitle, might not be true. According to the peti¬ 
tioner’s statement, he was seized while addres¬ 
sing a large and numerous concourse of per¬ 
sons, who were assembled for die purpose of 
petitioning parliament against the suspension of 
the habeas corpus: but the noble viscount would 
have it that he (the petitioner) . poke with a de¬ 
gree of vehemence which was dangerous. The 
noble viscount could not deny that they had a 
right to petition against the suspension of the 
habeas corpus, but he did not like it. The ob¬ 
ject of such a meeting could not be regarded as 
treasonable; for, if treasonable, why were they 
not prosecuted and brought to trial ? The peti¬ 
tion stated, that while the meeting were so em¬ 
ployed, they weie suddenly surrounefcd by a 
large party of military. He could not say 
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whether it could be denied that they were so 
surrounded; but he had certainly heard a great 
deal of the dexterity of the military manoeuvres 
practised upon that occasion. The petitioner was 
taken before Mr. Sylvester} and, upon represent¬ 
ing the hardships he had suffered, with regard 
to the quality of the food which had been allow¬ 
ed him, this gentleman ordered that he should 
have better food. He was afterwards committed 
to the charge of Nadin, who chained him, and 
hurried him away to another place. With re¬ 
spect to this Nadin, he understood there were 
serious chaiges brought against him in another 
place, as having given countenance and encou¬ 
ragement to the horrible system oFblood-money; 
and there appeal ed no reason to doubt that by 
this man the petitioner was very cruelly treated. 
It was alleged that these people meant treason ; 
but if so, why were they not biought to trial ? 
It was said that they intended to proceed to 
London, to petition the Pi ince Regent: such 
a project was absurd enough, he would grant, 
but not treasonable. If it was alleged that their 
object was treason, let all the circumstances be 
brought to proof before the committee, that the 
committee might know who were i ight and who 
were wrong. ' It was not proper that any pai t of 
the countiy'should rest under such a heavy 
charge, without investigation. After the feeling 
that was manifested on the death of the Pi incess 
Charlotte—a feeling that did not aiise fiom an 
attachment to the mere trappings of royalty, 
but from a rational and well-founded admiration 
of one who was a glory to her sex, and whose 
life was connected with constitutional consideia- 
tions of the highest importance—after the regret 
so generally iek upon that melancholy occasion, 
he little expected to hear the countiy maligned 
by the charge of treason. As the charge, how¬ 
ever, was made, inquiry was indispensable.—The 
petitioner (Drummond) was oppressed with 
chains; yet it was not of this, or of the loss to 
his puise that he complained, but that he had 
had no trial. The expense, likewise, of attend¬ 
ing to answer his recognizance was a giievanee 
which could not be denied. The recognizances 
were highly impioper, and subjected the peti¬ 
tioner to much expense and great inconvenience* 
In short, he contended that theie was prima 
facie evidence of every one of the allegations 
being Uue. It had been said, it the grievances 
alleged weie so great, how happened it that no 
moie than those few petitions were piesentcd ; 
he believed this aiose entiiely from the opi¬ 
nion which had gone abroad fiom the whole 
course of proceedings, and especially from the 
appointment of this committee, that it would 
prove a hopeless case. The noble viscount 
talked of responsibility, and when, on a former 
occasion, the evidence was demanded that 
rendered such a responsibility necessary, they 
were told to suspend their opinion till the pro¬ 
per time. But what were they now to think of 
this heavy Responsibility ? He believed that the 
consequence of the bill of indemnity would be 
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to shelter them frorti every responsibility 5 and 
it was doubtful whether, by itS operation, even 
gaolers and magistrates, who had acted impro¬ 
perly, would not be protected from punishment. 
Imprisonment even for a few days was a hard¬ 
ship, but confinement in a damp room for nine 
months was no light punishment. As nothing 
had fallen from the noble viscount which tended 
to alter his opinion on this subject, he should 
say “ content ” to the motion. 

Lord King said, that after the able speech of 
the noble efirl who had just sat down, it was 
unnecessary for him to trouble their lordships 
at any length. The noble viscount (Lord Sid- 
moutn) had regarded the motion for referring 
these petitions to the committee as a sweep¬ 
ing proposition ; but to appoint a committee 
of their own nomination, to judge of their own 
acts, and that upon evidence produced by them¬ 
selves, in order to guide them to a bill of in¬ 
demnity, was indeed, a sweeping proposition, 
an unheard of proposition on the part of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers. When any complained of 
being seriously aggrieved, as in the present 
case, Was it right that they should refuse to 
listen to their complaints on such frivolous pre¬ 
tences ? The question was not whether these 
men were improperly detained or not, but 
whether the suspension empowered ministers to 
commit without evidence upon oath. He believed 
that, if these petitions were referred to the com¬ 
mittee, it would appear that great injustice had 
been done: but his Majesty’s ministers would 
allow nothing to be referred to the consideration 
of the committee but what they themselves had 
prepared; they were to furnish the evidence, they 
were to sit as judges, and to return a verdict, as 
the jury, in their own cause. (Hear, hear.) 

Earl Bathurst contended, that it was contrary 
to all usage and precedent to force fresh infor¬ 
mation upon a secret committee. The com¬ 
mittee had power to send for fresh information 
if they felt it necessary to do so, but it was quite 
unprecedented that the house should force any 
fresh information upon their attention. The 
committee was secret, and was appointed for a 
special purpose. Was it, then, for their loid- 
ships to know what sources of information weix* 
laid before it, or to force any particular topics 
upon their investigation ? As to the report, their 
lordships would judge of it when it should be 
laid before them ; and if they should not be 
satisfied with it, they would pass no bill of in¬ 
demnity. The noble lord had said, that the 
report of a committee so constituted, and sup¬ 
plied with such partial information, could be no 
ground for a bill of indemnity. If not, no harm 
was done; then would be the time to say so, 
and to object to an indemnity. Uniform prac¬ 
tice was against the motion, but uniform practice 
might be departed from on good grounds. 
Where, then, were the grounds for departing 
from it in this instance ? On every former occa¬ 
sion of this kind there had been petitions like 
those in question, but they were never refen ed to 
a committee. Why should they now be referred ? 
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The noble lords had said, that they knew nothing 
of the individuals who signed them, and nothing' 
of the allegations contained in them. Was that 
a reason for referring them to the committee ? If 
they had said that they knew the individuals, 
that they had examined into the allegations,'and 
that they had found that the petitioners had been 
illegally arrested and harshly treated, that would 
not be a reason for referring the petitions ; but 
in the present circumstances, the reference ap¬ 
peared to him to be singularly objectionable. 
There were two subjects of complaint in the 
petitions— 1 st, illegal and injurious arrest; 2 dly, 
cruel and harsh treatment during the detention 
of the petitioners. With respect to the second 
ground of complaint, the indemnity would not 
reach it, it would not protect from any action 
which the law allowed on that ground. There 
would be no clause in the bill of indemnity to 
prevent an appeal to the courts of law, if any 
person thought himself aggrieved by cruel 
and harsh treatment, while detained under the 
suspension act. As to the charge of illegal 
and injurious arrest, what would the noble lords 
propose to be done ? Were the committee to 
examine whether the petitioners were guilty 
or not, of treason ? That seemed to be the 
object of the motion. If it was, how were 
the committee to proceed? They must call 
the persons accused before them, examine all 
the evidence on which they were committed, 
and all the evidence to substantiate their guilt: 
in a word, they must take the whole tnal of 
those individuals. Suppose they should be ac¬ 
quitted of treason, was the report of the com¬ 
mittee therefore false, or was the committal of 
the petitioners wrong ? But, suppose they should 
find them guilty, what course were they, in that 
case, to follow ? Were they to dismiss them, or 
to send them to be tried again, after all the evi¬ 
dence had been extorted from them, and after 
the judgment of that house was given against 
them ? (Hear, hear.) If the practice of the 
house were hot against the motion, if the prac¬ 
tice were the reverse, he should say that this mo¬ 
tion ought not to be received. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he would 
not enter at length into the merits of the question, 
as he was a member of the secret committee ; 
but he rose to reply to the statement of the noble 
earl who had just sat down, as to the practice of 
the house and of secret committees. It was not 
the practice that a secret committee should send 
to the house for papers, but to confine them¬ 
selves to the consideration of such papers as 
were laid before them. That part, therefore, of 
the noble lord’s speech did not apply to the 
point under discussion. If the committee were 
to see and investigate those petitions, the present, 
motion seemed to be the only mode of giving 
them that power. 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted that the noble 
lord was correct in stating, that it was not the 
practice of a secret committee to send to the 
house foi papers; but they could apply to the 
ministers of the crown for any papers they 
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wanted; and if they did not obtain them, it was 
perfectly competent for them to report to the 
house that they had not had sufficient grounds 
for coming to any final judgment. Till the re¬ 
port came before the house, it was improper for 
any noble lord who was not a member of the com¬ 
mittee to say that any papers were necessary. 
When the report should be made, they could 
judge of it. If it should be satisfactory, the 
petitions would be admitted to be unnecessary 
for the committee. If it should be unsatisfac¬ 
tory, and express the impossibility of coming 
to a conclusion without further infoimation,then 
this motion might be urged. But till the house 
were aware of the report, it was impossible to 
say whether any or what proceeding should be 
adopted respecting it. Allusion had been made 
to the manner in which this committee was ap¬ 
pointed ; it had been asserted that it was appoint¬ 
ed in a manner never heard of before. He would 
appeal to the house whether it was not appointed 
in the manner invariably adopted on similar 
occasions. It was always the duty of any noble 
lot cl who proposed a committee, to name the 
individuals who should form that committee. 
What benefit had that mode over a ballot ? In 
both cases the mover proposed the individuals 
What then was the difference, except that the 
ballot prevented invidious discussions as to parti 
cular names, which ought always to be avoided 
Noble lords from both sides of the house were 
appointed members of the committee. When 
the subject was introduced last year, and on 
every occasion, he felt anxious to submit the 
information on which ministers acted to persons 
of a11 political opinions. {Hear, hear,-from the 
opposition.) The committee was not formed on 
any narrow or party views. {Hear, hear, from 
the opposition.) He certainly would not choose 
to submit his conduct to the judgment of the 
noble lords he saw opposite to him {hear, hear, 
and a laugh). The report of the committee 
would 8peak for itself; he had no doubt that it 
would be a fair and just conclusion, deduced 
from ample materials of investigation. The 
■ members of the committee were as conscientious, 
and as much interested in the welfare of the 
country, as the noble lords opposite could be, 
and was it fair, then, to suppose that they would 
not do their duty ? As to the contents of the 
petitions, the first ground of complaint was 
wanton and cruel imprisonment—(Lord Holland 
spoke across the table, to correct the noble lord; 
it wa 8 illegal imprisonment that formed the 
ground of complaint)—the first complaint was, 
then., illegal imprisonment; the second was, 
cntl and harsh treatment. With respect to the 
he should only say, with his noble friend, 
that the tall of indemnity would contain no 
flaunt to screen ministers, magistrates, gaolers, 
or any other description of persons against the 
consequences of any cruel or harsh treatment. 
This point, therefore, was not at issue. As to 
the other complaint, of illegal imprisonment, 
which was at issue, he would ask, whether it 
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must not be the complaint of all who were con¬ 
fined under the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act ? The ground of complaint was the very 
power conferred by the suspension. (Hear, hear, 
from Lord Sidmouth.) The noble earl (Grosve- 
nor) had given his vote seven or eight times for 
the suspension of the habeas corpus. He might 
say it was upon grounds different from those of 
the last suspension: but the grounds were not 
now in question. Whenever, then, the noble 
earl had voted for the suspension of the habeas 
corpus, he voted for the power of taking up 
persons and confining them Without trial. (Hear, 
hear, from Lord Sidmouth.) Whetlier it was 
necessary to grant such a power was another 
question. That question had been already dis¬ 
cussed, and might be again discussed by the 
house; but it had nothing to do with the motion 
now before them. 

Earl Grosvenor explained. He had not entered 
into the subject of tire detention of the petitioners 
upon suspicion, as a ground of complaint, but in 
order to repel the insinuations of the noble vis¬ 
count (Sidmouth) that the statements were un¬ 
founded. With this view he had stated that 
Drummond had, in fact, been arrested, brought 
before Lord Sidmouth, and dragged from gaol 
to gaol, as set forth in the petition. As to his 
former votes on this subject, he should only say, 
that the grounds of suspension were then different 
in all respects from the present. 

Lord Holland, considering the motion as inti¬ 
mately connected with the whole system of go¬ 
vernment, considering it as intimately connected 
with the question now at issue between the go¬ 
vernment and the people, felt it his duty to offer 
a few observations upon it. But he would first 
answer the attacks of the noble lords opposite, 
and especially the very curious observation of 
the noble lord Who had last spoken, respecting 
his noble friend’s conduct on a former occasion. 
He hoped it would be indelibly engraven on the 
minds of their lordships, and ne implored them 
to consider what was the consequence of once 
voting for the suspension of this sacred bul¬ 
wark of our libeities—if they were once betray¬ 
ed by the representations and delusions of minis¬ 
ters to assent to such a measure, they were held 
to be incapable ever after of deliberating on the 
subject. The noble earl (Bathurst) had misre¬ 
presented the object of the suspension : he did 
not charge him with having purposely misrepre¬ 
sented ; notwithstanding his political hostility 
to him, he admitted that he was the last man in 
the house to misrepresent; but he had misrepre¬ 
sented in the present case. It never had been 
stated, till now, that the suspension of the habeas 
corpus granted the power of arresting and keep¬ 
ing in confinement, without any intention of 
banging to trial at all. He had too often, un¬ 
fortunately for the country, seen the habeas cor¬ 
pus suspended, although ne was not aa old man j 
but never had he heard it asserted before, that 
men could be arrested with no retention to bong 
them to trial. Qfi the contrary, it was aiway* 

8 
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asked by the other side of the house, and par- criminality or innocence of ministers, and then 
ticularly, he recollected, by (he noble lord on they should have pointed out the proper form in 
the woolsack—“ where was the great injury of which the inquiry was to be conducted. “ We 
the suspension? where the danger? Was any bring down a green bag,” they should have said, 
man to be committed but upon oath, and on “ and we refer it to a committee, which com- 
their own responsibility to bring him to trial ?” mittee we select ourselves, and we lay before 
(Hear, hear, hear. ) The ground of suspension them what papers we judge proper. We adopt 
urged on all occasions was, that it was necessary this form, because we think it improper that the 
to postpone the trial beyond the period allowed committee should obtain any evidence against 
by law, because it was dangerous to betray the our former assertions, or against our conduct 
evidence which might enable other traitors to under the suspension.” The noble lord (Liver- 
escape. He had the best authority for stating, pool)—he fiad almost said, his noble friend, al- 
that a government dependent on one man was though he certainly had no intention of saying 
misery to all. This it was found to be during so—nad declared he should not like those lords 
the last year. After a year of such misery, opposite to him for his judges. But he should 
ministers came forward and said, they had ob- have no objection to him (Lord Liverpool) 
tained liberty to do all that has been done: they for his judge. If he were innocent, he could 
came forward to say that they had been autho- have no reason for objecting to him. If he 
rized to commit illegally, and to treat their were guilty, he could have no objection, pro¬ 
prisoners cruelly. What else could have been vided he nad the choice of the evidence, the 
expected ? After having, on false pretences, ob- arrangement of that evidence, and above all, 
tained an act of suspension, they came forward the preponderating voice among the rest of 
now and called upon the house to indemnify them the judges. He did not speak invidiously of 
for all they had done -even beyond that act. the committee, he spoke only of the proceed- 
The first noble viscount who had spoken on the ings of ministers; but he would always main- 
other side had said, that the noble lord who tain that the persons to be tried ought not to be 
brought this motion before the house had acted members of the committee that was to try them, 
judiciously in confining himself to the motion, (Hear, hear.) He would also maintain that no 
and refraining from going into the contents of confidence could be placed on a report, how- 
the petitions. He knew that the noble viscount ever conscientiously framed, when the informa- 
hated parodies, although one of his colleagues tion was strictly and jealously ex-parte. As to 
was very accomplished in that species of com- the uniform practice of the house, he did not re¬ 
position. For his own part, he was a very bad collect that such an inquiry as ministers now in¬ 
hand at a parody, yet he was almost tempted to stituted had ever been proposed in such circum- 
try a parody upon this part of the noble vis- stances. The danger was now over; its exist- 
count’s speech. The noble viscount had cer- ence could therefore be faiilv proved, if it ever 
tainly acted most judiciously in refraining from existed. Last year the noble lord had intro- 
touching any one of the arguments of the noble duced a green bag in a very mysterious manner; 
mover, and in confining himself to points quite in consequence of this green bag there was a 
foreign to the question. He had charged his secret committee, a report, and a suspension of 
noble friend with having made a sweeping pro- the habeas corpus. The report stated suspicions 
position to refer those petitions to a committee, of a variety of meetings thiough the country. 
His noble friend had not done so ; he had dis- but chiefly of the central meetings in the metro- 
tinctly said, that the appointment of a commit- polis. A petition was pi rented by his noble re- 
tee to inquire into the truth of the allegations of lation offering to prove this suspicion totally un- 
thc petitioners might be made a question; but a founded. It was moved, that the petition be 
committee being actually sitting, substantially taken into consideiation. The reply was, that 
and notoriously to report upon the conduct of this was improper in itself; besides, that there 
ministers towards those very petitioners, he had was not time to inquire into the truth of all 
moved to refer those petitions to them as a mat- such representations; the purpose of the house 
ter of course. The motion had been met, and would be defeated if they went into an investi- 
he would admit with some authority, as to the gation when every individual thought proper, 
point of form. But every word that was said. It was objected, that the evidence laid before the 
as to form, was an aggravation of the conduct of committee was ex-parte. It was answered, that 
ministers in this case, lie had not been in the it must be so, and that the committee acted like 
house when the committee was appointed; but a grand jury, who found true bills upon ex-parte 
he understood it had then been stated, that the evidence. Did ministers now, then, come for- 
object of the committee was to examine papers ward, and really tell the house, that the excel- 
upocr the state of the counti y, and the manner lent old maxim Audi alteram partem would not 
in which ministers had acted. But, if they had be admitted ? After they had nad two reports of 
acted fairly and honestly, they should have secret committees; after many were arrested (or 
stated what limit and object were to be prescrib- high treason; after some had been condemned, 
ed to the committee. They should have s.ud, many acquitted, and the most discharged with- 
tha( the object was twofold— 1 st, to inquire imo I out trial, tfrere they to be told that they should 
the state of the country j and sdly, to judge qf the [ haye no further evidence of the necessity of the 
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suspension ? The ministers must now say, nion. He was not accustomed to make rash 
u leave the law to its course, we are able to jus- pledges, or to advance exaggerated statements; 
tify our conduct;” or, “ we have been misled, but he could assure the house, that if a proper 
expunge from your records the reports on which opportunity were offered, he had no doubt he 
We acted,” or, “ you granted the powers under could make out a better case against Oliver than 
which we acted from confidence in the charac- ministers had been able to make out last year 
ters of ministers; grant us now an indemnity against the country. (Hear, hear, hear.) He 
on the same principle. You suspended the con- was not in the habit of asserting facts on ex-parte 
stitution from prospective confidence in us; in- testimony; he was not in the habit of coming to 
demnify us from retrospective confidence.” If a decision on any question till he heard what 
they had manfully come forward tyith this last could be advanced on both sides; and he would 
proposition, he should have opposed it, as he not therefore say that all the statements which he 
had done last year; but he must have thought could produce should be implicitly relied on; 
much more highly of their fairness and magna- but he would say that, till he saw the contents 
nimity. The last year he regarded as a year of of the green bag, the evidence in his possession 
great misfortune. It was a year of delusion, against Oliver appeared conclusive. ( Hear, hear.) 
practised in the most execrable manner; of This evidence did not proceed entirely from 
power unnecessarily obtained and unwarrantably persons who were interested or prejudiced—it 
exercised; of distress and suffering, without was not altogether from what had been termed 
justice and without redress. Yet it would have a polluted source—it was furnished by respect- 
been manly to call for indemnity on the bare able individuals who had watched his operations, 
ground of character. One other honourable or who had inquired into the truth of accounts 
mode of proceeding was left for them; they supplied by others. The noble viscount (Lord 
might have come forward and said—“the storm Sidmouth) had thought he had sufficiently dis- 
is now over, the danger is past, the alarm has proved the allegations of Mitchell's petition, by 
ceased, calmly judge therefore our conduct, ex- denying that he had been apprehended on the 
amine all the evidence that can assist your judg- testimony of Oliver: but so far as he (Lord Hol- 
ment; let us hear all that can be said against land) remembered, the petitioner did not state 
our proceedings; open the doors to all com- that he was. One thing, however, was certain, 
plaints, petitions, and representations; we acted and could not be denied, as it was supported on 
honestly upon the best information we coufd ob- irresistible proof—that Oliver had been detected 
tain; judge ye now our conduct.” But the acting in most of die disturbed districts. Wit- 
noble lord had chosen to recommend neither nesses could be brought to state, that he had 
course; their proceedings were perfectly differ- been engaged in exciting the people of Notting- 
ent, and embraced no mode of satisfying the ham, of Derbyshire, and of Yorkshire, to vio- 
minds of the people. His noble friend (the Earl lence and insurrection, by the most inflamma- 
of Carnarvon) had properly said that, whether tory language, and the most encouraging assu- 
justly or not, the country had loudly expressed ranees of assistance. He (Lord Holland) did 
an opinion, that injustice had been exercis- not assert that such evidence was true, but he 
ed; that government had exceeded its powers; gave it as his opinion that it laid sufficient 
and that every thing which they had done in grounds for inquiry and investigation. He 
consequence of the suspension act was not would go further and say, that the employment 
rightly done. There was a prevalent suspicion, of spies (he did not allude to the receiving, of 
amounting with some to a positive belief, that intelligence from informers) was always unjusti- 
the noble lord at the head of the home depart- fiable, except in cases of tnc greatest and most 
ment had not acted constitutionally; that he imminent hazard to the state. Nothing but a 
had exercised powers beyond the law; that in paramount necessity that set all ordinary rules at 
his circulars to magistrates, directing how to defiance, and threatened dangers to social order, 
perform their duty, in preventing their visitation that could neither be met nor averted by acting 
of prisoners, in recommending the suspension of on common principles, or exercising all the 
the great bulwark of rights, and in employing means which human foresight and vigilance 
spies and informers, he conducted himself in a could suggest, would justify a resort to such re¬ 
manner subversive of our best privileges, and volting, hazardous, and abominable agency, 
hostile to the public interests. The noble vis- The persons so employed must always be the 
count (Sidmouth) had replied to the observations refuse of society; and unless those who em- 
on the latter subject, that it was idle to suppose ployed them were able to judge of their testi- 
that all the mischiefs which had occurred in the mony, and to examine coolly the facts they 
disturbed districts could be attributed to spies, supplied, they must always produce mischicr. 
He (Lord Holland) would not go the length of He might appeal to all history, and the opinions 
saying that all this mischief had arisen from the of all wise historians and politicians, in support 
employment of such persons; but he had no of this doctrine. He would not, however, refer 
hesitation in declaring his conviction that much to the authority of some authors who were often 
of it was to be referred to that origin {Hear, quoted on the subject; he would not produce 
hear) ; and if he were allowed, he would pro- the severe invective and bold description of 
duce sufficient evidence in support of hit opi- Tacitus, when speaking of thit daw of pcnoM» 
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became it might be said, that he was a misan¬ 
thropist, and coloured his picture with features 
taken from the arbitrary despotism under which 
he lived; he would not quote Lord Falkland, 
because he might be called a fastidious and spe¬ 
culative statesman; but he would refer to an 
author against whom none of these objections 
could be brought, the penetration, sagacity, and 
elegance of whose work was acknowledged by 
all, and who, whatever else might be said against 
him, could not be accused of having any unfa¬ 
vourable leaning towards popular claims, or any 
hostile feeling against existing governments. In 
speaking of the measures pursued by Burleigh 
and Walsingham, in 1.584, Mr. Hume’s beau¬ 
tiful history contained the following passage:— 
“ Spies were hired to observe the actions and 
discourses of suspected persons; informers were 
countenanced ; and though the sagacity of these 
two great ministers helped them to distinguish 
the true from the false intelligence, many calum¬ 
nies were no doubt hearke ned to, and all the sub¬ 
jects, particularly the Catholics, kept in the ut¬ 
most anxiety and disquietude.” When such 
great ministers as these were liable to be impos¬ 
ed upon, was it not to be suspected that the em¬ 
ployment of similar agents by those who might 
not exercise the same caution and vigilance, 
would lead to the greatest oppression and abuses, 
especially when such instruments were relieved 
fiom the fear of detection or punishment ? The 
fear ef a public trial was the only check that 
could be imposed on the misconduct of spies. 
If protected from trial or exposure, there was no 
limit to their audacity, no control over their ac¬ 
tions, no means of meeting or confounding their 
misrepresentations. They might give any in¬ 
formation they pleased, they might invent the 
most palpable falsehoods, they might calumniate 
the most innocent and orderly individuals. If 
the danger from this detestable race was great, 
when they were sent among the better-informed 
classes of society, how much was it multiplied 
when they were employed among the lower 
orders, who were liable to every delusion which 
they might attempt to practise, and unable to 
detect tneir real characters ? If a spy should be 
aent among their lordships, he would have no 

E ower to do injury, because they would neither 
e likely to be deceived by his impressions, 
or misled by his violence: but it need scarce¬ 
ly be stated, though it could not be fully con¬ 
ceived, how mischievous a character of this 
kind must have been among the labourers and 
manufacturers of the distressed districts last 
year. He found the people almost mad with 
projects of reform, discontented from want of 
employment, and almost furious from want of 
food. It was not his business to sooth their dis¬ 
contents, to represent the real state of their feel¬ 
ings, or to transmit intelligence of their real 
situation ; he was sent to detect their dangerous 
projects, to discover their treasonable ana sedi¬ 
tious plots. To please his employers, therefore, 
sad to magnify his own importance, he had a 
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motive to impel them to the excesses, which it 
was the object to dentunce. “ I shall get no¬ 
thing,” says he, “ by encouraging them to-pe* 
tition peaceably for parliamentary reform; I shall 
get nothing by urging a people crying for bread 
to bear their sufferings with patience, or to rely 
with confidence on the legislature for all the re¬ 
lief it can grant. I must excite them to vio¬ 
lence, I must inflame their discontents into rebel¬ 
lion, before I execute my mission, or deserve my 
reward.” There was, therefore, a probability, 
that when such agents as these were employed 
among a people most tempted to violence by 
distress, their influence was most pernicious and 
dangerous, in increasing discontent into disaffec¬ 
tion and acts of violence. These things laid 
grounds for inquiry and investigation; but these 
were not the only things. The petitions on the 
table, and the inquiry proposed to be laid before 
the committee, referred to tampering with wit¬ 
nesses, to the taking of illegal recognizances, 
and to discharges without trial, by which suspi¬ 
cion was still fixed on the petitioners. But it 
was said, that the forms of the house pre¬ 
cluded inquiry; and tins was the only answer 
that was given to petitioners when they com¬ 
plained of the grievances which they had suffer¬ 
ed, and the hardships to which they had been 
subjected. He was glad to hear it said, that the 
bill of indemnity which would be proposed 
would still allow recoui se to be had to a court 
of justice for a redress of individual grievances, 
if any abuse of authority had been exercised; 
but he distrusted such pledges, when lie remem¬ 
bered the effects and consequences of other bills 
of indemnity; when he recollected that, in 1801, 
the last bill of this kind precluded all inquiry. 
The noble earl opposite (Lord Bathurst) had pro¬ 
duced an ingenious argument against referring 
the petitions to the secret committee. He had 
said that on such a reference the committee 
would be converted into a court of law to de¬ 
cide on the guilt or innocence of the petition¬ 
ers, to convict or acquit them of treason; but 
he (Lord Holland) could not see how this would 
be the effect, as it was not the object of the mo¬ 
tion. The motion referred the petitioners’ case 
to the committee, not to pronounce whether they 
were guilty or not guilty, but whether the go¬ 
vernment, in its mode of apprehending and 
treating them, had exceeded its powers. It was 
an old maxim in law, in which if he were wrong, 
he would be set right by the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack, that no truth could be 
proved till it was contested, and he thought the 
election of the committee was such as promised 
nothing without the present reference. He had 
never in his life been in the habit of predicting 
any thing in public. He remembered no in¬ 
stance in which he ventured to predict the re¬ 
sult of a political measure, but one, when, in the 
case of the suspension of cash-payments at tbp 
Bank, he foretold that they wpula never be re¬ 
sumed. He would now, however, predict, gnd 
take his character of a prophet on 
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that the result of this partial inquiry, by this 
ministerial committee, w%uld be the recommen¬ 
dation of a bill of indemnity (hear, heart) 
which, in other words, would be this—that 
ministers, after having procured a recommenda¬ 
tion from a secret committee, to grant them ex¬ 
traordinary powers to preserve the law, would 
obtain a similar recommendation, by the same 
means, to protect them against the breaches 
of it. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
r After his loiclship had concluded, no other 
peer offering to addiess the house, the question 
was put fiom the woolsack, and the motion 
negatived without a division. 
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Thursday, Feb. 19. 

Window and Hearth Tax (Ireland.) 
“ Returns were ordered of the net amount of 
the window and hearth tax in Ireland, for the 
years ending the 5th of January 1816,1817, and 

1818, respectively. 

“ Of the amount of the insolvencies allowed 
by the commissioners of excise on the window 
and hearth tax in the city of Dublin, for the 
same years. 

“ Of the number of taxable articles for which 
notices of discontinuance and of increase have 
been served on the several collectors of" excise 
in Ireland, for the year ending 5 th of January 

1819. ” 

Public Revenue.] Abstracts were presented 
“ of the net produce of the revenue of Great 
Britain, in the years ended 5th of January 1817, 
and 5th of January* 1818 ; distinguishing the 
quarters, and also the total produce of the cus¬ 
toms and excise. 

“ Of the net produce of the revenue of 
Great Britain, in the years ending 5th of Janu¬ 
ary 1817, and 5th of Januaiy 1818 ; distinguish¬ 
ing the quarters, and also the total produce of 
the consolidated fund, the annual duties, and the 
war taxes. 

“ Of the net produce of the revenue of Ire¬ 
land, as paid into the Exchequer, in the years 
ended 5th of January 1817, and 5th of January 
1818 ; distinguishing the quarters.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 
(See the Appendix.) 

Irish Treasury Bills.] An account was 
presented (pursuant to an order of the 17 th | 
instant) “ of all Irish treasury bills outstanding I 
and unprovided for on the lath of February 
1818 ; in British currency.” (See the Ap¬ 
pendix.) * 

Chimney Sweepers* Regulation Bill.] 
This bill was reported, and ordered to be read a 
third time to-morrow. 

Droits of the Crown.] On the motion of 
Mr. Teed, $ list was ordered “ of all ships and 
cargoes captured by private ships *of war, and j 
condemned as droitq to the crown, since the 1st I 
of Jantfary 1794 , the net proceeds of each, and 
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the proportion paid to the captors; distinguish¬ 
ing the flag, date of capture, and the date of the 
warrant granting such proportion.” 

British Claims on France.] On the mo¬ 
tion of Sir C. Burrell, an account was ordered 
“ of the number of claims for compensation 
which have been made upon the French govern¬ 
ment, classing the same into funded, territorial, 
and commercial, together with the number of 
each, which have been liquidated since the Bri¬ 
tish commissioners for that purpose have been 
appointed; also, an account of the salaries en¬ 
joyed by the said commissioners respectively, 
and from what period they have received the 
same.” 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir F. Burdett 
presented a petition of inhabitants of Liverpool, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. It set forth,,“ that the petitioners beg 
most earnesdy, but respectfully, to state to the 
house their full conviction and belief, that the 
people of the United Kingdom of England and 
Ireland are not fairly ana duly represented, as 
by the constitution of these realms they ought 
to be, and to this source, and to this alone, do 
they ascribe the present enormous weight of 
taxation, the gross misapplication of the public 
money in the support of undeserving pensioners 
and sinecurists, and all the dreadful miseries and 
privations which have of late years afflicted the 
people of this country ; and tney beg leave fur¬ 
ther to state their conviction, that unless a speedy 
reform of the house takes place, the spirit and 
industry of the working population will become 
enervated, if not totally destroyed: that the 
country itself will lose its national character and 
become the desolate habitation of a disgraced 
and degenerate posterity; the petitioners refrain 
from entering largely on the subject, but they 
earnestly beg and intreat that the house will in 
their wisdom grant them that speedy relief 
which the urgency and necessity of tne case 
requires.” 

The hon. baronet then presented fourteen pe¬ 
titions of inhabitants of Bath, praying for re¬ 
form of parliament. Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Cotton Factories.] Si r Robert Peel observ¬ 
ed, that in calling the attention of the house to 
the subject of which he had given notice, he felt 
assured that the more it was considered, the 
greater would appear the magnitude of its im¬ 
portance. About fifteen years ago, he had 
Drought in a bill for the regulation of the env 
ployment of apprentices in cotton-factories, 
having himself at that time about one thousand 
of them. At that time, these factories were 
established only in those parts of the country 
where the advantage of a water-mill could be 
enjoyed; but at present they were to be found 
in many large towns. No less a number than 
20,000 children were employed in the cotton 
manufacture in Manchester alone, and treble that 
number in the whole of England together. It 
might be necessary for him to state, that these 
children were employed at the same time and 
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in the same rooms with adult persons, and that 
many of a very tender age were dragged from 
their beds long before sun-rise, and confined to 
their labour for the space of fifteen hours. The 
lamentable effects ana contagious diseases which 
such a practice must produce, had induced him 
to submit some measure for regulating it to the 
Consideration of the house. Of one plan, which 
had been suggested by several humane persons, 
that of substituting two sets of young labourers 
for adults, in this branch of industry, he deci¬ 
dedly disapproved, from a conviction that it 
would do more harm than good, and that the 
only effectual cure for the evil would be, to pre¬ 
vent entirely the employment of children till 
they should arrive at a certain age. Although 
the individuals in whose service these young 
children were engaged could not perceive from 
day to day the gradual decline of their health, 
it must appear manifest to a stranger on seeing 
them, that they could never attain that mature 
growth and bodily vigour which were requisite 
for the general purposes of life. The state 
would find it difficult to draw recruits either for 
its armies or navy from such a source. He 
was desirous of bringing in the bill that night, 
and of fixing the second reading on some day 
when the subject might be fully investigated ana 
discussed. He now moved, therefore, for leave 
to bring in a bill “ to amend and extend an act, 
made in the forty-second year of his present 
Majesty, for the preservation of the Health and 
Morals of Apprentices and others employed in 
Cotton and other Mills, and Cotton and other 
Factories.” 

Lord Lascelles said, he felt considerable diffi¬ 
culty on the present subject, which was of the 
highest importance to the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts- All evils were not fit subjects for legis¬ 
lative interference ; for instance, he highly ap¬ 
plauded the bill of an hon. friend of his, re¬ 
specting chimney-sweepers. But, in the present 
case, it should be recollected, that the indivi¬ 
duals who were the objects of the hon. baronet’s 
proposition were free labourers. This excited 
his jealousy; for, were the principle' of inter¬ 
ference with free labourers once admitted, it was 
difficult to say how far it might be carried. If 
there existed any thing radically vicious in the 
system, it ought to be inquired into. In fact, a 
parliamentary inquiry had taken place by a com¬ 
mittee in 1816, and he qould not help expressing 
his surprise, if the evils described by the hon. 
baronet, existed, that no legislative measure had 
sooner been proposed. When the house were 
about to legislate on a large scale they ought at 
least not to do so on ex-parte evidence privately 
obtained, but on evidence openly taken before a 
committee of the house or otherwise. If the 
evils stated in this ex-parte evidence really ex¬ 
isted, it might be extremely desirous that some¬ 
thing should be done to remedy them; still 
however the house ought to entertain a great 
jealousy on this subject. At all events the sub- 
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ject ought to be canvassed and examined in the 
most open manner. 

Mr. W. Smith contended that the bill which 
the hon. baronet wished to introduce to die 
house did not originate in the ex-parte evidence 
alluded to by the noble lord, the member for 
Yorkshire—tnere stood on the report of the 
committee of 1816, full and sufficient grounds 
for the measure proposed by the hon. baronet. 

| Mr. Philips said, that if he conceived that the 
establishment with which he was connected, 
though he was only what was called a sleeping 
partner in it, scattered disease and death in the 
manner which had been described, he should 
cake shame to himself if he did not immediately 
attempt to remedy the evil. The fact was, how¬ 
ever, that that establishment had been conducted 
in such a manner that it was an important benefit 
to the poor, and an example to other factories. 
It had been established twenty-seven years, and 
during that period, no contagious disease had 
been known ui it. Out of a thousand persons 
employed, the whole sum paid to them in poor- 
rates did not exceed 5/. per annum—a fortieth 
part of the sum which the factory contributed to 
the poor. If such was the fact, could any man 
say that the employment was unhealthy ? There 
was no manufactory in the country from which, 
if the same means were taken which had been 
resorted to in this case, numerous petitions and 
complaints might not be obtained. About four 
or five persons had been very active in looking 
out for complaints; they had despatched their 
emissaries secretly about the country, and circu¬ 
lated papers among the people in the different 
factories for their signature. On a former oc¬ 
casion, the hon. baronet had said, that the peti¬ 
tioners, in order to have the number of hours 
reduced, would willingly submit to a reduction 
of wages; but the petitioners did not say one 
word about reduction of wages; and if they said 
they would consent to such reduction, he would 
not believe them. The habits of these people 
led them to combine together; and it required 
great delicacy on the part of their employers to 
prevent much mischief being done in that way. 
Small factories were often ill ventilated, and 
from that circumstance the health of a person 
might suffer more in six hours in one of those 
factories, than in fifteen hours in a factory which 
was well ventilated, and properly constructed in 
other respects. But how could this evil be cured 
by any bill ? The small factories generally went 
to ruin, and that was the cure for the evil. From 
the returns made to the house, out of 31,117, the 
number of persons employed, 1717, or 54 per 
cent., were of the age of 10 and under; 13,803 
from 10 to 18, and 16,197 of the age of 18 and 
upwards. Out of 27,827 persons, there were 
1830 only .who could not read. Out of 25,000, 
the number of persons returned as sick was 163, 
very little more than 5 - 8 ths per cent. 

Mr. Wityerfarce thought it would be better to 
reserve giving opinions on this subject till the 
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bill was before the house. If different systefns 
of management prevailed in the conduct of dif¬ 
ferent factories, that was a sufficient reason for 
inducing the house to require further information. 
His hope and belief was, that a fair inquiry would 
prove that the interests of the manufactures and 
those of hutnanitv were not at variance. 

Mr. Finlay Said, that except in one instance, 
in the county of Lancastei, there was no proof of 
the existence of any evils which could justify le- 
gislative interference. That very establishment, 
however, was under the regulation of an act of 
parliament, none but apprentices being employed 
in it, and it only proved, therefore, that no law 
could prevent an immoral man from doing cruel 
and oppressive things. But even in that factory 
it was proved, that though children were em¬ 
ployed fourteen hours, they were notwithstanding 
in very good health. He warned tire house 
against entertaining any measure which went, 
like the present, to interfere with a manufacture 
of such vital importance. It was the most im- 
ortant ever established in this country; indeed, 
e believed it employed more people than all 
the other manufactui es of the country taken to¬ 
gether. The exports exceeded twenty millions 
a year; and they were not equal to the home 
consumption; the whole amount of the manu¬ 
factures was little short of forty millions a year. 
Id the linen and woollen manufactures, the hours 
Were as long as in the cotton—in the woollen 
even longer. The opinions of the gentlemen of 
the faculty were altogether conjectural—none of 
them had ever been in a cotton manyfactory. He 
gave warning that he would oppose the bill in 
every stage. 

Mr. Peel wished to observe, that the bill now 
proposed to be brought in, was introduced in 1815 
—it was then withdi awn, as it was contended that 
there was not sufficient evidence on the subject 
before the house. In l a 16, a committee sat for 
the purpose of investigation—a bill was not in¬ 
troduced last year from the indisposition of the 
mover; but that was no reason why one should 
not be introduced now. It was no argument 
against such a bill, that some factories were well 
regulated; if some factories were well regulated 
it present, that was a reason for the house to 
adopt the regulations on which those factories 
were conducted. With respect to the instance 
of misconduct in Lancashire, which had been 
alluded to, it was proved that children were 
employed there fifteen hours a day, and, after 
any stoppage, from five in the morning till ten 
in the evening—seventeen hours, and this often 
for three weeks at a time. On the Sunday they 
were employed from six in the morning till 
twelve, in cleaning the machinery. The medical 
fnen examined by the committee were some of 
them related to manufacturers, and well ac¬ 
quainted with factories. It was on evidence, 
that children had been employed at an age as 
early as five, and some were employed under 
flte age of seven. Could any pei'fOQ say, that a 
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child of seven years of age ought to be employed 
fourteen hours ? Was it necessary to have the 
evidence of medical men to prove that to employ 
a child of seven years of age was unfavourable to 
health ? At the same time he allowed that the 
subject waa not without difficulty. A sort of 
personal reflection had been thrown out oh a 
former occasion against an individual with whom 
he was nearly connected. An hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Philips) had observed, that the individual 
in question had not introduced the bill till after 
he had acquired his wealth, ahd abandoned the 
trade. So far the hon. gentleman was perfectly 
correct in his facts. The hon. gentleman had 
stated, that the magistrates had complained of 
the manner in which the establishment with 
which the individual in question was concerned, 
was conducted; but he had stated this without 
qualification as to the time of such complaints. 
This referred to a period so far back as 1784, 
and again in 1796; and it was in consequence 
of these complaints that the bill of 1802 was 
introduced. A great change had taken place in 
the manner of conducting the manufactory since 
that period. Before the application of steam, it 
was necessary to select situations where falls of 
water could be had; these situations were fre¬ 
quently mountainous, and the population thin, 
and children were obtained as apprentices from 
large towns—but now these manufactories were 
in populous neighbourhoods. The individual in 
question finding that in his own establishment 
abuses had taken place, and were kept from hig 
knowledge by the overseer, and learning that the 
same abuses took place in other manufactories, 
gave a proof of his sincere wish to remedy the 
evil by bringing in the bill of 1802. 

Mr. Cur wen and Sir James Graham profess¬ 
ed themselves hostile to the principle of the 
bill- 

Sir J. Jackson and Mr. ft. Shaw said a few 
words in its support. 

Leave was then given to introduce the bill, 
which was afterwaids brought in and read a first 
time. 

Grievances under the Suspension Act.] 
Lord Archibald Hamilton presented a petition of 
William Robertson, of Meikle Gevan ; also of 
William Murray, in Calton of Glasgow: also 
of David Smith, in Calton of Glasgow, com¬ 
plaining cf their arrest and treatment in prison, 
under the habeas corpus suspension act, and 
praying for redress. 

Mr. Finlay said, that the petitioners could 
have Suffered ho privations under the habeas 
corpus suspension act; for no persons had been 
taken up under that act, in Scotland.—With re¬ 
spect to the unwholeaomeness of their place of 
confinement, and of inhumanity on the part of 
the sheriff, he had inquired into the subject, and 
there was no foundation for the complaint. In 
short, there was not one word of truth in their 
statement from beginning to end. 

Lord A. Hamilton thought it very natural for 
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the petitioners to imagine that they were- de¬ 
tained under the suspension act, nor could he 
conceive, why, if they were properly confined, 
they had been discharged without being brought 
to trial. (Hear, hear.) 

The petitions were ordered to lie on the table. 

Election Laws Amendment Bill.] Mr. 
Wynn moved that this bill be recommitted. 

Colonel Allan opposed the motion, on the 
ground that the bill tended very materially to 
abridge the rights and franchises of the Free 
voters in many places. He thought it necessary 
to take every opportunity of opposing its pro¬ 
gress. 

On the suggestion of several members, the 
hon. member withdrew his objection ; it being 
understood that the third reading should not 
take place till Monday se’nnight. 

Sir IV. Guue then proposed the following 
clause, which was brought up and read a first 
and second time. 

“ And whereas great irregularities have fre¬ 
quently arisen, and bribery has been often grossly 
practised, by the appointment of large oodies 
of persons, on behalf of opposing candidates, 
to act as constables at contested elections ; be it 
therefore further enacted, that from and after 
the passing of this act it shall be lawful for the 
returning officer or officers, at every contested 
election for any county, city, town, borough, 
port or place, and he and they is and are hereby 
required, previously to the commencement or 
during the coutse of the poll, to nominate and 
appoint such and so many persons as he or they 
shall think necessary, to act as constables for the 
preservation of the peace and good order during 
such election; which said constables so to be 
appointed, shall be all duly sworn in before 
some justice or justices of the peace acting for 
such county, city, town, borough, port or place, 
and shall each of them be paid and allowed at 
the ordinary rate of constables per day in the 
execution of their duty, and no more, for his 
and their service during such election; which 
said sum so to be allowed to such constables 
shall be defrayed in like manner as the expense 
of erecting booths, and the allowance to poll 
clerks is hereinbefore directed to be paid; and 
no person or persons other than the persons so 
to be nominated and appointed by such return¬ 
ing officer or officers as aforesaia, shall be ap¬ 
pointed or sworn in, or shall presume to act as 
constables during the polling at any contested 
election whatsoever.” 

Mr. C. Wynn brought up the following 
clauses, which were read and agreed to. 

44 And whereas there are several cities, towns 
corporate and places, within this kingdom, 
which do not contribute to the payment of any 
county rate; and doubts may arise whether 
such cities, towns corporate ana places, can be 
legally rated and assessed towards the payment 
oT the expenses hereinbefore mentioned; be it 
enacted, that in all such cases the said expenses 
shall be raised, levied, collected and paid, within 
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such cities, towns corporate and places, by a se¬ 
parate rate and assessment, to be made by the 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor of the 
several parishes and precincts within such cities, 
towns corporate and places, or by such and the 
like ways, methods and means, as the rates for 
the relief of the poor are, can or may be assess¬ 
ed, raised, levied and collected, in such, cities, 
towns corporate and places.” 

“ And whereas it may happen that the sums 
of money to be raised in the said cities, towns 
corporate and places, or some or one of them, 
to answer and pay such expenses as aforesaid, 
may be so small that it may not be convenient to 
make an equal separate rate and assessment for 
the same, upon the said parishes and precincts 
within such cities, towns Corporate ana places; 
be it enacted, that in such last-mentioned case, 
and when and as often as die same shall happen, 
the before-mentioned expenses shall and may, 
by order of the justices in sessions assembled, 
be paid out of the monies from time to time 
raised for the relief of the poor in the said seve¬ 
ral cities, towns corporate and places, and the 
persons from time to time having the manage¬ 
ment of the said monies raised for the relief of 
the poor, in the same cities, towns corporate 
and places respectively, are hereby authorized 
and required to pay the said sums of money so 
ordered to be paid by the said justices, out of the 
said last-mentioned monies, when and as often 
as the same shall be so ordered; provided al¬ 
ways, that should there be more parishes than 
one in the &une district, the payments are to be 
made and levied in such rates and proportions 
as the respective parishes pay to the poor rate.” 

The house then resumed, and the report was 
ordered to be received to-morrow. 

Gambling Suppression Bill.] Mr. Ogle 
moved the order of the day for the second read¬ 
ing of the bill “ for the suppression of gaming, 
and for regulating houses kept for the purposes 
of play.” After reciting that the laws now in 
force are not sufficient to prevent the evil effects 
of gaming; and that it is necessary to make an 
additional enactment to meet the circumstances 
of the case; the bill enacted, that from and 
after the any person keeping a 

house, room or apartment, for the purpose of 
affording accommodation to play at any game 
whatsoever, shall take out a licence annually for 
the same: provided always, that no licence 
shall be granted unless the person applying for 
the same shall obtain a certificate as to nis cha¬ 
racter, of householders of the parish 

in which he proposes to keep any such house, 
room or apartment, tor the purposes aforesaid. 

And be it further enacted, that any person 
keeping any such house, room or apartment, not 
having obtained a licence for the same, shall pay 
a penalty, by information, of pounds 

per day, that he shall keep such house, room or 
apartment, for the puiposes aforesaid. 

And bf it further enacted, that any person 
keeping house, room or apartment, for tb^ 
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purposes aforesaid, shall not, by himself or his 
servants, advance any money for the purposes of 
play, under penalty, by information, of 
shil lings for every pound so advanced. 

Ana be it further enacted, that no keeper of 
any tavern, coffee house or hotel, shall furnish 
accommodation for the purposes aforesaid, un¬ 
less he obtains a licence for the same, subject to 
all the regulations aforesaid. 

■ And be isfuither enacted, that no action at 
law shall be maintained for any money won at 
any game, or by any bet or wager whatsoever. 

And be it further enacted, that all monies le¬ 
vied under this act shall be applied to the mainte¬ 
nance of the police in the district wherein levied. 

Mr. Rankest conceiving that the bill would not 
tend to suppress the vice of gaming, moved that 
it be read a second time on that day six months. 

Sir F. Flood said, that so far from putting 
down gaming, this bill went to encourage it. 
This was evident from the title of the bill, for 
it professed to have for its object “ to regulate 
houses kept tor the purposes of playand re¬ 
gulation was not suppression. He thought no¬ 
thing could be more injurious to property, repu¬ 
tation, and life, than the vice of gaming. It 
had brought many individuals to ruin, had pro¬ 
duced great private misery, and deprived the 
country of many persons who might otherwise 
have been useful and valuable members of so¬ 
ciety. Upon these considerations, it ought to 
be suppressed; but this was a bill which pro¬ 
fessed to regulate, and not to suppress. He 
should, therefore, vote for the anjgudment. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that a comrtion gaming¬ 
house is already at common law a nuisance, and 
may be indicted as such. This bill was not cal¬ 
culated to effect the purposes for which the hon. 
member had introduced it. 

Mr. Ogle did not think that this bill would in¬ 
terfere with the common law of the land. But 
if the hon. member (Mr. Bankes) thought that 
the bill would not be useful in its present form, 
he should wish to withdraw it. 

Mr. Bankes said, that if the hon. gentleman 
withdrew his bill, and thought proper to prose¬ 
cute the subject, he might bring in another bill 
at a future time, under a different title. The 
questibn now before the house was, that this bill 
be read a second time on this day six months. ; 

The question was repeated from the chair, and 
earned without a division. I 

Tithe Laws Amendment.] Mr. Cumven ! 
rose, and spoke as follows:—“ Mr. Speaker,— ! 
Previous to entering on the subject which it is 
now my duty to submit to the house, I wish to 
explain and apologize for having embarked in j 
business of such difficulty, and which would 1 
have come so much better from many other 
members. I have been led into the undertaking 
from the powerful assistance afforded me by 
one of the ablest and most constitutional lawyers 
of the day, my much esteemed friend Baron 
Wood. I trust this will be considered as a full 
justificatiyn for what might other^e appear 
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presumptuous, and entitle me to the attention 
of the house. The measure is doubtless one of 
great importance, as it affects property and in¬ 
fluences the moral conduct of a large body of 
the community.—In order to disarm prejudite, 
and to give the most extended information as 
to the objects of the bill, I introduced it in 
the last session, when it was printed and dis¬ 
persed all over the country. The avowed in¬ 
tention of the bill was to give to the tithe-owner 
the same security that is enjoyed in every other 
species of property. It was to prevent that 
extended and extending spirit of litigation on 
the subject of tithes, so injurious to the best in- 
terests of the church. By the papers before the 
house, it appears that 123 tithe causes have been 
decided in the last seven years, and that an equal 
or greater number are pending. When it is 
considered that each of these causes may have 
continued for these six or seven years, produ¬ 
cing such feuds and animosities as to occasion 
the church to be totally deserted—need we seek 
for a stronger reason to account for the increase 
of dissenters from the church ? If I had no other 
argument to urge on the score of individual hard¬ 
ship, this alone is sufficient to call on the legisla¬ 
ture to amend the laws. The church, if it regards 
its sacred functions, is above all others interested 
in piomoting the measure I am about to propose. 
From the moderation and liberality which gene¬ 
rally distinguish the great body of the church, 

I am satisfied they would disclaim the advantages 
arising from the present practice and law rela¬ 
tive to tithes—they will be ready to disclaim 
the possessing of facilities for the invasion of the 
properties of others. God forbid any attempt 
should be sanctioned for a moment that aimed 
at invalidating the sacredness of vested rights of 
any body. I need not disclaim it for myself, 
much less on the part of that able judge to whom 
I am so much indebted. The jealousy of the 
house with regard to all measures which respect 
private property, is highly honourable to it. It 
must be ignorance of this feeling that could 
induce any one to be so rash as to propound a 
measure where the strictest regard to all parties 
and i ights was not attended to. I contend for 
nothing which has not the sanction of the 
highest law authorities, of ancient as well as 
modern times. I need scarcely observe to the 
house, that, primd facie , all lands are subject to 
the payment of tithes. The grounds of excep¬ 
tion are moduses, exemptions, prescriptions, 
compositions, or discharges. Moduses suppose 
a commencement prior to Richard the First. 
Forty years’ uninterrupted payment pre-supposes 
a title impeachable in two ways: first, by shew¬ 
ing its commencement to have been subsequent 
to Richard the First; which may be done by 
proving it to be rank, from the sum exceeding 
what was the value at that period. Exemptions, 
prescriptions, compositions, and discharges, can¬ 
not be proved by immemorial possession, but 
from the production of the original deed or 
contract by which they were created. Exemp- 
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tions could be legally granted till the isth of 
Elizabeth. Previous to my proceeding to discuss 
these different branches, it may be expedient to 
advert to the law as it stood at the commence¬ 
ment of this reign. The property of the crown 
and the church were not barred by any length 
of possession. The arbitrary, oppressive pro¬ 
ceedings of the crown occasioned the legislature 
to pass the nullum tempus act. This arose out 
of the memorable contest between Sir James 
Lowther and the Duke of Portland; from the 
embezzlement or destruction of a deed enrolled 
in one of the public offices. The flagrant in¬ 
justice of that case carried conviction of the 
necessity of preventing such occurrences in 
future. Why it did not extend to the church, 
I am unable to offer any reasonable conjecture. 
The nullum tempus confines the claims of the 
crown to sixty years; after which period no 
claims on the part of the subject can be urged. 
By this act the legislature has fully acknow¬ 
ledged the principle; my wish is to apply it to 
tithes. The courts of law have decided in 
latter periods strongly in favour of possession. 
In strict legal pleadings in the courts of law, it 
was necessary that the deeds should be lodged 
in the court, that the opposing party might have 
access to them. Forty-eight years ago, Lord 
Kenyon in the case of Read v. Brookman, ruled, 
that instead of the profert it might be alleged, 
that the deed was destroyed by time or accident, 
and that time would prove the right. Lord 
Kenyon observed, “ this is founded on necessity, 
since no human prudence can render deeds exist¬ 
ing for evei.” I ask of the house to apply this 
principle to the case of the tithe-owner. It will 
be incumbent on those who oppose the truth 
and justice of the learned judge’s observation, 
to shew how the case of titnes differs from 
otheis; and in what way these rights can be 
preserved, if the Jaw is suffered to remain as it 
be. I feel strongly borne out for the principle 
I am contending for, by the proceedings of the 
Court of King’s Bench in later times—proceed¬ 
ings never questioned: on the contrary, approv¬ 
ed by all sound lawyers, as indispensably requi¬ 
site for the ends of justice. It is for the general 
security of all property that the right of posses¬ 
sion should be strengthened, and to attribute to 
it the best beginning. I shall now endeavour to 
shew what are the defects of the law as it relates 
to tithes, and what are the remedies I would 
propose for their amendment. The ancient modp 
of proceeding by the clergy for the recovery of 
tithes, was in their own ecclesiastical courts; in 
case any matter of fact occurred, the Court of 
King’s Bench stayed the proceedings till a jury 
had decided upon it. Disputes having arisen 
between the ecclesiastical and law courts on the 
nght of the latter to interfere, the same came to 
be solemnly argued before King James the First, 
who decided, with the unanimous approbation 
of all the judges of the land, that the ancient 
Jaw of the kingdom should be abided by; Magna 
Charta having provided, “ that no man should 
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be deprived of freedom or free custom but by 
the judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land.” The decision in favor of the trial by 
jury on all questions of fact, seems to have been 
acquiesced in by the clergy for upwards of fifty 
years; when by a fiction of law, unworthy of 
that sacred body, they contrived by professing 
themselves to be debtors to the crown, (on ac¬ 
count of payment of tenths) to commence their 
proceedings in the Court or Exchequer. Thus 
things proceeded till the case of Gardner v. Pole, 
1706, when Chief Baron Wood, and other Ba¬ 
rons, held 12 d. per acre for hay, a rank modus. 
This decision was appealed against and reversed 
in the House of Lords, who held the modus a 
good one. In the case of Sanson v. Shaw, ip the 
Common Pleas, 1748, it was contended, that 
lo d. for meadow or pasture was rank. Serjeant 
Belfield said on that occasion, he was so old as 
to remember- almost the very beginning of 
the name of rank modus; that Lord C. B. 

; Wood was the first who introduced it; that he 
wa*s a great patron of the clergy, and carried 
their rights a great way. Lord C. J. Willes 
says, “ I am afraid truly there have been many 
cases determined on rankness; the fewer the 

not in print, for 
than they have 
that the conse- 
is to deprive the 
landholders of what they have fairly purchased 
and paid for.’’ Mr. Justice Barnet says, “My 
brother Belfield has given us the history of the 
beginning ofimhe doctrine of rank moduses, in 
Lord Chiefcaron Wood’s time, and I have had 
another case given me by a learned judge, which 
shews the end of it; see the case of Gifford v. 
Webb, in the Exchequer.” Unfortunately this 
did not prove to be true. Tfie defence set up 
f or courts of equity deciding on matters of fact, 
is the ignorance and prejudice of juries, who 
cannot De supposed to be conversant in the 
value of money in the time of Richard the First. 
To rebut this I plead Magna Charta, and in sup¬ 
port of it I have an authority of modern date, 
that will weigh with the house, and, above all t 
with the hon. and learned gentleman the mem¬ 
ber for Oxford—I mean that of the present 
Lord Chancellor; who in the case of O'Con¬ 
ner v. Cook, gives the true constitutional an¬ 
swer: “ I cannot hold the language that has 
been held as to sending this to the prejudices of 
a jury. A jury is the constitutional tribunal of 
the country, and I am not at liberty to suppose 
that it will be guided by prejudice.’* Now, Sir, 
ot the integrity and ability of those who preside 
in our courts of justice, no one entertains a 
higher opinion'than I do; but with every pos¬ 
sible deference I would ask, is it possible for 
them to establish any one rule of decision that 
can suit all cases ? Does not the quality of land 
as well as locality, produce a great and material 
difference? A shilling an acre for meadow 
might be a rank modus in one case, and quite 
the reverse in another. Does not tljis form a 


better: and I am glad they are 
then they might mislead more 
already:’’ and he observes, “ 
quence of these determinations 
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very material fact for a jury to inquire into ?— 
There is in the practice of the courts of equity 
respecting tithe causes, a decision, the fairness 
and justice of which 1 cannot comprehend. In 
all cases where the rector prays an issue, the 
court grants it and sends the case, whatever may 
be its opinion, to be tried by a jury. Though 
the court was satisfied of the validity of a modus, 
a jury is to pronounce upon it. Why the de¬ 
fendant should not equally be entitled to have a 
trial by jury, is perfectly incomprehensible to 
me, and I own, savours strongly, as I view it, of 
rank injustice. The next point to which I would 
call the attention of the house, is to composi¬ 
tions real, which are compositions made between 
parson, patron, and ordinary, which might le¬ 
gally have been done till the restraining act of the 
13th of Eliz. ch. 10 ; many such no doubt were 
made. In a lapse of 240 years since these 
agreements were restricted, many deeds must 
have been destroyed or lost. At the period of 
the reformation, 3lst of Henry the Eighth, 
1539, nearly one-third of the whole propefty 
of tithes passed into the hands of the crown, 
and were sold and disposed of. From this 
moment a new character was given to 
tithes. They became to all intents and pur¬ 
poses a temporal possession, and were par¬ 
celled out and sold to individuals. Many who 
were purchasers of their own or others’.tithes 
never had the original deed of conveyance in 
their possession. Is not the law as it now 
stands monstrous in ruling that possession is no 
proof of title, no presumption u£ an original 
grant ? The deed and the deedWnly shall be 
received as proof of any title. This is a mon¬ 
strous doctrine. What does Lord Ellesmere, 
Lord-Chancellor, with the principal judges, say ? 
For tempus eit edax rerum ; and records, and 
ietters-patent and other writings are either con¬ 
sumed, or are lost, or are embezzled; and God 
forbid that ancient grants and deeds should be 
drawn in question, although that cannot be 
shewn, which at first was necessary to the per¬ 
fection of the thing. Lord Hobart, in Slade v. 
Drape, says, “ it is a sttange anomaly to be 
thus differing from all other cases of law, for 
whereas prescription and antiquity of time justi¬ 
fies all other titles, and supposeth the best be¬ 
ginning the law can give them* in this case it 
works clean contrary, and this in favorem eccle- 
s'ue , Jest laymen should despoil the church.” 
Now admitting this to be the right of the church, 
and necessary for its protection, however con¬ 
trary to justice and common sense, on what 
principle or pretext has the lay impropriator 
any claim to it? His property in tithes is 
quite of a different nature, it is not fixed and 
unalienable. The church has not a complete 
freehold in its property. The lay impropriator 
has every power attached to any other species 
of property. There seems therefore no reason 
whatever for placing tithes so held on fhe same 
footing as those in the hands of the church. In 
the case pf Bury y. Evans, 1735, the court 
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will not presume any grant or purchase of tithes, 
not even in a case of lay impropriator. Many 
judges have at different times expressed dissatis¬ 
faction at this doctrine. The late Lord Chief- 
Baron of the Exchequer, in a case Lord Petre 
v. Blencow, 1799, expressed himself thus:-— 
“ These determinations are perhaps to be lament¬ 
ed ; I should have liked better to have found in 
regard to tithes, the same principle of decision 
which regulates the title to any other fee. If 
non-payment for any length of time forms no 
presumption of a grant of tithes; then the length 
of enjoyment, which in all other cases is the 
best possible title, seems only to weaken the 
claim of exemption from tithes, as the difficulty 
of tracing the origin is increased.” Lord 
Loughborough, in the case of Rose v. Collond, 
in Chancery, 1800, also expressed his dissatis¬ 
faction ; and the present Lord Chancellor, in 
the case of Berney v. Harvey, in 1809, says, 
“ I do not think that I ougnt now to disturb 
this doctrine, which has prevailed so long, what¬ 
ever I might have originally thought of it.” In 
the case of Fenshaw v. Han, in tne Exchequer, 
1743, Baron Clerk expressed himself on this 
point as follows: “ I know no case that deserves 
more consideration than this; for though the 
authorities against such a prescription, (meaning 
a prescription in non dec'tmando ,) are very great, 
yet the objections to them grow weaker every 
day. Before the Reformation all tithes were 
ecclesiastical, and a layman could have them by 
discharge only, by the grant of parson, patron, 
and ordinary. Since tnat time there are many 
other ways both of having tithes and being dis¬ 
charged from them. Since tithes have been in 
the hands of lay impropriators, many persons 
have purchased discharges for their particular 
lands; yet if these grants are lost in the com¬ 
mon fate of things, those persons must lose the 
benefit of their purchases, and that must often 
happen though they be enrolled, or any other 
way taken to pieserve them. Very few records 
relating to the church are now extant, and it 
would De very hard that time, which strengthens 
all other rights, should weaken this.” I should 
hope, Sir, so strong a case has been made out 
for the interference of the legislature, that it 
will, in the instances of uninterrupted possession 
of tithes purchased of the lay impropriator, or 
even against the church, establish it as a good 
and sufficient title. Against the lay impropria¬ 
tor there cannot be a shadow of argument to 
justify the withholding it. To this I can scarcely 
anticipate an objection. From and after the act 
of Eliz. 1570, agreements were made for con¬ 
veyances, exchanges, and compositions, sanc¬ 
tioned by decrees of Chancery. All inclosureB 
of wastes, drainages, &c. were carried into effect 
by this mode, and held valid till the decision 
by Lord Northington, 1765, in the case of the 
Attorney-general and Blow v. Chomley, when 
they were declared invalid. J[n the space of 
196 years, many such agreements were made 
and carried into effect between rectors and spi- 
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ritual persona and landowners, in exchange of 
lands for other lands, and pecuniary payments 
upon inclosures and drainages Sanctioned by 
Chancery, These are now liable to be set aside, 
and in fact many have been 80. I instanced last 
session the case of Dr. Peplow Ward, rector 
of Cottenham. I am sorry to find the reverend 
gentleman, whom I believe to be a highly re* 
speCtable character, was hurt by the statement. 
Had I found on inquiry into the particulars of 
the case, that there had been any thine incor¬ 
rect, I should have felt it as necessary for my¬ 
self, as in justice to him, to have retracted it. 
The privilege of parliament, though it protects 
the members of this house in the freedom of 
speech, imposes the most scrupulous attention as 
to the facts they state, as also to their relevancy. 
I feel myself, therefore, called upon to re-state 
the case. In 1596, composition was made by 
articles of agreement, and confirmed by a de¬ 
cree in Chancery, by which lands haa been 
allotted to the rector and his successors for ever, 
in lieu of tithes of the before-mentioned land, 
with a view to the drainage and improvement 
of it. The defendants, who were 32 in number, 
filed a cross bill, founded on the composition 
deed, praying that P. Ward, D.D. might be de¬ 
clared not entitled to the tithes he claimed, and 
if entitled, he might account to them for the 
profits of the inclosures and inclosed grounds 
which he held in lieu of tithes, and that he 
might be decreed to vacate the possession. The 
court, bound by former decisions, held the com¬ 
position void, and decreed an account of tithes 
to the rector and costs. As the composition 
deed was not stated in the answer, (and if it 
had, the court might have left him to his re¬ 
medy, in. which he must have recovered as the 
law stands at present,) the cross bill was dismis¬ 
sed, because the complainants in it could make 
no title to the land allotted in lieu of tithes. Can 
a case of more palpable injustice be adduced ? 
The original compact was mutually beneficial. 
Upwards of a hundred years had passed with¬ 
out any attempt to impeach it. The contract 
could not be broken without the greatest injus¬ 
tice to the parties, for they could not shew 
their title to recover back what had been given 
to the church in lieu of tithes. It improbable 
when the suit was instituted, the reverend doc¬ 
tor was not aware that the compensation must 
rest also on his land, and that he had not the 

r >ower of restoring it beyond rhe term of his Own 
ife; the land must descend to his successors. 
A case of a similar nature was at issue between 
the rector of Notting in Lancashire and persons 
with whom exchanges of certain portions of 
glebe had been made highly advantageous to the 
church. Though above 250 years had elapsed, 
the probability is, the land would have been re¬ 
covered, and the compensation held that had 
been given in lieu of it. A remedy without loss 
of time should be provided against the possibility 
of such palpable acts of injustice and wrong, ft 
might indeed be stigmatised by a much stronger 
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and harsher epithet. I should propose ht an 
such cases where agreements were set aside, the 
compensation should be held for the benefit of 
the poor till the legal owners could be found. To 
stop such proceedings is for the credit and cha¬ 
racter Of the church. The numerous conten¬ 
tions for tithes of late yearn have been a serious 
injury to the church, and afford it# enemies a 
great handle for obloquy and abuse. The last 
regulation in the bill I should wish to propose, 
would be to give power to a jury to apportion 
lands covered by moduses, when the bounds 
Were from changes lost or destroyed. These 
are the objects it is my wish to provide for. 
Whilst provision is made to assimilate the law 
of tithes to that of every other property, in¬ 
justice will be prevented, and litigation most 
materially checked. I disclaim all interference 
with any rights of the chuith, or asking any 
thing more than the legislature has thought just 
and right to establish in the case of the crown— 
that possession should work for and Hot against 
the holders of tithes. The greatest law autho¬ 
rities in all times, have regretted the decisions 
of the courts of law, and Wished they had been 
otherwise. It seems, therefore, most expedient 
and wise, that they should be made consistent 
to the general rules of law. What is unjust to¬ 
day, will be more so to-morrow, and Continue 
daily and yearly progressively to become mote 
add more oppressive. I shall conclude, there¬ 
fore, with moving, that leave be given to bring 
in a bill for the amendment of the law in respect 
to tithes.’* ^ 

Sir W. Sentt rose, and observed, that during 
the last session of parliament, some petitions 
against the tithe laws were presented to the house 
from the county of Devon. If those petitions had 
attracted more notice, he was disposal to believe 
that no grave proceedings would have been in¬ 
stituted upon them. They appeared to be writ¬ 
ten in the same hand, and were signed by per¬ 
sons of the lowest description in the distant parts 
of that county. From the uniform tenor of their 
language, they appeared to have emanated from 
some Anti-Tithe Board. They declared tithes 
to be not only injurious to agricultural pros¬ 
perity, and incompatible with our civil institu¬ 
tions and insular situation, but as preventing the 
due influence of the principles of the Christian re¬ 
ligion. (Hear.) There Were also two Or three 
petitions from the county of Essex, and some 
from the county of Somerset, nearly to the same 
effect. How the house could attempt to legis¬ 
late on die Question of tithes with a view to an 
insular situation, he could not conceive. There 
were, it was true, other petitions on the Same 
subject from Ireland. He was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the local circumstances, to be 
enabled to give any particular opinion on them. 
Some petitioners objected that the clergy had 
tod large a share of property. Respecting this 
motion, by must say, that it was a most delicate 
and difficult subject, and the house ought to 
proceed with scrupulous caution in tfce exami- 
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nation of a bill which might alter the relations 
of landed property, and the provision for the 
church. He aid not rise to oppose the intro¬ 
duction of the bill, but he would oppose all 
haste in such a measure. He particularly and 
seriously requested the house to exercise great 
deliberation, before they consented to invade or 
overturn a system consecrated by centuries, and 
which had been erected by the ablest, most 
learned, and virtuous of our lawyers and states¬ 
men. {Hear.) The legislative coparcenaryonce 
enjoyed by the clergy, jointly with the houses 
of parliament, had long been at an end. The 
power of legislating for themselves had gradu¬ 
ally been resigned by that body, or else wrested 
from their hands by parliament, and he trusted 
that the house would make a just and generous 
use of their power in determining fairly upon 
the interests of a body thus thrown upon it for 
protection. {Hear.) 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that the bill pro¬ 
posed by his hon. friend, so far from seeking to 
put an end to tithes, sought to strengthen the 
system throughout, by adopting more equitable 
and rational principles. The motion had no re¬ 
lation whatever to the petitions which the light 
hon. and learned gentleman had adverted to. 
He might as well have attributed the introduc¬ 
tion of the bill to the diffusion of the principles 
of the Spenceans, or of the Hampden club. The 
house were told to take vei y particular care and 
caution with respect to touching the security of 
property; but the object of the bill was only to 
put an end to the inconvenience Md anomaly of 
the present principle of tithe law? In the case 
of the Crown, an undisputed possession of sixty 

! rears put an end to its claims; whilst a tenfold 
atitude was given to claims on the part of the 
Church. In fact, to give a title to a modus, 
which barred all inquiry on the part of the 
clergy or impropriator, it must be shewn to have 
had its existence prior to the time of Richard I., 
a period of 600 years. He stated this, in order 
to remove the impression which he felt was 
likely to be made by the grave and solemn warn¬ 
ing given by the learned judge of the admiralty, 
to abstain from intermeddling with rights so 
sacred and generally recognized as those ot the 
property of the clergy. It was too absurd a 
reposition to be gravely entertained in that 
ause, that any thing in the tithe system mili¬ 
tated against the interests of Christian morality, 
except in the angry feelings which not unfre- 
quently were the consequence of feuds and con¬ 
tentions between pastors and their flocks, upon 
the subjects of litigation respecting tithe cases. 
By the present system, the older a man’s claim 
to a right of modus or composition, the weaker 
it was—contrary to the general and well known 
principle of law in all other cases. Two cen¬ 
turies and a half had expired since the disabling 
statute of Elizabeth, which followed about thirty 
years after the dissolution of the monasteries by 
her father. Lay impropriators still continued ca¬ 
pable of alienating, until the decision in the case 
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of the corporation of Berwick disturbed the foun¬ 
dations of the law as it had previously stood •, of 
which decision he could only say, he knew not 
whether most to reprobate its folly or its dan¬ 
gerous consequences, as its direct tendency was 
to protect lay impropriators, as if they haa been 
ecclesiastics. There were some parts of the 
bill, as he understood it, of which he did not 
altogether approve; but its object generally 
would tend to prevent injurious effects even in 
respect to the influence of Christianity, by pre¬ 
venting quarrels and animosities. 

Mr. Lockhart conceived there could be no 
reasonable objection to legislate upon this sub. 
ject, which had so often been the subject of 
legislation before. Lay impropriators and pa¬ 
rishioners were as justly entitled to protection 
as to their rights, as the clergy themselves. It 
was the duty of the house to uphold all rights 
and properties, and the bill went merely to 
make regulations on a subject of property, to 
which other species of property was liable. In 
his opinion, it was a most beneficial measure, 
as it would tend to diminish that litigation which 
had always been most injurious to the interests 
of the church. 

Mr. Peel defended the learned judge, his right 
hon.friend, from the imputation of opposing the 
discussion of this question. All that his light 
hon. friend contended for, in which he (Mr. 
Peel) perfectly acquiesced, was, that the house 
ought not to accede to a proposition, subvert¬ 
ing the usage of so many centuries, without due 
consideration. It would not be difficult to shew, 
that, however they might in appearance be 
founded on equality, the application of the same 
principle of prescription to tithes as to other 
property would be unjust. In his opmion, the 
adoption of the measure would be calculated to 
increase, rather than to diminish litigation, unless 
the clergy were fully disposed to acquiesce in it. 

Mr. Smyth said, ne would not oppose the in¬ 
troduction of the bill, but he apprehended that 
it would be attended with injurious consequences. 
He thought there were some difficulties on the 
subject, which it might be impossible to over¬ 
come : but he would reserve his objections for 
a future opportunity. 

Lord Castlereagh was of opinion, that on a 
subject of so much importance, the legislature 
ought to proceed with the utmost caution. This 
was the opinion of his right hon. friend, who 
had by no means expressed any wish to bar a 
discussion of the question. The property of 
the church was as ancient and as well-founded 
as property of any other description, and any step 
which seemed to have a tendency to invade it, 
ought to be taken with the greatest deliberation. 

Mr. Brougham said, he nad listened to the 
right hon. gentleman opposite with all the atten¬ 
tion which the profound respect that he enter¬ 
tained for him claimed, and he must say, that 
he thought with his hon. and learned friend near 
him, that although the right hon. gentleman 
did not oppose the bringing in of the bill, he in- 
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tended it to go forth to the country that it was 
a bill trenching on the property of the church, 
and should be therefore viewed with peculiar 
suspicion. The state of the law relative to 
tithes was avowedly defective. Suppose the 
following case: the parishioners, at some re¬ 
mote period of time, make a composition with 
the incumbent of the parish, in lieu of tithes ; to 
effect which they agree to give up a certain 
portion of their land, to hold the rest tithe free, 
or grant the then parson a sum of money in lieu 
of tithe. Ages subsequently, the clergyman of 
the parish finding that of common right he is 
entitled to tithe, puts the party or pai ties upon 
proof of their right, by commencing a suit 
against the parishioner or parishioners, who 
find themselves unable to produce that in¬ 
strument, upon the faith of whose existence 
they and their ancestors have successfully chal¬ 
lenged this exemption for centuries; and which 
old piece of parchment they must produce le¬ 
gible and entire. Such was the determination 
of that celebrated and well-known case at Ox¬ 
ford. But the worst of all is, that after the 
suit is determined against those contending 
for the composition, and they agree to pay 
tithe, they naturally enough demand back again 
the land or the money which was paid for the 
exemption by their ancestors; when the church 
turns round upon the demandant, and says, 
“ No, no, you cannot have back your land or 
money; how can you prove the fact of its hav¬ 
ing been given for this consideration ?” The 
natural consequence of this maxim, “ nullum 
tempus occurrit ecclesix ,” is, that the parishioner 
is compelled to pay the tithe, and cannot get 
back his land or money. (Hear.) Under these 
circumstances, no man would contend that the 
law required no revision or correction, and he, 
for one, should vote that leave be given to bring 
in the bill. 

Mr. Curnven shortly replied, disclaiming all 
wish for precipitation, and remonstrating against 
the comparison made by the right hon. gentle¬ 
man of the bill to cei tain petitions, to which it 
had no resemblance; a comparison, (he said) 
calculated to create the most unfounded preju¬ 
dices against the measure. 

The question was then put from the chair, 
and the bill was ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Curwen, Sir Samuel Romilly, and Mr. 
Brougham. 
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Friday, Feb. SO. 

. Secret Committee.] About one o'clock, 
Lord Sidmouth came down to the house: the 
counsel, who were at the bar on an appeal case, 
being ordered to withdraw, his lordship laid on 
the table, by command of the Prince Regent, a 
green bag, containing further papers relative to 
the state of the country. On the morion of the 
noble viscount, this bag (which was larger than 
either of the two previously brought down) was 
ordered to be referred to the secret committee. 


Leather Tan . 

Exchequer Bills Bill.] The thirty mil¬ 
lions exchequer bills bill, was read a third time, ' 
and passed. 

Malt, &c. Duties Bill.] This lull was 
read a third time, and passed. 

Orders for Papers.] The Lord Chancellor , 
in reference to the account respecting places in 
reversion, which had been alluded to yesterday 
by a noble earl not now in his place (Ear! Gros- 
venor), said, that on searching the journals, the 
manner in which the former order had been 
executed, which had produced an account of 
places in reversion, appeared. Here his lordship 
read from the journals, an entry, stating, that in 
March, 1808, an account of all offices had been 
ordered, and that a return had been made. A 
subsequent order had been made in May of the 
same year, which also produced a return. It 
appeared from these returns that the orders had 
been served on the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who was at that time Lord 
Hawkesbury: and that on receiving the order, 
the Secretary of State had requirea all inferior 
departments and offices to make returns. In 
this way the account appeared to have been 
made up. t 
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Friday, Feb. 20. 

Civil List.] An account was presented (by 
command) shewing how the sums of 200 , 000 /. 
and soo,ooo/. making together 500 , 000 /. voted 
in the last session of parliament, to enable his 
Majesty to provide for such expenses of a civil 
nature as do not form a part of the ordinary 
charges of the civil list, have been applied, to 
the sd of February, 1818.—Ordered to lie oa 
the table, and to be printed. 

Corn.] An account was presented, (pursuant 
to an order of the 17th instant) of the average 
price of wheat, barley, and oats.—Ordered to fie 
on the table.—(See the Appendix.) 

Salt Duties.] Mr. Canning presented a 
petition of the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of 
Liverpool, for the repeal of the duties on salt.— 
Ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 
It set forth, “ that the petitioners have been in¬ 
formed that the consideration of the duties on 
salt will speedily be brought before the house, 
and they humbly conceive that the agriculture, 
manufactories, fisheries, trade, commerce, and 
prosperity of the United Kingdom would be 
greatly benefited if these duties were repealed; 
and praying that the existing duties upon salt 
may be repealed accordingly.” 

Leather Tax.] Mr. Lygon presented a 
petition of tanners and leather Factors of Wor¬ 
cester, against the leather tax. A similar petition 
was received of tanners and leather dealers of 
Reading. 

Mr. Brougham presented a petition of tanners 
and leather Factors of Winchelsea.—Ordered to 
lie on thF table, and to be printed. It set forth, 
“ that the double tax upon leather has proved 
injurious to the leather trade of thiS kingdom. 
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by greatly prerenting the manufacturing of eon- J right of a voter, the polling should not be de- 
tioentalund South American hides, and by ope- 1 layed or obstructed, but that the returning offi- 
rating in a very considerable degree as a prohibi-' cer should adjourn to another booth, to ex- 
tion to the tanning of one-fourth part of English amine the vote.—The clause was read a first 
hides, has very much reduced the value of tan and second time, and ordered to stand part of 
yards and. Other fixed capitals of the tanners, has the bill. 

ruined many, engaged in the tanning trade, has Sir IV. Burroughs thought it necessary to 
advanced the price of the coarser sort of shoes guard by a specific provision, against any abuse 
and other leather articles so much, as greatly to which might arise from the clause enforcing a 
lessor their consumption by the labouring classes poll of 400 persons on the second day. An 
ftf society, and has tin own many thousands of apparent majority, in defiance of the great body 
artificers out of employment; that the tax was of electors, might thus be obtained. The ob- 
originally carried by a majority of eight mem- ject of the clause which he proposed was, in 
bers only, and is not productive as a measure of place of a poll of 400 voters, to adopt votes 
finance; that the revenue from leather, which tendered to that amount, 
was never doubled by the double tax, has an- On the question for bringing up the clause, 
dually diminished ever since the first year it was Mr. Wynn said, he thought that the hon. mem- 
imposed, as appears by the official accounts laid ber was not entirely aware of what had been the 
before parliament, which shew the revenue in state of the law on this subject, and the nature 
the year ending the 5th of January, 18 1 4, to of the alterations made in it. It had been pos- 
bave amounted to *08,891/. 12 s. a£d. and in the sible for the returning officer to put off the de¬ 
yearending 5th January, 1817, to have amount- cision on votes till after the termination of the 
ed to only 565,343/. 7 s. 10 d. and it is presumed poll. This opened a door to wrong practices, 
when the official accounts of the produce of There was no necessity for changes in some 
the tax, and of the import duties upou raw places, as in London, where 8,000 were polled 
hides of the last year are laid before parliament, in seven days, and at Norwich 3,000 had been 
they will shew still further the necessity of re- polled in a day, and in Westminster from 1 5 
pealing the additional duty; that the leather to 17,000 had been polled within the proper 
trade nas been thus decreasing, while the reve- time. A bond fide candidate would not be pre¬ 
mie from the other manufactures has improved vented from keeping up a poll. He would not 
and indicated their prosperity, and when, from enter into the question as to the practices of vot- 
the facility of procuring South American hides ing in Ireland. In England he considered, con- 
byour more intimate connection witli that coun- stitutionally, that the voters came up and tender- 
try, a great increase of our leather manufactures ed their votes. He had heard certainly of a 
(notwithstanding the consumption of the late fatal occasion in Wexford, in Ireland, where 
war) might reasonably have been expected; the there was a question about striking off the votes 
petitioners therefore most humbly pray, that the of persons who had come up to vote without 
house will again take the nature and operation the consent of their landlords. (Hear , hear.) 
of this tax into their serious consideration, In England lie considered that the voters 
which, as a revenue, is insignificant, compared brought up the candidates, 
with the many evils it brings upon the country, Lord Palmerston saw some force in what fell 
and that the nouse will remove a burthen de- from the hon. baronet; but the objections start- 
atructive to one of the oldest and most impor- ed to it were to him satisfactory. The appre- 
taot staple manufactures of the country, as it hension was that a fraud might be committed 
respects the landed, agricultural, commercial, by a returning officer on a candidate, by going 
as well as manufacturing interests of Great on to make objections, so as to prevent the due 
Britain.” reception of votes. He thought some arrangement 

Ghimnby Sweepers’ Regulation Bill.] A might be made, which might tend to obviate 
petition was presented of master chimney objections as to the danger of fictitious votes, 
•weepers, and householders of London ana Might not the returning officer be empowered to 
Westminster, against this bill-—Ordered to lie' consider the votes objected to each day, and 
on the table. to determine at a given hour on the day suc- 

A petition was received of inhabitants of ceeding; and if a number of good votes, ex- 
Sunderland, in favour of the bill. ceeding 400 , were found, that then the poll 

On the motion of Mr. Bennet, the bill was should continue l 
then read a third time, and passed. The clause was put and negatived without 

Election Laws Amendment Bill.] Mr. ( a division. _ , 

Brogden brought up the report of this bill, Mr. Lamb observed, that his objections to the 
when,* alter some conversation between General principal provisions of the bill remained in. full 
Thornton, Mr. Wynn, and Sir William Bur- force, and he trusted that they would receive 
roughs, the amendments of the committee were mature consideration before it finally passed into 
agreed to, on an understanding that the main dia- a law. 

cussion would take place on toe thud reading. The lull was then ordered to be read a third 
' Mr. John Smith brought up a clause* to pro- time on Monday the 2 d of March, and to bo 
ride, that in cam of questions arising as to the j printed as amended. 
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Report of the Secret Committee. [519 

it highly probable that djc same causes which 
HOUSE OF LORDS. had to that time thwarted the execution of those 

desperate designs, viz. the vigilance of the go. 

Monday , Feb. 28. vemment, the great activity and intelligence of 

Exchequer Bills Bill—Malt, &c. Du- the magistrates, the ready assistance afforded 
ties Bill.] The royal assent was given by under their orders by the regular troops and yeo. 
commission to these bills. The commissioners manry, the prompt and efficient arrangements of 
were, the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of the officers intrusted with that service, the know- 
Winchester, and the Earl of Shaftesbury. ledge which had from time to time been obtained 

Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.] Lord of the plans of the disaffected, and the consequent 
Holland presented a petition of the lord mayor, arrest and confinement of the leading agitators, 
aldermen and commons of the city of London, would occasion a still further postponement of 
praying for an immediate, impartial and rigid their atrocious plans. f 

inquiry into the conduct of ministers, in the ex- It now appears that in the night of the 9th of 
ercise of the powers entrusted to them under June last, a rising took place in Derbyshire, 
the suspension of the habeas corpus act.—Or- headed by a person who went for that purpose 
dcred to lie upon the table. from Nottingham, and was therefore colled 

Report op the Secret Committee.] The “ the Nottingham Captain.” The insurgents 
Duke of Montrose brought up the report of the were not formidable for their numbers, but they 
secret committee, appointed to examine into were actuated by an atrocious spirit. Several 
the matter of the several papers, sealed up, pre- of them had fire-arms; others had pikes pre¬ 
sented to the house by command of the Pnnce viously prepared for the purpose; and as 
Regent.—It was read by the reading clerk, at they advanced towards Nottingham they plun- 
the table, as follows:— dered several houses of arms, and in one in* 

“ By the lords committees appointed a secret stance a murder was committed. They corn- 
committee to examine into the matter of the pelled some persons to join them, and endea- 

i iapers presented to this house, in a sealed bag, voured to compel others by threats of violence, 
>y the command of his Royal Highness the and particularly by the terror of the murder 
Prince Regent, and to report to the house as which had been committed; and they proposed 
they shall see cause: And to whom were refer- to reach Nottingham early in the morning of 
red additional papers (sealed up,) also presented the loth of June, and to surprise the military in 
to the house by the command of his Royal their barracks; hoping thus to become masters 
Highness the Pnnce Regent: of the town, and to be joined by considerable 

Ordered to report, numbers there, and by a party which they ex- 

That the committee have proceeded to ex- pected would be assembled in Nottingham 
amine the papers so referred to them. forest, and which actually did assemble at that 

In execution of this duty they have proceed- place, as after stated. The disposition to plun- 
ed, in the first place, to consider such of the aer, the resistance they met with, and other 
said papers as contained information as to the circumstances, so delayed their march, that 
state of those parts of England in which the cir- they had not arrived near their place of destina- 
cumstances detailed in the two reports of the tiqn at a late hour in the morning; and the 
former committees appear to have arisen. country being alarmed, a military force was 

In the las£ of those reports, presented to the assembled to oppose them, 
house on the 12 th of June last, itwasrepre- The language used by many persons engaged 
seated that the period of a.general rising, of in this enterprise, ana particularly by their 
which the intention and object were stated in leaders, leaves no room to doubt that their ob- 
the reports, appeared to have been fixed for as jects were the overthrow of the-established go- 
early a day as possible after the discussion of vemment and laws; extravagant as those ob- 
an expected motion for reform in parliament; jects were, when compared with the inadequate 
that Nottingham appeared to have been intend- means which they possessed. In the course of 
ed as the head-quarters, upon which a part of their march, many of their body felt alarmed at 
the insurgents were to march in the first in- the atrocious projects in which they had en- 
stance; and that they expected to be joined gaged, which had actually led to a cruel and 
there, and on their march towards London, by deliberate murder; they found that their confe- 
other bodies, with such arms as they might derates had not arrived to their support, as they 
have already provided, or might procure by had been led to expect; and in the villages 
force from private houses, or from tne different through which they passed, a strong indisposi- 
depflts or barracks, of which the attack was tion being manifested towards their cause and 
proposed. That concurrent information, from projects, some of them threw away their pikes 
many quarters, confirmed the expectation of a and retired, before the military force appeared ; 
general rising about the time above mentioned, ana on the first show of that force the rest dis- 
but that it was subsequently postponed to the persed, their leaders attempting in vain to rally 
»th or 10 th of June, for which various reasons them: many were taken prisoners, and many 
had been assigned. The report added, that the guns and {fixes were seized, 
latest intelligence from those quarters had made This insurrection, of small importance in it- 
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self, is a subject of material consideration, as it 
was manifestly in consequence of measures de¬ 
tailed in the two reports above mentioned, and 
appears to have been a part of the general rising 
proposed to take effect on the 9th or 10th of 
June, as stated in the last of those reports. 

At the assizes at Derby, in the month of 
July following, the grand jury found bills of 
indictment for high treason against forty-six of 
the persons charged with having been engaged 
in this insurrection; and several of those per¬ 
sons having been taken, were arraigned upon 
the indictment before a special commission 
issued for that purpose, which sat at Derby in 
the month of October following. Four of the 
principal offenders were separately tried and 
convicted; three of them were executed; and 
the capital punishment of the fourth was remit¬ 
ted, on condition of transportation. The con¬ 
viction of these four induced nineteen of the 
other persons indicted, whose conduct had been 
deemed in the next degree most criminal, to 
withdraw their pleas of Not Guilty, and to 
plead Guilty to the indictment, in hopes of thus 
avoiding a capital punishment; and the sentence 
of death on these persons, was afterwaids re¬ 
mitted, on different conditions. Against all the 
other persons indicted, who were in custody, 
the law officers of the crown declined producing 
any evidence, and they were accordingly ac¬ 
quitted. The rest of the persons included in 
the indictment, had fled from justice, and have 
not yet been taken. 

Tne fact of this actual insurrection first proved 
to the satisfaction of a most respectable grand 
jury of the county of Derby, who found the 
bill of indictment, and afterwards proved in 
open court, to the satisfaction of the several 
juries, sworn on the four several trials of the 
persons convicted; proved also, by the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the same guilt by those who with¬ 
drew their pleas of Not Guilty, and pleaded 
Guilty to the same indictment, and thus sub¬ 
mitted themselves to the mercy of the crown, 
appear to the committee to have established, be- 
ybnd the possibility of a doubt, the credit due to 
the information mentioned in the last report, re¬ 
specting the plans of more extended insurrec¬ 
tion, wnich had previously been concerted, and 
respecting the postponement of these plans to 
the 9 th or loth of June. 

But this insurrection in Derbyshire was not 
the only circumstance occurring since the pe¬ 
riod described in the last of the two reports be¬ 
fore mentioned, which demonstrates the cor¬ 
rectness of the information on which the com¬ 
mittee whp made that report proceeded, in re¬ 
presenting such a general rising to have been in¬ 
tended, and to have been postponed; and that 
Nottingham was the .head-quarters upon which 
a part of the insurgents were to march in the 
first instance; and that they were expected to 
be joined there by insurgents from different 
quarters. ‘ 

Early in the same night on which the Dei by- 
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shire insurgents began their operations, the town 
of Nottingham was in a state of considerable 
agitation. It appears from the evidence given 
upon the trials at Derby, that during the march 
of the Derbyshire insurgents towards Notting¬ 
ham, one or their leaders, afterwards convicted 
of high treason, was sent forwards on horse¬ 
back, to obtain intelligence. On his return to 
the main body of the Derbyshire insurgents, it 
was pretended that the state of Nottingham was 
favourable to their designs; the actual state Of 
Nottingham and its neighbourhood, appears 
from the evidence given on the trials at Derby. 
In the night of the 9th of-June, some persons, 
stated to be in number about one hundred, had 
assembled on the race course in Nottingham 
forest, where the Derbyshire insurgents, accord¬ 
ing to their original plan, were to have arrived 
at an early hour on the morning of the loth, 
and expected to be joined by such a party. 
This party was seen about twelve at night; they 
were drawn up in a line, two deep, and a part of 
them were armed with pikes or poles. They 
remained assembled on the race ground until 
past two o’clock in the morning, about which 
time they dispersed. Some appearances of dis¬ 
turbance in the town of Nottingham early in the 
night of the 9th, induced the magistrates to send 
for a military force from the barracks ; and or¬ 
der being quickly restored, the military returned 
to their barracks, and were not again called out, 
until the morning of the l oth, wnen they were 
required to assist in dispersing the Derbyshire 
insurgents, who were then on their march. 

Connected with these distuibances in Derby¬ 
shire and Nottinghamshire, a disposition to si¬ 
milar conduct was manifested in a part of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. On the 6th of 
June a meeting of delegates was assembled at a 
place called Thornhill Lees, near Huddersfield; 
and at this meeting it wds understood, that the 
time to be fixed for a general rising would be 
announced. The persons assembled at that 
meeting were surprised by the magistrates, as¬ 
sisted by a military force, and some were taken 
into custody. This arrest deranged the plans 
of the disaffected ; and the greater part of the 
districts in that part of Yorkshire, in which a 
general rising had been proposed, remained 
quiet. But in the neighbourhood of Hudders¬ 
field, in the night of the sth of June, a consider¬ 
able body assembled, some with fire-arms, and 
others with scythes fixed on poles, and pro¬ 
ceeded to various outrages, plundering houses 
for aims, and firing on the head constable of Hud¬ 
dersfield, and upon a person of the yeomanry 
cavalry, who went out of the town to learn 
their objects. Indictments were preferred both 
for the felonies and the burglaries at the assizes 
at York in the month of July. The facts of the 
outrages there committed appear to have been 
established by the finding of the bills by the 
grand jury; but sufficient evidence was not pro¬ 
duced on the trial to bring the crimes home to 
any individuals. 
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From the evidence given at the trials at Derby, have not been brought to trial; of these, seven 
it appeared that the Derbyshire insurgents had were discharged on examination, without any 
expected a considerable reinforcement from this subsequent warrant of detention. Against thirty' 
part of Yorkshire, believing that a general rising seven, warrants of detention,. on ’suspicion of 
would take place at the time to be fixed for that high treason, were issued by the secretary of 
purpose; and it appears likewise, that in York- state ; but one, who was finally committed, was 
shire, as well as in all the other districts where soon after released; another was soon discharged 
these designs were carrying on, great reliance on account of illness; and a- third died in pri- 
has uniformly been placed upon the hope of son. The grounds upon which those warrants 
powerful support and co-operation from Lon- were issued, have been severally examined by 
don, however erroneous such an expectation the committee; on that examination it has ap- 
may have been, with respect to the extent to peared to the committee, that all these arrests 
which it was supposed to have existed. and detentions have been fully justified, by the 

The committee have the satisfaction of de- various circumstances under which they have 
livering it as their decided opinion, that not only taken place; and in no case does any warrant 
in the country in general, but in those districts of detention appear tb have been issued, except 
where the designs of the disaffected were most in consequence of information upon oath, 
actively and unremittingly pursued, the great It appears to the committee, that all the per- 
body of the people have remained untainted, sons who were so arrested and detained, and 
even during the periods of the greatest internal who were not prosecuted, have been at different 
difficulty and distress. times discharged, as the state of the country. 

The arrests and trials which have taken place, and the circumstances attending the several 
and the development of the designs of the trials which had token place, were judged to 
leaders of the disaffected, together with the permit. 

continued activity and vigilance of the magi- The committee understand that, up to a cer- 
strates and of the government, must have had tain period, expectations were entertained of 
the salutary effect of checking the progress of being able to bring to trial a large proportion of 
disaffection, where it existed; and the improved the persons so arrested and detained; but that 
state of the country, and the increased employ- these expectations have from time to time been 
ment now afforded to the labouring classes, unavoidably relinquished, 
have contributed to render those who were most On the whole dierefore, it has appeared to 
open to seduction, less disposed to embrace the the committee, that the government, in the ex- 
desperate measures which the pressure of dis- ecution of the powers vested in it, by the two 
tress might have led them to hazard. acts before mentioned, has acted with due dis- 

Some of the persons engaged in these pro- cretion and moderation ; and as far as appears 
jects, particularly in London, are still active, to the committee, the magistrates in the several 
and appear determined to persevere, though disturbed districts have, by their activity and 
with decreasing numbers and resources. It ap- vigilance, contributed materially to thepreserva- 
pears, therefore, to the committee, that the con- tion of the public peace.” 
tinned vigilance of government, and of the ma- On the motion of the Duke of Montrose , the 
gistrates in the several districts which have been report was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
most disturbed, will be necessary. printed. 

Having thus taken a view of the state of the Earl Grosvenor observed, that this report 
country in the disturbed districts, from the pe-. afforded no new information ter the house. It 
riod described in the report made to the house was htde more than a transcript of what had 
towards the close of the last session of parlia- been stated by the former committees, and 
ment, the committee have proceeded to examine what had passed on the trials at Derby, 
such of the papers referred to them, as relate to There was nothing like any proof that the • 
the arrests of several persons under warrants state of the country required such measures 
issued by one of his Majesty’s principal secre- as had been adopted on the recommendation of 
taries of state, and the detention of several of ministers. He was not now disposed to enter 
the persons so arrested under the authority of into a consideration of the report, but he must 
two acts passed in the last session of parliament, express his regret that the habeas corpus act 
to empower his Majesty to secure and detain had been suspended on such slender evidence, 
such persons as hri Majesty shall suspect are Their lordships had now a view of all’ the 
conspiripg against his person and government. mighty danger through which they, had passed; 

With respect to those, against whom bills of but to enable the house to judge of the conduct 
indictment were found by different grand juries, of ministers, it would be necessary that other 
and those who have been brought to trial or evidence should be laid on the table, 
have fled from justice, the committee conceive The Earl of Lauderdale thought, as stfmuch 
that it is unnecessary for them to make any par- of this report referred to those of last session, it 
ticular statement. Warrants were issued fay the would be proper for their lordships to have 
secretory of state against ten persons, who nave those reports before them. He therefore moved 
not been taken. Forty-four persons appear to that the ttvo reports presented to the house by 
have been arrested under warrants of the secre- the secret committees of last session be printed, 
tary of state, on suspicion of high treason, who Ordered. * 
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Grievances under ttie Susi'knsion Act.] 
The Earl of Carnarvon presented a petition of 
merchants, .manufacturers, and others, inhabi¬ 
tants of the towns of Manchester, Salford, and 
the neighbourhood, in the same terms as the 
petition presented by Mr. Philips to the House 
of Commons on the fith instant. (Seepage 194.) 

Ordered to lie on the (able. 

The noble rail then presented a petition of 
William Ogden, similar to that presented by 
Mi. Rennet to the House of Commons on the 
1:3th instant. (See page 58?.) 

He next presented a petition of James Sellers, 
late a prisoner in Reading gaol. It stated, that 
the petitioner had not committed any unconsti¬ 
tutional act, and that lie was icady to meet any 
charge that might be brought against h:m. That 
on the 4 th of December 1817, be was discharg¬ 
ed on his own recognizance, and was now in a 
most wretched state; the little which he and 
his wife procured to subsist upon being from the 
neatly exhausted bounty of a few friends. That 
he had followed the business of a cutler in Man¬ 
chester, on his own account, for twelve years 
last past; but, in consequence of being arrested 
Under the suspension act, he had lost both his 
tools and his business. He therefore pmyed 
their lordships to take his case into considcia- 
tion.—Ordered to Jie on the table. 

Slave Thadk.1 Lord Holland adverted to 
an addicss of the house to the throne, piaying 
that the colonial assemblies in the West Indies 
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Mr. Speaker reported the Royal assent to the Ex¬ 
chequer Bills Bill, and the Malt, &c. Duties Bill. 

Leather Tax.] A petition was presented 
of tanneis, cuniers, and othei s, of Berwick upon 
Tweed ; also, of the city of Chester, against 
this tax.—Ordered to lie on the tabic. 

Mr. Citrwen presented a petition of tanners 
and leather factors of the towns of Cockermouth, 
Whitehaven, Egremont, Workington, Maryport, 
and Keswick, against the tax.—Ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 

Tt set forth the same allegations and prayer 
as the petition of the tanners and leather factors 
of the ancient town of Winchels?a, and its vici¬ 
nity, which was presented to the house upon 
Friday last. 

Mr. Brunet piesented a petition of the tanners, 
curriejs, and otlieis, of Shrewsbury, against the 
tax,—Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

It set foith the same allegations and prayer 
as the petition of the tanners and leather factois 
of the ancient town of Wincbelsea, and its vici¬ 
nity, which was presented to the house upon 
Friday last. 

Turns Law Amendment Bill.] Mr. 
Citrwen brought in his bill “ for the Amend¬ 
ment of the Law in respect to Tithes.” Read 
a first time, anti ordered to be printed.—It was 
as follows: 

Whereas all pleas and the cognizance of ai! 
pleas of prescriptions, customs, and manners of 

frlfhinrr f i-Am tin... i __ f.l 1 _ I. 


t... ... u.v * * niuno jutrto ui i ijmu 11 s, customs, <jnci manners ot 

might be urged to adopt such measures as might: tithing, from time immemoiial, have been matters 
be most effectual for preventing any traffic in | merely triable and determinable by the common 
slaves, and wished to be informed, whether! law; and in all such cases, the courts of com- 
nunisters meant to bring the subject under con-1 mon law have prohibited the ecclesiastical courts 
sideiation, by presenting the acts of the colonial j from trying and determining such pleas, and 
legislatures relating to this subject ? He did not j have put them in a course of tiial by jury; and 
ask this in any hostility to ministers, who, he | also real compositions and exemptions and dis¬ 
bud no doubt, had dene all in their power to urge i charges from tithes, being of the same nature, are 
the colonial assemblies to adopt the requisite properly triable and determinable in like manner: 
measures; nor did he doubt the disposition of] And whereas suits in equity are instituted for 
the latter. He knew, indied, that in Jamaica | account of tithes, in which such prescriptions, 
measures to the effect desned had been adopted j customs and manners of tithing, compositions 
under the auspices of the noble duke, (the Duke | real, and exemptions and discharges, incidentally 
of Manchester) v, Lo presided theie as governor, i come in question, and sometimes bills are filed 
and whose conduct m that station was equally j foi establishing them: 
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honourable to the government here and advan- 
tageous to the inteiests of the island. 

Earl Bath.nrst said, that the whole of the co- 


And whereas by the course and practice of 
| courts of equity, a rector, upon his prayer, is 

......-... ——, ------ --- — —^ ».«-1 always allowed to have an issue, to try by jury 

lomal acts upon this subject had not been receiv-any piescription, custom or manner of tithing 
ed ; and niinistcis had thought it most ad\isable composition real, or exemption or discharge 
not to bring the mattei under consideration till upon praying the same; when, on the contiaiy 
they had all come to hand. the person or persons defending under such 

Rill of Indemnity. J The Earl of Liver- prescription, custom, manner of tithing, compo- 
fcol, m moving that the house do adjourn, sition real, or exemption or discharge, is not 
■rated, that, on Wednesday, a noble fi iend of his allowed to have such issue, but by the special 
would move for leave to bring in a bill founded grace and favour of the court: 

-.. ... — 1 1 And whereas it would be more consistent with 

the true principles of the constitution, as well as 
with the rules of impartial justice, if both parties 
had the same right or privilege of trial by jury 
in such cases, and more especially as in such 
cases thefle are, and ever must be, many local 
ciicumstances and consideiations necessary to 
be inquiicd into, which the judges cannot judi- 


on foe report just presented to the house, and that 
the second reading would be moved on Friday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Monday , Feb. ‘S3. 1 

On a message lo attend the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners, the house went; and being returned, 
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cially take notice or have knowledge of, which 
cannot be satisfactorily investigated by written 
depositions, and also causes would thereby be 
much expedited in many cases ; 

Be it tnerefbre enacted, That from henceforth 
it shall and may be lawful to and for any one or 
more plaintiff or plaintiffs, defendant or de¬ 
fendants, in any suit in equity in which any 
prescription, custom, manner of tithing, compo¬ 
sition real, or exemption or discharge, shall come 
in question, to pray an issue or issues to try the 
same, and the court is hereby authorized and 
required to grant the same; provided that such 
prayer shall bp made at the time of hearing such 
cause, and before the hearing thereof, and an 
affidavit that such prayer is not made for the 
purpose of delay, duly sworn, be produced to 
the court; and provided that in the opinion of 
the couit, such prescription, custom, manner of 
tithing, composition real, exemption or dis¬ 
charge, if proved in fact, would be good in law, 
otherwise the court shall and may proceed to a 
hearing and decree in the cause as heretofore, 
without directing any issue, unless the court in 
its discretion shall think fit so to do; and where 
issues are so prayed and granted, and the plain¬ 
tiff or plaintiffs therein shall not proceed to try 
the same within the time allowed by the court 
for that purpose, then the court may proceed 
as if no such issues had been prayed and 
granted. 

And whereas divers compositions real have 
been made by the parson, with the consent and 
confirmation of the patron and ordinary, before 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, the deeds or instruments of which cannot 
be produced, having been destroyed or lost by 
time and accident, nor can any evidence be pro¬ 
duced to shew that such deeds and instruments 
had been executed, otherwise than as may be 
presumed from long usage and enjoyment: And 
whereas it is of dangerous consequence to the 
subjects, if, by the loss of deeds or instiuments 
which cannot be for ever preserved, they should 
lose their rights; Be it therefore enacted, that 
from henceforth it shall and may be lawful for 
any defendant or defendants in a suit for tithes, 
either in law or equity, whose defence arises 
upon a real composition, to plead or allege 
generally that a composition real was duly made 
Before the thirteenth year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the deeds or instruments of which, 
by time and accident, have been lost or destroy¬ 
ed, setting forth what the composition is ; and 
such defendant or defendants shall not be re¬ 
quired to state or produce such deeds or instru- 
menta, or give any evidence to shew such deeds 
or instruments were execute^;, but it shall be 
tried and determined in the same manner, and 
by the same rules of evidence and presumption, 
as arc applicable to immemorial modusses, save 
as to the circumstances of time by which one 
differs from the other; and upon bills to estab¬ 
lish compositions real, the same cou^fe shall be 
observed. 
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And whereas divers manors, messuages, lands, 
tenements and hereditaments, which heretofore 
belonged to and were parcel of the possessions 
of the monasteries, abbies, priories, and other 
religious houses, heretofore dissolved or sup¬ 
pressed, relinquished or given up, in the reign 
of King Henry the Eighth, and which came to 
the crown upon such dissolutions, suppressions, 
relinquishments or givings up, and were by the. 
crown sold and granted away, are, under and 
by virtue of the statutes in that behalf, entitled 
to be held by the owners and occupiers thereof, 
discharged and acquitted of the payment of 
tithes, as freely and in as large and ample man¬ 
ner as the abbots, priors, and other religious 
persons or bodies had held, occupied, possessed, 
used, retained or enjoyed the same, at the days 
of such their dissolutions, suppressions, relin¬ 
quishments, or givings up : And whereas by the 
lo3s and destruction of deeds and muniments, 
which have happened in the long lapse of time 
since the said dissolutions, suppressions, relin¬ 
quishments, and givings up of such monasteries, 
abbies, priories, and religious houses, it is in all 
cases very difficult, and in many impossible to 
deduce a regular title to such discharges and 
exemptions from payment of tithes, or to shew 
that such manors, lands, tenements or heredita¬ 
ments, claimed to be so discharged and acquitted, 
were part of the possessions of such monasteries, 
abbies, priories or religious houses, at the re¬ 
spective times of their dissolutions, suppressions, 
relinquishments, or givings up, and the difficulty 
is still likely to increase in further progress of 
time ; in consequence whereof such discharges 
and exemptions are likely to be lost, and the 
clergy to acquire tithes, which never at any 
period belonged to the church, unless a remedy 
be provided against the same; Be it therefore 
enacted, that upon every claim or defence, in 
any court of law or equity, of any stich discharge 
or exemption from payment of tithes, if it be 
made appear to the court or jury, in proof, that 
such discharges or exemptions so claimed, have, 
as far back as living memory can go, been en¬ 
joyed, and been reputed to be lawfully enjoyed, 
and there is no sufficient proof in the judgment 
of such court or jury, to invalidate the same, it 
shall be deemed sufficient proof of such dis¬ 
charges or exemptions, although no deeds or 
muniments be produced to prove tire same, or 
to shew that the manors, lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, in respect of which such dis¬ 
charges or exemptions are claimed, were parcel 
of such possessions at the respective times ilk 
that behalf aforesaid. 

And whereas divers rectories had been appro¬ 
priated and belonged to monasteries, aobies, 
priories, and other religious bouses, at the re¬ 
spective times of their dissolution, suppression, 
relinquishment and giving up, and which at those 
times came to the crown, and were alienated by 
the crown, and are now in the hands of laymen 
deriving title from the crown, called lay impro¬ 
priators : and whereas by the laws and statute* 

Co • 
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of this realm, such lay rectors or impropriate rec¬ 
tors always, since the said impropriate rectories 
came into lay hands, have had the same power 
of alienation, disposition and conveyance of such 
rectories, or any part thereof, or any tithes or 
emoluments belonging to the same, as Over any 
other lands, tenements or hereditaments: And 
whereas many persons, owners of lands, tene¬ 
ments or hereditaments, have, in order to free 
such lands, tenements or hereditaments from the 

S mcnt of tithes, purchased of such lay rectors, 
had granted and conveyed to them, the 
tithes or discharges from tithes of their own 
lands, tenements or hereditaments, but by time 
and accident the deeds, conveyances and assu¬ 
rances by which such tithes or discharges were 
so granted or conveyed, are destroyed or lost, 
by which they are disabled from making a title 
to such tithes, in consequence whereof many 
owners and occupiers are in great danger, ana 
will be more so in progress of time, of losing the 
tithes or discharges which they or those under 
whom they claim have lawfully purchased; For 
remedy whereof, Be it enacted, that from hence¬ 
forth where any right or title to tithes or dis¬ 
charges from payment of tithes shall be claimed 
or set up against any lay impropriator or impro¬ 
priators, it mall be Sufficient to allege in general, 
that by grant heretofore duly made, which by 
time ana accident is lost or destroyed and can¬ 
not be produced, such tithes or discharges were 
duly granted to some former owner or owners 
of such lands, tenements or hereditaments; and 
if it shall be made appear to the court or jury, 
in proof, that such tithes or discharges have, as 
far back as living memory goes, been field, retain¬ 
ed or enjoyed, and there is no sufficient proof, 
in the judgment of such court or jury, to inva¬ 
lidate the same, the court or jury shall presume 
that such tithes or discharges have been thereto¬ 
fore duly granted, by some owner or owners of 
the impropriate rectory of some owner or own¬ 
ers of the lands, tenements and hereditaments, 
in respect of which such tithes or discharges are 
claimed, although no deeds or instruments of 
such grant or discharge be produced or proved 
to have been executed. 

And whereas, between the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth and the year one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-six, divers 
conveyances, exchanges,compositions and agree¬ 
ments, have been made, for effecting inclosures 
and drainages and other purposes, whereby lands 
and tenements, as well as pecuniary payments 
«id other compensations, have been allotted, 
conveyed, exchanged and assigned, to rectors, 
vicars and other ecclesiastical bodies and persons, 
and their successors for ever, in lieu of lands, 
tithes, common rights, and other rights, divers 
arrangements and regulations have been made 
with respect thereto, upon the faith and credit 
of which, and upon supposition that they were 
binding, nut only against the parties to them, 
but against the successors of such parsons, vicars, 
ecclesiastical bodies and persons, divers inclo- 
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sures and drainages of commons, common fields, 
waste lands, fens and marshes, and divers ex¬ 
changes have taken place and been effected, to 
the great benefit and advantage of the kingdom 
in general, as well as to the rectors, vicars, and 
other ecclesiastical bodies and persons entering 
into such conveyances, exchanges, compositions 
and agreements, at the time of entering into 
them, and to their successors for very long times 
afterwards ; but by a decision in tne court of 
chancery,in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-five, and other subsequent decisions, 
such conveyances, exchanges, compositions and 
agreements, have been held to be. invalid, and 
in consequence thereof, divers rectors, vicars, 
and ecclesiastical bodies and persons, notwith¬ 
standing such conveyances, exchanges, compo¬ 
sitions and agreements, so carried into effect, 
have, by filing bills in equity and otherwise, 
succeeded in recovering tithes in kind, and lands 
and tenements, and avoiding such conveyances, 
exchanges, compositions and agreements, and 
have also retained and kept lands and tenements 
allotted, conveyed or exchanged in lieu of tithes, 
and other lands and tenements, as from length 
of time, the owners thereof cannot be discover¬ 
ed ; which proceedings create great confusion 
in landed property, and are highly unconscion¬ 
able and unjust; For remedy whereof, Be it 
enacted, that all such conveyances, exchanges, 
compositions and agreements, so as aforesaid 
made prior to the year one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-six, which have been carried 
into effect and execution, shall be deemed and 
taken to be valid and binding, according to the 
tiue intent and meaning thereof, unless it can 
be proved to the court or jury before whom 
such conveyances, exchanges, compositions or 
agreements are brought into question, that they 
were originally fraudulently obtained, any law 
or statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that if any such conveyances, exchanges, com¬ 
positions or agreements shall be set aside on the 
grounds aforesaid, not only the pecuniary pay¬ 
ments and compositions in lieu of tithes shall 
cease, but any lands, tenements or hereditaments, 
assigned, conveyed or allotted in lieu thereof, 
or received in exchange as aforesaid, shall be 
restored to the true owner or owners thereof, 
if such owner or owners can be discovered, and 
shall prefer his, her or their petition in a court 
of equity, for the restoration of such lands, tene¬ 
ments or hereditaments, within 
after such conveyances, exchanges, compositions 
and agreements shall be so set aside as aforesaid; 
and until such petition be preferred, and notice 
thereof duly served, such lauds, tenements and 
hereditaments shall be and become vested in the 
overseer or overseers of the poor for the time 
being, of the parish, township or place wherein 
such lands, tenements and hereditaments are 
situate, f« the use and benefit of the poor of 
such township or place, apd the rents, 

issues and profits thereof from time to time shall 
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be applied and disposed of accordingly! by such 
overseer or overseers; and if no sucn petition 
be preferred, and notice thereof duly served 
within as aforesaid, then such 

lands, tenements and hereditaments shall be for 
ever vested in such overseer or overseers for the 
time being, for the use and benefit of the poor 
as aforesaid: and no overseer or overseers shall 
be answerable to any owner or owners, of any 
mesne rents, issues or profits of such lands or 
tenements received by him, her or them for the 
use of the poor, prior to the service of notice 
of such petition being preferred as aforesaid. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that it shall and may be lawful to and for the 
court, upon a summary petition, either by the 
overseer or overseers of die poor, or any person 
or persons claiming the said lands, tenements 
and hereditaments, to order such lands,tenements 
and hereditaments to be given up to such over* 
seer or overseers, or persons claiming and prov¬ 
ing to such court their title to the same respec¬ 
tively, as the case may require; and in case 
any difficulty should occur in ascertaining the 
boundaries or situations of such lands, tenements 
or hereditaments, the court shall issue commis¬ 
sions for ascertaining and setting out the same, 
or assigning an equivalent in Jieu thereof in 
other lands, tenements and hereditaments, be¬ 
longing to die rectory, parsonage, vicarage, or 
other ecclesiastical benefice, or ecclesiastical 
bodies or persons, to which or whom such be¬ 
fore-mentioned lands, tenements or hereditaments 
had been assigned, allotted, conveyed or ex¬ 
changed. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that no 
rector, parson, vicar or ecclesiastical body or 
person, when such conveyances, exchanges, 
compositions and agreements shall be set aside 
as aforesaid, shall recover or be entitled to an 
account or compensation for tithes in kind, or 
rents, issues and profits of lands, but from the 
time of his having given up the lands, tenements, 
hereditaments and pecuniaiy payments and com¬ 
pensation, allotted, conveyed, exchanged or 
assigned in lieu of such tithes or lands. 

And whereas it frequently happens, by the 
different inclosures, alterations ana arrangement 
of land which have taken and must take place, 
that the precise limits or boundaries of lands 
covered by pecuniary or other moduses or com¬ 
positions cannot be precisely ascertained, where¬ 
by such moduses and compositions are in danger 
of being lost; for remedy wbereof, be it enacted, 
that where pecuniary or other moduses or com¬ 
positions are found to exist, and it shall be 
doubtful what lands are covered thereby, the 
court before which they shall come in question, 
shall noton that account determine such moduses 
or compositions to be void, butthall issue com¬ 
missions to ascertain the lands covered thereby, 
or set out other lands of the tune owner suffi¬ 
cient to secure the same; and in ah cases where 
there are pecuniary payments by wky of modus 
orcomposltion, the rector, parson, vicar or other 
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person entitled to the same, shall have remedy 
for the same, by distress and sale, upon the lands 
charged with such moduses or compositions or 
any part thereof, as in cases of rent reserved 
upon demises or leases of land. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that where 
issues shall be prayed or directed by the court, 
for the trial of any moduses, compositions or 
exemptions, which are informally pleaded or 
set forth in any bill or answer, the court shall 
not be obliged to direct issues in the same terms 
as laid in the bill or answer, but may direct them 
in legal forms, and according to the true sense, 
meaning and intention of the party or parties 
pleading the same, and as will best answer the 
purposes of justice; aud in order to prevent 
parties from praying frivolous and vexatious 
issues, the parties praying the same and failing 
therein, shall be liable to pay 
costs at law, as to such part or parts as he or 
they shall foil in, if the judge before whom the 
same shall be tried, shall certify that they were 
frivolous and vexatious. 

. Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.] Mr. 
Sheriff Desanges appeared at the bar, and pre¬ 
sented a petition of the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city of London, for an in¬ 
quiry into the conduct of minister^ with regard 
to the execution of this act.—Ordered to he on 
the table and to be printed. 

It set forth, “ that the petitioners, holding in 
veneration the sacred principles of freedom upon 
which the British constitution is founded, have 
witnessed with the deepest concern the frequent 
and dangerous innovations which, upon un¬ 
founded alarms and pretences, have of late 
years been made thereon, more particularly by 
the suspension of the habeas corpus act, and 
other restrictions upon the liberty of the sub¬ 
ject, during the last session of parliament; the 
petitioners remind the house that the habeas 
corpus act was passed at a period remarkable 
above all others for plots and alarms, that it 
conferred no new right, but was intended as a 
barrier for the liberty of the subject in conse¬ 
quence of the frequent arbitrary and illegal ar¬ 
rests and imprisonments, upon charges of sedi¬ 
tion and treason, by the corrupt and tyrannical 
ministers of those days; they submit to the 
house, that if this great bulwark of personal se¬ 
curity is to be suspended whenever the people 
labour under heavy grievances, ana the miscon¬ 
duct of ministers has impelled them to lay 
their complaints before parliament, or at the foot 
of the throne, instead of inquiring into and re¬ 
dressing them, this boasted right is become a 
dead letter, its whole efficacy islost, and it had 
better at once be struck out of the statute book 
than be suffered to remain only as a sad and mor¬ 
tifying memorial of what Englishmen formerly 
eiyoyed; that the petitioners did, in the last 
session of parliament, implore the house not to 
assent to any proposition for depriving the peo¬ 
ple of tHat essential part of the constitution, the 
habeas corpus act, no precedent whatever exist- 
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ing of such a measure having been resorted to 
at a period of profound peace; they deprecated 
the precipitancy with which measures of such 
vital interest were hurried through parliament; 
they complained then, and they complain now, 
that they were founded upon the repot ts of se¬ 
cret committees, upon which were some of the 
ministers of the ci own, and upon cx-parte evi¬ 
dence alone, selected by those ministeis, with¬ 
out even fuither investigation after those repot ts 
had been contradicted in some of their most 
material parts, and had been offered to be dis¬ 
proved at the bar of the hous ■: that, since the 
passing of the said a;t, the petitioners base 
viewed with indignation and honor the vindic¬ 
tive cruelty with which ministers have exeicised 
the powers inttusted to them; nuimrous indi¬ 
viduals have been torn from their wives and 
families, dragged into distant piisons, where 
they have Ken immured, heavily ironed, for 
months together, and afterwards released with¬ 
out being brought to trial, or even knowing the 
charges against them, although repeatedly de¬ 
manding to be brought before the legal tribunals 
of the country ; the petitioners cannot suffici¬ 
ently express their abhonence at the employ¬ 
ment of ihfamaus and abandoned wretches in 
the capacity of spies and informers, the hired 
agents of government, who it appeals have been 
traversing the country, and, wherever distress 
and misery had engendered discontent and irri¬ 
tation, these inhuman wretches hate, by the 
basest aiti/icis and falsehoods, endeavoured to 
excite simple and deluded men into acts of out¬ 
rage and treason, and in the instances where 
convictions have taken place, the petitioners 
feel convinced, fiom what has transpired, that 
the i chappy and deluded individuals were the 
victims of these abandoned agents; that, not¬ 
withstanding the solemnity with winch the mag¬ 
nitude and atrocity of the treasons in Scotland 
were said to exist, the petitioners can find no re¬ 
cord of any conviction tor the crimes alleged, 
although the most disgraceful tampering with a 
witness appears to have taken place in order to 
procure such conviction ; that in the metropolis, 
after the greatest prejudice had been excited by 
ministers against an individual, and after vindic¬ 
tively persisting in putting him on his trial the 
third time, not content with the previous acquit¬ 
tal of two successive juries, during which tuals 
attempts were made to deprive him of the onlv 
means of defence by which he could establish 
his innocence, ministers experienced equal dis¬ 
grace and discomfiture; and the petitioners can¬ 
not refrain from expressing to the house their 
conviction that those prosecutions were not un¬ 
dertaken for the protection of leligion, but for 
political objects, and that had the publications 
been in favour of ministers, or in ridicule of their 
opponents, they would not have excited the atten¬ 
tion of the government, unless, as in other cases, 
to reward the authors; that, while tf^-se acts of 
severity and oppression have been pursued with 
unrelenting rigour, although the sufferings of 
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the people have been unexampled, and the num¬ 
bers of their petitions without precedent, their 
grievances have neither been redressed nor their 
complaints inquired into; and the petitioners 
believe that the groundless alarms excited by 
ministers were solely for the purpose of stifling 
complaints and protecting abuses ; the petition- 
ei s have looked with anxiety to the recent pro¬ 
ceedings of the house; the commons house of 
pailiament has been represented by the best 
authorities as the great inquest of the kingdom, 
to search into all tne oppressions and injustices 
of the king’s ministers ; it is long since the peti¬ 
tioners have seen this important and necessary 
function exercised, but they entertained the 
most sanguine hopes that the house, after the 
unexampled difficulties and privations the peo¬ 
ple had endured, aggravated as they have been 
by the ai bitrary and oppressive acts of the minis¬ 
teis, would at length have instituted the most 
serious and rigid inquiry into the multiplied 
Oppressions ana injustices of the king’s minis¬ 
ters ; the petitionei s cannot conceal from the 
house that they look with no confidence to any 
report that the committees of secrecy now sit¬ 
ting may make, the said committees appearing 
to be composed for the greater part of place¬ 
men, and those very ministers whose conduct 
is the subject of investigation ; that a committee 
thus foimed is at variance with every established 
principle of civil or criminal jurisprudence, and 
cannot satisfy the justice and expectation of the 
country; the petitioners therefore humbly pray 
the house to institute an immediate, impartial, 
and rigid inquiry into the conduct of ministers, 
under the late suspension of the habeas corpus 
act, and that the whole proceedings connected 
therewith may be referred to such committee as 
shall be composed of such members only of the 
house as hold neither places or pensions under 
the crown: and they further pray, that the 
house will not lender the vaunted responsibility 
of ministei s a mere name, by passing a bill of 
indemnity, and preclude those who have been 
tiie victims of oppression and persecution 
from the means of appeal to the Jaws of the 
country.” 

Grievances under tiie Suspension Act.] 
Mr. Bennet presented the following petition of 
George Bradbury, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. “ That the peti¬ 
tioner was always a distinguished loyal man, 
and he never learnt that petitioning the house 
was contrary to strict loyalty; the petitioner 
begs of the house to remark, that, for the 
exercising this lawful privilege, a warrant was 
granted against him by lord Sidmouth, and he 
was persecuted from his home and business for 
six weeks, and then ariested, heavily ironed, 
and conveyed to London like a murderer; the 
petitioner knew it could be proved that the cha¬ 
racter of reform, had attempted to be changed 
into rebellion by police plots: on the petitioner’s 
first examination .before lord Sidm|pth, he de¬ 
sired his lordship to send his warrants for two 
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men of the names of Lomax and Waddington 
from Lancashire, and he pointed out fifteen evi¬ 
dences in the country who could prove their 
wicked attempts, and desired his lordship to 
send for these to prove Lomax and Wadding- 
ton’s guilt, that they might be constrained to in¬ 
form who employed them; his lordship excused 
himself by saying he knew the characters of 
Lomax and Waddington, these men had been 
employed to plot the burning of Manchester, 
and had got a number of men arrested on that 
charge to hang them : the petitioner begs to as¬ 
sure the house, that after his discharge in May, 
he was applied to by Oliver and his agents to 
assist in leading three thousand men armed from 
Manchester to Chatswoith, in Derbyshire, the 
seat of the duke of Devonshire, to assist in a 
rebellion of the counties of Deiby, Nottingham, 
and York; the petitioner rejected these attempts 
with disdain, and he warned the reformers to 
have nothing to do with these wicked men, and 
he desired the magistrates to stop them; the 
petitioner begs of the house to remark, that he 
afterwards offered himself as witness lor the 
men who were hanged at Derby, to prove that 
Oliver had attempted to get Manchester to join 
them, but the petitioner could not be admitted ; 
and he begs to assure the house, that he has suf¬ 
fered loss of chaiacter, nun of business, and 
much personal injury; and he begs the house 
to shew reform unnecessaiy, by loading with re¬ 
probation, rather than indemnifying, those who 
have created so much misery, which will piove 
the house to study the interests of the people, 
its constituents.” 

London Prisons.] On the motion of Sir IV . 
Curtis, a statement was ordered “ of the monies 
paid by the chambeilain of the city of London, 
on account of the several gaols of the said city, 
distinguishing each gaol, For two years, ending 
at Christmas 1817.”—The statement was after¬ 
wards presented, and ordered to be printed. 
(See the Appendix.) 

Surgery Regulation Bill.] The second 
reading of this bill being deferred till Monday, 
the 9tn of March, Mr. Boswell moved for an 
account “ of the amount of fees now payable 
by each individual on his being admitted a mem¬ 
ber of the royal college of surgeons of Lon¬ 
don, specifying the period when the said 
amount was fixed by the college; and also what 
alterations (if any) have been made in the 
amount of the said fees, since the institution of 
the college. 

“ A similar account from the royal college of 
surgeons of Edinburgh. 

“ A similar account from the royal college of 
surgeons of Dublin.”-—Ordered. 

Poor Laws.; Sir C. Mor daunt presented a 
petition of the guardians and overseers of the 
poor in Birmingham.—Referred to the commit¬ 
tee on the poor laws, and ordered to be printed. 
It set forthj* that the petitioners are. impressed 
with the tflfming increase of poor rates in the 
said town, the burthen of which is become ex- 
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ceedingly oppressive; and is aggravated by the' 
very unequal and partial manner in which, under 
the existing laws, the rate is collected; that 
during the last session of pailiament the petition- 
cis made an unsuccessful application to obtain 
an act for rating the owners of small tenements 
in the town of Birmingham to the poor rates, 
in default of' payment by the occupiers, and 
that this application was made on the following 
amongst other grounds: thcie are 18,082 houses 
in Birmingham, of these only 3,893 contii- 
bute to the maintenance of the poor, leaving 
14,180 houses that do not conti ibute to the 
pool Kites; the assessed annual rental of 
the whole paiish is 2 lo,no/., the assessed an¬ 
nual lental of property paying poor Kites is 
114,66.7/., the assessed annual rental paying no 
poor lutes i 95,505/.; that since the failure of 
the above application the pelitionei s have made 
great exeitious, winch were aided by those of 
the magistrates, to compel the occupiers of small 
houses to pay poor rates, but the dilliculties have 
proved insurmountable; the numeious tene¬ 
ments and houses thus escaping contribution 
being of small value, rented for shoit periods, 
and the occupiers who alone can be rated under 
the existing law cither quitting their residence 
before the late can be collected, or being too 
poor to admit of the rate being levied ; the peti- 
tioneis would represent to the house, that this 
unequal distribution of the parish burthen, 
which the lcgislatuic intended should fall upon 
eveiy house in pioportion to its annual rent, 
partially taxes one portion of the community, 
thereby exoneiating another portion from a due 
share of the buithen ; that it thus maleiially in- 
ci eases the amount of rate charged upon the 
payers of levies, and in its opeution is most in¬ 
jurious to the tiade, prosperity, and vital in¬ 
terests of the town of Birmingham ; that the 
petitioners are convinced by careful investiga¬ 
tion, that no benefit is deiived by the poof oc¬ 
cupiers from this exemption fiom paying lates, 
as the owners of these small houses secure a 
rent which is increased in the proportion of the 
amount of the rate which is due but impossible 
to collect, and the deficiencies ansing from this 
cause are of course levied upon and paid by 
the occupiers of larger houses; that the pres¬ 
sure of the poor iatc3 upon the town of Bir¬ 
mingham has been considerably incieased since 
Easter last, owing to many of the payeis or 
levies removing into adjoining paiishes to avoid 
the excessive burthen, and to the consequent in¬ 
ability of others to pay the increased Kites ; and 
without an alteration of the law, so as to enable 
the petitioneis to collect the rate from the 
owners of small houses, instead of the poor oc¬ 
cupiers, they see no prospect of relief from this 
increasing grievance; and praying the house to 
enact that the owners of small houses be rated 
to the poor rates, in default of payment bv the 
occupiers, .confining the operation of such law 
to manufacturing and commercial districts or 
otherwise, as in their wisdom may s«em most 
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expedient; and they further pray to be heard 
at tile bar of the house either by themselves or 
counsel.” 

British Museum.! Mr. Bankes presented a 
petition of the trustees of the British Museum, 
for leave to present a petition for further aid. 
The Prince Regent’s recommendation being sig¬ 
nified, leave was given, and the petition present¬ 
ed accordingly.—It prayed, that the house would 
enable the trustees to purchase the valuable library 
of the late learned and reverend Dr. Charles Bur¬ 
ney, at the public charge, for the purpose of 
adding it to the Collection now existing in the 
Museum* 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he was 
strongly disposed to promote the object of the 
petition ; but, as the matter required considera¬ 
tion, he thought that a select committee should 
be appointed, to inquire into the value of the 
library. 

The petition was accordingly referred to a 
committee, to examine the matter thereof, and 
to report the same, with their observations there¬ 
upon, to the house.—The members named on 
the committee were,— 


Mr. Gankes 
Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 
Mr. Long 
Sir William Scott 
Mr. Lushington 
Mr. Brougham 
Mr. Fazakerley 


Mr. Frederick Douglas 

Mr. F. Lewis 

Mr. Canning 

Mr. D. Gilbert 

Sir James Macintosh 

Lord Uiu ning 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald 

Mr. Charles Grant, jun. 


Finance Committee.] Mr. Davies Gilbert 
presented a report of the select committee ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the income and expen¬ 
diture of the country.—It related to the army 
estimates, and was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Mr. Bcnnet pre¬ 
sented a petition of inhabitants of Nottingham. 
—Ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 
It set forth ** that the petitioners have long seen 
with deep regret the lavish expenditureof thepub- 
lic money on useless placemen, pensioners, and 
sinecurists, and also on a large standing army in 
time of profound peace, while the mechanic, 
artisan, and labourer, are pining for want, their 
wages not being adequate to the high price of 
every necessary of life; the petitioners have be¬ 
held with poignant sorrow the suspension of 
their dearest nghts, and the consequent evils 
arising therefrom, namely, the incarceration of 
several innocent individuals, who, after being in¬ 
humanly treated for several months, are sent 
home to their half-starved families with the loss 
of trade, employment, and character, and from 
being confined in damp cells some of them have 
lost the most valuable blessing in life, namely, 
health; the petitioners could name a Jong list of 
grievances, but will not exhaust the patience of 
the house by the recital of them, being firmly 

E er&uaded that nothing short of a reform in the 
ouse, embracing an extension of tee elective 
franchisejo all householders, and annual parlia- 
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ments, is calculated to remove the evils com¬ 


plained of; they therefore earnestly request the 
house will in its wisdom take such steps as are 
most likely to obtain the much-desired objects.” 

Sir F. Burdett presented two petitions of in¬ 
habitants of Warrington, praying for reform of 
parliament.—A petition on the same subject 
was then presented of inhabitants of Christ 
Church, Middlesex; also two petitions of in¬ 
habitants of Bethnal Green ; also seven petitions 
of inhabitants of Middlesex; also three peti¬ 
tions of inhabitants of Westminster; also of 
inhabitants of Saint Margaret ahd Saint John.— 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

Cotton Factories Bill.] Sir R. Peel, in 
moving the order of the day for the second 
reading of this bill, observed, that its principle 
was exactly the same as that of the bill which 
he introduced in 18IS, and he hoped, for the 
sake of the unhappy children for whose protec¬ 
tion it was intended, that he should succeed in 
his object. It had been said, that the bill inter¬ 
fered with free labour, but he was himself an ad¬ 
vocate for free labour, and he could not tell how 
little children, who had neither a will nor a voice 
of their own, could be deemed free labourers. 
These children were under either parents or 
masters, who, of course, directed them in their 
conduct. He was happy to find that the parents 
had petitioned that house to take the children 
under its protection. The bill embraced such a 
large and beneficent object, and included the in¬ 
terests of so many poor people, that the plan 
could not possibly be carried into effect with¬ 
out an act of parliament. He hoped that the 
house, in the present instance, would allow the 
same course to be taken that had been followed 
three years ago. The bill might undergo a se¬ 
cond reading, the blanks might be filled up, and 
plenty of time might be allowed, in order that 
it should be known all over the country, and no 
further proceedings might be adopted till after • 
the holydays. (Hear.) He did not wish any 
man to be taken by surprise, but he hoped the 
house would allow no further time to be wasted 
than could be avoided, before the determination 
of a measure of such importance. The bill of 
1815 had proposed, that children under ten years 
should not be admitted to the manufactories. 
He now proposed, that nine years should be the 
time, and that the powers of the act should end 
when children attained the age of sixteen ; for, 
till that time, they could not be said to be free 
agents, or capable of judging for themselves. 
With these statements before them, he hoped 
the house would understand the real intention, 
and suffer the bill to pass the second reading, 
that those who were interested might be ac- 

3 uainted with its provisions. The time per day 
lat the bill allowed was, eleven hours for labour, 
and an hour and a half for food. And on that 
part of the subject he should remark, that it was 
intended, if possible, to prevent a misfortune 
which had recently occurred. iMUluded to 
the melaoclHily accident of fourteen children 
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having been burnt in a cotton factory during the could the haute interim with hee labour ip cot- 
night. There had been a bad practice of cam- ton factories* and not at the same thne regulate 
ing the children to work when their masters the age at which children could be ensdoyed in 
were in bed (hear, hear), and he was ashamed weaving* and the number of hours which they 
to own, that he had himself been concerned should work? To prove the unhealthy nature of 
where that proceeding had been suffered; but he the employment in cotton factories* die matron 
hoped thatthe housewould interfere, and prevent of the fever ward of the Manchester infirmary 
it for the future. It was his wish to have no night- bad been examined* who stated* that thenurn- 
work at all in the factories, and he had introduc- ber of persons employed in such factories* and 
ed a clause to that effect.—The hon. baronet brought to the ward* was much greater than that 
concluded by moving, that the bill be now of any other description of workmen . He was 
read a secona time. convinced when this evidence was delivered, that 

Lord Lascellcs said, he did not rise to oppose the statement was incorrect* and* having since re¬ 
tire motion of the hon. baronet* because he had ferred to the books of the infirmary* he had found 
stated that the bill might lie over* and thus the that the account was much overcharged. In July* 
whole country would be aware of what was 1817* the whole number of persons in the Man¬ 
going forward. In one part of the bill he Chester infirmary amounted to S70 * of that num- 
agreed with the hon. baronet—in that part ber 55 only were from the cotton factories. Now* 
which limited the age of the children employed the number of persons in Manchester* engaged in 
in the manufactories. If there were any abuse the cotton factories, amounted to 24*000* while 
with regard to the age* it certainly called for the the population was between 90 and 100*000. 
attention of the house. There was one thing There was* therefore, the most complete evi- 
which ought to be observed. In former times, a dence of the superior healthof the persons engag- 

§ reat part of the manufactories had been con- ed in the cotton factories to that of the other in- 
ucted upon streams of water; but* lately, the in- habitants.—The hon. member then referred to a 
traduction of steam had removed many of them report from the poorhouse of Preston* from 1815 
into remote parts of the country. Several manu- to 1816* to shew how little burthensome this 
factories, however,were still upon streams. Now, class of manufactures was to the country. The 
the bill was calculated to give a great superiority whole number of persons in the workhouse 
and advantage to those factories tnat were carried exceeded 600; ana of these, there was not 
on by steam. They could, in fact, do as they one who had ever been employed in a cotton 
liked; they could work eleven, or twelve, or what- factory. With respect to the factory with 
ever number of hours they chose. But it was not which he was concerned, it had a sick fund 
so with those upon streams. There were many of of its own; but when the working people saw 
those that could not work, except when the disease and misery around them, they, of their 
water suited them (hear, hear), and if they were own accord, and without the least excitement 
limited to the hours prescribed by the bill, from others, contributed 24/. from their fund 
they would be rendered useless, which was a to the Manchester infirmary, and 24/. to a 
very strong fact for the consideration of the fund for the poor of that town. In regard 
house. The real grounds of die bill did not to the healthiness of the employment* he 
arise from the proceedings of the committee of would state the opinions of two medical gentlc- 
1816, but from other evidence. On this point men at Manchester* of the first eminence* Dr. 
he must say, that, whatever evidence was Home and Dr. Henry. The hon. gentleman 
brought up in the pockets of persons from then read a letter from Dr. Henry. In that let- 
the country, when that evidence fell upon the ter Dr. Henry stated, that if any disease was 
characters of people not present, it was hard more frequent than another in cotton factories, 
that they could not be heard in their own de- it was pulmonary consumption; persons be- 
fence. That method of taking evidence was tween the ages of 15 and 45 employed in such 
a kind of underhand mode of proceeding. (Hear, factories, were more subject to consumption than 
hear.) He by no means alluded to any part of persons in many other employments: but on 
the conduct of the hon. baronet; he was speak- the other hand, chronic rheumatism, a most se- 
ing of the impropriety of legislating.on evidence vere disease, was much less common among per- 
of that nature. As tne hon. baronet* however* sons engaged in cotton factories, than among 
had professed his intention of giving ample time dyers, bleachers, and weavers. He, Dr. Henry, 
for the consideration of the bill, he would not thought* that the temperature of some of the 
oppose it in the present stage. rooms was higher than was consistent with 

. Mr. Philips , after having commented on the health j but if the temperature could be reduepd 
proceedings which had been resorted to in order to 65 or 60, there was no reason why a well re- 
to get signatures to the petition which had lately gulated factory should not be as healthy as an or- 
been presented by the hon. baronet from the Binary apartment. Dr. Home declared, that he 
persons employed in the cotton factories, enter- had not the slightest doubt of the superior 
ed into some of the particulars of the evidence health of the persons engaged in cotton facto- 
taken by the committee, which went to prove ries* compared with persons in other raanufac- 
that penttas were employed at an earlier age* tones.—If the house regulated labour in cotton 
and for longer hours* in weaving, than in tne factories* did they think that other ( manufactu- 
cotton factories. On what principle, he asked, rers would be quiet i In well conducted facto- 
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ries few or no children were taken under nine— 
an employer would not wish to have them at an 
earlier age. He wished gentlemen to pause be¬ 
fore they interfered witli such an important 
manufacture. They ought to know, that the 
yam spun in this country was much more than 
sufficient for our domestic use. On this subject 
there was the greatest jealousy abroad; and 
in the last session petitions were presented fer a 
duty on the exportation of cotton yarn. On 
the continent, the hours of working were fully as 
long and unlimited as in this country. The 
language of the continental manufactui ers was, 
if your legislature will only limit the houis of 
labour, or lay a duty on the exportation of 
yarn, it is all we ask. If your legislature 
would limit your hours, while ours are left un¬ 
limited, and impose an export duty on yarn, a 
greater effect would be produced by these mea¬ 
sures in our favour, than by all the measures 
which our own governments could take.—The 
hon. baronet was less acquainted now with Lan¬ 
cashire than he had been. This measure bad 
produced a great sensation in that quarter, and 
he (Mr. Philips) warned the house to consider 
the consequences which might arise from enter¬ 
taining it. Would not the spirit of Luddism ex¬ 
tend throughout the whole country ? That spit it 
was less active now, but was not extinct. For, 
his own part, after all the consideration which 
he had been able to bestow on the subject, he 
was decidedly of opinion, that a proposal more 
injurious in ail its consequences, both domestic 
and foreign, could not possibly have been made. 
Formerly, a very considerable portion of the 
work in these factories was conducted by chil¬ 
dren alone ; but the case was now altered. The 
number of children engaged in working had 
been much reduced; ana, with respect to night- 
work, Mr. Arkwright, whose authority could 
rot fail to have great weight with the house, 
had declared, that it was very rarely practised. 
For these reasons, he felt it lus duty to object to 
the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Davenport said, that he was a member of 
the committee who were appointed to inquire 
into this subject in the year 1316; and he 
thought, that the legislature ought not to inter¬ 
fere without the most serious deliberation. He 
did not wish to give any opinion on the ques¬ 
tion in its present state; Dut he trusted that the 
house would not proceed with any indiscreet 
haste. If the bill was founded on tne report of 
the committee, it might be desirable to hear the 
opinions of the different members who had at¬ 
tended most closely to the investigation of this 
matter; if it was founded on the petition which 
had been recently presented, it might be proper 
to inquire into the truth of its allegations, with 
a view to ascertain whether the petitioners 
might not have asked for the adoption of a 
measure which would be more injuiious than 
beneficial to their interests. (Hear.) , 

Mr. Peel thought, that the best course of pro¬ 
ceeding wquld be, to suffer the bill to be read a 
second time, and then to go to a committee for 
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the purpose of having the blanks filled up, and 
to leave the further discussion till after the re¬ 
cess. This would obviate the objection made 
by his hon. friend who had just sat down as to 
any indiscreet haste. The effect of the regula¬ 
tion must depend on the minimum of the age of 
the' children that were employed in those facto- 
i ics, and the number of’ hours during which they 
were to work. In his view of the subject, it was 
very difficult to pronounce an opinion on the 
merits of the bill, till the blanks had been filled 
up. He hoped, however, that no opposition 
would be made to the second reading, upon the 
promise of the author of the bill, that, after the 
blanks were filled up, no further proceedings 
should be taken at present. As to the propriety 
of entertaining the subject, he must observe, 
that not only on account of the age of the persons 
employed, hut also on account of the nature of 
the cotton factoiies, this could hardly be called 
fiee labour. A child must either withhold him¬ 
self fiom all employment, or submit to the task 
of working dining a certain number of houis. 
It was not for the house to determine what num¬ 
ber of mills were well-conducted, but to legis¬ 
late in such a manner as should regulate the 
course of proceeding in all such eoncei ns. The 
noble lord (Lascclles) had said, th.it lie did not 
think this bill proceeded on the report of the 
committee, but on some evidence that had b'-en 
subsequently obtained from the country. If this 
were the fact, there was no difficulty in stating 
what the nature of that evidence was: he (Mr. 
Peel) then held it in his hand, and any gentle¬ 
man might, if he wished, have a copy of it. It 
proceeded from persons of great respectability 
and experience, and who were capable of form¬ 
ing an accurate judgment of the consequences 
of labour on the health and constitution of chil¬ 
dren. The first of them, Mr. Simmons, senior 
surgeon of the Manchester dispcnsai y, gave his 
opinion on the aggregate of cases which had 
been presented to lum, and was convinced, that 
the hours of labour in the cotton factories were 
too great for human endurance—that he shud¬ 
dered to think of their evil effects upon children, 
and he could not believe that the practice would 
have been continued, if the consequences had been 
known. The vicar of St. John’s, Manchester, and 
another gentleman, who inspected the Sunday 
school which many of these children frequent¬ 
ed, had also stated, that from their observations, 
the long houis of labour and confinement weie 
certainly prejudicial to the health of the chil¬ 
dren. The hon. member (Mr. Philips) did not 
setm to attach much importance to the petition 
which had been presented from the parents of 
these children; but he (Mr. Peel) could not 
help thinking that this arose from the circum¬ 
stance of the hon. member not being influenced 
by the same feelifigs which the petitioners enter¬ 
tained. They had expressed a wish that the 
legislature should interfere for the protection of 
their children ; and stated, that they Mfere oblig¬ 
ed to allow them to work for an unlimited time, 
or submit to the misfortune of not having them 
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omploygd at all. It was obvious, then, that the 
parents themselves had no discretion or control 
in the business, and that the legislature alone 
could regulate the management of these facto¬ 
ries. (Helsr , hear.) 

Mr. Fiulay was decidedly of opinion that 
there was no occasion for the bill. It was 
brought forward on evidence which had never 
been seen, and which those who opposed the 
measure had no opportunity of rebutting. He 
had every reason to believe, however, that a 
great many of the facts would turn out to be in¬ 
correct. If the house suffered the bill to pass, 
they would do a great injury to the good works, 
which required no regulation at all, without 
being able to compel the bad works to adhere 
to those regulations upon which all the benefits 
of the bill must depend. He maintained, that 
the limitation of the hours of labour would be 
so prejudicial to the cotton manufactories, as to 
remove to foreign countries a vei y considerable 
portion of this bianch of trade. He was no ad¬ 
vocate for employing children of a very young 
age; but it had been his misfortune, for so he 
must consider it, to be a member of a com¬ 
mittee who were appointed to visit the gaols of 
this city, and he saw in them children of ten 
and eleven years of age, who had been con¬ 
demned for offences ; whereas, if they had been 
employed in manufactories, they would have 
learnt the benefits of industry, would have been 
saved from the punishment of the law, and, at 
the same time, would have contributed to the 
support of their paients and families. He was 
persuaded that great prejudices existed on this 
subject. In the linen and woollen manufactories, 
the hours of employment were generally longer 
than in the cotton factories. The latter had 
been much improved since 1802 , and the chil¬ 
dren employed in them were bettei clothed,lodg¬ 
ed, and ted. He had no objection, however, to 
limit the employment of children to those who 
were above nine or even ten yeais of age.—The 
hon. member then read a statement made by an 
hon. member in a committee on a former occa¬ 
sion, tending to shew that legislative interference, 
in the manner proposed by the bill under con¬ 
sideration, would be rather prejudicial than 
otherwise; and in this opinion he fully con¬ 
curred. 

Mr. Curwen said, he approved of the object 
of the bill; but he would reserve his opinions, 
as lie should afterwards have an opportunity of 
giving them more fully. 

Sir /•'. Burden observed, that the house did 
not want the opinions of physicians to tell 
them that the employment of persons of a ten¬ 
der age, tor an unlimited number of hours, must 
be very prejudicial to their health. It had been 
found that those employed in night-work were 
more healthy in appearance than those employed 
in the day-time; because the former were in¬ 
dulged with certain intervals of recreation, while 
the long, severe, and uninterrupted application 
of the latter operated in the most prejudicial 
manner against their general health and happh 
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ness. Tie was gratified that some legislative 
interference was to take place on this subject: 

The bill was then read a second time, and 
committed; considered in a committee, and re¬ 
ported. The report was ordered to be further 
considered on Monday the 6th of April, and 
the bill, as amended, to be printed. It was as 
follows:— 

Whereas an act was made in the forty-second 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, haitu- 
led, “ An act for the preservation of the health 
and morals of apprentices and others, employ¬ 
ed in cotton and other mills, and cotton and 
other factories 

And whereas the said act has been found in¬ 
sufficient to answer the purposes thereby in¬ 
tended, and it is expedient that the same should' 
be altered, extended, and amended; 

Be it therefore enacted, that from and after 
the first day of September 1818, the said recited 
act and this act shall extend and be construed 
to extend to all cotton mills, manufactories or 
buildings, in which cotton yarn is made, and in 
which twenty or more persons shall be employed. 

And be it further enacted, that no male or fe¬ 
male shall be employed in any such mill, manu¬ 
factory or building, until he or she shall have 
attained the age of nine years, to be ascertained 
by the register of baptism, or other satisfactory 
evidence. 

And be it further enacted, that no person, 
being under the age of sixteen years, shall be 
employed in any such mill, manufactory or 
building, in which cotton yarn is made, for more 
than twelve hours and a half in any One day, 
including half an hour to be allowed for breakfast, 
and one hour for dinner; and to prevent work¬ 
ing in the night, the aforesaid twelve hours and 
a half shall be sometime between the hours of 
five of the clock in the morning, and nine of the 
clock in the evening. 

And be it further enacted, that erery master 
or mistress of every such cotton mill, manufac¬ 
tory or building, shall, on or before the first day 
of September 1819, and on or before the first 
day of September in every following year, trans-' 
mit to the clerk of the peace for the county, 
stewartry, riding, division or pUce, in which 
any such mill, manufactory or building, shall be 
situated, a return of the several particulars con¬ 
tained in the schedule hereunto annexed; all 
which returns the respective clerks of the peace 
are hereby directed and required to lay before 
the justices of the peace for the county, stewartry, 
riding, division or place, at their ensuing quar¬ 
ter sessions; and if any such master or mistress 
shall neglect to make any such return within the 
period aforesaid, or shall wilfully make any false 
or untrue return, every such master or mistress 
shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay any 
sum not exceeding twenty pounds, nor less than 
ten pounds. 

And be.it further enacted, that so much of 
the said art as directs that the justices of the 
peace for every county, stewartry, rising, divi¬ 
sion or place, shall appoint two persons, one of 
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whom shall be a justice of the peace, and the 
other shall be a clergyman of the established 
church of England or Scotland, to be visitors of 
cotton mills or factories, shall be and the same is 
hereby repealed. 

Ana be it further enacted, that the justices of 
the peace for every county, stewartry, riding, 
division or place, in which any such cotton mill, 
manufactory or building shall be situated, shall, 
at any of the quarter sessions of the peace to be 
holden after the first day of September for such 
county, stewartry, riding, division or place, upon 
receiving complaint of offences against this act, 
appoint the clerk of the peace, or his deputy, 
in England or Ireland, or his deputies in Scot¬ 
land, or one or more persons duly qualified, and 
not interested in or in any way connected with 
any such cotton mills, manufactories or build¬ 
ings, to visit and examine such cotton mills, 
manufactories or buildings, against which the 
complaint is made; and in case the subject-mat¬ 
ter of such complaints shall, by the report of 
the said visitors, be verified, the said justices are 
hereby authorized to appoint such visitor or 
visitors, who shall then have full power and 
authority fi om time to time throughout the year 
then ensuing, to entei into and inspect any such 
mill, manufactory or building, ana the persons 
employed therein, at any time of the day, or 
during the working thereof, as they shall think 
fit; and such visitor or visitors shall report at 
.least once, in writing, to the quarter sessions of 
the peace, the state and condition of such cotton 
mill, manufactory or building, and the persons 
employed in them, and whether the same are or 
are not conducted and regulated according to the 
directions of the said recited act and this act; 
and such report shall be entered by the clerk of 
the peace of every such county, stewartry, 
riding, division or place, among tne records of 
the session, in a book to be kept for that pur- 

E ose: provided always, that it shall and may be 
iwful to and for the justices of the peace at 
such sessions, to order and direct a fiill and ade¬ 
quate compensation to be made to the said 
> .visitors, for their trouble and expenses, out of the 
rates of the county, stewartry, riding, division 
or place. 

And be it further enacted, that if any person 
or persons shall oppose or molest any of the 
said visitors, in the execution of the powers en¬ 
trusted to them by this act, every such person 
or persons shall, for every such offence, forfeit 
and pay any sum not exceeding twenty pounds, 

' nor less than ten pounds. 

And be it further enacted, that the master or 
mistress of every such cotton mill, manufactory 
or building^ shall cause printed or written copies 
of the schedule hereunto annexed, to be hung 
up and affixed in one or more conspicuous 
, places in. such mill, manufactory or buildings, 
and shall cause the same to be constantly kept 
and renewed, so that they may at all times be 
legible and accessible to all personi visiting or 
employed therein. 

Aoci Be it further enacted, that every master 
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or mistress of any such cotton mill, manufac¬ 
tory or building, who shall wilfully act contrary 
to, or offend against any of the provisions of 
the said act, or this act, shall, for every such 
offence, forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding 
twenty pounds, nor less than ten pounds, at the 
discretion of the justices before whom such of¬ 
fender shall be convicted; one half whereof 
shall be paid to the informer, and the other half 
to the overseers of the poor in England and Ire¬ 
land, and to the ministers and elders in Scot¬ 
land, of the parish or place where such offence 
shall be committed, to be by them applied in aid 
o&the poor rate in England and Ireland, and for 
the benefit of the poor in Scotland, of such pa¬ 
rish or place: provided always, that all infor¬ 
mations for offences against tne said act, or this 
act, shall be laid within three calendar months 
after the offence committed, and not afterwards: 
provided also, that all penalties inflicted by this 
act shall be levied recovered and applied in man¬ 
ner directed by the said recited act. 

And be it further enacted, that so much of 
the said act as directs the time during which ap¬ 
prentices shall be employed in mills, manufac¬ 
tories or buildings, shall be ana the same is here¬ 
by repealed, with respect to all persona who 
shall be apprenticed to the owner of any cot¬ 
ton mill or factory after the first day of Sep¬ 
tember one thousand eight hundred and eigh¬ 
teen. 

Schedule to which this act refers. 

I, A. B- do hereby certif y, that I have in¬ 
quired or caused inquiry to be made into the re¬ 
spective ages of the children employed by me 
in my mill, (manufactory or building,) and that 
no boy or girl lias been so employed in any cot¬ 
ton mill or manufactory occupied by me during 
the preceding year, who was not, according to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, grounded 
on such inquiry, above nine years of age: nor 
has any person, being under the age of sixteen 
years, being employed more than eleven hours 
m any one day, exclusive of an hour and a half 
which were duly allowed for meals: I further 
certify, that the mill (or mills) in my possession, 
has been ventilated and white-washed, in con¬ 
formity to an act made in the forty-second year 
of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 

“ an act for the preservation of the health and 
morals of apprentices, and others employed in 
cotton and other mills, and cotton and other 
factories.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Tuesday , Feb- 24. 

Chimney Sweepers.] The Chimney Sweep¬ 
ers’ Regulation Bill was brought up from tne 
comrapm by Mr. Betmt and other members, 
read a feat time, and ordered to be printed. 

Lord Holland presented a petition of inhabi- 
tanta of Bath, in tarour of the bill, and praying 
that, the same might pass into a law. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Tuesday* Feb. 24. 

Steam-Boats.] Mr. Harvey moved for leave 
to bring in the bill which he presented last year, 
“ for securing the safety of passengers in vessels 
worked by means of steam.” (See Vol. I. p. 
1781.) Leave being given, the bill was brought 
in ana read a first time. 

Pews in Churches.] Lord Milton moved 
for an account “ of all faculties for the enclosure 
and erection of pews in parochial and other 
churches and chapels, which have been granted 
in the ecclesiastical courts in the several dioceses 
of England and Wales since the year 1790.”— 
Ordered. 

Fees for Pardons.] Mr. F. Douglas moved 
for “ an account of all fees, taxes, and other dues, 
paid upon a pardon granted under the great 
seal; together with the names of the persons 
to whom, and the fund into which, such fees, 
taxes, and dues, are payable.”—Ordered. 

Cutlers.] Lord Milton brought up the re¬ 
port on the petition of the Sheffield and Hallam- 
shire cutlers.—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Rope Makers.] Mr. Curwen presented 
the following petition of rope-makers of Wool¬ 
wich. “ Tnat the petitioners, feeling them¬ 
selves most seriously aggrieved at the small 
superannuation of fifteen pounds per annum, 
and, if strongly recommended by their officers, 
they may obtain twenty pounds, after a servitude, 
perhaps, some of thirty years, and others con¬ 
siderably longer, after having devoted all their 
youthful days in his Majesty’s service, most 
numbly beg leave to solicit tne house to take 
their case into their most serious consideration; 
the petitioners, as the superannuation now stands, 
on being discharged after so long a period of 
service, worn out and exhausted therein, would 
be unable from advanced years to earn any thing 
for their support in addition to such superannua¬ 
tion, and would, in all probability, from being 
incapable to provide themselves with bread alone, 
be obliged to end their days as paupers in the 
parish-house (which above all things they would 
wish to avoid), and in such case the pansh offi¬ 
cers would make a claim of their superannuation 
money in aid, as they pretend, for their main¬ 
tenance and support; the petitioners therefore 
most humbly solicit the house to take their 
distressed case into their most gracious conside¬ 
ration, and by granting them an addition to the 
present allowance of superannuation enable them 
m their old age to support themselves without 
being obliged to apply to the parish for assist¬ 
ance ; and the petitioners must humbly beg leave 
to state to the house, that, with a view to obtain 
so desirable an object as that of increasing their 
support in old age (should the house be pleased 
to grant them such an increase), in order to 
make some small provision towards defraying 
such addition to their superannuation, they are 
desirous of contributing two pence per week 
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out of their earnings, for the purpose of form¬ 
ing a fond in aid of such increase of their super¬ 
annuation.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed* 

Leather Tax.] General Gascoigne pre¬ 
sented a petition of tanners of Liverpool. It 
set forth “ that the petitioners again beg leave to 
call the attention of the house "to the Tate addi¬ 
tional tax upon leather, which they still continue 
to view as a most impolitic measure, being ruin¬ 
ous to themselves, and injurious to the agricul¬ 
tural and labouring classes of society; that the 
number of bankruptcies and assignments of those 
engaged in the trade has of late years been un¬ 
precedentedly great, but that the petitioners are 
nevertheless compelled to continue the business in 
which theyhaveeitherbeen brought uporengaged 
for a series of years, as the conversion of tneir 
premises and capital to other pursuits would 
necessarily be attended with certain loss; that 
they were led to hope for some relief, from the 
general feeling manifested by the house, that 
tneir case was one of peculiar hardship, and 
from the recollection that the additional duty 
was carried by a very small majority; that the 
petitioners have had the mortification to see their 
trade declining, whilst most other branches of 
manufacture in the kingdom have been in a pro¬ 
gressive state of improvement and extension; 
the petitioners therefore most earnestly, but re¬ 
spectfully, pray, that they will without delay 
take the nature and operation of this additional 
duty into consideration, and that they will, by 
an immediate repeal of the said additional tax, 
remove a burden which is so injurious to one of 
the oldest and most important staple manufac¬ 
tures of the kingdom.” 

On the motion that the petition do lie on the 
table, Mr. Benson adverted to the' numerous 
petitions for the repeal of this tax which had 
been presented to the house, urged their con¬ 
sideration on the chancellor of tne exchequer, 
and trusted, that when the right hon. gentleman 
brought forward his budget, he would make pro¬ 
vision for the repeal of an impost, the existence 
of which was incompatible with that of the 
manufacture itself.—The petition was then order¬ 
ed to be printed. 

Grievances under the Suspension Act.] 
Mr. Bennet presented the following petition 
of Benjamin Whiteley, of Holmfirth, (York) 
*« That the petitioner is by trade a drawer of 
cloth in Holmfirth, was going to Horbury on 
Friday the 6th of June last, and was surrounded 
by armed men on the road near Thornhill Lees, 
and taken to the house of correction at Wake¬ 
field, where he remained three weeks in a damp 
cell, and had liked to have died of hunger, not 
being able to eat the food they presented him, 
and from the damps of the cell, no person bong 
allowed to come to or see him; in the mean time 
his friends attended from time to time with bail 
for his appearance, if any thing could be laid to 
his charge, but they were put off from time to 
time,unttl on the 27th day of June he jurat liberat- 
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ed on his paying fire shillings ; on the 4th day of 
July, Thomas Blythe and another person entered 
tfie house of the petitioner, and searched every 
drawer, closet, and cranny, and then told him 
he must go to London on a charge of high trea¬ 
son ; expostulation was in vain, he was hurried 
to Cold Bath Fields prison, where he remained 
four days, and was then carried before Lord 
Sidmouth, who told him he must go to prison, 
and be close confined; he requested to know his 
crime, and accuser, for he was not, conscious of 
having done a wrong thing; he answered, he 
might say what he pleased, but he must go to 
prison, and be dose confined; he was then 
taken like a felon to Salisbury,where for nine days 
he suffered under every circumstance of distress 
from situation and ill usage, his health declined 
very fast, and he did not expect to live fi om night 
to morning; he was on the tenth day removed 
to Worcester, where he remained twenty weeks 
without being allowed to see a single friend, his 
wife, having travelled all that way, w&s denied, 
and obliged to return without even that gratifi¬ 
cation ; at last, on the 5th of December he sign¬ 
ed a recognizance, that although he knew him¬ 
self not guilty of any crime he might not perish 
in a loathsome prison ; the loss he has sustained 
in his business, health, and circumstances, can¬ 
not be repaired, nevertheless, any relief which 
may be granted will be seasonable, and received 
wkn thankfulness.”—-Ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. Bcnntt then presented a petition of 
Richard Lee, of Holmfirth. The hon. member 
said, that he could not vouch for all the parti¬ 
culars ; byt he had taken pains to examine into 
them. The petitioner appeared to him to be a 
quiet, peaceable kind of man. He stated, that 
he was confined in York Castle for 20 weeks and 
two days, in irons, and that, for five days, he was 
confinedin the same room, and slept in the same 
bed, with a man who was afterwards executed 
for murder; that he was, with another person, 
put into a room in which a man named Riley 
had killed himself. The room was stained with 
the blood of the suicide, and they were obliged 
to dean it. Gentlemen acquainted with the 
county of York might take the trouble of writ¬ 
ing to inquire into the truth of this statement. 
He could not but observe, that, in the last session, 
wben it was proposed to prevent the use of irons 
in the operation of the act, it was objected to on 
the ground that no such severity was to be ex¬ 
ercised.—The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. It set forth, “ That 
the petitioner is by trade a clothier, and hath 
never committed any crimes against the laws of 
his country, being in every case a true subject of 
his Majesty King George; that, on the isth) 
day of June 1817, a number of men entered the i 
petitioner's house, with one Matthew Bradley [ 
at their head, while the petitioner was at his 
work; and the said M. Bradley said, in a very 
insulting manner, to the petitioner, (< you must 
go along vfith us;’ the petitioner replied, «very 
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well, but you will let me wash and clean myself 
first;’ tfhen the petitioner had so don^, the .said 
Matthew Bradley drew a pistol out of his pocket, 
and said he would blow the petitioner’s brains 
out; they then took the petitioner to an inn 
near his own house, where he begged to speak 
! to his wife respecting his affairs; but, when she 
; came for that purpose, the said Bradley said, the 
| petitioner must go immediately to Huddersfield, 
l as they were ready and would not wait, and that 
she, meaning the petitioner’s wile, might follow 
I the petitioner to Huddersfield if they had any 
thing to say together; to which town they drag¬ 
ged the petitioner, guarded by a number of horse 
soldiers, and lodged him in a stinking dungeon 
without a bed or fire, although the petitioner was 
wet through; that when the petitioner's wife 
came afterwards to see the petitioner next day 
at Huddersfield, at great charge and hazard, in 
her situation, being then unwell with a complaint 
in her breast, which was afterwards cut for a 
cancer, she was not allowed to see the petitioner 
at all; that on the next morning, in this uncom¬ 
fortable state of mind and body, ill at case on 
account of his family, he was brought some re¬ 
freshment, but he could not eat; ana about noon 
he was taken before a magistrate, Mr. B. H. 
Allen, who said that the petitioner was charged 
with high treason, and must be hanged ; where¬ 
upon the petitioner said, ‘ you make my case 
very black, it’s time to get prepared, I think :’ 
he replied, ‘ yes, it is;’ about the hour of seven 
o’clock in the evening, the petitioner said, ‘ Is 
it not dinner time ?’ to this Mr. Thomas Atkin¬ 
son, who was present, said, ‘ you shall have 
your dinner in my room, and sleep in it also;’ 
the petitioner replied, that would be very accept¬ 
able, as he had no sleep the last night; but the 
said Atkinson then said, ‘ you must make a man 
of yourself, and tell me all you know;’ to which 
the petitioner replied, as the truth was, ‘ I know 
nothingthat the said B. H. Allen then called 
the said Atkinson aside, and said, as the peti¬ 
tioner could hear, ‘ we must towser Lee again ;* 
so, about eight o’clock, the petitioner was re¬ 
manded to the dungeon again, and about ten 
o’clock they came and began searching him, 
while he was fast asleep, owing to his fatigue 
and want of rest; but being awoke by the search, 
the petitioner asked, ‘ what are you about ?’ but 
no answer was given to him, and they returned 
to him a three-shilling piece they had taken 
from his pocket just as he awoke, and kept him 
in tliis offensive dungeon five successive nights, 
and would not permit his wife to speak to him 
during that time, nor was he allowed to see her 
for three weeks afterwards; that the petitioner 
was afterwards put into an empty room, where 
he remained six days without any bed or bedding, 
save only a handful of straw to lie upon, but no 
covering of any sort whatsoever but his own 
clothes that he nad on; that on the 16th of July 
he was removed to York Castle like a felon ana 
ironed, in which state he was kept during the 
whole of hit confinement, being twenty week* 
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and two days, five days of which time he was 
obliged to live in the same place, and sleep in 
the same room and bed with a man charged and 
aftei wards executed for murder, with no other 
allowance than that of the prison, namely, bread, 
and sixpence per week for nine weeks; that one 
Thomas Riely, confined in the same jail with the 
petitioner, on a similar charge of a suspicion of 
high treason, no doubt in a fit of derangement 
of mind, brought on by his confinement, cut his 
throat in the said prison, and, on the day follow¬ 
ing, the petitioner and another prisoner whom 
the petitioner understood to be a convicted felon, 
were removed into the very same cell in which 
the said Riely cut his throat, while the blood of 
the said Riely was still lying all over the floor 
in a hard and congealed state, and the petitioner 
and the said other prisoner were compelled to 
clean the same out with only a mop and broom, 
which, not being sufficient to remove the said 
blood, the petitioner was obliged to scrape and 
take it up with his hands; that by this treat¬ 
ment the petitioner’s affairs and health are very 
much injured, and to remedy things as far 
as he was able, he signed on the 5th of De¬ 
cember a paper called a recognizance, although 
unconscious of any offence; wherefore, the peti¬ 
tioner’s circumstances being in a ruined state, 
and his health declining, he is led to pray for 
such relief as to the wisdom of the house shall 
seem meet; and that the house will cause inquiry 
to be made into the conduct of those by whom 
the petitioner has been so cruelly treated, and 
will not pass any bill of indemnity to screen 
them from answering at law for such unjust 
treatment of the petitioner.” 

Window Tax(Iiieland).] Sir John Newport 
presented a petition of inhabitants of the.city 
of Waterford, against the window-taxes, which 
were felt as a most grievous calamity.—Ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He presented a similar petition of inhabitants 
of the city of Limerick.—Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

CoNvnYANOHRs.] The following petition | 
of John Martyn Bligh, of Stone, near Bod¬ 
min, was presented, ordered to lie on the table, 
and to Ire printed.—“ That it has come to 
the knowledge of the petitioner that certain 
attornies and solicitors are endeavouring, by 
petitions to the house, to procure an alteration 
in the laws respecting conveyancers; and he 
cannot but observe that, under the plausible pre¬ 
text of preventing ignorant and incompetent 
persons from engaging in the practice of convey¬ 
ancing, their real object is, by legislative enact¬ 
ments, to expel fioni such practice all country 
conveyancers, who, being members of the four 
inns of court, have established themselves under 
the act of the 44th of his present Majesty, 
chapter 98, for the purpose of ingrossing (if 
possible) the management of all the landed pro¬ 
perty of the realm, and increasing their own 
emoluments; that the petitioner respectfully 
submits to the house, that previous to the passing 
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of the above-mentioned act all persons were at 
liberty to practise conveyancing, and that act 
only limited and confined the practice to a cer¬ 
tain denomination of persons therein mentioned, 
and among them to persons members of the 
four inns of court, taking out a conveyancer’s 
certificate annually: that as attornies and soli¬ 
citors must have entered into articles with a full 
knowledge that the business of conveyancing 
was not confined to such persons as served under 
them, and as those persons only who have serv¬ 
ed regular clerkships, and are admitted attornies 
of one-of the courts, can practise as attornies 
in soliciting, prosecuting, and defending suits at 
law and in equity, the petitioner humbly submits 
that they ought not to be now permitted to ob¬ 
ject against the practice of conveyancing being 
continued by men who have been long estab¬ 
lished therein, and who have always conducted 
themselves to the satisfaction of their employers, 
and acquired a good reputation; that the laws 
imposing the duties now payable on the articles 
and admission of attornies and solicitors not 
having had a retrospective operation, such duties 
have been paid by those persons only who have 
been articled and admitted since the enactment 
of those laws, and notwithstanding they may 
hive been productive of beneficial effects, in¬ 
stances are by no means rare, even now, of igno¬ 
rant and corrupt practitioners, while others have 
from time to time been justly visited with the 
severest censure of the courts at WestmiDStcr ; 
that attornies and solicitors have no right tp 
assume, that, because conveyancing requires 
abstruse and legal learning, that it can be acquir¬ 
ed only in an attorney’s office, and that they 
alone are qualified to practise it, since they are 
not necessarily conveyancers, and many of them 
have not a competent knowledge of that branch 
of the law, whereas it may fairly be presumed 
that conveyancers in general are competent apd 
respectable, from the patronage they continue 
to receive from the many highly-respectable 
persons who employ them; that the promoters 
of the measures which the petitioner is under 
the necessity, for self-preservation, to complain 
of, are actuated only by interested motives, 
which he humbly submits must be sufficiently 
apparent from their acts,. and that their avarice 
is contemptible, when it is considered mat the 
whole body .of attornies and solicitors amount 
to above four thousand in number, whilst all the 
county conveyancers do not, as far as can be 
ascertained, by very many exceed one hundred; 
that the stamp duties payable on the admission 
of a member of an inn of court are. the same as 
are required to be paid on the admission of an 
attorney or solicitor, and the expense of the 
annual certificate for an attorney, solicitor, asd 
conveyancer, is the same: that, since it is noto¬ 
rious that many attornies are engaged invanoua 
branches of trade, many employed in difterent 
clerkships, and various business and calling?, 
and sincevnost, if not all of them, are anxious to 
Obtain the agency of landed property, the pen- 
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and two days, five days of which time he was 
obliged to live in the same place, and sleep in 
the same room and bed with a man charged and 
aftei wards executed for murder, with no other 
allowance than that of the prison, namely, bread, 
and sixpence per week for nine weeks; that one 
Thomas Riely, confined in the same jail with the 
petitioner, on a similar charge of a suspicion of 
high treason, no doubt in a fit of derangement 
of mind, brought on by his confinement, cut his 
throat in the said prison, and, on the day follow¬ 
ing, the petitioner and another prisoner whom 
the petitioner understood to be a convicted felon, 
were removed into the very same cell in which 
the said Riely cut his throat, while the blood of 
the said Riely was still lying all over the floor 
in a hard and congealed state, and the petitioner 
and the said other prisoner were compelled to 
clean the same out with only a mop and broom, 
which, not being sufficient to remove the said 
blood, the petitioner was obliged to scrape and 
take it up with his hands; that by this treat¬ 
ment the petitioner’s affairs and health are very 
much injured, and to remedy things as far 
as he was able, he signed on the 5th of De¬ 
cember a paper called a recognizance, although 
unconscious of any offence; wherefore, the peti¬ 
tioner’s circumstances being in a ruined state, 
and his health declining, he is led to pray for 
such relief as to the wisdom of the house shall 
seem meet; and that the house will cause inquiry 
to be made into the conduct of those by whom 
the petitioner has been so cruelly treated, and 
will not pass any bill of indemnity to screen 
them from answering at law for such unjust 
treatment of the petitioner.” 

Window Tax(Iiieland).] Sir John Newport 
presented a petition of inhabitants of the.city 
of Waterford, against the window-taxes, which 
were felt as a most grievous calamity.—Ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He presented a similar petition of inhabitants 
of the city of Limerick.—Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

CoNvnYANOHRs.] The following petition | 
of John Martyn Bligh, of Stone, near Bod¬ 
min, was presented, ordered to lie on the table, 
and to Ire printed.—“ That it has come to 
the knowledge of the petitioner that certain 
attornies and solicitors are endeavouring, by 
petitions to the house, to procure an alteration 
in the laws respecting conveyancers; and he 
cannot but observe that, under the plausible pre¬ 
text of preventing ignorant and incompetent 
persons from engaging in the practice of convey¬ 
ancing, their real object is, by legislative enact¬ 
ments, to expel fioni such practice all country 
conveyancers, who, being members of the four 
inns of court, have established themselves under 
the act of the 44th of his present Majesty, 
chapter 98, for the purpose of ingrossing (if 
possible) the management of all the landed pro¬ 
perty of the realm, and increasing their own 
emoluments; that the petitioner respectfully 
submits to the house, that previous to the passing 
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of the above-mentioned act all persons were at 
liberty to practise conveyancing, and that act 
only limited and confined the practice to a cer¬ 
tain denomination of persons therein mentioned, 
and among them to persons members of the 
four inns of court, taking out a conveyancer’s 
certificate annually: that as attornies and soli¬ 
citors must have entered into articles with a full 
knowledge that the business of conveyancing 
was not confined to such persons as served under 
them, and as those persons only who have serv¬ 
ed regular clerkships, and are admitted attornies 
of one-of the courts, can practise as attornies 
in soliciting, prosecuting, and defending suits at 
law and in equity, the petitioner humbly submits 
that they ought not to be now permitted to ob¬ 
ject against the practice of conveyancing being 
continued by men who have been long estab¬ 
lished therein, and who have always conducted 
themselves to the satisfaction of their employers, 
and acquired a good reputation; that the laws 
imposing the duties now payable on the articles 
and admission of attornies and solicitors not 
having had a retrospective operation, such duties 
have been paid by those persons only who have 
been articled and admitted since the enactment 
of those laws, and notwithstanding they may 
hive been productive of beneficial effects, in¬ 
stances are by no means rare, even now, of igno¬ 
rant and corrupt practitioners, while others have 
from time to time been justly visited with the 
severest censure of the courts at WestmiDStcr ; 
that attornies and solicitors have no right tp 
assume, that, because conveyancing requires 
abstruse and legal learning, that it can be acquir¬ 
ed only in an attorney’s office, and that they 
alone are qualified to practise it, since they are 
not necessarily conveyancers, and many of them 
have not a competent knowledge of that branch 
of the law, whereas it may fairly be presumed 
that conveyancers in general are competent apd 
respectable, from the patronage they continue 
to receive from the many highly-respectable 
persons who employ them; that the promoters 
of the measures which the petitioner is under 
the necessity, for self-preservation, to complain 
of, are actuated only by interested motives, 
which he humbly submits must be sufficiently 
apparent from their acts,. and that their avarice 
is contemptible, when it is considered mat the 
whole body .of attornies and solicitors amount 
to above four thousand in number, whilst all the 
county conveyancers do not, as far as can be 
ascertained, by very many exceed one hundred; 
that the stamp duties payable on the admission 
of a member of an inn of court are. the same as 
are required to be paid on the admission of an 
attorney or solicitor, and the expense of the 
annual certificate for an attorney, solicitor, asd 
conveyancer, is the same: that, since it is noto¬ 
rious that many attornies are engaged invanoua 
branches of trade, many employed in difterent 
clerkships, and various business and calling?, 
and sincevnost, if not all of them, are anxious to 
Obtain the agency of landed property, the pen- 
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tioner humbly submits that they ought not to 
make it a ground of objection to conveyancers, 
that many of them connect some other business 
or calling with the practice of conveyancing, 
though it may reasonably be desired that no 
future conveyancer, or attorney or solicitor, be 
permitted to engage in any trade, business, or 
Calling that maybe degrading to the profession; 
that the petitioner begs most humbly to repre¬ 
sent to die house, that, with the business of a 
conveyancer, he unites that of a land agent, that, 
when necessaiy, he values such land as is intrust¬ 
ed to his care and management, and occasionally 
other lands, and is in that capacity styled a land 
surveyor, and, in order that The may legally re¬ 
ceive the rewards due to him for such services, 
•he takes out a licence as an appraiser, but of 
which licence he makes no other use whatso¬ 
ever ; and the petitioner humbly submits that he 
ought not, on account of his having been, or 
continuing to be, employed in those respectable 
avocations, to be prevented from continuing in 
the practice of conveyancing, especially as they 
are so properly connected with such practice in 
the country; that, though there may have been 
perhaps a few instances of improper persons 
admitted members of inns of court, and become 
conveyancers, the petitioner submits that the 
whole body ought not therefore to be disquali¬ 
fied, particularly after having expended much 
money in payment of all the duties imposed by 
the legislature, and been recognized and sanc¬ 
tioned by several acts of parliament, under the 
faith of which the greatest part of them have 
devoted much time and expense to the study of 
that branch of the law, and relinquished pros¬ 
pects of other pursuits in life; that the petitioner 
respectfully submits to the house, that it is evi¬ 
dent that it always was the intention of the 
legislature to permit all members of inns of 
court, on taking only a certificate for the purpose, 
to practise as conveyancers, as appears by their 
being particularly mentioned in tbe said acts of 
-parliament, and that the contrary is by no means 
proved by the assertion that members of such 
•inns are presumed, upon their first admission, to 
be in a state of pupilage, since the same acts 
also authorize proctors and notaries to practise 
'as conveyancers, without requiring any other 
-qualification from them t that the petitioner 
humbly submits to the house, that the public 
will not in any respect be benefited by convey¬ 
ancers being deprived of their present honour¬ 
able means of subsistence; the petitioner having 
been from an early period of life bred up and 
instructed in the business of a conveyancer, and 
having practised as such since his admission to 
be a member of the honourable society of Gray's 
Inn, for upwards of eleven years, and having 
been employed by noblemen and others of great 
respectability, ana no instance having occurred 
of any deed or instrument drawn or prepared 
by him having been found defective or legally 
questioned, and he being now above thirty-seven 
years of age, and having a wife and five young 
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c hddren to support, humbly prays the house to 
afford him a protection of what he conceives to 
be his just rights; and that, if in their wisdom 
the house shall deem it expedient to enact any 
new regulations respecting the practice of con¬ 
veyancing, the same may, like the regulations 
which have from time to time been enacted re¬ 
specting attoraie8 and solicitors, have only, a 
prospective operation.” 

The following petition of Attornies residing 
in and near the metropolis, was also presented, 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 
“ That by the laws now in force no person 
can be admitted to practise as an attorney and 
solicitor unless, he has duly served a clerkship 
of five years, and has paid stamp duties on his 
articles of clerkship and on his admission, 
amounting together to upwards of 145/.; that 
these laws havs been highly beneficial to the 
public by increasing the respectability of attor¬ 
nies and solicitors, and diminishing the evils 
occasioned by the errors and misconduct of 
ignorant and needy practitioners; that convey¬ 
ancing is a principal and the most reputable and 
advantageous branch of the business of an attor¬ 
ney and solicitor, it requires more extensive and 
abstruse learning than any other branch of the 
law, and the practice of it by ignorant persons 
invalidates or renders insecure and imperfect the 
titles to Janded property, and is highly injurious 
to the public by creating a multiplicity of suits, 
and involving their property in litigation or in¬ 
security; that the stamp act of the 44 th year 
of his present majesty, authorizes any person 
being a member of one of the four inns of court, 
to draw and prepare conveyances, without re¬ 
quiring him to keep any number of terms, or 
producing any testimonials of his having had a 
professional education to qualify him for such 
an undertaking; that the stamp duties and ex¬ 
penses of obtaining admission to an inn of court, 
qualifying a person to practise as a conveyancer, 
amount only to 28/. or thereabouts, and trades¬ 
men and persons who have no connection with the 

f trofcssion of the law, and who frequently come 
rom distant parts of the country, are permitted 
to become members of an inn of coui t, without 
any inquiry into their characters, education or 
competency to become practising conveyancers: 
that m consequence of tne low stamp duties paid 
by conveyancers, together with the easy means 
of obtaining admission as members of an inn of 
court, many ignorant and incompetent persons, 
such as linen-drapers, shopkeepers, sheriffs' 
officers,annuity brokers, bankers’ clerks, auction¬ 
eers, schoolmaster.?, and inferior tradesmen of 
alpiost every description, together with discard¬ 
ed writers from attornies’ offices, have been en¬ 
abled to get admitted members of an inn of 
court, and are now actually practising in various 
parts of the kingdom as certificated conveyancers, 
to the great disgrace of the profession and ulti¬ 
mate injury to the public ; that the petitioners 
respectfully submit, it never could be the inten¬ 
tion of the legislature to authorize persons of the 
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above description, merely by being admitted had been very improperly applied; and,indeed, 
members of an inn of court, to practise as con- they had been charged in their own court, by one 
teyahcers, because every member of an inn of of their most intelligent members (Mr, Waith- 
coilrt is presumed upon his first admission to be man), with wasteful and improvidentexpenditure. 
in the commencement of a course of kjgal edu- From the information which he (Mr. Sumner) 
cation, in order to qualify himself for future had procured, he was enabled to state to the 
practice; that the petitioners beg leave to sub- house, in what manner the corporation had cUa- 
mit, that the evils they complain’ of should be posed of their money. Tpe expense of an en- 
remgAied by legislative provisions, and that per- teitainnient given by them to the liberators of 
sons ought not to be permitted to practise as Europe was said to be 24, 000 1. On examina- 
cdnveyancers -without receiving a competent tion, he believed it would be found to be nearly 
legal education, and that upon their admission 40,000/. He understood that, during the last 37 
as members of an inn of court, and upon their I years, the corporation had expended, in improv- 
certificates or admissions to practice, stamp J ing and widening the public streets 45 , 000 /.; 
duties should be imposed similar to those which in gold boxes and swords* to naval and mi- 
are paid upon the articles of clerkship, and the litary officers—/” Hear, from Sir W. Curtis.) If 
admission of attornies and solicitors; the peti- the hon. baronet could shew that they possessed 
tioners therefore most humbly pray, that the a surplus, then he was ready to allow that 
house will be pleased to take the subject com- these were proper objects of tneir munificence, 
plained of into consideration, and that they will But if they expended their money, on these ob- 
grant such relief in the premises as to them shall jects, and then came forward to ask for public 
seem meet.” aid for objects which they were bound to pro- 

City Revenue.] Mr. Holme Sumner rose to vide for out of their own funds, such an ex- 
submit a motion to the house, for the purpose penditure was most blameable. He was pro¬ 
of obtaining from the city of London an account ceeding to say, that the .corporation had ex- 
of their revenue for five years ending tl\e 3 1st pended, in making presents of swords, snuff- 
of December, 1817. The application which boxes, and the freedom of the city in gold 
the city of London had lately made to be allow-; boxes, to Colonel Wardle and other public cha- 
ed to raise money' on the credit of the orphans’ j racters, (a laugh) and in erecting monuments to 
ftmd, or in other words, to be allowed to tax the King, Lord Chatham, and Mr. Pitt, 27,000/.; 
the neighbouring counties, ,to defray the addi- in bounties to seamen, voluntary contributions, 
tion.il sum of 34,000/. required to complete their &c. 25,000/.; in charitable donations,. 30,000/. 
hew prison, an object of the city of London {Hear, hear.) The whole of the sums oxpend- 
alone, justified him in calling on the corpora- ed on these different objects, amounted to no 
tion to lay an account of their affairs before less than 127,000/. Now, the. sum required for 
the house. The measure tor which the city this gaol was 130 , 000 /.; and thus, if the 
members now came forward was of a very ; corporation had been just before they were 
extraordinary .nature. By the 52d of the king, generous, the sums which they had So rnisap- 
the city of London was authorized to bor- plied might have been sufficient .to complete their 
row 95 , 000 /. on the credit of the orphans’ piison. Every particle of this 127 , 000 /. so spent, 
fund, for the erection of a new prison. No one was a misapplication. Unfortunately, however, 
doubted, at the time this sum was granted, that this was not the first misapplication. (The hon. 
it was not perfectly adequate to its purpose; but 1 gentleman then went into an account of the trans- 
the city of London, either from having made actions which led to the grant of the duty, corn- 
choice of a situation for building too limited in monly called the orphans’ fund.) He held in 
space, or from the prodigality with which they his hands a brief statement of the accounts of 
had gone to work, had spent this money with- the city, annually distributed among the mem- 
out accomplishing their object, and they now bers of the corporation. In that statement, he 
came forward to demand 34 , 000 /. in addi- observed, that the lord mayor and aldermen of 
tion to the former grant. The house ought < the city of London, were debtors to the amount 
not to give their consent to this applies- of 53,000/. to a fund of which they were the 
tion, until the city shewed the manner in trustees, and which was granted to tliern for a 
which the former sum had been expended, specific object. The Bridgehouse estate was 
He regretted that the house had not called for vested in them for the building and repairing 
the accounts of the city when the original de- of London Bridge. Of the funds of this 
mand was made for a grant; but he*could not estate 33 , 000 /. and 25,000/ 3 per cent, stock, 
suppose that they would be so neglectful of their- now worth 20 , 000 /. in all 53, 000 /. had been 
dut , on the present occasion. The corporation, it appropriated by the lord mayor and aldermen 
.appeared, had questioned the right .of that house “to other objects. So that, if one or two arches 
to call for a statement of their accounts; and,* of London bridge should happen to be swept 
from what had occurred in the common council away, a thing very far from being improbable, 
a few days ago, it seemed that some of the mem- they must come again to the orphans’ fund. In 
bers had expressed a determination nqt to pro- speaking of this transaction, he scarcely Knew 
duce them. This must have arisen from a con- what term* to apply to it: to call it a nusappli. 
viction on their part, that the funds of the city cation of the fund was too lenient kn expres- 
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8ioo} it was, in fact, and he could call it nothing 
else than, an embezzlement of that fund. But 
this was not the only instance in which they 
had misapplied the funds of that estate. By an 
ancient charter, the city of London had juris¬ 
diction in part of the county of Surrey—the 
borough of Southwaik, which had Iain dormant 
for many years, and was not revived till the 
other day. But, for what purpose had it been 
revived ? Merely for the purpose of creating a 
place for a decayed aldeiman. (A laugh.J 
Would they say, that, in the place where they 
had established this jurisdiction, there was any 
want of a fair and impartial administration of 
justice ? The gentleman who was appointed to 
fill this office was, Sir John Earner, and they 
had taken from the Bridgehouse estate moo/. 
a year to defray the expenses of this establish¬ 
ment. He (Mr. Sumner) would not pass any 
judgment on this transaction; for he could not 
pass any so strong as one of their own mem¬ 
bers, who had declared, that it was one of the 
most scandalous things that ever occurred. So 
far from having assisted the administration of 
the law, it had occasioned considerable difficul¬ 
ties. At present, there were two quarter-ses¬ 
sions, and two grand juries; and the suitors 
were so much embarrassed, that they could not 
tell to which court they ought to go. With re¬ 
spect to the new prison, it was impossible that 
any thing could be more inadequate to its pur¬ 
pose, or worse planned; indeed, it could not be 
condemned in stronger terms than had been 
employed by some members of the court of the 
city of London. Because they had fooled 
away the 95,000/. already granted to them, were 
they further to be trusted with 34,ooo/. to be. 
taken out of the pockets of those who were al¬ 
ready chargeable with heavy county rates for 
their own objects ? One of the pleas of the cor¬ 
poration was, that they were bound to maintain 
gaols for the county of Middlesex, as well as for 
the city of London. But they generally told only 
to much of the case as suited themselves. They 
did not tell the house,- that, to this liability, 
various privileges and immunities were attach¬ 
ed, which they had always maintained with the 
utmost jealbusy. They elected their own sheriffs, 
and would not allow any of the magistrates of 
Middlesex to examine their piisons. By nomi¬ 
nating to the office of sheriff persons who, they 
knew, would not serve, they contrived to raise 
from the fines a considerable revenue. In one 
year lately, they had raised in this way 9,2 ool. 
For the last four years, they had raised 20 , 000 /. 
oa an average 5,000/. a-year. It was proper 
that the house should know in what manner 
this money had been disposed of. With re¬ 
gard to the principle,’that parliament had a right 
to demand the production of their accounts, he 
did not think that any objection could be raised 
against it; but it was the duty of the house to 
see that the funds had been properly applied, 
before they listened to any application for a new 
grant. He should, therefore, conclude by mov- 
mg, “ That there be laid before this house, a 
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statement or account of the revenues of the city 
of London, aB the same have been received into 
the chamber of the said city, for five years 
ending the 31st of December 1817; distinguish¬ 
ing them under the several heads, viz. Rents 
and Quit Rents, Market Tolls, Offices and Be¬ 
quests, Rents received of Brokers, Freedoms 
sold, Freedoms, Enrolments, &c. Casual Re¬ 
ceipts, Sheriffs’ Fines, Sales and Alienation of 
Offices, Fines for Leases, Insurance of Officers’ 
Lives, Interest on Government Securities, and 
Sale of Securities.” 

Sir /T. Curtis rose, and spoke as follows:— 
“ Sir, I have listened with great attention, and, 
I must add, with considerable pain, to the speech 
of the hon. member who has j ust sat down. Sir, 
the hon. member, in the course of that speech, 
has thought proper to charge the city of Lon¬ 
don with having been guilty of gross embezzle¬ 
ment : but he must excuse me, if I say, that this 
is a gross and unwarrantable expression. The 
city of London has done no such thing, as I 
am fully prepared to prove. The hon. member 
insists on the right of inspecting their accounts} 
and they are willing to give an account—that is, 
whenever it shall be right in their opinion. (A 
laugh.) Sir, we have maintained the gaols of 
London, not for ourselves alone, but for the 
country at large, and for the county of Middlesex 
in an immense degree. If, then, we are supporting 
prisons for other people—if we are providing for 
prisoners after they have been convicted—if fe¬ 
lons and criminals are sent to us from all parts— 
and if, under such circumstances, our funds are 
found inadequate, are we not entitled to call 
upon this house to give us some assistance? 
With respect to the bill which has been intro¬ 
duced, we call on you now to fulfil and complete 
what you thought proper to sanction before. 
The hon. member, however, desires you not to 
attend to our reasonable request; and no sooner 
does he enter into the history of our case, than 
his blood begins to boil. (A laugh.) Sir, that 
hon. member has certainly a most dreadful anti* 

I pathy to the city of London ; but, before I sit 
doWn, I hope to .convince you, that no blame 
can attach to the corporate body. We will 
furnish the house with an account of the 95,000/. 
which was formerly granted; and when I say 
this, permit me to add, that the city have never 
been backward in shewing their accounts. The 
expense of erecting the new prison for debtors 
has been greater than was foreseen; but gentle¬ 
men don’t seem to know the value of ground 
in the city of London. Why, Sir, you can’t 
get ag inch of ground without patting three or 
four guineas on it. f A laugh.) We have chosen 
the best situation we could find; for, let me tell 
you, people don’t like to see gaols near them: 
for God’s sake, they cry, don’t build the gaol 
near us. - Well, then, at last we found a spot of 
ground, we availed ourselves of the breaking op 
of a large brewhouse, and began our building. 
As to prodigal expenditure, there is no .prodi¬ 
gality about it. Tnis, Sir, is the poor man’s 
prison. Rich men may go to the King’s Bench, 
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aod drink their Burgundy and Champagne; they 
first rob their neighbours, and then get white¬ 
washed. This is too common a practice now- 
a-qays. But, the hon. gentleman has been tell¬ 
ing a long story of the lord mayor and aldermen, 
and he says, that they have embezzled some of 
the city funds. Now, I will tejl him, that I 
have been thirty-three years in the corporation, 
and I never had one shilling in my life from 
them; and, therefore, I don't know what he 
means by embezzlement. The Bridge-house 
estate has lent us money, for which we have 

f iven our bonds and securities. Is there an y em- 
„ ezzlement in this.? If the house thinks there 
is any thing 'improper inf this transaction, we 
will bring the accounts before them. (Hear, 
hear.) Well, Sir, then the hon. gentleman 
says, that we have given away large sums in 
swords and snuff-boxes. Suppose it to be so. 
Is it not a happy and glorious thing, to see those 
heroes who have fought and bled for their coun¬ 
try rewarded ? Are the city of London to be 
blamed and taunted, because they have made 
presents to those gallant fellows ? Sir, I am 
astonished at the hon. gentleman; it is worthy 
of the city that they have acted in this manner. 
The corporation have done their duty, and they, 
don’t come here to beg; they call on the house 
to complete what they have already sanctioned. 
If it were necessary for me to enter into detail 
on this subject, I must go back to what happen¬ 
ed in the reign of King Charles, the result of 
which was, the grant of the duty on coal. I 
don’t mean to go so far back: but if I live 
another year, I will endeavour to nave the name 
of the orphans’ fund changed; for, at present, 
whenever this name is used, it is thought that 
we are running away with all the orphans' money. 
We request you to make us this grant, and we 
will never come to you any mor e.(A laugh.) As 
to the city prisons, the house has lately appoint¬ 
ed a committee to inspect them. But it seems, 
that we must have no gaols now for punishment 
—we must have something in them to cheer up 
the heart of man. (Loud laughter.) I don’t 
know what the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Bcnnet) wants. Does he mean that men, who have 
forfeited their liberty, should have coffee and 
chocolate of a morning, (a laugh) and luxuries 
of that sort ? Does he wish to have the floors 

* Mrs. F*ry, (the wife of Joseph Fry, Esq. of St. Mil¬ 
dred’s Court, banker), is a member of the Society of 
Friends. About three years ago, from some represen¬ 
tations which were made to her of the wretched and 
demoralized state of the female prisoners in New¬ 
gate, she was induced to visit that gaol, and, having 
been since assisted by a committee of ladies, chiefly 
of her own religious persuasion, she has succeeded in 
effecting a moral reformation, which must produce 
a very material change in the discipline of prisous, 
and may even pave the way for a great alteration in 
the penal code of the country. The grand jury of 
the city of Umdon marked their approbation of this 
excellent woman’s meritorious services, in their re 
port-to the court at the Old Bailey, on visiting New¬ 
gate, the 21st of February, 1818, in the following 
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covered with Turkey carpets ? It has been said, 
that: these men are led with sour bread. It is 
no such thing. There is no bad bread in the 
prisons; it is as good as any family in the king¬ 
dom can wish to eat. I only ask that hon. gen¬ 
tleman, whether he has tasted the bread ? Let 
the committee ask that good woman, Mrs. Fry, 
whom they all love so much. (A laugh.) I 
say, let them ask her; she is a good woman, 
and deserves to be loved*. The prisoners 
have one pound of bread per day, and four half 
pounds of meat per week. The other day I 
stated that they had four pounds, but I was mis¬ 
taken. (See page 458.) Well, then, are not four 
half pounds a good allowance for them ? It is quite 
enough for men of that description—if they had 
more, it would make them bloated, and fill them 
full of gross humours. (Loud laughter.) Sir, I 
say, let the corporation have what they are ask¬ 
ing for, and they will produce an account of the 
monies received.”—The hon. baronet concluded 
with moving an amendment, to leave out from 
the word “ house,” to the end of the question, 
in order to add the words, “ an account of the 
produce of the several duties and payments, 
composing the Orphans’ Fund, for the last six. 
years, and the annual charges on the same, to¬ 
gether with the debts which remain outstanding 
and chargeable on the said fond; and also, an ac¬ 
count of the application of the 9 5,OOO/. authorized 
to be raised and charged on the said fond for the 
erection of a new Prison for Debtors in London.’* 
Mr. Serjeant Onslow observed, that the hon. 
baronet had attempted to divert the attention of 
the house from the real merits of the ques¬ 
tion, by his humorous mode of adverting to 
some of the statements which had been made. 
He had not, however, urged one argument 
in answer to the reasoning of the hon. mem¬ 
ber tor Surrey. The duty on coals was a 
very heavy tax upon the poor: and, before the 
city could claim su&h a tax for the purpose of 
building a prison, they ought to shew how they 
had expended their revenue. It was an abuse 
of terms to call the squandering of their money 
on dinners, drinking, and presents, generosity, 
while, for useful objects, they were obliged to 
demand the imposition of heavy taxes on others. 
The treatment of the prisoners in the new pri¬ 
son, respecting which so much had been said 

words :—“ The grand jury cannot condu it; this re¬ 
port without expressing, in an especial manner, the 
peculiar gratification they experience in observing 
the important services rendered by Mrs. Fry and her 
friends, and the habits of religion, order, industry, 
and cleanliness, which her hunmne, benevolent, and 
praiseworthy exertions have introduced among the 
female prisoners. If the principles which govern 
her regulations were adopted towards the males 
as well as females, it would be the means of con¬ 
verting a prison into a school of reform, and, in¬ 
stead of sending criminals back into the World (as is 
now too generally the case) hardened in vice and de¬ 
pravity, tfcey would be restored to it repArttnft,-tdd, 
probably, become useful members of society.” 

T2 
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by the hon. baronet, was altogether irrelevant stated, that the corporation had expended lame 
to the question. Not one word had been said sums, from which the county of Surrey had ae¬ 
on that subject by the hon. gentleman who rived great benefit*. The worthy alderman 
brought forward the motion. As the hon. ba- would have it understood, that the corporation 
ronet had completely failed in his attempt to hadbuiltBlackfriarsdiridge for the convenience of 
answer the hon. mover, he had a right to infer, that county, without considering that it was the 
that his statement was unanswerable. The ho- great outlet for the city, and the direct passage 
nour of the city was implicated in this affair, to Dover. As to the money which had been 
He really did not see on what ground they borrowed for the sewer in St. George’s-fields, it 
could refuse information to the house, and he was on good security, and would be repaid, 
should, therefore, vote for the motion. Many other sums, issued from the same fund, 

Mr. Alderman ft r ood contended, that the city would, he feared, never be returned. If the city 
of London had not embezzled any part of the were to apply in forma pauperis for money to 
Bridge-house estate—in no one instance had maintain their own prisons, when £.ondon bridge 
they made gifts of any part of that property, was to be rebuilt; the'house might expect a simi- 
With respect to the entertainment given to the lar application. The city now said, they had re¬ 
liberators of Europe, he admitted, that a very con- ceived money already from the orphans' fond 
siderable sum had been expended. Two din- for the same purpose. It was the duty of the 
ners were given by the city to those illustrious house to see, that this was not unnecessarily in- 
peraonages: one of them, to the Duke of Wei- creased. If it should appear, when the accounts 
lington, cost 5000/.; and though he had oppos- were presented,that the city had fairly expended 
ed the war, he had moved for that very dinner, their money—that they had been just to their cre- 
The hon. gentleman who brought forward the ditors as well as generous—it would be proper to 
motion, and the hon. and learned gentleman, relieve them ; but if the money had been squan* 
did not seem to be aware, when they spoke of dered, they had no right to ask for an additional 
misapplication of the proceed* of the Bridge- grant. 

house estate, that the county to which they be- Sir James Shaw said, that when the corporation 
longed had borrowed money from that estate, for of London purchased from the crown the right of 
the purpose of making a sewer in St. George’s appointing the sheriffs for Middlesex, they did 
Fields, an object of the greatest utility, for not become liable to support its gaols. In other 
the completion of which, however, they could counties, the King had the nomination of sheriff’s, 
not otherwise obtain funds. Another item of but this did not subject his Majesty to maintain 
expense on that estate was, the erection of a the gaols. Why, then, should the sole burthen 
justice-hall in Southwark, which was built at of maintaining the gaols of Middlesex be thrown 
the earnest request of the people of the borough, on the city* ? He noped, that the house, from 
who complained, that small offences were not ^every consideration of generosity and justice, 
prosecuted, on account of the distance of the would suffer the bill to pass, without calling for 
sessions at Guildford. The expense of this the accounts. 

was not 1200 /. It was to be recollected, that the Mr. B. Shaw conceived that the question was 
bridge at Blackfriars was built out of the fond not, whether it was correct that the city of Lon- 
which had been said to have been applied solely don Bhould maintain the gaols for the county 
to the benefit of the city of London. The advan- of Middlesex. They were sufficiently ac- 
tages derived by the county of Surrey from the quainted with that corporation to know, that 
building of that bridge, had increased its rental by they would not have taken the burthen upon 
more than SOO,oooT. The city of London, too, them, if they had not received some adequate 
paid 11,500/. yearly towards the Orphans’ Fund, remuneration. He did not think it fair, that they 
The city now asked for additional aid from this should receive money out of a fond to which all 
fond; and, though they were not alarmed at a the home counties abound had to contribute, 
scrutiny, he did not think that such a request war- The county of Surrey supported its gaols with- 
ranted the house in calling for their accounts. The out calling on the city of London, and the city 
prison to which this money was to be applied was of London ought to support its own gaols, with* 
principally for Middlesex debtors. There were out assistance from Surrey, 
now 400 prisoners in it who did not belong to Mr. Alderman Atkins entered into an expla- 
the city of London; and sooo/. a-year additional nation of the orphans’ fund. It was originally 
expense wa* incurred by removing them from 750 , 000 /. Blackfriars-bridge was built out of 
Newgate. It had been said, that, in return for that fond. But the city had contributed ten 
their supporting the gaols of the county of times 7 SO, 000 /. to the objects of the fond since 
Middlesex, the city received fines from those it was instituted. The money required at pre- 
who declined the office of sheriff; but it was to sent was, for the purpose of giving effect to 
be remembered, that these fines were paid by citi- the recommendation of the house for theira- 
zens only no other persons in the county of # l t a pp 0Brs hy the accounts of the county of 
Middlesex were liable to serve that oitice, which Mi<ldlesex, which are annually published in th# 
occasioned an expense of 2400/. to any one who London Gazette, pursuant to act of parliament, that 
undertook it. the expenditure of that county fur its .gaols in the 

Mr. Barclay said, the worthy alderman had last year, exceeded 31,000/. 
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provement. of gaols. If the corporation had 
met their wishes, they had a right to assist¬ 
ance from them. He appealed to the hon. gen-. 
tleman (Mr. Bennet) whose humanity had been 
so active on this subject, whether it had not 
been indispensably necessary to enlarge and im¬ 
prove the gaol in question ? 

Mr. Calvert said, he did not see why the 
county of Middlesex should not be rated to 
the support of those prisons to which their 
criminals were committed, but it would be 
highly unjust to impose a tax on Surrey, which 
maintained its own prisoners, for the building 
or repairing of gaols in London. 

Mr. Bennet said, that since allusion had been 
made to him, he must declare, that the new prison 
in Whitecross-street was one of the worst con¬ 
trived, and most disgi acefully conducted, he had 
ever seen. The men in that prison were separat¬ 
ed—the London debtors and the Middlesex deb¬ 
tors; but the women were all mixed together. 
As to the pledge which was said to have been 
given, that the expense of enlarging and im¬ 
proving that prison should be made good by 
parliament, it was neither more nor less than 
this: when the committee on gaols visited that 
prison, they saw a wall which obstructed the cir¬ 
culation of air, and the committee said, that if 
the wall were pulled down, and it were made to 
appear, that the money had been expended pro¬ 
perly, they would support an application to 

J iarhament for that sum. But it did not follow 
rom this, that he should not support the pre¬ 
sent motion for an inquiry into the manner 
in which the city had expended their funds. 
(Hear.) To the questions which had been asked f 
respecting the disposal of their money, answer 
had been giver, by an eulogium on their prisons. 
His hon. friend near him (Mr. Alderman Wood) 
had stated, that die expense of serving the office 
of sheriff' was 2400/. That did not seem to pi ove 
any thing as to the question before the house; 
neither was it material to the question, whether 
more bread or less was given to the prisoners. 
But as the hon. baronet (Sir W. Curtis) confessed 
that he had been mistaken in his statement on a 
former day, which was on nothing less than the 
whole point at issue, the # house might think it 
possible, that he had been mistaken in some of 
his statements on the present occasion. With 
respect to die condition of Newgate, a gen¬ 
tleman who had recently visited it was of 
opinion, that his (Mr. Bennet’s) account of it 
had not been over coloured. His object was 
to impress on the house, that these prisons 
should be made schools of reform, and not 
schools of crime; that they should be habita¬ 
tions of health and improvement, not the nur¬ 
series of disease, depravity, and every species of 
misery. (Hear, hear.) He trusted in God that 
the day would soon come when those dreadful 
evils would be remedied. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he was in no way acquainted 
with the financial system of the city; but he 
wished to be informed, whether the effect of the 
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loan now required would be to prolong the duty 
on coals ? 

Sir IV. Curtii replied, that the duty stood at 
present till 18S7. He believed that the demand 
of the city would not prolong it for one half- 
year. It appeared, by the accounts for which 
ne had moved on a former day, that the average 
expense of the city, in the last two years, for 
Newgate, the House of Correction, the New 
Prison, and the Sessions House, was 19,511/. 

Mr. S. Thornton understood the question to be, 
whether the city could complete the New Pri¬ 
son without the aid of parliament. As he saw no 
means of answering this question but by viewing 
the income and expenditure of the city, he 
should support the motion. 

Mr. H. Sumner replied. He observed, that 
this tax was limited to 1837, but was to expire 
so much sooner as the sums charged on it should 
be paid. The grant now demanded would, 
therefore, prolong the duration of the tax. He 
allowed that a rate on Middlesex for the main¬ 
tenance of the city prisons, might be justifiable, 
but he saw no reason for charging the other 
neighbouring counties, which supported gaols 
of their own. The hon. baronet (Sir W. Curtis) 
should prove that the corporation of London 
had clean hands before they came to parlia¬ 
ment for aid. Elder brethren of theirs had 
come to parliament with a similar object, whose 
hands were not clean. They had given a bribe 
of 1000 /. to Mr. Speaker Trevor. In conse¬ 
quence, the Speaker was obliged to put the ques- 
tion of his own expulsion, and he walked out of 
that house. (Hear, hear.) 

The question was then put “ that the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the ques¬ 
tion.” The house divided, 

Ayes . *. . . 24 
Noes .... 11 

The main question was then put and agreed 
to, and the account ordered accordingly. Also, 
accounts, “ how the said revenues nave been 
disbursed for the like period, and distinguished 
under the several heads of rents and quit rents, 
mansion house, orphans’ fund, extraordinary 
works, necessary charges, foreign charges, 
courts of conservancy, gifts and rewards, Taw 
charges, fees, pensions and liveries, bequests, 
insurance paid, interest and annuities, purchase 
of securities, royal entertainments, and prison 
expenses.” 

“ Of the balances of the several accounts of 
cash kept in the chamber of London, on the 
31 st of December in each year, for the same 
period.” 

“ Of the money received and paid by the 
chamberlain of London in pursuance of an act 
of the 54th year of the King, for improving the 
navigation of the river Thames, from the pass¬ 
ing of the said act to the 29 th September, 1 817.” 

“ Of the arrears of rents and interests due to, 
and of debts due by the city of London, up to 
Christmas last.” 

« Of the produce of certain estate! called the 
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Bridge-house estates) and how the same hare 
been disposed of, for the five yeais ending De¬ 
cember si, 1817, setting forth under what giants 
or other instrument the same came into the pos¬ 
session of the city of London, and to what uses 
the said estates Were vested.” 

u Of the monies received and paid by the 
chamberlain of London, in pursuance of an act 
of the 52d year of the King, for building a 
debtors* gaol in Whitecross-street; distinguish¬ 
ing the terms on which the money was raised 
for the said work, ,the names of the persons to 
whom bonds were issued, the expenses that have 
been incurred either in pu. chase of lands and 
premises, or in alteration of buildings that were 
constructed, and in the enlargement thereof in 
consequence of deviation from the plans origi¬ 
nally submitted to this house; distinguishing 
also the particulars of the solicitor’s or other 
bills, whereby it may be seen in what manner 
the sum of sooo/. charged for parliamentary ex¬ 
penses, and a further sum of upwards of 3000/. 
for drawing and stamps on bonds, have been 
incurred.” 

Forgeries on the Bank.] Sir James Mac¬ 
intosh rose to make a motion respecting Forge¬ 
ries on the Bank of England. There was a part 
of his intended motion, as to the expenses of 
Bank prosecutions, which he should postpone 
till a future day, as the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer was not now in his place. His object 
was, to bring under the view of the house the 
evil of the great increase of crimes, arising out 
of the restriction of Bank payments. For this 
purpose, he should move for an account of 
the number of trials, convictions, and execu¬ 
tions, for forgeries on the Bank of England, 
for 14 years previously to 1797, and for all the 
time since that pet iod. Tnese numbers, since 
the year 1783, wete already in the hands 
of the house, but he was anxious to have the 
several periods fairly arranged, and submitted 
to their consideration. That the convictions 
and executions were fewer in earlier years, 
Would be admitted without argument. But he 
could prove to the house a rapidity of increase 
which must surprise them. In 1812, when the 
question of continuing the Bank restriction was 
discussed, it was argued, that prosecutions were 
much more numerous since the restriction had 
been imposed. It was easily foreseen that the 
multiplication of small notes would afford faci¬ 
lity, and suggest temptations, to forgery. But if 
any man had said that forgeries would, in conse¬ 
quence, be multiplied a hundred fold, he would 
have got no credit for his statement. Yet the 
fact would be found to prove, that for 1 4 years 
preceding 1797, there were only four convic¬ 
tions for forgery on the Bank of England; 
from that period to 1811, there were 448 ; 
so that the number was greatly increased, by the 
suspension of cash payments,, and th^ profuse 
issue of Bank-notes. At this time, then, when j 
it was to ta deliberated whether the restriction I 
should bt longer continued, it was z question of j 
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great, of the very greatest importance, to ascerv 
tain at what expense of human blood the system 
was supported. This would be pretty nearly as*, 
certained by the accounts he should mov* for, as* 
some proportion must have existed between the 
number of convictions and the number of accu¬ 
sations. The sole object of legislation was to> 
relieve, and' to amend mankind. This object 
they professed to have in view in all their deli¬ 
berations ; yet, he feared, they were grossly in¬ 
consistent with themselves. While, by die state- 
lottery, and the suspension of cash payments, 
they encouraged and promoted desperate ad¬ 
ventures, incurable depravity, and the most fetal' 
crimes, no exertion of benevolence could turn 
the balance of account in their fevour.—He 
therefore moved, that an address be presented 
for an account “ of the number of persons pro¬ 
secuted for forging notes of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, and for uttering or possessing such notes, 
knowing them to be foiged, from the 1st of Ja¬ 
nuary 1816, to the 25th of February lsis : dis¬ 
tinguishing the years, thfc number of such of¬ 
fences respectively, and the number who have 
suffered death, oi other punishment.”—Also, 
an account “ of the number of persons convicted 
of foiging notes of the Bank of England, and 
for knowingly uttering or possessing such forged 
notes, who suffered death, for the 14 years 
which preceded the suspension of cash pay¬ 
ments by the Bank in February 1797, distin- 
! guishing the yeais; together with the like 
account, fiom the said suspension to the 25th of 
Februaiy [818.”—There was another part of 
the subject on which information was necessary. 
It might be supposed that, according to the in¬ 
crease of forgeries on the Bank, there was an 
abatement of foigeiies on the coin of the realm, 
in order, therefore, to ascertain the real increase 
or abatement of crime, he also moved, that an 
address be presented, for an account “ of the 
number of persons prosecuted by the officers of 
his Majesty’s mint for counterfeiting the current 
j gold or silver coin of the realm, or for uttering 
the same, for 14 years preceding the suspension 
of cash payments by the Bank oT England, dis¬ 
tinguishing the ycarai the numbers convicted, 

| and those who have suffered death or other pu¬ 
nishment; together with the like account from 
February 1797 to the 25th of February 1818”. 

Mr. Bennet suggested, that the motion should 
be for the numbers committed, or prosecuted, du¬ 
ring the several periods. 

Sir James Macintosh acceded, and the v/ord 
‘ committed’ was inserted accordingly. 

Mr. Grenfell .said, he should not enter info 
the merits of the motion, but content himself 
with expressing his thanks to the hon. mover 
for his very humane and well-timed exertions. 
He would only suggest, whether he might not 
see the propriety of moving, on a future aay, fot 
the proportion of small notes on which prose¬ 
cutions had been instituted. It evidently was 
important to know what proportion of crimes 
and punishments arose from th or ti. notes. 
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Almost all who were convicted of these forge¬ 
ries werelow persons, who could not have an 
opportunity of Committing the same crime as to 
notes of a higher amount. 

Mr. Lockhart hoped, that the conduct of the 
hop. mover would not excite improper commi¬ 
seration for criminals of this description. No 
temptation ought to be considered an adequate 
excuse for great crimes. The great profits 
of the Bank ought to have disposed them to 
encourage artists and chymists to try their in¬ 
genuity in contriving paper and colours, which 
could be neither mistaken nor imitated. It was 
a maxim allowed by all, that the greater the 
difficulty of preventing any crime, the severer 
should be its punishment. 

Sir James Macintosh said, he should not 
now enter into any discussion on chymical co¬ 
lours : but he would say, that he wa6 as unwill¬ 
ing, at least, as the hon. gentleman, to prevent 
injurious and improper commiseration, and as 
anxious to bring forward nothing that might de¬ 
feat, or weaken, the just terrors of the law. The 
question he wished to submit for consideration 
was, whether the legislature had not, at the 
time of the suspension of cash payments, brought 
home temptations of guilt to every bosom. It 
would then be very important, in the view of 
continuing the restrictions, to consider whether 
the most desperate persons, who had forfeited 
their fortunes and their characters, should be 
left to this temptation. That no circumstances 
of temptation were adequate excuse for great 
and dangerous crimes, was a position which he 
did not now need to be taught; but that those 
who supplied the temptation shared in the guilt, 
was a position which he would not renounce. 

After a few words from Mr. Wharton and Ge¬ 
neral Thornton , in support of the motions, they 
were severally agreed to. 

Copy-right.] On the motion of Sir E-Brydges, 
an account was ordered “ of the number of folio, 
quarto, octavo, and duodecimo volumes or pam¬ 
phlets received from Stationers’ Hall by the Bri¬ 
tish Museum under the late copy-right act during 
the last year, from lst January to 31 st December 
1817, distinguishing the numbers of each size.” 

Constables of Westminster.] Mr. Cal- 
craft presented the report of the committee on 
the petition of the high constable of West¬ 
minster, and the petty constables under him. 
The report stated, that the committee did not 
think, from the evidence adduced, that the pe¬ 
titioners were entitled to any further remunera¬ 
tion for their attendance on parliament.—Or¬ 
dered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Absentees.] General Thorfrton, seeing the 
chairman of the finance committee in his place, 
took occasion to ask him, whether the revenue 
withdrawn fropi this country by British subjects 
resident in foreign parts, had yet come under 
foe consideration qf that committee ? 

Mr. D . Qiddy replied in foe negative, adding, 
that he was not aware of any intention to briog 
that subject under their consideration. 
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Wednesday, Feb. 85. 

Finance Committee.] Mr. D. Gilbert, and 
others, brought up a message from the Com¬ 
mons, requesting that Lord Viscount Melville 
might attend the finance oommittee, to he exa¬ 
mined as a witness. The messengers having 
withdrawn, Lord Melville, who was present, 
intimated his assent. The Lord Chancellor then 
ordered foe members of foe House of’ Commons 
to be called in again, and informed them, that 
the noble lord would attend. 

Chimney-Sweepers.] Earl FitxwiUiam pre¬ 
sented a petition of certain inhabitants of Lon¬ 
don and Westminster against the chimney¬ 
sweepers’ regulation bill.—Ordered to lie on fop 
table till the second reading of foe bill. 

On the motion of Lard Auckland , foe report 
of the committee of the house of commons re¬ 
specting chimney-sweepers (sent up in conse¬ 
quence of a message moved by his lordship), 
was ordered to be printed. 

Scotch Burghs.] The Earl of Lauderdale 
presented a petition of the burgesses of Wigtoun, 
complaining of the present set or constitution of 
that burgh. His lordship stated, that, in present¬ 
ing the petition, he did not pledge himself to 
any opinion upon the subject to which it re- 
fened. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Grievances under the Suspension Act.] 
Earl Grosvenor said, he had a petition to pre¬ 
sent of Thomas Evans, late a prisoner in Horse- 
monger-lane gaol, bne of the persons who had 
very properly resisted the measures taken to in¬ 
duce them to enter into recognizances. The 
petition, which was read by the clerk, and laid 
on the table, 'was siffiilar to that presented to 
the commons from foe 6ame individual. (See 
page 377.) . * 

Indemnity Bill.] The Duke of Montrose 
said, it was his duty to present to their lordships 
a Bill, commonly called an Indemnity Bill. 
It was not necessary for him to aay any thing 
in its support in this stage. He should merely 
propose, that it be now read a first time. On 
Friday, when ho,intended to move the second 
reading,’ he should submit to their lordships’ 
consideration some observations on foe naturo 
and object of the measure^ 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he should not 
have troubled their lordships with any remarks 
on the noble duke’s’ proposition at the pre¬ 
sent moment, if he did not conceive that it in¬ 
volved a question of great constitutional diffi¬ 
culty and importance. This consideration in¬ 
duced him to oppose the measure even on the 
first reading. From the title of the bill, as he 
had heard it stated by the noble duke, it apt 
peared to be a bill for indemnifying his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers for every act they had done 
under the suspension of foe habeas corpus. The 
bill, however, for aught foeir lordships knew, 
might extend still further. Now, i0h*t was foe 
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situation jn which their lordships were placed ? 
They knew, by the journals of the other house 
of parliament, that papers had been also sent to 
that, house, and referred to a committee. That 
committee had not yet reported, and their report 
might be such as to render any proceeding of 
the kind now proposed very improper to be 
adopted by their lordships. It surely was not 
known to their lordships, that the report of the 
commons would acquit ministers. It might 

f irove of a very different nature. Suppose it af- 
orded matter on which that house should think 
fit to impeach ministers, their lordships would 
then have to sit as judges on a question which 
thev had previously deteimined. He reminded 
the house, that, on a former occasion, they had 
decided, in accordance with the opinion of a 
noble and learned lord, that they would not en¬ 
tertain a certain measure, because it might come 
before them in their judicial capacity. On the 
same ground, this bill was not fit to be entertain¬ 
ed ; for, if any regulating principle of their pro¬ 
ceedings were more to be regarded than another, 
it was this—that the house ought never to give 
an extrajudicial opinion. This, then, was a ques¬ 
tion of great importance to the constitution, and, 
on that ground, he trusted that their lordships 
would be induced to delay all further proceed¬ 
ings, until they learned what measures might be 
adopted by the house of commons. If they ap¬ 
proved of the principle of the bill proposed by 
the noble duke, and read it a second time on 
Friday next, they might be placed in the situa¬ 
tion of assembling as judges, after they had pre¬ 
judged the question on which they would be 
called to decide. 

The Eail of Liverpool saw no possible ground 
for delay in the objection stated by the noble 
lord. Were it good for afty thing, it would be 
equally good against a measure which their lord¬ 
ships had already sanctioned, namely, the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee to inquire into the 
conduct of ministers on the papers which had 
been submitted to their consideration. This, it 
was true, was done without any knowledge on 
the part of their lordships as to what that com¬ 
mittee would decide: but the objection that the 
house ought not to proceed to a legislative mea¬ 
sure on the opinion of the committee, was equally 
strong against referring the papers to that com¬ 
mittee, in order that tfjey might give an opinion 
,to the house. The committee had examined 
those papers with the utmost attention, and 
had come to an opinion, which was now on 
their lordships’ table. In pursuance of that opi¬ 
nion, his noble friend considered himself bound 
to introduce the bill which he had presented. 
Whether that bill was warranted by the report, 
waft the question to be argued on the second 
reading. The nohle lord had put the case, that 
the committee of the House of Commons might 
ome' to a different conclusion from that of 
ijr lordships’ committee. That was doubtless 
but the supposition afforded no reason 
tire progress of the present me*- 
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sure; since, if what the noble earl had supposed 
should take place, the consequence would be* 
that the commons would throw out the indem¬ 
nity bill when it came before them. Besides, 
the case was by no means a new one, find there 
was, in particular, on the journals of the parlia¬ 
ment of Ireland, a recent precedent for the 
course now taken. The bill to indemnify bis 
Majesty's servants for their proceedings during 
the disturbances in Ireland originated in the 
House of Lords, and it never was suggested 
there, that it ought to be delayed, until it should 
be seen what decision the House of Commons 
came to. It was most unreasonable to argue 
that their lordships ought to delay a measure 
which appeared to be the necessary result of the 
report of their committee, until the other house 
of parliament came to a decision. Their lord¬ 
ships were not bound to regulate their proceed¬ 
ings by that decision, of which, indeed, they 
could regulaiiy know nothing, except through 
the medium of the votes of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Upon the whole, then, the noble earl 
had not stated any thing that should induce, 
the house to stay the legislative measure now 
proposed to them. Whatever objections that 
measure might be liable to, would come regu- 
laily under discussion, on the second reading of 
the bill, on Fiiday next. 

Lord Holland said, lie expected that the noble 
duke would have stated more at length what was 
the nature of the bill he had presented. lie, 
however, did not mean to occupy their lord- 
ships’ time with any observations on that point. 
He now rose merely to notice the answer which 
had been given to the objection of his noble 
friend, who had been, it appeared, in some mea¬ 
sure, misunderstood. Ilis noble friend had not 
argued that the house could not entertain this 
bill. His objection merely amounted to this— 
that, in a constitutional point of view, it was not 
proper, nor prudent, to proceed with such a mea- 
suie when the other house of parliament had 
still to decide on the question of the conduct of 
ministers, and when there was before that house 
a considerable number of petitions, complaining 
of highly improper and unconstitutional acts. 
To the argument of tlfe impropriety of proceed¬ 
ing with the measure under such circumstances, 
the noble secretary of state had given no satis¬ 
factory answer. He had referred 10 one prece¬ 
dent, which appeared to be that which occui red 
in 1798, in the house of loids of Ireland : but 
that was the precedent of a measure which had 
been condemned by the first lawyers in Ireland, 
and in this country, and which was the disgrace 
of the parliament that passed it. The reference 
to such a precedent as that, afforded further 
reason for a vigilant observance of this bill, lest 
some of the enormous provisions of the Irish 
act should be included in it. Without even 
waiting for the report of the committee of the 
commons, it was possible, that a member of 
that house might become possessed of facts, 
which would enable him to lay on the table 
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article* of impeachment against some of his 
Majesty’s ministers. If such a proceeding were 
to take place, their lordships would be reading 
a second time a bill for indemnifying those who 
Were about to be accused at tneir bar. The 
noble secretary of state had reminded their lord- 
ships, that the commons might reject the bill of 
indemnity. Certainly they might 5 but then it 
was to be recollected, that, besides that rejection,- 
they might also come to the bar with a solemn 
accusation against those whom their lordships 
had just declared innocent. If their lordships 
wished, that their acquittal should be honourable 
to those in whose favour it might be pronounc¬ 
ed, they would adopt the course recommended 
by his noble friend. Could the people of Eng¬ 
land think an acquittal honourable and impartial, 
when it would appear to them that the question 
had been already prejudged ? To delay die pro¬ 
gress of this bill was no denial of their lordships’ 
power to originate and pass it. All that was 
proposed by his noble friend was, that they 
should suspend further proceedings on it, until 
after the report of the committee of the House of 
Commons should be made, and that there should 
be no reason to suppose that any articles of im¬ 
peachment would be brought up from that house. 

The Duke of Montrose said, that the bill was 
of the same nature as the bill# of indemnity 
proposed in similar cases, and he saw no reason 
for delaying its progress on the possibility of 
some other proceeding being instituted in the 
commons. It was impossible to tell how long 
they might have to wait for the decision of the 
other house ; and, upon the same principle, the 
whole session might be allowed to pass away 
before the bill was read. He could not, on such 
grounds, consent to the house depriving itself of 
the opportunity of proceeding with a measure 
which they haa an unquestionable right to insti¬ 
tute, and the propriety of which appeared to 
him equally undoubted. 

Lord Holland moved, that instead of the word 
“ now” for the first reading, the words “ this 
day se’nnight” be inserted. 

The question was put, that the word “ now” 
stand part of the questioq, which was carried 
in the affirmative. 

The bill was then read a first time, ordered to 
be printed,and to be read a second time on Friday. 
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Watchmakers.] The following petition 
of watchmakers in Aberdeen was presented, 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 
“ That the petitioners are under the neces¬ 
sity of complaining to the house of a grievance 
which they suffer in being subjected to the pay¬ 
ment of the plate licence duty of 4l. 12s. per 
annum, and the only article of plate connected 
with their trade is the case of the watch, and 
this article pays a duty to government on heing 
manufactured in London before it comes into 
their possession, while silyei smiths and dealers 
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in silver plate pay only the same licence ; the 
consequence is*- that silversmiths now deal hi 
watches, and, as they pay only the same-licence 
duty for all kinds of silver plate as the petition 
ers do for watch cases, they are enabled to sell 
watches at a cheaper rate, and have by that 
means engrossed the trade; the country is now 
nearly filled with watches, and the principal de¬ 
mand for some time past in Scotland has been 
from labourers and farm servants, but owing to 
the pressure of the times, and particularly to 
the circumstance of the wages of, this descrip¬ 
tion of persona being now reduced to about one 
third- part of what they were formerly, the de¬ 
mand has very much decreased, and it is a fact 
that not one of the petitioners can now gain so 
much from the sale of watches in the course of 
a year as would pay the annual licence of 4l. 
1 2s. ; that this tax U unequal, and peculiarly 
oppressive on the petitioners and watchmakers 
in general, must also appear from the circum¬ 
stance that each of them is obliged to pay an 
annual licence duty equal to what can be exact¬ 
ed from the most extensive silversmith and 
dealer in plate in the city of London, and should 
this tax be persisted in, the petitioners must in¬ 
evitably give up the selling, and confine them¬ 
selves to the repairing of watches; as this tax 
bears so hard on watchmakers, and particularly 
on the petitioners, and as it yields a mere trifle 
to government, they trust that the house, on 
taking the grievance into consideration, will see 
sufficient cause for repealing the act granting the 
plate licence duty in so far as it affects watch¬ 
makers; may it therefore please the house to 
take the matter into consideration, and repeal 
the act allowing the plate licence duty in so far 
as it affects the petitioners and watchmakers in 
the kingdom.” 

Mr. P. Moore then moved, that a select com¬ 
mittee be appointed “ to consider of the laws 
relating to watchmakers, and to report their ob¬ 
servations and opinion thereupon, and the mi¬ 
nutes of the evidence taken before them to the 
house.”—The motion was agreed to, and Mr. P. 
Moore, Mr. Butterworth, Sir W. Curtis, and 
several other gentlemen were named on the com¬ 
mittee. The report presented to the house on 
the llth of July 1817, was ordered to be refer¬ 
red to them. 

Privately Stealing.] Sir 5. Romil/y, after 
having moved that the act of the 10 th and nth 
of William III. c. 23, intituled, “ An act lor 
die better apprehending, prosecuting, and pu¬ 
nishing of felons that commit Burglary, House¬ 
breaking, or Robbery in Shops, Warehouses, 
Coach-nouses, or Stables, or that steal Horses,” 
should be entered as read, stated, that he rose 
for the purpose of moving for leave to bring-in 
a bill to repeal so much thereof as takes away- 
the benefit of clergy from persons privately 
stealing goods in any Shop, Warehouse, Coach¬ 
house or ^Stable. It would not be necessary 
for him to trouble the house at any length, 
because their opinion on this subject Had already 
been strongly expressed. The bill for which 
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he was about to more, had passed the House house, and still more to those of fraudulent 
of Commons four times; twice in the last bankruptcy and forgery. With respect ta the 
parliament, and twice in the present. On the former, those who vrere acquainted with the 
last occasion, the bill passed without any oppo- bankrupt laws must know what a number of 
sition whatever; he might therefore say, unam- fraudulent cases had occurred, particularly during 
mouslv; vet it was in each instance rejected the last forty years. By the 5th of George II., 
by the other house. In proposing an alteration c. 30., any bankrupt who refuses or neglects to 
of the law, it would be proper to take a view surrender to h» commission, or who conceals 
of what the state of it reallv was, according to or embezzles his effects to the value of 20/., is 
nSde inwhich ftwls at’present almi- guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. This 
nistered. This might best appear from the re- was a crime for which it had been long under* 
turns of the number of criminals apprehended, stood, that no mercy was to be expected from 
tried, convicted, and executed. In the course the crown. It had been thought, that the in* 
of 12 years, from 180.5 to 1817 inclusive, 655 terests of trade required, that this law should, 
persons had been indicted for the crime of be most rigorously enforced, and there was only 
stealing privately in a shop property to the va- one instance of a person (of the name of Bui* 
lue of as. Of these, 177 were acquitted; 113 lock) convicted of it being pardoned, and that 
were capitally convicted, and not one was exe- under very peculiar circumstances. But the 
cuted. In the remaining 365 cases, the jury, consequence of this had been, that though the 
either finding that the property was not of the crime was very common, convictions of ot- 
value of 58., or that it was not stolen privately, fenders were extremely rare. During a period 
acquitted the prisoners of the capital pait of the of 85 years, he believed there had been only 
charge, but found them guilty of simple larceny, four instances of conviction for fraudulent hank- 
It was evident, therefore, either that these 365 ruptcy. While the punishment was so dread* 
persons had been improperly charged with a fill, men were unwilling to prosecute. Credi* 
capital offence; or that the juries, influenced tors were often defrauded, but they came to a 
by feelings of humanity, had, in so many in- determination to leave their debtor to enjoy com- 
sfances, violated their oaths. It was tree, there plete impunity, rather than take the alternative 
were high authorities in justification of this kind of proceedings which might lead to the shed- 
of pious perjury, as Mr. Justice Blackstone was ding of blood. {Hear.) But he was satisfied, 
pleased to call it. That learned judge had that if the punishment were less severe, the 
stated 9 that the mercy of juries would often number of those who committed such Kauai 
make them strain a point, and bring in larceny would be considerably diminished. 1 he offence 
to be under the value laid in the indictment, of Forgery had also greatly increased—perhaps 
when it was really of much greater value. In such by the long existence of so much paper cur- 
cascs, (he adds) considering the great interme- rency, not merely of the Bank of England, but 
di.ite alteration in the price or denomination of of other bodies, and the general augmentation 
money, the punishment of death is undoubtedly of the number of paper securities. By a multi, 
a very rigorous law, and made Sir Henry Spel- tude of statutes, the greater part of which had 
man, (above a century since, when money was been passed during the present reign, this crime 
at twice its present rate) complain, that while was declared, to oe felony without benefit of 
evei y thing else was risen in its nominal value, clergy; and, in almost every case, the law had 
and oecome dearer, the life of man had conti- been carried into execution. The severity of 
nually grown cheaper. {Hear, hear.) This the law had not, however, caused a diminution 
practice, however, of acquitting criminals, with of the crime. On the contrary, the crime had 
a view to save them from the severity of the greatly multiplied, and he was persuaded, that its 
law, had a most immoral tendency, and he (Sir frequent punishment by death, excited a strong 
Samuel Romilly) contended, that it was the duty feeling of compassion on the part of the public 
of the legislature to remove all temptations to it. towards the sufferers. Indeed, some recent ex- 
By the mode in which the law had been recent- amples of this punishment had made a deep im- 
ly administered, the crime of shop-lifting had pression on the public. That day se’nnight two 
gone on increasing in a regular progression, women had been executed for forgery, and that 
The extraordinary severity of the law often very morning two boys, one 16 and the other 17 
prevented persons, whose property was stolen, years of age, would have been executed for the 
from prosecuting; but, if the punishment of same crime, had it not been for the exertions of a 
death were taken away, that unwillingness to worthy magistrate and an hon. friend of his, (Mr. 
prosecute would be removed, and, consequently, Alderman Wood, and Mr. Bennet) who had 
prosecutions would multiply, and the sentence detected a conspiracy for the purpose of 
of the law be carried into force. In considering their seduction, and who had successfully 
this subject, it was important to direct the atten- pressed a recommendation for a suspension of 
tion of the house to other branches of the cri- their punishment. Was it possible that such 
minal law, in which it would be seen, that, un- spectacles as these could have any other effect 
der the operation of severe enactments, the than to produce, not obedience to the law, but 
crimes intended to be checked had greatly in- compassion for those who transgressed it ? If the 
creased. He alluded to the offence of stealing sanction of the law was insufficient to prevent 
to the amount of forty shillings in a dwelling- the crime, it was calculated to produce the worst 
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effects. There was not only the los» of liv«4, quenceS QA the men, women, t and chihireny by 
but the deterioration of moral feeling, which whom it was beheld. There was no authority 
such exhibitions were calculated to occasion, for it. All that it was, justifiable to da with- die 
It was the duty'of the legislature to- inculcate body of a man on whom a coroner’s jjury had 
respect, and not disregard, ror human life. This pronounced a verdict of self-murder, was, to 
sentiment had been much better expressed- by bury it without the rites of the church. But it 
Mr. Burke, in speaking of the punishment of a wasi a- grave matter of complaint, that a sheriff 
great many persons for political crimes. “ Such or any other person, should take upon- himself to 
executions,” said Mr. Burke, “ only increase pronounce an. individual- under such circunte 
the ferocity of men, and teach them to regard stances guilty of another crime, for which, he 
their .awn lives and the lives of others as of little had not been, tried (however evident his,gjiilt 
value; whereas, the great policy, of government might appear), and to cause his exhibition in so 
is, to teach the people to think both of great im- hideous a form, and in a way so disgraceful to 
poitance in the eyes of God and the state; and the character of the country, and so injurious to 
never to be sacrificed, or even hazarded, to gra- the morals of the people.—The house would 
tify their passions, or lor any thing but the duties well remember the strong and impressive ruul- 
prescribea by the rules of morality, and under ner in which a late right non. gentleman of di»> 
the direction of public law and public autho- tinguished talents (Mr. Sheridan) had reprobated 
rity.” Before he sat down he begged leave to a similar scene that was allowed to take place a 
say a few words on a public spectacle, which few years ago. (The case .of Williams, the sup- 
had been within a few days made at New- posed murderer of the family of the Marrs.) 
gate, of a wretched man who, being accused Such disgraceful exhibitions deserved to, be 
of murder, had destroyed himself. It was noticed, and he trusted that they would not oc- 
stated in the newspapers of the day, that the cur again.—The hon. .and learned gentleman 
mangled and bloody corpse had been exhibit- concluded, by moving for leave to bring in the bilJ^ 
ed in an elevated situation, with a small gal- repeating his conviction* that the substitution of 
lows erected over it, to which was appended a milder punishment than that of death, would 
the instrument of destruction. Such a horrid tend more effectually to prevent the crime of 
exhibition, he was peisuaded, was calculated larceny in Shops, Warehouses, Coach-houses 
to produce the most mischievous conse- and Stables *. 

* Ity the 8th ot Elizabeth, c. 4. the offence ol tJnnc 19, 1816) stated, that " one cause of the in- 
privately stealing from a*man’s person, as by picking * rcase of felonies is owing to the capital part being 
his pocket, or the like, (to the value of i'W.) was taken off from the privately stealing from the per- 
punishable by death. Ten years ago, Sir Samuel >on j” and he added, in pioof of this assertion, 
Komiliy brought in a bill to abolixh this offence, and “ that theie ai« now many more prosecutions for 
substituted in its place a new offence, one of a much that offence than formerly.”—Sir Samuel Romilly, 
wider description, and which was intended to coinpre- however, in his examination before the committee, 
bend a much greater number of eases, namely, that (June 25, 1816) observed, that “ he did not believe 
of stealing from (hr person, whe ther privately or not. that the repeal of the act of Elizabeth had caused 
The reason for thus altering the description of the any increase of the crime; on the contrary, he be- 
offence was, that tlu* privacy of the stealing reqni- heved, that as far as it had had any operation, it had 
site to bring the act within the statute, though it did prevented the commission of thecrime.—The mode in 
not in truth constitute the lieinmiMiess of the crime, which it had been attempted to prove that the crime 
had the effect of gieatly confining the operation of had been increased, was, by shewing that there had 
the law. If the person robbed perceived the theft been a greater number of prosecutions for the offence 
while it was committed, the Judges held, that it *inee, than there was before the capital punishment 
was not done pnvatcly; and, in many instances, the was abolished. An increase, however, of proteco- 
very effmnleiy with w’lucli the crime was committed, tions does not of itself prove an increase Of crime*, 
protected the delinquent from the more seveie U appealed somewhat a strange mode of proving 
punishment which the law- had appointed. The diffi- that any measure had failed of success, to shew that 
cully of bringing a case within the statute was such, it bad produced the very effects which were expected 
that, though the crimo of picking pockets was tre- Irom it. Jf of 100 offences committed btfore the rc- 
quciit, prosecutions, or at least convictions upon peal, only 10 were the subject of prosecution, an 
the statute, even if there had been no reluctance in increase of the crime would not be proved by shewing 
prosecutors, or juries, to do their doty, never could that the prosecutions had increased from 10 to 90.— 
be very iiiiiim runs. To remedy these- defects in the The constquence of this alteration of the law has 
law, the statute of 48 Cm. III. e. 189', was brought been, not only to remove the unwillingness of prose- 
in hy Sir Mmniel Romilly, awl was altered to ita»pre- cufors to indiet, but to bring within the aggravated 
sent form at the suggestion of Sir Thomas I'lumer. crime described in the new statute, a very great sum- 
It enacts, that persons feloniously stealing from the ber of offences, which even the most willing prosecu- 
person, whether privily er not, but without lore* or 'tors never could have charged as a capital crime, or 
putting in fear, and all present aiding os abetting, any otherwise than a simple larceny.. Nothing, 
shall be punished, at the discretion of the couri, with therefore, can be more calculated ro deceive, than to 
transportation for seven years or tor lilt-, or imprison- 'compare the number of persons indicted since the 
ed, or confined to hard labour for n period not ex- ;*ct of 1808, for stealing from the person, with those 
Ceeding three, years,——Sir John Silvester, the recorder indicted before the passing of that act, for stealing 
Of London, in. his examination before the select com- ’priee f sfy from the person. They are quite different 
mien-e appointed by the Neuse of Commons to in- offences.* 
qwire into the state e# Mm peNeoof the metropolis. 
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Mr. John Smith said, he did not wish to state Rose’s having accepted that office was not be¬ 
any thing that might take off the effect of fore the house. 

what had fallen from the hon. and learned gentle- . Sir M. W. Ridley rose, and moved a new writ, 
man. Circumstances enabled him to confirm After a few words from Mr. Tierney, and 
what he had said on some points, especially as Mr. Curwen, Lord Castlereagh moved, that the 
to only four convictions under the bankrupt discussion on this point should be adjourned 
laws. The instances of concealments fraudu- till Friday. At present, there was no document 
lently made in bankruptcy were, indeed, in- before the house on the subject, 
numerable. As to the crime of forgery, it Sir J. Newport observed, that when a member 
had increased during the last four or five accepted the Chiltem hundreds, no document 
years; and several persons were now waiting to was required. Here it was notorious, that the 
take their trial for that offence. He believed that individual in question had accepted tile office, 
neither the house, nor the country at large, were and had appointed a deputy, 
aware of the numerous offences of this kind that The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
were compromised and hushed up. Bankers that this was only surmise. Would the hon. 
were perpetually liable to the effects of this member who moved for the writ, take on himself 
crime. They had, indeed, formed an association, to say, on his own knowledge, that Mr. Rose 
and appointed a solicitor for the prosecution of had performed any act in the execution of the 
offenders; but they were very often moved by office of clerk of the parliaments ? 
pity, and acted contrary to the principles of Sir M. W. Ridley acknowledged that he was 
their society. not prepaied to take on himself this responsibi- 

Sir John Newport thought, that no stronger lity ; but he had been informed, on good aulho- 

S roof was necessary, to shew the solidity of nis rity, that Mr. Rose had appointed a deputy. 

on. and learned friend’s views, than the state- Mr. Rose’s name was in the patent for the rever- 
ment of such numbers of offences being hushed sion of the office in question, 
up. He hoped that hia hon. and learned friend . Lord Milton recollected, that when the present 
would persevere in bringing such matters to a Lord Lindsey was member for Staffordshite, a 
conclusion; and he trusted, that noble and learn-, new wiit was moved for General Bertie, who 
ed persons would be induced to pause, before had become Earl of Lindsey. A doubt, how- 
they rejected such important measures. ever, arising, whether he would actually suc- 

Leave was then given to biing in the bill. ceed to the title, the writ was superseded, and 
Persons Arrested for Treason.] Sir no injury was done to tl\p representation. But, 
William Burroughs moved an address, “For a in the present case, the house was actually de- 
retufn of all persons arrested, committed, or | prived of the representative for Southampton, 
detained on treasonable charges in the year iai7; j who must be presumed to have accepted the 
distinguishing such as were committed on charges I office of clerk of the parliaments, as his name was 
of high treason fiom those committed for suspi- inserted in the patent for the reversion to that 
cion of high treason or for treasonable practices; office. 

and also distinguishing such as were committed Mr. Abercrombv said, that, under the circum- 
by warrants issued by his majesty’s secretaries stances which had; been stated, he would rccom- 
of state from those committed by justices of mend his hon. friend to allow the matter to stand 
peace; together with the names, additions, or over till Friday next, in order that it might be 
descriptions of the 'said persons, their occupa- ascertained, in the mean time, whether Mr. Rose 
tions, ages, and places of abode respectively, at had accepted the office. (Hear, hear.) 
the times of their being arrested, as tar as the The question was put from the chair j and it 
same are known; and a return of the different was carried, that the debate should be adjourned 
prisons to which they were fii st committed and till Friday. 

afterwards removed,”and of the authority or Mr. Macdonald then moved, that the speaker 
orders by which such of the said persons as do issue his warrant to the clerk of the crown 
were not brought to trial ■ftere released from for a new writ for a member to serve in this pre¬ 
confinement : together with the respective dates ! sent parliament, for the borough of Christchurch, 
of their arrest and release; distinguishing such in the room of the late George Rose, Esq. 
as were required to enter, and did actually enter. Ordered. 

into recognizances before justices of peace for Pardon of Conspirators.] A Member said, 
their appearance after being released, and such that seeing a right hon.gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) 
whose recognizances were afterwards vacated, > in his place, he wished to inquire, whether there 
and the dates of their being so vacated, at the was'any truth in the information which he had 
desire or on the motion of his majesty’s attorney- lately received on visiting Newgate, namely, 
general.”—Ordered. that Brock, Power and PeRsam, three men capi- 

Clerk of the Parliaments.] Mr. Mae- tally convicted, about a year and a half ago, of 
donald asked, why a new writ had not been being accessories before the fact to coining, had 
moved for Southampton, in the room of George been discharged on a free pardon {hear, hear) ? 
Henry Rose, esq. who had accepted the office of If this was tne case, he wished next to ask the 
clerk of the parliaments, and who had actually light hon. gentleman, whether he had any ob- 
appointed‘a deputy to execute the office? jection to tne production of the opinion of th* 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the fact of Mr. judges on which a free pardon was granted to 
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those men ? The house would recollect, that, 
about eighteen months ago^three poor Irishmen 
were convicted of coining, and that it afterwards 
turned out, that these poor men were employed 
by Brock, Pelham ana Power, who set them to 
work, for the purpose of procuring their con¬ 
viction. Brock, Pelham and Power were then 
tried, and convicted of being accessory to coin¬ 
ing before the fact. But he understood, that a 
doubt had arisen in the mind of' some of the 
judges, on the trial of a police officer (Vaughan) 
for a similar offence, whether, as the law stood, 
a person could be convicted of being accessory 
before the fact to coining; and the point was 
accordingly reserved for the opinion of the 
twelve judges. His only object now, was to ob¬ 
tain satisfactory information with respect to the 

{ 'round on which those blood-hounds had been 
et loose on the public to commit'similar crimes 
(hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bathurst said, the hon. gentleman had 
stated the result in this case quite correctly. It 
had been found by the twelve judges, that, as the 
law now stood, it wa9 impossible to convict 
those persons of the offence for which they were 
tried. The law officers of the crown, how 
greatly soever they might wish such criminals 
to suffer the execution of the law, had found 
that they could not be brought to punishment. 
He was glad that this matter had now been agi¬ 
tated, as it was desirable that the public should 
know the ground on which those persons had 
been liberated. At the same time, he begged to 
state, that the law-officers had been desired to 
take into consideration the necessity of introduc¬ 
ing an act for the amendment of the law in 
that particular. With respect to the opinion of 
the judges, on which those men had received 
their pardon, it did not exist in such a shape as 
to be laid before the house. This was all the 
explanation which he was enabled to give to the 
statement of the hon. member. 

Sir Francis Burdett conceived, that in a matter 
of such consequence as tire pardon of these 
wretches, it was highly proper that the opinion 
on which it was granted should be produced to 
the house. He apprehended, that, without an 
opinion of the judges distinctly pronounced, 
the ministers of the crown had no right to advise 
a free pardon. He trusted, therefore, that the 
pardon in some shape or other, and the opinion 
of the judges, would be laid before the house. 

The Attorney-General begged to state the par¬ 
ticulars of this case. A police-officer of the 
name of Vaughan, who was prosecuted for the 
crime of being accessory to coining before the 
fact, having been found guilty, the point whether, 
as the law stood, a person could be so convicted, 
was reserved for the opinion of the twelve 
judges, and, in the meantime, certain other per¬ 
sons, who stood in a similar situation, were pro¬ 
secuted, and found guilty. The case of the first 
of these persons, and not that of Brock, Pelham, 
and Power, came to be argued before the twelve 
judges io the exchequer chamber, and the judges 
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thought, that the facts charged did not amount to 
the criipe imputed to him. Though the case of 
Brock, Pelham, and Power, had not been 
argued before the judges, it was exactly of a 
similar nature with the other, and it was deemed 
advisable, that a pardon should be extended 
to them. The person whose case had been 
argued before the. twelve judges had also been 
convicted on a charge of a different nature, of a 
conspiracy to procure the commission of certain 
crimes; but Brock, Power, and Pelham had only 
been convicted of the crime which he had already 
mentioned. He had since applied his mind to 
the subject, but he found some difficulty in fram¬ 
ing an act to reach such cases. The prosecu¬ 
tion against Brock, Power, and Pelhani, had 
been carried on by the city of London with 
great assiduity; and, with respect to the law 
officers of the crown, he could assure the house, 
that there never existed a more serious and anx¬ 
ious desire of bringing persons to justice. (Hear, 
hear , hear, hear.) But, when the law came to be 
discussed, and most ably and gravely it was dis¬ 
cussed, some very nice points arose, and the 
learned judges were of opinion, that judgment 
could not be executed. The offence was enor¬ 
mous, and could not fail of being held in the 
reatest abhorrence. The persons, he admitted, 
eserved to suffer the most condign punishment, 
but the law was defective; and, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, they were pardoned. 

Lord Stanley was proceeding to offer some 
observations, when 

Lord Castlereagh rose to order. There was 
no motion, he said, before the house; and no 
benefit could arise from prolonging the conver¬ 
sation. 

Mr. Brougham said, he was not satisfied with 
the explanation which had been given respecting 
this extraordinary case. It had been stated, that 
Brock, Power, and Pelham, had received a free 
pardon ; but he wished to know, whether they 
were not to be indicted for a conspiracy to 
seduce the poor Irishmen to commit a capital 
offence ? 

Mr. Bathurst said, it was not in his power to 
give any further explanation on the case of these 
persons. 

Lord Milton wished to know, in what manner 
this case had come before the twelve judges. He 
conceived this to be a most important point, and 
it ought to be distinctly stated. 

The Attorney-General observed, that on the 
trial of Vaughan, an objection had been taken 
on a point of law, and this point, the learned 
judge who presided on the trial, reserved for the 
opinion of the twelve judges. The opinion of 
the twelve judges, after hearing counsel on this 
I point, was what he had already stated. 

Lord Milton asked, whether he was to under¬ 
stand that the point had been reserved in the case 
of these three persons ! (No, from the ministerial 
bench.) Then he was to understand, that the 
point had been reserved on the trial of another 
person, and that the case of these person* waft 
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so similar to that in which the twelve judges 
3iafl 'gives their opinion, that his Majesty’s mi- 
wisters, without any point being reserved in their 
'Case, had advised a free pardon to be given to 
‘them. It struck his mind that they had acted 
father precipitately in this case. 

The Attorney-General said, it was considered 
■that the first decision decided also the second 
case. Under these circumstances, it became the 
■duty of those who were concerned for the 
'Crown to take care that the sentence of the law, 
in the case of Brock, Pelham, and Power, should 
tiot be carried into execution, however they 
might abhor the crimes of which those persons 
had been convicted. I 

Sir F. Burdett was about to offer his opinions 
on this case, when I 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
order. 

Sir F. Burdett said, the right hon. gentleman 
would not gain any thing by this mode of pro¬ 
ceeding; for, in a very few words, he could 
make a motion Which would detain the house 
more than two hours. He wished to know why 
those persons had not been indicted for a con¬ 
spiracy to take away men’s lives for money ? 

Mr. Bathurst, in reply, stated, that he had 
given all the information in his power. 

Usury Laws.] Mr. Seijeant Onslow gave no¬ 
tice, that on the 8th of April next, he should 
submit a motion to the house, respecting the 
laws which prohibit the taking of interest for 
money, or limit the rate thereof. 

Coroners’ Rewards Bill.] Mr. Mellisk 
moved the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. JDUkinson, Mr. Cur wen, and Mr. Sha<ut 
Lefevre, contended, that an increase of allow¬ 
ance to coroners was unnecessary, and highly 
objectionable. 

Mr. Mellish argued, that die allowance to 
coroners was at present very inadequate. 

Mr. P. Moore perfectly concurred with the 
hon. gentlemen who had preceded him; and, 
to .prevent any further discussion, he moved, that 
the bill be read a second time on this day six 
months. 

General Thornton rose to second this motion. 
Two years ago, he found that inquests had been 
holden without any occasion for them, and that 
the county of Middlesex had been subjected to 
very unnecessary charges. If this bill were suf- 
fered to pass, tne same sort of practice would 
be carriea into other parts of the country. 

The question was then called for, ana stran. 
gers were ordered to Withdraw. 

On a division the numbers were— 

For the second reading ... 13 
Against it. no 

Majority .... 17 
Thebifi was thus lost. 

Exchequer Bills.] An account was pre¬ 
sented « ofall interest paid on exqjiequer bills 
in three years,ending the 3th of January i«i 7 , 
distmgui|hing each year, with the average there- 
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of.”—Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. (See the Appendix.) 

Report op the Secret Committee.] Mr. 
Macdonald rose, and begged to ask a question of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Bath¬ 
urst) whether the report of the secret committee 
would be presented this evening ? 

Mr. Bathurst, in reply, said, that a poiftt had 
arisen late in the day, which had prevented the 
committee from coming to a conclusion. He 
thought it probable, however, that the report 
would be presented at the next sitting of the 
house. 

Her Majesty’s Birth Day.] On the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was 
ordered, that the house should adjourn ovfr to¬ 
morrow, it being the day appointed for die cele¬ 
bration of her Majesty’s birth. 
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Friday, Feb. 27. 

Grievances under the Suspension Act.] 
Earl Grosvenor presented a petition of Samuel 
Bagguley, of Manchester, complaining of his 
treatment under the act for suspending the habeas 
coipus. It was to the same purport as that pre¬ 
sented to the commons on the 16th instant. (See 
page 411.) 

Indemnity Bill.] Lord Holland present¬ 
ed a petition, purporting to be from the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and livery of London, in com¬ 
mon hall assembled, praying that the bill of in¬ 
demnity might not pass into a law. His lord- 
ship said, the petition was signed by the loid 
mayor, two aldermen, and twelve common-coun- 
cilmen, which, he understood, was the number 
requisite to constitute a common hall of the city 
of London. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the peti¬ 
tion could only be received as the petition of 
those who had signed it. 

The petition was read, and ordered to He on 
the table, merely as coming fi om the lord mayor, 
the two aldermen, and the twelve common-coun- 
cilmen who had signed it. 

The Duke of Montrose then said, that in rising 
to move the second reading of the bill of indem¬ 
nity, it appeared to him necessary, as a justifica¬ 
tion of the measure, to refer to the circumstances 
which had caused it to be brought forward. In 
doing this, he should have to tiouble their lord- 
ships by recalling to their recollection what had 
been the situation of the country daring the last 
session, and for some time previous to its com¬ 
mencement. He might, perhaps, by some, be 
thought to deviate from the object under con¬ 
sideration, by the period to which he was dis¬ 
posed to trace back the circumstances which had 
rendered the measures adopted in the last ses¬ 
sion necessary: but he could not refrain from 
referring to the alarming symptoms of disorder 
which had prevailed in some parts of the coun¬ 
try for seveial years past. Their lordships were 
well aware of the atrocious transactions which 
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took place in the disturbed districts of Leicester 
and Nottingham, where the destruction of frames 
and houses, and the perpetration of murder, were 
carried on by a regular system, to the astonish¬ 
ment and terror of the country. Many of the per- 
sons, who had suffered for these crimes, had con¬ 
fessed, that an organized plan had existed for de¬ 
stroying frames and other property, and that even 
a pnce was put upon men's lives. It had been ac¬ 
knowledged, that there was a plan for shooting 
the judge (Mr. Justice Graham}upon the circuit, 
and that money had actually been raised for carry¬ 
ing that plan into effect. While these alarming 
symptoms prevailed, clubs of various names ana 
descriptions, and union societies,had been formed 
in different parts of the country, under the pre¬ 
tence of seeking a reform in parliament. These 
clubs communicated with each other, and with 
associations of the same kind in London. They 
even appointed delegates to assemble in the me¬ 
tropolis. The institution of these clubs was fol¬ 
lowed by public meetings held in different quar¬ 
ters of the country^ at which the most inflamma¬ 
tory and seditious language was used. Having 
reminded their lordships of the situation of the 
country under this dreadful system, he now 
came to that recent period which had been un¬ 
fortunately marked by the loss of trade, and the 
decline or manufactures. There was then no 
regular employment for that useful class of men, 
the agricultural labourers. Many of the country 
banks had stopped, the farmers had no sale for 
their produce, and, consequently, were no longer 
able to pay their rents. At that most extraor¬ 
dinary ana distressing period, meetings of the 
nature of those to which he had already advert¬ 
ed took place in the metropolis, and various parts 
of the country. Their lordships would recol¬ 
lect the two which had been held in Spa-fields. 
The second of these had led to robbery and 
assassination, if not to high treason. That 
alarming disturbance was soon followed by the 
atrocious insult and attack on the person of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, which took 
place while he was in the act of proceeding to 
exercise his royal functions in that house. After 
that transaction, their lordships and the other 
house of parliament thought fit, in consequence 
of the general state of the country, to appoint 
a secret committee, to inquire into and report on 
the evidence laid before them. The opinion of 
those committees had been solemnly recorded 
and sanctioned, and, upon their report, a bill was 
introduced and passed for suspending some part 
of the act of habeas corpus, namely, in its 
application to the apprehending of persons 
Charged with designs against his Majesty’s per¬ 
son and government. That bill was opposed, 
and underwent much discussion. It was assert¬ 
ed, thatthe existing laws possessed sufficient 
strength and energy to protect the constitution; 
and it was asked, why resort to the measure then 
proposed, when the disturbances complained of 
could be suppressed without it? His answer 
was, that those who proposed the suspension of 
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the habeas corpus were not afraid of the consti¬ 
tution. They did not apprehend that the con¬ 
stitution would be overthrown. They had no 
fear that their lordships would be interrupted in 
the exercise of their functions, or that tne suc¬ 
cession of the throne in the house of Hanover 
would be altered. All the fear which the support¬ 
ers of the bill had, was for what might befall the 
unfortunate persons, to guard against whose mis¬ 
conduct its provisions were framed. It was for 
the sake of those infatuated men, for the sake of 
humanity alone, that the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act had been proposed. And here he 
would ask their lordships, as a noble lord had 
emphatically asked when the bill was in pro¬ 
gress in that house, whether they did not think 
it better to prevent crimes than to punish them ? 
His noble friends were perfectly sensible, that, 
in the ordinary state of the law, they could have 
put down every disturbance whicn had taken 
place. They could have easily employed force 
enough for that purpose; but, then, it must have 
been employed at the expense of thousands of 
lives. Their lordships, therefore, passed the act 
for suspending the habeas corpus on the ground 
of humanity, as well as for securing the peace 
and tranquillity of the country. With a view 
to those objects, it had appeared to them indis¬ 
pensably necessary; and, in passing it, they must 
have looked forward to the introduction of the 
present bill, which was the natural consequence 
of their agreeing to suspend the habeas corpus 
act. The present bill was merely a corollary 
deduced from that which had preceded it. 
Their lordships had hoped, that the first act for 
suspending the habeas corpus, which had been 
passed during the laBt session of parliament, 
would have been sufficient to restore tranquillity 
to the country; but, in this, they were disap¬ 
pointed, and it had been found necessary to re¬ 
new it. Public meetings, of a seditious and in¬ 
flammatory tendency, continued to be held; 
and one, in particular, of a very alarming de¬ 
scription, took place at Manchester. At that 
meeting, it was proposed to petition life Prince 
Regent; but the petitions were not to be con¬ 
veyed to the foot of the throne in the usual 
manner; they were to be carried up to the me¬ 
tropolis by large bodies of persons, who evi¬ 
dently intended to seek their object, not by 
prayer, but by alarm, or force. What would 
have been the consequence, had those men been 
permitted to proceed on their march from Man¬ 
chester ? They would, in all probability, have 
committed numerous robberies and murders on 
their way; and it was impossible to foresee 
what mischief might have been the result of 
their project, had they been suffered to come 
near the metropolis. He did not wish to rest 
the introduction of the present bill on precedent; 
the ground on which he proposed it was, ne¬ 
cessity. Their lordships could not avoid pase- 
ing it: for^ as the circumstances to which he 
referred justified what had already been done, 
this measure must necessarily follow- Their 
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lordships were called upon to pass the bill in 
justice to his Majesty’s ministers, and the magis¬ 
trates who had acted, upon the suspension of the 
habeas, corpus in the disturbed districts, and to 
Whom, in nis opinion, the thanks of parliament, 
and of the country, were due. If their lord- 
ships did not pass this bill, they would never 
again have the opportunity of preventing insur¬ 
rection. They might, indeed, put it down, 
when it broke it» but that suppression could 
only be accomplished by a military force, and 
by means, perhaps, of an enormous waste of 
human blood. From the papers which had 
been laid before the committee, he was certain 
that the magistrates had performed the duties 
which were imposed upon them with the great¬ 
est prudence and humanity. (Hear, hear.) He 
doubted whether all the persons who ought to 
have been apprehended had been taken into cus¬ 
tody, and detained. (Hear, hear, hear.) Some 
of their lordships might be surprised at this ob¬ 
servation ; but, if they hsd examined the papers 
as he had done, they would be of the same 
opinion. He should not trouble their lordships 
with any further observations, conceiving that 
the circumstances which he had recapitulated 
sufficiently proved, that the proposed measure 
was one which they were bound to sanction. 

The Marquis of Lansdoume said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of attempting to persuade 
their lordships to reject this bill, but to call their 
attention to its character and extent, which were 
eminently deserving of consideration. Affecting 
as it-did the rights and properties of the people, 
it inflicted, in conjunction with the bills of last 
session, a serious wound on the constitution. He 
was, therefore, of opinion with the noble duke, 
that it was impossible to separate the consider¬ 
ation of the present bill from those which had 
assed last session. But, notwithstanding what 
ad been said, he could not believe that the 
noble duke intended to maintain that the 
passing of the present bill was a necessary 
consequence of the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act. The noble duke, surely, could 
not think of supporting that proposition. Were 
it possible to conceive that the present bill 
could be regarded as a necessary consequence 
of those which had been passed in the course 
of last session, it would then be no profitable 
employment of their lordships’ time to consider 
what nad been done under those acts, which, 
however, the noble duke had thought a fit sub¬ 
ject of discussion. But, if it really were intend¬ 
ed that the present bill should be a consequence 
of the measures of last session, would it not 
have been more candid and manly to have said 
so when those measures were introduced ? No 
such declaration had, however, been made. 
On the contrary, their lordships, at that time, 
heard nothing from ministers but repeated boasts 
of their responsibility. According to the noble 
duke, however, nothing was more distant from 
their minds, than that they should be responsible. 
The Duke of Ifantnn rose hastily, upon 
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which there was a call of Order, from the oppoii - 
tion. The noble duke said, he meant to explain, 
and that the present appeared the most' proper 
time for what he had to say. The words he 
had used did not go to the extent to which the 
noble marquis had interpreted them. Their 
lordships had passed a bill, in the hope of avoid¬ 
ing the necessity of proceeding further. If their 
lordships had not approved of the conduct of 
ministers, they would not have invested them 
with the same powers by a renewal of that bill. 
Though the present measure was, according to 
his view, a necessary consequence of those pass¬ 
ed in the last session, it was nokstrictly so, un¬ 
less the house approved of the conduct of minis¬ 
ters. 

The Marquis of Lansdo<wnt said, he believed 
that the expression of the noble duke was, that 
the bill was a corollary of those which had pre¬ 
ceded it. Certainly, it was not what he should 
call a corollary, nor did he understand how the 
noble duke could so call it, if it was to depend 
upon the conduct of ministers. 

The Duke of Montrose begged that he might 
not be represented to have said what he did not 
mean to say. He did not use the word corol¬ 
lary in the sense imputed by the noble marquis: 
all he meant to state was, that if the ministers 
had acted upon the measure of the last session, 
and acted properly, that an act of indemnity 
ought to be a necessary consequence. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne resumed, observ¬ 
ing, that with respect to the definition of the 
term corollary, he did not exactly agree with 
the noble duke: he attached a different mean¬ 
ing to it. He was ready to admit, that, if the 
measures of last session had not been acted upon, 
there would have been no need of this bill, as a 
consequence, or corollary, of any suit from the 
former. It would, however, still be necessary 
for their lordships to inquire into the state of the 
country, both before and after those act3 were 
passed, in order to ascertain how far it was proper 
to press the bill before them. The grounds on 
which the former bills had been passed were 
stated in the reports. It was asserted, that a spirit 
of sedition and insurrection prevailed throughout 
the country, and that theie existed plans m the 
metropolis, in the midland counties, and in Scot¬ 
land, for resisting the laws, and overturning the 
constitution, by violence. Now he maintained, 
that unless this intended violence was not only 
proved, but pi oved to have existed to such an ex¬ 
tent that the ordinary laws of the country were 
incapable of overcoming it, all the pretences 
which had been alleged for suspending the habeas 
corpus act were unsound and fallacious. With 
respect to the state of the metropolis, the report 
recently laid before their lordships said little, 
though from what was said in it, as well as from 
what had been said in former reports, some infe¬ 
rence bearing on the present measure might be 
drawn. He was willing to give his concurrence to 
that part of the report which stated, that there 
were still some disaffected persona engaged in 
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projects io London. He was not only bound to 
make this admission, because the statement had his 
concurrence, but because it formed a part of the 
grounds of his objection to the measures which 
had been adopted, as well as to that now pro¬ 
posed. Their lordships must perceive, that if 
there really existed in London such a disposi¬ 
tion, those who cherished it must, indeed, be 
very few in number. It had produced no effect; 
and, notwithstanding the powers given to the 
noble secretary of state, and his vigilance in de¬ 
tecting treason, he had found no persons whom 
he thought so dangerous as to render their arrest 
necessary, except the two Evanses, the Spencean 
philosophers. All the other leaders of the dis¬ 
affected in London had been allowed to prose¬ 
cute their dangerous projects without any inter¬ 
ruption. The case to which the late measures 
had been applied, was one of leaders without 
followers ; and not that to which alone a mea¬ 
sure of suspension could be properly applied, a 
case of followers without lenders. How a sus- 

E ension of the habeas cot pus act could deprive 
taders of a body of followers, he would leave 
their lordships to conjecture. If there had been 
leaders, they would have been able to effect 
something. Every advantage they could desire 
had been offered to their designs. During a year 
of unparalleled distress, they had lepeated op- 
portunities of winking on the passions of the 
people of London. But. after all, they had been 
able to effect nothing; evei y day s iw them with 
diminished hope, and diminished forces: and , 
when it was most imp -riant tor them to call ; 
their ranks togethei, they could nevei, at an y one , 
point, muster more tlrin 'o or too individuals | 
out of a population of 800,000 people, lie , 
mentioned this .is most decisive of the weakness | 
of those persons to whom so much power to ; 
produce mischief had been imputed. 1 la men¬ 
tioned it as mo,t decisive of the state of feeling , 
in the population at Inigo; because, if any ex- j 
pel iment could be tiled on the temper of society, i 
(he was far fiom wishing tint any such e\peii- | 
ment should be tried), none could have afforded ! 
a more decisive tesult than this, where mischiev- ( 
ous men had been at work through a whole year j 
of great public distress, and, at the end of it, ! 
were found to have failed in producing any effect ! 
from all theit machinations. But it was pci fectly : 
true tint there had been, and might still be, per- j 
Sons actively employed in diffusing violent and 
erroneous opinions; and it was singular, that the 1 
persons most actively employed, as mentioned 
in the two reports of last session, were incap ible 
throughout of propo<tionmg the means to the 
end ; they never once appeared to consider with 
what insufficient means they thought to compass 
their projects. In all the circumstances, in all 
the bearings of these proceedings, it would have 
been much more effectual, il parliament had con¬ 
ferred the extraoidinary powers on the governor 
of Bedlam, rather than consign the objects of 
their fears to his Majesty's prisons; and so much 
easier would it have been to convict them of 
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madness than of treason, that it would never 
have been necessary for Dr. Monro to call oq 
the house for a bill of indemnity. (Hear, hear.) 
This, then, was the case of the disturbances 
that had taken place in London.—He should, 
now come to the case of the midland counties, 
as set forth in the reports of the last year, and 
of the present session. In the midland counties, 
as elsewhere, (notwithstanding the state of Lon¬ 
don was such as he had just shewn), it was 
generally believed, that a large body of people 
were ready to co-operate with any who should 
join them. How that belief obtained ground 
he would not now discuss. That it had been 
produced, in Yorkshne especially, by that dele¬ 
gate from London, better known by the name 
of Oliver (hear, hear), was undoubtedly true; 
but, to what extent other paits of the kingdom 
had been misled by inflammatory speeches, and 
the writings of persons resembling madmen, (for 
madmen they did resemble', what portion of 
tne expectation was derived lrom the latter, and 
•what from Oliver, he could not pretend to say. 
He certainly was bound to state that Oliver ex¬ 
ceeded his instructions; and he wished their 
lordships to observe this, becaus* the evidence 
which shewed the impropei instigation of Oliver, 
was of the same nature as that on which several 
persons informed against by Oliver had been 
attested, and if th*.re was any objection to the 
one, the same objection must apply to the other 
also. In both cases, the evidence was that of 
pai ties concei ned in the transaction. But, after 
all, what was the extent of the disturbances that 
ocruircd tn those counties r' Their lordships 
would icad, in the iepo/t of the committee, a. 
detail of what took place near Derby, and of 
the insurrection th .t broke out in Yorkshire t. 
they would iind how small was the number of 
the riott i\s, and with what extieme facility they 
were pat down ; indeed, the object had rather 
been to oveitake than to put down sedition: 
tbi v would find what was the disposition of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring counties, and of 
the sunounding villages, m the veiy centieof' 
all the di; ut ounces that had taken place. In¬ 
stead of any luge body of men being ready to 
join the insuigeiiis, the people in the villages 
were utluly averse to it: some of them were 
compelled by fu-ce to join the insurgents, but' 
the rest positively refused, and remained at 
home. Sui li wa., the extent of that insurrection j 
and, whatevei its amount might be, no diminu¬ 
tion of it was effected by the suspension of the 
habeas cot pus. In Deibyshire, the suspension 
had affotded no check wh never to the disaffec¬ 
tion that exist'-d. The distui banco there took 
place undo the 'tliance which the- ditCQntented 
of that disuict had on their leauei: it took place ' 
on the nomination of B.andreth, called the Not* 
tingham cantum, who was appointed to con)-' 
maud the expedition. Here, then, was the whole 
extent of the operation of the suspension acta 
in that county.—He knew it would be said, tha^' 
if it had not been lor the operation of that me*- 
U . - 
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sure, the same disturbances would have taken 
place in other counties. But he would ask, in 
estimating the extent of such a possible insurrec¬ 
tion, even in places where the disaffected posses¬ 
sed the strongest hold—he would ask if, even in 
those places, it could not have been put down 
with equal facility; if there would not have 
been found in each of the adjoining counties 
one magistrate, one captain, one serjeant, and 
eighteen men, for no more of each had been 
employed {hear, hear,) to quell the whole force 
of the disaffected in Dei byshire ? But the noble 
duke had insisted, that the object of govern¬ 
ment was to prevent insurrection, rather than to 
put it down. Had the noble duke considered 
the consequences of arming a government with 
ai bitrary powers, under the pretence of prevent¬ 
ing crimes ? Had he i effected on the abuse of 
imprisonment, the false information, the insecu¬ 
rity of persons and of property, which always 
ensued ? It was of the very essence of a free 

g overnment, that offences should be met only by 
le laws, and that the offenders should be 
brought to trial in the regular administration of 
justice. He had stated, on supposition, that if 
similar insurrections had taken place in all the 
counties, they would have been put down in a 
similar manner. But what did really happen ? 
It appeared, that some persons attached to the 
left wing of the grand insurrectionary army in 
Dei byshire, had committed burglaries in York¬ 
shire—they had broken open houses at Hudders¬ 
field, and stolen arms. These formidable rebels 
(a laugh) were apprehended without any diffi¬ 
culty ; they were arrested without any exercise 
of the powers conferred by the suspension of 
the habeas corpus, and were afterwards tried 
at York; but, in consequence of the preva¬ 
rication of an old woman, the only witness, 
they were all acquitted. But, according to the 
foimer reports, it was not from Yoikshiie alone 
that the deluded persons at Dei by expected to 
receive support; they expected it from Scotland 
also, and their expectations had certainly not 
been frustrated by any exercise there of the ex¬ 
traordinary powers conferred on ministers. 
When those reports came out, it was stated, 
that all the manufacturing districts of Scotland, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and a variety of other 
towns, were equally implicated in the conspiracy 
to overturn the laws and government of the 
country. Ministers intended, that the suspen¬ 
sion acts should extend to Scotland, but their 
lordships were aware, that, in consequence of 
the wording of those acts, such doubt existed 
on the subject, that it was not thought proper 
to apply them to that part of the kingdom. 
-And what was the consequence? In Derbyshire, 
where they expected great clouds to come from 
•the north, no movement took place, till the sus- 
pension act had passed. In Scotland, which 
was left to the course of its owft law, there was 
no movement at aJJ! What were we to infer 
from this ? In Scotland, where the remedy could 
not be applied, the cure had been most complete. 
Insurrections liad taken place in Derbyshire, 
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where the extraordinary powers might have 
been supplied; and none in Scotland, where they 
had not been used. He had now stated the 
situation of the metropolis, of the midland 
counties, and of Scotland. The result was, that 
in the metiopolis, without any exercise (except 
as to the Evanses) of the extraoidinary powers 
vested in ministers, any danger that might ori¬ 
ginally have existed had been gradually diminish¬ 
ing. In the midland counties, an insurrection 
took place, and treason was aroused to its full 
developement, but was attended with no evil, 
even to those in its immediate vicinity. Id Scot¬ 
land, where the suspension had never been acted 
on, the country presented a scene of unbroken 
tranquillity. He said, tranquillity, because the 
trials that had taken place in Scotland had 
afforded no pi oof whatever that the tranquillity 
of that part of.tlie empire had been even menac¬ 
ed. lie must consider it as an extraordinary 
pi oof of tranquillity, that, after all the instances 
which had been adduced of a disaffected spirit 
prevailing there: after all the representations of 
his Majesty’s ministers, and the various allega¬ 
tions in the different reports ; after all that had 
been stated of Glasgow, Edinbuigh, and the 
manufacturing districts, his Majesty’s law offi¬ 
cers, with all their ingenuity, could bring only 
four persons to trial. The first was an old 
clergyman, (the Reverend Neil Douglas) who 
was charged with having used seditious expres¬ 
sions in the pulpit, which, of course, were not 
difficult of proof, because they were used be¬ 
fore a public assembly; and yet the verdict 
was “ not proven.” Two other individuals 
were tried for having used seditious expressions 
at a public meeting; all of which, in the sent¬ 
ence of the court, amounted only to “indecorous, 
absurd, and improper expressions.” The only 
remaining person tried in Scotland was Andrew 
M‘Kinlay, who, (after conduct on the part of 
the crown prosecutor to which he should not 
now advert, but which, he thought, loudly de¬ 
manded a separate inquiry,) (hear, heart hear,) 
was returned to his family, the jury having pro¬ 
nounced a verdict of “ not proven” to the 
charges brought against him. These were the 
only cases which the ingenuity of the law-offi¬ 
cers of the crown in Scotland could rake to¬ 
gether ; and it was evident from these, that not 
the slightest symptom appeared in that country 
of any insurrectionary movement. Having now 
stated what was the situation of the country at 
the time of the suspension of the habeas corpus, 
he begged to remind their lordships, that he had 
set out with undertaking to dwell only on that 
statement which went to shew that there had 
existed any real danger to the government of 
the country; because it was unnecessary, in any 
case but that of actual violence, to have recourse 
to a suspension of the habeas corpus. He had 
on a former occasion stated, that if die house, 
instead of inquiring for designs of violence, and 
searching out for treason arrayed, had only in¬ 
quired, whether erroneous and mischievous opi¬ 
nions existed, and to what extent, they would 
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have found, that whole classes of people were 
affected by foolish and erroneous doctrines; but 
he hoped thr.t he should not be told, that such opi¬ 
nions were to be repressed by the measures of an 
arbitrary government. On the contrary, it was 
clear, that those absurd and erroneous notions 
were principally caused by the pursuit of such ar¬ 
bitrary measures, and by the withholding of pub¬ 
lic justice from the jurisdiction it ought to exer¬ 
cise over offences. Such proceedings formed the 
noxious aliment on which those opinions werg 
nourished, and it was by adhering to such pro¬ 
ceedings, that the surest handle was afforded to 
those who were disposed to inflame and mislead 
the public mind. (Hear, hear.) lie was firmly 
convinced, that if the assailants had been more 
in number, and greater in power, than the most 
alarmed had ever imagined, the true citadel in 
which to lesist and defy all their attacks was, 
the citadel of our law. ( Hear, hear.) This tower 
of strength, built by our ancestors for the protec¬ 
tion of the monarch, of the nobles, and of the 
people, had been handed down to us, sanctioned 
by time and the accumulated wisdom of ages, and, 
as long as England existed, would be venerated 
by all that was great and good in it. (Hear, 
hear.) Let their lordships adhere to the law, 
and they would be safe. Let the danger be 
what it would in appearance from any seeming 
spirit of discontent, if they confined tnemselves 
to the public forms of justice, if they exerted 
themselves to defend the regular and impartial 
administration of the laws, they might rely 
upon the support of the people, and would pre¬ 
serve the constitution unimpaired, amidst the 
gratulations of the great majority of the nation, 
notwithstanding cveiy shock by which it might 
be assailed. ( Hear, hear, hear.) It was in vain 
to conceal, that considerable discontent existed 
amongst a numerous class of individuals ; but it 
was a most important object for their lordships’ 
consideration, whether the appearance of arbi¬ 
trary measures, whether the appearance of injus¬ 
tice towards individuals, did not materially con¬ 
tribute to increase that discontent; whether, 
also, that increase was not aided by the want of 
that publicity, with regard to charges against 
individuals, which was justly considered as a 
most essential part of the liberties of the country. 
Let them revert to the known and established 
laws of the country, under which all persons 
accused had the advantage of a free and open 
trial, and much of that discontent which now 
prevailed would probably be done away. (Hear, 
hear.) —This led him to the particular measure 
now under the consideration of the house; a 
measure which, in character at least, was an ad¬ 
ditional invasion upon the laws of the country. 
(Hear, near.) He said, additional, because the 
suspension of the habeas corpus, however violent 
and improper, was a temporary measure, while 
this would have a nermanent effect, to the end 
of the lives of those who had suffered under the 
former measure, and would be appealed to as 
* precedent in future, lie had said before, that 
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he thought it impossible for any noble lord to 
contend, that a suspension of the habeas corpus 
should necessarily be followed by a bill, of ip. 
demnity; but if reason were not sufficient for 
such an assumption, he was also borne out by 
historical precedent. The habeas corpus act 
had been often suspended; but, in 1722, Sir 
Robert Walpole, a minister who ought to be 
mentioned with respect, would not call for any 
I bill of indemnity. After other suspensions, 

: different bills had been proposed and adopted, 
but none to the extent of the present, except in 
1801, or that of Ireland in 1798; which he did 
not mention, because he hoped the transactions 
of that dreadful period would never be called a 
precedent for any proceeding whatever. If, 
then, it appeared to their lordships, that under 
one suspension similar to that of last year, no 
indemnity whatever had followed ; if they con¬ 
sidered not only what provisions the present bill 
contained, but what persons were chiefly affected 
by it, he trusted they would pause before they 
proceeded. Their lordships were in possession 
of the repoit made by the committee. When 
that committee was appointed, he had suggested 
that it should be armed with power to make a 
complete investigation, and to send for papers, 
persons, and records. It had afterwards been 
proposed to refer the various petitions from 
parties aggrieved to the consideration of the 
committee. Whether that had been acceded to, 
or it had been understood that the committee 
should have power to send for papers, persons, 
and records, was of no material importance ; but 
he considered it worthy of their lordships' atten¬ 
tion to have made a full and impartial inquiry, 
or still to make it, before they passed a bill 
which affected the interests of so many who 
claimed redress, which professed to exclude 
them fi om that redress, and set aside the whole 
intent and effect of equal laws. If their lord- 
ships hoped to satisfy the public, they could not 
proceed to pass such a measure without com¬ 
pleting the inquiry. If such inquiries were 
inseparable from indemnity bills in general, they 
were more especially necessary in the present 
instance. He did not say that he should oppose 
an indemnity in all cases of suspension ; but he 
entreated their lordships to look at the provi¬ 
sions of the bill before them. It provided an 
indemnity, not only tor those who were autho- 
i ized to commit and detain under the suspension 
act, but for all persons who, since the 1 st of 
January last, had detained any parties whom 
they might suspect, however unwarrantably, of 
being disaffected towards his Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment. (Hear, hear.) It included, not only secre¬ 
taries of state, privy councillors, and magistrates, 
but also all officers, spies, (hear, hear) informers, 
every one, in short, who might in any manner 
have conti ibuted to the detention of persons 
suspected, however unjustly, of treason. Would 
their lordships at once invade and annihilate the 
legal rights ajid claims of a description of per¬ 
sons so largt; as those who had been affected by 
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<he late extraordinary measures, ■without afford¬ 
ing, them an opportunity of making their com¬ 
plaints heard, and holding out a hope of some 
redress to those who, under cveiv precaution, 
might have fallen victims to misrepresentation 
or mistake? Let their lordships consider to what 
an extent such an indemnity would opeiatc. 
They knew not, indeed, nor could they know 
without inquiry, how many persons, who had 
been outraged 01 injured, would be thus pre¬ 
cluded from obtaining rtdiess by the laws of 
their count) y, who would be thus shut out fiom 
every channel through which they could obtain 
the slightest remedy foi the giievunces they had 
sustained. Measures which went to set aside 
the laws of the countiy, might, in the way of 
precedent, operate upon persons yet unborn; 
and it behoved them to take the most sedulous 
care that gross injustice was not committed, in 
order that it might not be drawn into precedent, 
to operate, perhaps, still greater injustice at a 
future period. The committee had done their 
duty, but the duty committed to them was only 
that of inspecting papeis submitted to them by 
the Prince Regent. (Hear, hear.) He would 
ask their lordships, whether it was not due to 
the interests of those who were affected, and to 
the honour of the house and the country, to in¬ 
terpose such a delay as might afford time to the 
parties interested, to be heard at the bar of the 
house; to abstain fiom further proceedings in 
this measure, if their complaints were worthy 
of attention; and if not, to dismiss them with¬ 
out retaining a cause for complaint. lie begged 
to remind their lordships, that, pending a bill of 
indemnity in the time of William and Mary, 
all petitions from patties who had been impiison- 
ed were referred to a committee to inquire into 
their merits, and he could produce the names of 
all the petitioned. Why that course should 
not now be adopted, he lud yet to Icai n. He 
knew it might be stated, and with some chance 
of approbation from many noble loids, that the 
individuals affected weic woithless. Certainly, 
with respect to those he had heard of, he could 
not, even before the committee sat, think very 
highly, and the result of that sitting hail not 
prejudiced him in their favour; but the distin- 

S iishing feature of government by law, was, 
at every individual, however bad his character 
might appear, was to be presumed innocent, 
until the contrary should be proved. And, in 
truth, there was no individual more inteiesting 
than he who, smarting under obloquy, appealed 
to the tribunals of the country, to justify his 
character. Such a person, however low his 
station in the community, however worthless his 
reputation might be thought, was an object of 
greater interest than any one of their lordships 
basking in the sunshine of fortune; and let it 
be recollected, that, in this measure, was con¬ 
cerned the fate, not only of many such indivi¬ 
duals, but also the hopes and happiness of many 
who were yet unborn. {Hear, hear , hear.) It 
was $e duty of the legislature to prevent men 
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from being deprived, under any hasty analogy, 
of the benefit of laws and privileges which they 
inherited by birthright. He was not now dis¬ 
puting the propriety of entertaining the bill at 
all, (it might or might not be a necessary ap¬ 
pendage to the last act of the legislature, to 
which it referred): he only asked their lordships 
not to deprive men of their rights, not to ex¬ 
tinguish every hope of redress, by adopting this 
measure, without some inquiry more full and 
extensive than that which they had hitherto 
been satisfied with. He entreated them to ad¬ 
journ the question for one fortnight; it could 
expose them to no inconvenience, as the ex post 
facto law they were proceeding to pass would 
cover all the interval, and it would afford time 
to delibeiate on the claims of parties who had 
been aggrieved. He therefore moved, that, 
instead of the word “ now” for the second 
reading, the words “ this day fortnight” be 
inserted. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that as far as the 
speech of the noble marquis related to the par¬ 
ticular provisions of the bill, as this was not the 
proper time for discussing them, he should post¬ 
pone what he had to submit in reply upon that 
part of the subject till the house should have 
gone into a committee. He should then be 
prepared to shew, that the provisions of the 
present bill did not go beyond those of other 
acts passed under similar circumstances. These, 
however, were matters of detail which could 
not be satisfactoiily examined, except when the 
house should be enabled to consider whether 
any and what amendments were necessary. The 
question of this night was, whether the principle 
of the suspension act, founded as it was upon 
the report of a secret committee of that house, 
sanctioned by the subsequent report of another 
committee, and succeeded by the report now 
upon the table, rendered it proper to pass an 
indemnity bill of the general nature of that pro¬ 
posed by his noble friend. And here he must 
remark, that the noble marquis had, he was sure, 
unintentionally, mistaken and misrepresented 
the argument of his noble friend, who had 
never meant to contend, or to say, that an act of 
indemnity was a sort of coiollary, or a necessary 
consequence of an act for suspending the law of 
habeas corpus. His noble friend’s meaning was, 
that, after the inquiry that had taken place, and 
the report which was presented, a bill of indem¬ 
nity seemed to follow as a corollary to such in¬ 
vestigation and report (hear). How, then, did 
the question stand? It could not be denied, 
that, for some time previous to the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act, a feeling of great 
alarm, whether well or ill founded, pervaded nu¬ 
merous classes of society. Many sensible per¬ 
sons entertained a persuasion that great danger 
existed. Parliament thought it necessary to in¬ 
quire into the fact, and the result of that inquiry 
was, a similar persuasion on their part. The dan¬ 
ger appeared to them so formidable as to re¬ 
quire that ministers should be armed with power 
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to take up persons suspected of high treason, 
and detain them in custody in a manner not au¬ 
thorized by the ordinary law of die land. Par¬ 
liament had deemed it necessary to adopt the 
same course in other cases, no matter whether 
few or many, when the constitution was threat¬ 
ened with danger. In those cases they appoint¬ 
ed committees, and acted upon their reports. 
The same course was pursued on the piescnt 
occasion. Their lordships appointed two com¬ 
mittees, at several periods, during the last ses¬ 
sion. The first committee recommended, that 
extraordinary powers should be invested in his 
majesty’s government, and the second commit¬ 
tee recommended a further extension of those 
powers, under the circumstances then existing. 
At the commencement of the present session, on 
the first day of meeting, his majesty’s govern¬ 
ment came down to the house, and stated, 
that those poweis were no longer necessary, 
that the causes which existed during the last 
session happily existed no longer, and they pro¬ 
posed the immediate repeal ot the measures un¬ 
der which they had acted for the protection of 
the country, and which would have been in 
force more than a month longer, had they been 
pet milted to run to the limit prescribed by the 
enactments. (Hear.) If any one in that state 
of things had moved for a bill of indemnity, it 
would have been as a corollary to such proceed¬ 
ings, and not to the mere act ol suspension. 
But that was not the course which ministers pui- 
sued. They were anxious to lay every infor¬ 
mation with n spect to their conduct before 
committees of the two houses of Pailiament, in 
order that they might know, how they had ex¬ 
orcised the powers enmisicd to them, genu ally 
and particularly, and judge horn them how tar 
they were entitled to such an act . s they now 
applied for. They d'd not ask loi it as a neces¬ 
sary consequence of the suspension of the habeas 
coipus act, but on the gionnd of the belief ex¬ 
pressed by the committee, that the poweis in¬ 
ti usted by pailiameutto their discretion had not 
been abused. That was the ground upon which 
they now stood before parliament and the coun¬ 
try. The noble maiquis had observed, that it 
was impossible to detach the consideration of the 
present bill from that ot the habeas coipus sus- 

f tension act. To a ccitain extent, he was wil¬ 
ing to admit the truth of this proposition ; but, 
in some respects, the two questions differed ma¬ 
terially fiom each other. It was possible that an 
individual might admit the existence of the dan- 
ger, but deny that the measures adopted in con¬ 
sequence were a proper or defensible icmcdv- 
Yet, aceoiding to his judgment, such an indivi¬ 
dual would be bound to vote for a bill of indem¬ 
nity, because the question was not now upon 
the expediency ot granting those powers, but 
upon the fact, whether or not those poweis had 
been abused by the persons to whom they were 
entrusted ( hear). If parliament was of opinion 
that such powei s were necessary at the time, it 
would not be fair to say to the executive govern- 
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ment, “ I will try you, not by the opinion of 
parliament, but by an opinion of my own ( hear, 
hear). I will not take their judgment upon the 
subject of expediency, but I will form a judg¬ 
ment for myself, and, according to my impres¬ 
sion upon this previous consideration, I will de- 
teimine to grant, or to withhold the bill.” This 
would not be a fair proceeding, even if the sus¬ 
pension of the habeas corpus act was not clearly 
made out to be a necessary and justifiable expe¬ 
dient. But he should not avail himself of such 
an aigument. He was prepared to maintain, 
that its necessity was distinctly proved by the 
transactions of tne last session, and by every thing 
that had since happened.—The noble Marquis 
had traced the internal state of the country, from 
London through the different districts, and had 
offered a few obseivations with regard to Scot¬ 
land. He had said, that the number of persons 
arrested in London was extremely small. That 
circumstance he did not mean to dispute ; but 
did it follow from thence, that many were not 
concerned in exciting disaffection ? He would 
not say that the danger was greater in London 
than in any other part; but he would beg their 
loidships to recollect what was the state of the 
metropolis in the months of November and De¬ 
cember 1 S1G, and January 1817, when the meet¬ 
ings were held in Spa-fields. The noble mar¬ 
quis was not, be believed, in England at that 
lime, and was not, theiefoie, peisonallya wit¬ 
ness to the danger that threatened this town ; but 
he (Loid Liverpool) was not exaggerating the 
description of it, when he stated, that apprehen¬ 
sion was visible in every face, till the alarm was 
sounded in pailiament. It was possible that mi¬ 
nisters had reason to be full v persuaded, that the 
disaffected were governed by able and active 
le.vdcis, without possessing the means of bring¬ 
ing them to justice. But the noble marquis 
knew that some of them were placed on their 
trial; and was it nothing that the peace of the 
country had been secuied, that appiehensibns 
generally entertained had been allayed, that con¬ 
fidence had been evtiy where restored? He 
would undci take to state, with reference to tills 
town in particular that the alarm which was ex¬ 
cited among the disaffected by suspending the 
habeas corpus had materially checked their pro¬ 
ceedings. It had the effect of abashing their 
boldest advocates, of defeating their schemes 
both here and in the districts, of forcing them 
to disnust their cause, and, what was often of 
greatei importance, to djstiust each othci {hear). 
Such were the consequences which all the ac¬ 
counts iccejvcd bom different parts of thecoun- 
tiy concuired in stating to have attended the 
operation of the suspension-act. One gieat ad¬ 
vantage of the act was, that it furnished the 
means of securing the peace of the country by 
the sacrifice of lew or no victims. {Hear, hear.) 
The state of London, and of the country gener¬ 
ally, at the close of the year 1816, and tne com- 
mencemAt of the following year, rendered pre¬ 
cautionary measures indispensable, and the crea- 
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tion' of discretionary powers, for a limited pe¬ 
riod, an act of the most obvious policy.—At the 
same time, he thought it important to declare, in 
the discussion of a question so nearly affecting 
the liberty of the subject, and in a prospective 
view, should future emergencies make it neces¬ 
sary to resort again to the same expedient, that 
he had never contended that the mere existence 
of a dangerous and nefarious conspiracy would 
justify a suspension of the habeas corpus act. 
When his noble friend (Lord Sidmouth) and 
himself were connected with a former admi¬ 
nistration, a conspiracy of the most malig¬ 
nant nature had been discovered—he alluded 
to Colonel Despard’s plot; but no bill of sus¬ 
pension was proposed, because the conspira¬ 
cy was regarded as an insulated act, not ex¬ 
tending to other places, or ramifying into other 
and no less dangerous designs against the safety 
of the government. He was ready to admit that 
no local disturbance, or paitial mischief, would 
afford sufficient ground for the adoption of so 
extraordinary a measure. It was upon this prin¬ 
ciple that the seciet committee which sat in 
1812, to inquire into the disorders and outrages 
committed in the midland counties, and into 
the nature of the Luddite associations, although 
they recommended new legislative measures, did 
not deem it necessaiy to suspend the habeas cor¬ 
pus act. However wicked and mischievous the 
practices of those persons were, and however 
disaffected many of them piohably weie to the 
constitution of the country, their plans weie not 
immediately directed to the overthrow of the 
government and laws. But the conspiracy 
which had been proved to exist during the last 
year, was not confined to London, or to the in¬ 
dividuals professing the Spencean principles, 
but was a systematic and organized plot, carried 
on simultaneously at London, at Manchester, at 
Leicester, at Nottingham, at Derby, and 
throughout the whole of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. The persons acting together in the 
prosecution of this common design, were avow¬ 
edly disaffected, and threatened the subversion 
of the constitution. He well knew that the dan¬ 
ger was materially increased by the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of that period, and it was this con¬ 
sideration which rendered it an act of mei cy to 
•protect unhappy individuals from that delusion, 
which their private distress rendered more than 
ordinarily powerful. All these facts had been 
proved, not only by the reports of the secret 
committees to which the evidence had been re. 
ferred—although that, he conceived, must satis¬ 
fy their lordships—but had been proved in 
courts of justice, and according to the esta¬ 
blished laws of the country. The law of En¬ 
gland would not be what it was, and what it 
ought to be, if it did not admit the possibility of 
a conspiracy being fully proved, whilst the per¬ 
son accused of it was acquitted. He was far 
from being disposed to reflect upon verdicts 
of acquittal, nor was he willing, when a jury of 
the country said not guilty to a prisoner, to bear 
hard upon him in any comments which his case 
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might seem to suggest 5 but their lordships must 
be fully aware, that a jury might often conscien¬ 
tiously acquit a prisoner in cases which left no 
doubt of the existence of guilt somewhere, al¬ 
though, from a defect of legal evidence, they did 
not feel warranted in finding a different verdict. 
But there had been other trials which had termi¬ 
nated in convictions. ThoSe trials not only 
brought to light the circumstances attending the 
insurrection in Derbyshire, under the Notting¬ 
ham captain, but shewed that a rising took place 
at the same time, on the 9 th of June, at Not- 
tingham, and although the insurgents were com¬ 
paratively few in number, they were armed, and 
foimed in military array, marching to join each 
other. On the same day, a similar rising took 
plp.ee at Huddersfield. These proceedings were 
not caused by a scarcity of provisions, nor had 
for their object the destruction of any private 
monopoly, hut were parts of"a concei ted plan and 
system, organized throughout the most popu¬ 
lous districts of the kingdom, with the view of 
overturning the established government. The 
noble marquis had said, that this conspiracy was 
not prevented by the suspension act, but he 
would ask, if the suspension had not taken place, 
was it not probable that the Derbyshire conspi¬ 
racy would have assumed a very different cha¬ 
racter, and terminated in a very different way ? 
(Hear, hear.) The noble marquis had put it to 
the house, whether they were in all cases of in¬ 
surrection to suspend an act so important to the 
preseivation of our liberties? He (Lord Liver¬ 
pool) did not mean to say so, and the cases he 
had mentioned (those of Despard and the Lud¬ 
dites) shewed that it was not the system pur¬ 
sued by his majesty’s government. It appeared 
to him, that it must always be left to the wisdom 
of the legislature to decide, accoiding to the na¬ 
ture of the existing evil, whether it could be re¬ 
medied by due course of law, or requiicd the 
adoption of some strenuous exertion beyond its 
ordinary powers. It must always be a question 
of degree; and, in the late instance, the danger 
was of that extent and degree which justified 
parliament in the view they had originally taken 
of it. A dangerous spirit had prevailed, not in 
one place or county, but spreading through ma¬ 
ny counties, though sometimes stronger in one 
than in another, not confined in point of time to a 
day, or a week, or a month, but continuing un¬ 
abated from December lfllfi, to June and July 
in the following year. With regard to the ex¬ 
tent of the conspiracy being caused bv the mis¬ 
conception under which one party laboured as 
to the means and force of another, it was natural 
that the leaders should over-rate the chances of 
success, and make exaggerated representations of 
every kind, in order to raise the hopes of their 
followers. This, he apprehended, was a course 
which those who were labouring to excite dis¬ 
affection seldom failed to pursue. He should 
say but little respecting the conduct of a person 
(Oliver; who had certainly been employed by 
government, and who, it was alleged, had pro¬ 
mised the conspirators in the north support from 
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London. He had great reason to doubt the truth 
of those statements, and he noticed them only 
to shew that they did not at all affect the pre¬ 
sent question. The conspiracy had existed for 
weeks and months before that person went into 
the country.—The state of Scotland had been 
alluded to, and it had been inferred, that the 
danger in that part of the kingdom could not 
have been great, because the suspension-act had 
not been enforced: but those who were acquaint¬ 
ed with the ordinary powers of the law in Scot¬ 
land, knew that they differed materially from 
those of England, and they had for that reason 
been found adequate to the emergency. Upon 
all these grounds, he contended that a case was 
clearly made out in justification of ministers. As 
to the argument which went to underrate the 
danger, on the ground that those concerned in 
the traitorous designs were few'in number, he 
thought it could have very little force. When a 
conspiracy of this kind was in existence, when 
distress had disposed the minds of the lower 
ordei s to disturbance,who could undertake to say 
what numbers might have been concerned ( hear)l 
Who could undertake to deny that theie might 
not have been tens and twenties of thousands ? 
Those who recollected what had passed in 1780, 
must know what a few hours might produce in 
collecting numbers for purposes of disturbance, 
and how possible it was, even from beginnings 
the most trifling, to produce a degree or confu¬ 
sion which might last for days, and even weeks, 
and render the most violent measures necessary 
to restore the peace of the country. When 
persons assembled for purposes of outrage and 
violence, it was impossible to say, if their 
career was successful, by whom, or bv what 
numbers, they might be joined. A noble lord 
opposite well knew that the formidable riots 
in the year 17 80 were commenced by a few 
boys and old women. Evils of this kind, if 
they were not likely to endanger the stability 
of the government, might, if not instantly ana 
vigorously checked, shake the peace of so¬ 
ciety to its foundations. With respect to the 
argument, that a state could not be revolution¬ 
ized without the agency of men of rank, he 
thought we had lived in times when such a doc¬ 
trine could no longer be advanced. Even in for¬ 
mer times, many passages in our history would 
be found to discountenance the opinion that 
there was no danger to be apprehended from 
conspiracies which were confined to the lower 
orders; but, in our own days, with the example 
of France before our eyes, with the example of 
what had passed in Ireland, he did not expect 
to hear property and consequence insisted on as 
necessary to render disaffection dangerous {hear.) 
The question, however, now was, whether a 
danger had not existed which made it wise, with 
a view to the public safety, and humane, as re¬ 
spected culpable but unfortunate individuals, to 
vest a power m the executive government, which 
might indirectly, and by its very name, operate 
to put down the mischief, without having re- 
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course to measures of the last severity. In this 
point of view, there never had been a measure of 
preventive justice which had repressed evils of a 
more extensive or heinous nature. His firm and 
thorough conviction was, that, under all the cir¬ 
cumstances, it was a measure of humanity as 
well as of justice. He agreed with the noble 
marquis, that even those who thought the sus¬ 
pension of the habeas corpus necessary, might 
differ as to the propriety of passing the present 
bill. The bill did not follow as a matter of 
course. The conduct of ministers had been re¬ 
ferred to a committee, falsely said to be a com¬ 
mittee of thtir own friends. They were anxi¬ 
ous to place in it those who differed from them 
in opinion, as well as those who agreed, and this 
committee, so constituted, had made their report, 
in which they stated, that all the arrests and de¬ 
tentions which had taken place under the act 
were necessary.—The noble marquis had allu¬ 
ded to the act of 18©l, by which the habeas cor¬ 
pus was suspended. He would allow, that, look¬ 
ing at the character of the danger which then 
existed, at the state of the public mind in this 
country, and at what was passing In France, the 
danger was greater at that crisis than during the 
last year, when the same measuie was resorted to. 
But there was this to be also observed, that, du¬ 
ring the whole of the period of the former sus¬ 
pension, there was no insurrection in the coun¬ 
try. It was to guard against a secret poison 
wnich infected the minds of men, that it was 
tried on that occasion; but, in the late instance, 
it was to guard against the consequences of an 
immediate insurrection. Acts of insurrection 
had taken place in every case, accoiding to the 
intelligence they had received, except in one, 
and in that one it was prevented. The noble 
marquis had said, that the danger was so remote 
as to render it uncertain, whether it would ever 
arrive. In that he would agree. But ministers 
now came before parliament with the report of 
the committee, which stated, that they were justi¬ 
fied in the steps they had taken. Might they not, 
therefore, ask, under the sanction of this report, 
—“ Why will you not give us the same protec¬ 
tion which you gave in 1801?" It was not 
given to the magistrates then, for they did not 
want it; but in 1715, and in 1745, they did want 
it, and they had it (hear.) Any one who knew 
the history of this country must know, that, in 
many instances of this nature, the government 
would find it necessary to act upon information 
which they could not afterwards produce in evi¬ 
dence, consistently with their public duty. It 
was to prevent the necessity of blinking forward 
such evidence, that bills of indemnity were pass¬ 
ed. Were any question to arise as to the man¬ 
ner in which they had exercised the powers en¬ 
trusted to them, a ground might be made out to 
justify the refusal of such a bill; but as that was 
not the case in the present instance, he felt con¬ 
fident, for the reasons lie had already stated, 
tl at their lordships would reject the amend¬ 
ment of the noble marquis, and agr^p to the 
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motion, as originally proposed bv his noble instances, to have been greatly imposed upon by¬ 
friend. the artifices of bad men. (Lord Sidmouth sigm- 

The Marquis of Lansdo-wn briefly explained, fied his dissent.) His noble friend dissented. 
He had neyer argued that indemnity was the na- That he had been deceived, was still his full con- 
tur.'l result of the suspension of the habeas cor- viction; but, altogether disregarding that fact, 
pus act, or that those who either supported or were the noble secretary his own brother, a 
opposed that suspension were bound, in their twin of the same biith, he never would consent 
aunnoit 01 opposition, to the act of indemnity, to the passing of any act of indemnity, until he 
What he had said was, that it became neo ssary had fust read and examined the evidence. (Hear, 
to recur to a full examination of the state of the hear.) Their lordships must remember, that 
countiv, in oidei to asceitain how the powers! when these proceedings wete fiist adverted to 
with which the government h id been entrusted j m the present session of parliament, they were 
Were e<eros d ;and whethei anv difficulties sub-1 asked to tefer the full examination to a commit- 
8(-<|uentJv existed which ptev, nted such a dis- 1 tee of the house, selected without any legard to 
closure of evidence, as in a court of justice would 1 patty <iis,inctions. Of the committee that was 
have b >en considered sufficient to wairant the ] appointed lie Uas not disposed to speak with 
detention of the persons mipiisoned. j feelings of disrespect. On questions ofgeneial 

Lord Erskine said, the question immediately ' importance, unconnected with any particular 
before their lo, dships was, whether the bill 1 prepossess.ons,mo men were better calculated to 
should be n-ad a second time now, or be defer- \ form a matuie and enlightened judgment. But 
red, accoidingto the suggestion of his noble j when the question was, whether those entrusted 
friend, for a fortnight. The noble carl (Liver-j with dangeious authontiis had abused or ex¬ 
pool) had endeavouied to establish, that the i ceeded their tiusi? When it was notorious, that 
risings and insurrections alluded to in the re- men were an csled and imprisoned for months, 
port weie of-a magnitude sufficient to justify; some of whom, without trial, were discharged 
the suspmsion of the habeas corpus act. Ad- 1 upon then own recognisances—that many were 
mitring, foi a moment, that he had been | the victims of dark and mischievous machina- 
successf.l. what influence could it have on 1 tions—when such was the extent and character 
a question wholly distinct—a question which 1 of the inquny for which the? secret committee 
went to ascertain whether the powers entrust-! was selected, he must ask, whethei the manner 
ed to the noble secietarv of state, under the in w hich thal selection was made, was, under all 


piovisions of that act, had been either abused or 
exceedi d? (Hear, hear.) Jf such powers had 
been abused or exceeded, it would be most pre¬ 
posterous to maintain, that, because their lord- 
ships, on an impression of danger to the public 
security, passed a ceitain act, individuals who 
had suffered in property, character, and person, 
under the abuse of its provisions, were to be shut 
out from that legal protection which, fiom time 
immemorial, was the birthright of the people 
of this kingdom. Their lordships, he trusted, 
would never accede to such a proposition. 
Were their loidsbips prepared—and if they 
passed the bill now before them, such a result 
must follow—to afford impunity to every false, 
wicked and m.Jicious inforner, to shelter eveiy 
dark and meicenaiy incendiary, by taking from 
the persons aggrieved by such criminal designs, 
those remedies which the law of the realm had 
provided? His nobJe friend, the secretaiy of 
state for the home department, might feel in his 
own mind, that, so far as he was instrumental in , 
carrying the Jaw into effect, no abuse of autho¬ 
rity had taken place; but could his noble friend 
answer for those subordinate persons to whom ' 
unlimited power over the liberty of the subject j 
was delegated ? Could he answer for the ti uth 
of those informations which were given by every 
malicious and sanguinary spy ? (Hear, hear.) j 
For his noble friend he had long entertained the j 
sincerest regard. Were that noble lord now j 
upon his trial, he would be a most willing wit- j 
ntss to his humanity and tenderness,'although, 
in his conscience, he believed him, in the recent 


, the circumstances, a pioper mode, or was at all 
likely to satisfy the expectations and solicitude 
i of the country for impartial investigation ? 
| (Hear.) For his part, he would only say, that, 
i if he luniself were upon his trial, he should like 
to have fo, his judges such a majority of fnends 
as his majesty's government had on the secret 
committee. Such a construction of the com- 
; mittee might secure a release fi om responsibility, 
but it neither established innocence, nor would 
i it satisfy the demands of the country. What 
would the noble loids opposite say to the pro- 
' position, if such had been made, of having the 
pnsoneis at Derby tried by the veiy traitors 
j with whom they associated ? (Hear, hear.) And 
, yet the pnsoneis at Derby might have said, 
with as good grace as ministers, “ we will not 
be tried by a ju y of our countrymen,—we will 
not allow any challenges to be made,—we will 
be tried by our fellow-traitois.” The house 
would bear in mind, that, in the last session, 
when his Majesty’s government submitted these 
resti ictive laws to its consideration, he told them 
to bcwaie of these inliicatc pursuits—lie so¬ 
lemnly urged them to oppose to temporary out¬ 
rage the constitutional cotrectives of the law. 
Had they acted upon those suggestions, they 
would have secured the attachment of all the 
sound and enlightened minds in the country— 
they would have diawn around them all the men 
of property, whose best and firmest security 
must ever be found in the due and impartial ad¬ 
ministration of justice—they would have 6b- 
tained the suppon of those who looked for con- 
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stitutional reform, because to the success of such 
a cause there could .be no greater obstruction 
than outrage and turbulence—no greater enemies 
than the abettors of such mischiefs—they would 
have entitled themselvts to the gratitude of those 
who, on all exig; nci. s or tiie state, look to par¬ 
liament loi icdi ss ; and, m obtaining such sup- 
oi t, th'-y would have attached to themselves a 
ost of bunds. By a umious administration 
of the law, those tnsuitecuons would have been 
cffccUai'ly i<, u-st- d, and a vigilant and spiiitcd 
magistuicy w. i id hue stood in no need of 
being con.tJuiiU, d in a biil of indemnity with 
wicked and a alia us incendumes.—He was glad 
to heat b.e noble eat 1 (Liverpool) say, that he 
should abstain hi m any c miments on the de¬ 
cisions uf jun s. I’ll'- expression of a regretted 
and enlightened ft tend of his (the late Mr. 
Windham) ie..;iocting the prisons tried at the 
Old Baili y, in 179 i, appealed to him very rc- 
preii msible, ..nd had a'ways g:vm him pain. If 
those persons, who weic acquitted by a ju.y of 
their county, weie to be cilled “acquitted 
felons,” with equal ptop 1 ul\ might it be said, 
that the Dubv tiaitois w, ie convicted in¬ 
nocents. Other indivuiu ds, chatgid wi h trea¬ 
son, had b. ui tn . 1 . but the w hoi of diem w re 
acquit',: . and the icjoic, ti in the vi idicta 

of the petes. " It is.” t u l Itts iu.ddl'p, “ tin 
chat,,ctei of the p ople oi tti .. cou.U y, and long 
mav if continue to be ti.eii ih.uact i, to is j >icc 
in the ucqi.uiul of fel!ow-.,ui.j cts airaigned fot 
giav c:mit*o a 1 ainst til • stele. But, unless the 
gcveinuu'iit puts itself m the wrong, sue!) ac- 
qu.itais ute ret civ d with so'oei feelings of grati- 
fic.ilion. If tin v ever .'egeiiera'e into viol, no', 
it is f;om some appliance ot injustice th..t e.\- 
ciu ths.i]ipiob;ition.” But it was now unneces- 
say a) < n. i into pi oofs of the geneial loyalty 
of the piop*e. 'The report of the seen t com¬ 
mittee ■ spussid a decided conviction of it. 
The l.nguage of that repoit, and he begged 
then hiidships to attend to it, was as follows :— 
“ The committee have the satisfaction of de- 
liv. iing it us their decided opinion, that not 
only m the count!y in general, but in those dis- 
tiicis wheie the designs of the ilmuffec.id were 
most actively and unremittingly pursued, the 
great body of the people have remained un¬ 
tainted, even duungthe periods of the gieatest 
internal difficulty and distress.” Wlut more 
decisive evidence of sound, unshaken loyalty 
could be exhibited in any count) y in the world ? 
How ciiffei c-nt was the state of public feel¬ 
ing at the penod of the Flench revolution, when 
theoiies of government were afloat in the minds 
of men; some of whom were little acquainted 
with the principles of the monarchical part of 
the constitution :—But he did not rely on the 
repoit of the s. act committee alone for evidence 
of the untainted state of the public mind. He 
had a more poweilul illustiation of it, as appeal¬ 
ed to in his royal highness the Pi ince Regent’s 
speech at the opening of the present session, on 
the lamented death of the presumptive heir to 
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the crown—a death which involved the whole 
country in the deepest affliction, and for which, 
like the children of one common parent, the 
whole population of our land shed tears of dis¬ 
tress and commiseration. {Hear, hear.) —After 
all that had been said of the great danger which 
threatened the town and country, he should like 
to hear, in what system of violence the cause for 
all the alarm existed. From the present report 
he could glean nothing but the outrages in 
Derbyshiie ; and of their character, what said 
the report ? It said—“ this insurrection, of small 
importance in itself, is a subject of material con¬ 
sideration, as it was manifestly in consequence 
of measures detailed in the two former reports.’* 
Thus it was, that one report was brought to 
bolster up a previous statement, but nothing in¬ 
trinsically dangeious in either could be traced 
or established. But, surely, if discontent pre¬ 
vailed, such measures as those now before them 
weie not calculated to diminish it. To refuse 
to adjourn the fuither proceedings as proposed 
by Ins noble fiiend, and thus to shut out the 
people, who had suffered, from legal remedies, 
was the most certain mode of exciting, if not a 
greatei disaffection, a greater unpopularity to 
the govei nment. His noble friend, the secretary 
of suite for th- home depaitment, could not di¬ 
vest himself of his responsibility ; by the course 
now purs,icd he increased it; in not.availing 
himself of the means of defence, and satisfying 
the country that his conduct was justified by the 
necessity, he made that responsibility double. 
Were their lordships prepared, by yielding to 
the motion of the noble duke, to lay it down 
as a piooosition to b ■ hereafter maintained, 
that oppiessions and hardships, no matter how 
great, can ied into effect by the most wicked and 
malicious of men, were to pass with impunity, 
because that house had agreed to suspend for a 
time til ' provisions of the habeas corpus act? 
Did his Majesty’s ministers mean to avow such 
a pi opo-ation ? Did they think to establish such 
a piinciple, on the flimsy pietext that the noble 
seci ctui y had made out a case to a jury of" his own 
selection, or, in fact, to himself sitting in judg¬ 
ment on himself i (Hear.) If such principles 
as these weie to be acted upon, he would con¬ 
tend, that the measure of this night would en¬ 
tail .1 greater danger on futuie times than any 
we had v _*t experienced m the annals of our his¬ 
tory. No woids could faithfully express his re¬ 
gard for the dignity of their lordships’ house. In 
the conect administration of justice, its charac¬ 
ter had never been aspersed. By an honest ex¬ 
ercise of that sacred function, it had secured 
the affection, and the reveiencc, of the whole 
people. Were they that night, pending an in¬ 
quiry by the other house of parliament into the 
conduct of those who were accused of oppres¬ 
sion, to set the example of indemnifying men 
who said they were innocent, but who might be 
guilty ? On that guilt, or innocence, their lord- 
ships might, in their judicial character, be here¬ 
after be called upon to decide, and should they 

7 
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not paufte before they acceded to such a bill ns 
was now proposed—a bill that went to a greater 
extent than any of a similar precedent—a bill, 
that in one sweeping provision protected every 
kind of oppression and abuse in the exercise of 
arbitrary power—that denied to the aggrieved 
the remedy of the law—and that cancelled, 
without a full and rigorous examination, all per¬ 
sonal actions, suits, indictments, and prosecu¬ 
tions heretofore brought, or now depending, or 
hereafter to be brought, and all judgments there¬ 
upon obtained, and ail proceedings whatsoever 
against any person or persons, on account of 
any matter, act, or thing, done or advised, di¬ 
rected, ordered, or commanded to be done since 
the 1st of January 1817 . He should most deeply 
lament it, if their lordships should not accede to 
die motion of his noble friend, to examine all 
the petitions which had been presented, as well 
as those which would still be presented, be¬ 
fore they passed a bill of indemnity. If they 
once passed the bill now before them, those pe¬ 
titions could not be examined or taken into con¬ 
sideration. What then, he would ask, were the 
people of England to think of their lordships, 
if they passed a bill of indemnity against charges, 
the extent, proof, enormity and wantonness of 
which they refused to inquire into ? {Hear, 
hear , hear.) No man in the British empire was 
more devoted than himself to the constitution of 
the country, but Jet them beware of venturing be¬ 
yond the endurance of a free people. A fi ce peo¬ 
ple must be governed on free principles. (Hear.) 
He would, therefore, support an adjournment of 
the subject—he would do all in his power to 
procrastinate, to retard, and, if possible, to pie- 
rent a measure which, in his conscience, he be¬ 
lieved to militate against every principle of free¬ 
dom and of justice. {Hear, hear, hear.) 

The Lord Chancellor said, he must take that 
opportunity of giving his reasons for supporting 
this measure. The indemnity arose necessarily 
from the suspension act. The suspension went 
to the preservation of our constitution, which 
constitution few lords had reason to be more 
pleased with than himself and the noble and learn¬ 
ed lord who had just sat down. Of the adjourn¬ 
ment he should speak afterwards; he would 
now make some observations in reply to the 
arguments of the nobie and learned loro. While 
he did so, he hoped that his learned and noble 
friend would receive whatever might drop from 
him with that indulgence which he was always 
disposed to feel wnen his noble friend spoke. 
(Hear, hear, from LordErskine.) It was allow¬ 
ed on all hands, that there were cases which re¬ 
quired a suspension of the habeas corpus, and 
cases which were entitled to an act of indem¬ 
nity. There had been many such cases. He 
haa said, at the time of passing the last bill of 
suspension, that an indemnity would follow it, 
and he had used that as an argument to awaken 
their lordships to a proper view of its import¬ 
ance. That act of suspension was a most im- 
portant measure; but xt was a necessary mea- 
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sure j and an act of indemnity should now follow 
it, as its natural consequence. It was now * 
century and a half since the habeas corpus act 
was passed. (In the reign of Charles II.) It 
formed the great bulwark of our liberties, and 
the pride of our constitution. But that very act 
would have caused the greatest danger to the 
constitution, if parliament could not control 
parliament; if what was then enacted could not, 
on occasions, be suspended. He was old enough 
to have more than once known this to be so. 
Since the reign of Charles II. there were periods 
of danger which proved the necessity of occa¬ 
sional suspensions of the habeas corpus. His 
noble friend had read that part of the report 
which represented the great body of the people 
to have been sound, and triumphantly asked, if 
that did not prove the suspension to have been 
unnecessary ? But he would ask his noble 
friend—the friend of the people—whether the 
great body of the nation were not sound in the 
reign of William III ? Yet the suspension of 
the habeas corpus passed three times during that 
reign, and they were respectively followed by 
acts of indemnity. The acts of indemnity then 
passed were in the same words as this bill, and 
they referred in like manner to individuals. The 
individuals were, indeed, of a different descrip¬ 
tion ; but the principle was the same. Those 
acts did not say, that an indemnity was calcu¬ 
lated to prevent inquiry into individual cases j 
| they did not deny, that there might be indivi¬ 
dual grounds of complaint; but they admitted, 
that there were violations of law, and went to 
justify and cover them. If their lordships con¬ 
sidered the principle of the suspension, they 
must be aware, that it went to give powers, 
which, without an act of suspension, would be 
unjust. Those who acted under it, therefore, 
injured individuals; but it was for the public 
safety, and from public necessity. Then, suiely, 
fiom the same principle from which the suspen¬ 
sion was necessary, it was necessary to take 
away from individuals the right of complaining, 
or prosecuting for the exercise of it. But not 
only were acts of indemnity passed in the days 
of King William—the days of freedom and po¬ 
pularity,—but also in 171.7 and 174 G. In those 
yeais, too, they were passed in the terms 
of the present bill. The proceedings under 
the different suspensions were justified from the 
exigency of the juncture, and it was judged 
right, that a peaceable, good subject, should not 
prevail in an action for unjust imprisonment, 
where it was for the benefit of the countiy that 
he should not prevail. Salui populi, suprema 
lex, the public safety, the highest object of law, 
was the salutary principle of luch measures.— It 
had been said, that the London Corresponding 
Society was not so dangerous as the report had 
represented it to be. This the house could not 
inquire into. When a great number of the 
lower orders of people thought that the con¬ 
stitution, as consisting of king, lords, and com¬ 
mons, could be dispensed with, this was more 
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dangerous than any particular society, hr any great dereliction of duty to their king. There- 
party question. In 1795 , the habeas corpus hellion in Derbyshire had been also spoken of 
was Suspended. No act of indemnity followed, as insignificant. But what would the rising have 
In 179fe, the suspension was renewed, and, in been, if their captains in other parts ofthecoun* 
1801, a bill of indemnity was proposed. It was try had been left; at large ? {Hear, hear.') Were 
strange, that not a single action was brought, they for reform ? No, that was downright rto'a- 
nor complaint made, after the first suspension sense. They were for the overthrow of the con- 
had expired. In fact, not a word was heard, stitution; they were for marching to their ob- 
until the act of indemnity was proposed. After ject through blood and murder; it was neck Or 
this, would any noble lord say, that the indem- nothing with them. This was fully proved by 
nity ought to be refused, on account of the pe- the evidence which terminated in the conviction 
titions which had been presented ? The ques- of many of them. To the suspension act, there* 
tron, then, was, whether the suspension was ne- fore, more than to any thing else, the tranquil- 
ecssary ? An adjournment had been moved for liry of the country was owing. That measure 
a fortnight. For what purpose? Could the noble was not intended for any problematical effect; 
lords in that time bring forward reasons to resist it was called for, and justified, by the Btate of 
the indemnity ? No reasons could justify the the country. It was mild, merciful, preventive <jf 
refusal of indemnity, if the suspension was ne- much disturbance and misery, instead of being 
cessary. He should say, then, that the suspen- the occasion of misery. If die noble lords near 
sion act was necessary, because parliament pass- him were to say, that if the petitions against in- 
ed it—not on the recommendation, for it did demnity were taken into consideration, they 
not recommend any measure, but, on the report were prepared to act upon them, he would not 
of the secret committee. Remarks had been accede to their proposition. Their proposition 
made in that house, and out of the house, re- would be entitled to more attention, if the prin- 
specting the secret committee, in language ex- cipie of the present measure were such as any 
tremely unfit to be used towaids them. That petitions which had been received, or whicn 
their lordships should act on the report, no man might have been received, could possibly over¬ 
denied. Was not the report, then, warranted throw. The principle of the bill, however, 

and correct ? Did they think the committee was, that no redress ought to be given for 

such a pack of rogues and vagabonds as would unjust imprisonment under the suspension. If 
not report fairly upon the facts before them ? he, (although innocent, had been taken up 

No committee could be less objectionably form- and confined on suspicion of treason, he 

ed, while the constitution of the house remained should give way to the public safety: he 
such as it was. Whether a committee were chosen should patiently hear the hardships of his fate 
by ballot or by vote, it was, in truth, the same for the good of his country. But the main 
thing, and he should, therefore, say nothing on ground of the measure was, that ministers could 
that point. Well, then, upon the report of the not disclose the evidence on which they had 
committee, the suspension was necessary. Ac- acted. On this ground, the bill of indemnity 
cording to some, there was but a little riot in was most reasonable. If an examination of those 
Spafields, and a foolish mob in the streets; but persons who gave evidence was the object of 
they foi got what was prevented on those occa- those who opposed the bill, that was the very 
sions. Parliamentary reform was the ostensible thing which could not be disclosed. If their 
object. For hrs own part, he was satisfied with object was the examination of those who cora- 
the constitution as it is. It was a constitution plained, that was useless and beyond the pur- 
to which we owed our civil happiness, our do- pose. A noble earl (Grosvenor) for whom he 
mestic happiness, our public piospcrity, our fo- entertained great respect, had on a former night 
reign credit, and many other benefits. He felt expressed a wish that the depositions shoula be 
astonished that those who were in the secret of given without the names. He wished the noble 
those things, should pu tend ignorance of the earl had been in the profession in which he and 
real intentions of the reformers. The Whig side his noble and learned friend (Lord Erskine) 
of the house was in greater danger fiom them were, and he would know, that everyone per- 
than the other side. With respect to many ceived at once, from the nature of the deposi- 
noble lords on that side, the doctrine was, that tion, who it was that made it. He must, then, 
an open enemy was better than a false friend, repeat the proposition, that the necessity of the 
When he said this, he meant no disrespect to suspension, and the safety of the country, pre* 
any noble lord on that side of the house, and eluded those who complained of sufferings un- 
particularly to the noble mover of the amend- der the suspension. This proposition He felt 
ment. He therefore affirmed, that that person himself bound to state, although it gave him 
must have a stout heart, who, living in London great pain that such a proposition must fall from 
or Westminster, did not feel a very, very serious nis lips. He was sorry that any man, impri- 
alarm indeed, on the day of the second meeting soned or accused, should not have an opportu- 
in Spafields; and, as to the subsequent trials, he nity of knowing his accuser; but, on the other 
would say, that those who should not submit hand, he/clt most forcibly the necessity of re- 
that proceeding to a jury, would be guilty of a fusing that opportunity, with a view to the fij- 
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ture safety of the country.—With respect to the 
several clauses of the bill, upon which a noble 
lord had thought propel to observe, that he 
(the Lord Chancellor) won hi express some 
doubts, he could inform the noble lord that his 
calculation was enoneous. For while he ad¬ 
mired the act of Ch.iiLs If. as one of the most 
valuable privileges of a great and free people, 
he was convinced that this country could not 
have so long continued great and ftec, if it had 
not been for the disposition of its pailiament and 
people, whenever occasion requited, to submit to 
a temporary sacutice of their liberties, for the 
purpose of securing the permanent enjoyment 
of them. (Hear, hear . hear.) 

Lord Holland said, that the question under 
consideration was, whether the bill should be 
read a second time this evening, or upon a fu¬ 
ture day; but to this question it was not his 
intention to confine himself, because so much 
matter connected with bills of this description 
had been introduced in the course of the discus¬ 
sion, that it was difficult to speak upon it with¬ 
out wandering into other topics. In the first 
place, he should endeavour, in a calm, dispas¬ 
sionate manner, to point out the motives and 
character of the bill, and the motives and in¬ 
tentions of the report on which it was founded. 
The noble and learned lend on the woolsack 
had reposed with great s-tisfaction on his prece¬ 
dents; but these precedents were at entire and 
complete variance with this measure. None had 
thought fit to characterize this bill; none had 
clearly told their Joidships what it was. The 
learned lord had contrived to cmbanas the 
subject, rather than to elucidate it. The noble 
duke, when he introduced it on a foi mer night, 
said, it was a bill, commonly called an in¬ 
demnity bill. It was commonly called an in¬ 
demnity till! Bt fore it was introduced into the 
house, before it was fledged to cany itself into 
execution, the noble duke, v, ho had been most 
sedulously hatching this portentous act, named 
it, “ The commonly called indemnity bill.” A 
Spanish monk had discussed with much learn¬ 
ing a subject which monks did not dislike to 
discuss. The holy father had treated the sub¬ 
ject in a very indelicate manner; it was more 
delicately stated in an English work (Tristram 
Shandy.) There it was argued, with much learn¬ 
ing and gravity, how far it was lawful, and pro¬ 
per, to baptize a child before it was born. The 
noble duke, without hesitation, thought it law¬ 
ful and proper to baptize this bill before it was 
born, and he named it, “ the commonly called 
indemnity bill.” (Much laughter.) Let the house, 
then, examine what the Bill before them really 
was: what were its objects and effects; and how 
it bore on the allegations by which it was sup¬ 
ported. If those allegations were well founded; 
if ministers had only done their duty under the 
suspension act; if tney had arrested no person 
but upon oath; if, in short, they had not ex¬ 
ceeded their powers, and committed injustice, 
wndcr pretence of preserving the laws and con- 
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stitution of the country, with the care of which 
they were intrusted, then they had no need 
of indemnity. Indemnity was only necessary 
in cases where law would yield no protec¬ 
tion ; but where there had been no oppression, 
there was no breach of law, and, consequently, 
no use in the present measure. If an indem¬ 
nity bill, as had been mentioned by the noble 
duke who introduced this mcasuie, was al¬ 
ways to be a corollary, as he called it, to a 
suspension act, then it would follow, that any 
just exercise of the powers conferred by the 
latter must necessarily be an excess; or, in other 
woids, that an act of parliament could not be 
executed without being abused. (Hear, hear.) 
This argument of the noble duke appeared to 
him to cut double, and, theiefore, was as dan¬ 
gerous in his hands as against him. But other 
noble lords had defended the bill on different 
grounds. They said, it was necessary to pro¬ 
tect the government against suits or actions, 
instituted to recover damages, by those whom 
they had oppiessively aitested and detained; 
because, in allowing legal proceedings to go on 
against them, it would be necessary for their 
own justification to disclose the information on 
which they acted. What was this but stating, 
in other words, that the noble secretary of state 
for the home department, who, in his zeal for 
the protection of the constitution, or, in his alarm 
for the public safety, might have been led to 
commit acts of individual hardship, which his 
opinion of the exigency might to a certain extent 
excuse, if not justify, stood in no need of indem¬ 
nity ; but that his informers must be protected 
against the consequences of their falsehoods, 
their calumnies, and their delinquencies ? (Hear, 
hear.) What was it but saying, that that hor¬ 
rible miscreant Oliver must not suffer the rewaid 
of his crimes; that the shield of power must be 
held before that vile wretch; that, in elevating 
this shield for his protection, the victims of his 
atiocious arts, and frightful iniquities, were to be 
left without redress, to pine under the effects of 
his machinations ; and that all law and justice 
were to be tiampled under foot, lest their re¬ 
tributive force should extend to him condign 
punishment, or expose him to merited infamy ? 
(Loud cries of hear.) But the noble and learn¬ 
ed lord (Chancellor) had said, that he had voted 
for the suspension act in 1795, which was re¬ 
pealed in 1797 ; and that, though the liberty of 
England was thus destioyed for two years, and 
the subject was left at the mercy of the execu¬ 
tive, no action was instituted for any abuse of 

1 lower exercised under the act. The noble and 
earned lord had then detailed other precedents 
to justify the late suspension, and the present 
indemnity bill; but in his (Lord Holland’s) opi¬ 
nion they did not apply. He had alluded to the 
precedent in King William’s time, and had men¬ 
tioned, that that was a period when the govern¬ 
ment could not be accused of wishing to exer¬ 
cise power at the expense of justice, and yet, 
that a bill of indemnity had then passed. But 
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it ought not to be forgotten, that though the J who introduced the present measure, and other 
government of that prince was in general wise , noble lords who had defended it, had stated that 
and just, he was surrounded by a party who, in ! a bill of indemnity always followed, as a matter 
their zeal for the Orange interest, had exceeded . of course, the exercise of the powers granted by 
their powers. The noble and learned lord had the suspension act, and that those who approv- 
stated as a justification of the late suspension | ed of the latter could never object to the former, 
act, when the great body of the people were This statement was neither correct in principle, 
professedly sound, that the same act had passed i nor consistent with fact. He (Lord Holland) 
in William’s reign, when the whole country j could quote authorities in support of a contrary 
were actuated by sQund principles. The latter | doctrine. The late Dr. Laurence, a man of 
part of his statement could not be admitted with- ! great talent, and political energy, had vigorously 
out considerable limitations; for though the ma- j supported the suspension acts of his time, ana 
jority of the nation was in favour of govern-las vigorously (as he could do nothing without 
ment, there was a very powerful, and a very energy)f opposed the bill of indemnity which 
active party, who supported the rights, and were | followed. At the period of 1800 , he remetn- 
zealous to restore the sway, of the abdicated mo*! bered that the noble and learned lord had sup- 
narch. The periods of 1715 and 1745 weie poited the bill of indemnity, on the ground, 
equally dissimilar from the present, and the pro- that the persons who had given information 
cedents taken from them equally inapplicable, might be in the power of the en* my, and, there- 
At both those times there was a civil war in the foie, that their names ought not to be disclosed, 
country; great parties, headed by men of in- No pretence of this kind could be now advanced, 
fluence and distinction, weie arrayed against The informers under the late suspension act 
the existing government; and if, as the noble were in no danger fiom an enemy ; they would 
and learned lord had said, the joins populi was only be left, as they ought, by a disclosure of 
the suprema lex, it was necessary to consult their names and testimony, to the execrations of 
that safety by suspending the ordinary laws, their country, and the burthen of their own in- 
{Hear.) The noble and Teamed lord, in recur- famy. In citing precedents in their favour, one 
ring to the enactment of the habeas corpus in of the noble lords opposite had alluded to the 
the time of Chailes II., had not, he thought, bill of indemnity which passed the Irish parKa- 
treated that great bulwark of our liberties with ment in 1798, and had said, that posterity would 
sufficient reverence, or stated with sufficient judge of its necessity and justice. Thejudg- 
force the importance and necessity of the dr- ment of every impaitial man who was acquaint- 
cumstances which would justify its suspension, ed with the circumstances had already decided 
A royal writer, whose observations on the sub- against that iniquitous act. One of the greatest 
jeet were very objectionable and dangerous, lawyers and ablest politicians that Ireland had 
had, in a letter to his son, treated this invaluable ever produced had loudly declared against it. 
law with great levity, and had even ventured The late Lot d Avonmore, (better known as Chief 
to say, that the passing of it was a great mis- Baron Yelverton) had said from the bench, that 
fortune to the nation. * 'the noble and learned the oppiessions suffered under the suspension act 
lord had not gone this length, lie had praised ought to have been redressed. After having 
the Jaw itself ; but he seemed,from his language, mangled the limbs of a man without trial, and 
to think, that “ it was more honoured in the without proof of guilt, it was a horrible crime to 
breach than in the observance.” The noble duke deny him l edress, by passing an act to protect his 

* The waiter here alluded to, is Kin? James II. principal authors of The Rolhad, and of The Proba- 
At the cud o( the second volume of the life ot that ticrinni Odes. .At a subsequent period he applied him- 
irionaich (lately published), there is a dooumeii' *■• II closely to the study of the law. His prof, ssional 
entitled, “ The ad\icc which .lames II. bequeathed .ihdities were universally at knowledged, and his prac- 
to his son James, generally known by the name of t.ee, as a Chilian, was very extensive. In 1796, he 
the Chevalier de St. George.” In that ad\ ice, the was letnmed one of the reprisentatives of Peter- 
royal writer says, “ ’Twas a great misfortune to the borough. In pailiament lie had no pretensions as 
people as well as to the crow’ll the passing the ha- an oiatnr, lust Ins speeches were characterized 
hens corpus act, since it obliges the crown to keep a bv good sense. He died in the year 1809. The 
greater foice on foot than it needed otherwise to pie- following euiogiim was pronounced by Mr. Whit- 
sene the government, and enconia'aes disaffected, head, in the debate on the Orders in Council, on 
turbulent, and unquiet spuds to contrite and carry the 6th of March. ‘‘Now Dr. Laurence is dead, I 
on with more security to thcin»elvi * their wicked am sore there is no one in this house who will not do 
designs; ’twas contrived and carried ou by the Earl justice to his memory. Now, that parly animosity 
of Shaftsbury to that intent.” is silent, let justice, let gratitude, let a sense of our 

f Dr. French Laurence was a man of very con- dignity, as a house, awaken, and let ns acknowledge 
siderable learning. In 1782 and 1783, he was the with one common voice, that we have lost a man 
editor of a periodical paper called The Jesuit. Mr. whose like we shall not soon sec again. WouljJ to 
"Burke, (with whose friendship and patronage lie was fieaven that Ins spirit only had fallen amongst us ! I 
honoured, and which lie procured by Ins ment and should not then have feared, under its influence and 
abilities alone,) recommended him to conduct it, and inspiration, to have opposed myself to the leaned 
he was the writer of the whole, from facts and hints advocatcl whom I see ranged against ate.” 
with which he was supplied. He was also one of the 
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E trsecutors. Lord, Avonraore had expressed and so clamorously demanded; but bills of the 
njself in very decisive terms upon this subject, kind new before the house, if passed t<? bar the 
00 thf trial of an action brought at Clonmel injured from redress, would do more to promote 
Uttizes, in the spring of 17 <> 8 , by Mr. Francis the cause of reform than all the petitions about 
Doyle, against the notorious Sir Thomas Judkin annual parliaments, or aU the elaborate blunders 
Fitzgerald. The following were the words of of Major Cartwright. {Hear.) The noble and 
that respectable judge in his charge to the jury learned lord had feelingly described the alarms 
upon that occasionof November WIG, and had passed an eloquent 
« This, gentlemen, is an action brought to re- and just eulogium on the powers and influence 
cqver damages from the defendant. Colonel of parliament. Why, then, was he one of those 
Fitzgerald, for an act admitted to be against law. who had advised the throne to adjourn the meet- 
Jf, therefore, the acts of indemnity which have ing of parliament so long ? Why was it not 
been cited to you had not passed, no damages, convoked till the mischief was past, till theSpa- 
that you could give, would be too great. field nuts had taken place, ana till an account 

“ Much, gentlemen, has been here spoken re- of the execution of the plots could be given. 
Spec ting loyalty; and, lest the clamours of pre- instead of measures proposed to prevent tnem ? 
tended loyalty should drown all considerations He did not wish to go through all the reports of 
of justice, it is incumbent on me to inform you all the secret committees; but he could not help 
what loyalty is, and in what true loyalty con- saying, let any one read the two first, and then 
sists. Loyalty is another term for legality ; and consider the state of the country as represented 
he who acts with legality, acts in strict con- in the last, and lay his hand upon his heart, 
formity to the law§. That man, therefore, is to and declare, whether the dangers were not 
be esteemed the most loyal, who is a steady and greatly exaggerated. (Hear, hear.) But the 
faithful adherent to his lawful pi ince, and a stre- ministers said, the suspension of the habeas 
nuous supporter of the established constitution, corpus was the cause of the re-establishment of 
by paying due obedience to the laws of his tranquillity, and though they allowed that it 
country, respecting social order, and preserving gave them no power to put down insurrection, 
every member of the state in his just rights and except the right of detaining a few wretched in- 
ppssessions. dividuals, against whom they had charges which 

“ You must find that the defendant acted ma- might have been prosecuted to conviction, they 
jiciously, and not with an intent of suppressing attributed the whole change to that measure, 
the rebellion or saving the state, according to Whether there was insurrection or not, their 
the words of this act, which places an insuper- acts of power and oppiession were declared to 
able bar between injury and redress, and sets all be useful and necessary. The noble duke who 
equity and justice at defiance.*' introduced the present bill, had treated the 

Such was the language of a judge, who exe- subject rather lightly, by saying, that the go- 
cuted the law, though he bitterly lamented that vernment, under the suspension act, “ had merely 
it was necessary to be the instrument of exe- abstracted a few individuals from society.” So 
curing it, and the defendant was, in consequence, then, (said Lord Holland,) you take men from 
refused the redress to which he was entitled, their family, friends, and employments; you 
Lprd Avonmore was not only a man of great immure them in dungeons; you doom them to 
talents, but of great independence and respecta- solitary confinement for months; you expose 
bility, though reports to his prejudice had gone their persons to every species of hardship, and 
abroad, respecting his conduct in regard to the their characters to every kind of suspicion, and 
union. But the reason why he so strenuously you call this “ only abstracting a few indivi- 
Sttpported that measure, was to be found in the duals from society.” When he heard this from 
conduct of that parliament which had passed the a nobleman of humane temper and mild disposi- 
acts which he so bitterly lamented, and so se* tion, he could not but see the danger of arbi- 
yerely condemned. A parliament that had exe- trary power in blunting our feelings of right, 
cuted such atrocities, that had rendered itself and destroying our respect for law and liberty, 
die instrument of such iniquitous acts, did not It was this which he wished particularly to im- 
deserve his favour or respect; and though he press on their lordships when considering the 
knew he was destroying the theatre in which he tendency of measures like the present, and the 
had made SO great a figure, and that indepen- operation of their example on the country and 
deuce where he had earned his greatest honours, posterity. When it was known that the noble 
fae would rather agree to its extinction than pro- secretary of state employed such a character as 
long its existence, after such a dereliction of Oliver; when it was known that he spoke of 
principle and justice. If such were the motives him with respect, their lordships ought to look 
of that great man in consenting to the loss of to the effect that such conduct would have on 
the independent legislature of his native country, the magistrates. Some country magistrate, the 
what must be the sentiments of the people of Eng- little tyrant of his own domain, might wish to 
land, when they saw their liberties invaded, and imitate the example of the noble secretary. He 
their rights destroyed, by similar acta ? He (Lord would say, “ I shall have my Oliver and Castle : 
Holland) had no love for the mad sohemes of I shall likewise have my correspondent as well 
reform that had been so zealously advocated, as the secretary of state; { shall employ »P*e* to 
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enable some neighbouring nobleman, with whom 
I wish to ingratiate myself by my zeal and my 
subserviency, to detea the poachers on his 
estate.” It would be superfluous to point out 
all the ramifications through which the poison 
ol such an example might spread, destroying 
private confidence, corrupting the honest feel¬ 
ings of the people, and setting one class of men, 
or one part of the population of the country, 
against the other. The example of France was 
often, on other occasions, referred to, as a warn¬ 
ing ; and their lordships would do well to con¬ 
sider the evils which had arisen in that country 
from that source of corruption to which he now 
wished to direct their attention. Let them look 
to the description, lately published, of the state 
of Lyons and its neighbourhood. It was a tale 
of spies encouraged—ol seditions which those 
spies had instigated—of ignorance which they 
had basely seduced—and of indiscretion, which, 
through tneir means, had been barbarously pu- 

* In 1817, some disturbances broke out at Lyons, 
which were soon suppress* d. Marshal Marmont, 
Duke of Kagusa, was sent to take the command of 
the distiict, and to inquire into the cause of the late 
disorders. He arrived at Lyons on the 3d of Sep¬ 
tember. In February 1818, Colonel Faubicr, the 
chief of the marshal’s staff, published an account of 
that officer’s militaiy administialion during the mis¬ 
sion, together with the result of the inquiry. The 
following is an extract fiom that woik, to which, it 
is to be presumed, Lord Holland alluded iu the above 
passage of his speech. 

“ The marshal experienced at first great difficul¬ 
ties in procuring a knowledge of the tri.th. The 
principal authorities supplied relations so uniform— 
they appeared still so alarmed at the terrible dangers 
which they, according to their own account, had 
warded off; they cited so great a number of facts, 
made so many revelations, praised with such appa¬ 
rent sincerity their own devotion and energy, attack¬ 
ed the opinions of those functionaries who did not 
concur with them, by imputations so grave in ap¬ 
pearance, that it was necessary to believe the con- 
spiiacy to be real; that France owed them thanks 
givings for their efforts, and >hat all the evils which 
they had committed were necessary. 

“ He applied to respectable citizens ; he imposed 
upon himself the obligation of seeing every thing 
with his own eyes, and, in this mannci, in- soon learn¬ 
ed the real state of things. The comparison of the 
present and the past forced upon him tlu conviction 
that the enemies of the repose of France, abusins, 
no doubt, the errors and weakness of the principal 
authorities, had got possession of power, and mad, 
use of it to persecute every one who did not paruke 
of their opinions and interests. The city of Lyons, 
and the surrounding communes, saw the revival of 
the era of 1793. A band of agents traversed the 
city and the country, introduced themselves into 
tavcvns and private houses, acted the part of mal¬ 
contents, breathed nothing but violent eomplain's 
against government, announced changes and revolu¬ 
tions, and, if they could draw a sign of approbation 
from the unfortunate citizens, pressed by want and 
harassed by a thousand vexations, they hastened to 
denounce them, and to reap the reward of their in- 
fiunous strata gems. The proceedings oft the Fre ratal 
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niahed.* If a proper opportunity were offered, 
he would pledge himself to prove, that so fly¬ 
back as i 8»2, a similar system of espionage and 
dissension had commenced in this country. Ha 
alluded to the districts about Bolton and Man-, 
Chester, where oraoge clubs were established, 
where spies had been for some years employed, 
and from whence much of the information on 
which the government had lately proceeded had 
come. If the noble and learned lord cited the 
precedent of the reign of William III. iu justi¬ 
fication of the late measure of the suspension 
and present indemnity, might not the example 
now furnished be soon established into a valid 
precedent ? The noble and learned lord called 
the late measures, measures of necessity; but 
when would ever a statesman, who wished the 
possession of arbitrary power, want the plea of 
necessity to justify his demand ? The sufferings 
of the individuals lately imprisoned required 
consideration, even independently of the perni- 

court attested the employment of these odious means, 
but the excesses even which attended them soon 
made them public. F.very one of the authorities 
having bis own separate means of police, at every 
instant these vile instruments encountered each other 
without knowing it; altarked mutually with equal 
ardour, and, iu a short t me, the less active being de¬ 
nounced by his more zealous fellow-labourer, ex¬ 
piated for a time his infamy in chains. He found it 
necessary, therefore, to resign his mission ; the au¬ 
thority who employed him claimed his agent, the 
prisoner disappeared, and proceeded afterwards la 
the pursuit of a new prey or in the preparation of a 
new scandal. By the aid of these numerous in¬ 
formers the prisons were filled with victims, heaped 
upon each other with such disorder, that the very 
reading of the prison registers proved to what extent 
the laws and humanity were outraged. Indepen¬ 
dently of those whom the ordinary procedure of law 
placed in the Prevutal courts, there were seen in the 
cells of the town prison, hundreds of wretches, thp 
victims of vain terrors and fatal counsels, who waited 
for whole months, deprived of every comfort, the 
favour of being interrogated. Arbitrary measures 
were carried on in all departments of administration. 
While the magii-trates, from passion, acted without 
moderation or shame, it is easy to guess the excesses 
of their agents. 

“ The Pievotal court, doubtless yielding to an 
( nor, but to the most cruel and deplorable of errors, 
brought to its fatal bar, 122 persons out of 155 ac¬ 
cused. Out of this number, the most considerable, 
p: rliuju, that any criminal proceeding had ever 
hroiurht at once before a tribunal, horrible to relate, 
not one escaped punishment mote or less severe. 
Twenty eight were condemned to death ; six to com¬ 
pulsory labour; thirty four to transportation ; fiorty- 
tuo to imprisonment, and others to a long furveillutve 
ind bail, which they were unable to procure. Thus, 
out of u mob which did not exceed 250 men, apd of 
whom only 60 were armed, more than 110 were 
condemned as authors or chiefs of the sedition. And 
of all these wretched beings, onjy one attempted to 
resist the public force, by wounding a gendarme. 
All the others were disarmed before the cavalry Hat 
in their puwuit came up with them.” 
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cious effect which the example of denying them 
redress would have on posterity. Let ’e 

look upon the ruin into which arbitrary anert 
and confinement had thrown them, 
ine injured in character, and mined in cn cum- 
stfncis, the present bill P««PO*d “ 1 take from 
them that just redress to which thiy had 
good a title as their lordships had to then 
estates. Suppose these pei sons instituted actions. 
Then, it aid, *e noble scc.««,y ‘ 
dose the information on which he acted. V\ h< 
Sould be the evil ol this? Was the existence, 
or the welfaie, of those wretched and detest¬ 
able persons who had become intormei s, and who 
refused to support openly their evidence, neces¬ 
sary to the existence of the state. It they su - 
fered bv such disclosure, a little remum muon 
would reward them tor their infamy, and pay 
them sufficiently for that loss of character which 
was of so little value. The wretch to whom he 
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tion of his having done what was imputed to 
him, but which was, in fact, fondly unfounded 
and unjustifiable. But the noble loid„ not con¬ 
tent with venting his im'ignat'on against an in¬ 
former, had gone further, and vented.it on a 
body which had hitherto been imimpeached. 
He had drawn a most degrading picture of the 
character of the magisti.ues f no, no, from Lord 
HollandJ —of that useful body of men who were 
the main pillars of the int mill strength of the 
country, and without whose co-operation the 
public trunquill’ty could not be preserved. 
( Hear, luar, hear ,'I These men did not deserve 
to be treated v. itli that levity which the noble 
lord had nr.ployed against them; he did not 
accuse the noble lord of any wish to degrade 
them, but lus manner had certainly that ten¬ 
dency. {No, no, from Lord Holland.) On the 
subject of spies and infoimers, that noble lord 
had held su-h language as he was sure he 


m up rue wreicn 10 wiiuiu iic i uciu on .. - . . . 

n alluded in 1 eland, (Sir Judk.n Fitgerald) ! could not have held had he been placed in an 
had alluded in mianu, wi j_ . ' ,,on At the same time he gave the 


naci auuui-u »•* ... • 

was so indemnified, and now bore his infamous 
honours. On the bror.d principle of justice and 
right, he called upon the house to throw out the 
present bill, and allow the injured men to seek 
their redress. He would most decidedly give 
his vote against it. The house should do some 


official situation. At the same time he gave the 
noble lord peifect credit tor consistency. In 
Saying this, he meant no disrespect, (for admi¬ 
ring, as all must, the talents of that noble lord, 
and prizing, as all did, his personal qualities, it 
was impossible for any administration not to re- 
.. . i... fi-.rni tham. and Wlth- 


^ y °lr fh^di^ity O^ts cha“ He was ! ^ th/it he should difc, from them and l with- 
thmg Jor ° J' Y alt pi. t h er , but would vote hold his Sanction), yet he must say, that the no- 

against the measure Pg ’ D b)e j ol a, and some of those who sat beside him, 

was not a had a claim to the cha, actor ol consistency on 

^ i mild nmneilv enter upon a discus-1 one ground at least, which was, that they ne- 

P nn°3ie V obiect o d fwhid. was to indemnity him | ver £ad on any occasion supported any one 
fn°r the wavin which he had perfoimed the tunc- j measure which the wisdom of parliament had 
tiling committed to him : but he had a motive thought necessary tor the safety of the country. 
5°“;??”Se distinct from any personal con-: Hear, hear.) As to the system of espionage, 
,or using, quit first place say, that he disdained it as much as any man : he abhor- 

bill, ml w„l, all to hear, whatever tended to .hake 
^ d meek de himself from the necessity ; the confidence of the private dwelling, or weaken 

tn order to precl ulrch had come 1 the bonds of social intercourse between man 

before hfm^ompletely mistook his purpose and and man ; but whin he was placed in a situation 
his chaiacter The individual- who had trusted : which presented an opportunity, by means of an 
fer n imes to his confidence might have felt; info mm of saving h.s count, y from msurrec- 
irfecdv secu.e, even if this b,II were not pass- , turn. could he as an upright minister, could he 
T& Y n7r«,«iucnce which might involve as an hornst man, reject such info.matron? He 
f d: f0r Srt or n put Ln, would only wished t. at he could consistently with h.s 

his own liberty, P«oputy, K t ,hn\ bVvo-d duly ci-lose wb.t had been communicated 

In’ ,pok^lvll'ad to lum: above ..II, hr wished he could dis- 

1 ° hid was no* intended as an indrmntry close what had passed b tween him and Oli- 

for the secretary of'state, but for an .ndiii- ver. .He had, indeed, made a full disclosure to 
for the y ,| j, j a n , a f,, w t } u . s .'ciet committees ol both houses of parha- 

he (Lo’.tl S,d-! ; so full, that he was not -are of a par- 

W ,Kv had^over heard utteied against any one , tick that was not in their possession . he wish, d 
man h But d he would tell that noble loid, that he that it were consistent with propnety to make an 
in his opinions respecting that in- 1 equal d.s< losurc to the country generally, that 
)r iHnal • the bill did not concein him in any, he might state what related to Oliver, ana shew 
d nrr whatever ■ he had done nothing which 1 how much-the public were, mistaken in that 
TKssS make such a lull necesWy torj man’s motives and conduct. As to the question 

Ss^slSty; no person had been apprehended : of the treatment of the prisoners, hts noblc_and 
nis secumy, «■« f _ , , nnar ,., r _ 


Si consequence of information from that quarter. 

nor had any steps been taken at his wpstion, 
or arising out of his disclosures. The noble 
lord had poured out a great deal of indignation 
against that man, an indignation which was per¬ 
fectly natural and honourable, on the supposi- 


Ul tliv; uCiiuiitm um. pn.iw»<v.», -- - 

learned fiitnd opposite (Lord Erskine) had gone 
too far, when he asserted, that he (Lord Sid- 
mouth) must be conscious of at least one in¬ 
stance of injury inflicted on some innocent per¬ 
son, or he would not task for a bill of indemnity. 
He could broadly say, there was not * single 
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case of imprisonment, which, in his own mind, 
or in the minds of any of those who’ had offi¬ 
cially advised it, produced the slightest feelings 
ef self-reproach. Not a single individual had 
been apprehended, against whqm he would not 
proceed in a similar manner, under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. ( Hear, hear.) The accounts of 
their treatment, as furnished by the prisoners 
themselves, were full of the grossest misrepre¬ 
sentations and falsehoods, and he could enter 
into particulars which would convince the house, 
except that they did not concern the present 
discussion. He would not therefore touch upon 
them: indeed, his chief object in rising had 
been to state, that Oliver could not come with¬ 
in the scope of the present bill;—he had 
done nothing that required forgiveness or indem¬ 
nity. He defied any noble lord to say, that 
he had made use of Oliver in any way repugnant 
to strict honour, or to strict law, or that he had 
exercised any of his official functions in a way 
inconsistent with honourable feelings, he might 
say, with the delicacy of honour, or the purity 
of the British constitution. {Hear.) 

Lord Holland rose to explain. He denied 
that he had passed any such sweeping censure 
on the magistrates as had been imputed to him. 
His argument was simply this: that as ministeis 
had openly encouraged the busy, meddling acti¬ 
vity of spies and informers, and as magistrates 
were merely men, and actuated by human mo¬ 
tives, it was possible, that one consequence of 
the system adopted by ministei s might be, that 
some magistrates out of a vast number would be 
induced to act with more zeal than discretion, 
with more anxiety to please the government than 
to keep within the strict limit? of their duty. The 
noble viscount could not pretend to say that such 
an effect had not been produced on some magi¬ 
strates. ( Hear, hear.) 

Earl Grosvenor said, that nothing had occurred 
which could justify the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act. There was nothing that might not 
have been left to the ordinary laws of the coun¬ 
try. The noble viscount might be, and perhaps 
was, satisfied with his own conduct, but his 
■elf-opinion furnished no sufficient reason for 
the satisfaction of the house generally; the 
grounds of that self-approbation must be better 
explained before the house could ratify it by 
their sanction. The noble viscount had defend¬ 
ed Oliver, and not without cause; for, if Oliver 
should turn’ out to have been guilty of the acts 
imputed to him, then the noble lord himself 
would be answerable for the conduct of-his 
agent, on the common principle of Qui Jacit per 
alium, facit -per se. But he would nof then, at 
that late hour, discuss a subject which might be 
discussed at another time: he. should content 
himself; at present, with expressing his decided 
approbation of the motion of his noble friend. 

feirl of Carnarvon said, he would not 
detain the house long, but he could not be coiw 
tffnt wjth riving a.silent vote. The noble viscount 
(SidmdPtn>h$d commenced, hi? speech by dis- 
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‘qualifying himself from taking any part fo the 
present discussion, and had fairly avowed what 
was the fact, that he could not with propriety 
advocate a measure-which was so personal to 
himself. This was a very correct view of 
the snbject, and he trusted that the noble vis¬ 
count would carry it a step further, and 
would give no vote on a matter so extremely 
personal. {Alaugh, and hear, hear.) But he 
should like to know, when, and how, the noble 
viscount had arrived at this just opinion ? for he 
(Ljpd Carnarvon) could not but recollect, that, 
a few days ago, that noble lord, had appointed 
himself to sit as judge on his own conduct, in 
conjunction with certain other judges, all chosen 
from a list furnished by himself. (Hear, hear .1 
Since the appointment of that committee, several 
petitions had been laid by him (Lord Carnarvon) 
upon their lordships* table; and he could not but 
think it peculiarly hard that the petitioners 
could procure no hearing before the house, and 
that now they were also to be shut out from all 
redress before the ordinary tribunals of their 
country. But what was scarcely less hard was, 
that the noble viscount should, in the very face 
of these facts, get up and declare to the asto¬ 
nished ears of their lordships, that he had laid 
before the secret committee all the evidence that 
could be procured ; all the circumstances of every 
case. The noble viscount had forgotten, but 
would the house forget, that he had, a very 
few days ago, refused to lay these petitions be¬ 
fore that committee ? When he (Lord Carnar¬ 
von) lirst laid the petitions on their lordships’ ta¬ 
ble, with a desire to make a motion on the sub¬ 
ject, he was told that such a proceeding was pre¬ 
mature, and delay was required. Well, after the 
interval which had been begged of him, he 
brought forward his motion, but was then told, 
that die committee were about to make their re¬ 
port, and that such additional information 
would only puzzle, and distract them. And 
now that a report was made, and a bill of in¬ 
demnity, its usual consequence, was brought in, 
it was said,that the subject of the petitions should 
hot be alluded to—it was quite irrelevant—it was 
too late. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) But he did 
not think it irrelevant: he did not think it was 
too late: for, what was the question before their 
lordships ? Was it not, whether ministers had 
abused or not the powers entrusted to them ? 
And was it not fitting that all cases of alleged 
abuse should be strictly inquired into by that 
house, before their lordships proceeded to 
shut up the tribunals of justice against the peti¬ 
tioners, and through them against the people of 
England ? The noble v iscount seemed to consi¬ 
der that the great object of the habeas corpus , 
'suspension act was, to detain persons in prison 
jwhom they never had the least intention of try¬ 
ing ; in other words, that it was its object to 
erect in every county a bastile for persons who 
Were obnoxious to ministers. He would tell the 
noble viscount, that this was an erroneous view 
of the subject, and lie doubted whether their 
X 
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lordships would ever have given their consent to 
such an act, had ministers avowed such an ob¬ 
ject. He would not now trouble the house any 
further: (hear, hear,hear) he should have a bet¬ 
ter opportunity when tlie details of the bill 
should come before their lordships; or when its 
terrible principle should, as he hoped it would, 
be again discussed. But he would now conclude 
with observing, that, on their conduct in this bu¬ 
siness, depended the character of their lordships, 
the character of the ministers, nay the character 
of the injured Oliver himself (a laugh, and loud 
cries of hear, hear ); for, against him, as well as 
the unfortunate complainants, whose petitions 
lay scorned and unheeded upon their table, 
would this bill of indemnity block up all the a- 
venues of legal redress. (Cries of hear.) He 
would oppose the bill in every stage. 

The question was then put “ that the word 
noiv stand part of the question ?” 

Contents 56 | Non Contents 15 
Proxies 44 | Proxies .... 18 

100 _ 33 

Majority 67 

The bill was then read a second time. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY 

rrtcsFNT. I rnoxir-. 

Duke Sussex , Duke Bedfonl 

Devonshire I Argyll* 

Marquis Lansdowne Marquis Downshiie 

Earl Conper Earl ,Suffolk 

Carnarvon Essex 

Grosu-nor Dei by 

Rosslyn Albumin !e 

Besborough Darlington 

I-amlerrlale Thaiiet 

I ord Holland Jersey 

King Waldegiavc 

Foley Grey 

Grantley llchestrr 

Auckland Kingston 

F.rskine Spencer 

Viscount Anson 
lord Sondes 

Alvanley. 
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Friday, Feb. 27. 

Fees on Pardons.] An account was present¬ 
ed (pursuant to an order of the 24th instant] of 
foes received on pardons under the great seal.— 
Ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 
(See the Appendix.) 

Exchequer Bills.] Mr. Arbuthnot present¬ 
ed an account “ of the Unfunded Debt in ex¬ 
chequer lulls outstanding on the 5th of January, 
Isis.”—Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. (See the Appendix.) 

Want of Employment, &c.] General Lof- 
tus presented die following petition of inhabi¬ 
tants of Cork. “ That the petitioners, behold- 
mg the duly increase of poverty among the in- 
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habitants of that city, arising from want of em¬ 
ployment, which has unhappily induced its ne¬ 
cessary consequences, disease and misery, and 
knowing that similar evils are felt in every part 
of Ireland, approach the house to state the ca¬ 
lamitous situation in which that country stands, 
and to .call upon the house to protect them from 
that ruin into which all ranks appear to be fast 
sinking: the petitioners have to deplore the 
want of sufficient encouragement to their manu- 
nufactures, the difficulties which stand in the 
way of agriculture, and the absence of a majori¬ 
ty of the nobility and gentry, who receive the 
produce of the soil, and spend it in other coun- 
ti ies; the petitioners shall not presume to dictate 
to the house in what way their sufferings can be 
best alleviated; but, as they principally trace 
them to want of employment for their superabun¬ 
dant population, they would beg most humbly to 
suggest the propriety of some legislative enact¬ 
ment respecting the non-residence of the nobi¬ 
lity and gentry, the encouragement necessary foi 
the increase of their manufactures, the formation 
of canals, the working of mines and fisheries, 
the more profitable tillage of land, the construc¬ 
tion and repairing of roads, and such other 
means of employment as the house may think 
proper to devise; the petitioners would also earn¬ 
estly solicit the attention of the house to the 
means of extending the benefits of education to 
all classes of the community as the best cor¬ 
rective of human depravity, and the most effici- 
cient moral engine of state; the petitioners most 
fervently beseech the house to take the case of 
Ireland into their early consideration, and to re¬ 
flect on the urgency of the circumstances under 
which the petitioners address them, disease ma¬ 
king rapid strides through all classes, and no 
prospect of its decrease, while so large a por¬ 
tion of the population are unemployed, and con- 
tinue in a consequent state of poverty and 
wretchedness.” 

Sir N. Coultkurst bore testimony to the facts 
stated in the petition, and, on his motion, it was 
ordered to be printed. 

Leather Tax.] Mr. Shaw presented a pe¬ 
tition of the corporation of Tanners of Dublin, 
against this tax.—A similar petition was present¬ 
ed of Tanners and inhabitants of Morpeth.— 
Ordered to fie on the table. 

Chimney-Sweepers.] Mr. Symonds present¬ 
ed a petition of inhabitants of Hereford, against 
die employment of climbing boys.—Ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Copper.] On the motion of Mr. Grenfell, 
accounts were ordered “of the quantities of 
copper exported from Great Britain in the year 
ending the 5th of January 1818; distinguishing 
each sort, from what part sent, and to what 
country exported.” 

“ Of all copper imported into Great Britain 
in die year ending the sth of January 1818; 
distinguishing each sort of copper, from what 
country, and into what port, imported.” 

" Or all copper imported into Ireland in tho 
year ending the 5th of January i»>8; distin* 
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guishine each sort of copper, from what coun¬ 
try, and into what port imported.” 

“ Of the quantities of copper exported from 
Ireland in the year ending the 5th of January 
1818 ; distinguishing each sort, from what port 
sent, and to what country exported.” 

Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.] Mr. 
Alderman Wood presented the following peti¬ 
tion of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery 
of London, in common hall assembled. “ That 
the petitioners have viewed with the deepest 
concern the continual encroachments that have 
been made upon the rights of the subject ; they 
have been called upon to make sacrifices without 
bounds, and to submit to burthens and privations 
without example; they have evinced the utmost 
patience, fortitude, and forbearance under their 
sufferings, under a persuasion that upon a return 
of peace they should have witnessed a disposition, 
on the part of his Majesty’s government and 
the house, seriously to inquire into the cause of 
their sufferings, and to redress their grievances, 
to diminish their burthens, and to make such ne¬ 
cessary reparations in the constitution as would 
remove the numerous and deeply-rooted abuses, 
and restore it to full vigour and energy : in all 
these expectations the petitioners have been un¬ 
happily disappointed, and, instead of seeing re¬ 
alized expectations so leasonably founded, at a 
moment of unexampled distress, when they were 
representing their grievances to the house, no 
redress was afforded them, nor were their com¬ 
plaints inquired into, but, upon unfounded 
alarms, raised and fomented by the hired emis¬ 
saries of ministers, and for the purpose, as they 
believe, of stifling the complaints of the people 
and protecting abuses, and upon no other evi¬ 
dence than the partial documents furnished by 
ministers to secret committees, the great pillar 
of the constitution, the habeas corpus act, was 
suspended ; that, as the grounds and pretences 
for such a measure, and in a time of profound 
peace, were without precedent, so they believe 
is the wanton, arbitrary, oppressive, ana vindic¬ 
tive proceedings of ministers without example, 
in the annals or the country ; the petitioners will 
not detail these oppressions, many of the facts 
have already been stated to the house, and are 
generally known; but, while they forbear to 
dilate upon the cruel and vindictive imprison¬ 
ment and prosecutions of numerous individuals, 
which have ended irv the defeat and disgrace of 
ministers, the petitioners cannot forbear express¬ 
ing their decided impression that, m the instances 
where convictions have taken place, those un¬ 
happy and deluded men had been led into the 
commission of crimes, through the agency of 
those infamous and abandoned emissaries who 


had been employed; that they are further con¬ 
vinced that the existing laws are fully adequate in 
those cases, and that, by due vigilance, those acts 
which led to the forfeiture of the lives of those 


unhappy individuals, might have been prevent¬ 
ed; tne petitioners submit to the house, that 
the justice of the country, and outraged feelings 


of the people, demand a full, impartial, and ri¬ 
gid inquiry into all the proceedings of ministers, 
both in obtaining and under the late suspension 
act; that no inquiry before secret committees, 
composed partly of those ministers and place¬ 
men, can promote justice, or satisfy the nation, 
and must lead to an inevitable conviction that 
those, who ought to be the guardians of the pro¬ 
perty, the liberties, and lives of the people, 
are guided by other motives and considerations 
than the welfare and honour of the nation ; the 
petitioners therefore humbly pray, that the 
house will immediately institute a full, impartial, 
and rigid inquiry into the conduct of ministers, 
and au the proceedings in obtaining and under 
the late suspension or the habeas corpus act, 
and that the said inquiry may be referred to 
such committees as are composed of such mem¬ 
bers only of the house as hold neither places 
nor pensions under the government, and that 
the house will not pass any bill of indemnity, 
nor preclude those who have been the victims 
of oppression from making an appeal to the le¬ 
gal tribunals of the country.” 

On the motion that the petition do lie on the 
table, 

Sir W. Curtis observed, that all he had to say 
was, that he had attended the common- hall, and 
that he disapproved of every word of the pe¬ 
tition. 

* It was then ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 

Ribbon Weavers.] Mr. P. Moore present¬ 
ed a petition of Ribbon Weavers of Coventry, 
praying for some regulations. It was referred 
to a select committee, consisting of Mr. P. 
Moore, Mr. Butterworth, and several others, 
who were ordered to examine the matter there¬ 
of, and report the same, with their observations 
thereupon to the house. 

A petition of Silk Weavers of the town of 
Macclesfield was presented, and referred to the 
committee. 

Mock Auctions.] Mr. Sheriff Desanges 
presented a petition of the Lord Mayor, Alder¬ 
men, and Commons of London, against mock 
Auctions. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins, in moving that it do lie 
on the table, stated the frauds that were com¬ 
mitted in these auctions, by imposing spurious 
articles on the public, and the facilities which 
they afforded for the disposal of goods that had 
been obtained under false pretences. He beg- 

S ed to call the attention of the right hon. gen- 
emen opposite to this subject; and he hoped, 
that when a bill should be introduced to remedy 
the evil, it would not meet witn the difficulties 
experienced in the last session. After a very 
careful investigation of the evils attendant on 
these auctions, he was enabled unequivocally to 
declare, that no measure could be more gene¬ 
rally useful than one by which they should be 
suppressed. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Qms Laws.] Mr. a. Btmket presented his 
*■ v * . * 
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bill “ for the more effectual prevention of offen- nourables in different quarters of the globe, and 
ces connected with the unlawful destruction and persons in the immediate employ, or under the 
sale of game.” direct influence, of a neighbouring noble lord; 

. Mr. Grenfell expressed his hope, that the hon. the petitioners indeed ayer and 'offer to prove, 
gentleman would not name an early day for the that they have neither voice nor influence even 
second reading of a measure on which so much in the management or application of the funds of 
diversity of opinion existed. the community; and if the present system of 

• Mr. G. Bankcs said, he wished to fix a dis- self-election is much longer persisted in, total 
tant day for tig: second reading, in order that ruin must overtake every burgh in Scotland; 
those hon. gentlemen who were under the ne- without entering into unnecessai y detail, the pe- 
cessity of attending the quarter sessions and as- titioners humby crave that in place of the odious 
sizes, might be present at the discussion of the and defective system, that resident burgesses on- 
measure. ly be capable of electing and being elected mem- 

On Mr. Bankes’s motion, the bill was order- bers of the corporation, and that the present 
ed to be read a second time on Fiiday, the 10th system of self-elt ction be speedily put an end to 
of April, and to be printed. in the burgh of Wigtoun, and every other burgh 

Leather Tax.] On the motion of Mr. in Scotland: of the piesent set and mode of 
Lushing ton, an account was ordered “shewing electing thetr pailiamentary representatives the 
the annual amount of the duties upon Leather in petitioners approve, but here their approbation 
Great Britain, for the five years preceding the must rest, for of the system of self-election and 
period when the additional tax was charged, non-resident magistrates and counsellors the pe- 
and also, shewing the amount annually received titioners have and ever will complain ; the peti- 
since that time; distinguishing each year; and a tioners are not even admitted to an inspection 
similar return of drawbacks for the same pe- and examination of the funds of the community, 
riod.’.’ far less consulted in the management thereof, 

General Gascoigne took the opportunity of and, at this moment, the funds of the burgh, in 
asking the noble loid who had signified his in- place of being subjected to the controul of the 
tention of making some proposition on this sub- burgesses, are administered by persons, the ma- 
ject, whether he meant to propose that the pe- joritv of whom never set their foot within the 
titions against the tax should be referred to the royalty, except perhaps on the day of the annu- 
consideration of a committee, or to move at once al election, and in order to carry on the present 
for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the tax l system; may it, therefore, please the house to 
Lord Althorpe said, that he had not yet made take the case of the petitioners into considers- 
up his mind as to the course he should pursue, tion, and in their great wisdom to grant them 
Scotch Burghs.] Loid Archibald. Hamil- such relief and redress as they shall judge pro- 
ttn presented the following petition of resident per.” . 

burgesses in the royal burgh of Wigtoun. The petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
His lordship observed, tliat he thought this pe- and to Be printed. 

tition would shew, that the inhabitants of the Clerk op the Parliaments.] Sir M. W. 
burghs were not so fully satisfied with their Ridley rose to ask, whether or not it was the in¬ 
situation as some hon. members on the other tention of the hon. gentlemen opposite to move 
side had represented.—“ That the peculiar cir- a new writ for Southampton ? 
cumstances of the burgesses of the cities and Mr. S. Bourne replied, that the present mem- 
burghs of Scotland, have repeatedly been submit- ber for that borough had neither been sworn 
ted to both houses of parliament, and while into the office of clerk of the parliaments, nor 
ameliorations and redress of grievances have been had he appointed a deputy, 
liberally conceded to almost every class of so- Mr. Brougham remarked, that whether the 
ciety, the petitioners and their preaecessors have hon. gentleman had been sworn in or not, was 
been totally neglected for the last three or four quite wide of the present question, which was, 
centuries; that the constitutions or sets of the had he accepted the office ? 
burghs in Scotland arc well known to the house, Mr. S. Bourne said, that, unquestionably, he 
and although the petitioners, as resident burges- was entitled to it by reversion. He maintained, 
ses of Wigtoun, may be naturally supposed to however, that his hon. friend’s seat was not va. 
have. an interest and voice in the election of cated, until he had actually taken possession 
their rulers and the administration of the funds of the office, which he had not yet done, 
of the community, yet the fact is, they have Sir M. W. Ridley observed, that the hon. gen- 
neither the one or the other, and the present tleman came into possession of the office imme- 
members of the .corporation continue from year diately on the death of the holder; so that a new 
to year to re-elect themselves and their succes- writ ought to have been moved for within a 
sors in defiance of the petitioners; the members short period of that event. Of such a proceed- 
of the corporation of Wigtoun are nineteen in ing several instances had occurred. He should 
number, being a provost, two bailies, and six- now, therefore, move die order of the day for 
teen counsellors, and of these only six are known resuming the adjourned debate on the motion f or 
to'the petitioners, or reside within the burgh; the Mr, Speaker to issue his warrant to the clerk of 
remainder consists of honQurahJes or right ho- he crown, to make out a new writ for the elec- 
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tion of a burgess to serve in the present parlia- 
ment, for the town and county of the town of 
Southampton, in the room of G. H. Rose, Esq. 
who, since his election, had accepted the office 
of clerk of the parliaments. 

The debate was accordingly resumed, and on 
the motion of Sir W. Ridley the new writ was 
ordered. 

Report of the Secret Committee.] Mr. 
Bathurst appeared at the bar, and presented the 
report of the secret committee, which was read 
by the clerk, as follows:—“ The committee of 
secrecy, to whom the several papers, which 
were presented (sealed up) to the house, by lord 
viscount Castlereagh, on the 3d day of February, 
by command of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, were refen ed, and who were directed 
to examine the matters thereof, and report the 
same, as they should appear to them, to the 
house;—have agreed upon the following re¬ 
port— 

The first object of your committee, in ex¬ 
amining the papers which have been referred to 
their consideration, has been, to form a just esti¬ 
mate of the intei nal state of the country, from 
the pei iod when the second report of the secret 
committee, in the last session of'parliament, was 
presented, to the present time. 

The insurrection, which broke out in the night 
between the nth and loth of June, on the borders 
of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, shortly 
before the close of the sitting of that commit¬ 
tee, was the last open attempt to carry into effect 
the rexolution, which had so long been the ob- 
j:ctof an extended conspiracy. The ai rest of 
some of the principal promoters of these treas¬ 
onable designs, in different parts of tl?e country, 
h.id deranged the plans, and distracted the coun¬ 
cils, of the disaffected; occasioned delays and 
hesitation in the appointment of the day for a 
simultaneous effort; and finally, left none, but 
the most infatuated, to hazaid the experiment 
of rebellion. 

The suppression of this insurrection (follow¬ 
ing the dispersion of the partial rising which 
had taken place the night before in the neigh- 
bout hood of Huddersfield,) the apprehension 
and committal of the leaders for trial in the re¬ 
gular course of law, under the charge of high 
treason, and the detention of several others of 
the most active delegates and agitators, under 
the authority of the act of the last session, frus- 
t re ted all further attempts at open violence. But 
the spirit of disaffection does not appear to have 
been subdued; disappointment was frequently 
expressed by the disaffected, at the failure of an 
enterprise, from the success of which a relief 
from all distress and grievances had been confi¬ 
dently predicted; anil the projected revolution 
was considered as not less certain, for being 
somewhat longer delayed. 

In the course of the succeeding month, bills 
of indictment for high treason were found 
against forty-six persons, at the assizes at 
Derby ; which must hare tended still further to 
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check the progress of sedition, by apprizing the 
wavering of tne danger to which they were ex-- 
posed, and overawing the remainder of the 
more determined leaders. On the trials which 
took place in October, twenty-three were either 
convicted by the verdict of the jury, or pleaded 
guilty; against twelve, who were mostly young' 
men, and related to some of tWr prisoners ai-' 
ready convicted, the law officers of the crown 
declined offering any evidence. The remaining 
eleven had succeeded in absconding, and have 
not yet been apprehended. The result of these 
trials, and the examples which followed, seem 
to have had the effect which might be expected, 
of striking a terror into the most violent of those 
engaged in the general conspiracy; whilst the 
lenity shewn to the deluded, was gratefully felt 
by the individuals themselves, and restored quiet 
and subordination to the district, which had been 
the principal scene of disturbance. 

In the course of the autumn, a gradual reduc¬ 
tion in the price of provisions, and still more 
an increased demand for labour, in consequence 
of a progressive improvement in the state of 
agriculture, as well as of trade and manufactures 
in some of their most important branches, afford¬ 
ed the means of subsistence and employment to 
nnmbers of those, who had been taught to as¬ 
cribe all the privations to which they were un¬ 
fortunately subjected, to defects in the existing 
constitution. 

Your committee see fresh cause to be con¬ 
vinced of the truth of the opinion expressed by 
the first secret committee, which sat in the last 
year, of the general good disposition and loyalty 
of the great body of the people; and they ad¬ 
vert with pleasure to the confirmation afforded 
by the late trials at Derby, of the testimony 
boi ne in the report of the last committee, to the 
exemplary conduct of the mass of the popula¬ 
tion, in the country through which the insurrec¬ 
tion passed. They have no doubt, that the num¬ 
bers of those who were either pledged, or pre¬ 
pared to engage in actual insurrection, has gene¬ 
rally been much exaggerated by the leaders of 
the disaffected, from the obvious policy, both of 
giving importance to themselves, and of encou¬ 
raging their followers. It is, however, impos¬ 
sible to calculate the extent to which any insur¬ 
rection, not successfully opposed in its outset, 
might have grown in its progress through a po¬ 
pulation, in a state of reduced employment, of 
distress, and of agitation. In such a state of 
things, opportunity would, no doubt, have been 
afforded to active and plausible demagogues, for 
seducing into acts of violence and outrage, per¬ 
sons altogether unaware of the nature and con¬ 
sequences of the measures, to which they were 
called upon to lend their assistance; that these 
consequences would have involved the destruc¬ 
tion ol the lives and property of the loyal and 
well-affected, in the event of any decided, 
though temporary, success of the insurgent!, is 
sufficiently evident, from the design* which 
I have in some instances been proved. 
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It was therefore the duty of the magistracy, 
and of the government, not only to prepare 
the means of effectual resistance to open force; 
but, inhere they had the opportunity, to defeat 
the danger in its origin, by apprehending the 
leaders and instigators of conspiracy. Your 
committee indulge the hope, that the hour of 
delusion, amoftg those who have been misled 
into disaffection, may be passing away; and 
that some, even of the deluders themselves, may 
have seen, and repented of their enor. But 
your committee would deceive the house, if 
they were not to state it as their opinion, that 
it will still require all the vigilance of govern¬ 
ment. and of the magistracy, to maintain the 
tranquillity, which has been restored. It will 
no less require a firm determination among the 
moral and reflecting members of the community, 
of whatever rank and station they may be, to 
lend the aid of their influence and example, to 
countciaet the effect of those licentious and in¬ 
flammatory publications, which are poured forth 
throughout the country, with a profusion here¬ 
tofore unexampled. 

Your committee have hitherto applied their 
observations to the lately disturbed districts in 
the counti y. In adverting to the state of the 
metropolis, during the same period, they have 
observed, with concern, that a small number of 
active and infatuated individuals have been un¬ 
remittingly engaged, in arranging plans of in¬ 
surrection, in endeavouring to foment disturb¬ 
ances that might lead to it, and in procuring the 
means of active operations, with the ultimate 
view of subverting all the existing establish¬ 
ments of the country, and substituting some 
,form of revolutionary government in their stead. 
Your committee, however, have the satisfaction 
to find, that, notwithstanding the desperation 
and confidence of the leaders, the pioselytcs 
that have been gained to their cause air not nu¬ 
merous. The sensible improvement in the 
comforts and employment of the labounng 
part of the community, has tended to diminish 
at once the motives of discontent, and the 
means of seduction. The mischief does not 
appear to have extended into any other rank of 
Jife, than that of the persons referred to in the 
lirst report of the secret committee of last year, 
jaor to have received countenance from any in¬ 
dividuals of higher condition. 

Eager as these agitators are, to avail them¬ 
selves of any popular assemblage, still more, of 
any occasion that might happen to arise of popu¬ 
lar discontent, and capable as they appear, from 
their own declarations, to be of any act of atro¬ 
city,—your committee see no reason to appre- 
hend that the vigilance of the police, and the 
unrelaxed superintendence of government, may 
not, under the present circumstances of the 
country, be sufficient to prevent them from 
breaking out into any serious disturbance of the 
public peace. 

The, attention of your committee has next 
bcen directed to the documents, which hare 
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been laid before them, relative to the apprehen¬ 
sion of the several persons suspected of being 
engaged in treasonable practices, who have been 
actamed under the authority of the acts of the 
last session. They have examined the charges 
upon which the several detentions have been 
founded, and find them, in all instances, sub¬ 
stantiated by depositions on oath. Your com- 
| mittee have no hesitation in declaring, that the 
discretion thus intrusted to his Majesty’s go- 
ver nment, appears to them to have been tempe¬ 
rately and judiciously exercised, and that the 
government would, in their opinion, have foiled 
in its duty, as guardian of the peace and tran¬ 
quillity of the realm, if it had not exercised,'to 
the extent which it has done, the powers intrust¬ 
ed to it by the legislature. Of the thirty-seven 
persons, which is the whole number or those 
who were finally committed, one was discharg¬ 
ed on the 4th of July, one on the Slst on ac¬ 
count of illness, ten on the 12th of November, 
fourteen on the 3d of December, one on the 22d 
of December, six on the 29th of December, and 
three on the 20th of January, and one died in 
prison. From the circumstances of the country, 
as laid before your committee, and as publicly 
notorious during the period in which those im¬ 
prisonments took place, your committee see no 
reason to doubt that the detention of the several 
prisoners, was governed by the same sound dis¬ 
cretion, which, as your committee have already 
stated, appears to have been exeicised in appre¬ 
hending them. The whole of the arduous 
duties confided to the executive government, 
appears to your committee to have been dis¬ 
charged with as much moderation and lenity, as 
was compatible with the paiamount object of 
general security.—27th February, 1818.” 

Lord Cnstlercagh moved, that the repot t do 
lie upon the table, and that it be printed. 

Mr. Tierney asked the noble lord, when lie 
proposed that the report should be taken into 
consideration, and what measure, if any, he in¬ 
tended to found upon it ? 

Lord Cnstlereagh said, that it was not his in¬ 
tention to pioposc any day for considering the 
report. The report was not fit to be taken into 
consideration at present. AH that he meant to 
do was, to move that it be printed. 

Mr. 7 ierney professed himself very much puz¬ 
zled to find out the noble lord’s reason for mo¬ 
ving that itbe piinted. The noble lord had declar¬ 
ed, that the reportwas not fit to be taken into con¬ 
sideration by the house; and if so, why it was 
worth while to print it passed a reasonable man’s 
comprehension. {Hear, hear.) The noble lord 
vras quite right, perhaps, in his avowed opinion 
of the report, for it was really nothing but a 
jumble of nonsense. {Much confiuion on both 
udei.) Every syllable that had been foretold 
had been verified; all the absurdities that satire 
had invented, as likely to form part of this pre¬ 
cious document, were here embodied in writing, 
for the amusement of the country. ( Hear% hear.) 
Who was the Author of this yaluable production 
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it might be hard to say; but for any information 
it contained, it would have been much better if 
the Deiby trials had been taken in short-hand 
and presented to the house. (Hear.) It was no¬ 
thing but the old story: and well it might be, 
for what else had ministers to offer ? There 
was, however, one material point, and, with the 
other side, it might constitute the chief value 
of the report, namely, that it was a complete 
white-washing of the administration: it contain¬ 
ed two points only—the internal state of the 
country, and the internal state of the administra¬ 
tion. (Hear.) The whole object of it was to induce 
the house to believe without evidence, (or rather 
with evidence all the other way,) that ministers 
had exercised the powers intrusted to them with 
the' utmost moderation and humanity. Would 
the house take that fact for grapted, merely be¬ 
cause it was so asserted in the curious specimen 
.of composition just read? (Hear.) For what 
purposes had the committee been appointed ?— 
first, to defend the conduct of the former com¬ 
mittee, and next, to defend the conduct of mi¬ 
nisters : very properly for such a task, the mem¬ 
bers of the former committee, and the members 
of the administration, had been selected. What 
could be better when a man was accused, than 
to constitute him his own judge ? Yet, after all, 
what had they to say ? Nothing; but that the 
Derby trials had taken place; and that, if an 
insurrection had begun and proceeded, no man 
could tell the consequences. All had been taken 
for granted—not a tittle of evidence had been 
pr oduced to shew that there had been any such 
insurrection; in fact, all that had occurred, had 
been occasioned by the backwardness of minis¬ 
ters in availing themselves of the powers they 
undoubtedly, and constitutionally possessed, by 
arresting those on Sunday who were about to 
rise on Monday; so that, m order to have the 
Derby trials, it was necessary to have an insur¬ 
rection ; and there could be no insurrection, un¬ 
less ministers neglected their duty by not put¬ 
ting into effect the ordinary laws or the country. 
(Hr>Tt hear , hear.) Contrivance and artifice 
were evident on the face of the whole business; 
and yet the report concluded with the asser¬ 
tion, (which every man expected of course from 
a body so constituted,) that ministers were a 
most meritorious set of men, and had preserved 
the constitution from ruin and destruction. Did 
the noble lord really flatter himself that he could 
impose upon the house; or, if he could, that he 
could juggle men of sense and independence out 
of doors f (Hear, hear.) The noble lord was 
as expert as any man at such things, and the 
delay of this notable report had been a part of 
the contrivance. The committee had sat for 
three weeks; public curiosity had been stretch¬ 
ed from day to day; only the day before yester¬ 
day, the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Bathurst) had stated, that a new point of the ut¬ 
most importance had been started, which occa¬ 
sioned a new delay; and the postponement of 
the report until long alter it had been presented 
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in the other house, naturally led to the conclu¬ 
sion that there would be at least something in it; 
but who could assert that the report now launch¬ 
ed upon the public contained any thing? it 
was unworthy to be taken into consideration, 
even according to the noble lord, and no measure 
was to be founded upon it. It arose from nothing 
—it was in itself nothing—and it was to lead to 
nothing. Nothing could comet>f nothing; or, 
if the noble lord’s ingenuity could make some¬ 
thing out of nothing, as, perhaps, had been very 
nearly accomplished when he himself wa* made 
a minister, he was afraid to avow it; he was 
ashamed, a quality in which he was not always 
abundant, to own that a bill of indemnity was to 
be founded upon such a thing as now laid upon 
the table. (Great confusion.) He (Mr. Tierney) 
did not believe a syllable of it; he would not 
believe assertions unsupported by proofs, and 
when all evidence to the contrary was rejected. 
(Hear, hear.) It was not very usual for men to 
be judges in their own cause; out that course had 
been here pursued, with many other novelties. 
On other occasions, when a green bag had been 
sent down, the aid of parliament was required: 
but here nothing was asked, excepting that the 
crown wished for the opinion of the house, 
while the ministers refused the means by which 
an opinion could be formed. No man in his 
senses would give credit to a body constitut¬ 
ed as this committee had been. While the table 
was covered with petitions demanding inquiry; 
while the whole country wished to be satis¬ 
fied why the constitution had been suspended, 
this notable report was put forth. He Would 
not now repeat old arguments, old, but never an¬ 
swered, upon this subject; but he defied the 
noble lord to state any reason why the report 
was made, but that a bill of indemnity might be 
founded upon it; or, to shew any precedent of a 
committee named like the present^ without pur¬ 
pose or result; or, in plain English, without head 
or tail. Where were the vouchers for this singu¬ 
lar, not to say ridiculous, production ? Not one 
had been submitted to the house; and, therefore, 
the report would give no more satisfaction to the 
country, than if every member of the committee 
had separately risen in his place in the house,and 
declared, that,in his opinion,(having, in truth, no 
opinion of his own) ministers were very wise men, 
hadactedmost discreetly and impartially,and had 
entitled themselves to the everlasting gratitude 
of the country and posterity. It was scarcely 
worth while to oppose seriously the motion for 
printing a document so absurd, contemptible, 
and ludicrous: it would, no doubt, be a waste of 
the paper on which it was impressed, and it 
would be also a waste of the time of the house 
to make further comments upon it. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that though he did not 
intend to propose any thing to the house found¬ 
ed upon the report, yet tne right hon. gentle¬ 
man was, of course, at perfect liberty to do so, if 
he thought it proper or prudent. ‘The Opinion 
just expressed was undoubtedly strong; and con- 
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eidering that the report had been only once read, 
it was sufficiently summary; it was no lees than 
that the right hon. gentleman did not believe a 
syllable it contained, and he, of course, endea¬ 
voured to excite a feeling in the house and in the 
country, in both of which he would completely 
fail, (Confusion on both sides) that the report was- 
a production wholly unwoithy of notice. What 
reliance would be placed upon this hasty judg¬ 
ment, either in doors or out of doors, experience 
would make evident. This was not the first time 
the country had had reason to think, that the right 
hon. gentleman was not the profoundest oracle 
that had ever sat on the other side of the house. 
,( Hear , bear.) It was not difficult to prophesy, 
that, on the present occasion, as on many others, 
the right hon. gentleman would not succeed in 
deluding the public, in persuading them that 
no danger had existed, and that ministers 
deserved no credit for their promptitude, and 
their decision. Though the leport was not to 
be taken into consideration on any particular day, 
yet occasions would be afforded for discussing 
it. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman 
and his friends need not despair of occasions 
when they might endeavour to renew discontent 
and alarm. (Hear, hear.) As to the assertion, 
that the opinion of the committee was nothing 
but the opinion of government, the i ight hon. 
gentleman must know too much of the consti¬ 
tution of that body, to suppose that the resolu- 
tions would all be passed without opposition; 
and it was quite a sufficient ground for appoint¬ 
ing a committee to say ? that it wa* desirable that 
the country should be informed of its real situa¬ 
tion. (Hear.) The danger had been great, and 
was now happily diminished; but it was not yet 
so far past, but that it might return, unless pro¬ 
per and vigorous precautions were adopted. 
The moral and well-disposed part of the com¬ 
munity had a right to know, as they did from 
this report, from what dangers they nad escap¬ 
ed, and v, hat yet remained to be encountered. 
It was no humiliation of B the government, or of 
the house, to name a body for such a puipose ; 
and while dangers still remained, they would be 
met by ministers with the same fir mness of spirit, 
and vigour of action, that had hiihtrto distin¬ 
guished them, recurring at the fit season to the 
salutary principles of the ordinary law. No 
man could deny that much had been accom¬ 
plished by the powers with which the wisdom 
of parliament had invested ministers; and the 
countr y, now that the danger had been in some 
degree removed, were not to be imposed upon by 
being told that their fears had been idle, and the 
precautions taken by ministers unnecessary. It 
was fit that the report should be printed, and 
circulated among the members, and he did not 
sppiehuid that the house would carry the spirit 
of economy so far ns not to consent that it 
should be pi fitted. (Hear.) 

Mr. Brougham remarked, that if the noble 
loid wen> so well informed as to the feelings of 
the hoc... and of the counti y—if he thought 

... .7 
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the disposition of the one, or of the other, were 
so favourable to him and his fi lends, it was sin¬ 
gular that, instead of-submitting the whole in¬ 
quiry to the whole parliament, ne should have 
picked out a body for that purpose composed: 
almost entirely of his own special associates and 
adherents. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord had 
said, that his right hon. friend was at liberty to 
submit a motion upon the subject of the report; 
but the noble lord seemed to forget, that the 
whole objection to this document'was, that it was 
unworthy of any attention—that it was futile in 
its progiess, and lidiculous in its conclusion. In 
fact, the committee were appointed, and carried 
on their inquiries, in such a manner, that there 
was not a man in the country who could expect 
to dome any advantage from them. It did not 
appear hom the report, whether they had avail¬ 
ed themselves of the power to call persons before 
them for examination. The noble lord, perhaps, 
would be more disinterested, and inform the 
house, whether the committee had had recour se 
to the only evidence worth having, namely, pa¬ 
rol evidence. Ministers had professed a desire 
that the state of the country should be ascer¬ 
tained in a fair and impartial manner; and then, 
by way of making a show of impartiality, and 
to blind the country, they proposed one mem¬ 
ber from the opposition side of the house. It 
was true, they had named some others, buj 
they knew that those members would cither not 
attend on tire committee, or would vote with 
ministers. With lespect to his noble friend 
(Lord Milton), there was something like impar¬ 
tiality in naming him, as he was an avowed 
enemy of the measures to which ministers had 
resorted : but he was the only one admitted into 
the committee. Ills hon. friend on the bench 
below (Mr. W. Wynn) was not in that predica¬ 
ment—he was known to have a fixed and steady 
opinion in favour of the conduct which govern¬ 
ment had pursued last year; and he came to 
the inquiry prejudiced in favour of the former 
reports. The nomination of his hon. friend, 
therefore, was most insidious; he carried to the 
committee all the weight he derived from 
the side of the house to which he belonged, 
while, on this question, he was well known to 
have given his suppor t throughout to ministers. 
In regard to another hon. and learned frtend, 
whom the noble lord had named on the commit¬ 
tee, it was well known that he did not attend on 
the former investigation; and it was anticipated, 
therefore, that he would not devote his attention 
to the present inquir y. In point of fact, this 
was a committee of the last secret committee; 
and they were selected in this way to whitewash 
the government, and to justify the reports of last 
year. (Hear, hear.) If any thing were wanting 
t« satisfy the house and the country ot the mock¬ 
ery of nominating a committee in this manner, 
it was the refusal of the noble loid to fill up the 
vacancy occasioned by the non-attendance of the 
member for Derbyshire, (Lord G. Cavendish) 
and of his lion, friend (Sir A. Piggott) who refui- 
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ed to attend on the former occasion, and who, he 
repeated, could not be expected to attend on 
this. Ministers attempted to make it appear 
that four members were taken from the opposi¬ 
tion to sit on this committee; but the fact really 
Was, they had taken but one. (Hear, hear.) 
With respect to the report, he would rather it 
were printed, that the country, who were 
anxiously watching their proceedings, and who 
had seen'the way in which the committee were 
named, might also see the manner in which they 
had executed their duty. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the hon. and learned 
member (Sir A. Piggott) had attended on the 
whole inquiry of the first committee in the last ses¬ 
sion, and several times on the second committee. 
(Cries of no.) He (Mr. Bathurst) had asserted the 
fact, and would maintain it. What reason, then, 
had the ministers to suppose that he would not 
attend the present inquiry ? They were not aware 
that he was more engaged in business this year 
than in the last, nor liad they heard that he was 
prevented from attending by indisposition. 
Much had been said respecting the manner in 
which the committee had conducted their pro¬ 
ceedings ; but, he would ask, what was the mean¬ 
ing of a secret committee ? From the very na¬ 
ture of the thing, the proceedings of such a 
committee must be secret: a secret committee 
could not act in any other way. The innocence 
or guilt of the persons implicated, and the pro- 
pi iety of bi inging them to trial, was not the ulti¬ 
mate object of inquiiy ; the only question was, 
whether there appealed sufficient ground for 
government to demand extraordinary powers, 
and whether the house in general thought that 
those powers had been wantonly exercised, or 
whether they had been exercised with as much 
lenity and modulation, and as strictly consistent 
with legal foims, as the nature of the case, and 
the impoitance of cii cumstanccs, would admit. 
( Hear, hear.) 

Sir William Burroughs said, he thought it in¬ 
cumbent on die noble lord to infoim the house 
whether any and what viva voce evidence had 
been obtained by the committee. If die noble 
lord refused to give an answer, lie should feel 
it bis duty, if no other member came forward, 
to make a motion to the house, with a view of 
ascertaining the fact. 

No answer was given. 

Lord Folkestone said, dut, on a former night, 
he had stated, that no precedent could be found 
for a bill of indemnity similar to that which 
was now to be introduced, except that which 
was passed in 1801. The noble lord opposite 
had contradicted dial assertion, and declared, 
that it would be much more difficult to find an 
instance in which a bill of indemnity had not 
been passed under similar circumstances. Now 
he (Lord Folkestone), though he thought he 
was right on the former occasion, had since ex¬ 
amined die matter more carefully, and he would 
repeat the assertion, that no precedent could be 
found for such a bill as was now proposed, ex¬ 


cept that of 1801 . He stated this fact, for t he 
purpose of challenging the noble lord to contra? • 
diet it, if he conld. He challenged him to pro¬ 
duce a single precedent frbm tine statute-book 
of this kingdom, except that to which he had 
before alluded, which would warrant the house 
to pass the bill which ministers demanded. The 
statute-book of Ireland might furnish a prece¬ 
dent ; but the statutes of England would not af¬ 
ford a single instance in which a similar bill ha4 
received the sanction of the legislature, with the 
solitary exception of 1801. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh did not reply. 

Mr. Brougham said, there was one very im¬ 
portant circumstance connected with these trans¬ 
actions, which required some explanation, as no 
light was thrown upon it by the report of the 
secret committee. In the first report of the 
committee qf last year, the house were told, 
that the doctrines of the Spenceans were calcu? 
lated to produce the most imminent danger: 
that their object was to possess themselves of 
the landed property of the country, and then 
to seize upon the funds. It was known, that 
many gentlemen were greatly alarmed at this 
information-, and had been induced to vote for 
the suspension of the ordinary laws of the land, 
from the terror which that system inspired. 
Now, as far as he had been able to attend to the 
report which had just been read, he did not 
hear a single word upon this subject, and he 
was at a loss to know why it had been passed 
over in silence on the present occasion. It was 
stated, indeed, that a revolution was still going 
on in London, and this, perhaps, might allude 
to the Spenceans ; but no other part of the re¬ 
port referred to their plans. If the lips of the 
noble lord were not scaled, and he was not tied 
down to secrecy on this point, he could wish 
him to give some information to the house re¬ 
specting it. 

Lord Castlereagh could not understand on 
what ground the learned gendeman considered 
himself entitled to put questions to this mem¬ 
ber or that member of the committee. The 
committee had made their report, and he did 
not know why the hon. gentleman supposed 
that the Spenceans were not referred to in the 
danger which was stated to exist. 

Mr. Brougham said, diut, in the reports of last 
year, die Spenceans were i eferred to by name, 
and a great parade was made of the dangers to 
be apprehended from their system. (Hear, hear.) 

The report was then ordered to be printed.' 

Sir W. Burroughs moved, that die committee 
be directed to report to the house whether any, 
and what number of persons had been examined, 
viva voce, touching the matters which had been 
referred to them. 

Mr. Speaker apprehended that this motion 
could not be entertained. (Hear, hear.) The 
committee had made their report, and, conse- 
quendy, had discharged the duties which they 
had to peribi m. It was obvious, therefbre,.that 
oo further instructions could be giyen to. them. 
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In point of fact, they had ceased to exist. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh then moved, that the secret 
papers which had been submitted to the com¬ 
mittee should be returned to the office of the 
secretary of state for the home department.— 
Orderea. 

Northern Circuit.] Mr. W. Smith said, 
he held in his hand a petition from Norwich, 
praying, that that city might be included in any 
measure which the legislature might think pro¬ 
per to adopt for the better administration of 
- justice in the four northern counties. The peti¬ 
tion being brought up, the hon. member moved, 
that it be referred to the select committee on 
that subject, with an instruction to take the same 
into their consideration.—Ordered. 

Grievances under the Suspension Act.] 
Mr. Bennet presented the following petition of 
Samuel Bamford, of Middleton, in the county 
palatine of Lancaster, which was ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 

“ That at dusk on the l ith day of March 
1817, a young man was introduced to the peti¬ 
tioner by doctor Joseph Healey at Middleton 
aforesaia ; that the said young man stated him¬ 
self to have been deputed by some persons in 
Manchester to propose to the petitioner and the 
rest of the Middleton reformers the burning and 
sacking of Manchester aforesaid, the storming 
of theJjarracks and New Bailey prison, and the 
liberation of the blanketeers confined in that 
place; that the above proposal was by the peti¬ 
tioner rejected with horror, and the petitioner, 
considering the young man as an innocent dupe 
to some spy, urged him by every legal, humane, 
and honourable consideration to have nothing 
more to do with the business; that the young 
man appearing affected, promised that he would 
never more propose such a thing to any person, 
and he shortly afterwards returned to Man¬ 
chester, on his way to which place he told a 
person who accompanied him a short distance, 
that one Lomax, of Bank Top, in Manchester, 
wa6 one of the persons who sent him to Mid¬ 
dleton ; that notwithstanding the above demon¬ 
stration of the petitioner’s reverence to the laws 
of his country, of his love to the principles of 
humanity, of his abhorrence to rapine and 
plunder, the petitioner was, on the morning of 
Saturday the 29th day of March, arrested on 
suspicion of high treason, by authority of a 
warrant signed by the secretary of state for the 
home department; that the petitioner was, by 
the deputy constable of Manchester, handcuffed 
like a common thief, and by the said deputy 
escorted by a party of the king’s dragoon guards, 
conveyed to the New Bailey prison in Salford, 
where he was put into a common cell, in which 
were four other persons who were charged with 
felony; that the petitioner frequently requested 
the governor and turnkeys to let him have a 
blanket to shelter him from the intense cold, but 
that the petitioner's request was not attended 
unto; that t on the following morning, the peti- 
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tioner was, with seven other persons, heavily 
ironed, and put into a stage-coach, in order to 
be conveyed to London; that the petitioner 
was accordingly, in company with die above 
seven persons, conveyed to London, by two 
king’s messengers and two police runners; that 
on the night of the petitioner’s arrival in Lon¬ 
don, when he retired to rest, he was chained in 
bed to two other fellow-prisoners (Healey and 
Lancashire;) that on the 1st day of April, the 
petitioner was taken to Lord Siamouth’s office 
at Whitehall, when Lord Sidmouth informed 
the petitioner that he (the petitioner) was arrest¬ 
ed by virtue of a warrant signed by the said 
Lord Sidmouth; that afterwards the petitioner 
was taken to the house of correction in Cold 
Bath Fields; that on or about the 8th day of 
April, the petitioner was again examined by 
Lord Sidmouth,* who repeated to him the afore¬ 
said charge, and that the petitioner in his de¬ 
fence aflrmed, that no just ground of suspicion 
could exist against him, for that instead of hav¬ 
ing done or encouraged to be done any thing of 
a treasonable nature, his conduct had always 
been the reverse; the petitioner at the same 
time acknowledged himself to be a reformer, 
and did then, as he still does, take credit to 
himself for so being, but strenuously denied 
having ever recommended violence in the ac- 
' complishment of a reform; that during the 
month of April the petitioner was frequently 
examined, at one of which examinations Lord 
Sidmouth questioned him respecting his know¬ 
ledge of a person named Lomax, whether the 
petitioner was ever in company of said Lomax, 
upon what occasion the petitioner was in com¬ 
pany of said Lomax, and what was the subject 
of discourse during the time the petitioner was 
in said company, to all of which questions the 
petitioner answered simply and truly, where¬ 
upon Lord Sidmouth observed, ‘ This cannot 
be the man,’ or words to that effect, for the 
petitioner had understood Lord Sidmouth as 
having alluded to a near neighbour of the peti¬ 
tioners, residing at Middleton; but when the 
petitioner in his prison room began to reflect 
upon every circumstance, he saw the improbabi¬ 
lity of his former conjecture, and was convinced 
that Lord Sidmouth meant one Lomax, who 
resided at Bank Top at Manchester, and who, 
after the arrests which took place at that town, 
was recognised by the whole country as a spy 
in the pay of the police; the same Lomax, at 
whose instigation the young man, mentioned 
in the beginning of this petition, proposed to 
the petitioner tne burning and sacking of Man¬ 
chester, which proposal was rejected by the 
petitioner as before stated; that on the 29th day 
of April the jpetitioner was liberated from his 
confinement in Cold Bath Fields prison, and 
was allowed si. to carry him home to Middle- 
ton aforesaid; that from the foregoing circum¬ 
stances, the petitioner ventures to express con¬ 
fidence, that the house will perceive the extreme 
probability of the petitioner’s arrest having 
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taken place in consequence of false information 
furnished by the aforesaid notorious Lomax; 
but that whatever may be the opinion of the 
house respecting this conclusion, they will not 
fail to express that strong feeling of indigna¬ 
tion and abhorrence which ought always to 
animate the guardians of the lives and liberties 
of Englishmen, when, as in the case of the peti¬ 
tioner, their lives are basely endangered and 
their liberties violated ; wherefore the petitioner 
prays that the house will no longer countenance 
a system of terror, of blood, and of oppression, 
by granting to his majesty’s ministers a bill, in¬ 
demnifying them from the consequences of the 
nutnci ous outrages by them committed against 
the constitution of this realm.” 

Mr. Bennet then presented the following 
petition of Elijah Dixon, of Manchester, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. “ That the petitioner was, on the 
12th day of March 1817 , whilst following his 
lawful occupation, apptehended by a warrant 
issued by Lord Sidmouth, and carried to Lon¬ 
don in double irons, and was, on the l.sth of the 
same month, committed to Tothill Fields Bride¬ 
well by the same noble lord on suspicion of 
high treason, and there detained till the 13th of 
November, although the said noble lord must 
or might have known that he was perfectly 
innocent of the crime imputed to him; the peti¬ 
tioner therefore prays, that the house will be 
pleased to consider the justice of making the 
said noble lord responsible for the loss of time 
of the petitioner, and for the injuries which his 
family has suffered, in consequence of his long, 
•unjust, and unredressed imprisonment; he also 
prays, that they will be pleased to adopt such 
a reform in the election of members to serve in 
the house, as shall give each man a feeling sense 
that he is really represented, and enable him 
once more proudly to boast of our glorious 
constitution, in king, lords, and commons.” 

Mr. Bennet next presented the following peti¬ 
tion of Hubert Piikington, an inhabitant of the 
township of Buiy, in the county palatine of 
Lancaster, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. Setting forth, “ That, 
on the 18th April 1817, a king’s messenger, 
attended by three special constables, entered 
.his house, demanding his attendance, and, when 
Jie disputed the authority of these intruders to 
seize on his person, the only authority they 
exhibited was the gorget of the messenger; 
■this he considered insufficient, but was under 
the necessity of submitting, as one of the mes¬ 
senger’s attendants seized nim by the collar of 
his coat, and dragged him from his family, 
which consisted of a wife and six small children, 
with whom he was about to retire to rest; and 
when he remonstrated with the messenger’s 
attendants on w being conducted in so brutal a 
manner (reminding them that he had not at¬ 
tempted to escape), only oaths and imprecations 
added to the disgraceful scene; he also charges 
these unlawful visitants with robbing his house 
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I of a number of papers and publications • also, 

! when he was loaded with irons and seated in 
the mail, he heard the deputy constable of Man¬ 
chester say to his emissaries that were to attend 
the petitioner, that he would give them fire 
pounds if they could hang him; the petitioner 
hopes that the house will not suffer such viola¬ 
tions of decorum in its officers of peace without 
manifesting its displeasure; after the petitioner 
arrived in London, he was three times conveyed 
to Whitehall, and twice given to expect an ex¬ 
amination and twice disappointed; at first these 
officious gentlemen affected not to have sufficient 
information, and, when this twice-promised ex¬ 
amination came on, he had to endure the morti¬ 
fication of only hearing declarations without 
foundation, without one word or act being 
specified that he had said or done, and without 
being asked one question ; after this mock ex¬ 
amination, he was committed on suspicion of a 
crime of which he was not guilty, and has had 
since to endure the torture of solitary incarce¬ 
ration for upwards of seven months, without 
being permitted to walk in the open air for a 
single hour; and in opposition to a positive de¬ 
claration of Lord Castfereagh in the house, his 
wife had been refused the privilege of seeing 
him during his confinement in Manchester, ana 
that two gentlemen of respectability had met 
with the same denial from the governor of 
Surrey gaol; that, in consequence - of his late 
imprisonment, his family has had to endure 
sufferings too complicated for this statement: 
his house has been broke up, and his family 
necessitated to enter the workhouse, and have 
there- been treated in an inhuman manner; 
although his oldest child was then only eleven 
years of age, two of them, and his wire, have 
been confined in the workhouse dungeon, one 
has been in irons for three days, one has been 
confined a night and a day without meat, or even 
water to drink, with many other abuses; and, 
when this inhuman governor was remonstrated 
with respecting his conduct, he had the audacity 
to say he had received orders how to treat 
them; the petitioner now hopes that, after suffer¬ 
ing in his mind, body, character, and family, the 
house will not preclude him, by any bill of in¬ 
demnity, from obtaining a just redress by virtue 
of the law of the land; but, should they pass 
a bill that will indemnify all those that have, 
under the auspices of government, committed 
their ravages on society during the suspension 
of the habeas corpus, to the injury of individuals 
and to the ruin of families, it may be assured 
that both law and legislators will cease to pos¬ 
sess that respect originally paid to the British 
house of commons and its admirable laws; the 
petitioner is of opinion that there are traitors 
of the blackest hue; if he be one, he refuses 
not to suffer; and, except the house enters into 
a rigid inquiry for the purpose of bringing them 
4o condign punishment, the petitioner is con¬ 
vinced that it must, in the sight of .God and 
injured society, be guilty. of all the flagrant* 
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enormities that have taken place during the sus¬ 
pension of its own laws $ the petitioner, there¬ 
fore, for the honour of the nation, the welfare 
of society, the punishment of offenders, and the 
redress of injured innocence, hopes the house 
will possess its original dignity, in honestly, 
manfully, and courageously refusing to pass a 
bill that will indemnify \ illains who have com¬ 
mitted notorious depredations with impunity.” 

Parliamentary Reform.] Mr. Bennet 
presented three petitions of inhabitants of the 
town of Nottingham, praying for annual parlia¬ 
ments and universal suffrage.—Oi dered to lie on 
the table. 

Army Estimates.] Lord Palmerston rose 
to submit to the house, whether, after the time 
• which had been occupied with the report of the 
secret committee, they wished him to proceed 
with the statement of the army estimates, which 
were appointed for discussion this night. He 
was prepared to go into the subject,' but as 
several member? had retired, it might be more 
desirable, peihaps, to defer the discussion till 
Monday. Beyond that day, it ought not to be 
delayed, on account of the necessity of passing 
the mutiny bill. He should now move, that 
the cider of the day be read for granting a sup¬ 
ply to his majesty, and either proceed with his 
statement, or postpone it, as the house might 
think .most expedient. 

Loi# Folkestone wished to make one or two 
remarks. lie recollected that, about six years 
ago, he complained of an order that was issued 
by the Hoise-Guards for giving general officers 
in the German legion permanent rank in the 
Biitish army. He was then answered, that they 
would have that rank only while serving in the 
Geiman legion, and that the legion must, by 
the act under which it was token into our 
eei vice, be broken up six months after the con¬ 
clusion of peace. It was natural to suppose, 
therefore, that, after the dismissal of the German 
legion, the general officers would also disappear 
from the list; but he now found fifteen oi six¬ 
teen general officers on the aimy list, entered 
as from the German legion. {Hear, hear.) 

Lord Palmerston said, that not knowing the 
names to which the noble loid alluded, he could 
only .return a general answer. He assured the 
noble lord, however, that what he had stated 
formerly on this, subject w'as perfectly correct. 
On (he expiration of the act alluded to, all the 
officers who had commissions in the German 
legion, ceased to belong to our service. A few 
of those who were natural born subjects of this 
country, after the expiration of their service, 
received commissions in the English army. 

Lord Folkestone hoped the noble lord would 
inquire into the subject. He was convinced 
that the persons to whom he had alluded were 
not natural born subjects. 

Mr. Grenfell wished to say a few words on 
the subject of certain papers tnen upon the tabic. 
The hon. gentleman was proceeding with his 
observations, when Mr. Speaker stated the ques- 
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tion, and observed, that the hon. gentleman was 
not in order. 

Lord Palmerston then moved, that the house 
resolve itself into a committee of supply, and 
that the army estimates be referred to the said 
committee. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he would now take the 
liberty of making a few observations. He con¬ 
sidered that he was entitled to address the house 
on any subject connected with the supply. After 
having called for the several papers which the 
BankofEngland had lately produced to the house, 
he thought it due from him to take some notice 
of them, although he did not mean to submit any 
specific motion on the subject. The papers were 
14 in number. (See page 116.) The first dass re¬ 
lated to the amount of Bank paper in circulation 
in 1817. Now, it appeared, that the average 
permanent amount of Bank notes which had 
been outstanding from July last, a peiiod of 
seven months, exceeded, by more than two 
millions, the highest amount of Bank notes 
in circulation during any period of like dura¬ 
tion, from the time of the restriction net ih 1797 
up to the present moment. {Hear, hear, hear.) 
When he coupled this fact with what was equal¬ 
ly notorious, namely, the increase which had 
taken place, in the same period, in the amount 
of country bank paper, it was unnecessary to 
assign any other cause for the increase in the 
price of the precious metals. The next class 
of papeis related to the amount of public money 
in the hands of the Bank. Last year the amount 
was nine millions. They had made a loan of three 
millions; but there still rerriained six millions 
in their hands. Theothcr papers stated the allow¬ 
ances made by the public to the Bank, or charg¬ 
ed by the Bank against the public. He should 
not, however, go into the subject at present, as he 
hoped that a committee above stairs would settle 
the charges which the Bank ought to receive. 

Mr. Manning said, the balances at present 
happened accidentally to be much larger than 
they had been for some time previously ; they 
had seldom exceeded four millions, wnile go¬ 
vernment had received three millions without 
interest. With respect to the amount of Bank 
notes in circulation, the directors had no desire 
to push the circulation beyond what was neces¬ 
sary to the country, and he did not believe that 
any inconvenience had resulted from the amount 
of notes outstanding. 

Sir J. Newport said, the directors of the Bank 
might not think that their issues had been car¬ 
ried to any inconvenient extent, but the public 
might think otherwise. Connecting the in¬ 
creased issue of paper with the increased price 
of the precious metals, it was impossible that 
any njan could doubt that the increase of the 
latter was owing to the excess of the former. 
His hon. friend was intitled to the thanks of the 
country for his meritorious exertions on these 
subjects, and he trusted, that he would per¬ 
severe in exposing the enormous profits arising 
from the monopoly of the Bank. {Hear, hear.) 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he should 
not then enter upon any of the questions relative 
to the Bank, which had been so often debated 
in that house. The question now was, whether 
the army estimates should be referred to the 
committee of supply. 

This question was put from the chair, and it 
was resolved, that the consideration of the es- 
timates should be postponed till Monday. 

Bank Dollars and Tokens.] The Chan- \ 
cellar of. the Exchequer gave notice, that, on 
Monday next, he should move for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend an act passed in the last 
session, intituled, “ An act to prevent the fur- 
ther circulation of dollars and tokens, issued by 
the governor and company of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, for the convenience of the public.” The 
object of the bill would be, to extend the time 
for the circulation of those dollars and tokens, 
as he wished to afford every possible conve¬ 
nience to the public. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he would take that oppor¬ 
tunity of correcting an opinion which had gone 
abroad, that the Bank had profited by issuing 
tokens. He believed the very reverse to be the 
fact. When the directors issued them, the ss. 
tokens might have cost them 2 s. tod.; but 
what was their situation when they came to take 
them up ? They took them up, it would be un¬ 
derstood, by tale, and not by weight; and what 
cost them 2s. lod. at the time when they were 
issued, at the present moment would not be of 
more value than 2s. .^d. or 2s. 4d.; so that they 
would lose the difFcience between 2s. 5d., or 
2s. id. and 2s. lod., or 2s. 6d., whatever sum 
it was at which the calculation had been made. 
If, therefore, any expense should be incui red 
in recalling the tokens, it ought to fall upon 
the government, and not upon the Bank. 

Mr. Manning said, he had always stated in 
his place, that the Bank had lost by their 
tokens. 

General Thornton was of opinion, that it 
would be very necessary to prolong the time for 
the circulation of tokens. A very short time 
ago, when he was in the country, he observed 
that the local tokens were in circulation, which 
was plainly owing to the want of other silvei. 
He hoped the circulation would be continued, at 
least till other silver should be issued. 

Savings Banks, (Ireland).] Sir J. New¬ 
port said, he had a motion to submit, to which 
- he did not think there would be any objection. 
It was relative to the Irish savings banks. The. 
act that had been passed in tt^ last session had 
been to a certain extent eflicacious. It had been 
productive of most of the results which were 
anticipated, and was likely to have all the bene¬ 
ficial consequences that the most sanguine had 
expected.—The right lion, baronet then moved 
that thei e be laid before the house, an account 
of the amount of the money subscribed to the 
different savings banks \n Ireland.—Ordered. ; 

Ordnance.) Mr. R.Ward brought up papers ; 
containing an account of thg expenses, in. the 
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ordnance department incurred by the army of 
occupation in France, under the command of 
the Duke of Wellington.-—Ordered td lie on 
the table. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, March 2. 

Clerk op the Parliaments.1 At ten 
o’clock, when their lordships met for judicial 
proceedings, Mr. Rose, clerk of the Parliaments,, 
appeared in the house, and was sworn into office. 
He was accompanied by the clerk of the crown, 
who administered the oath, both kneeling during 
the ceremony. Mr. Rose then appointed Mr. 
Cowper to sign the necessary papers during his- 
absence; and Mr. Birch andMivCorry were ap¬ 
pointed additional clci ks. 

Petition of Mr. Butt.] Earl Grosvenor 
presented a petition of Richard Gathome Butt, 
now a piisoner in the King’s Bench prison, on 
sentences for libels upon Lord Ellenboroogh 
and 1,0! d Castlereagh, complaining that he had 
been refus'd a habeas corpus to enable him to 
go up to the court, to plead his own cause in. 
some actions m whicjjk he was a party..—Order¬ 
ed to lie on the table. 

Cm viney-S weepers.] Petitions were pre¬ 
sented, in favour of the bill for prohibiting the 
employment of climbing boys, by the Earl of 
Lauderdale, from certain master chimney-sweep* 
ers in London and Westminster, and from the 
inhabitants of Hackney, Homerton, &c.; by 
Lord Prudhoe , from Newcastle-upon-Tyn^ 
Kingsland, Alston, &c.; by Loid Holland, from 
C lei ken well; and by Earl Grosvenor, from 
Chester. The first petition from the master 
chimney-sweepers stated, that they had intro¬ 
duced the use of machines in their business, and 
found, that they superseded the necessity of em¬ 
ploying boys; that such flues as were most dif¬ 
ficult for using machines were precisely those- 
into which it wa3 most dangerous for climbing* 
boys to enter} and that the practice of sweeping 
with machines would never be carried into ef¬ 
fect, unless a bill of the nature of that before* 
their lordships’ house were passed. 

Earl Grosvenor, in presenting the petition* 
from Chester, made some observations on the 
evidence, which he considered perfectly suffi¬ 
cient to warrant the passing of the bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, the more clear* 
and manifest the evidence was made, the more 
completely would the public go along with their- 
lordships in passing the bill. 

The Bishop of Chester had great satisfaction 
in stating, that he approved of tne petition which* 
the noble carl had presented from the city* 
with which he was connected. The practice 1 ’ 
of employing climbing boys was fraught with; 
so much inhumanity, that he hoped the bill 
for abolishing it would soon be passed into 
law. 

Persons arrested for Treason.] The* 
Earl of Carnarvon said, hehad cojno ta-thvl 
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house with the intention of moving for some 
papers, and, in particular, for an account of all 
persons arrested under the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act, and all whose houses were 
searched on charges of tumultuous or seditious 
proceedings, with copies of the warrants of 
arrest ana search. It would have been most 
convenient for him to have made the motion to¬ 
night, in order that the account might be pro¬ 
cured as speedily as possible; and he had trust¬ 
ed that its production would not be opposed, as 
papers of a more extensive nature had already 
been granted. None of his Majesty’s ministers 
were, however, present, and as he did not know 
whether the noble Secretary of State would be 
disposed, to grant this account in the state he 
wished it, he should postpone his motion until 
to-morrow. 

Lord Holland hoped that the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack would, by that 
time, grant his writ of habeas corpus to bring 
up the bodies of his Majesty’s ministers. (A 
laugh .) 

The Lord Chancellor said, they would be in 
their places to-morrow. 
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Leather Ta.\.] Petitions against this tax 
were presented from Enniscorthy, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, Cornwall, Suffolk, Aberdeen, Elles¬ 
mere, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Edinburgh, Dar¬ 
lington, South Shields, Bolton, and Manchester. 
—They were all ordered to lfe on the table. 

Parliamentary Refohm.] Mr. Hart Da¬ 
vis presented a petition from Bristol, signed by 
20 persons, praying for a reform in the re¬ 
presentation. He stated, that he had received a 
letter by which he was requested to present it. 
The postscript to the letter mentioned, that se¬ 
veral hundred similar petitions were in prepara¬ 
tion, and that it was expected, there would be a 
thousand of them, eacn signed by SO persons. 
If these thousand petitions should arrive, he 
could only say that he did not think they would 
express the sense of his constituents; those 
whom he best knew had confidence in the wis¬ 
dom of parliament, .and were enemies to radical 
reform.—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Protheroe presented a petition from Bris¬ 
tol, .signed by SO persons, praying that all 
male persons (infants, insanes, and criminals ex¬ 
cepted) might have the right of voting for mem¬ 
bers of parliament. He could not undertake to 
say how many of the people of Bristol were of 
this opinion; but he thought the petition was 
short, clear, and perspicuous, and expressed 
the ideas of the petitioners. He had himself 
always been a friend to a moderate parliamentary 
reform, but could not be the advocate of so great 
an alteration as was prayed for. Yet he thought 
it right that the petitioners should have a fair 
opportunity of expressing their opinions to the 
house.—Ordered to lie on the table. 


Water Companies.] Mr. M. A. Taylor 
gave notice, that it was his intention to submit 
a measure to the house for the better regulation 
of water companies. A dreadful lire had broken 
out in the Strand yesterday morning, and the 
want of water, for a considerable length of time 
alter the arrival of the engines, had been fatal to 
the lives and property of many persons. It was 
his intention to bring forward some measure to 
remedy this evil, and to provide that a supply 
of water should be given to the public in case of 
fire. At present, ne could give only a ge¬ 
neral notice of his intention, without fixing any 
particular time. 

Rewards on Conviction.] Mr. Bennet rose, 
to move for leave to bring in a bill “for repeal¬ 
ing such parts of several acts as allow pecuniary 
and other rewards on the conviction of persons 
for highway robbery and other crimes and 
offences; and lor facilitating the means of pro¬ 
secuting persons accused of felony, and other 
offences.” The hon. member said, he could 
have wished that this subject had been taken up, 
and introduced, by some legal gentleman, who, 
by professional knowledge and experience, 
would have been better qualified than himself; 
but, having been a member of the committee ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the state of the police of 
the metropolis; and having lately passed a con¬ 
siderable portion of his time in considering sub¬ 
jects of this nature, and feeling, in, common with 
a great number of individuals, that some mea¬ 
sure like that which he intended to propose, 
was indispensably necessary, he was induced to 
trouble the house with a bill to repeal certain 
parts of the law respecting rewards on convic¬ 
tion. The house were aware, that, in order to 
encourage the apprehending of certain felons, 
rewards and immunities are Bestowed on such as 
bring them to justice, by divers acts of parlia¬ 
ment. By the statute 4 & 5 William and Mary, 
c. 8., it is enacted, that such as apprehend a 
highwayman, and prosecute him to conviction, 
shall receive a reward of 40/. from the public ; 
to be paid to them, (or, if killed in the endea¬ 
vour to take him, their executors) by the sheriff 
of the county; besides the horse, furniture, 
arms, money, and other goods taken upon the 
person of such robber; with a reservation of the 
right of any person from whom the same may 
have been stolen.—By the statute 6 and 7 William 
III. c. 17., such as apprehend a person who shall 
have counterfeited any of the current coin of the 
realm, or that for lucre or gain shall have clip¬ 
ped, washed, filed, or in any way diminished 
the same, or shall bring or cause to be brought 
into the kingdom, any dipt, false, or counter¬ 
feit coin, and prosecute him to conviction, shall 
receive a reward of 40/.—By statute 10 and 11 
William III.c. 23., any person apprehending and 
prosecuting to conviction a felon guilty of bur¬ 
glary, house-breaking, horse-stealing, or private 
larceny, to the value of 5s. from any shop, 
warehouse, coachhouse, or stable, shall receive 
a certificate, which may be assigned oyer once 
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and no more; and the original proprietor of 
such certificate, or the assignee of the same, 
shall be excused from all parish and ward offices 
within the parish or ward wherein the felony 
shall be committed.—By statute 5 Anne, c. si., 
any person apprehending and prosecuting to 
conviction a burglar, or felonious house-breaker, 
in the day-time, (or, if killed in the attempt, his 
executors) shall have and receive, over and above 
the rewards by the said act of the loth and 
i lth of William and Mary, the sum of 40/.— 
By statute 14 George II. c. 6., explained by 
IS George II. c. 34., any person apprehending 
and prosecuting to conviction such as steal, or 
kill with intent to steal, any sheep or other 
cattle specified in the latter of the said acts, 
shall for every such conviction receive a reward 
of io/.—By statute 15 George II. c. 28, persons 
apprehending and prosecuting to’conviction any 
person who shall commit any of the offences 
thereby made high-treason or felony, relating 
to the coin, shall receive a reward of 40/.; and 
for apprehending and convicting any person 
who snail counterfeit any of the copper coin, 
the reward of 10/.—Now, it had been found 
by experience, that the encouragement given by 
these several acts of parliament, by way of pe¬ 
cuniary and other rewards, for the apprehension 
and prosecution of persons guilty of the several 
crimes and offences therein mentioned, had 
not produced the wholesome effects of diminish¬ 
ing the crimes and offences thereby intended to 
be prevented or checked. But, it had been 
found, that the hope or expectation of obtaining 
such rewards, had instigated evil-disposed per¬ 
sons to conspire to entrap the unwary and ig¬ 
norant into the commission of offences, for 
which they have afterwards been apprehended 
and prosecuted to conviction by such conspira¬ 
tors, whereby encouragement has not only been 
given to the commission of such crimes and 
offences, but the laws of God and man have 
been violently transgressed. There could be 
nothing more objectionable than the effect which 
this system of rewards had, of training up of¬ 
fenders in all the gradations of crime, till they 
arrived at the last stage, when a reward could 
be obtained for their conviction. Every person 
must see, that a punishment, however slight, if 
certain, was much more efficacious for me re¬ 
pression of offences than more severe punish¬ 
ments, which, it was known, were seldom in¬ 
flicted. There could be no question, however, 
that juvenile offenders were permitted to roam 
at large, and to commit iniquities, till their 
crimes gave a certain value to the seizing of 
them; indeed, till, as it was technically called, 
they weighed 4•/. (Hear, tear.) The shocking 
practices to which these rewards led, and which 
were detailed by many magistrates, and others, 
connected with the police of the metropolis, 
might be seen in the minutes of evidence taken 
by the committee; and, for an elucidation of 
some of them, he would refer more particularly 
tg the evidence of a most respectable gentleman, 
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Mr. Shelton, clerk of the arraigns. On this 
subject there was surely enough to warrant the 
interference of the house. It was stated in evi¬ 
dence, that, on the trial of criminals, the first 
question frequently put to witnesses was, what 
would they gain by the conviction ? By this 
means, persons of whose guilt there could be 
no doubt, were frequently, from the difficulty 
of obtaining witnesses, acquitted; because wit¬ 
nesses felt their characters assailed by the sort 
of question that was put to them, ana the idea 
of receiving blood-money hung like a stone 
about their necks. The*criminal, indeed, gene¬ 
rally escaped, where a police officer was the 
principal witness, because, the idea of reward 
struck the jury, who, therefore, did not give to 
his evidence the weight which it would have 
! otherwise received. But the great and crying evil 
of the present system was, that it led to con¬ 
spiracies, to entrap the unwary to commit 
crimes, in order to obtain the reward on con¬ 
viction. The public attention had lately been 
powerfully called to the subject of such conspi- 
i acies; and an investigation respecting one, (the 
case of two boys, named Kelly and Spicer,)was 
at this very time on foot. But this was not the 
first time that men had lent themselves to the 
purpose of entrapping individuals into the 
commission of offences, for the sake of obtain¬ 
ing the reward on conviction. As early as 1756* 
several persons were convicted of having been* 
concerned in conspiracies of this nature. One 
of those persons, of the name of M'Daniei, ac¬ 
knowledged, that 70 persons in all had been 
convicted at different times on evidence furnish¬ 
ed by him. On one occasion, a man voluntarily 
submitted to be robbed, but the judge thought, 
that, to constitute a robbery, force should be 
proved. Three persons concerned in this busi¬ 
ness were tried for a conspiracy, but they were 
so roughly handled by the populace, that one 
of them was killed, ana another died soon after¬ 
wards. Unfortunately,- these were not solitary 
instances. In the year 1772, about 20 persona 
I were the victims of such machinations. The 
conspiracies which were discovered about a year 
ago, were well known to the house. (He allud¬ 
ed to the case of Brock, Pelham, and Power. 
See page 568.) The case which lately happen¬ 
ed to be discovered in Newgate^ft^at of Kelly 
and Spicer,) was one in which tHe execution of 
the sentence of the law had been most properly 
suspended. He did not mean to say, that, in 
this case, the conspiracy was as clearly made 
out as in the case of the poor men who were 
convicted on the evidence of Brock, Pelham, 
and Power; but there was a well-founded sus¬ 
picion that Kelly and Spicer were the victims of 
the same system. How many others might have 
been sacrificed to these contrivances, it was 
impossible to say, but the general perauasiott 
was, that the instances had been too nume¬ 
rous.—He should now proceed to state the 
objects of the bill which he intended to pro¬ 
pose. In the first place, he submitted to the 
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house, that it would be highly expedient to re 
peal so much of the act of the 4th and 5th 
of William and Mary, as authorizes and directs 
the receipt and payment of the sum of 4o/., by 
way of reward, for apprehending and convict¬ 
ing highwaymen;—so much of the act of the 
8tn ana 7th of William III. as authorizes and 
directs the receipt and payment of the sum of 
40/. by way of reward for apprehending and 
convicting persons who shall have counterfeited 
any of the current coin, or that for lucre or 
gain shall have dipped, washed, filed, or any 
ways diminished the same, or shall bring or 
cause to be brought into the kingdom any dipt, 
filse, or counterfeit coin ;—so much of the act 
of the 5th of Anne, as authorizes and directs 
the receipt and payment of the sum of 40/. by 
way of reward, for apprehending and convict¬ 
ing burglars, orfelomou8 house-breakers, in-the 
day-time;—so much of the act of the 14th of 
George II. explained by the act of the 15th of 
George II. as authorizes and directs the receipt 
and payment of the sum of 10/. for apprehend¬ 
ing ana convicting such as steal, or kill with in¬ 
tent to steal, any sheep or other cattle specified 
in the last of the said acts;—and also, so much 
of the said act of the 15th of George II. as 
authorizes and directs the receipt and payment 
of the sum of 40/. by way of reward, for ap¬ 
prehending and convicting persons who shall 
nave committed treason or felony relating to 
the coin', and the receipt and payment of the 
sum of 10/. by way of reward, for apprehend¬ 
ing and convicting persons who shall have 
counterfeited any of the copper money therein 
mentioned.—With respect to the act of the 
loth and 1 lth of William III. which directs 
that a certificate, or, as it is now technically 
called, a Tyburn ticket, to exempt from parish 
or ward offices, shall be given to any person 
who shall apprehend and convict a felon guilty 
of, burglary, house-breaking, horse-stealing, or 
private larceny, to the value of 6s. from any 
shop, warehouse, coach-house or stable—-he did 
not mean to propose that that part of the act 
should be repealed ; but he thought it would be 
proper to-enact, that such certificate should not 
be* traAsferrable, or,' in other words, that it 
should not exempt or discharge from parish or 
wait!'-offices, any other person whomsoever 
than the person’to whom the same was origi¬ 
nally granted.—And, with respect to so much 
of' tne- act of the 4th and '5th of William and 
Mary, which .gives to the executors and ad : 
hrinistfaturs of any person who shall happen to 
be killed, in endeavouring to apprehend, or in 
making pursuit after* a robber, the reward of 
40 /. besides the horse, furniture, arms, money, 
and other goods taken upon’the person of such 
robber—and also, with respect to so much of 
the act of Anne, which gir&B the reward to the 
executors or administrators of any watchman, 
or any other person or persons who shall hap¬ 
pen to be lulled by any burglar dr house¬ 
breaker—jit was his intention, that such parts of 
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. the said acts shobld remain in force.—In the 
next place, he meant to make a provision for 
paying the expenses- of prosecution. At pre¬ 
sent, many persons are deterred from prose¬ 
cuting individuals guilty of felody, on -account 
of the expense and loss of time attending such 
prosecutions, whereby the 1 ends of justice are 
frequently defeated. The bill would, there¬ 
fore, enact, that the court, before whom any 
person shall be prosecuted or tried for any 
grand or petit larceny, or other Felony, should 
order the sheriff or treasurer of the county in 
which the offence shall have been committed, 
to pay unto the prosecutor and witnesses, and 
persons concerned in the apprehension, respec¬ 
tively, as well the costs, charges, and expenses 
which such prosecutor shall be put to in pre¬ 
ferring the indictment, as also such sum of 
money as to the court shall seem reasonable 
and sufficient to reimburse such prosecutor and 
witnesses, and persons concerned in the appre¬ 
hension, for the expenses they shall be put to 
in attending before the grand jury to prefer the 
indictment, and in otherwise carrying on the 
prosecution, and also compensate such prose¬ 
cutor and witnesses, and persons concerned in 
the apprehension, for their loss of time and 
trouble therein. In furtherance of this object, 
the bill would contain two clauses: one, ^hat 
in case the court shall make any order for the 
' payment of any sum of money to the persons 
concerned in the apprehension of the offender, 
the same shall be paid by the sheriff of the 
county in which the offence shall have been 
committed, in the like manner, and at the same 
period of time as the rewards are directed to 
be paid by the said acta of 4th and 5th of Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, the 6th of William III., the 
5th of Anne, and the 14th and 15th of George 
the Second:—the other, that every such order 
for costs and charges shall be made by the 
Clerk of Assize or Clerk of the Peace, respec¬ 
tively, upon being paid the sum of one shilling 
and no more.— These were the sole objects of 
the bill, which, he hoped, Would meet with the 
approbation of the house. He should, there¬ 
fore, conclude with moving, that leave be given 
to bring it in. 

Leave was immediately given, and the bill 
was ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bennet, 
Sir Samuel Romilly,- and Mr/ Brougham. 

Privately Stealing Bill.] Sir Samuel 
Romilly brought in his bill “ to repeal so much 
of an act passed in the loth and- 1 lth years of 
the reign of King William the Third, intituled, 

* An Act for the better apprehending, prose¬ 
cuting and punishing of Felons that commit 
Burglafy, Housebreaking, or Robbery in Shops, 
Warehouses, Coachhouses, or Stables, or that 
steal Horses;’ as takes away the Benefit of 
Clergy from Persons privately stealing Goods 
in any Shop, Warehouse, Coacnhouse, or Stable, 
and for more effectually preventing Crimes.”—*• 
Read a first time, ordered to be printed. It was ; 
as follows;— 
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“ whereas by an act passed.in the tenth and 
eleventh years of the reurn of King William the 
Illd, intituled, ‘ An act for the better apprehend¬ 
ing, prosecuting "and punishing of felons that com¬ 
mit burglary,house-breakingor robbery,in shops, 
warehouses, coach-houses, or stables, or that 
steal horses,’ it is amongst other things enacted, 
that all and evciy person and persons that shall 
at any time and times, by night 6r in the day¬ 
time, from and after the 20 th day of May, in 
the year 1G99, in any shop, warehouse, -coach¬ 
house, or stable, privately and feloniously steal 
any goods, wares or merchandises,, being of the 
value of 5s. or nioie, although such shop, ware¬ 
house, coach-house or stable be not actually 
broke open by such offender or offenders, and 
although the owners of such goods,-or any other 
person or persons, be or be not in such shop, 
warehouse, coach-house or’ stable, to be put in 
fear, or shall assist, hire or command any pci son" 
or persons to commit such offence, being there¬ 
of convicted or attainted by verdict or confes¬ 
sion, or being indicted thereof shall stand mute, 
or will riot directly answer to the indictment, or 
shall peremptorily challenge above the number 
of 23 persons returned to be of the jury, shall 
be absolutely debarred and excluded of and from 
the benefit of clergy ;■ 

And whereas the said act has not been found 
effectual for the prevention of the crimes therein 
mentioned; and it is therefore expedient that so 
much of the said act as is hereinbefore recited, 
should be repealed: 

And wheieas it might tend more effectually 
to prevent the crime of larceny in shops, ware¬ 
houses, Coach-houses and stables, if every such 
offence were punishable more severely than 
simple larceny; Be jt therefore enacted, that 
so much of the said art as is hereinbefore 
recited, shall fiom and aftei 
be, and the same is hereby icpealcd. 

And be it further enacted, that fiom 
every person who shall privately and feloniously 
steal any goods, wares or merchandises, of" the 
value of or moie, in any shop, ware¬ 

house, coach-house or stable, or who shall aid 
or assist any person to commit such offence, 
shall be liable to be transported beyond the seas 
for or such tei m, not less than 

years, as the judge before whom any such per¬ 
son shall be convicted shall adjudge; or shall 
be liable, in case the said judge shall think fit, 
to be imprisoned and kept to hard labour, in the 
common gaol, bouse of coirection, or peniten¬ 
tiary house, for any term not exceeding 
years.” 

Election Laws Amendment Bill.] Mr. 
P. Moore presented a petition from Coventry 
against this bill. 

Mr. Wynn moved the third raiding, and 
stated, that he should propose an amendment, 
to obviate an objection that had been made with 
respect to the closing of the poll on the .second 
<lay, if 400 voters should not have polled. The 
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object of the amendment would be, to declare, 
that all votes tendered should be included in , 
that number, if found to be ultimately good, 
though they might not have been decided at the 
close of the poll. 

Sir C. Monck observed, that the returning 
officer was authorized to appoint as many con¬ 
stables as he thought necessary. This was 4 
power that might be used for a particular influ¬ 
ence ; and it seemed desirable, that such power 
should not be given so as to serve a political view. 

Mr. Allan objected to the provisions of the 
bill, and moved, that it be read a third, time this 
day six months. . ‘ 

Mr. Marry at said, that from all he heard, it 
was clear that the more the bill was considered, 
the greater would be the necessity of amend¬ 
ments. What had been done appeared to him 
unsatisfactoi y. He objected to the proposed 
regulations concerning the poll, which applied 
the same principle to counties and boroughs. 
The house ought to pause before they passed 
this bill into a law. If it might be applicable 
to county elections, it was not so for all places. 
It tended to compel a candidate to tiring up all 
the non-resident voters in his favour-on the fiist 
day of the poll. Yet he might not know that 
he wanted them. The bill would be productive 
of an increase in the expense of elections. Be¬ 
sides, the bringing up of all the voters at the 
beginning of the poll would only tend to in¬ 
crease the danger of riots and disturbances. Its 
effect might frequently be to deprive a great 
number of voters of the privilege of exeiris¬ 
ing their elective franchise. The inconveniences 
would be very great at a general election. He 
wished neither to increase the expenses of elec¬ 
tion, nor to impair the free exercise of the privi¬ 
leges of the electors; but he objected to the 
ti ansfem nee of any part of the expense to their 
constituents. Upon this principle, why not 
ti ansfer the whole ? and then, as in America and 
Fi ance, vote next, that members should be paid 
for their time l lie could not approve of the pro¬ 
posal for abolishing the giving away of cockades. 
That practice assisted a vci y useful aqd valuable 
branch of" our manufactures ( hear ), and which 
at present stood greatly in need of encourage¬ 
ment. {A laugh.) The disposition to rioting 
proceeded, not from the cockade in the hat, 
but from the liquor in the head. He objected 
also to a clause respecting proof of .redemption 
of land-tax. Persons should submit to the con¬ 
sequences of their own neglect. As to rieclat- 
ing the election in certain cases where there was 
no opposition, he supposed membeis knew well 
enough the maxim of divide el impera. {A 
laugh.) It was to be observed, that it was pro¬ 
posed to pass this bill just when they were upon 
the eve of a general election. It would be more 
decorous to let the measure stand over, and that 
gentlemen should take the opportunity of con¬ 
sulting their constituents on the effects of the 
clauses of the bill. If the bill were to be passed 

V 
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now, the house wou’d be rushing in upon a new 
system respecting the law and practice of elec¬ 
tions, just at the time when a general election 
was about to take place. 

Mr. Protheroe objected to the. clause respect¬ 
ing cockades. He wished the bill to be recom¬ 
mitted, as he approved of some parts of it; he 
should otherwise vote for the amendment. 

Sir W. Burroughs said, the clause which put 
an end to the poll at the conclusion o» the 
second day, if 400 voters had not polled, was 
very objectionable. A candidate might object 
to his adversary’s votes, and thus put an end to 
the election unfaii ly; for the bill, on the suppo¬ 
sition that every vote would be objected to, 
allowed only 6a seconds to deteimine on each. 
The clause, too,which imposed a penalty of loo/, 
on any one wl o gave away a cockade, would 
occasion vexatious prosecutions. 

Mr. Hammerslcy thought, that this was a 
selfish bill on the part of the house, and he was 
sorry to see so little disposition to object to it. 
The inconvenience that had been alleged as the 
reason for this act, was, that the member for 
Devonshire had been obliged to stand four days 
before his constituents, by the opposition of a 
person who had very few votes. lie did not 
think this a hardship to be compl lined of bv a 
gentleman,who thereby became the representa¬ 
tive of a populous county for seven years. The 
longer the hon. member stood before his con¬ 
stituents the better for himself, and for them. 
(A laugh.) He thought this bill tended, by 
diminishing expense, to introduce into the 
house peisons of less weight and respectability 
than would otherwise be elected. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed,that the bill affixed a 
penalty to the giving away of cockades—but that 
member would be thought a very shabby fellow 
who did not submit to this additional expense. 
(A member suggested that the penalty was 
affixed to each offence). If it were meant to 
apply to the giving of each cockade, it was not 
so expressed in the bill, nor would it be so in¬ 
terpreted. He remembered the case of a pro¬ 
secution against a man for exercising the trade 
of a tailor; he was proceeded against separately 
for several acts done in the same day: when 
Lord Kenyon said, that if the man could be 
prosecuted for different acts in one day, he 
might as well be sued for penalties on every 
stitch. It would be better to impose a small 
penalty, 5l. for instance, on any person giving a 
cockade, for each cockade given, and to avoid 
the delicate question of agency, which was one 
of the most difficult to be determined either by 
a court, or a committee of the house. He did 
not think the bill could be considered as merely 
intended for the benefit of the candidates. It 
was a benefit to the country at large, that per¬ 
sons who would be preferred by the electors on 
political principles, or from local connections, 
should not be thiust out by weight of purse, by 
men less deseivlng of support, morally or poli¬ 
tically. It was the duty of the house to watch 
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over the interests of the country gentlemen, who 
were the glory and the strength of the country. 

Mr. F. Douglas approved of the bill, but 
thought it better that some of the clauses should 
not be put in operation for two years, as from 
their enactment on the eve of an election, they 
might be twisted for partial purposes, which 
could hardly be foreseen. 

Sir J. Graham objected to the clause which 
rendered it no longer necessary for freeholders 
to adduce a proof that their tenement was assess¬ 
ed to the land-tax. It would not be difficult 
to adduce a proof, by certificate from the tax- 
office, that the land tax of a tenement had 
been redeemed; this was a main security against 
fraudulent votcis. lie objected to the payment 
of the expense of the hustings out of the county 
rates, and to the power given to the returning 
officers to appoint any number of constables. 
The returning officers were not always of the 
highest description, and might make a job at the 
expense of the county. The magistrates were 
the pi oper judges of tnc number of peace-officers 
who were necessary. 

Mr. Lockhart approved of the general piin- 
ciplc of the bill, especially of the part forbidding 
the distribution of cockades, fie had known 
30,000 cockades given away at an election, and 
this signal of party was thus made an engine of 
bribery, not to the multitude at large, but to¬ 
wards persons of paiticular trades. It was 
doubtful, however, whether a simple limitation 
of the length of polls would not be better than 
the complicated machinery now introduced, 
the effect of which it was not easy to foresee. 

General Thornton expressed a hope that the 
bill would not proceed any farther. 

Mr. Petir Moore observed, that the effect of 
some of the restrictions would be to disfranchise 
one-third of his constituents. The restriction 
on the use of cockades was, in his opinion, 
highly inexpedient, as it tended to discourage 
an extensive branch of manufacture. This view 
of the subject had excited a smile in the house; 
but it was a matter of serious importance to 
many thousands of industrious individuals who 
derived their support from the manufacture in 
question. If the bill weie amended, so as to do 
away with these objections, he should feel it his 
duty to support it. 

Mr. Wynn leplied. He could not conceive 
that any new candidates should come forward 
after the first day, with the least prospect of 
success. At picscnt, if any one candidate chose, 
he could keep the poll open to the last moment 
allowed by the law, which was fifteen days. 
This he considered as a very great evil, and 
well worthy of the attention of the house. It 
had been said, that this was a selfish measure 
on the part of membei s. On the contrary, he 
viewed it as calculated to relieve electors them- 
selves. The very first principle of the consti¬ 
tution was, that freeholders should be repre¬ 
sented in that house, free of expense. To give 
effect to this principle was the leading object of 
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the bill. • The first clause objected to, was that Mr. Peel replied, that the three reports of 
respecting the building of booths and polling the commissioners had been submitted to the 
places. It had been said, that to throw the examination of the lord chancellor of Ireland, 
expense of these erections upon the county, was with a view to collect bis opinion for the satis- 
to encourage ambitious candidates to come for- faction of the Irish government, as to the 
ward. But it should be recollected, that, at arrangements proposed, and,from his own know- 
present, any candidate could avoid this expense, ledge he could state, that that noble lord had, 
He had only to avoid offering himself, but to in conjunction with the master of the rolls, de- 
get some person to demand a poll for him, and voted a great deal of attention to the subject, 
he could not be charged with any part of the ex- The master of the rolls had, indeed, occupied 
pense. The only alternative left to him, there- a great part of the last vacation in considering 
fore, in framing this bijl, was, to throw the those reports, and the capacity of that learned 
expense upon the county, or upon the individual person to form a correct judgment upon any 
demanding the poll: and, as the latter would be subject, could not be questioned by any man 
a greater alteration of the whole system, he who had an opportunity of appreciating his 
adopted the former. When the expense was talents. When the opinions of those two learn- 
laid upon the county, no individual would feel ed persons were communicated to the Irish 
it much. Besides, as the materials of booths government, he could assure the right hon. 
and hustings would be sold after .the election, baronet that it was the intention of that govern- 
the amount would be inconsiderable. The ment to adopt such measures as tlve equity of 
second clause objected to, respected the dosing the case should suggest. With regard to the 
of the poll, if 400 voters had not polled before office of the clerk of the pleas, about which so 
the (,'nd of the second day. The bringing in much discusbion had formeily taken place, the 
of electors from a distant pait of a countv, he Irish government had arranged, that the fees of 
thought as great an evil as bringing them fiom that office should be invested in the public trea- 
the remotest part of the kingdom. If, therefore, sury, until a final decision should be pronounced 
a candidate could not poll 400 on the second upon that subject, with regard to which an ap- 
day from the place where the poll was held, he peal was now pending in the house of lords, 
thought it would be a great advantage that the As to the deputy cleik of the pleas, upon whose 
poll should be closed. It had been suggested, conduct one of the reports particularly animad- 
that the bill should be put oft till after the verted, the Irish government had felt it a duty 
general election. He could not consent to this, to dismiss that person not only from that office, 
as it was brought forward with the view of pro- but from another office also, which he had held 
venting such evils as it embiaceri at the ensuing for many years. 

g eneral election. As to cockades, he believed Sir J . Newport declared, that hy was much 
lat the penalty imposed b> the bill (namely, that pleased with the reply of the right bon. gentle- 
the person giving or allowing them, should be man. He was, indeed, encouraged to hope that 
disabled to serve in parliament) would effec- such measures would be taken in consequence 
tually prevent the use of them; but he should of the reports as were essential to the ends of 
not nave the least objection to a fine for each public justice. 

cockade given away. The clause respecting Military Establishment.] On the mo- 
constables was especially required. At one elec- tion of Mr. Calc raft, leturns were ordered “ Of 
tion he knew that 8,000/. had been given to the effective strength of Officers, Non-commis- 
special constables. At another election 1,500 sinned Officers, and Privates in the British, 
special constables had been engaged at half-a- Aimy, on the 1st day of January 1818, with 
guinea a day each. The amendment proposed the number of Horses on the same day. 
in the bill respecting the land-tax was much “ Ol the number of recruits finally approved 
wanted in every part of the country, but particu- for the army during each month from the 25th 
larly in Gloucestershire and Yorkshire. If the December 181C to the 25th December 1917; 
bill should be read a third time, he would wil- distinguishing men and boys, and those enlisted 
lingly discuss any particular clause that might for life or tci m of years.” 
be proposed to be added to it. The house then “ Of the number of casualties which have 
divided. occuired in the British Army from the 25th 

For the third reading. 44 December 181G to the 25th December 1817.” 

Against it. 51 (See the^ppendix.) 

- Army Estimates.] The Chancellor of the 

Majority 7 Exchequer moved, that the house should resolve 

The bill was thus lost. itself into a committee of supply ; and that the 

Courts of Justice (Iiuxand).] Sir J. New- accounts of exchequer bills, presented on the 
port asked, whether any measures had been 25th and 27th of February, and Irish treasury 
taken by the Irish government, in consequence bills, presented ou the 1 9 th of February, be re- 
of the reports of the commissioners for investi- ferred to the,said committee; which mbtions 
gating the fees and emoluments of the several were agreed to. 

officers connected with the corn ts of justice in The house having resolved itself into the 
that country i committee, 
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Lord Palmerston rose to submit the At my 
Estimates. He observed, that the detail of these 
accounts w. s so diy and uninteresting, th.it he 
should occupy as little of the time of the com¬ 
mittee as possible. It was unneccsn.'ii y, indeed, 
to enter at ar.v length ; nto the subject, as the 
finance committee, in the appendix to their re¬ 
port (presented to the house on the 23id of 
Februaiy) had givm a v'-iy minute detail of the 
•military expenditure in is 17, and of the esti¬ 
mates for the present ytar. He should confine 
himself', therefore, to a general statement of the 
reduction of expense under this head of the 
public service. The diminution of charge in 
the vote for the oidinaiy services of the army 
in this year, as compared with that of the last 
year, amounted to 188,027/. 19a. 3t/; but the 
total reduction of establishment, including all 
the heads of estimate, was no less than 418,866/. 
The reason of this was, that as the expense of 
the troops in Fiance and India was not defrayed 
by this country, the ieductions which had been 
made in those forces, though they diminished 
our military establishments, did net bear upon 
the charge to be voted by that house. The re¬ 
duction of 418,866/. arose in the following 
manner. Upon the 1st class or land forces, 
theie was a reduction of 58,66-1/. 2 s. id .; upon 
the ud class of tioops in Fiance and India, a re¬ 
duction of 137,88b/. Vs. 5d.\ upon the ?d class 
which included the half-pay and Chelsea pen¬ 
sions, there was an increase of 109,84a/. 12 j. 1 Id.; 
upon the 4th class of troops oidered home fiom 
India, thete wasa reduction of 92,952/. lOa. 0 d.\ 
upon the cqjps ordered to be reduced within the 
year, there was a diminution of 242,161/. Oa. 0 d. 
and upon the troops and companies recruiting 
for India, an increase of s,45l/. 9 j. lid. Set¬ 
ting the diminution on some of these classes 
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against the increase on the others, there remain¬ 
ed a balance of reduction to the amount he had 
stated, namely, 418,866/. lu. 8d. and this sum 
was the true measure of the reductions of mill* 
taiy establishment effected within the year. 

With respect to the numbers of men to be 
provided for, the result of a comparison of the 
two year3 was as follows: 

First, the number (officers included,) voted at 
the permanent force for 1817 for Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the colonics, but exclusive of France 
and India, and exclusive of corps ordered to be 


reduced, was. 92,606 

The corresponding number for 1818, 

was.90,617 


Leaving a diminution of . 1,959 

which was proposed to be made from the force 
stationed in Ii eland. 

Secondly, the number of men, (officers in* 
eluded) voted for 1817 for the United Kingdom 
and the colonies, exclusive of France and India, 
but including the numbers intended to be re¬ 
duced at various periods in the course of the 


year 1817, was.108,191 

The corresponding number for 1818, 

was. 94,847 


Leaving a diminution of 13,344 


which number was composed of the 1959 men 
before mentioned, and of that part of the 15,585 
men intended to have been reduced on the 
Ihitish establishment in the course of 1817, who 
had been actually disbanded. Upon a more 
general view, however, of the whole of the 
military force stated in the estimates, the follow¬ 
ing appeared to be the result of a comparison 
of the two years. 



1817. 

1818. 

Di (Terence. 

Jam! Torres .... ..... 

0'2,2^2 

90,285 

1,997 less in 1818. 

7 roups in Fiance ... 

2S429 

22,993 

5,436 less 

'1 1 oops in India ..... 

19.049 

19,899 

250 more 

Ditto oideitd Home fioni India .. 

Coip-in Hri.it Britain, Inland, an l her colonies, f 
ordered to be redmtd in the course ot the year ) 

7,453 

4,299 

3,154 less 

15,585 

4,200 

11,385 less 

Troops and Companies lecnuUng (or India. 

524 

362 

33 more. 


This number was the total amount of the reduc¬ 
tions which had been actually effected in the 
course of the year 1817.—With respect to the 
reduction of charge in the several departments, 
he had great satisfaction in stating, that con¬ 
siderable savings had been made. In the office 
of the commander in chief, there was a diminu¬ 
tion of I 308/. In the office of paymaster-general, 


More in 1818 288 

Less m 1818 21,972 


Total of diminution 81,684 


including the deputies on foreign stations, a re¬ 
duction of 6,198/. In the war-office, a diminution 
of6,436/. The officeof the mustcr-master-gcneral 
had been discontinued, which had produced a sa¬ 
ving of 2,918/. There would, however, arise from 
thisdiscontinuance some little additional expense 
in the war-office, in consequence of the transfer 
of the business of the former department to the 
3 
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fetter, as well as an addition to the charge for 
superannuation allowances, on account of such 
allowances to the reduced establishment of the 
muster-master-gcneral’s department. The to¬ 
tal amount of savings in the public departments 
was 16,557/. 2 j. Bd. In the expenses of the 
troops in France, there was a reduction of 
175,183/. In the Military College at Sand¬ 
hurst there was a reduction of 2640 /., which 
would have been greater by 750 /., but for the 
chaigeof building an obsarv.itoi y, the expense 
of which would be 1 500/., and half was to be 
provided this year and half the next. The ac¬ 
tual reduction of establishment, therefore, in the 
Military College was 3300/. per annum , a le- 
duction which brought the institution as low as 
it was possible to biing it without mailing the 
objects for which it was established. Under 
the head of army pay for general officers, thcic 
was a diminution of 2109/. arising from casual¬ 
ties ; but a regulation had been framed which 
would prospectively reduce this head of charge 
within much narrower limits, and would bring 
it down to the sum of 54,750 /. It was intended 
to let the number of general officers, receiving 
this unattached pay gradually subside to 120 
officers receiving the pay of mrjoi -general; at 
which number the establishment would then 
remain fixed, and the rales now attached to the 
rank of lieutenant-general and guieiul would 
be abolished, with lespect to any pel sons who 
might from the piesent time be promoted to 
those ranks.—lie would now state the items in 
which theie had been an increase. In the staff, 
tlieie was an increase of 3,751/. 2a. 6,/., entire- 
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ly occasioned by necessary additions to the 
medical staff in the Mediterranean and West 
Indies. In the charge for volunteer corps, 
there was an increase or 16,876/., principally in 
consequence of an additional allowance to that 
description of foice in Great Britain, agreeably 
to the recommendation of the finance committee. 
There was also an increase of charge for medi¬ 
cines, to the amount of 11,265/. 7j. 9d., not 
from any increase in the medical establishment, 
but in consequence of the consumption, in 1817, 
or the stock of medicines and surgical mate¬ 
rials left in sto'e at the conclusion of the war, 
and the necessity of making a fresh provision 
of those articles for the piesent year. But the 
most material inciease was in the charge for the 
in and out-pensioners of Chelsea and Kilmain- 
ham Hospitals, which amounted to 101,624/. 
17j. Id. It was t<> b'- recollected, however, 
that the conti lbution f*oin unclaimed prize- 
money was less in the present than in the for¬ 
mer year, by 35,000/. Tins inciease was easily 
to be accounted for, from the great reductions 
which had t.tk.n place in the army, and the 
consequent increase in the number of men, who, 
being discharged, became mtitled to pensions. 
The same c.iu.,e account’d for the increase of 
clan ge for half-pay and allowances, not only to 
cun own office] s, but to the officers of the fo- 
leign tioops which had b; in in our service.— 
The noble lord concluded with the following 
comparative statement of the difference between 
the amount of the estimates of the ordinary 
services of the aimy, as voted for 1817, ana 
the amount of the same estimates for 1818 : 


Liiml Form (exclusive* of Fiance ) 
anil India) j 

Staff l/illo.. 

Public I icpuitments. 

Medicines, &.C. 

Voluntc or Corps. 

Recruiting Troops, mid Companies } 
of Regiments in India j 

Royal Military College.,. 

Pay of General office, s. 

Garrisons. 

Full Pay of Retired Offieus. 

Half Pay and Military Allowances 

For* ign Half Pay. 

Chelsea and Kilmainham lio-piluls 

Royal Mil itaiy Asylum. 

Widajvs' Pensions. 

Compassionate Li-t, bounty War- ) 
rant*, and Pensions for Wound-. 4 
Reduced Adjutants ol Local Militia 

Superannuation Allowances... 

Exchequer Fees. 

Corps to be reduced. 


• i. * Deduct. 

Diminution of Charge in 1818. 


ILiiniatLS, 

181 

7. 

£■ 

J. 

tl 

3,351,377 

0 

8 

146,815 

12 

0 

163,1 *'3 

1.3 

](■ 

*26,446 

3 

1 

11*6,665 

9 

7 

17,824 

1 


28 155 

4 

Q 

179,041 

18 

4 

31,07.3 

9 


132.5'G 

1 

2 

679 550 

4 

11 

133 462 

0 

0 

1,009 5"9 

12 

6 

31,415 

5 

5 

98,984 

9 

0 

163,502 

3 

7 

10 500 

0 

0 

25,566 

19 

11 

35,900 

0 

0 

296,761 

0 

0 

6,682,318 

9 

7 

6,494,290 

10 

4 

188,027 

19 

r 


I'stimaU'S, 

1318. 

£ 

s. 

ll 

3,277,374 

10 

b 

150.569 

14 

5 

146,546 

11 

5 

.37,71 1 

10 

10 

123,541 

9 

9 

21,275 

11 

4 

25.314 

16 

p 

176,935 

12 

p 

33.398 

19 

5 

133 809 

9 

Q 

682,763 

15 

10 

136,385 

0 

0 

1,111,154 

9 

7 

32,851 

0 

3 

98,874 

11 

2 

161,806 

3 

7 

20.805 

0 

0 

54,372 

2 

10 

35,000 

0 

0 

54,600 

0 

0 

6,494,^90 

10 

4 


More in 1818. 


£■ 

4. 

d. 

3,754 

2 

5 

11,265 

7 

0 

16,376 

0 

O 

A* 

3,451 

9 

11 

273 

8 

7 

3,213 

10 

11 

2,923 

0 

0 

101,624 

17 

1 

1,305 

0 

0 

8,805 

2 

11 

153,491 

19 

O 


Loss in 1618. 

£■ s. d. 
74,002 10 0 


16,557’ 2 5 


2,640 8 0 

2.109 5 7 
679 10 0 


1 5<*4 5 2 

109 17 10 

1,696 0 0 


242 161 00 

341 519 19 0 
153,491 19 9 
188,02? 19 3 
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The noble lord then moved, “ that a number 
of land forces, not exceeding l 13,040 men (in¬ 
cluding 1 the forces stationed in France) and also 
4200 proposed to be disbanded in 1818, but 
exclusive of the men belonging to the regiments 
now employed in the territorial possessions 
of the East India Company, or ordered from 
- thence to Great Britain, commissioned and non¬ 
commissioned officers included, be maintained 
for the set vice of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the 25th of December, 
1817, to the 24th of December, 1818.” 

Mr. Calcraft rose, and expressed his convic¬ 
tion, that a gieater reduction should be made 
of our military establishment, than the noble 
loid had stated. He could not, for instance, see 
the necessity of 26,000 men for the peace es¬ 
tablishment of Great Britain, and 20,000 men 
for that of Ireland. On the numbers proposed 
for stations abioad (excepting France and India), 
namely 82 , 000 , lie did not feel himself compe¬ 
tent to pronounce any decided opinion, though 
he thought that the amount might have been le- 
duced. It was certainly greater than in any 
former peace. But, with tespect to Gicat Bn- 
tain and Ireland, he could not imagine the 
grounds upon which ministets had deemed it 
necessary to propose so Luge an establishment. 
While we had 20,000 ttoops in France, he 
could not sec why a smaller number than yfi.ooo 
would not be sufficient for the present pe.ee 
establishment of Great Britain. Was there any 
thing in the internal condition of England, 
which called for a gi eater mihtaiv force than 
we had in 1792 ? That was the hugest peace 
establishment which this country had cvei main¬ 
tained ; and, at that period, the numbers voted 
for Great Butain and Guernsey did not exceed 
15,000 men. Surely, it was not requisite to 
keep up an establishment of 20 . 000 , in oidet to 
preserve the peace of England. If he could 
conceive it necessary to the safety of the coun¬ 
try, he would not oppose it. From the pre¬ 
sent 6tate of the house (veryfew m -mbers being 
in their places) he should not pi ess any amend¬ 
ment ; but he should feel it his duty to do so 
Upon a future occasion. Having asked for some 
information as to the giounds upon which such 
an extraordinary peace establishment was deem¬ 
ed necessary for England, he would now take 
Jeave to inquire of the Secretary of the lush 
government, what were the circumstances which 
called for 20,000 men in Ireland—a force little 
less than double the usual peace establishment 
of that country ? As far as he had been able to 
learn, he understood that Ireland, although by 
no means in a state of prosperity, was perfectly 
tranquil. That tranquillity was, indeed, pre¬ 
served throughout the last winter, while the 
people were suffering the most severe privations 
under the pressure qf unexampled distress, and 
the most afflicting disease. What, then, could 
be the reason for maintaining a large army in 
that country, especially alter the ravages of 
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distress and disease had materially abated ? 
What could justify the expense of such extra¬ 
ordinary establishments, particularly in the pre¬ 
sent state of our finances ? Would the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer tell the committee, 
that there was any thing so flourishing in our 
situation as to enable us to keep up an extra 
battalion or two ? He was convinced that no 
such statement would be made. In casting his 
eye over the estimates, it struck him as most 
extraordinary, that a larger force should be 
kept in Ireland than was maintained for the 
preservation of our power in the East Indies. 
In those countries we had not more, he be¬ 
lieved, than 17,000 or 18,000 men, and he 
hoped that the neighbouring powers were well 
disposed to us; but Ireland was a country at¬ 
tached to its,* and would always afford us her 
allegiance and affection from interest and natural 
tics r..ther than by any power of ai ms. In his 
opinion, 10,000 men would be quite enough for 
that countiy.—As the noble lord, however, had 
confined himself to the detail of the estimates, 
he would not then enter into the discussion of 
all the topics which were naturally connected 
with this subject: but, when the report of the 
resolutions was brought up, he should teel it 
his duty to move foi a reduction of the estab¬ 
lishment, to the extent of 8 or 9,000 men. 

Sir M. IV. Rid 1, 1 / wished to call the attention 
of the noble lord to one pat t of the estimates in 
paiticulur, namely, the maintenance of the royal 
waggon tiain. He thought that the business 
for which they were employed might almost as 
well be perl armed by pressing into the service 
such c.uts and horses as were found necessary. 
The whole expense of this part of the estab¬ 
lishment was 3 , 313 /. This charge upon the 
country might certainly be considerably re¬ 
duced. He should next trouble the noble lord 
and the committee with an observation upon 
another item which he thought might be con¬ 
siderably diminished : he alluded to the recruit¬ 
ing charges, which were for England 10,000/., 
and for Ii eland 7,000/.,making together 17 , 000 /., 
a sum equal to the amount of the bounties. 
There was also an item for keeping in order a 
botanical garden at St. Vincent’s j but he 
mentioned this more for the sake of infor¬ 
mation than any thing else. In the charge for 
the Military College, he perceived an item for 
a grant of pensions to the amount of 740/. per 
annum. In an institution of this nature, and 
so recently established, such a grant should be 
ao object of great caution, with a view of 
guarding against an increase. This item cer¬ 
tainly required some explanation. 

Lord Palmerston saia, that, with respect to 
the waggon train, part of it was employed on 
the depot at Croydon, part of it on the mili¬ 
tary canal, part at Hilsey for the conveyance 
of invalids, and part or it for the drawing 
and direction of forge carts. That part 
which was abroad was chiefly attached to the 
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spring waggons used for transporting siek to the 
hospitals, and it was well known, that these 
waggons were of the greatest service, and saved 
many valuable lives after the battle of Waterloo. 
With respect to the botanical garden at St. 
Vincent’s, it had been established as long ago 
as under Sir George Young, and had since re¬ 
mained under the direction of the Secretary at 
War, though it did not at first sight appear to 
be very naturally connected with army esti¬ 
mates. It was a garden for scientific purposes 
(hear t hear J and was used for the cultivation 
and propagation of rare and useful plants, and 
had, he believed, been of much service in intro¬ 
ducing such plants into the West Indies; but 
there was an inquiry now going on on the sub¬ 
ject ; and unless it should Be found to be useful, 
lie was 6ure he would be the hist man in the 
world to think of proposing its continuance. 
As to the recruiting staff, it consisted of in¬ 
specting field officers, who superintended the 
performance of the various duties of the dis¬ 
trict ; a paymaster, who attended to the ac¬ 
counts; a surgeon to inspect the ivciu'ts, and 
serjeants to escort them to the respective re¬ 
gimental depots. lie was convinced that the 
expense attendant on the distance reciuits would 
be marched for inspection, if the number of 
districts was lessened,, would more than com¬ 
pensate the amount of saving procured by the 
reduction. With respect to the recent grant of 
a pension on the establishment of the Military 
College, it had been made in confonnity with 
the original warrant by which the establishment 
was governed, and which authorized the grant¬ 
ing of pensions of a certain amount to such of 
the professors as might, after ) 5 years’ service, 
become incapable of further service by age or 
infirmities.—The hon. gentleman (Mr. Calcraft) 
had stated, that, on a future occasion, he should 
feel it his duty to move a further reduction, 
above the 21 , 000 , as stated in the pi esent esti¬ 
mates. As, however, he had not gone into a 
statement of his reasons for the intended mo¬ 
tion, he (Lord P.) would abstain from any pre¬ 
mature discussion. But he must be allowed to 
say, that the amount of 26,000 men, taken in 
the estimates for Great Britain, could not be 
considered as wholly applicable to the home 
service ; a poi lion must be applied to the relief 
of the foreign garrisons. These garrisons con¬ 
sisted of a force of 33,000 men ; to which 
must be added the 17,000 men in India, making 
a total force abroad, exclusive of the army in 
France, amounting to 50,000 men. Nobody 
would pretend to say, that the regiments thus 
stationed should be exposed to perpetual ba¬ 
nishment—it would be neither humane nor con¬ 
stitutional. Some period must, therefore, be 
assigned for the return of these re^pfcents. Ten 
years were considered the fair limit of service 
abroad. Now, allowing that the reliefs would 
amount to one-tenth of the force in foreign 

S rrisons, that amount would take away from 
e 26)000 men, 5,000 for reliefs to be sent out. 
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A further force of at least 1000 must be de¬ 
ducted for the garrisons of the islands in the 
channel, and it would not be too much to de¬ 
duct from l to 2000 more on account of non- 
effectives from deaths, sickness and furloughs. 
So that with these relief's and defalcations, the 
army for home service would not amount to 
more than between is and 19,000 men. The 
house would, thciefore, see that there was no 
very great excess between the force now kept 
up and the establishment of 1792, alluded to 
by the hon. gentleman; and that it was only 
such a difference as the alteration of circum¬ 
stances between the two periods fully war¬ 
ranted. 

Mr. IVarre observed, that the noble lord, in 
his representation of the amount of force ne¬ 
cessary for the home service, had entirely over¬ 
looked the large ai my stationed in the French 
provina s. 

Mr. Peel said, that his hon. fiiend (Mr. 
Warre) should have recollected, that the present 
estimates weie demanded for one year only. 
The country was bound by treaty to keep up, 
for a time specified, an army in France. As 
long, tiieiefore, as we were bound by treaty to 
keep up that force, it was impossible to consi¬ 
der it as applicable to the home service, or to 
make, under thafchead, an allowance for it in 
the estimates. The iron, gentleman (Mr. Cal¬ 
craft) had expressed dissatisfaction, that the 
reduction for Ireland was not greater, and that 
the force considered necessary for the inter¬ 
nal tranquillity of that country should still 
amount to 20,000 men. After the unanimity 
which marked the greater estimate two years 
ago, when the force unanimously admitted to 
be necessary was taken at 25 ,000 men, he had 
expected, that the reduction and its causes 
would have been received with unmixed gratifi¬ 
cation by all pa*ties. It was impossible for any 
man to demonstrate with mathematical accu¬ 
racy the amount of force which the internal 
tranquillity of a country, situated as Ireland 
was, would require. It was a matter of grave 
opinion, and should be taken on the responsi¬ 
bility of the government, whose paramount 
duty it was to preserve the internal peace. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that half the force, 
namely, 10,000 men, would be sufficient. Now, 
as far back as the year 1767, (under Lord Town- 
shend’s Administration), it wms resolved, that 
the force for Ii eland should be fifteen thousand 
men, twelve thousand to be always kept in the 
country, and three thousand for general ser¬ 
vice ; and so the establishment continued till 
the year 1792. But the true criterion of the 
force requisite in Ireland was not to be found at 
that distant period; it ought to be derived from 
the years immediately preceding the present. 
A considerable reduction had been made in the 
yeomanry corps, and arrangements were in 
progress for carrying that reduction still further. 
The number of men already reduced was 2,636, 
and the saving in money would amount to 
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211,000/. It was well known, that, ever since 
the peace of Amiens, a large military force had 
been employed to maintain the public tran¬ 
quillity in Ireland, and to act in aid of the 
civil power. ITe agreed that Ireland had re¬ 
mained tranquil during the winter, and was 
happy to bear testimony to the patience, foiti- 
tude and resignation which cite people of that 
country had exhibited duiing a season of ex¬ 
traordinary pi n ation and distr ess. {Hear.) The 
executive government had advanced a sum of 
37 ,000/. to the different local subsetiptions, 
and, he belieml, no money could have been 
better applied, or received with a deeper sen¬ 
timent of gratitude. Some outrages had, in¬ 
deed, been committed in different paitsof the 
country, but they were of that natuie which 
might be expected from the present state of 
society in Ii eland. The civil power was, how¬ 
ever, undergoing a gradual extension, and this 
was the cause of the reduction made in the mi- 
litaiy establishment. It also constituted the 
ground upon which the government had re¬ 
fused to yield to the applications of many local 
magistrates fora renewal of the insurrection act. 
(Heart hear.) 

Sir IV. Burroughs contended, that the light 
hon. gentleman was mistaken in his rcprcsenta- 
tion of the ordinary force maintained in Ireland 
duiing foimer ycais. At one period of the 
American war, when Iicland was threatened 
with invasion, it did not exceed 5,000 men, 
and the consequence was, the aiming of the 
volunteeis. He was proud of the account which 
the house had received that night fiom au- 
thoiity, as to the foititude and magnanimity of 
the people of Ireland under unequalled suffer¬ 
ings. It ought to afford an instiuctive lesson 
to the government. At afflictions uncontroll¬ 
able by man, the Irish people never murmuied; 
but oppressions, springing from ill-treatment 
and misiule, they ever aid, and, he hoped, evci 
would, resist. With regard to the present esti¬ 
mates, he could not avoid expressing his sur¬ 
prise at their amount. lie had heard with 
astonishment and regret that the foicc proposed 
to be kept up was only 2,000 less than that of 
the last year, upon an establishment which, 
exclusive of the armies in France and India, 
amounted to 90,COO men. The question was, 
had we the means of maintaining such an estab¬ 
lishment ? The accounts of the revenue for 
the last year shewed a deficit of l ■1,000,000/., 
the income being 51,000,000/. and the expendi¬ 
ture 65,000,000/., notwithstanding all the taxa¬ 
tion and the sufferings which it occasioned. 
Where, then, was this system to end ? The 
noble lord had not even neid out to them the 
consolatory hope of additional reductions in 
the following year a suggestion that it might 
at some time hereafter be possible to lower the 
establishment by the number of 4,200 men, 
yvas all the prospect afforded for the future. 
Thus the military establishment alone cost tire 
country 6ix millions annually. It was obvious. 
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that such a scale of expense could not be sup¬ 
posed without adopting some new measure of 
finance in the nature or an income-tax, or by 
breaking faith with the public creditor, and 
impairing his security, by resoiting to the sink¬ 
ing-fund. Even in the case of adopting cither 
of these expedients, what course must be pur¬ 
sued in the event of a fresh war? The pro¬ 
posed establishment appeared to him to be, in 
every point of view, enormous. The house 
ought to be aware, that there had been a yeo¬ 
man'y force in Ireland of 1-1,000 men, arid yet 
great ci edit was taken for reducing 3,ooo of 
that number; at the same time that a regular 
aimy of 20000 men was maintained to pre¬ 
serve the jvblie tianquillity, in a period of pro¬ 
found peace, and when not a whisper was 
hcaid of any picbablc misunderstanding with 
foreign pawn's. The estimates for England, 
Guernsey, .aid Jersey, exhibited a reduction of 
only 27D men from a sum total of about 30,000, 
whilst theie appealed an addition to the yeo¬ 
manry of ‘J/if.H men.—The hon. baionct con¬ 
cluded by observing, that the estimate of the 
number of men necess.uy to supply Gioialtur 
and the g .111 earns 111 the Mcditcriunean was 
considerably too huge. 

Loid Puhi erstan stated, that the* practice of 
draughting men from one regiment to another 
having been abandoned, it had become neces¬ 
sary to change the entire regiment whenever 
1 clief Was sent out. 

Mr. Bahwgton expressed a hope, that some 
method would be adopted, to conect the ev ils 
of the present mode of paying pensions at 
Chelsea: he tiusted that some plan would be 
devised, by which the families of the pension- 
eis might be benefited. 

Mr. Long professed his readiness to listen 
to any suggestion winch had for its object 
the impiovc incut dcscnbed by the hon. gen¬ 
tleman ; but no beneficial change in the pie- 
sent system had hitheito appeared piactica- 
ble. 

Mr. Lories wished that a list of the officers 
who received pensions for wounds had been 
laid on the table; and regretted that, in re¬ 
spect to pensions, the officers of the navy 
were not placed on an equal footing with the 
officers of the army. He feared there were 
! many cases of abuse 111 the gianting of pensions 
to the latter. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that it was not 
usual to lay on the table such a list as that 
alluded to by the lion, gentleman, but that, if 
the hon. gentleman thought proper to move tor 
it, he would make no objection to its produc¬ 
tion ; observing, however', that it would take a 
long time to make out, and could not be sub¬ 
mitted to the house in time for the discussions 
on this subject. He denied that there was any 
partiality shewn to the army with respect to 
pensions.—Pensions were granted to the officers 
of each service by departments wholly uncon¬ 
nected with one another; so that any thing 
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like partiality was out of the question. Par¬ 
tiality was an undue preference on the part of 
one and the same authonty acting unequally by 
different claimants ; but where, as in this case, 
the claimants made their appeal to different au¬ 
thorities, acting separately and independently 
of each other, no such preference could, in the 
nature of things, exist. Complaints of this kind 
ought always to be taken with some degiee of 
allowance. The officer who failed in obtaining 
his pension knew, indeed, his own case, but 
probably did not always fully know the case of 
the other who had succeeded, and with whom 
he compared himself; and it was in human na¬ 
ture, that a m.:n should generally be disposed to 
give their full weight to his own sufferings, 
with which he was best acquainted, and per¬ 
haps somewhat' to undervalue the sufferings of 
others. As to any abuses in" the granting of 
pensions to the ofticets in the army, he had, in 
consequence of what had been said in that 
house last session, investigated the subject mi¬ 
nutely, and he had not been able to discover a 
single instance of such abuse. 

Mr. Forbes observed, that he had heard of 
several cases of gross abuse. 

Ltid Palmerston lequested the hon. member 
to communicate those cases to him in piivste, 
and pledged himself, that, if he found th.it any 
pension had been withdiawn which ought to 
be continued, or that any pension was continued 
which ought to have been withdiawn, he would 
end uvour to lectily the error. 

Sir F. Floul expjessed great satisfaction at 
what had fallen from the ng. t hon. secretary, 
with respect to the loyalty and good dispo¬ 
sition of Iielaiul, and the p ititnee with which 
the people of that countiy had enduied the 
various haidships and privations to which 
thc-y had been subjected. No man could be a 
moie sinceie fiiciid of ire bind than he was; 
indeed, whoever was not a friend to both 
countries, could not be a fi lend to either. He 
was .is independent a man as any in that house. 
He had never received any thing," and he looked 
foi nothing, from any paity. He would, there¬ 
fore, be the last man to agree to any act which 
he considered unjust or oppressive towards his 
native country. But he was bound to say, that 
he did not think the vote of 20,000 men for Ire- 


Lord Palmerston then proposed the following 
resolutions, which were severally put and carried. 

1 . A sum of 2,470,142/. 17 j. 4d. “ for defray¬ 
ing the charge of his Majesty’s land forces for 
service in Great Britain andon the stations abroad 
(excepting the corps stationed in France, and 
the regiments employed in the territorial posses¬ 
sions of the East India Company),” from 25th 
December 1817, to 24th December 1818. 

2. A sum of 807,2111/. 13a. 4d. net, “ far de¬ 
fraying the charge of his Majesty’s land forces 
for service in Ireland,” from 25th December 

1817, to 24th December 1818. 

3 . A sum of 116,707/. 14a. lOd. “fordefray¬ 
ing the charge of general and staff officers, and 
officers of the hospitals serving with his Majes¬ 
ty’s forces in Great Britain and on foreign sta¬ 
tions (excepting France pid India),” from 25 th 
December 1817, to 21 th December 1818. 

4 . A sum of 33,861/. 19a. 7 d. net, “ for de¬ 
fraying th j ch .11 ge of general and staff officers 
and office) s of the hospitals serving with his 
Majesty’^ forces in Ireland,’’ from 25th Decem¬ 
ber 1817, to 24th December 18:8. 

5. A sum of 137,346/. la. 3i i. “ for defray¬ 
ing the chaige of the allowances to the princi¬ 
pal officers of certain public departments in 
Great Britain, their deputies, cleiks, and con¬ 
tingent expenses,” from 25th December 1817, 
to 2 ith December 1818. 

fi. A sum of 8,877/. 13a. sd. net, “ for de¬ 
fraying the charge of the allowances to the 
puncipal office is of certain public departments 
in Iieland, their deputies, clerks, and contingent 
expenses,” bom 25th December 1817, to 24th 
December 1818. 

7. A sum of 27,650/. “ for defraying the 
charge of mediant s and surgical materials for 
Ins Majesty’s land forces on the establishment 
of Gnat Bntain, and of certain hospital contin¬ 
gencies,” tor the year 1816. 

8. A sum of 10 , 061 /. loa. iorf. net, “ for de¬ 
fraying the charge of medicines and surgical 
matenals for his Majesty’s land forci s for ser¬ 
vice in In land, and of certain hospital contin¬ 
gencies,” for the year 1818. 

9. A sum of 92 , 000 /., “ for defiaving the 
charge of volunteer coips in Great Britain,” 
fiom 25th December 1817, to 24lh December 

1818. 


land extravagant. They were dispersed over 
the counti y, and the weight of supporting them 
was not felt. The whole people of Ireland, 
without any reference to icligion, were loyal. 
Gf this tact, the late war afforded abundant 
proof. Halt our marine was composed of Irish 
catholics; and a great part of our army of Irish 
catholics and protestants; and no instance had 
occurred of desertion or disloyalty. The attach¬ 
ment of that country should be fostered. Ire¬ 
land was the right arm of the empire. If we 
lost Ireland, what would become of us i We 
ought to embrace her with both arms, to the end 
of time, as our nearest and dearest friend. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


10 . A sum of si, 541/. 9s. 9d. net, *• for de¬ 
fraying the chaige of volunteer corps in Ireland,” 
from 25th December 1817, to 24th December 
1818. 

11. A sum of 855,419/. 1 9s. 2d. “ for defray¬ 
ing the charge of his Majesty’s land forces for 
service in France,” from 25tn December 1817, 
to 24th December 1818. 

12. A 6 um of 21,275/. 11 J. 4 d. « for defray¬ 
ing the charge of four tioops of dragoons 
ana fourteen companies of foot stationed iq 
Great Britain for the purpose of recruiting the 
corps employed in the territorial possessions of 
the East India Company,” from 25 th Decem¬ 
ber 1817, to 24th December 1818. 
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13. A sum of 25,514/. 16J. 9 d . “ for defray¬ 
ing the charge of the royal military college,” 
from 25th December 1817, to 24 th December 
1818. 

14. A sum of 175,672/. SJ. 6 d. “ for defray¬ 
ing the charge of the pay of general officers m 
his Majesty’s land forces, not Being colonels of 
regiments, upon the establishment of Great 
Britain,” from 25th December 1817, to 24th 
December 1818. 

15. A sum of 1,263/. 9S. 3 d . net, “ for de¬ 
fraying the charge of the pay of general officers 
in his Majesty’s land forces, not being colonels 
of regiments, upon the establishment of Ire¬ 
land,” from 2 . 5 tit December 1817, to 24th De¬ 
cember 1818. 

16. A sum of 26,239/. 13 s . Ad . “ for defray¬ 
ing the charge of hip Majesty’wgarrisons at 
home and abroad on the establishment of Great 
Britain,” for the year 1818. 

17. A sum of 7,159/. Gj. id . net, “ for de¬ 
fraying the charge of his Majesty’s garrisons in 
Ireland,” for the year 1818. 

18. A sum of 129,112/. 9j. 9 d . “ for defray¬ 
ing the charge of full pay for retired officers 
and unattached officers of his Majesty’s forces 
upon the establishment of Great Britain,” 
from 25th December 1817, to 24th December 
1818. 

19. A sum of 3,697/. net, “ for defraying the 
charge of full pay foi retired officers of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s land forces upon the establishment of Ire¬ 
land,” from 25th December 1817 , to 24th De¬ 
cember 1818. 

20 . A sum of 601,730/., “ for defraying the 
charge of half pay to reduced officers of his 
Majesty’s land forces upon the establishment of 
Great Britain,” from 25th December 1817, to 
24th December 1818. 

21 . A sum of 50,173/. lr. Gd . net, “ for de¬ 
fraying the charge of half pay to reduced offi¬ 
cers of his Majesty’s land forces upon the estab¬ 
lishment of Ireland,” from 25th December 1817, 
to 24th December 1818. 

22. A sum of 28,506/. 17r. Gd . “ for defray¬ 
ing the charge of military allowances to reduc¬ 
ed officers of his Majesty’s land forces upon the 
establishment of Great Britain,” from 25th De¬ 
cember 1817 , to 24th December 1818. 

23. A sum of 2,353/. I6j. lo d. net, “ for de¬ 
fraying the charge of military allowances to re¬ 
duced officers of his Majesty’s land forces upon 
the establishment of Ireland,” from 25th De¬ 
cember 1817, to 24th December 1818. 

24. A sum of 136,385/. “ for defraying the 
charge of half pay and reduced allowances to 
the officers of disbanded foreign corps, of pen¬ 
sions to wounded foreign officers, and of the 
allowances to the widows and children of de¬ 
ceased foreign officers,” from 25th December 
1817, to 24th December 1818. 

25. A sum of 42,042/. 8r. 9d. “ for defraying 
the charge of the in-pensioners of Chelsea Hos¬ 
pital,” from 25 th December 1817, to 24th De¬ 
cember 181 p. 


26. A sum of 16,789/. 7s. 9 d. net, “ for de¬ 
fraying the charge of the in-pensioners of the 
royal hospital near Kilmainham,” from 25th De¬ 
cember 1817, to 24th December 1818. 

27. A sum of 872,189/. 10s. 2d. “ for defray¬ 
ing the charge of the out-pensioners of Chelsea 
Hospital,” from 25th December 1817, to 24th 
December 1818. 

28. A sum of 180,133/. 2s. lid. net, “ for 
defraying the charge of the out-pensioners of 
the royal hospital near Kilmainham,” from 25th 
December 1817, to 24th December 1818. 

29. A sum of 32,851/. 0/. 3d. “ for defraying 
the charge of the royal military asylum at Chel¬ 
sea,” from 25th December 1817, to 24th De¬ 
cember 1818. 

30. A sum of 80,456/., “ for defraying the 
charge of pensions to be paid to widows of offi¬ 
cers of the land forces and marines upon the 
establishment of Great Britain,” from 25th De¬ 
cember 1817, to 24th December 1818. 

31. A sum of 18,418/. llj. 2d. net, “ forde. 
fraying the charge of pensions to be paid to 
widows of officers of the land forces and ma¬ 
rines upon the establishment of Ireland,” from 
25 th December 1817, to 24th December 1818. 

32. A sum of 161,806/. 3r. 7 d. “ for defray¬ 
ing the charge of allowances on the compas¬ 
sionate list, of allowances as of his Majesty’s 
royal bounty, and of pensions to officers for 
wounds,” from 25th gDecember 1817, to 24th 
December l818r 


33. A sum of 20,805/., “ for defraying the 
charge of allowances to the reduced adjutants 
of the local militia in Great Britain,” from 25th 
December 1817, to 24th December 1818. 

34. A sum of 27,2GO/. 4j. 2d. “ for defray¬ 
ing the charge of allowances, compensations and 
emoluments, in the nature of superannuation or 
retired allowances, to persons belonging to seve¬ 
ral public departments in Great Britain, in re¬ 
spect of their having held public offices or em¬ 
ployments of a civil nature,” from 25th Decem¬ 
ber 1817, to 24th December 1818. 

35. A sum of 7,iil/. 18 j. id. net, “ for de¬ 
fraying the charge of allowances, compensations 
ana emoluments in the nature of superannuation 
on retired allowances, to persons belonging to 
several public dcpai tments in Ireland, in respect 
of their having held public offices or employ¬ 
ments of a civil nature,” from 25th December 

1817, to 24th December 1818. 

56. A sum of 35,000/. “ for defraying the? 
charge of fees expected to be paid .it the ex¬ 
chequer on issues for army services for the Bri¬ 
tish establishment,” from 25th December 1817 , 
to 24th December is 18. 

37. A sum of 52,2 ig/., “ for defraying the 
charge of corps existing on the British estab¬ 
lishment on 25th December 1817, but proposed 
to be disbanded in the course of the year 

1818. ” 

38. A sum of 2,384/. net, ‘5 for defraying the 
charge of a corps in Ireland, proposed to be re¬ 
duced in the course of the year 1818 .” 
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The Chancel'or of the Exchequer moved, that 
the sum of 2 , 000 , 000 /. be granted “for discharg¬ 
ing interest on exchequer-bills, Irish-treasury 
bills, and mint-notes,” which was agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, 
that a sum of l ,084,615/. 7s. 8 \d. be granted 
“ to pay off and discharge treasury bills issued 
for the scivice of Ireland for the year 1816, 
pursuant to acts 56 Geo. III. c. 41, and 56 Geo. 
III. c. 47, outstanding and unprovided for.” 

The said resolution being carried, the right 
hon. gentleman moved that there be granted a 
sum of 560,000/., “ being the one hundredth pait 
of 56,000,000/. of exchequer-bills, authorized in 
the last session of parliament to be issued and 
charged upon the aids granted in the present 
session, be m anted unto his Majesty, to be issu¬ 
ed and paid by equal quarterly payments to the 
governor and company of the Bank of England, 
to be by them placed to the account of the com¬ 
missioners foi the reduction of the national 
debt, for the year ending the 1st of February 
1819.” 

This sum being voted, 

Mr. Wane lose and asked, what were the in¬ 
tentions of the right hon. gentleman with re¬ 
spect to the sums to be contributed by this coun¬ 
try towards the repair of the foi tifieations in the 
Netherlands ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that he 
should have had to propose a vote of one mil¬ 
lion this year, and one million the next, for the 
purpose adverted to by the hon. gentleman, 
were it not that the British government had 
some counter claims on the govei nment of the 
Netherlands, which would reduce those sums 
about 700 , 000 /. 

Mr. Warre observed, that, by the treaty with 
France, a sum was specifically assigned by that 
country, for the repair of these fortifications. 
Was the grant for which the right hon. gentle¬ 
man expressed his intention at some future pe¬ 
riod to move, to be in addition ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that, 
ccitainly, such an appropriation was reserved, 
in the stipulations with respect to the French 
conti ibution. A great part of it had been al¬ 
ready expended. The grant for tvhich he should 
move would be in addition,he was persuad¬ 
ed that the hon. gentleman'would feel the im¬ 
portance of the purpose for which it was de¬ 
signed. 

Mr. Warre fullyadmitted the importance of the 
object. 

Mr. Shaw wished to know, what amount of 
the French contribution would be receivable this 
year, and whether any of it would be applicable 
to the service of this country ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
he could not hope that any part of the French 
payments of the present year would be applica¬ 
ble to the service of this country. All that 
could be expected was, the maintenance of the 
army pi occupation, and a contribution towards 
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the repair of the fortifications in the Nether¬ 
lands. 

It was then ordered, that the report of the 
several resolutions should be brought up to¬ 
morrow. 

Steam-boats Regulation Bill.] On the 
motion of Mr. Harvey , this bill was read a se¬ 
cond time, and ordered to be committed on Fri¬ 
day, the isth instant. 

Bank Dollars and Tokens.] The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move for leave to bring in a bill “ to amend 
an act of the last session of parliament for pre¬ 
venting the further circulation of dollars and 
tokens, issued by the governor and company of 
the Bank of England.” By that act, the dol¬ 
lars and tokens were not to pass, or to be re¬ 
ceived in payment or exchange, or otherwise 
howsoever, after the 25th of March 1818;-but 
a representation had been made of the incon¬ 
venience that would ensue, if a quantity of silver 
should be left on hand, especially in the posses¬ 
sion of the lower classes, and that it would be a 
great advantage, if government could give any 
facility towards the getting rid of them. The 
object of the present bill, therefore, was to afford 
means by which, after the time at which the 
tokens were ordered to be called in, they might 
be received for certain purposes, until they could 
gradually find their way to Loudon. Much 
might be done if gentlemen going down to the 
quarter sessions could carry with them large 
bags of mint silver, and take tokens in exchange, 
for the purpose of bringing the latter to town: 
much might be done by this simple expedient. 

A great part of the expectation of inconveni¬ 
ence was caused by the rapidity and facility of 
the late issue of silver coin. The public, not 
considering the difficulty of such an operation, 
expected the same proceeding to be repeated ; 
but, as government neither issued, nor guaran¬ 
teed, the Bank coinage, it could not be expected 
that it should incur any expense in calling it in. 
In the present bill, however, provision was made, 

1 that until the 5th of April, 1819, it should be 
lawful to utter, offer and tender, Bank dollars 
or tokens, in payment of any taxes or postage, 
or in the purchase of any stamped paper, or in 
payment to any banker, common carrier, or any 
other person whomsoever, for the purpose of 
such dollars or tokens being transmitted to the 
Bank of England. There was a provision also, 
that they might be paid or received in rent; and 
he hoped that gentlemen would give their poor 
labourers the facilities he had before suggested. 
From the length of time now allowed for the 
gradual recal of these tokens, he trusted that no 
material inconvenience would be felt. Time 
would shew how far these expedients would 
answer; but he hoped that the bill would allay 
the ferment and alarm which had hitherto pre¬ 
vailed. 

Mr. F. Lewis stated, that the price of silver 
was gradually rising; and he understood, that . 
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6s. 6d. an ounce would now be given for any 
quantity; if so, and silver should still rise, to 
6s. 8d., for instance, the whole of the new coin¬ 
age would gradually disappear. Of many modes 
to re-establish a suflicient circulation, the best 
would be, to let the Bank establish acuricncy of 
its own. The misfortune was, that in all these 
measures, the house did rut see i*s way, and 
could cce’Ci'iy gicpe along. He had always 
said, that if the new coinage wcie put into circu¬ 
lation with the Bank currency, we should lose 
the forme; : hut, w hen the coinage appealed, he 
hoped that its beauty and convenience would be 
some indue, men: to people to keep it. This 
was so far from being the case, that it had bo n 
found that tie’ two currencies could not subsist 
togJher : so that, it the tokens were called tn, 
we should lose both. lie lamented the fatality 
and darkness which seemed to attend all the 
measures on this subject. 

General Thornton thought, that if the Bank 
tokens were excluded from ciiculation, local 
silver tokens should be excluded also ; but he 
thought it useful, that the local tokens should be 
kept in circulation. lie never heard that any 
had been ioigtd. 

Mr. J. Smith, though not aware that the pi ice 
of silver war so high as had betn represented, 
thought that, under circumstances, it might rise 
higher: the loans at Pans might nratertally 
affect it, but he derived consolation from ano¬ 
ther point, lie had, in common with otheis, for 
many years observed the conduct of the Bank 
of England, and he thought, that that corpora¬ 
tion had the means, and used them, of influenc¬ 
ing the state cf the currency. lie thought they 
possessed those means now, and coukfpiotect 
the public, by affording a check to the exporta¬ 
tion of bullion. He conceived that the present 
bill mieht be very useful to the country. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that if the receivers of 
taxes remitted the Bank tokens directly to Lon¬ 
don, considerable relief would be given to the 
public: but if, after icceiving tokens for taxes, 
they paid them in to the country banks, the re¬ 
lief would fall short of the general expectation. 
He thought there was ground for considerable 
alarm as to the state of the cui rency. 

Mr. Grenfell thought the effect of the bill 
would be, to continue the circulation of tokens 
without restraint, as no penalties were attached 
to the future circulation of them. They might 
not only be received for rent, but be also imme¬ 
diately put into use again, unless a penalty were 
affixed. However, if it should be otherwise, 
and silver should not rise, in what mode were 
the tokens to be transmitted to London ? It was 
incumbent on government to bear this expense, 
and not to thrust it on gentlemen. It had been 
•aid, that government was not concerned in 
the issue of these tokens, and, therefore, ought 
not to defray the expense attending them. He 
Was of a very different opinion. He thought 
Et the duty of government to assist in carrying 
on the ordinary exchange of the country. The 
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expense would not, perhaps, be considerable; 
it might not excet d three fourths per cent, for 
for warding the tokens fiom all parts, but that 
expense ought to fail on government, and not 
on the country bankers; lor, notwithstanding 
every precaution, the tokens would find their 
way into the* countiy banks, and he thought 
that the country bankets had a light to < xpcct 
that government should bear the expense, espe¬ 
cially as they had lx.cn so active, and had afford¬ 
ed such facilities in the distribution of the late 
coinage. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he was 
ready to admit the merits and skill of the coun¬ 
try bankets, as well as of the Bank of England, 
in the issue of the silver coinage, and the object 
of the bill was to protect the country banker* 
from expense. He was not prepared lor the ob¬ 
servation of the hon. gentleman rs to the rise in 
the price of silver, because, in many instances, 
he believed it had fallen. If it should lise con- 
sidciably, he thought there might be some difii- 
cultv ; but he conceived, that the only way to 
preserve the mint currency was, to remove this 
ilval currency from circulation. Hitheito it had 
produced no inconwnianci ; hut 1 e apprehend¬ 
ed, that the tokens might duw tilu i into the 
melting-pot, if a ciisis should occm when such 
a course might piovc to be proluable. As to the 
receivers of taxes, it was not imperative on them, 
or on countiy gentlemen, to receive the tokens ; 
but the bill merely exempted them hem any 
pi naity if they should continue to rccute them. 
If the transaction cost no mere than one 
fourth per cult., there were many tiadesmen 
who would be glad to icciivc them in payment 
on condition of fen warding them to town at 
an expense oi one per cent. The bill sus¬ 
pended the penalties in ceitam cases only, and 
it was intended that the receivers should forward 
the tokens to London. 

Mr. Babington said, lie anticipated great in¬ 
convenience from withdrawing the Bank tokens 
fiom circulation. He, therefore, approved of 
the intended bill. 

Leave was then given to biing in the bill, and 
it was oidered to be bi ought in by Mr. Chancel¬ 
lor cf the Exchequer, Mr. Wellesley Pole, and 
Mr. Frederick Robinson. 

Sniiontv Regulation Bill.] The follow¬ 
ing petition of the prases, visitor and other mem- 
bcisof the f.cultv of physicians and surgeons 
of Glasgow, against this bill, was presented, 
ordi red to he on the table, and to be printed. 
“ 'I hat a bill is presently depending in the 
house, intituled, ‘ a bill for regulating the prac¬ 
tice of surgery throughout the united king¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland;’ that, 
were this bill to pass into a law, the interest of 
the petitioners would be hurt, in an indirect, 
but in a very essential manner; by this bill, al¬ 
though the privileges of the petitioners are said 
to be reserved, yet all medical practitioners are 
expressly prohibited,unless those holding diplo¬ 
mas from the colleges of London, Edinburgh, 
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and Dublin, and those colleges receive in addi¬ 
tion certain valuable and extensive privileges ; 
the petitioneis have now existed far upwards of 
two centuries ; they were incorported by royal 
charter from King James the Sixth of Scotland,, 
dated 30th November 1599; this grant confers 
on the petitioners the most extensive and salu- 1 
tary powers of eximiri-ition and control over ! 
all practitioners iri physic, surgery, and phar¬ 
macy in the west of Scotland ; it proceeds on 
the narrative of great abuses committed by igno- j 
rant medical piactitioners, * especially within : 
our bmgh and baronie of Ol.Hgo.v, Renfrew,! 
Dumbarton, and our shciiffdom of Clydsdale, 
Renfrew, Lanai k, Kvll, Carrick, Ayr, and Cun¬ 
ningham the petitioneis are therefore em- 1 
powered, in the first place, to call before them 
for examination all poisons practising surgery 
within ihoie bounds, and to liCcnS'- or d ; s;h:irge 
them according to their knowledge: in the 
next pi ice, the petitioners are thereby directed 
to challenge and discharge ill persons practis¬ 
ing as physicians without the t •stimonial of a 
famous univeisity where medicine is taught; 
and lastly, apothecaries are restricted from sell¬ 
ing drugs unless examined and approved by 
the visitors of the faculty; the giant authoiizes 
the exaction of seveie penalties from offenders, 
and, besides authoiizing the petitioners, ‘to 
make 3tatute3 far the common weal of the 
king’s subjects anent the said arts, and using 
thereof,’ it confers on them vaiious other im¬ 
portant and salutary powci s and privileges ; on 
the llth of September 1072, the petitioners ob¬ 
tained from the parliament of Scotland an act 
ratifying and confirming this charter in the 
whole heads, clauses, tenor, and contents there¬ 
of ; the petitioners’ faculty has been often recog¬ 
nized by the house, and, in all cases where their 
inteiference was necessary, their lights have 
been enforced by the different judicatories of the 
kingdom; the petitioners, indeed, are the most 
ancient establishment in Scotland endowed with 
the same privileges, for, although the surgical 
establishment at Edinburgh has existed longer 
as a city incorporation confirmed by royal char¬ 
ter, yet it was only in the year 1694 that there 
was conferred on them a territorial jurisdiction 
over the Lothians and five adjoining counties, 
similar to that which had been enjoyed by the 
petitioners since 1599; the college of physicians 
at Edinburgh was only established in the year 
1681 ; these two corporations, along with the 

[ ictitioners, are the only establishments in Scot- 
and to whose control the medical practitionei s 
in that pait of the kingdom are subjected; the 

f jetitioners understand that the only other cstab- 
ishments in the empii e are the colleges of phy¬ 
sicians and surgeons in the metropolis of Eng¬ 
land and those of the metropolis of Ireland, 
a circumstance which the petitioners have 
found to induce a belief that there were in 
the same way none in Scotland but those of 
the metropolis of that kingdom; the house 
must be well aware that wnile the petitioners 
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have been so long discharging their duties, the 
city of Glasgow has, in the mean tun?, be¬ 
come the seat of one of the most esteemed 
medical schools; Glasgow is no v the second 
mercantile city in the empire, and the first in 
Scotland in point of trade and population; it is 
distinguished For its university, and it possesses 
the great benefit of an extensive well regulated 
infinnary and lunatic asylum; in consequence 
of these and other advantages the petitioners 
are enabled to cope with the establishments in 
the metropolis, provided the degrees of the 
others do not now receive at the hands of the 
house an extraordinary and extensive privilege, 
from which benefits tne petitioners are without 
any demerit of theirs excluded; students have 
long been in the habit of voluntarily submitting 
themselves to an examination, and receiving 
diplomas from the petitioners to use as a testi¬ 
monial of their abilities in the most distant 
parts of the empire and of Europe; should 
the parliament ol Great Biitain however now, 
when the rights and merits of the whole are 
before them, lefuse to the petitioners, as one 
out of the seven medical establishments, those 
new prerogatives which it is thought expedient 
to bestow on the other six, it will be striking a 
blow at the petitioneis, and the medical school 
of Glasgow, which it may never be able to re¬ 
cover; in the bill it is stated, no doubt, that 
the piivilegein question shall be enjoyed not 
only by the royal colleges of Edinburgh, Lon¬ 
don, and Dublin, but by any other i oyal col¬ 
lege to be hereafter legally incoipointed, and 
the privileges of the faculty belonging to the 
petitioners are in the mean time said to be pre¬ 
served, such as they are, by a reservation in 
the bill; the house however will remember that 
the seven medical establishments now in exist¬ 
ence have hitherto been found sufficient for the 
empire, and there is very little prospect indeed, 
if any, of an eighth being created ; why, how¬ 
ever, should the petitioners be excepted in the 
mean time, merely because thev have used the 
title of faculty instead of college? and why 
should the remaining counties of Scotland be 
placed under the police of the whole English 
and Irish colleges, and only one of those in 
Scotland ? If tnere were several other faculties 
similar to the petitioners throughout the em¬ 
pire, the terms of the bill might be unobjection¬ 
able, but the case is otherwise; with regard to 
the reservation in favour of the petitioners in 
the bill, they must admit, that the bill is in its 
present terms so far more favourable than as 
brought forward last year, when by an omission 
to recognize the petitioners, their privileges and 
existence would have been totally annihilated; 
but this very reservation in favour of an indi¬ 
vidual faculty shews the truth of the statements 
the petitioners have made; they however do 
not now come before the house seeking an ex¬ 
tension of their privileges, but humbly intreat¬ 
ing that the house will consider that to grant 
additional powers to ail the oth^f establish- 
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ments, and to say that they alone shall be ex- 
eluded, is to sink the petitioners in the scale of 
reputation, and to undermine or destroy the 
flourishing state they now enjoy, by pi eventing 
them from competing on the equal and advan¬ 
tageous grounds which they presently possess; 
the clause is therefore illusory which provides 
that nothing in the bill shall lessen, prejudice, 
defeat, or in anywise interfere with the privileges 
of the faculty of physicians and surgeons of 
Glasgow, so far as that faculty arc concerned: 
on the general merits of the bill the petitioners 
think there can be but one opinion, viz. that 
it is both expedient and necessary, but it is 
not the business of the petitioners at present to 
dwell on this subject; they humbly trust that 
the house will at once sec the propriety of en¬ 
couraging every medical seminary, and will not 
allow so ancient and reputable an establishment 
as that of the petitioners to be injured by im¬ 
plication, or in any indirect manner; and that 
the house will allow the impolicy and hai dship 
of a measure which, like the present, would 
abridge the facilities of extending medical know¬ 
ledge, and which would also tend to reduce the 
ancient university of" the city of Glasgow to the 
level of an ordinary academy, as it cannot be 
doubted that students will flock to those semi¬ 
naries alone where they can procure the most 
efficient diplomas; in shoi t, the petitioners 
hope, that having so long discharged, as they 
may safely say-they have done, their impoitant 
duties, with increasing credit to themselves and 
advantage to the lieges, they will receive that 
encouragement and protection from the British 
legislature to which their ancient charter and act 
of the Scots parliament entitle them, and that 
these rights need only be stated, at once to 
satisfy the house of the impropriety of granting 
an undue preference over them to the other me¬ 
dical establishments; the petitioners therefore 
most humbly pray, that the house will preserve 
inviolate their privileges so long enjoyed, or, 
should the bill pass, that they will amend the 
same so as to confer upon the petitioners the 
right of granting diplomas in surgery of equal 
force with those that may be issued in terms of 
the said bill by the other colleges, and to allow 
the petitioners to be heard at the bar, by their 
counsel, for their interest, if necessary, or 
to do otherwise, as to the house shall seem 
meet. 

Northern Circuit-] The returns order¬ 
ed (pursuant to an address of the 5th of Febru¬ 
ary) were presented, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 
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Tuesday, March 3rd. 

Clerk of the Parliaments.] The Lord 
Chancellor stated that George Henry Rose, Esq. 
(who was sworn in yesterday), had, as clerk of 
the parliaments, appointed Henry Cowper, Esq. 
(present clerk assistant), to be one of his depu- 
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tics, to sign papers, and do all acts in his ab¬ 
sence, appertaining to the office of clerk of the 
parliaments ;also, that he had appointed George 
William Birch, Esq. (the reading clerk 1, to be 
another of his deputies, to act as clerk of the 
parliaments in the absence of himself and Mr. 
Cowper; and also, that he had appointed Ben¬ 
jamin Corry, Esq. to assist at the table, to attend 
committees, and to act in the office of clerk of 
the parliaments in the absence of himself and 
Mr. Cowper, as occasion might require. 

His lordship moved that these arrangements 
be approved of, which was agreed to. Mr. Cor¬ 
ry then came in and took his seat at the table. 

Earl Grosvenor asked the noble secretary of 
state, when he intended to bring forward the 
subject of the office of clerk of the parlia¬ 
ments ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it was his intention 
to bring the subject under the consideration of 
parliament, with a view to some prospective re¬ 
gulations, to take place after all existing interests 
had ceased. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, considering that 
the present subject had reference to the regula¬ 
tions of their lordships’ house, suggested, that 
some means should be taken to inform their lord- 
ships, prospectively, of the proceedings which 
were likely to come under their consideration. 
An hour had been fixed for the commencement 
of public business, and it would be highly useful 
if, in addition to that regulation, some method 
were taken of communicating the nature of the 
business to be transacted. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no objection to any 
arrangement by which the object of the noble 
marquis could be accomplished, but he was not 
prepared to say whether the matter ought, at 
present, to be made the subject of a regular mo¬ 
tion. 

The Lord Chancellor also intimated his dis¬ 
position to concur in 8ome ai i angement for the 
object which the noble marquis had in view. 

Chimney-Sweepers.] Petitions, in favour 
of the chimney-sweepers regulation bill were 
presented, by the Marquis Camden, from Chelms¬ 
ford ; by Lord Auckland , from Shrewsbury; by 
the Duke of Sussex, from Stamford-hill and 
Stoke Newington; and by the Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, from Walthamstow.—Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

The Eail of Liverpool, in answer to a question 
ffom the Earl of Lauderdale, relative to the se¬ 
cond reading of the bill, observed, that he did 
not think that the house, from the state of its 
information, could be fully prepared to accede 
to the principle of" the bill. He did not, how¬ 
ever, think that the second reading ought to be 
resisted." The bill might be allowed to go into 
a committee, and the principle could be dis¬ 
cussed on the report of the third reading. 

Lord Auckland said, that their lordships would 
have a great body of evidence before them, 
when the report of the committee of the bouse 
of commons was communicated. 
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Persons arrested for Treason.] The 
Earl of Carnarvon made the motion, of which 
he had given notice yesterday, for an account of 
the persons arrested under the habeas corpus sus¬ 
pension act.—The motion was agreed to. 

Indemnity Bu.l.] The order of the day 
being read for going into a committee on this 
bill. 

Lord Holland rose, but not, he said, with the 
intention of resisting the motion for referring the 
bill to a committee. There were, however, two 
or three questions which he thought it right 
previously to ask, the answer to which might, 
perhaps, enable their lordships to proceed with 
more precision and despatch, when in the com¬ 
mittee, than they could otherwise do. His pre¬ 
sent purpose was not to discuss either the prin¬ 
ciple or the details of the bill; but, as their lord- 
ships were about to go into thg committee, it 
was imporcant to know what was the object 
which they had there to carry into execution ; 
for, after all the discussion which the subject had 
undergone, there were still some points with 
respect to which the intention of those who had 
introduced the bill was very obscure. On one or 
two of the grounds on which they rested the 
measure, they seemed to be at variance with 
themselves. It had been said, that precedent 
was followed in the present case: but, if it had 
been the object of the framers of the bill to es¬ 
tablish it on precedent, the result of their labour 
was not consistent with their intention. All for¬ 
mer acts of indemnity in this country had ac¬ 
knowledged, or implied, that certain illegal acts 
had been committed, and, on the ground of ille¬ 
gality, the indemnity was granted ; but the pre¬ 
sent bill, according to the assertions of those 
who supported it, the rcpoi t of the committee, 
and its own preamble, came before their lord- 
ships with the allegation that no illegal act had 
been done. The report which had been made 
by their lordships’ committee stated, that the 
persons who had been taken into custody had 
been arrested on oath. According to all the as¬ 
sertions and allegations, there had been no ille¬ 
gality ; and if there was no illegality, there could 
be no need of indemnity: but it was said, that 
if ministers should be called upon to justify 
themselves in courts of law, they would be 
obliged to produce evidence which it would be 
improper to disclose. He could not say that it 
might not be possible, that a bill on this subject 
was requisite ; but, then, the object of such a bill 
could not be indemnity. It was proper, there¬ 
fore, that their lordships should know before 
they went into the committee, to which of these 
objects their attention was to be directed, or 
whether it was to be expected of them that they 
should accomplish both objects. What were 
they to be called upon to do i Surely the same 
clauses and words would not answer for the dif¬ 
ferent objects he had pointed out. If all the 
proceedings had been legal, what danger could 
there be in disclosing the evidence on which the 
arrests had been made l There was another 
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point which also appeared to him worthy of 
their lordships’ consideration, namely, how far 
this bill followed as a consequence of die sus¬ 
pension act of last session. It had been asked, 
how their lordships could suppose that die ha¬ 
beas corpus should be suspended without this 
bill becoming necessary ? He must confess, that 
he had not seen this natural consequence; but if 
it really existed, ought it not to be their lord- 
ships’ business to make out that connexion in 
the committee ? The bill, as it stood, contain¬ 
ed no reference to the suspension act from which 
it was said to spring. The preamble declared, 
that a traitorous conspiracy had existed, and 
that divers persons had tumultuously assembled, 
&c. and stated acts to have been done, which, 
under the supposition of all the proceedings be¬ 
ing legal, were proper to be resorted to. The 
bill, however, did not declare that those acts 
had been done in consequence of the suspension 
of the habeas corpus. This bill, therefore, ap¬ 
plied generally to all arrests, and was, in that re¬ 
spect, more extensive in its application than the 
measures which were said to have given rise to 
it. Another difficulty here arose in considering 
this bill, which, instead of being founded on pre¬ 
cedent, differed in one material respect, not only 
from all the old bills of indemnity in this coun¬ 
try, but from that of 1801 , which had been so 
often alluded to, inasmuch as it granted indem¬ 
nity, not only for arresting and detaining per¬ 
sons, but for discharging them. Had prisoners, 
then, been illegally discharged l It would be¬ 
come their lordships to consider, whatrmight be 
the effect of the introduction of this word into 
the bill, not merely with respect to the pro¬ 
tection of ministers, but to the future security ot 
the persons to whom it applied. If ministers, or 
the magistrates who, under them, can ied the sus¬ 
pension act into execution, had acted legally in 
discharging prisoners, they would stand in no 
need of indemnity. They could have no fear 
of producing evidence, to shew that they had 
acted according to law, in discharging those 
whom they had arrested. It was necessary to 
call their lordships’ attention particularly to this 
circumstance, as it appealed that there were 
cases in which the discharge of prisoners by the 
magistrates might be illegal. In stating this, he 
wished to refer their lordships to a case which 
occurred in Hilary term, 1788, before Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Ashhurst, Mr. Justjye Buller, and Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Grose. The case was entitled Morgan a- 
gainst Hughes.* The plaintiff having been 
committed by die defendant for felony, and af¬ 
terwards discharged, brought his action for ma¬ 
licious imprisonment. The declaration stated, 
that the defendant, being a justice of the peace, 
and contriving and maliciously intending to 
hurt, injure, and prejudice the plaintiff in his cha¬ 
racter, &c. and to cause him to be esteemed and 
reputed amongst his neighbours and others guil¬ 
ty of feloOy, See. on the 14th of July 1786, 

* Reported in Vol. II. of the Term Reports, 
p.*S5. 
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wrongfully, injuriously, maliciously, and with¬ 
out any charge or accusation, issued his warrant, 
whereby the plaintiff was committed to the gaol 
of Cardigan, where he remained until the 1st of 
September then next following, when the said 
plaintiff was released and discharged from his said 
imprisonment . To this declaration there was a 
special demurrer, setting forth, that it did not 
appear in and by the said declaration, that the 

E laintiff had ever been tried tor, or acquitted, or 
y due course of law discharged of and from the 
said supposed felony and charge in the said war¬ 
rant mentioned; and that it did not appear, 
therefore, that the commitment was without 
cause.'—The declaration, in fact, must state, 
that the prosecution is at an end ; for a person 
aggrieved cannot bring an action, without shew- j 
ing that he has been discharged according to | 
due couise of law, either by a grand jury throw- i 
ing out a bill of indictment preferred against j 
him, by acquittal on trial, or by a nolle prosequi . 
Their lordships would therefore perceive, that ! 
the extension of the bill to cases of discharge! 
was, of itself, an indemnity to ministers. That 
this was the unavoidable consequence of the in- j 
troduction of that word into the bill, was evident 
from the judgment given in the case to which I 
he had alluded.—The counsel for the plaintiff,, 
in arguing against the demurrer, admitted, that,! 
in actions for malicious prosecutions , it was nc- j 
cessary to state in the declaration, that the pro -1 
•ecution was at an end, but contended, that it | 
was not necessary in an action like the present, I 
which was merely for a malicious commitment . ! 
Mr. Justice Bullcr said “ this declaration cannot i 
be supported. The grounds of a malicious 
prosecution are, 1 st, that it was done malicious- 1 
ly; and, 2 ndly, without probable cause. The | 
want of probable cause is the gist of the action:: 
for it should have been shewn on the face of the 
record, that the prosecution was at an end. Say- j 
ing that the plaintiff was ‘ discharged’ is not suf¬ 
ficient ; it is not equal to the word ‘ acquitted,’ 
which has a definite meaning. Where the woi d 
* acquitted’ is used, it must be understood in the 
legal sense, namely, by a jury on the trial. But 
there are various ways by which a man may be 
discharged from his imprisonment, without put¬ 
ting an end to the suit. If, indeed, it had been 
alleged, that he was discharged by the grand 
jury’s not finding the bill, that would have 
shewn a legal end to ^the prosecution. Nei¬ 
ther is there any distinction between a malicious 
commitment and a malicious prosecution. The 
present is more like the case of an action for ma¬ 
liciously holding to bail than any other; in 
which case it must be shewn that there is an end 
to the suit.” The other judges were of the 
same opinion, and judgment was given for the 
defendant. After what he had stated, and, in 
particular, after having recited this decision 
of the court of King's-Bench, he thought it right 
that their lordships should be informed on the 
following points: first, whether a person dis¬ 
charged by the authority of the secretary, a ma¬ 


gistrate, without any bill of indictment against 
nim having been thrown out by a grand jury, or 
acquittal on trial, or on a nolle prosequi , can be 
held to be discharged according to law ? Se¬ 
condly, Would a discharge by tne secretary of 
state prevent the person from being again arrest¬ 
ed on the same charge ? Thirdly, Could a per¬ 
son discharged by the secretary of state inseitin 
his declaration, on bringing an action, that there 
was an end of the suit against him ? These 
were important questions, and he thought them 
worthy of the consideration of their lordships, 
on grounds totally independent of the bill be¬ 
fore them.* 

The Lord Chancellor wished, in the first place, 
to observe, that he did not consider himself so 
great an adept in the criminal law as to be al¬ 
ways prepared to give their lordships a satisfac¬ 
tory opinion upon every difficulty that might be 
started. In the present case he must also con¬ 
fess, that he could not recollect the terms of the 
questions which the noble lord had put with suf¬ 
ficient precision, to enable him to give a full an¬ 
swer, were he in other respects capable of so 
doing. With regard to what had been said, as 
to this bill being founded on precedent in all its 
provisions, he certainly had never so argued it. 
He had on the contrary observed, that when the 
habeas corpus was suspended in the reign of 
King William, it was distinctly acknowledged 
in the bill of indemnity, that illegal acts had 
been committed ; but it was at the same time 
declared, that those acts were so necessary for 
the safety of the country, and the preservation 
of the constitution, that persons should not be 
put to the expense of defending themselves in 
suits which might be hi ought for their commis¬ 
sion. The principle of the act of 1801, though 
different, was a just principle also. It was this 
—that the names of persons who had given in¬ 
formation should not be disclosed. Whether 
that principle was to be, bona fide, in any parti¬ 
cular instance maintained, depended on those to 
whom the constitution had given the right of 
deciding on such questions. What their lofd- 
ships’ decision on this point ought to be, it 
would be for them to consider in the committee; 
but if that principle ought to be acted upon, 
there was another which possessed a claim not 
less urgent upon their lordships’ attention—he 
meant the protection of the magistrates who 

* It may not be improper to obsruo, that, in the 
case of Morgan against Hughes, which the noble 
lord cited, it w s not held, that the plaintiff was 
without a remedy for the false imprisonment, but 
that, in such a case, trespass, and not a special ac¬ 
tion on the case, was the proper remedy.—The ge¬ 
neral distinction is tins: where the immediate net 
of imprisonment proceeds from the defendant, the 
action must lie trespass, and trespass only ■, but 
where the act of imprisonment by one person is in 
consequence of infonnation from another,, there an 
action upon the case is the pioper remedy, because 
the injury is sustained in consequence of the wrong¬ 
ful act of that other. 
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had executed the laws. In a case in which 
there .had been a probability of a general rising 
against the government, it was obvious that 
great numbers of persons would be arrested. 
To leave the individuals who had caused these 
arrests to contend with the multitude of actions 
which might be brought against them, would be 
to allow them to be overwhelmed, and crushed 
with an incalcqJjrVe expense. As to the chief 
point in the noPl: lord’s question, he should con¬ 
sider it most .//ft)temptible conduct in him were 
he to withlfbld from their lordships any infor¬ 
mation on a legal point which he could give. 
He would therefore state his opinion, for which 
such allowances should be made as his practice, 
confined to courts of equity, required. Though 
he thought the woul discharged highly proper 
and necessary, he was not aware that it had been 
inserted in the bill until the noble lord had re¬ 
ferred to it. It certainly appealed to him a 
point of great impoitance, and in stating what at 
the present moment occurred to his mind on the 
subject, he could only say, that he did not think 
a man discharged in the way described by the 
noble lord would he discharged according to 
law. But this formed precisely a case in 
which the magistiate ought to be protected. If, 
when a lising against the government was ap¬ 
prehended, a magistiate arrested on information 
a number of persons suspected to be engaged in 
such a treasonable design, was he to be punished 
for discharging those persons when the danger 
was over, and when he conceived that he had 
no longer any right to detain them i Surely, 
no clearer case for granting indemnity could be 
suggested. He knew what he should have done 
on such an occasion. He would have pursued 
the very same course that had been adopted. 
When persons taken into custody were deliver¬ 
ed on recognizances, it had been usual to bind 
them to answer, from time to time, in the King’s- 
bench. If that were illegal, it had been illegal 
ever since the law of the country hud been ad¬ 
ministered. He had himself had the honoui of 
filling the offices of attorney and solicitor-gene¬ 
ral—he should say, pcihaps, unfortunately for 
himself; for no situation was so pleasant as that 
of a private barrister, and none so full of anxiety 
as that of solicitor or attoi ney-general; but he 
was always in the practice of going from term 
to term, and respiting recognizances; and no 
persons had ever sat in the courts of justice who 
understood the laws better than those who pre¬ 
sided during the time he alluded to. He could 
give no better answer than he had done to 
Uie question of the noble loid; but he owed 
it to the kindness of the house, and to the 
indulgence he always experienced, to give on all 
occasions the best answef in his power. If it 
were explained to him, and he were satisfied he 
was wrong in what he had stated, he should be 
ready to give any further information in his 
power. 

The house then resolved itself into a commit¬ 
tee, when 
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Th e L'ord Chancellor proposed, that their lord- 
ships should consider the preamble first, instead 
of postponing it as usual, because it was closely 
connected with, and referred to by, the enacting 
part of the bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that if the 
house were to set aside all precedents, and rely 
on the argument of the learned lord, he must say 
that that argument had no great weight with him. 
The meaning of a preamble was, to explain the 
object of a bill to the public; but how could it 
assume to do this, before it was decided of what 
clauses the bill should consist ? Here the learn¬ 
ed lord, contraiy to all usage and meaning, till¬ 
ed on the house to considei the title and pream¬ 
ble of the bill, before tht various clauses had 
been *gi eed to. The learned lord had- professed 
a readiness to explain, and here Was suffi< ient 
cause to call for explanation, when he must him¬ 
self consider this a departure from the ordinary 
rule. 

Lord Redesdale denied that there was any 
thing singular in this mode of proceeding. He 
had himself, on other occasions, insisted that 
the preamble should be considered fust, because 
it referred to the enacting clauses. 

Th# Eail of Carnarvon said, the question 
was, whether the committee should first see 
the spii it of the enacting clauses, and then frame 
the preamble in conformity to them, or decide 
the preamble first, and then be tied down by 
mere form of words. The bill waa of the 
greatest importance to the country, and their 
lordships ought not to decide hastily; they 
ought to exercise great caution on the point, or 
they might suireptitiously, as it were, be led to 
sanction enactments, the spirit of which they 
disapproved; and this would be the case if they 
were, in fact, pledged to support the words of 
the preamble. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that, in many acts, 
the preamble was a mere form, reciting the ob¬ 
ject of the enactments that were to follow; but 
the present was so materially connected with 
the substance of the bill itself, as to render its 
postponement inconvenient. IIow, for instance, 
could they decide upon the propriety of the 
clause which referred to tumultuous assemblies 
without looking to the preamble to see what was 
meant by tumultuous assemblies ? Every meet¬ 
ing which took place in the course of the last two 
years was not to be concluded as necessarily of a 
tumultuous character. The preamble, therefore, 
in which the precise description was marked 
out, would seem to come naturally in order be¬ 
fore those paits of the bill which would require to 
be refen ed back to it, in order to be understood. 

Lord Grenville observed, that $he committee 
had a complete discretion, whether they would 
postpone the preamble or not. When they 
were called upon to dcpait from the usual orders 
of the house, a strong ground should be made 
out by those with whom such a proposition 
originated, and, particularly, when it . was 
brought forward in a question like the present. 
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He waa not aware df any advantage that would 
arise from it in this instance, either with regard 
to perspicuity or accuracy. Supposing the pre¬ 
amble to be postponed, as was the usual prac¬ 
tice, the enacting clauses might, and no doubt 
would, still be considered with reference to it, 
though it was not yet agreed to; but supposing 
it to be agreed to, as they did not actually know 
what the clauses would be, or how they might 
be modified in their progress, considerable in¬ 
convenience might be felt from having picvious- 
ly agreed to a preamble which affected to de- 
scribe accurately what was yet undetermined. 
It would be better, therefore, to adhere to the usu¬ 
al mode of giving time to consider the variousen- 
actments,and then, and not till then, to affix the 
necessary and appropriate preamble.—With re¬ 
gard to the substance of the bill, it was really a 
matter of very little importance which course 
they took ; but it was of some moment, that the 
preamble should be so framed, as to lay the 
general purport and purview of the bill distinctly 
before the magistrates, and the people at large. 

Lord Redesdale said, it was only for the con¬ 
venience of the committee, that he proposed the 
immediate consideration of tlic preamble. If 
the general feeling were in favour of its postpone¬ 
ment, he should not object to the adoption of 
that course. 

The question was then put for postponing the 
preamble, and carried without a division. 

On the first clause of the bill being read, en¬ 
acting, that the indemnity should commence 
from the 1st of January, 1817, 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved as an amend¬ 
ment, that the 4 th of March should be substitu¬ 
ted as the period to which the operation of the 
act should extend. In stating his reasons for 
proposing this amendment, his lordship ob¬ 
served, that the noble duke who introduced the 
bill had described it as a species of corollary, de¬ 
pendent on the suspension act. It was true 
that a noble earl (Liverpool), had attempted to 
explain away the expression, but not in a man¬ 
ner satisfactory to his mind. What he wanted 
now to understand was, whether the indemnity 
bill was a consequence of the suspension of the 
babeae corpus? If the noble earl 6aid that it 
was, the indemnity should extend only to the 
period at which the suspension had commenced, 
and not as the present bill Was drawn, to a pe¬ 
riod long before it. The suspension act was 
passed on the 4th of March, but this bill was 
dated from the 1st of January. If such bills 
were to pass in this kind of latitude, they would 
render the suspension of the habeas corpus act 
altogether unnecessary} for here was a bill, 
which not only legalized all acts done under 
the suspension act, but many that were not 
countenanced by that measure. 

The Egrl of Liverpool said, he should not 
now enter into the reasons why he differed from 
the noble lord in his application of the expres¬ 
sions used on a former night: but, with respect 
to the amendment, he would ask, whether it 
was not probable, that many acts might bare 
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been done while the suspension bill was in pro¬ 
gress, to which it might be proper to extend 
the indemnity now proposed? The habeas 
corpus act could only be suspended in cases of 
serious and important danger. The very cir¬ 
cumstance of its necessity, the very danger 
which obliged ministers to come to parliament 
and ask for such an extraordinary measure, 
might render it incumbent on them to act, in the 
interval, on their own responsibility. For this 
reason, it appeared to be but fair, that the act 
should have some retrospective effect, that it 
should not be rendered strictly coeval with the 
measure, but rather with the necessity. He call¬ 
ed upon their lordships to recollect what had 
passed on the first day of the session, when a 
dreadful outrage was committed against the sa¬ 
cred person of an illustrious individual. Might 
it not have beep necessary to arrest some persons 
suspected on that occasion ? When also they 
remembered the subsequent acts on which this 
measure of suspension was adopted by pailia- 
ment, would they not admit that it might be ne- 
cessai y to take some steps for the apprehension 
of those concerned ? But, abandoning the par¬ 
ticular case, he should make his stana upon the 
general principle, that government might, upon 
its own responsibility, under circumstances of 
imminent danger, take steps for the general se¬ 
curity of the kingdom, before parliament had 
passed the bills which it would afterwards 
be bound in strict justice to recognize. How¬ 
ever, as he was not aware that any acts of 
this nature had been done antecedent to the 
meeting of pailiament, he should have no ob¬ 
jection to limit the operation of the bill to the 
26 th of January. 

Lord Lauderdale replied, that if the suspension 
act had really been necessary, which was the 
only reason advanced for carrying the in¬ 
demnity so far back, parliament might have 
been called together at an earlier period for that 
purpose; but this had not been done, though 
many of the disturbances so much relied on had 
taken place in the November preceding. This 
shewed that the supporters of the present bill 
were afraid at that time to meet parliament on 
such grounds. 

The amendment for limiting the operation of 
the bill to the 26th of January was then agreed to. 

On the clause, indemnifying magistrates for 
imperfect discharges granted to those who had 
been apprehended, being read, 

Lota Holland suggested, that if the house 
meant to indemnify those who had grahted im¬ 
proper or insufficient discharges, they ought al¬ 
so to fiame a clause, providing, that the patties 
so discharged should be deemed to have been 
sufficiently discharged, the same as if they had 
been discharged by due course of law. 

The Earl or Liverpool replied, that two princi¬ 
ples went applicable to the bill : one, to prevent 
the disclosure of testimony on which the magis¬ 
trates had acted t the other, to indemnify them for 
certain steps which they had taken when the 
country was in a state of insurrection. Is Derby- 
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ihire, a large body of men had assembled to pro¬ 
ceed towards the. metropolis. Now, no man, 
whatever his opinion might be respecting the sus¬ 
pension, could say that it was not the duty of the 
magistrates, under that act, to prevent suen a pur- 
pose, and, in furtherance of the act, to detain in¬ 
dividuals, and afterwards to release as many as 
they, could without danger to the public tran¬ 
quillity. The question, therefore, was, whether, 
under such circumstances, they could properly 
discharge such as had been arrested, without 
further proceedings, though, perhaps, such dis¬ 
charge might not be strictly legal ? If any ques¬ 
tion were more cleai than another, he thought 
it was the propriety of the apprehension of 
these persons in a moment of considerable dan¬ 
ger, and the release of them as soon as was con¬ 
sistent with the public safety. Fpr this reason, 
he considered the clause in question to be the 
least exceptionable part of the bill. 

Lord Holland agreed, that this was the least 
exceptionable part of the bill; but the house 
liad now heard it avowed, for the first time, that 
this bill was not passed for the sole purpose of 
preventing unpleasant disclosures of evidence, but 
really to cover acts in themselves strictly illegal. 
The noble lord announced his opinion, that the 
magistrates, in these discharges, might have act¬ 
ed illegally (and there he (Lord Holland) per- 
feedy agreed); but if they had done so, parlia¬ 
ment, it was alleged, ought to bear them out. 
This was no answer to the question he had put 
respecting the situation of persons so illegally 
discharged. Those persons could not bring an 
action for damages, without averring on the re¬ 
cord, that they had been duly discharged, so 
that they were at present deprived of the very 
right of seeking for redress. If they were dis¬ 
charged at all, they ought to have received their 
discharge in a way that would give them the 
rights that all Englishmen ought to possess. If 
these rights could be secured to them by any 
clause, he (Lord Holland) was ready to indem¬ 
nify the magistrates; but if not, he tnought the 
magistrates ought not to be protected at the ex¬ 
pense of those who had been aggrieved. The 
only way in which the latter could regain their 
rights, was by an action in a court of law, to 

S uestion the regularity of the proceedings in 
leir committal; and, if they were not regulaily 
discharged, a clause must be introduced to give 
them the benefit of such a discharge before they 
could proceed at law. Should such a proviso 
be framed, would the noble lord object to it ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that, when the 
clause was framed, he should be more competent 
to give an opinion on it. 

Lord £nkitie expressed his conviction, that 
the magistrates had acted in the late instances, 
as those respectable persons had in all other in- 
Stances, with the greatest lenity towards the 
unfortunate men who were arrested—that they 
had discharged many, whom they might have 
detained longer, and, therefore, that they were 
entitled to the protection of parliament. All 
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his noble friend wished to know was, whether 
the individuals who were thus irregularly dis-i 
charged from custody, were, in all respects, in 
the same situation as if they had been discharged 
in due course of law ? If that were not the case, 
he proposed to relieve their disadvantages by 
the adoption of some proviso, which should 
have the effect of placing them in that state—a 
proposal in every respect entided to die delibe¬ 
rate consideration of the house. 

The Lord Chancellor, after re-stating the 
nature of the grievance explained by the noble 
lord (Holland), agreed, that if that noble lord 
would frame such a clause as he had suggested, 
it must meet with the concurrence of the house. 
{Hear, hear.) 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved the omis¬ 
sion of those words in the bill, which went t6 
extend indemnity to magistrates for havingarrest- 
ed persons in tumultuous assemblies. The prin¬ 
ciple of the bill was, to indemnify for acts danger¬ 
ous in themselves, but justifiable for reasons of 
state, which could not be disclosed in evidence. 
Could any of the arguments that rested ori this 
necessity of secrecy, be applicable to the cate 
of pei sons taken in tumultuous and disorderly 
meetings ? Why should the magistrate be pre¬ 
vented from proving his own justification in this 
case ? He would admit that the magistrates who 
acted last year were entitled to protection, Blit 
he was sure that they would rather defend them¬ 
selves in an open and avowed manner, where it 
could be done with safety to the public, than 
shelter themselves behind that pall which the 
act proposed to throw over them. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that such an 
exemption might expose the magistrates to 10 or 
12,000 actions, for so many persons had been 
collected at some of the meetings. Besides, the 
magistrates would have a right in their defence 
to enter into the information they had receivt d 
as to the objects of the meeting, which would 
lead to improper disclosure. 

The Marquis of Lansdoivn observed, that 
very few persons had been committed for such 
an offence; the cases, therefore, could not be so 
numerous as was apprehended, and the mere 
proof ol the fact that it was a tumultuous assem¬ 
bly, would be a sufficient justification of the 
magistrate, without any further disclosure. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that many might 
represent more force to have been used than was 
necessaiy to disperse the meeting, the only 
means ot rebutting which would be to enter into 
a disclosure of its nature and objects. 

Lord Holland observed, that if the argument 
of the noble and learned lord were good, when¬ 
ever a tumultuous assembly was dispersed, the 
magistrates by whom they were so dispersed 
must have recourse to parliament for an act of 
indemnity. He denied the principle, as it would 
go to overturn the whole law of the country. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the bill before 
their lordships was not general, but contemplat¬ 
ed a case of an extraordinary and special'flatdre, 
Z 2 
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and it was indispensable to protect the magis¬ 
trates who wcie connected with it. 

Lord Holland allowed, th.it an cxtraordinaiy 
and special case ought to b" d.odrd on its own 
met its, but maintained, that the tomiei aigumrnt 
of the noble and lu.'ird lo d was applicable to 
the case of all ni.igisti.iroa \.ho dispersed tumul¬ 
tuous ass..mblvs. 

The Eai 1 of Liverpool admitted, that, in the 
act of 1801 , then* was no piovision of the nature 
under consideiation, the icsson of which was, 
that, jiihoegh many peisons had been taken 
up on suspicion of high tii.^on, and not aftci- 
waids brought to tiial, pailiamcnt thought light 
to pass an act of indemnity to piotecl minii.teis ; 
yet, in that period, there was nothing him insur¬ 
rection which demanded a measuieof th.s nature 
with refeicncetomagistiatcs. In the late occur- 
lencts, not only had persons been apprehended 
under the wairant of the secretary cf state, but 
insuricctions of a foinuduble natuie had taken 
place, which requited the interposition of magis¬ 
terial authority. Laige bodies ot people were 
taktri up by older of the magistiates—in one 
place no less than g.'jo— with a view to picvent 
the further progiess of ilia nuetings ot the loth 
Of Maich. 1 bis having been the sta.e of the 
countiy, would parliament act f.iiiy by the 
magistrates, if it did not piotect them from 
vexatious suits? Then loidships should navel 
forget that the pi estivation of the public peace 
depended on the voluntary cffoita <,f those le- 
spectablegentlemen, who v.eiegeneially unpaid, 
and who came foiwaid independently to dis¬ 
charge duties of the highest impoitance, attend¬ 
ed in many cases with great personal risk, and 
which, therefore, entitled them to the piotection 
of the legislature. 

The Earl of Carnarvon observed, th it the 
arguments of the noble carl and of the noble and 
learned lord, went to prove, that an act of in¬ 
demnity was necessary on every occasion in 
which the magistrates exerted themselves to 
preserve the peace of the countiy. Did the 
noble earl mean to say, that the magistrates last 
year exceeded their powei s, and that they, there¬ 
fore, came to pailiamcnt for indemnity ? It so, 
and if the necessity weie manifest, that indem¬ 
nity parliament would not refuse. But he denied 
that it was to be taken for granted, that when 
magistrates exerted themselves in the case of 
tumultuous assemblies, they necessai ilv violated 
the law, and must have an act of indemnity to 
protect them. He supported his noble friend’s 
amendment, not because he thought indemnity 
unnecessary, but because in this, as well as in 
other parts of the bill, their lordships weic legis¬ 
lating in the dark. 

The motion was then negatived without a 
division. 

Lord Erskine rose for the purpose of adding 
a proviso of" some importance to one of the 
clauses of the bill. He admitted the necessity 
of pioteeting magistrates who acted to the best 
of their judgment, but parliament had always 
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shewn itself reluctant to go beyond a certain 
point. Thus, befoie the 41st of Geo. III. was 
passed, if a conviction were had before a magis- 
tiate, and ;lwt conviction were altei wards quash¬ 
ed, the m-gntiate w..s liable to an action, 
even though he acted btna fide: that statute 
had now settled the contiaiy; the legisla¬ 
ture taking care, however, to inseit a clause 
which expicssly excepted actions upon the case, 
where it could be shewn that the magistrate had 
acted maliciously, and without reasonable or 
ptobable c. use. In the same spit it, his lordship 
proposed the following pioviso to be inserted 
in the bill upon the table :—“ Provided always, 
See. that nothing herein contained shall extend, 
oi be construed to extend, to any act, matter, 
or thing, &c. where it shall appear that any per- 
iiin oi pei sors shall have been committed mali¬ 
ciously, and without leasonable or probable 
Cause.” lbs icason for introducing this provi¬ 
sion,was to provide against cases, if 6uch existed, 
wlieie mugistiates hadatiocumslyand infamously 
abandoned or exceeded their authority for pur¬ 
poses of oppiession, by intcrfci ing among assem¬ 
blies vhue the people would, peihaps, have 
quietly disposed themselves. The only objec¬ 
tion that could be made to it on the other 
side, would be founded upon the woids of the 
pieamhle, that the magistrate was to be piotect- 
ed on the ground that injuiious or dangeious 
disclosuies might he made. Suicly such a pre¬ 
text could not avail at a time when there was 
no pretence for say ing that the counn y was not 
in a state of the most profound tranquillity. 
The committee would no doubt iccollect former 
acts passed to give magistrates extraordinary 
powers, at a time when large meetings were 
held for pai liamcntary reform: pci haps ten times 
as many persons had there been collected as in 
these mighty insuirections, as they were osten¬ 
tatiously called, yet no act of indemnity had 
been afu-rwatds passed to protect magistiates 
who might have exceeded the authority entrust¬ 
ed to them. Alderman Kennett (for whom his 
lordship had unsuccessfully appeared as counsel) 
was convicted on one occasion ot not having 
gone far enough. lie was charged with being 
too backwaid in his endeavours, and the verdict 
against him proceeded upon the ground that, in 
that respect, he had not acted bona fide . His 
lordship insisted, that no magistrate ought to be 
indemnified, if it did not appear that his acts 
bad been peifectly conscientious, and directed 
to the preservation of the public peace. 

The Lord Chancellor said, if the proviso sue. 
jested were adopted, it would nullify the whole 
of the measure. If the house would not pass 
any bill of indemnity, let it be so said distinctly; 
ana magistrates and others would know to whiat 
they had to trust; but if the proviso wcie intro¬ 
duced, it would be a mere mockery to call this 
a bill of indemnity. The noble lord had refer¬ 
red to the case of Alderman Kennett, whose 
cause he had unsuccessfully pleaded, a circum¬ 
stance not very usual with the noble lord, in his 
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ractice at the bar. The noble lord could not, 
owever, have forgotten, that that gentleman 
actually died of a broken heart, in consequence; 
so deep an effect had it had on his mind—yet 
the noble lord was unwilling to concede anv 
thing to spare magistrates from the distress and 
vexation, and innumerable suits against them, 
which, if ending in conviction, might perhaps 
lead to a similar catastiophe. The large meet¬ 
ings to which the noble lord had referred were, 
under pretence of a parliamentary reform, to 
effect a revolution, and on this account it was, 
that magistrates were aimed with such large 
powers.—His lordship contended, that, in the 
former bills of indemnity, not cv>.n in those of 
the time of King William, could any such ex¬ 
ception be found; and though he was most unKi- 
ous to protect the libci ties of individuals who 
might, in some instances, have been slightly 
aggrieved, yet he thought that the general wel¬ 
fare demanded, that this bill should be passed 
in its present form. 

The Earl of Rossh/n said, he could not con¬ 
sent to the sacrifice of the rights of so many 
persons for the sake of protecting a few magis¬ 
trates from actions. It seemed admitted th.it 
some alteration in the preamble was necessary, 
inasmuch as it did not state the true object of 
the measure, which was not merely to prevent 
disclosures, and to protect those who gave evi¬ 
dence on which magistrates bad acted, but also 
to cover with a shield the magistrates them- 
selves, however unwarrantable and illegal had 
been their proceedings. The noble and learned 
loid had given no sufficient answei to what had 
fallen fiom the noble mover of the proviso, who 
was anxious not to expose magistrates who had 
acted bona fide, but to open the courts of justice 
against those who had availed themselves of then- 
author ity to oppress and imprison individuals. 
The noble and learned lord had stated most 
truly, that, by the indemnity acts of William Hi., 
of 1715, of l “'15, and those that had passed 
since, illegal acts which had been committed 
were indemnified. It was the only justification 
of an indemnity bill, that when, to preserve the 
peace of the country, the law had been violated 
in particular instances, those who, from a sense 
of public duty, had committed the violation, 
should be protected ag.iinst the consequences of 
their conduct; but, in this case, it had been aver¬ 
red that no illegal acts were done, and that an 
indemnity was intended only to pievent actions, 
which, if proceeded in, might lead to disclosures 
inconsistent with the public safety. Where, 
therefore, malice was offered to be proved against 
magistrates pretending to act for the public good, 
no indemnity should be allowed to prevent the 
plaintiff from proceeding, or shut the doors of 
justice against him. In the first Irish indemnity 
act, this principle was recognized, and the dis¬ 
tinction between illegal and malicious arrests or 
detention was established, though the act had 
been afterwards altered. 
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The amendment was then negatived without 
a division. 

The Marquis of Lansdown proposed, as an 
amendment, to omit the word “ Ireland,” and 
to retain only the words “ in that part of the 
United Kingdom called Great Britain.” The 
provisions’ of the suspension act did not extend 
to Ireland, and that country should,therefore, be 
excepted from those of the indemnity bill.^ 

Lord Sidmouth said, that the indemnity' had 
no reference generally to Ireland, but the name 
of that part of the united kingdom was neces- 
sar y to he retained, to meet a special case. A 
suit might be instituted in the courts of that 
counti y, at the instance of a person who was 
apprehended there for acts done in Great Britain, 
and it was necessary, therefore, to protect the 
magistrate who had executed the warrant of 
an est. 

The Marquis of Lansdotun remonstrated 
against such a general intioducdon for a parti¬ 
cular purpose, and that without any communi¬ 
cation to pailiament of its nature. 

Loid Sidmouth said, that he had no diffi¬ 
culty in alluding to the case. A warrant had 
been issued against an individual, who had fled 
to Ireland. lie was apprehended in that country, 
and therefore, unless Ireland remained in the bill, 
the magistrate who executed the warrant would 
be liable to an action. 

laud Holland objected stiongly to the clause 
as it stood. Let the particular case be named, 
however objectionable, lather than leave the ex¬ 
ception general. He believr d that the magistiates 
of Ireland, like the magistrates of Great Britain, 
were active, and generally excmplai y, in the dis¬ 
charge of then duty ; he did not mean to spealt 
of them with the slightest disiespect; but he 
too well knew the state of that country, not to 
feel that a general bill of indemnity for acta 
done by the magistrates in Ireland, would be a 
bill of indemnity tor many acts of atrocious out¬ 
rage. After the act of indemnity in Ireland, 
which followed the suspension of the habeas 
corpus in 1797, an action was brought in that 
country by a person of the name of Doyle, 
against an individual whose conduct he (Lord 
Holland) had had the misfortune to bring under 
their lordships’ consideration, a Mr. Judkin Fitz¬ 
gerald, accusing him of acting in his magisterial 
capacity with malicious motives; and, although 
the act of indemnity was in force, Doyle obtained 
aveidict,and sentence was about to be pionounc- 
cd. In oi der to save this gentleman, if gentleman 
he could be called, anothei indemnity bill, with a 
sweeping clause, was passed by the Irish legisla¬ 
ture. He (Lord Holland) knew not if the bill 
then before their loidsliips would screen such 
acts as that to which he had just adverted. But 
when it was notoiious that for the last five and 
twenty yeai s there had not been a year unpro¬ 
ductive of deviations from Jaw on the part of 
some of" the magistrates of Ireland, their lord- 
ships ought to be cautious how, for the purpose 
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of meeting an unknown and conjectural case, ing up of the report, a special clause should be 
they agreed to a clause which might deprive the inserted embracing the case alluded to. 

Jrisn people of their redress for such injuries. The Earl of Carnarvon protested against the 
The remedy ought not to extend beyond the payment of double costs by the plaintiffs in such 
evil, and the indemnity ought to be confined to actions as might have been already commenced, 
the particular case in question. without any anticipation of this act. He pro- 

The Earl of Liverpool did not think that the posed that the infliction of double costs should 
principle of indemnity would be construed so be confined to all actions brought after the pass- 
broad ly as to include any case but the one con- ing of the act. This would not interfere with 
templated. He should, however, have no ob- the indemnity, 

jection to an amendment, on the third reading, The Lord Chancellor said, it was his intention 
that would limit the operation of the act as it to propose that the plaintiffs in any actions which 
regarded Ireland to the special case in question, had been commenced before the 27th February, 
The history of that case was as follows:—A should not be liable to any costs, 
man of the name of Benbow, whose petition Lord King was desirous that the infliction of 
had been laid on their lordships’ table, had fled double costs should be entirely withdrawn from 
to Ireland, with the hope of obtaining there the the bill. Why, in addition to the evil of a de¬ 
means of being conveyed out of the country, privation of redress, were the unfortunate indi- 
or of finally making his escape. A warrant was viduals who had been illegally treated, to be 
issued from this country for his arrest; and he punished with the penalty of double costs? 
was taken up in Ireland for acts done here, and Suppose a person weie apprehended on a mali- 
not for anv acts performed there. The magis- cious and groundless information, that he suffer- 
trate who had executed the warrant in Ireland cd a long imprisonment, and was utterly ruined 
was liable to an action in the courts of that in consequence. This was not an imaginary 
country. It was necessary, therefore, for his case. It was that of an individual in Ireland, 
protection, that Ireland should be introduced who had been already alluded to, of the name 
into the provisions of the present bill. This of Doyle, on whom the most horrid tortures 
clause, however, extended no indemnity to were inflicted by Mr. Judkin Fitzgerald, against 
magistrates in Ireland, where the suspension did whom he brought an action; but, in consequence 
not operate, for any arrest which they might of a second act of indemnity (the first not hav- 
have authorized for acts done there. ing been found sufficiently operative), he was 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that all this defeated, and cast in 7 Sol. costs, which proved 
proved the necessity of making the clause spe- his utter ruin. Conceiving that the words 
cial. There was no objection to grant indem- * double costs,’ conveyed as much injustice as 
nity to the magistrate who apprehended Benbow; two words could import, he moved to omit the 
but if die clause stood as it was, it would intro- woid ‘ double.’ 

duce many inconveniences, and might be taken The Lord Chancellor observed, that the next 
advantage of to protect other magistrates from provision of the clause enacted, that those who 
the consequences of their illegal airests. The had commenced actions, but who stayed pro¬ 
preamble of the act alluded to a conspiracy in ceedings, would not be liable to any costs. The 
the kingdom generally, and except the clause double costs were to be imposed only on those 
were limited, so as to exclude Ireland, the in- who, notwithstanding parliament had taken 
demnity might be construed to extend to that from them the ground of action, still proceeded, 
part of the empire. Lord Holland allowed that the provision just 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the first described by his noble and learned friend was 
clause had no reference to Ireland. It was never commendable ; but contended, that the principle 
pretended that any conspiracy existed there. of inflicting double costs in such cases was un- 
The Earl of Lauderdale concurred in the just in itself. In an act like that under conside- 
amendment, and said, that Scotland ought like- ration, and which was extoitcd from parliament 
wise to be excluded from the indemnity bill, as, only by necessity, they should be cautious not 
it was said, that the powers of the habeas cor- to go one tittle beyona that necessity, 
pus suspension had not been exercised in that Lord King’s motion wa3 negatived without 
country. The act of last session merely sus- a division. 

pendecl the wrongous imprisonment act; but, as The Lord Chancellor then proposed his amend, 
the Jaw of treason was the same in Scotland as ircnt, to exempt those from the payment of any. 
in England, it could not operate in that part of Costs, who might have commenced their actions 
the united kingdom. before the 27 th February. 

After some further conversation between Lord The Earl of Carnarvon wished that the ex- 
Redesdale, Lord Holland, and the Lord Chan- ^mption should reach to the passing of the act. 
cellor, the latter of whom proposed that the The Lord Chancellor thought, tnat it would 
clause should extend to the cases of persons be sufficient to let it extend to the time at which 
apprehended in Ireland for acts done in Great the bill began to operate. 

Britain, the amendment leaving out Ireland was - In that form the noble and learned lord’s 
passed, on the it, on the bring- amendment was agreed to. 
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The Earl of Carnarvon proposed a new clause, 
framed for the purpose of limiting the operation 
of the bill to those cases in which the interfer¬ 
ence of the legislature was indispensably neces¬ 
sary. It was stated in the preamble as the 
ground of the measure, that the production of 
evidence in defence against actions, might be 
dangerous to the parties who had given the in¬ 
formation, as well as to the general safety. 
The object of his clause was, to deprive any 
person of a right of action, whenever the 
secretary of state should make an affidavit be¬ 
fore a judge, that the action could not be de¬ 
fended without danger to individuals, and injury 
to the public service. The way in which he 
intended to effect this was, by enacting, that be¬ 
fore the commencement of a suit the solicitor 
of the party should give notice to the secretary 
of state, and if the secretary of state made no 
affidavit, such as he had described, in the course 
of a month, the information should be produced, 
and the proceedings should not be stayed; but 
that if the secretary of state made the affidavit 
within the month, then the action should be 
immediately stopped. Unless some proposition 
of this nature were adopted, the most oppres¬ 
sive acts would escape with impunity, even when 
not the slightest ground could be alleged for 
preventing an action. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that the effect 
of the noble earl’s clause, if passed into a law, 
would be to subject all the magistrates in the 
country, and all persons who had acted under 
them, to the discretion of the Secretary of State, 
to determine whether or not actions might be 
brought against them. Nor was this the only evil. 
The act for suspending the habeas corpus vested 
in the privy council, as well as in the Secretary of 
State, the power of granting warrants for the 
apprehension of suspected persons. The privy 
council, therefore, would also be subject to a 
similar discretion on the part of the Secretary 
of State. And who was the Secretary of State ? 
His noble friend might not always be in that 
office. One of the nohle lords opposite, in the I 
event of any change in his Majesty’s councils, 
might fill that situation, and it would then be 
to be submitted to that noble lord, whether ac¬ 
tions might be brought against his noble friend! 
Parliament had adopted the only proper course 
under such circumstances, by appointing com¬ 
mittees, who had investigated all the cases of 
apprehension that had occurred. lie was per¬ 
suaded that his noble friend had, in no instance, 
issued his warrant for the apprehension of any 
individual, which he would not readily ssb- 
mit to the examination of any parliamentary 
tribunal, acting under the seal of confidence, in 
order that they might determine whether or not 
he had been actuated by motives of public duty 
alone. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, in reply, contended, 
that unless his clause were acceded to, the evils 
growing out of this act of indemnity would be 
much greater thsQrthe benefits resulting from it. 
The noble earl h&f saidj ; that if the Secretary of 
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State were changed,, the direction would rest 
with another.individual. Certainly, and so it 
ought, for the secrets of the office would be in 
the possession of that other individual. It wa6 
only by the adoption of some provision such as 
that which he had proposed, that he could be 
brought to consent to the great anomaly in Bri¬ 
tish jurisprudence, of shutting the courts of jus¬ 
tice against the injured and oppressed. He would 
not,at present, trouble the committee by pressing 
his clause, but he gave notice that he would in¬ 
troduce it again in the ultimate stage of the bill. 

Their lordships then proceeded to the consi- 
deration of the preamble of the bill. . 

The Earl of Roulyn proposed, in imitation 
of the precedent of l«oi, after the word' 

‘ whereas,’ to insert the words ‘ an act. was 
passed in the last sdtsion, enabling his Majesty 
to secure and detain such persons as his Majesty 
suspected were conspiring against his person 
and government.* 

The Lord Chancellor did not think it neces¬ 
sary to follow the precedent of 1801. In 1801, 
there had been only the existence of treasonable 
conspiracies; whereas, last year, serious insurrec¬ 
tions had occurred, which rendered it necessary 
for the magistrates to act. The bill, therefore, 
was founded not on the suspension of the habeas 
corpus alone, but on that measure, and on the 
means which had been taken to suppress ac- 
tual disturbances. He should prefer the prece¬ 
dent of much older acts of indemnity, the nre- 
ambles of which contained no such recital as 
that suggested by the noble earl. 

The Earl of Rosilyn replied, that the recital 
for which he moved described one of the ground# 
on which the bill was founded, and he left it to 
the noble and learned lord to supply the defi¬ 
ciency, by proposing an additional recital which 
should desci ibe the other ground. 

The amendment was negatived without a 
division. 

The Earl of Lauderdale then rose and said, 
he did not expect that the amendment which he 
was about to propose would meet with a better 
fate than those which had preceded it; he 
would, however, persevere. Notwithstanding 
the observation of the noble and learned lord, 
he could not help thinking, that, as the report 
was in fact the ground and origin of the bill, so 
the language of the latter should be in confor¬ 
mity with that of the former. With this view he 
had selected a passage from the report, which 
he would beg leave to substitute for the first 
clauses of the present preamble. The sentences 
which he would read were not filled with all the 
words of unnecessary recital which incumbered 
the report itself; but he pledged himself that 
he had not added one word of his own. In¬ 
stead of the language of the preamble, as it now 
stood, namely—“ Whereas a traitorous conspi¬ 
racy was formed for the purpose of overthrow¬ 
ing, by means of a general insurrection, the 
established government, laws, and constitution 
of this kingdom: and whereas divers persons 
have tumultuously, unlawfully,, audio a elisor- 
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derly manner assembled together, under pretence 
or for the purpose of proceeding to London in 
such numbers as greatly to disturb and endanger 
the public peace and tranquillity, and to cause 
terror and intimidation in the minds of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s loyal ami peaceable subjects: and where¬ 
as, in older to secure the .nternal peace and 
tranquillitv of the countiy, and to counteract 
such traitorous conspiracy, it has been deemed 
necessary,” &e. he would beg to read as follov-s 
(keepingin only the word whereas):—“ Where¬ 
as, on the 9 th of June last, a rising took place 
in Derbyshire, and the insurgents were not for¬ 
midable for their numbeis (a laugh) ; and 
wheieas it was pretended that the state of Not¬ 
tingham was favourable to their designs (a 
laugh ) ; and whereas some persons, about 100, 
were on that night assembled on the race-course 
near Nottingham; and whereas some of them 
were armed with pikes or poles; and wheieas 
they dispersed about 12 o’clock (a loud laugh) ; 
and whereas the Dei by shire insurgents proposed 
to surprise the military in their barracks, and 
to become masters of the town of Nottingham; 
but, in the course of their march, some threw 
away their pikes, and retiled before the military 
force appealed; and on the lust show of that 
force the rest dispeised, their leadeis attempting 
in vain to rally them [a loud laugh); and whereas 
a committee of inquii y having delivered it as 
their Jecidid opinion, that not only in the 
country in genetal, but in those distncts where 
the designs of the disaffected were most ac¬ 
tively and umemiu.ugly pursued, the great 
body of the people remained untainted even 
during the period of the greatest distress, 
{hear, hear,) it has been deemed necessary to 
apprehend, commit, imprison, detain without 
trial, &c.” {a laugh, and hear, hear.) Their 
lordships would perceive, that he had used no 
woiels that wore not in the repoit; and he, theie- 
foie, moved, that an amendment so constructed, 
and in evei y syllable warranted by their own 
Secret committee, might be adopted, instead of 
the unauthoi ized preamble now before them. 

The amendment was negatived. 

7 lie ld.rl of Lauderdale rose again. He said 
that the reception of his last amendment was 
not very encouraging, but he must venture 
another. Instead of the words “ whereas divers 

f it i sons, Ac. assembled in such numbers as great- 
y to disturb and endanger the public peace and 
tranquillity, and to cause terror and intimida¬ 
tion,” S<c. he would lecommend that the pass¬ 
age .hould run thus: “ whereas divers pc.sons 
as. emoied in such numbeis as -would, unless they 
had o cn immediately and easily dispersed, have 
disturbed the public, and would, if th.y had not 
instantly disappeared, have caused terror, &c.” 
(st laugh.) Their lordships would*Ste that this 
language was more in confoimity with the re¬ 
port, ind with the events themselves, than the 
sent, ncc as it at present stood. 

This amendment was also negatived. 

Lord Holland rose to protest against the prin¬ 
ciple involved in the following passage:—“ And l 
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whereas, in case the acts. Ac. of the several 
persons employed in apprehending, committing, 
imprisoning, seiiing, and searching asafoiesaid, 
should be called in question, it may be impos- 
:ible for them to justify or defend the same 
without an open disclosure of the information 
given, and the means bv which the said traitor¬ 
ous designs and unlawful put posed were dis- 
coveied ; and it is necessary, for the safety and 
protection of the persons by whose information 
and means the same have been discovered, and 
for the future prevention of similar practices, 
that such information and means should remain 
secret and undisclosed.” His lordship contend¬ 
ed, that this paragraph sanctioned a principle 
unknown to English law, and dangerous to the 
constitution, to which secict tribunals had ever 
been a stranger. He thought also, that if this 
passage stood, something should be added in 
order to m ike the object of the bill more distinct 
and specific. At present, there was not a word 
that cleaily expressed the real intent of the mea¬ 
sure, or fairly met its origin and occasion. 

The Earl of Lauderdale followed, and ex¬ 
pressed a similar opinion. 

The Lord Chancellor was ready to allow, that 
it would be better to be more specific; and with 
the permission of their lordships he would sug¬ 
gest a few words, which might be added after 
the word “ undisclosed.” His addition, if 
adopted, would be as follows:—“ And whereas 
some of the said acts done may not have been 
strictly justifiable in law, but being done for 
the presei vation of the public peace and safety, 
it is fit that the persons doing the same should 
be saved harmless in respect thereof.” 

Lord Holland said a few woids on the incon¬ 
sistency of adopting part, and rejecting part, of 
the piecedentof 1801. 

The amendment of the Lord Chancellor was 
then earned. 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose once more to 
propose what he thought light, but what, he 
feared, would not be adopted. lie should move, 
that, after the addition aheady made, the follow¬ 
ing words should be insetted : “ Notwithstand¬ 
ing, there were some instances of instigators who 
provoked and excited the mischief they were 
about to reveal, See.” 

This amendment was rejected, 

Loid Holland then brought up the following 
clause, which was lead and agreed to. “ Ana 
be it further t nacred, that all and every person 
and peisons discharged out of custody as afore¬ 
said, although he shall not have been discharged 
accoidmg to law, shall be deemed and taken to 
have been legally discharged out of custody.” 

The bill, with its amendments, was then or¬ 
dered to be reported to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, March 3. 

Poor Laws.] Returns were presented of the 
money levied throughout England and Wales 
for the maintenance of the poor. 
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Mr. D. Gilbert said, that, about three years 
ag;o, he brought in a bill for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining the information now presented, in the 
hope of drawing the public attention to the most 
important subject which ever, perhaps, came be¬ 
fore either house of parliament. Unless some 
limit could be set to the rapid progress of the 
poor-rates, the ruin of the country ws inevitable. 
Since that pei iod, a committee had be _-n appoint¬ 
ed to inquire into the subject; and he hoped, that 
they would not confine themselves to mere mat¬ 
ters of regulation, but grapple with the main 
question itself. A3 an opportunity would soon 
be afforded for entering into this subject, he 
should not occupy the time of the house at pre¬ 
sent, but merely move, that the papers be 
piinted. 

Sir Charles Monck said, the .country would 
not be satisfied, unless government came for¬ 
ward, and adopted some radical measure for 
relieving the people from the intolerable evil of 
the poor laws. 

Mr. Calc raft was at a loss to know what gen¬ 
tlemen meant by some radical measure. If they 
meant that government ought to come forward, 
and propose the abolition of the poor-rates, he, 
for one, would enter his protest against such a 
doctrine. No such measure ought to be pro¬ 
posed, eithci by the government, or by any other 
body of men in that house. The pool-rate 
was an evil, no doubt; and that evil was still 
greatly incleased by the manner in which the 
poor laws were administered. But this gieat 
evil arose chiefly out of taxation; and if the 
hon. gentleman who moved the printing of the 
papers, would but lend his aid to diminish the 
amount of taxation—to check the extravagance 
of government, he would contribute more ef¬ 
fectually, perhaps, than he possibly could do in 
any othei way, to the reduction of the poor- 
rates. The mal-administration of the poor laws, 
which no man could more regret than he did, 
was no aigument against a legal provision for 
the poor. But, had not the poor-rates been 
gradually diminishing ? From having seen them 
so high, and horn seeing them fall, lie was con¬ 
vinced that they would again be low. Gentle¬ 
men would have their corn bill—they wanted 
to have a high price for corn, labour low, and 
a model ate poor-rate. All these things they 
could not possibly have at the same time. If 
corn were high, labour could not be low, with¬ 
out there being heavy poor-rates. The labourers 
and their families must eat. Low labour was, 
no doubt, a great advantage in agriculture and 
manufactures; but it ought never to be so low 
as not to afford subsistence for the labourer and 
his family, in a style suitable to his condition in 
4ife. Whether his wages were los., 1 5s., or 80 s. 
a week, he cared not, if it procured for him that 
degree of comfort to which he was entitled. If 
they wished to check the evils arising out of the 
system of the pool laws, no man could go far¬ 
ther than he was willing to go; but if it were 
intended to go against tne principle of the act 
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of Elizabeth, he, for one, should protest against 
such an innovation. 

Sir C. Monck said, he did not mean that the 
house should go against the statute of Elizabeth, 
but that they should endeavour to remedy the 
abuses in the administration of the poor laws. 

Mr. F. Lewis deprecated all discussion on 
this subject, at the present moment, as prema¬ 
ture, and stated, that he should not imitate the 
conduct of the hon. gentleman, by going into 
the question. The subject was of the highest 
impoitance, being neither more nor less than 
the happiness or misery of a vast mass of the 
population. Tlie committee had nothing so 
much at heart as to conduct the investigation of 
this matter in the most dispassionate manner, 
and to avoid coming to a hasty determination. 
Perhaps they would be blamed for their dilatory 
manner of proceeding; but it was better that 
they should err on the side of caution, than on 
the side of" precipitation. The hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Calc raft) had asked, whether by setting 
themselves against the system of the poor laws, 
it was meant suddenly to withdraw from the 
people that relief which they had derived from 
the poor-rates ? It was utterly impossible that 
any man in his senses could entertain a wish to 
get rid of the poor-rates altogether. Govern¬ 
ment, however, and the house, ought to set them¬ 
selves against the existing system of the poor 
Jaws. The poor-rates, if they were allowed to 
go on increasing as they had aone, would gra¬ 
dually absoib all the rents and produce of the 
country. When he said, therefore, that they 
ought to set themselves against the system, he 
said, he hoped that they would take such steps 
as would prevent this ruin, even to the paupers 
themselves. He should not enter into the sub¬ 
ject at present; but, in the mean time, he had 
no hesitation in saying, that the people of this 
country would have been incomparably happier, 
from the highest to the lowest, if the statute of 
Elizabeth had never been enacted. When he 
said this, he did not mean to give an opinion 
that relief to the poor ought to be discontinued. 
With respect to what the hon. gentleman had 
said as to the country gentlemen wishing to 
have high prices for their corn, and low rates 
for labour, he wished to assure that hon. gentle¬ 
man, that there was nothing they were less 
anxious to see than high prices of corn and low 
prices of labour. If there were any thing they 
were more anxious to do than another, it was to 
effect such a connection between the price of 
food and the price of labour, as would enable 
the lower classes to maintain themselves without 
any assistance from the poor-rates. {Hear, hear.) 
They had had but too many instances before 
them of the detestable system of paying the 
wages of Jaboftr out of those rates. They had had 
instances before them of farmers paying sixpence 
a day to their labourers, and paying them ten 
shillings and upwards out of the rates; thus 
taking from others nearly the whole of the 
wages of such labourers. A most mischievous 
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practice had prevailed among some persons in between himself and the hon. gentleman,—that 
tins country; he meant that of manufacturing he would keep his promise; whereas, imme- 
goods for exportation at a lower rate than that diately after the deprecation of the hon. gentle¬ 
st which other persons could make them. This man, it had seemed good to him to enter into a 
was done by charging part of the wages of the most delicate and difficult topic, which had not 
manufacturer on the land, which reaped no be- any connection with this important question, 
ijefit from a trade of which it paid the cost. He And having thus discussed the subject of the 
would not have said a word of taxes, had it not poor laws at considerable length, as if he had not 
been a second time urged, that the increase of sufficiently redeemed his pledge to the house, the 
the poor-rates arose out of the increase of taxa- hon. gentleman then entered into another sub- 
tion. Nothing in his opinion was less satis- ject, almost as important, namely, that of taxa- 
factorily made out than the position, that tion. The discovery which the non. gentleman 
taxation influenced the number of paupers, had made on this occasion, was not, indeed, so 
or the amount of the sums distributed to self-evident as that which he had lately made,— 
them. {Hear, hear.) He denied that this po- that the country banks issued paper. Tlie present 
sition had ever been satisfactorily proved, discovery, however, though not so self-evident. 
He had heard persons maintain, that the coun- was certainly highly curious; namely, that 
try was so impoverished by taxation, that it taxation had no effect whatever in increasing 
was unable to pay for labour. But the effect of the number of' paupers, or the sums necessary 
taxation was only to take money, which already to be distributed among them; that is—it is of 
existed, from the pockets of one class of peo- no consequence whether 1000/. were laid out in 
pie, to put it into those of another. It merely the employment of productive labour, or whether 
altered the channels of expenditure:—it did not this loco/, should be withdrawn from produc- 
destroy the expenditure. That which was taken tive labour, and given to a sinecure loi d of the 
from the producer, and went into the hands of admiralty, who did no work whatever. {Hear, 
government, was laid out in the employment of and a laugh.) He had taken this instance, which 
soldiers and sailors, of persons who manufac- might serve as a specimen of the doctrines of 
tured gunpowder, or muskets, or other warlike the hon. gentleman on this subject. But lie 
stotes. Taxation merely changed the form and would keep to his promise, and not enter into 
shape of the community. If they traced the any discussion of this subject. He begged, 
money raised in taxes through the different however, to protest, in the first instance—for 
channels of society, they would find that go- this was the first time he had heard this doctrine 
vernment was as large an employer of labourers maintained in that house—against all and every 
as individuals would have been, if the sums part of it; and he should undertake to shew—• 
paid by them in taxes had never been with- when the time came for entering into such a dis- 
drawn from them. To take, for instance, the cussion—with respect to what the hon. gentle- 
27 millions annually paid into the hands of man seemed to consider a great and important 
stockholders. There could be no doubt that discovery, though, by the bye, it was not a new 
this interest of stock employed as much labour discoveiy, any more than that of the existence 
«8 if it had not been withdrawn from the agri- of country bank paper—that there never was a 
cultural and other classes. They had all wit- proposition more fallacious or more dangerous 
oessed the distress which was felt throughout to the country; he should then shew, that the 
the country, by the want of a demand in many falsehood of this proposition was as demon- 
branches of industry, when government ceased strable as the self-evident nature of his last dis- 
to be a purchaser. He said, then, it ought not covery. 

tp be taken for granted that taxation was the cause Mr. F. Lews explained. He had never 
of the great increase of the poor-rates. He did meant to say, that taxation had no effect in 
00t mean to say, that there would have been so increasing the poor-rates: what he had said 
great an increase in the rates altogether, if the was, that the increase of paupers was not oc- 
present accumulation of taxes had not ex- casioned by taxation alone. 

Wted; but, that the mere accumulation of Mr. Brougham said, he had never heard it 
taxes was by no means the principal cause of said by any persons, except the Spenceatis, 
the increase of the poor-rates. Taxation that pauperism was occasioned by taxation 
rather changed the description of labourers, alone. 

and the description of employers, than the Mr. Calcrajt said, the increase of pauperism 
amount of employment. might not be owing to taxation alone, but tax- 

Mr. Brougham said, the hon. gentleman who ation was clearly an ingredient, 
had just sat down bad deprecated all premature Mr. Cunven observed, that one twenty-fifth 
discussion of a subject of such importance as the part of the wages of every labourer was taken 
poor hws > and promised to avoid imitating, in that for a single duty—that of salt. 

the example of those who had preced- The papers were then ordered to be printed. 

«a him. In like manner he should begin by de- Parliamentary Reform.] Sir M . W . Rid - 
precatmg all premature discussion of this ques- leu. presented the following petition of several 

won, and promising to avoid entering into such inhabitants of Newcastle-on-Tyne._ *• That the 

a discussion. But there would be this difference petitioners cannot* without the moat lively con. 
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cern, contemplate the preaent calamitous situs* 
tion of his Majesty’s subjects of the United 
Kingdom, fully convinced as they are (in com¬ 
mon, they believe, with the great mass of the 
intelligent part of the community) that the 
wide-spreading distress which prevails through¬ 
out his Majesty’s dominions, originated in, and 
proceeds from, a still accumulating load of na¬ 
tional debt, with its consequent burthen of tax¬ 
ation, entailing poverty, pauperism, and crimes 
on the community to an extent unparalleled in 
the history of tins or any other country; that 
the petitioners are fully convinced that there is 
no means of averting impending national ruin 
and bankruptcy but by an immediate and radi¬ 
cal reform of the Commons House of Parlia¬ 
ment; that the practice of placing the lives, 
liberties, and property of his Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects at the disposal of, or subject to, the ca¬ 
price of a minister of state by the suspension 
of the constitution, is totally subversive of all 
law and justice, and from the numerous recent 
instances of the abuse of such power vested in 
the hands of ministers, the petitioners, and the 
country at large, are fully convinced of the 
necessity for a full, f ree, and fair representation 
of the people in parliament, as the only means 
to prevent the recurrence of such very abhor¬ 
rent abuse of power in future; that tnc peti- 
tioueis are convinced that there are no human 
means of preventing the total subversion of 
their once gloi ious constitution, and the estab- 
lishnunt of an inquisitorial despotism, or of 
redressing the people’s wrongs, unless by call¬ 
ing the collected wisdom and virtue of the 
community into council by the election of a 
fjee parliament; and the petitioners humbly 
pray, that the house will not grant any bill of 
indemnity to his Majesty’s ministers to protect 
them from the vengeance of the insulted laws 
of the country in their late abuse of power, 
but, on the contrary, recommend it to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent to dismiss them 
from his councils as for ever unworthy his or 
the nation’s confidence ; that, thtough tne usur¬ 
pation of a corrupt borough faction, the peti¬ 
tioners, and nine-tenths of the people, have 
been basely put out of a condition of even as¬ 
senting to taxation ; and considering, that until 
their sacred light of election is restored no 
free parliament can have existence; where¬ 
fore the petitioners cannot conceive themselves 
any way responsible for the discharge of debts 
to $he contraction of which they were not even 
allowed to consent; the petitioners therefore 
pray, that the house will be pleased without 
delay to pass a law for putting the aggrieved 
and much-injured people in possession of their 
undoubted and inalienable right to a representa¬ 
tion co-extensive at least with direct taxation, 
to an equal distribution throughout the com¬ 
munity of such representation, and of parlia¬ 
ments of a continuance according to the consti¬ 
tution, namely, not exceeding one year.” 

Ordered to lie on foe table, and to be printed- 
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Tithes Laws Amendment Bill.) Mr. 
Curve* presented foe following petition of 
several owners or occupiers of lands in foe 
pariah of Saint Cuthbert, in the county of Cum¬ 
berland,-—■“ That great uncertainty at present 
prevails respecting the validity of compositions, 
moduses, and prescriptive payments in lieu of 
tithes, which are and have been from time- im¬ 
memorial paid in respect of lands, both in the 
county of Cumberland and other parts of Eng¬ 
land ; and that this uncertainty is the cause of 
much expensive litigation between land owners 
and both ecclesiastical and lay proprietors of 
tithes; that many districts which had from 
tune immemorial been exempted from the pay¬ 
ment of tithes in kind, by moduses and pre¬ 
scriptive payments, have been by various de¬ 
cisions at law again subjected to such tithes, in 
consequence of which estates which have been 
purchased at high prices in confidence of the 
validity of such moduses or prescriptive pay¬ 
ments, arising from their immemorial continu¬ 
ance, have been much deteriorated in value, to 
the great detriment of the present proprietors ; 
that some amendments in the laws relating to 
tithes, and particularly for the protection and 
establishment of moduses and prescriptive pay¬ 
ments, are highly necessary for the encourage- * 
ment of agriculture, and that the bill for amend¬ 
ing the laws relating to tithes, brought into foe 
house during the last session, will, in the judg¬ 
ment of the petitioners, be beneficial for that 
purpose; and praying, that the said bill may 
be passed into a law, subject to such alterations 
and other provisions as may to the house seem 
expedient.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Liberty of the Subject.] Mr. Benrut 
said, he held in his hand a petition to which he 
wished to draw the attention of the house. It 
was the petition of" Jonathan Buckley Mellor* 
of Warrington, in the county of Lancaster, 
who had not been imprisoned under the suspen¬ 
sion of the habeas corpus act. The act of 
which the petitioner complained was one of 
those measures which the noble lord, foe Se¬ 
cretary of State for the home department, as. 
head of the police of the country, had chosen 
to inflict on the country. The house would re¬ 
collect* the circular letter of the noble lord to 
the lord* lieutenants of counties, directing ma¬ 
gistrates to hold persons to bail who might be 
charged with selling libellous publications. 
Whatever might be the intention of the noble 
lord as to the degree of mildness or severity 
with which persons so arrested should be treat¬ 
ed, the petitioner had been treated with, a de¬ 
gree of ciuelty hitherto unknown in the prac¬ 
tice of this country. He trusted, therefore*, that 
the house* however indifferent they had hitheis 
to been to the grievances of the people, would* 
Ion this occasion, shew,, that they would qot alp 
low individuals to be made the victims of most 
(wanton, unnecessary* and unjustifiable cruelty- 
< The petifox)] was-then brought up* read, or- 
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dered to lie on the table, and to be printed. It 
was as follows :—“ That the petitioner has fo>- 
some time undertaken the sale of hooka, with a 
view to enable him to support himself and fa¬ 
mily in a more comfortable way than his waters 
as a servant would allow of; that, amonr.st the 
books and pamphlets which he lecoved f'<;m 
his agent in the wav of business, was a cp-antitv 
of copies of a woifc styled ‘ The Political Li¬ 
tany;’ that, upon the publication or Lo.d Sid- 
mouth’s circular, Mr. Thomas Lyon, junioi, in 
February, 1817, sent one Miny ScholefnkI to 
purchase two copies of the litany from the pe¬ 
titioner, for the purpose, as it subsequently ap¬ 
pealed, of having the petitioner ai rested for the 
sale of this woik; that Mr. Thomas Lyon, 
junior, notwithstanding his pretended alarm for 
the interests of leligion, instituted no proceed¬ 
ings until the quaitcr-seriions in April had 
ended; his motive for this delay was solely to 
gratify his malice by subjecting his victim to a 
longer period of imprisonon ni; as soon as the 
sessions weie over, he deputed Paul Caldwell, 
the constable, to arrest the petitioner; when 
taken into custody, the petitioner demanded to 
see the warrant upon which he was apprehend¬ 
ed ; the constable produced a pair of handcuffs, 
and with them securing the hands of the peti¬ 
tioner, leplied they weie his warrant: the con¬ 
stable took the pttitionei to a public-house, and 
delivered him in chaige to Mi. Thomas Lyon, 
junioi, who was them waiting to know the suc¬ 
cess of his measuies; the constable then re¬ 
turned to the petitioner’s house, which he 
searched, and earned away from thence about 
6event} books and pamphlets in a sack, amongst 
which were Rollin’s Anticnt History, Wynne’s 
General History of Amt rica, Law’s Serious Call 
to a Devout and Holy Life, the Evangelical 
Magazine tor two yc.u -., come N urn be is of the 
Liverpool Mercury, a few of CoLbett’s Regis¬ 
ters,and other miscellaneous publications; Law’s 
Serious Call, with some other hooks thus for¬ 
cibly caiiied off, hate mrn been returned; 
not one parody was found in the house, the 
sine sold to Scholefield was the last sold by the 
petitioner, for, on learning that the Political 
Litany was considered by his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters to be blasphemous, he declined to sell any 
more, although stiongly uiged to do «o by 
persons, who, he has reason to believe, were 
emissaries of Mr. Thomas Lyon, junior ; soon 
afterwards, the petitioner destroyed every copy 
which remained: the petitioner was confined 
all night in the Bridewell, a dirty loathsome 
dungeon; he was then taken before the magis¬ 
trates, Richard Gwyllym and Isaac Blackbmne, 
Esquires, and by them 01 dered to be confined 
in the Workhouse, where he continued all night 
Chained by the leg to a sixty pounds weight, 
Without either bea or straw ; the next day he 
was again examined before the same magis¬ 
trates, who offered to liberate him on his pro¬ 
curing two sureties in the pi nalfy of 50/. each, 
and himself in loot .; the petitioner, not being 
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1 provided w'ith sureties, was again removed to 
his foimer siturticn for two nights more, with a 
similar appendage to his leg, and again without 
bed or stiaw; he was then conveyed in irons to 
'.he House of Correction at Pmsion; here he 
was, for six weeks, denied pen, ink and paper ; 
he was confined at Preston f if men wc eks, from 
whence he was conveyed in irons, at twelve 
o’c lock on a very wet night, in an open cart, to 
the quarter-sessions then holding at Oimskirk; 
them he was confined two days and nights, all 
the time in irons, in a dirty room crowded 
with prisoners, without any convenience to ease 
themselves from the burthens of nature except 
an open leaky tub in a coiner, and without 
even stiaw to lie upon ; on being brought into 
court, Mr. Peter Nicholson, the attorney for 
the prosecution* said he had a writ of certiorari 
to remove the business to the King’s Bench ; 
the petitioner was then conveyed back to Pres¬ 
ton, handcuffed and ironed, along with con¬ 
victs sentenced to transportation ; in about four 
weeks more, he was, in consequence of a letter 
fionr Mr. Nicholson to the Governor of the 
House of Correction, discharged on his own 
lecognizance to appear at the Court of King’s 
Bench, in complinr with which, not having 
leceived any notice to the contrary, he went 
to London .it a considerable expense of time 
.md money, and, having appealed in court, he 
was oideied to appear at Lancaster at the 
March assizes, 181 s; the petitioner, uncon¬ 
scious of having infringed upon any existing 
law, has, by these cruel and illegal p'oceedmgs, 
been imprisoned upwards of nineteen we, ks, 
been conveyed like a criminal sevtnty miles, 
fiom Preston he lu.d to iiturn home, to travel 
to and fiom London at gie.it expi nse, whilst 
his wife and family have been if'pendent on the 
scanty aids of parochial nJicl and the contribu¬ 
tions of the b"nevulent, and he h is lust a situa¬ 
tion which, Letnre his :u i e:.t, coi.ti ihutcd mate- 
liallv to his support; the pntitionei humbly 
pra\s that the house \v 11 t,.ke into their consi¬ 
deration the statement now submitted, and that 
they will adopt measuiis best calculated to se- 
cuie the liberty of the subject, and to prevent 
a rccmicncf of the ..iburaiv, unjustifiable, and 
seven M,ffeiiri' r s endundhv the petitioner, fiom 
the magistracy, oi any their inferior office!* 
and agents.” 

Mr. Jinn;,t thrn p'esmted the following pe¬ 
tition of Samuel Pilling, of Wantngton: — 

“ Thar on the and of April, 1817, Paul Cald¬ 
well, the deputy constable of Wai ring ton, along 
with other pci sons, tnteied the pctitionei’s 
dwelling-house, and fold him they weie conic 
to search for Cobbett’s books, and though the 
petit lonci did not in thejeast icsist the search of 
his dtawcis and boxes, but offered to find them 
the key of one box which was locked, the de¬ 
puty.constable oi dered him away by one of the 
persons who accompanied ; tins person took 
the petitioner to the workhouse, adjoining to 
which is the pi ison of the town, a damp un- 
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wholesome place ; the petitioner was not threat | brought against him, upon which he was bound 
into this hole, but was peimitted to sit on a j over to make his appearance at the next assizes 
wooden sofa by the kitchen fire, with a chain j to be held at Lancaster, where he will have to 
locked round his leg, to which was fastened a appear, a distance of about fifty-two miles; 
60lbs. weight; in this situation the petitioner j that the petitioner, on his return from Preston, 
was kept till the following dav, and he was j found that Paul Caldwell, the deputy-constable, 
then taken before Richard Gwyllym and Isaac on the day of his apprehension, had seized the 
Blackburne, esquires, two magistrates for the J greatest part of his books and papers, many of 
county of Lancaster, be fore whom he was 1 them not of a political nature, carrying them 
charged with selling to one John Scholefield, off in a large basket belonging to the petitioner; 
on the 8th February, 1817, a seditious and 1 and although the petitioner has applied to Isaac 
blasphemous pamphlet called ‘ The Political Blackburne, esquire, one of the aforesaid ma- 
Litany;’ John Scholefield not being present, gistrates, who promised to speak to Mr. Peter 
the petitioner was ordered back to the woi k- ! Nicholson, the solicitor who managed the pro- 
hous>', where he was chained to the eolbs. J secution against the petitioner, to deliver them 
weight as before, and was taken the next day ■ up, and although the petitioner has repeatedly 
before the aforesaid m igistrates, where John applied to the said Mr. Nicholson, and to Paul 
Schojefield’s wife deposed, that she bought the | Caldwell, the deputy-constable, they have not 
Political Litany from the petitioner on the 8th j been returned to him ; and the petitioner hum- 
of February, 1817; John Scholefield deposed, I bly conceives the first seizure of his books to be 
that he received toe said pamphlet from his illegal, as well as the present detention of them ; 
wife, and deliveied it to 1 homas Lyon, junior, that the petitioner suffered very much from 
esquiie; Thomas Lyon, junior, esquire, deposed, j anxiety of mind, on account of a wife and two 
that he leceivcd the pamphlet so purchased j helpless children, who were left in a great mea- 
fiom John Scholefield; on these depositions j suie destitute by his imprisonment; and he 
the petitioner was committed to the House of 1 humbly prays the house will take into their se- 
Correction at Preston, by the warrant of the j rious consideration the cruel, unjust, and illegal 
afoicsaid magistrates, there to lie till deliveied i treatment which he has received, and that they 
by due course of law; that on the 2oth of | will adopt such measures as they in their wis* 
April the petitioner was taken like a ft Ion with ' dom may judge the best calculated to secure 
chains round his legs, fastened to the bottom of the libei ty of the subject, and prevent a recur- 
a caiavan, and conveyed to the House of Cor- rence of the same ciuel, unjust, and arbitrary 
rection at Pieston, an ! was theie put into con- treatment, which has been received by the pe- 
fincment along with felons, and kept to hud titionei fiom the magistrates and their subordi- 
iabour till the quarter-sessions, held at Orm- nute agents, in consequence of Loid Sidniouih’g 
»kiik on the -1th o( August; to that place, a ciicular.” 

distance of 18 miles, the petitioner was re- On the question, that the petition do lie on 
moved during the night in <.n open cart, e't- the table, 

posed to incessant rain, with chains on his legs, Mi. Ben.iet rose and asked, whether it was 
locked to poisons charged with felonious acts; the intention of the Attorney-General to brine 
when the petitionei ai rived at Oimsknk he was ! these men to trial, after the three acquittals (S' 
put into a room, anil was kept theie three days, Mr. Hone 1 , the principal publisher of the paro- 
locked to felons, and had nothing to lie on hut dies ; or, whether he did not feel it his duty to 
the loom floor, though he was at that tune in a dischaige the recognizances under which they 
bad state of health, and he w is theie informed, weie bound to appear at the next assizes ? 
that a writ of^ certioraii was come from the The Attorney-General apprehended there was 
Couit of King’s Bench, and tint he was to be a mistake in the supposition that the recogni- 
tried at Lancaster, the Spring assizes; thepeti- zances bound these men to appear at the next 
tioner was removed from Ormskiik to the assizes. The recognizances, he believed, bound 
House of Correction at Preston, in the same them to await the judgment of the Court of 
manner he had been conveyed thither, where he King’s Bench. Unless they received notice of 
was kept five weeks longer in prison, during trial, they would not be bound to appear at 
which time, being unwell with a stoppage of the assizes. 

urine, and not being able to go to his daily Mr. Brunet said, the hon. and learned gen- 
woik, he was severely treated by one of the tleman had not answered the question, whether 
turnkeys named Anderson, who threw him he did not feel it his duty to discharge the re¬ 
down, kicked him, and otherwise very much cognizances ? He certainly had no right tQ 
abused him, giving him two black eyes, be- demand an answer. ° 

cause forsooth he was unable to work through The Attorney-General said, he had no hesit*- 
ulness; after being detained a prisoner at Pres- tion in declaring, that, because a person had 
ton for nineteen weeks, the petitioner was libe- ' been acquitted foi the publication of certain 
rated on his own recognizance to appear at the ! libels, he did not feel it therefore his duty to 
Court of Kind’s Bench, to be held at Westmin- discharge the recognizances of persons under 
stcr on the (>th November, 1817; there he ap- 1 prosecution for publishing transcripts of those 
peared, and pleaded not guilty to the charges libels, f Hemr.J Whether he should procecjl 
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in the prosecution of these men would be deter¬ 
mined by a variety of other considerations j 
but he did Dot feel it his duty to forego the 
prosecution of what appeared to him to be A 
libel, because a person had been acquitted for 
publishing a similar libel in another place. He 
knew it nad happened, that, in one place, a 
person had been acquitted of a libel on the pub¬ 
lication of a paper, which, at another time and 
place, had been declared to be a libel by ano¬ 
ther jury, to the satisfaction of those who 
heard the trial. It was not for him to say on 
what grounds the jury acquitted Mr. Hone. 
He wisned to cast no reflection on that verdict: it 
was right that the defendant should have the be¬ 
nefit or it. But he would take leave to say, 
that it did not satisfy him, that these publica¬ 
tions might be ever after circulated with impu¬ 
nity. There were many circumstances which 
might have weighed on the mind of the jury in 
the case of Mr. Hone. Mr. Hone had proved, 
that, after a certain time, when he found those 
publications were disapproved of by many per¬ 
sons, he ceased to sell them. He thought it 
extremely likely that, considering this, and 
considering how, in former times, similar publi¬ 
cations had passed without reprehension, they 
might have acquitted Mr. Hone, though they 
thought his publications mischievous. But did 
it follow that men vending this publication, 
which, if not a libel, was literally poison, {hear) 
through the country, should be suffered to pro¬ 
ceed—to circulate it at the corner of every 
Street ! Did it follow, that the law officers 
should let this pass without animadversion ? 
Since Mr. Hone had ceased to publish the pa¬ 
rodies, other persons had re-published them, 
nearly at the same place in which they were first 
vended. They professed, that they nad a right 
to do so, and desired, that the suoject should 
be brought before a court of justice; and so va¬ 
luable did they conceive these publications to 
be, that they talked of bringing actions for the 
copyright. Whether, in these individual cases, 
he snould think it his duty to prosecute, would 
depend upon other considerations than the ac¬ 
quittal of Mr. Hone. The petitioner had been 
indicted at the Alston quarter-sessions, and he 
had thought fit to remove the cause to the 
Court of King’s Bench, because, while the case 
of Mr. Hone was depending before a superior 
court, he did not think it fit to bring on a simi¬ 
lar case before an inferior court. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, he was glad that an op¬ 
portunity had been afforded him of expressing 
his opinion on these detestable libels, for so, 
notwithstanding the verdicts of the juries, he 
should call them. He did not think that those 
verdicts, however conscientiously given, could, 
or ought, to alter the opinion of any man in 
the country. If he had been enabled at an ear¬ 
lier period of the session to express that opinion, 
he would have done it, not that he thought it 
of any importance that his opinion should be 
declared, but, because he looked upon it to be 
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the duty of every man to contribute his mite 
towards correcting the mischief that might be 
produced by the verdicts which the juries 
had given m the case of Mr. Hone.—He 
thought it right to make an observation on these 
cases. Ihquiries had been refused upon many 
petitions which detailed circumstances that, if 
true, reflected the greatest dishonour and dis¬ 
grace upon the country, and the government, 
But which, if false, ought as soori as possible 
to be disproved. The hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman (the Attorney-General) might consider 
whether, with all the hardships that had been 
endured by the persons from whom the last 
petitions had been presented, he would bring 
them to trial: but he agreed with him in one 
point—that if they should be tried, the verdict 
might happen to be given against them, 
though the cases were the same in outward 
form as that of Mr. Hone. He had stated his 
opinion on that; but he might say, that the 
effect of further prosecutions would, in his 
mind, rather augment than abolish the evil. 
The great cause of Mr. Hone’s acquittal was, 
he thought, another and more important consi¬ 
deration than had been mentioned. lie would 
take the liberty of submitting, whether the ju¬ 
ries might not have been indisposed towards 
any state prosecutions, on account of the mea¬ 
sures under which the people had been smart¬ 
ing (hear, hear,) and the manner in which 
other state prosecutions had been conducted : 
and it would be a question, how far such a state 
of mind might exist, when the bill of indemnity 
should be proposed to the house. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Brougham said, he thanked the hon. 
member for Worcestershire (Mr. Lyttelton) for 
an opportunity also of expressing his opinion 
on this subject. Notwithstanding the three ver¬ 
dicts, he should express his unqualified disap¬ 
probation of those reprehensible, and, in every 
point of view, disgusting publications. But he 
should not make any remark in disparagement 
of the verdict of the juries. Had he been upon 
those juries, considering the impunity of for¬ 
mer publications of the same nature, he should 
have felt himself bound in conscience to have 
returned the same verdict. They were justified 
in the view they had taken of the case; they 
might, and he dared to say they did, consider 
that the prosecution was tne effect of political 
craft, ana not of religious Zeal j that if ten 
times as much blasphemy, if ten times as much 
could be brought together in a publication, had 
been published on the other side of the ques¬ 
tion, they would not have been called upon to 
condemn the author as a libeller. They felt, 
that they would do their duty better, and Serve 
religion more truly, by marking, with unquali¬ 
fied disapprobation, those who studiously pro¬ 
secuted these performances on the one side, and 
who as studiously avoided those on the other; 
than by making themselves parties to an attempt 
to use religion as a cloak for political purposes. 
He spoke not lightly, when he spoke of things 
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of the same nature from another quarter. There 
had been publications which appeared more 
disgusting and more disgraceful even than these; 
parodies not merely of the liturgy, but of large 
portions of Scripture. He alluded to those 
which had been published when the noble lord, 
and the bulk of his present colleagues, entered 
into office. At that time, parodies were in 
the course of publication, not by a few obscure 
individuals, or by a few dozen copies at a time, 
but circulated in great numbers under the spe¬ 
cial protection of those very persons who had. 
carried on these prosecutions. Had they pro-! 
secuted those parodies? No. Because they i 
were against their own political adversaries, ana 
to serve their own political ends. He would i 
say, that nothing could do so much harm against 
religion, as to make it a handle for political con¬ 
venience, and that he was the worst enemy of 
religion who made a show of dealing out justice 
for its protection, and, in reality, acted on poli¬ 
tical grounds, and for political interests. But, 
it seemed, a man might blaspheme, he might 
send forth as much ureligion as he thought 
proper, as long as he meddled not with the 
conduct of government—Re might abuse the 
ministers of religion unpunished, so long as he 
refrained from speaking ill of the ministers of 
the king—he might say, or publish, what he 
chose, so long as he was of the right stamp— 
he might take what liberties he pleased in the 
affairs of the church, so long as he left tempo¬ 
ral subjects unprofaned. He had a most com- 
Ictc dislike of such publications themselves; 
ut religion, he thought, for its own sake, ought 
never to furnish means for the expression of j 
political displeasure. Was it to be wondered at 
that juries should condemn such a system, and 
declare by their verdicts, that the same measure 
of justice should be dealt out at all times, and to 
all persons ? 

Lord Cat tierea^h protested strongly against 
the doctrine which he had heard from the hon. 
and learned gentleman. He had never heard a 
doctrine which would be more fatal, if it were 
sanctioned, than this—that juries, acting on 
their oaths, should travel out of the question 
before them, and erect themselves into a politi¬ 
cal tribunal to judge of the motives of prosecu¬ 
tions. This would be fatal to every principle 
of law and justice. The parallel which the 
hon. and learned gentleman had mentioned, of" 
publications of this kind, did not hold good. 
Writings of this nature, and very reprehen¬ 
sible ones, might have been published; but 
when they were not circulated among the lower 
orders, for the purpose of" deluding them, and 
eradicating all feelings of religion—he did not 
know the publications to which the hon. and 
learned gentleman referred, but they were not 
addressed to the lower orders of the country. 
(“ In newspapers,” said Mr. Brougham.} But 
there was not drat systematic circulation of 
them, in cheap publications. However, he 
would not go into that subject; he should now 
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merely protest against the doctrine, that the 
jury should travel out of the question before 
them. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the doctrine which 
the noble lord had imputed to him, was no 
doctrine of his. His doctrine had been, that, 
under peculiar circumstances, a jury could not 
act otherwise than as he had stated. When 
they found that libels of the same description 
as that they were trying had passed unpunished, 
when they found, that there was nothing to 
distinguish the cases, except the different poli¬ 
tics of the writers—they would not punish the 
one, while the other was allowed to enjoy com¬ 
plete impunity. 

Lord Castlereagk appealed to the house, whe¬ 
ther the hon. and learned gentleman had not 
directly re-stated the doctrine which he had 
complained of. 

Mr. Wilbcrforce was very glad that the hon. 
member for Worcestershire, and the hon. mem¬ 
ber for Winchelsea, (Mr. Brougham) had so de¬ 
cidedly expressed theiropinionsagainst parodies. 
He was himself entirely ignorant of the libel of 
which they had spoken. There was certainly a 
difference between libels which were widely cir¬ 
culated, and those which were not. He remem¬ 
bered a case of prosecution, in which a noble lord 
(Lord Erskine) had been particularly engaged. 
In that case, the question of prosecution and 
not prosecution was fully considered. It Was, 
on the second part of Paine’s Age of Reason j 
and, at that time, it was proved, that the circu¬ 
lation was such amongst all classes of society, 
that it could not be brought into greater publi¬ 
city. The real question was, whether such 
publications had not a tendency to desecrate 
those things which a man ought to conceal in 
his bosom, and venerate in secret. And, if 
such were the conclusion, it might be recol¬ 
lected, that it was the office of the law, it was 
a part of the law of the land, that religion 
should be defended. Sir Matthew Hale, a great 
and excellent lawyer, had established that prin¬ 
ciple, and he was very glad to see that it was 
still maintained. He could not but feel grateful 
to his hon. friends that they had expressed such 
sentiments on the subject as he had heard from 
them, and he could not but express it as his 
opinion, that the officers of the crown would 
not have done their duty, if they had not exer¬ 
cised the authority of the law against the publi¬ 
cations which had been mentioned. 

Lord Cochrane said, that the origin of the 
grievances complained of arose from political 
motives, although those motives were not stated. 
The prosecutions were carried on under the 
pretext of protecting the interests of religion. 
This convenient handle was laid hold of, for 
the purpose of oppressing individuals who at¬ 
tempted to expose the conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers, in the manner which appeared to 
them most effectual. He hoped that the house 
would listen with attention to the prayer of the 
petition laid upon their table; and that, if the 
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grievances complained of were found to be true, 
and supported by evidence, they would not 
screen the guilty from punishment. 

The petition was then ordered to be printed. 

Scotch Boughs.] Lord A . l ! a»hlton pre¬ 
sented the following petition of the i om ecner 
of the tiades, deacons of incoipoiations, bur¬ 
gesses and guild brethien of the royal burgh of 
Ayr, “ That the petitioners address the house 
with feelings of profound r espect and confidence 
in their inclination to restoic to them their long- 
doimant, but inherent rights and pri\ ileges, as 
burgesses and guild brethren of the buigh of Ayr; 
that the*town of Ayr was erected by William 
king of Scots, into a free burgh royal, with all 
the accustomed privileges, and, for upwards of 
three centuries, the burgesses and guild brethren 
enjoyed, in common with the burgesses of other 
burgns, the invaluable light and privilege of 
electing yearly their magistrates and council by 
a majority of their votes, which right and privi¬ 
lege they were deprived of by an act passed dur¬ 
ing the minority of James the third, in the vear 
HC9; which act, although framed with the best 
intentions, unfortunately gives a power which 
was not intended, but uniformly and tenaciously 
exercised by the magistrates, of re-electing them¬ 
selves, and their friends and relations, at plea¬ 
sure; and not being subject to control 01 re¬ 
moval from office by any court of law at the 
suit of their fellow burgesses, they have, without 
the concurrence of the burgesses, assumed and 
exercised the power of contracting debts, dis¬ 
posing of the common revenues, and alienating 
almost the whole of the common property and 
common lands of the burgh, although these lands 
and revenues appear to have been granted to the 
burgesses at laige by the express terms of the 
chaiter; that, besides the serious grievance of 
misapplication and mismanagement of the com¬ 
mon property and revenues of the burgh of Ayr, 
and the contiaction of dtbts to a considerable 
extent, for which the petitioners are, in one 
shape or another, ultimately liable; the peti¬ 
tioners have also to complain to the bouse of 
other serious grievances, such as the want of a 
superintending jurisdiction over the public ac¬ 
counts, and tne establishment of juntos in the 
councils, and the numerous instances of certain 
individuals or families having continued in the 
magistracy for a long tract of time, by which 
means they obtain an undue influence and power 
over their fellow citizens, and by which all the 
evils now complained of are exercised, and will 
be continued in full fojee, to the utter destruc¬ 
tion of the prosperity and well-being of the good 
and loyal burgh of Ayr, unless a remedy be ap- 
lied by the house; that the petitioneis feel 
eeply their total deprivation of any share in the 
election of their magistrates and town council, 
and they now respectfully.and humbly expiess 
to the house their firm conviction that the griev¬ 
ances now complained of would be almost wholly 
removed by restoring to them their ancient, in¬ 
herent, and invaluable right and privilege of 
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electing yearly their magistrates and town coun¬ 
cil by a majority of their votes, thereby render¬ 
ing the magistrates and town council subject to 
the control, and removable at the pleasure, of 
those persons who are liable fefi their public 
debts ard deeds; that the petitioners humbly 
entreat the immediate and most serious consi- 
■ delation of the house to the grievances herein 
detailed, and the unjust restrictions under which 
the petitioners labour, and that they will restore 
to the petitioners their ancient, inherent, anil in¬ 
valuable right and privilege of electing yeaily 
their magistiatcs and town council, by passing a 
law enacting that the guild brethren, members 
of the incorporated trades, and inhabitant bur¬ 
gesses, who reside in tire burgh of Ayr, exclud¬ 
ing non-resident burgesses, or town seivants, 
shall assemble themselves at the oidinaiy time 
for electing magistrates and town council of thd 
burgh of Ayr first happening after the passing 
of the Jaw, then and thcie to elect fit pel sons, 
not exceeding nineteen in number, properly qua¬ 
lified in teims of the set and usage of the said 
buigh, to be magistrates and town councillor 
of tne same, the election to be made in the fol¬ 
lowing manner; that is to say, the guild]y and 
buigesses. who aie not ciaftsmen, to elect four¬ 
teen resident guild councillors, the guild) y at 
large to choose one of the fourteen guild coun¬ 
cillors to be dean of guild, who shall, ev officio , 
be a member of council, and also to choose six 
mcmbeis of the guildry to be his council; and 
the nine deacons of the incorporated trades who 
meet and are then acting as such, and the nine 
second deacons as at present established, to elect 
one of themselves to be deacon convcener, who 
shall, tx officio , be a member of council; and 
the whole "burgesses who ai e ciaftsmen, and of 
the incorporated trades, shall then elect, from 
among the afoicsaid deacons, othei four trades 
councillors; the whole of which five tiaelcs coun¬ 
cillors may be guild biethicn being always ope¬ 
rative ciaftsmen, the peisons electing them hav¬ 
ing no vote tor the guild councillors in the same 
election ; and the whole members of council, so 
elected as aforesaid, to choose the provost, two 
baillies, and ticasurei, fiom among the guile! 
councillors, and a tiades baillie from among the 
trades councillors ; and that the persons so to 
b< elected by a majority of the poisons aforesaid 
shall continue, from the date of their election, 
magistrates and councillors, till the ordinary 
time for election in the following year; and f'ur- 
thei to enact, that, after the saia general poll 
election, the set or constitution of the buigh of 
Ayr shall, in a'l time coming thereafter, be as 
follows: that the town council shall consist of 
nineteen persons, including in the said number 
the piovost, two baillies, trades baillie, dean of 
guild, and ticasurei, of which nineteen fourteen 
shall be resident guild brethren, and fire shall 
be resident craftsmen, including the deacon 
convcener for the time ; that, at tne election to 
be made at the Michaelmas next ensuing, the 
said poll election, and at all future elections, the 
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six eldest councillors for the time from the 
guildry who have not served in finy of the offices 
after-mentioned for the veur preceding, and the 
whole five councillors from the ciuitsmen. shall 
go out, but shall neveitheiess be te-chgible if 
their respective constitu'-n*.'; think fit; that, upon 
the Monday of the week immediately preceding 
Michaelmas in each year, the magistrates and 
council shall meet and declare the names of 
the six guild councillors who go out in rotation, 
. and also what vacancies have arisen during the 
preceding year by death, non-acccptnnce, or 
othei wise, in the number of the guild council¬ 
lors: that on the following day, being Tuesday, 
the guildry shall assemble at their ordinary place 
of meeting, and shall fust elect theii dean of 
guild, and six members of the guildry as his 
council, for the ensuing year, and the pm son so 
chosen as dean of guild shall, in virtue of his 
office, be a councillor of the burgh ; and the 
said guildry and burgesses who are not crafts¬ 
men shall then pioceed to fill up the vacancies 
in the number of guild councillors occasioned 
by rotation, non-acceptance, death, or othei wise 
during the preceding ye,ii; that the whole bur¬ 
gesses who are craftsmen, and of the incorpo¬ 
rated trades of Ayr, shall assemble together in 
one place, on the said Tuesday, and the nine 
piesent deacons and nine old deacons shall first 
elect theirdeacon conveenei, who shall, in \ ii tue 
of his office, be a councillor to represent the 
tiades ; and the whole burgesses who aie crafts¬ 
men, and of the incoiporated trades, shall then 
proceed to elect from the foresaid deacons other 
four, in the room of those who retire from office, 
and that the five trades councillois so to be 
elected may be guild bretlnen, biing always 
operative craftsmen, and the persons elating 
them shall have no vote for the guild councillois 
in the same election; that the council shall meet 
on the Wednesday immediately preceding Mi¬ 
chaelmas, unless Michai lm.is day shall happen 
to be upon Wednesday, in which case they shall 
meet on Michaelmas day, and conclude trie an¬ 
nual election for the ensuing yeai, by continuing 
the ex offinis members, electing the remanent 
membeis of council who do not go out by rota¬ 
tion, and receiving the new members (tom the 
guildry and tiades; and after such election, and 
receiving the new council! >rs, tile inembi i s both 
of the old and new council shall choose a pi ovo.st, 
two baillies, and treasurer, from among the guild 
councillois, and a trades haillie from among the 
trades councillors; tlut the piovost and baillies 
shall not be continued in their office moie than 
two yeais togethei, but they, with the dean of 
guild, shall remain ex offkiis members of the 
council, for the year immediately following that 
in which thev shall have scivcd in these offices 
respectively, but the treasurer may be le-elected 
annually it lus constituents incline ; that the 
ctitioners, while humbly intreating fiom the 
ouse the enactment of a law as to the election of 
their magistrates and town council in the above 
terms, at the same time beg to express that they 
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confine their views solely to an alteration of the 
set or constitution of their ancient and loyal 
buigh, as above respectfully pointed out to the 
house, in older that they may regain thos<- rights 
which were enjoyed by their ancestors untifthe 
passing of the act made during the minority of 
JanieB°the third above-mentioned; an act*which 
may have been requisite-on account of the parti¬ 
cular political state of the nation at th it time, 
but now in its consequences has become ex¬ 
tremely hurtful and prejudicial to the interest 
and prosperity of the petitioners, and of the 
burgh of Ayr, and other burghs, and th‘e com¬ 
merce and manufactures of Scotland ; and that 
the petitioners humbly intrent and crave from 
the house the enactment of a law in the terms 
herein respectfully submitted to their considera¬ 
tion, as a jemedy to cure the grievances com¬ 
plained of.”—Ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be punted. 

Pvki.i vmcnt/vry Rkform.] Sir Samuel 
Ro/iiil!:/ said, he had 16 petitions to present of 
inhabitant': of the city of Bristol, each of them 
signed by 20 persons, |>raying for annual parlia¬ 
ments and univeisal suffrage. The persons who 
had signed these petitions laboured under a great 
mistake. They imagined, that there was a law 
which prevented petitions fiom being presented 
by the people- to their representatives, if signed 
by more than 20 persons. There was no such 
law; and the mode now adopted would suiprise 
those who had seen petitions presented, which 
were signed by hundreds and thousands. There 
was an act ol puiiiamcnt, indeed, passed soon 
after the restoration, (13 Car. II. c. 5 .) which de¬ 
clared that “ it had been found byexpenence, 

, that tumultuous and 01 her disorderly soliciting 
and procuring of hands by private persons to pe¬ 
titions, had produced great confusions;” and, 
therefore, it enacted, “ that no person should 
solicit, labour or procure the getting of lands, 
or othei - concent, of any persons above the 
number of twenty or more, to any petition, un- 
less the matter thereof had been first consented 
unto and 01 d. red by three or more justices of the 
count v, or by the major pat t of the grand jury 
of the county, or division of the county, where 
the .natter should atise, at theii public.us >izes, 
or gaiei.il quartet-sessions, cl", if uiising n' Lon¬ 
don, by the lord mayor, a I da men, and com¬ 
mons in roinmon-cnuneil 'sseml.l cibut no 
| law had bet 11 p. s-ed, and, he hoped, the nouse 
of commons would ncur consent 10 pa-s any 
law, to prevent the people ! 1 '.ail. ori..tg fa icard 
to sign petitions, p va aldy and re , how- 
evn liumaous they nn^htbe. Indeed, such a 
law, combined with the rejection of mm ted peti¬ 
tions, would make it ha: dlv porcini- that the 
sense of the people should be t iken *. The 

* The fifth (mii'lc «il th- 1 ill «'f U'-M's declares, 

“ that it is, the niilitiif ree-ul'li cl to petit ion the king, 
amt Mint all couiiomn.ills am 1 pm-v’.moire tor such 
petitioning ore ill* cal."*—tor \\ illiain lllaekitonp 
says, that the upht of the '•nhieel to pi Oho;., os d«re 
elarod by this siaLute, is nndei the icgulat or^ of the 
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gentlemen who had signed these petitions had i iustv bars of the iron bedstead, without bed- 
done him the honour to entrust him with them, j clothes or covering of any description ; when 
on the supposition that he would present them , at length he procured a few coals, the vent was 
fairly, for he had formerly dcclaicd, in the clear- | so foul that, amidst the smoke which then pie- 
est terms, that his sentiments did not accord j vailed in the cell both night and day, the health 
with the plan of ret onn here pioposcd. of the petitioner was seriously affected, and at 

The petitions were ordered to Jie on the table ntervals his existence endangered, and even 
Lord Cochrane then piesentcd a great number posteiior to his liberation, the petitioner was for 
of petitions on the same subject: viz. fifty-two upwards of two months utterly incapable of pur- 
froni Bristol; ninety-nine fiom Leeds; four suing his usual occupation, and, in consequence, 
from St. Margaret's’; twenty-four from Tun- his family of a wife and four children reduced 
stal; five, from Manchester, Newcastle-upon- to a state of absolute mendicity; for upwards 
Tyne, Lady well, Ashton-under- Lyne, and New- j of eight days the petitioner was interdicted from 
castle-under-Lyne.—Ordered to lie on the table, j any communication with his kindred, nor was 
Grievances under the Suspension Act.] the attendance of the gaol surgeon peimittcd; 
Lord pi esented the following petition his constitution of course suffeicd severely, and 

of Robeit Thom, of Camlachie, Glasgow.— subjected him to the disease called the bleeding 
The noble loid uiged the necessity of inquiry, : piles, which" appaiently will adhere to him 
and dwelt on the inadequacy of any member’s 1 through life; the sole sources of support which 
asseition to satisfy the country on these subjects. \ were furnished the petitioner on the liftli day of 
“ That the petitioner, actuated by a deep sense j his imprisonment was the insignificant sum of 
of the lively interest which the nouse has uni- j eight pence per day, from which, after the indis- 
formerly evinced in behalf of the unjustly oppress- j pcnsable deductions foi fuel and other necessa- 
ed, and that genuine sympathy lor the distress ' lies, there remained only one shilling and five 
of the sufteiets so repeatedly displayed, in a J pence weekly to support existence; that the 
manner so characteristic of this nation, ap- | petitioners humble situation piecluded the pos- 
proachcs the house with sentiments of the most j sibility of his being in any respect accessaiy to 
piofound reverence, to submit a biief statement the treasonable practices erroneously laid to his 
of those accumulated grievances to which the charge; there was not only no species of evi- 
petitioner has been subjected in consequence of dence adduced against the petitioner by his 
the suspension of the habeas cot pus act, and re- wanton oppressors in vindication of their pi o- 
lies with confidence that the house will take the j erodings, but he w.is eventually released on the 
peculiar haidship of his situation into consider a- j 1.7th day of Apiil last in consequence of bail 
tion, and award that redress and indemnification being found, but this recognizance has never 
which may be deemed commensurate with the been acted on, or the petitioner called to appear 
injuries he has sustained; the petitioner begs in couit; from these circumstances, so replete 
leave to state, that on the 22 d day of February with calamity and distress to the petitioner, he 
last he was most unexpectedly ai rested by cer- j peiceives himself involved in luin, and from hus 
tain sheriffs’ officers, and committed instansta- J debilitated state of body rendered incompetent 
neously to prison, without the exhibition of any ( to provide for the sustenance of his family, who 
warrant to that effect or any preceding examina- depend solely on his exertions to preserve them 
tion; for a period of five days did the petitioner j from the keen sufferings of chilling penuiy, or 
remain cooped up in a close cell, without being | the degrading resource of precauous mendicity; 
allowed any aliment, exposed to all the horrois j on that philanthropy and generosity of character 
of famine, and the most imminent danger of ! which even the most inveterate foes of England 
perishing from the extreme inclemency of the [ have been compelled to venerate as the brightest 
season, reduced, as he was, to solicit some relief attiaction of a Burish senate, the petitioner le- 
to his sufferings by an attempt at repose on the ! poses with confidence an appeal against the un- 

13 Car. II. Now, it is submitter], that the cle< lere- again.t f onl jwas, (hat he issuer! out a pro- 
tion contained in the Bill of Ris?ht'virtually p pr.i’ctl c’uin.it'un .nut warant of restraint, to iulidnt the 
the 13 Car. IJ. Upon the trial of Loot (..urge Gur- Kune's subgtts to mine to the fountain, their so\e- 
don, Lord Mansfield and the eonit declined, that nun, to rle'iv i linn r omplaiuts of wrougsandop- 
they were cleaily of opitcon that this statute was not pirvan-. (S' 1 |’.i,.|,worth.) Henry VII1. told In. 
in any degree affected by the Bill id Rights. With subjects, when in rums against linn in Voikslmc,that 
all due submission, it may In: doubted, whetlici that they ought not to hair rebt lied, but to have applied 
opinion he correct. Mr. Dunniiur, (see New Annual themselves to linn bv petition. (Burnet’s Hist, of 
Reg. for 1781.) and the editors of Co. Lilt. (p. 237. Ref. vol. i. p. 231.) It was said, even in the eonit 
n.' 1.) are authorities on the other side , and it. must of Star Chamber, “ This r ourt hath no intent to dis- 
be observed, that if the Bill of Rights did not repeal courage the meanest subji cl of his lawful appeal to 
the 13 Car, II. then it did nothing; for even that Iris Prince, for that were to disinherit the people ot 
statute allows, that, by the law of the land before, it law, and the King of the intelligence of the oppres- 
v.as the settled and undoubted right of the subjects sion that might fall upon Ins people.” (See Rowley’s 
of Fneland, to apply themselves to the kinir, or to Life of Bacon, p. 117.) Holloway, justice, on the 
either or both boosts of parliament, by petition, to great trial of the seven bishops, said, “ It is the 
have th. ir grievances icdressed. One of the articles birthright of the subject to petition.” 
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disguised persecution to which he has been 
exposed; and as his case presents no tale of 
simulated distress, he awaits, with deference 
and submission, that corresponding redress and 
indemnity which the house may adjudge it in 
their wisdom expedient to award ; and praying 
the house to undertake the consideration of the 
preceding statement, and afford such redress as 
may be deemed commensurate to the distress 
which the petitioner has so long undergone.” 

Mr. Finlay said, that neither - this person, nor 
any other in Scotland, had been taken up under 
the suspension act. Their treatment in prison, 
he had reason to believe, was mild, and their 
families were better provided for, than if they 
had been at large. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 

Lord Cor hrane then presented petitions of Wil¬ 
liam Irvine, weaver in Glasgow, find of John Bu¬ 
chanan, weaver in Bridgeton, Lanark, complain¬ 
ing of the operation of the habeas corpus snspr n- 
sion act.—They were ordered to Ire on the table. 

Copy-Riuht Act.] Sir K. Erydges mo\ed 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 5 ltli of 
the king, c. 156. which enacts, that eleven copies 
of every work shall be given to the universities, 
and different public libraries. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, he should not oppose 
the introduction of the bill, but if it were ol the 
same nature as that pr oposed last year, (see Vol. i. 
p. l-iso) he should not approve of it. 

Mr. Peel, Lord Palmerston, .aid Mr. Forbes, 
severally declared, that they should oppose the 
bill, when brought in. 

Leave was then given. 

Akmy F.stima ij.- - .] Mr. Arbvthnot brought 
up the report of the committee of supply. 

Mr. Lyttelton begged to call the attention of 
the house to a subject which he had, in the 
course of the last session, felt it his duty to 
bring under their notice, and against which, lu 
thought, the secretary at war had adduced very 
inadequate grounds of objection—he meant with 
regard to the affidavit which half-pay officers 
are compelled to make, to entitle them to receive 
theii half-pay, namely, that they derive no other 
emolument tiom, nor hold any other employ¬ 
ment under, tire crown. This he con.,idi red a 
very harsh restriction, lie thought, that all olii- 
cers were entitled to half-pay as a matter of 
right, in remuneration for their services; and, 
considering the inadequacy ot that ienumeration 
for the maintenance of a gentleman, he deemed 
it peculiarly ungenerous that an oflicer should 
be deprived of it, unless he swor e th it he had 
no civiT employment whatever under the crown, 
from which he could derive any additional means 
of subsistence. These were the grounds upon 
which he resisted this restriction in the last ses¬ 
sion ; and, if he remembered correctly, the 
reasons assigned for its continuance were very 
insufficient. The noble lord (Lord Palmerston) 
had said, that this regulation was necessary, in 
order to keep up. the military character - , and to 
prevent officers from engaging in civil pursuits, 
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which might unfit, or indispose, them for the 
resumption of military habits ; so that, accord¬ 
ing to the noble lord, the return of a soldier to 
the habits of a citizen, or the engagement of an 
oflicer in any civil office, Was so likely to de¬ 
grade bis mind, or to estrange him from the 
feelings of the military profession, that, in the 
event of a new war, it would be difficult to bring 
him back to the military character. Without 
dwelling upon a principle so novel, and, as he 
apprehended, so unconstitutional in England, he 
should only s ty, that it was unfounded in prac¬ 
tice, and that it formed no valid ground for ex¬ 
cluding half-pay officers from any employment 
which the government might think proper to 
confer upon them. For, after all, it would de¬ 
pend upon the government to decide whether 
any such officer should be appointed to a civil 
office ; and, unless it were thought that the pos¬ 
session of a civ ll office was calculated totally to 
corrupt a sol.hei ’s mind, there could be no gooci 
ground of objection ro the miking of such ap¬ 
pointments. He could not, indeed, imagine any 
principle of justice, or expediency, that should 
wholly disqualify half-pay officers from the 
accept mce ol such appointments. lie objected, 
therefore, to this affidavit, and to the extraordi¬ 
nary restriction which, it imposed. The removal 
of such a restriction would, in his judgment, be 
rather a measure ot wisdom ; because, the more 
a military man was allowed to partake of the 
bounty of his country, the more he would feel 
an interest in its fate, and be disposed to con¬ 
tend for its security. It was, besides, to lie con¬ 
sidered, that many—very many of those officers 
were quite unable to support themselves upon 
the sin ill pittance of half-pay. lie appealed, 
therefore, to the liberality of the house, and to 
that of the government kself, in favour of a body 
of gallant men who had served their country 
amidst so much danger, and with so little profit 
(hear, hear, hear l ) ; and he appealed with the 
more confidence of success, because the re¬ 
moval of the restriction to which he objected 
would be attended with no additional expense 
to the countly, while the government would 
still li ive the discretion of appointing any mili- 
tar y man to a civil office. But, it was quite un¬ 
just, that the discretion of the government ti\ 
make null an appointment should be fettered 
by the restriction to which he referred.—There 
was another point to which lie felt it his duty to 
call the attention of the house. lie understood, 
that a circular had been issued, or was about to 
be issued, fiom the war-office, stating, that no 
willow of any officer who had died since Decem¬ 
ber last, should be entitled to the pension of an 
officer’s widow, it it appeared, that, from any 
source whatever, she derived an annuity equal 
to double the amount of such pension. This 
arrangement appeared to be extremely unjust, 
because, it might happen, that the annuity, which 
was thus to deprive a widow ot her pension, 
might lie the effect of an insurance upon her 
husband’s life, which insurance was paid for, per- 
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haps, by a material sacrifice of the means of sub¬ 
sistence bv both husband and wife. Would that 
house, then, consent, upon the ground of such 
an annuity, to exclude an officer’s widow fi om 
her pension ? Yet the circular alluded to would 
have that effect. The whole charge for widows’ 
pensions amounted to !K),ooo/. and, possibly, 
the circular, if carried into execution, might 
produce a saving of £ 0 , 000 /. Put would the 
house, for such' an object, acquiesce in an act 
of obvious injustice ? As to the point upon 
which he had r-.mvked, with respect to half¬ 
pay, the adoption of his view would not pro¬ 
duce any saving at all, but would be consis¬ 
tent with justice. lie was among the warm¬ 
est advocates of retrenchment and economy in 
that house: but such retrenchment as that which 
he had mentioned, respecting widow's’ pensions, 
was not the kind of economy for which he look¬ 
ed, or which the country desired. On the con¬ 
trary, he believed that the people would unani¬ 
mously wish that the widows of their gallant 
defenders should be liber illy provided for. 
Ministers could not, therefore, calculate upon 
gratifying any class of the community by the 
arrangement to which he objected : on the con¬ 
trary, such an arrangement was likely to give 
rise to invidious conrpai rsons between the treat¬ 
ment of those pool widow's, and the extraordi¬ 
nary gratuities bestowed on others who happened 
to be nearer the source of favom, to the commis- 
sary-in-chief, for instance. ( Hmr, hear.'] lie 
felt that it was the duty, and, he hoped, it was 
the inclination of the house, to interpose its 
authority upon such an occasion. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that the affidavit 
was required by a scct’on in the appropriation 
act. lie denied the justice of the bon. gentle¬ 
man’s statement, that half-pay belonged to an 
officer, as a m;.".er of right; it was granted 
merely for the subsistence of officers during the 
cessation of their services, and as a retaining fee 
for th> ir future sei vices, whenever it should be¬ 
come necessary to call upon them for the defence 
of the country. It was felt, and justly felt, that 
if officers were allowed to accept of civil ap¬ 
pointments, it would be difficult to recal them 
to military duties, whenever occasion should re¬ 
quire. There was, indeed, reason to believe, 
that officers might become so much engaged in 
civil pursuits as to be disqualified for, or indis¬ 
posed to, the resumption of military habits. 
On those grounds, then, the affidavit objected 
to by the hon. gentleman was deemed necessary. 
But, after all, it was nothing more than persons 
connected with other departments of the public 
service were call'.d upon to make; for, those 
who enjoyed sup< rannuation, or retired pensions, 
were obliged to make the same affidavit, namely, 
that they had no other emolument under the 
ciown. It was also to lx- recollecttd, that the 
requisition of this affidavit was notan innovation, 
—it was the old established system. As to the 
circular letter alluded to by the hon. gentleman, 
the regulation to which it referred did not origi- 
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nate with government, but was recommended 
by the finance committee, who weie of opinion, 
that the same rule which prevailed in the other 
departments of the public service should be 
applied to the army. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, that as to the noble lord’s 
reference to other services, he thought it only 
an aggravation of the principle to which he had 
objected, that it should be extended to the ar my; 
and, as to the alleged antiquity of the practice, 
with respect to half-pay officers, he could not 
admit that that antiquity afforded any defence 
for such piactice. 

The first resolution of the committee was then 
read ; viz. that the army for the present year be 
IIlo men. 

oir IVvi. Burroughs insisted that so large an 
aimy was inconsistent with the promises of 
ministers, the expectations of the country, and 
the state of Europe. Our army was now pro¬ 
posed to be li:;,(ito men, the third year after 
hostilities had ceased, and while we were at 
peace with all the world. This establishment 
was not only greater than the finances of the 
counti v would support, but than its exigencies 
required. It had been said, that the year 1702 
was not a period at which a fair comparison 
could be instituted of the force necessar y in a 
time of peace, on account of the difference in 
the intei nal state of the country. Now, in 1792, 
a revolutions! y spirit was geneial; there was not 
a state in Europe uninfected with the poison of 
I its principles. It had pervaded every part of 
England, and had excited actual rebellion in 
Ireland. The alarm was so deeply felt, that 
his majesty’s ministers thought it necessary to 
call parliament together in an extraoidinary man¬ 
ner. France, too, at that time was menacing us 
with war; a rupture seemed unavoidable; and 
all concuned in the propriety of making pro¬ 
vision for it. France was now debilitated in 
force, and impoverished in finance, whilst apart 
of her territory was occupied by an army of 
our own, amounting to 22,000 men, besides 
the armies of our allies. In the year 1792, 
when our political situation presented such a 
contrast, in point of security, with the cir¬ 
cumstances of the present year, the whole 
force for Great Britain was 15,000 men, and for 
Ireland 12,000. Thus the total force in 1792 
was only , 2 7, 000 , while, for the present year, it 
amounted to no less than 56,270thus creat¬ 
ing an excess of 29,270, or forming more than 
double our peace establishment ip 1792. But, 
in addition to this excess, we had at present a 
yeomanry force of 29,800 for Great Britain, and 
41,ooo for Ireland. Thus we had, in the aggre¬ 
gate, an excess of force, at present, beyonathat 
of 1792, amounting to no less than 94,000 men. 
But it had been sard, that as 1792 was the last 
year of rather a long peace, a comparison of 
that period with the present was not admissible. 
He would take, then, the next year, 1793 , which 
was the first year of the war in which we were 
engaged with France, and how stood the ac- 
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count? In 1793, the force voted for Great Britain 
was 17,000 men, and for Ireland l6,ooo, which, 
with the volunteers in both countries, formed a 
total of 70,.5^0 men. This force, then, com¬ 
pared with the numbers proposed for the present 
year, would leave an excess of n,i«i. Such 
being the excess between a yeir of actual war 
and the third year of universal peace, both in¬ 
ternal and external, he could not imagine how 
the noble lord and his colleagues could account 
for the difference. It might be said, that the 
militia of Great Britain and Ii eland were called 
out in 1793, and their numbers exceeded 53,000 
men. Thus the total amount of force at that 
period might be estimated at about 123,000 
men, but even this number, compared with that 
of the regular army and the yeomanry of both 
countries for the present year, would leave an 
excess of no less than 23,307. The noble lord 
had pointed out the reductions in the regular 
force, employed for the home service, since the 
last year: anil what was the amount ? Why, only 
1959 men. The cii cum,stances of the countiy 
were,however, very difteienl, according to the 
shewing of ministers themselves. At the begin¬ 
ning of the last year, they alleged, that the state 
of tne country was so very alai ming, from the ex¬ 
istence of plots, conspiiacies, and insuncction.iry 
movements, that they thought it necessaiy to 
call for the suspension of the habeas corpus net. 
The history of that yea: was, however, pregnant 
with evidence to shew, that a laige military 
foice was not ncces.au y to preserve the peace 
of the countiy. For even the great lebellion at 
Derby was supptcssrd by one magistrate, one 
officer, and eighteen dragoons. ( A laugh.) Yet 
this was the only insurrection in the countiy in 
the couise of that year, to quell which any re- 
couise was had to the aid of the regular army, 
for the rebellion at Iluddeisfield was put down 
by the yeomnmv. It appeared, indeed, that, on 
that occasion, one yeoman was filed at when he 
was seen alone, but the corps to which he be¬ 
longed had scarcely piesented itself when the 
whole of the Huddersfield insuigents, oi rioters, 
immediately fled. And what was the case with 
respect to the insun ection in London ? Why, 
that the loid mayoi, seconded by one aldciman, 
took possession iff the baggage and standard of 
the insuigents befoie any militaiy foice had ap¬ 
peared—nay, the Royal Exchange, of which 
the insuigents. it seemed, took possession, was 
surrendcicd to those two municipal officers, un¬ 
supported by any military foi ce whatever. {Hear, 
hear, hear.) The hon. baronet, after repeating 
his astonishment at the system of militaiy ex¬ 
penditure which ministers appealed disposed to 
pursue, concluded with moving, as an amend¬ 
ment, that the number of men be 103,(MO, in¬ 
stead of 113,650. 

No person rising from the ministerial benches, 

Mr. Curnuen expressed his astonishment, that 
none of his majesty’s ministers should consider 
it their duty to reply to the able aigumcnts of 
his hon. friend. It appeared to him that this 
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course of proceeding was extremely well calcu¬ 
lated to convince the couDtry of the necessity of 
some parliamentary reform. If any measure of 
retrenchment were practicable, the public had a 
right to be satisfied that it had not been left un¬ 
attempted . 

Loid Palmerston observed, that if what had 
passed that night in the house was calculated to 
shew the necessity of a reform of parliament, 
he presumed it was from the very scanty atten¬ 
dance which the opposite benches exhibited on 
the discussion of so important a subject. If re- 
pioach were applicable any where,it was to those 
whom some persons considered as the great de¬ 
fenders of the public purse, and who, it appear¬ 
ed, had no time to employ in an investigation of 
the army estimates. {Hear.) He should think, 
himself fully justified were he to abstain fiom 
making any icply to the arguments of the 
hon. baronet. He meant no personal disre¬ 
spect, but he could see in his observations no 
one new point, noi one consideration urged, 
which had not been already stated and dis¬ 
cussed. The speech of the hon. baronet was 
made up of threadbare references to the esta¬ 
blishments of 1792, and it really appealed to him, 
that an allusion to thepciiod of the Saxon Hep- 
ta.chy would be as applicable to the present cir¬ 
cumstances of the countiy. To retrace a com¬ 
parative view of this nature would be an idle 
waste of the time of the house. He considered 
it sufficient to lecal to their attention generally 
the piodigious changes which the events of war, 
and the operation of various causes, had intro¬ 
duced into the internal situation of ihe country. 
Let them look at the internal incieascof our po¬ 
pulation, and the consequent inciease of turbu¬ 
lent spirits. {Hear, and a laugh.) He could 
recognize no one point by which any identity 
could be established between the circumstances 
of the two penods. The additional charge up¬ 
on the lev enue vv.iS ci eated by the increased pay 
and allowances, and he had not understood that 
any hon. member was prepared to recommend 
any reduction in those brunches of expenditure. 

Mi. Calc raft regretted, as much as the noble 
lord, the thin attendance of members on a ques¬ 
tion of so much public inteiest as the army esti¬ 
mates. The reproach applied generally to both 
sides of the house, and he should be sorry were 
a division to exhibit their scanty numbers to the 
observation of the countiy. He must contend, 
that no satisfactory answer had Iven given to 
the objections to the amount of the estimates for 
the service of England and Ireland, and he had 
no hesitation in declaring his belief, that tlv re¬ 
duction of ten thousand men was practicable. 
When measuiingthe extent of an establishment, 
how could they proceed without adopting some 
basis, and what bcttci one could they select than 
the peace establishment of 1792—unfoitunntely 
the fast year of general peace which could be ad¬ 
verted to ? ( Hear, hear.) But to this the no¬ 
ble lord replied, that the year 1792 was not the 
year i a t t* ; and that, therefore, there coqld be no 
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similarity, or point of comparison, between the j Mr. Peel observed, that, with respect to Ire- 
two periods. The only cause assigned for not: and, there were two counties still subject to the 
making larger reductions was the present sys- insurrection act; but the circumstances of that 
tem of reliefs ; but against this, which he admit- country were greatly improved, in regard 
ted to be anadvantage.it was but fair to set the to the preservation of the peace. lie did not 
operation of the recanting sen ice. With re- think, hotvever, that the military force could be 
gard to the increase of pay and allowances, the reduced beyond the scale which was now pro¬ 
charge thus created was only an additional rea- posed, and it was pleasing to find, that all those 
son for semtinizing die establishment, which who knew the state of Ireland, concuired in that 
could not he separated from the consideration of opinion. Two hon. membcis had expressed 
our finances. I-Ie observed, too, that the seem icy their conviction, that a smaller force would be 
which wc derived f. om the at my of occupation in sufficient: hut one of them (Mr. Calcraft) had 
France had not been adveitcd to,and yctheappie- no personal knowledge of the country, and the 
bended that this foice would gradually return, other (Sir W. Burroughs) had not set his foot in 
and that it could not be disbanded immediately it since lus ictum horn India. (Hear, hear.) 
upon its return. IieLnd was now completely Under these crcoimtances, he could not consi- 
tranquil; but, in 1710.’, a laige body of united del th, m to lie competent judges. lie would 
Irishmen weie in correspondence wuh the lepeat what lie had said on a former occasion, 


French government, lie had himself pioposed 
reductions in a foimu year, which had not been 
assented to. In one instance, he leconimcnd- 
cd a diminution of :',ooo men on a foreign sta¬ 
tion, and he was desciibed as an ignorant, pi c- 
judiced, person, who cntiiely misconceived the 
matter, although, a shoit time after, his counsel 
was adopted, and the reduction actually took 
place. Wlu.t he then urged, applied only to 
the service of the yc..r; and he tinted, thcie- 
fore, that similar recommendations c f letiench- 
ment would be attended to. lie was not one cf 
those who felt any despondency with inspect to 
the financial resources of the counti y, but he put 
it to the noble lord (Castlertugh), w bethel he and 
his cabinet conclave offouiteen weie not bound , 
to press down the expenditure to the Jowist 
point that was consistent with public sccuiity?, 
When the house considered the great number I 
of battalions of infanti y,and of. egiments of dra- j 
oons and diagoon guaids, of wl.ich the esta-; 
lishment consisted, it would be seen that the 
reduction pioposed by his hon. fiicnd, when ap¬ 
plied equally to the whole foice, would occa¬ 
sion but a small diminution or numbcis in any ! 
particular corps. It should be iccallecu d, that 
our present system of finance was, as i: were,! 
living from day to day; that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the gicat stockjobber for the 
country, was, in the ordinary course of gam-j 
bling,-taking advantage of every lit*le variation 
in the interest of the paper which he was ena¬ 
bled to throw into the market. That paper, i 
consisting of unfunded exchequer-bill;., amount- . 
ed to 56 , 000 , 000 /.; and although he did not 
wish to speak harshly of the transactions of the j 
Stock Exchange, they formed but an inglorious j 
pursuit for the goyemment of a great counti y. 
All the success, however, of which the right 
hon. gentleman could boast in bis dealings, was 
the reduction of 3,000,000/. upon 600,000,000/. 
of debt, a boast which, he apprehended, would 
but little mitigate the pain that a right hon. gen¬ 
tleman who sat beside him (Mr. Huskisson) must 
feel, after the solemn appeals which he had once 
made to him on the urgent necessity of bringing 
the expenditure withiu the income. 


I that the foice to be maintained in Ireland de¬ 
pended on tee opinion of the govei nment, and 
| that opinion h..d nut been controverted by any 
person on whose judgment he could place any 
i reliance. {Hear, hear.) 

\ Sir John Newport said, that, differing as he 
1 did fiomthc light hon. gentleman (Mi.Peel)on 
: many subjects 1 dative to the admmistiation of 
j the afians of Ii eland, he thought him entitled to 
I the highest praise for bringing 1h.1t counti y back, 
I as sp. 1 diiy as tJie na.ture of tne case w ould allow, 

J to th..t system which had been acted upon in 
; England. He though: that some measures should 
be adopted with respect to the distillation ; and, 
generally speak mg, he was suie that the hou-e 
well'd do Kst by letiwcing its steps with le- 
spect to that counti y. 

Mr. Harry at oboei vt-d, with reference to the 
colonies, that they were not in a situation of 
contributing to the maintenance of the troops, 
with the exception of Jamaica. lie did not 
think that a smaller foice could be voted for 
their protection and sah ty. 

Mr. Brougham saul, it became the Commons 
of Eli.",kind—as many, at least, as weie then as¬ 
sembled there—to insist, that the numlx-r of 
turn,,a to lie maintain, d, especially in this coun- 
tiy, should not exceed what it was in 
In a year of pel munent peace, and when ulldan- 
ger of intt in d commotion was allowed to have 
ceased, it v.s foi mim.qe; s, and -not for those 
who sat od h.s siue of the house, to shew why 
tlx foice should be incieased beyond what it 
was at that period. The people of England had 
a light to be governed at the smallest possible 
expense ; and il he shewed that the state of the 
country did not lequire any extraoidinaiy mea¬ 
sures, the onus was on ministers, to establish, 
step by step, the necessity of maintaining every 
battalion, and every troop of the line, which they 
now proposed to the house. The. noble lord 
(Palmerston) had said, that there was a great in¬ 
crease of population, and, of consequence, .a 
reat increase of turbulence in the country, but 
id he mean to say, that because the population 
was increased to the amount of five or six hun¬ 
dred thousand, that the army must be kept up 
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to the present numbers ? In that case, allowing estimates this year. lie would freely admit, 
his position to be true, instead of an increase in and he regretted toobseive, that the little atten- 
the army of ten per cent., it would be increased tion which had been devoted to them, did as little 
to, at least, one hundred per cent. ( Hear, hear.) credit to those who sat on his side of the house as 
What was there in the state of the country so to those who sat on die other; but, he hoped, it 
different from what it was in 1792 , as to justify might arise from some accidental circumstances 
the necessity of augmenting the army in this de- which would never occur again. Having stated 
gree? Was the year 1792 more particularly thus much, he should merely add, that he most 
tranquil than the other years which had sue- heartily approved of the amendment of his hon. 
cecded it ? He would maintain, that if ever friend. 

there was a period in which the constitution of Lord Castlereagh observed, diat this was a 
this country was exposed to danger, it was in subject of great importance, and deserved the 
the year 1792. France was then threatening us most serious consideration of the house; but he 
with sowing discord and sedition in the country, was confident that, if the house had not been satis- 
and great apprehensions were entertained for fied that cvei y possible reduction had been made, 
our external and internal welfare. But the ter- there would have been a fuller attendance of 
rors which the French revolution excited were members on this occasion. Arguments had ‘ 
now at an end—that -revolution, indeed, had been urged which could not be contradicted, 
Jong fallen into disrepute among the nations of and, therefore, it was unnecessary that they 
Europe, and the danger which it was said to should be repeated. He must protest, however, 
have inspired was now on the other side. The against taking the yea; 1 twj as the standard for 
danger which now existed was, not a danger to the present year; he was pieparcd to prove, 
be apprehended fi om the people— it was a dan- that the vci y histoi y of the veat 1792 would bq 
gcr that arose out of the doctrine of legitimate an argument on the other side : it was an argu- 
governments, to be maintained and supported ment against hasty h\1ul turns of our military 
by military force—it was a danger that the go- establishments, as dangers might arise from a 
veinments would go too far in trampling on the state of too great security. The policy pursued 
rights and liberties of their subjects. And yet, by Mi. Pitt in 1792, in reducing the military 
this was the time at which the ministers of the establishment, had been pregnant with-evil, and 
Crown thought proper to desue so considerable lud, in the end, entailed a gieater expense on . 
an increase of the standing army, compared with the country. In the very next year we weie at 
what it was in the year 1792. It was admitted, wai, not merely for the pm pose of opposing 
that Ireland was the most disturbed part of our the danger of Fi ench principles within, but from 
dominions, and that England was the most tran- the necessity of coping with Fiench principle* 
quil; but, inflaming the estimates, this view of the from without. The hon. and learned gcntle- 
empire had been entiiely oveilooked, and the in- man had not made piopcr allowance for the 
crease of the ai my in England was much greater change in the internal situation of the country 
than the augmentation which ministers had since the year 1792; such as the increase of po¬ 
made for the sister country. If they wished to pulalion and the enlarged state of the metro- 
remove the discontent which unfortunately ex- polls. Considering the n.cvs.uty of providing 
isted in that part of theempue, if they weie de- reliefs foi the dilfeient stations, ministers could 
sirous of governing Ireland, not by the swoid, not nicke any iurther 1 eduction with safety tothe 
but by the laws, they would turn their attention count! y. 

to those subjects which formed the princip.il Mr. Rankes defended, the reductions made by 
grounds of murmur. It was sc.ucely necessai y, Mi. Pitt in the ye.n 1792. What man could 
at this time of day, to obsn ve, that standing ai- have calculated on the strange aspect which pig¬ 
mies were utteily inconsistent with the spmt of sentid itself ail-, r the b; caking out of the French' 
our free constitution ; but he would venture to revolution ?—He thought the present vote larger 
say, that it was one of the most calamitous signs than it ought to be,' op account of t he change 
of the times, that, in every country, aimies were which had taken place in the internal situation 
kept up for the purpose of spoliation, and of ex- of the country. Sbm 6 reduction might be made 
citing terror in the minds of the people. {Hear , 1 in the number of troops to_ be maintained in 
hear.) If any change in the affairs of the world ! Great ’Jritam,.ar\d a gradual reduction should be 
had rendered it necessary for England to devi- j made in Ijtlafith 

ate from her ancient policy with respect to a| The house thenidividyd on-the amendment of 
standing aimy, that change took place pievious Sir 

to 1792 ; and, therefore, he again placed Ins foot , ... v. jfe &T x • • * • 27 

on that year as the standard which ought to . .. 51 

govern our proceedings, and he called on the „ • ‘ ' —• 

noble lord to shew what theie was in the state Majority . . . 24 

of Europe, which could wan ant him to propose . Mr, Brougham then moved, that the report of 

the present enormous establishment. He was the committee of supply be taken into further 

persuaded, that it was quite preposterous, and . consideration on Fnday next. 

unnecessary; and he lamented, that so little at- Lord Palmerston observed, that the first and 

tention had been paid to the discussion of the most imppitant resolution, determining the 
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amount of the force to be kept up, had already 
been agreed to. He could, therefore, see no 
reason why the consideration of the other reso¬ 
lutions, which were comparatively of minor im- 
poitance, should he postponed. 

Mr. Brougham consented to with-h.iw hia mo¬ 
tion, and the remaining resolutions '.vote seve¬ 
rally read and agreed to. 

Mutiny Bin..] A bill “ for punishing mu¬ 
tiny and desertion, and for better payment of 
the army and their quaiteis,” was bi ought in, 
and read a first time. 

Bank ])OU. Uts AND Tokens.; The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer brought in his bill “ to 
amend an act of the last session of pailiament, 
for pieventing the further circulation of dollars 
and tokens issued by the governor and company 
of the Bank of England.”—Read a first time. 

LIST OF THE MINORITE. 

Allhoip, Vi < -milt Lemon, Sir W. 

Eronjr'i.ui'. I'enry Lyttelton, Hon. \V, 

Hi: I.“v, lfcniv IHonils, Sir C. 

I’.iln.gUu, Timms Newport, Nir John 

U'iii vu n, J. C. Orl, William 

Line. Mi. ..oil, V hi mot Siiaip, S'. 

Hoiiiilas H.,n. F. S.nyth, J. H. 

Fuz.-l; I 1 ' \, Nicholas Smith, V.'ill a n 

fjonion, Rniieit Nyiootul-, I. P. ; 

firenteU, Past .>■> Want, S. 5. 


was quite useless to discuss the matter after the 
money had been voted,—an amendment was 
moved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, re¬ 
stricting the sum to 250,000/. as being all that 
was immediately necessary for this branch of 
the public service.—This sum was agreed to. 

Mr. Arbuthnot moved a giant of 20,000/. for 
making and lcpairing roads and biidges in the 
highlands of Scotland. 

Mr. Cordon said, he was at a loss to under¬ 
stand why a sum should annually be voted for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, the house were in some 
degree pledged to this expense, by the 43 d of 
! the King, c. 80 . The civilization and impiovo- 
ment of the Highlands had been gieuiiy pro- 
1 mored by the communications which had been 
opened through them.—This sum was then 
agreed to. 

Mi. Arbuthnot moved a grant of CO,COO/, to- 
waids defraying the expense of building the 
Penitentiary at Milbank. 

Mr. Gordon obseived, that very large sums 
had been already expended on the J\ iiit'-ntiary 
House at Milbank. But this house h id bv-'i so 
built th it it \v as necesoai y to ]i«,ve sevi ral of the 
towers talon down .md u-built. 

Mr. Lock : ,a -t sod, no less than 71,000/. 
above the sum at which the expense of this pri¬ 
son was oupinallv'’otimaied, had alriadv been 


Ifurst, JO bet 

TELf.ms.— Sir W. nuiTu ch-, an 1 John C i! i\.fi. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 4. 


1 voted ; and, as a prison, it had totally failed to 
produce th'- tfleet which the house had in view, 
namely, to d.tt-rf.om die commission of crime. 
It might, indeed, lu.ve produced the aim ndment 
of the criminal; but ihat was of small impoitance, 
! computed with the object of detailing from the 


Indemnity Bill.] This bill was reposed, commi-sion ofemne. L might be Chnstian-like 
and the amendments made id the committee to endeavour to i< hum thes; people, and to send 


yesterday woe agree I to. them into the wmld m a nvue comtoitable con- 

The Lord Chancellor intioduccd a clause, to dition than they vveie in before. The woild, 
obviate the objection made by the Mai quis of however, could di>pcnse With them ; for, he 
Lansdown, in the committee, to that part of beloved, the chasm in society, occasioned by 
the bill which included Iieland. This clause ex- the removal of culpiits, could always be soon 
tended the indemnity foi am Us in In-land only fill’ d up. Notwithstanding all the sums ex- 
to cases in which arrests had been made for of- pended by the coutiliy m p,tsons, and establish- 
fences charged to have been committed in Great ments of vanous descriptions, they found that 
Britain. This clause was agreed to, and the crimes wcic peipetualiy incu-asing, instead of 
vyord ‘Iieland’ was struck out of the former 1 decreasing. Time were other means to which 
part of the bill. 1 they ought to turn tin ir attention. A vigilant 

The bill was then ordered to be read a third police ought to be established. T he metiopolig 

time to-morrow. ought to he divided into dmnets, and a stucter 

- watch set over ihos'- individuals who were habi- 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. tu . atw 1 l t0 f nm< *’ who wcrt known not » *»l>. 

tain their living by honest means. It was said, that 

Wednesday, March 4 . our prisons were nui series of crime ; that the com- 

Misceelaneou'S Estimates.] On the mo-; paratively innocent, from associating with hard 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the f cned criminals, returned to society much worse 
house resolved itself into a committee of supply. | members than when they entered the prisons. 

T he right hon. gentleman then moved, that the I Why, he would ask, in the prisons of this nietro- 
sum of 500,000/. be granted to his Majesty, to j polls, should persons, whose guilt was not esta- 
providc for such expenses of a civil nature in blished, be kept five or six weeks in the company 
Great Britain, as do not form part of the oidi- of hardened cnniinala i At present, instead of the 
nary charges of the civil list. criminals being punished, society was punish- 

Aftei some observations from Mr. Tierney, ed ; and society was punished because it was so 
on the new practice of calling for grants before idle and inattentive to the subject, 
their necessity had been ascertained, so that it Mr. Long said, the objections to the Peniten- 
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tiary at Milbank ought to have been stated at 
an earlier period. It ought to be recollected, 
that the Penitentiary was adopted by pailiament 
after a great deal of discussion. He was asto¬ 
nished that the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
should consider the amendment of the persons 
in that piison a secondai y object. The hon. 
gentleman had said, what was peif-oily true, 
that innocent peisons, fiom mixing with hard¬ 
ened criminals in piison, came out depraved. 
Dili he mean to say, then, that a system by 
which the amendment of prison?'s was pro¬ 
moted, was not worth the attention of the 
house r It wj.i true that one o>- two toweis had 
been pulled down and lebudt. Those who 
planned and supeiintended the building had imt 
the choice of the situation, winch w is point d 
out by act of I'm liament. A sm..ll pait o! the 
budding •■.:(! given wav, but the cair- ■ w is 
known, and liom tin- means which had b w 'n 
adopted- no ruidi ; apprehension was entertain¬ 
ed. All who had visited the biuMuig ago-.d, 
that it Could not e 'ssiLilv be constructed m a 
plan better calcuieed to answei the object 111 
view, h he system appealed, as far as they h id 
yet li.id au\ eitpeiu nee of it, to answer the pur¬ 
pose ol tho.ii. who mojected it. This w..s vei y 
much .-win ; to an hon. h iend ol his {hear, hear) 
wli" had d. voted all his fim ■ to this object (Mi. 
lloihi'ci.) Mi.!: t i on-utii! vigii mce and 
g.ti;i ■ inieiid. n o, the Impt s of tnj house horn 
this p.ison would h" ti i united ; f.u it would 
otii ‘iwiic ..oon u.icp.v nno .1 common mason. 

Ah. La!. explain ’d.—The nghr hon. 
gentleman h.nl verv much misunderstood him, 
it li. supposed tu.it he considoicd the amend- 
nn nt uf p tsoneis a v combi 1 v considemtion. 
lie lud nuavlv s..nJ, tint it was s 'Cund.n v with 
refeu nee to the jn eater considemtion of pie- 
venti.i^ ciline. 

Mi. A/ bun, not appealed to the lion, member 
for Shieivslvn i (Mi. B. nnetj as to the melioia- 
tion in the conduct of the pnaineit. in the Pe¬ 
nitential V. 

Mi. Brunet bore testimony to the excellent 
manni'i m which the Penitential y was con- 
ducti d. 

Mr. IVynn said, when tlu v considoicd the 
great expense which the tinnspoitntion of of- 
ronileis occasioned to the cwuntiy, and how 
little satisfactoi y the result had been, particul.u ly 
in the case of females, they could not fail to 
view the Penitential y as most beneficial to the 
country. 

The giant was then agreed to. 

The following sums were successively voted: 

A sum of 11,048/. 12 j. 'id. “to defiay the 
expense ol the establishment of the Penitentiary 
house, fiom the 24th day of June 1818, to the 
24th day of June 1819.” 

A sum ot 25,ooo/., “ to defray the expense 
of law charges for. the year 1818.” 

A sum of 89,368/. I4j. l od. “ for defraying 
the expense attending the confining, maintain¬ 
ing, and employing convicts at home, for the 
year 1818.” 
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A sum of 6 ;ooo/. “ for defraying the expenses 
that may Ik incurred for prosecutions, 8tc. re¬ 
lating to the coin of this kingdom, for the year 
1818.” 

A sum of 3,ooo/. “ to defray the expense of 
the National Vaccine Establishment, for the year 
1818.” 

A sum of 17,000/. “ to defray the charge for 
piinting act3 of pailiament for the two houses of 
parliament, for the sheriffs, clerks of the peace, 
and chief magistrates throughout the United 
Kingdom, and for the acting justices throughout 
Great Biitain, also for printing bills, imports, 
evidence and other papers and accounts for the 
i lease ofl.oids, for the year 1818.” 

A sum of 427/. 3j. ‘id. “ to make good the 
d hcieiwv of the grant of 1817, for piinting 
.750 cop; i of the 7 1st volume of Journals of 
'il.- Tous. of Commons.” 

A ;• m ot 1,41 -,/. i :>j. 7 d. “ to make good the 
dclicien-v ot the grant ot 1817, for defraying 
the e;>jf.. se ot piinting bills, reports, and other 
panels, In o.uii oi die House of Commons du- 
l rng the l.e.t session. ’ 

A sum ot 2 , 200 /. “ to den ay the expense of 
p'intii),;- the votes of the House of Commons 
dming the pres-nt session ot pailiament.” 

A su n of c, 82 i/. is. li d. “ to make good 
the deliei ucy of the grant for the year 1817, 
for i ;-pi intmg journals and reports of the House 
oi Comm ms.” 

A sum of 1,969/. 6j. 3d. •* to defray the ex¬ 
pense in the present st-ss an for printing 1150 
copies of the Genual Index to sixteen volumes 
or Journals of the House of Lords, from the 
‘jotii to the 35th volume both inclusive.” 

A sum of 2 , 777 /. “ to defray the expense of 
confining and maintaining criminal lunatics, for 
the year is 18 .” 

A sum of 12,500/. “ for the relief of American 
loy.ihsts for the year 1818, and that the Slid 
sum be issued and paid without any fee or other 
deduction whatsoever.” 

A sum of 1,7 r >o/. “to defray the charge of 
the superannuation allowances or compensations 
to retiii'd cleiks and other odicers formerly 
employed in the office of the commissions!s for 
auditing the public accounts, for the year 1818.” 

A sum ot 33i»/. lOj. “ to defray the charge of 
the superannuation allowances or comiiensationi 
to letired cleiks and other otficeis formeilyem¬ 
ployed in the lottery office, for the year 1818.” 

A sum of 620/. “ to defray the charge of the 
supei annuation allowances or compensations to 
letiied ofliceis foimerly employed in his Ma¬ 
jesty’s mint, foi the year 1818 .” 

A sum of 26 <>/. 13 .i. 4 d. “ to defray the charge 
of the superannuation allowance or compensation 
to one of the late paymasters ot Exchequer Bills, 
for the yeai 1818.” 

A sum of i l to/. “ for defraying the charge 
of the civil establishment of the settlement of 
Sierra Iyone in Atiica, from the 1st day of 
January to the 8 1 st day of December 1818.” 

A sum of i3,4-io/. “ for decaying the charge 
of the civil establishment of the province of 
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Nova Scotia in America, from the istdnyof 
January to the 3 1st day of December i8i«.” 

A sum.of 12,605/. “ for defraying the charge 
of the civil establishment of New South Wales, 
from the 1st day of January to the 31st day of 
December iris.” 

A sum of 10,800/. “ for defraying the chaige 
of the civil establishment of theprovince of Upper 
Canada in America, horn the 1 st day of January 
to the 31st day of December 1818.’’ 

A sum of 6,757/. 10 j. “for defraying the 
charge of the cn ll establishment of the province 
of New Biunswick in America, from the 1st 
day of Januaiy to the 31st day of December 
1818.” 

A sum of 5,185/. “ for defraying the charge 
of the civil establishment of the island of New¬ 
foundland in America, from the l st day of Ja¬ 
nuary to the 31st day of December 1818.” 

A sum of 3,760/. “ for defraying the chaige 
of the civil establishment of the island of Saint 
John (now called Piince Edward Island) in 
America, from the 1st day of January to the 
31st day of Decembci l«18.” 

A sum of 3,301 1.10s. for “defraying the charge 
of the civil establishment of the Bahama Islands, 
in addition to the salaries now paid to the pub¬ 
lic officers out of the duty fund, and the inci¬ 
dental charges attending the same, from the 1 st 
day of Januaiy to the .‘list day of December 
1818.” 

A sum of 2 ,do/, “for defiaying the chaige 
of the civil establishment of the island of Cape 
Breton in America, fiom the 1st day of Januaiy 
to the 31st day of December 1818.” 

A sum of 600 /. “ for defraying the charge of 
the civil establishment of the island of Dominica, 
from the 1st day of Januaiy to the 31st day of 
December J818.” 

A sum of 80,000/. “ to defray the amount of 
bills drawn or to be diawn from New bouth 
Wales tor the year 1818.” 

A sum of 1,092/. 14/. l i\d. “ to pay off and 
discharge exchequer bills issued per acts 7 and 
11 of Anne, remaining in the chests of the tellers 
of the exchequer, together with the interest due 
upon them outstanding and unprovided for.” 

A sum of 4,655/. ?/. 5J. “ being the amount 
of the annuity gi anted to the trustees of her late 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte Augusta 
and his Serene Highness Leopold George Fic- 
derick Prince of Cobourg, which would have 
accrued from the 10th day of October 1817 to 
the 6th day of November following, the day of 
her Royal Highness’s death. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a 
grant of 725,681/. 12/. 3 d. “ on account of the 
sum of two millions to be applied by his Ma¬ 
jesty, in conceit with his Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands, towards improving the defences 
of the Low Countries, by viitue of the Conven¬ 
tion concluded on the 13th of August, 1814.” 

Mr. IVarre observed, that, by the treaty of 
1815, there was to be set apart 60 millions of 
livrea, out of the 125 million* of livres which 
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was to be paid by France to the Netherlands, 
for the reparation of the fortresses on the Fle¬ 
mish frontier. The whole expense of the repa¬ 
ration of these fortresses was estimated at 137 
millions of livres. He did not know whether 
these 60 millions had already been expended 
by the King of the Netherlands towards the 
repair of the fortresses; and he could wish to 
leceive some information from the noble lord 
on this subject. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the house would re¬ 
collect, that Holland bad made over certain 
colonies to Great Britain, and England had 
contracted to support the fortifications upon the 
frontiers of Holland. The 60,000,000 of livres 
alluded to were to be applied to the same pur¬ 
pose. We were to support the fortifications on 
the important line he had mentioned; the plans 
were fui nished l>y the engineers, and subjected 
to the inspection of the Duke of Wellington ; 
and it was necessary that they should have his 
approval. A great part of the contributions, 
settled to be applied to the fortifications, had 
been applied to those works; and what his right 
hon. friend now proposed to the house was to 
be employed foi the same purpose. In all cases, 
the funds had been applied as fast as they were 
furnished, but the whole 60,000,000 had not 
been applied, as they had not been received. 
The stipulation had been, that this count)y 
was not to expend moie than 2,000,000/. upon 
the whole. 

Mr. IVarre thought, th.it in one article of 
the tKaty there was a clause of vciy ambiguous 
meaning. We there expressed our determina¬ 
tion, anti took upon out selves, to maintain the 
King of the Netherlands upon his throne, and the 
fanulyof Oi ange,binding oui selves to 3,000,000/. 
Upon the whole, he wished to know how far we 
were liable to beealled upon for that third million. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the whole sum that 
wc were bound to pay could not exceed 
2 , 000 , 000 /. for supporting the fortifications, as 
appeared on the face of the tieuty. 

Mr. IVarre said, he would lead the clause to 
which lie alluded. (The hon. gentleman then 
read the clause, which declared, that we should 
bear “ such further charges as might be agreed 
upon, towards the final and satisfactory settle¬ 
ment,” &c. as he had stated, “ not exceeding, 
in the whole, the sum of 3, 000 , 000 /.”) The 
house had been told about ?, 000 , 000 /., but here 
there was evidently a sum of 3 , 000 , 000 /. men¬ 
tioned. 

'File Chancellor of the Exchequer was very 
confident, that the sum never was intended to ex¬ 
ceed 2 , 000 , 000 /.; but,from what the hon. gentle¬ 
man observed, he recollected that there was a 
piovision respecting a cession, for which a sum 
of 1 , 000 , 000 /. was stipulated.' The concluding 
article, which, as the hon. gentleman had ob¬ 
served, was not very clear, had no other inten¬ 
tion than had been stated. The meaning of 
the whole was, that the total charge should 
not exceed 3,000,000/., it being understood that 
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2 , 000 , 000 /. was to be the extent of the sum for 
the fortifications. 

Mr. Vfarre said, the clause was certainly not 
very perspicuous, for the million which the l ight 
hon. gentleman had mentioned was afqurth mil¬ 
lion. The first additional article stipulated the 
payment of 1,000,000/. sterling to Sweden, “for 
satisfaction aforesaid.” 2,ooo.ooo/. were then 
stipulated lor foitilieations; and the third clause, 
which war. not very clear, was the clause that 
might biing the charge of a fourth million on the 
country. The third clause of the additional 
article was “ that Great Britain do bear equally 
with Holland such further charges as may be ne- 
cessaiy,” See. ; and it aftei wards proceeded “ for 
maintaining the family of Orange on the throne, 
See.” not exceeding 3,ooo,ooo/. to be defrayed 
by Gic.it Biitain. 

Loid Cust'neayji said,he could assure the hon. 
gi ntleman, that that pait of the treaty re 1 .tive to 
the fortification; was fully undcistood, as well 
as the other parts. 

Mr. Ticnici/ s.ad, lie supposed, that, besides 
the 2,000,000/. for the foitiliev.tions, we were 
bound to piovidi , as far as might be required, 
towuicis the 3,ooe,c;i)0/. 

The i evolution was then agreed to-; the house 
resumed, and the repent was o;doted to be 
biought up on I'tiday next. 

J\<'omi:-Taa Rici l'Ka'.] Mi. ilronyhain rose 
to :,ubmu a pioposal to the house for carrying 
into effect a measure m which, lie supposed, 
they would not be unwilling to second him— 
the destruction of all th it lemained of that odious 
and inquisitoii.il impost, the property tax. He 
supposed that the house would so Jittie hesitate 
upon the subject, that lie should scarcely detain 
them by saying one woid in support of his mo¬ 
tion. The i ight hon. gentleman (the Chancelioi 
of the Exthcipi'T) had gi\en assuiances, that 
steps should be taken foi the destruction of all the 
income-tax leturns, which had been preserved, 
throughout the country. Jt appeaieel, however, 
that ius instructions had been so tardily com- 
pit- d with, that the i etui ns were every where to 
be lound. They weie sold as waste paper, and 
so widely dispelsed, that a man could h.nelly go 
into g shop in some parts of the country without 
seeing his name at full length, with an ac¬ 
count of hie. piopc; ty, and all the detail of his 
cii cumstances. A citculai lettci had been writ¬ 
ten fi om the tax-office, to direct all persons 
who had the keeping of those returns, before 
destroying them, winch they were to do, to 
take and pieservc copies for the purpose of 
h iving them sent to, and kept in, the office in 
London. After the communications which had 
been made with the right hon. gentleman, no 
notice had been taken of the business, till, on 
application from some friends, he was induced 
to ask whether the copies were preserved, or 
whether any returns were yet in the hands of 
persons in diffeient parts of the country? It was 
plain that it mattered very little whether the 
copies or originals were destroyed, provided 
other copies were preserved. The Chancelioi 
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of the Exchequer had replied, that copies were 
kept, but the names were left out; in other re¬ 
spects, accurate copies were preserved: but if 
an accurate copy was kept, it was evident that 
any man who saw his neighbour’s return, from 
seeing it would know as well, almost, that it 
was the return of A. B., as if he saw A. B.’s 
name at the head of it, or it was signed by him. 
What, then, was the necessity for keeping copies 
at all ? It was, he believed, for checking returns 
of another kind in connexion with county-rates. 
But would not one single sum, a single line, 
shewing that the sum assessed upon some dis¬ 
trict was so and so, be sufficient; would it not 
do to state the assessment upon the riding, or, if 
not, upon the parish, and to allow all the parti¬ 
culars to be destroyed ? The object would be 
fulfilled as' well by that mode as by any other. 
If pei sons who had been written to had not com¬ 
plied with the letter cf the tax-office, it shewed 
that that office had no power. The mode which 
lv* should propose for coming at the end he had 
i n view, would be, to appoint a committee for the 
purpose of seeing what steps had been taken, 
lie trusted that no objection would be made to 
this; indeed, the proposition was so reasonable in 
itself,that he could not think it would be objected 
to. lie could not think that the circular would 
have its effect, judging as he might from the 
slow manner in which all returns were made by 
a o-i tain office to that house. He by no means 
intended to impute any thing to hts hon. and 
lea; nod friend at the head of it; but there was 
somt thing apparently in the vet y nature of the 
office that made them very tardy in expediting 
any returns that might be ordered by the house. 
As far back as the 3d of February an account 
had been moved for, which was very important. 
Bvthe disccntinu nice of the property-tax many 
officers had become sinecure placemen. Either 
nine commissioners had received 1,100/. per 
annum, or eleven commissioners 900/. per an¬ 
num, he was not certain which. The object 
of the motion was, to discover what pensions 
those persons had, or what others had, con¬ 
nected with them, and whether they had any 
other places. For this information, it had been 
considered expedient by the hon. member for 
Shrewsbury to move for returns on those parti¬ 
culars. Notice had been given for a particular 
day, but the motion was postponed. On the 
ud of Febiuarv, however, it came on, and the 
return was ordered one calendar month before 
the time he was speaking, and it had not yet 
been laid before the house. If die motion had 
been for returns from the treasury, they would 
have been made long ago ; indeed, in an ordi¬ 
nary way it might have Been made in half the 
time. It was very much the order with the de¬ 
partment of taxes to dislike the interference of 
the house, as having a tendency to impede their 
taxing opei ations; and the house were in no fa¬ 
vour with them any more than they were two 
years ago with the treasury. Ever since the dis¬ 
continuance of the property-tax, they had been • 
looked on with a suspicious eye. & house, or 
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part of a house, had been taken, he believed, ?nd, : matter of secrecy, it would be useful to keep 
if he understood rightly, was still in occupation , them as a sort of Cadastre*. 


for the preservation of the returns which formed 
the subject of his motion. There were no names, 
it had been said, on them ; but a stroke or two 
of the pen drawn over the names, an attempt at 
erasing them, would not pi event people who 
had e' es half as sharp as those who were ac¬ 
customed to such papeis, from seeing whose 
returns they really wete. A person bad not 
long ago sent for some goods to a chandler’s* 
shop, and they wete intnsmittcd to him, with 
what he certainly did not expect, a return of 
his neighbour’s ptoperty. On mentioning that 


o to such a 
> 


ivtll go 

in of every man's 


he was told, “ Oh, if you will 
place, you may have the retui 
property in the neighbourhood : such a man is 
dead—such a man was a bankrupt, and all his 
waste-paper was sold and the gieatei pait of 
that waste-paper happened to consist of pi operty- 
tax returns, by winch means cxposuies wete 
made of what certainly ought to have been con¬ 
cealed. The propeity-tax was done away; but 
its destruction was evidently a mattei of reguT 
in a certain quarter, though nine in ten thiough- 
out the country had loudly declared against it, 
and he believed that 99 out of too were of the 


Mr. Brougham, in explanation, stated, that he 
could find nothing in the book upon the table, 
which recoided the motion,, to s’gntfy that that 
motion had been complied with. 

Tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer ohsetved, 
that the learned gentleman would have found, 
upon referring to the vote office, that his con¬ 
ception was incorrect. 

Mr. Brougham said, he did not feel it Ins 
duty to refci to the vote office upon subjects of 
this natuie; theie was no tecord in the book 
befote the house. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he lose to express his 
entire concutrence with the opinion of his hon. 
and learned friend as to the refractoriness evin¬ 
ced by the different offices connected with the 
depnitment of‘taxes in complying with the 
oideis of the house, but he could not ag>ee 
with him in excepting the gentleman at the head 
ot that dep.ittment. He knew, however, that 
no blame could attach to the secret,u v, whose 
conduct was, in eveiy leaptct, h ghly credit, bin 
to himself.—But lie lose mom p.il'culuic to 
exptess the satisfaction which he felt in he.; mg 
the declaration of the Chatiudioi of the Ex¬ 


same opinion. He should therefore move “ that | chequer, that the cqunti v was not again, with 
a committee be appointed to inquire into the 


steps which have been taken to destroy the te 
turns of bodies corporate and individuals under 
the income-tax acts.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, lie 
doubted whether any benefit could possibly 
arise from the appointment of such a committee. 
The hon. gentleman was mistaken in his impu¬ 
tation on the tax-office ; the return to the mo¬ 
tion concerning inspectors of property-tax was 
made on the loth of February. With tespect to 
the ptoperty-tax, he had no wish to enter into 
its general merits, as he had no intention to pro¬ 
pose to parliament to renew it, during the conti¬ 
nuance of the peace. It was one of those mea¬ 
sures which, in time of war and danger, had been 
found necessary and advantageous ; but which 
would be highly objectionable, and, he hoped, 
would be found unnecessat y, during the conti¬ 
nuance of peace. {Hear.) The object of the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s motion was, that all 
papers of the description which he had alluded 
to, should be destroyed indiscriminately; but this 
could not be done, as some of them were abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the recovery of certain ar- 


I liis consent, to be affheted with that odious im¬ 
position, the propelty-t.'\. (.Not in time of 
pe.ice, said the Chancellor .of the J.xchequei. j 
Upon this declaiat.on, even is >t was e\pl ".w <1 
by the light hon. gentleman, he was ready to 
congratulate the i ounti \. 

Mr. Calvert hoped, that some nu.,.£*ir; 
would be taken to guaid against the vexation to 
which several peisons had been recently subject¬ 
ed, under the system for collecting the a-see* d 
taxes. In the course of the last live yx ns, 
survey had been made of the hou-es m hi., neigli- 
bouiliood,by which they v.-o ajse.s».la‘ .. .u,k- 
rent. Notwithstanding this, an assessor Lti!>, 
appealed, who thought piopu, without unv 
new survey, to mciea.se the asSts- incuts, sunn 
100 , some so, some TO per cent. And he 
begged to add, that ot loo appeals fm sm- 
charges, only one had been icpealed. 

Mi .Broughamm ie;.ly,said,tb.it the sole object 
of the motion was, the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to mqutic what returns, o: papers, con¬ 
nected with the property-tax, had been destiey¬ 
ed, or could be destioyed without injuiy to the 
public seivice. 'File tight hon. gentleman had, 


rears of the property-tax. Orders had been given j on a burner occasion, stated, that an otdei had 
for the destruction of every paper that was not j been issued horn the proper office for the de- 
necessary for the recovery of arrears and the struction of such papeis, and was it not rather 

calculated to excite suspicion as to the execution 
of this order, to find the present motion so ic- 
solutely resisted ? But there were some circum¬ 
stances connected with this motion which he 


necessary; 

detection of fraud. All returns of commercial 
property, included in schedule B, were such as, 
from the circumstances of such property, ought 
certainly to be destroyed, excepting such as . 

were necessary for the recovery of arrears. The felt it his duty to explain to the house, as they 

* The Cndn-lic n» a public register, kept funnel ly 
in some pi m me s of Flaw, ami now orileri il for the 
whole nt the kingdom, in which the quantity and 
value of landed property are inscribed m detail, ft 


returns of landed property ought to be pre¬ 
served. Two acts of parliament, passed in the 
year 1815, referred to those papers for the pur¬ 
pose of settling county rates and assessments, and _ _ i _ t _ i v .. 

as the value>oflanded property would never be a serves as a guide in the imposition of taxes. 
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appeared to manifest much less candour than he 
was generally disposed to ascribe to the right 
hon. gentleman. The secretary of the treasury 
had applied to him, in the early part of the 
evening, to know what motion he meant to 
bring forward. To this application he made a 
prompt and frank reply, by giving the right 
hon. secretary a copy of his intended motion, 
which copy, or a paper very much resembling 
it, he saw immediately afterwards put into the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
secretary or the treasury returned to him with 
this information—that the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer hud no objection to his motion; adding, 
that the only difference was, as to the nomina¬ 
tion of the proposed committee. He had, 
therefore, concluded, that there would be no 
objection to the motion for the appointment of 
the committee to-dav, provided he postponed 
the consideration of the names, which weie to 
compose that committee, until to-morrow. Such 
being his conclusion, lie communicated to several 
friends, who felt an interest, and were likely to 
speak upon the subject, that the business would 
t'-iminate in five minutes, no division, or discus¬ 
sion, being expected. These gentlemen had 
.iccoulingly left the house, and having thus 
hi ought them into a scrape through his reliance 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as that 
right hon. gentleman’s inclination was leported 
to him, lie found himself undei the necessity of 
moving the postponement of the discussion until 
to-morrow, or Monday. 

Mr. J.ambton ex pressed a hope, that the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer would give some ex¬ 
planation respecting the circumstances alluded 
to by his learned friend, for he could say, that 
his understanding with lespect to the icsult of 
the negotiation was the same as tli it of his lcai n- 
ed fi iend. 

The Chancellor of the F.xihequer said, that 
he had no objection to the postponement of the 
discussion, foi the accommodation of the learn¬ 
ed gentleman and his friends. An application 
was, no doubt, made to the leal ned gentleman 
for a copy of lii.s motion, and such application 
was in conformity with the piactice usually re- 
soited to for the occasional accommodation of 
each side of the house, lie had thus obtained 
a copy of the learned gentleman’s motion, but, 
undei standing that the learned gentleman insist¬ 
ed upon proposing the nomination of the com¬ 
mittee, to which lie could not assent, the treaty 
was broken off. 

Mr. Brougham assured the house, that lie 
had treated with the ambassador of the right 
lion, gentleman in perfect good faith, and he 
was led to think there would be no objection to 
his motion for the appointment of a committee; 
but it now' appeared from the language of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that if he him¬ 
self were allowed to name the committee, he 
should not oppose the motion. 

Mr. Lambton said, that, according to his un¬ 
derstanding, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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had expressed no objection to his learned friend’s 
motion, until he found, from seeing the names of 
the committee which his learned friend pro¬ 
posed, that the majority were not very likely to 
support his views. 

The further discussion of the motion was 
then adjourned till Tuesday next. 

Pauli amenta rv Reform.] Mr. Alderman 
Wood presented a petition of inhabitants of 
Leeds, praying for reform. This petition, he 
felt it his duty to state, contained some expres¬ 
sions of a peculiar character : but as he under¬ 
stood that other petitions containing similar ex¬ 
pressions had been t eceived by the house, that 
which he held in his hand would not, probably, 
be objected to. Still, he thought it right to 
state the expressions to which he alluded, 
namely, that the system by which that house 
was constiucted being the bane of the state, 
the only antidote was a reform, according to 
the principles of annual parliaments and univer¬ 
sal suffrage, upon the adoption of which it 
w'ould be an honourable house. The petition 
also prayed for the impeachment of the minis¬ 
ters, by whom the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act was proposed, and the power* 
created by that suspension so grossly abused, 
adding, that unless reform were acceded to, the 
petition ns would not be able to pay the inordi¬ 
nate taxes to which they weie subjected. 

The petition was oulercd to lie on the table, 
as was a petition to the same effect from George 
Edmonds, the chairman of a meeting consist¬ 
ing of 20,000 pei sons, at Birmingham.—The lat- 
r< r petition prayed the house to take its stand be¬ 
tween a despotic ministry and an enslaved people. 

Sir M. IF. HI Hey presented two petitions of 
inhabitants of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, each sign¬ 
ed by 20 pei sons, praying for reform, and de¬ 
precating anv indemnity act. The hon. baron¬ 
et, in presenting these petitions, thought it right 
to state, that he could not concur in the wishes 
of the petitioners for the establishment of uni¬ 
versal suffrage and annual pailiaments.—Order¬ 
ed to lie on the table. 

IS i.vk of England.] Lord A. Hamilton 
rose to submit a motion on the subject of the 
Bank. At a time, he observed, when it was 
evidently intended to continue the restriction of 
cash payments, it was, in his opinion, the duty 
of the house to look to the conduct of that esta¬ 
blishment with peculiar care, as well as to the 
proceedings of the minister, who was so inti¬ 
mately connected with it. With a view to un¬ 
derstand the conduct of the Bank, he felt it ne¬ 
cessary to move for copies of the notices issued 
by it for the payment of certain of itsnptes in cash 
within the last year. A pretty general impres¬ 
sion prevailed, that those notices were issued 
merely for the purpose of delusion, and to in¬ 
duce a belief that the Bank was in possession of 
the means,and was in the progress of preparing to 
resume its payments in cash. The house would 
recollect, that the minister professed to be desir¬ 
ous, and the Bank professed to be both,desirous 
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and ready, to resume cash payments. These 
notices were held forth to the country, as a pre¬ 
paratory step—or rather, as a partial incipient 
resumption. It was therefore due to the cha¬ 
racter of the Bank, as well as to the satisfaction 
of the country, to explain not only the motive 
and object of these notices, but also their practi¬ 
cal effect—their tendency to facilitate, or to acce¬ 
lerate, the great end in view. It was now clear 
that there was no intention of resuming cash 
payments, at the period prescribed by the 
existing act. A plea was advanced for post¬ 
poning that desirable measure arising out of cer¬ 
tain negotiations for foreign loans; but this he be¬ 
lieved to be a mere pretence. It was known that 
there was a great deal of cash afloat in this coun¬ 
try about two years ago, but now, comparative¬ 
ly, little was to be found in circulation, notwith¬ 
standing the boasted issue of cash fiom the 
Bank. This issue was, however, he apprehend¬ 
ed, but'very ti iiiing ; but trifling or not, its disap¬ 
pearance as fast as it was issued, evinced the lu- 
•mentable fact, that the existing legal coin, and 
thejexisting legal paper could not circulate to¬ 
gether ; ana that the country had not much rea¬ 
son to rely upon the professions, or promises, of 
either the Directors of the Bank or the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as to the probability of the 
removal of the restriction upon cash payments. 
But it was for the Bank to shew whether any, 
and what beneficial effect had arisen from the 
steps it was reported to have taken to prepare 
for the resumption of its payments in cash. 
This was the object ofhis motion, and that mo¬ 
tion could not be resisted by any such arguments 
as were advanced by the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer towards the close of the last session. It 
was then opposed as unnecessary, because the 
Bank were about to resume payments at a fixed 
and stated time—that time, it now appeared, was 
again to be postponed, and, therefore, it could 
not be, now, consistently resisted, unless it were 
shewn that some injury would result to the Bank 
from its adoption. The noble lord concluded 
with moving for a “ copy of any notice given 
by the Directors of the Bank to the public in the 
year 1817, respecting any payment of their 
notes in specie; together with an account of the 
amount of specie wnich in consequence of such 
notice the company of the Bank became liable 
to pay, and the amount actually paid, to the la¬ 
test period the same can be maae out.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
noble lord might easily have anticipated his ob¬ 
jections to this motion, if he had recollected the 
grounds upon which he resisted a similar motion 
in the course of the last year. Those grounds 
were, that nothing would be so unadvisable on 
the part of that house, as to interfeic with the 
conduct of the Bank in a case of this nature; 
that such interference was of all things most 
likely to derange the proceedings of that body, 
and to impede those preparations so essentially 
necessary for that final resumption of cash-pay¬ 
ments, which it was the wish of that house, and 
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of the country, to witness.—Yet the noble lord 
would deem it safe and convenient to biing 
those preparations into general notice, and for 
what purpose he could not divine. The best 
plan to pursue, was, to allow the Bank to pro¬ 
ceed silently and cautiously in the progress of 
its picparations. That it had taken up a vast 
number of notes, and issued cash to a consider¬ 
able amount, in consequence of the notices re¬ 
ferred to by the noble lord, was a fact which, he 
piesumed, no one would venture to deny, ft 
was also indisputable, that those notices were 
issued with a view of paving the way for the 
complete resumption of cash-payments. With 
respect to the circumstances which had since 
occuired, or which were likely to occur, to 
postpone that resumption, he was not then dis¬ 
posed to enter into them, but he would maintain, 
that the Bank had, in the notices alluded fo by 
the noble lord, given a pledge of its sinceiity, 
and preparation to resume cash-payments. The 
Bank, then, was intitled to confidence for the 
rectitude of its conduct, and the candour of its 
disposition, to comply with the wishes of pai - 
liament and the public, as soon as it should be 
deemed advisable to remove the restriction. 
He could not, therefore, sanction any measure 
which implied doubt as to this institution, and 
he felt it his duty to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Grcnfll obseivcd, that this motion was 
more interesting to the cause of the Bank than 
to that of the public ; and, therefore, he was sur¬ 
prised to find that no director had risen to speak 
upon it, especially as he had lately seen no less 
than four directors in the house. But he re¬ 
marked, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was always ready to step forward as the cham¬ 
pion of tnc Bank, without the aid of a single 
speech from any of the directoisof that insti¬ 
tution; of the votes of all'of whom, however, 
he was of course fully assured, especially upon 
any question connected with their own interest. 
The right hon. gentleman had had those votes 
whenever he (Mr. G.) brought forward any mo¬ 
tion with respect to the Bank. But the right 
hon. gentleman was not ungrateful, for when he 
(Mr. G.) objected to the allowance of half a 
million per annum to the Bank for performing 
the office of bankers for the public, and also to 
the grant of 300,000/., for managing the pay¬ 
ment of the interest upon our public debt— 
when he protested against such improvident, 
such inordinate giants, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer always stood foi ward as one of the 
contracting parlies, urging that, whatever the 
members of that house, or the people of the 
country, thought of these grants, the Bank ren¬ 
dered such services to the public as formed an 
ample compensation; but what those services 
were he had never accurately defined. As to 
the motion of his noble friend, the Chancellor of 
the^ Exchequer’s objections were the same, he 
perceived, as those which he had advanced to a 
similar motion in July last. The case of the 
country, as well as of the Bank, was, however, 

8 
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rather different at the present time. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer observed in July, that 
to accede to the motion would only serve to 
gratify an idle curiosity, as the Bank had virtu¬ 
ally resumed its payments in cash. But this was 
a statement which the right hon. gentleman 
would hardly venture to make on the present 
occasion. The motion of his noble friend, 
against which the right hon. gentleman had ad¬ 
vanced neither fact nor argument, was such as 
the house ought to adopt, especially with a view 
to obtain such information as was peculiarly ne¬ 
cessary to guide its judgment on the subject of 
the resumption of payments, on the 5th of July 
next. 

The house then divided. 


Ayes.11 

Noes.. . 34 


Majority .... 23 
Mr. Tierney then rose and said, he did not 
intend to enter at length into the giounds of the 
motion, of which he had given notice, respect¬ 
ing the amount of Bank notes in circulation. 
The house had already before them an account 
of the outstanding notes to the 3d of February 
last; he meant now to move for a similar ac¬ 
count for four weeks more, down to the 3d of 
March. Ilis reason was, that he was anxious, 
if possible, to see his way upon this subject. 
He should refer the points connected with the 
general management of the Bank, and involv¬ 
ing the whole, question of the resumption of 
cash-payments, to a future occasion, and a fuller 
house. But, unless gentlemen had made up 
their minds upon the subject, and were satisfied 
that cash-payments would not be resumed at the 
period fixed by parliament, they must feel an 
impatience to see whether, during the interesting 
period between this and the 5th of July, the 
Bank would do all that was possible for the pui- 
pose of resuming cash-payments. The Bank 
might be collecting great quantities of gold. 
He had no doubt that they were doing so, but 
the great increase of notes might countciact theii 
efforts. He believed most sincerely that many, 
very many, of the Bank directors were anxious 
to prepare for the resumption of cash-payments. 
He believed this to be particularly the desire of 
the governor of the Bank (Mr. Harman), a gen 
tleman of great experience and high character, 
a thorough bred English merchant of the old 
school, who knew the value of a wholesome 
state of the circulation to the commercial 
world. It was a most singular thing, that the 
right hon. gentleman, too, in the month of June 
last, had most peremptorily affirmed that there 
was not the smallest doubt of the Bank resum¬ 
ing cash.payments at the period fixed, and that 
it had virtually resumed them at that time. 
Now, if the Bank were really to resume cash- 
payments, it could not be doubted that a con¬ 
siderable reduction must be made in the number 
of their notes in circulation. Two opinions 
could not exist on that point. That, then, was 
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the cause of his alarm. He felt that it would be 
inconvenient to withdraw a large proportion of 
notes suddenly from ciiculation, and he should 
deprecate, therefore, any sudden and extensive 
reduction in the quantity circulated. He was 
anxious not to be misunderstood on this point. 
If, on the 5th of July, the Bank should be oblig¬ 
ed to withdraw one naif of their notes, in order 
to resume cash-payments, he should be very 
sorry that they should be obliged to withdraw so 
muen. But, to prevent the necessity of withdraw¬ 
ing any large quantity of notes, it was reason¬ 
able to expect that they would gradually with¬ 
draw, that they would gradually narrow, their is¬ 
sue of notes. If, then, the intention of resum¬ 
ing cash-payments were really entertained, some 
reduction in the issue must have taken place. 
How must the house be surprised to find, that 
they had acted in a manner directly contrary to 
this natural expectation, and that, in six months 
after parliament had been prorogued—that is, 
from July to December last—they issued more 
notes than had previously existed for several 
months. This would appear by looking at the 
issues for the last eighteen months, taking them 
in three periods of six months. The issue 
was,— 

From July to Dec. 1815, 26,300,000/. 

Fiom Dec. to July 1817, 27,400,000/. 

Fiom July to Dec. 1817, 29,256,000/. 

He was happy that he had made this statement 
in the presence of hon. directors, who would ex¬ 
plain this extraordinary increase of issue, when 
a decrease was so reasonably expected. There 
was an increase of not less than 2,000,000/. in 
twelve months, and during the time that such 
strong assurances of cash-payments were given. 
How could they have acted more dexterously, 
if their object had been to prevent the resump¬ 
tion of cash-payments ? Some gentlemen would 
explain this proceeding. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said, that nothing in the state 
of the finances at home would prevent the re¬ 
sumption of cash-payments. Would he now 1 
say that this increased issue was not of the 
gieatest use possible to his plans of finance? 
Would he say, that it did not contribute most ma¬ 
terially to enable him to make the flattering—(he 
did not wish to use an invidious term}—the flat¬ 
tering statements he had brought before the 
house ? Would he say, that he could have made 
his arrangements respecting exchequer-bills, if 
this increase had not taken place ? The extraor- 
dinary issues of the Bank were cither in accom¬ 
modation to the government, or to the public, 
or (a third purpose which he was scarcely at 
liberty to mention) to purchase exchequer-bills. 
They had accommodated government with ten 
millions} but 19 millions of their issue in the 
last six months still remained to be accounted 
for. Was the increase, then, for the accommo¬ 
dation of the public ? It evidently was not} for 
the amount of discounts was from 1,500,000/. 
to 2 , 000 , 000 /. This was easily accounted for, 
a? the rate of interest at the Bank was so high * 
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as five per cent., while the rate of interest else¬ 
where was lowered by the immense issues of 
the Bank. This subject was not very entertain¬ 
ing at that hour of the night, and in so thin a 
house; he would, theiefore, abstain from going 
into all the points connected wiih it; but thei e 
Was one point which he would mention, and 
which he begged the house to attend to ; it was, 
that it became very necessary to watch the Hank. 
They increased their issues so enormously, ci¬ 
ther to amass profit to themselves, or to accom¬ 
modate the government. Jf they had entertain¬ 
ed any intention of lesuming cash-payn ants, 
some icduction would have been obsei \ed inthen 
issues during the last four weeks, and would be 
found in every pci iod of four weeks till the 5th of 
July; for he would call for similar accounts at 
the end of every four weeks, and if no icduction 
took place, he would biing the subject in a dif¬ 
ferent form before parliament. The danger of 
foreign loans was not the object of inquiry. Mis 
object was to restore the circulation to a whole¬ 
some state. If, during the restriction, notes 
were issued with moderation, and as the state 
of the country warranted, he should have no 
objection to it. No man could be desirous of 
hoarding guineas while there was no panic in the 
state. But restriction led inevitably to profusion 
and ruin. He most confidently affirmed, that 
the personal property of this country was in the 
greatest jeopardy. This was not a hasty opinion; 
it was the result of much discussion, of mature j 
deliberation, and long time devoted to the in¬ 
quiry. He was fully convinced that some dread¬ 
ful calamity was inevitable, if the present system 
of finance were persisted in. He did not alfude 
to the extraordinary fluctuations of the funds, 
and other interesting sources of alarm which the 
country owed to Mr. Pitt. The whole question 
was, whether the notes circulated in this coun¬ 
try could ever become convertible into metallic 
currency. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
bad said, with a due quantity of parentheses, 
that it would be no inconvenience to the govern¬ 
ment, if the Bank were to resume cash-pay¬ 
ments. But let the Bank, then, state to him, why 
they had increased their issue. If no explana¬ 
tion were given; if the Bank remained in pio- 
found silence, sheltering themselves under the 
right hon. gentleman's majority of votes, and 
leaving him to fight their battles, he must sus¬ 
pect all that could be suspected. Just at the 
moment when reductions were expected, they 
had increased their issue, and thus ci rated an 
insuperable bar to the resumption of cash-pay¬ 
ments. The right hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving for “ an account of the total weekly- 
amount of Bank notes and Bank post bills in 
circulation from the 3 d of February to the 3d of 
March 1818; distinguishing, the Bank post bills, 
the amount of notes under the value of five 
pounds, and staring the aggregate amount of the 
whole.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he did 
not intend tp oppose the production of this ac- j 
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count, nor did he think the present a fit period 
for entering into a consideration of the general 
question. lie should only say, therefore, that 
he agreed for the most part with the principle 
maintained by the right hon. gentleman, that 
the reduction of the issues of the Bank was a 
necessary means and prepai alien for enabling 
them to lesume their cash-payments. He haa 
some limitations, however, to suggest to the 
bioad pioposition that it was the only means, 
which limitations had been very clearly explain¬ 
ed in rhe woik of a deceased friend both of his 
and of the right hon. gentleman—he meant the 
late Mr. Hem y Thornton. 

Mi. Manning denied that the Bank had ever 
sought to shelter itself behind the Chancellor .of 
the Exchiquer. The dncctoi s were prepared 
to justify evei y part of their proceedings. The 
right hon. gentleman had accused the Bank of 
enlarging their issues immediately after the last 
session of pail lament, as if the operation of the 
funds, and the p tyrnent of the public dividends 
in July last, did not sufficiently account for an 
increased quantity of paper in circulation at 
that period. lie could not at that moment, not 
having expected io hear the right hon; gentle¬ 
man's statement, mention the other circumstan¬ 
ces which might have contributed to an exten- 
sion of their issues; but he disclaimed, on the 
part of the Bank, any wish to extend them at 
that particular time. He had no intention to 
oppose the motion, and had never, when filling 
the chair of the duection, been averse to afford 
the house all the inioimation which, in its vigi¬ 
lance or jealousy, it might require. 

Mr. Grenfell remarked, that the increased is¬ 
sues alluded to by his right hon. friend had taken 
place, not at one period, but had continued du¬ 
ring the whole half-year ending in December 
of last year. The avei age circulation for that pe¬ 
riod exceeded by a sum of between 2,000,0007. 
and s,ooo,ooo/., the average circulation of. the 
corresponding six months of the year preceding. 
He would go fuither, and assei t, that tbe amount 
of circulating paper issued by the Bank of Eng¬ 
land for the last six months, was greater .than at 
any former period of equal duration since the 
yeai 1797. He wished the house,to, understand 
that the extent to which gambling in th; funds 
was carried on at the present moment was with - 
out piecedent or pmllel. (Hear, hear.) He 
did not say that the right lion, genrjeman was 
desirous of producing such an effect; but tile 
system on which he acted had an inevitable .ten¬ 
dency to create and encourage the evil. It had, 
in fact, caused a gieater degree of fluctuation in 
the value of the funds than had ever before been 
known ; and it might be traced in some measure 
to the unceitainty that existed on the subject-of 
renewing the restriction act. He cntieated the 
right hon. gentleman to put an end to this un¬ 
certainty by openly declaring his intentions, or, 
if the event depended on a contingency, to state 
what that contingency was. It was que,iojus^ 
tice to the public, that those who stood nearest 
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to the right hon. gentleman should not, by be¬ 
coming first acquainted with the secret, possess 
themselves of very considerable advantages. The 
right hon. gentleman was a moral man, and, he 
was sure, was not aware of the effects of the 
resent vacillation of the funds, or of the num- 
er of those who daily became its victims. The 
same uncertainty prevailed with respect to the 
right, hon. gentleman’s plan of finance for 
the year, anct whether it was in his contempla¬ 
tion to fund exchequer-bills. He could not 
conceive any adequate reason for all this con¬ 
cealment; and he again entreated the right hon. 
gentleman, either now or at some early oppor¬ 
tunity, to give the public some information on 
the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he felt 
himself called upon to say a very few words, af¬ 
ter what had fallen from the* hon. gentle¬ 
man. He denied, and challenged the hon. gen¬ 
tleman to shew, that any thing he had ever ut- 
tered with relation to the finances of the coun¬ 
try, had led to the encouragement of gambling 
in the funds. He likewise denied that any per¬ 
sons had received, or would receive, private in¬ 
formation from ‘him of what financial arrange¬ 
ments he proposed to submit to parliament for 
the service of the year; and he treated the in¬ 
sinuation, therefore, with the contempt which it 
deserved. {Hear, hear.) He did not think it! 
consistent with his public duty to make the dis¬ 
closures suggested by the hon. gentleman, and 
he should leave it to the house to judge, whe¬ 
ther he was not more likely to promote gambling 
by any premature or partial declarations than by 
preserving a perfect silence on the subject. 

Mr. Tierney, in reply, observed, that the 
country was entitled to look to the Bank for the 
protection of its currency; it was the condition 
of their charter, and the tenure by which they 
enjoyed all their advantages, if he should, 
therefore, observe, that they failed in making 
those timely and gradual preparations which 
alone could enable them to restore the circulation 
to a sound state, his only course would be to 
draw the attention of the house and the public 
to their conduct. He should then contend that 
the Bank had forfeited their claim to any further 
confidence. The hon. director (Mr. Manning) 
smiled, but he must repeat, that die Bank were, 
on this question, bound to act separately and in¬ 
dependently of the right hon. gentleman (die 
Chancellor of the Exchequer). If the Bank neg¬ 
lected to take those necessary and precaution¬ 
ary measures which must precede their return to 
cash payments, happen when it might, the re- 
sponsibility would belong to them, and not to 
tne government. With regard to foreign loans 
negotiated in this country, it could not be pre¬ 
tended that they would be facilitated by the re¬ 
sumption of cash-payments. The house' cer¬ 
tainly did not know how far the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman might wish to see our allies accommo¬ 
dated ; but hotoeVer that might be, with this the 
Bahfhad fiotffingto do. They had a plain. 
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simple course to pursue. He could not help 
thinking that the non. director, who had twee 
passed die chair, must, with his experience, be 
able to state the cause of the increased' issues 
subsequent to the last session of parliament. A| 
he would not, however, give any reason, he 
(Mr. Tierney) must find one for himself. He 
entertained much private friendship for the hon. 
director, but he could not forego his public du¬ 
ty ; and if he should find in April next that the 
Bank were still proceeding in their present ca¬ 
reer, he should'move certain resolutions, decla¬ 
ratory of the opinion of parliament, for the pur¬ 
pose of giving that security to the property of 
the country which he conceived it would, under 
such circumstances, require. 

Mr. Grenfell, in explanation, observed, that he 
had not imputed, or meant in the moat distant 
way to impute, any corrupt or dishonourable 
practices to the right hon. gentleman (the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer), of whose persanaTpu¬ 
rity no man was more satisfied than himself. 

The motion was then put, and carried. 

Ways and Means.] The house went into 
a committee of ways and means. The account 
of Exchequer bills issued under act 51 GeO. S. 
(presented on the 12th of Febnui y) was refer¬ 
red to the said committee, and the following re¬ 
solution was agreed to. “ That, towards raising 
the supply granted to his Majesty, there be is¬ 
sued and applied the sum of 21,448/. 12j. 6i. 
paid into the Exchequer, pursuant to an act of 
the 5lst year of his present Majesty, for enabling 
his Majesty to direct the issue of Exchequer 
bills to a limited amount, for the puiposesandin 
manner therein mentioned, and which lenuips 
for the disposition of p:u liament.” 

Coi’YKioiiT Bi.m.-I A petition of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford against this bill, was presented, 
ana ordered to lie on the table. 

Mutiny Bill.) This bill was read a se¬ 
cond time. 

Mutiny Act Mistake Bill.] Lord Pal¬ 
merston moved, that the Mutiny Act, 55 Geo. 
3. c. 108. be entered as read. This being done, 
the noble lord brought in a bill “ to rectify h mis¬ 
take in an act passed in the 55th year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, for punishing mutiny and 
desertion, and to indemnify certain persons in 
relation thereto.”—Head a first time. 

Marine Mutiny Bill.] Mr. Croker 
brought in a bill “ for the regulating of his Ma¬ 
jesty^ Uoyal Marine Forces while on shore.”— 
Read a fii st time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, March Sth. 

Bank Restriction Act.] TJtfEarl of Lau¬ 
derdale rose to move for s variety of accounts, 
in order that the house might have before it ac¬ 
curate information respecting the effects of the 
Bank Restriction, which, in some shape or other, 
must soon come under discussion.—The noble 
earl moved first, for in account of the market 
Bb 
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prices-of gold and silver of different denomina¬ 
tions, and the rates of exchange at Hamburgh, 
Lisbon, and Pans, from the 1st of January 
1818, up to the latest time at which they could 
be furnished.—The noble carl then observed, 
that there was a difference in the price of Spa¬ 
nish dollais and silver in bars, owing to the dif¬ 
ference in the quantity of alloy. The quantity 
required to the ounce was 480 grains, but there 
weie 20 grains more of pure silver in the ounce 
of standard silver than in dollars, ft was very sin¬ 
gular, however, that, according to the accounts 
v.-hjeh had bei n presented to the house, the ar- 
nclc which had qo grains less of pure silver 
should be described as the highest in pi ice. 
From the evidence which had been given by the 
refiners, it appeared that the price, however 
small the difference might be, was invariably 
regulated by the quantity of pure silver in the 
ounce; but theie was a veiy suspicious circum¬ 
stance in the account which had been produced. 
It appealed that in all the accounts bcfoic the 
bullion committee, the word “ stand,ud” had 
been added to silver; but in the account to 
which he alluded, the w'ord “ standaid” had 
been omitted. There was, therefore, no know¬ 
ing what degree of alloy the silver in question 
might contain, and, of course, no means of mak¬ 
ing a comparison. lie therefoie moved, that 
there be laid before the house an account st iting 
the numbei of grains of pure silver am! alloy in 
the ounce of bar silver and in dollars. 

The noble rail then moved that theie be laid 
before the house an account of the average 
amount of bank-notes, and bank post bills, in 
circulation during each half year, fiom January 
1797 to January 1818, inclusive.—The whole 
of these accounts were ordered. 

Nkpaui. War.] The Lord Chancellor stated, 
that he had received a letter from the marquis 
of Hastings, governor-general and commander- 
in-chief of his Majesty’s troops in India, dated 
at Cawnpore, in September last, acknowledging 
the receipt of the Loid Chancellor’s letter, com¬ 
municating the thanks of the house for his con¬ 
duct in India, (see vol. 1, p. 111), and express¬ 
ing his high sense of the honour thus conferred 
upon him. 

Ordered to be entered upon the Journals. 

Indi mxity Bill.] The Earl of Liverpool 
moved the third reading of the indemnity bill. 

Lord Auckland said, that notwithstanding the 
alterations which had been made in this bill, 
many of which he acknowledged to be im¬ 
provements, he could not bring his mind to ac¬ 
cede to it. His objections to it appeared to him 
insurmountable, but he should endeavour to 
comprise his statement of them in as few sen¬ 
tences as possible. At the same time he must 
observe, that, great as his objections to the mea- 
suie were, he did not mean to propose a motion 
which should be a diicct negative to it. What 
he should recommend was, that the bill be ic 
committed, with a view to its being divided into 
two bills in the committee. Only one ground 
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of defence had been laid for the measure when it 
was brought forward, namely, that ministers or 
magistrates might have arrested persons impro¬ 
perly, through mistake or from zeal for the public 
good, and it was proper that parliament should 
protect the magistrates who had ordered such 
arrests. As far as this defence fail ly went, he 
should he willing to admit the application of the 
bill, though he could not but regret that so very 
small a portion of information on the subject 
had been laid before their lordships; and that, 
with regard to the necessity of this protection 
of the magistrates, their lordships had nothing 
before them but assumption. The noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack had, on a for¬ 
mer night (see page 678.) supposed the case 
of a magibtiate, dismissing a tumultuous as¬ 
sembly of 12,000 persons; and had asked, would 
their lordships ail low that magistrate to be ex¬ 
posed to 12,000 actions ? Now, it so happened, 
that a magistrate in the situation supposed was 
already indemnified by the 24th of Geo. 2; for, 
accoiding to that act, no action can be maintained 
against a magistrate, unless it be brought within 
six months after the aiiest. If, then, theie were 
any actions which had been commenced within 
the time specified for such cases, it might be 
reasonable to call on their lotdships to provide 
for them, but not for others. In fact, nothing 
could be more absuid and inconsistent than the 
giounds on which it had been attempted to sup- 
poit this bill. Their lordships had been told 
by the noble duke who introduced it, that it was 
a necessary consequence of the suspension of the 
habeas corpus; but this ground, even after all the 
explanations which had been given, appeared 
unintelligible. The defence seemed to resolve 
into this—that when, in consequence of the sus¬ 
pension of the habeas corpus, a number of arrests 
had been made by magistrates, the circumstance 
of those magistrates having acted with a view to 
the public good under the existing law, rendered 
it necessary that they should have an indemnity; 
but, in the preamble of the bill, there was no 
ri feience to the acts of the last session, nor to 
any actions brought against magistrates. The 
other ground of defence, the necessity of not dis¬ 
closing information, was equally unstable. It was 
to the real ciicnmstances of the case their lout- 
ships had to look, in considering whether mi¬ 
nisters had established any ground for passing 
this bill. Now, wh.it were the circumstances ? 
A committee of secrecy had been appointed, 
under the pretence of inquiring into the state of 
the country, and the conduct of ministers under 
the suspension of the habeas corpus, but, in fact, 
with the sole view of stifling all effectual inquiry. 
What did the icportof that committee contain? 
What could it be expected to contain ? When 
it was brought forward, their lordships had 
found it merely a sort of newspaper abstract of 
the proceedings at Derby, terminating with a 
pompous encomium on the conduct of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers, and the magistrates who had 
earned the habeas corpus suspension act into 
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execution. The bill, however, did not confine 
its protection to these highly commended mi¬ 
nisters and magistrates, but extended the indem¬ 
nity to every menial agent who had been em¬ 
ployed under them, to all the base informers 
-and spies, at whose instigation every act which 
was really criminal appeared to have been com¬ 
mitted. Why were these men to be protected ? 
On innocent men, at least men against whom no 
charge could be preferred in a court of justice, 
a mark of infamy was allowed to remain. It 
was most unjust that this protection should be 
given to concealed evidence. Such a practice 
was perfectly hostile to the spiiit of English 
jmisprudence, which requited that the accuser 
should not be heard in secret, but should be 
confronted with him against whom he brought 
his charge. This sanction given to secret infor¬ 
mation was deeply to be deplored, and he al¬ 
most equally regretted that their lordships had, 
in the committee, given their sanction to the 
preamble of this bill, which was so inconsistent 
with all the grounds on which it was pretended 
to be introduced, and the purposes to which it 
was proposed that it should be applied. For 
these reasons he should move, “ that the bill be 
ic-committed.” 

The Lord Chancellor put the question, that 
the woids “ now read a thiul time” stand part 
of the motion. 

Lord King said, he thought it necessary to say 
a few words on the motion made by his noble 
friend for le-committing the bill. In the shape 
in which the measure came before their lord- 
ships, it obviously extended the protection of 
indemnity too far, and much farther than any of 
the giounds on which the bill was pretender! to 
be introduced warranted. In fact, it was pro¬ 
posed to extend indemnity as fully to him who 
did not deserve it, as to him who did. It not 
only indemnified the magistrate who had acted 
in good faith under the suspension act, but the 
spy who had provoked the disorders which af¬ 
forded pretexts for that law. That this protec¬ 
tion of informers had been in view, from begin¬ 
ning to end, was evident ftom the manner in 
which the clause proposed for excepting these 
persons from the opetation of the bill had been 
opposed and rejected. It appeared clear that it 
had, from the first, nevet been intended to con¬ 
fine the bill to ministei s and magistrates; but to 
make it give a sweeping protection to the lowest 
agents. With respect to the preliminary mea¬ 
sure, the report of the committee, which pre¬ 
ceded the bill, it was notorious that the evidence 
on which that report was founded was altogether 
ex parte ; for their lordships had refused to refer 
to the committee any of the numetous petitions 
presented from persons who stated themselves to 
have been aggtieved,or seriously injured, by the 
suspension of the habeas corpus. It was unde¬ 
niable, that many persons had had-to endure 
solitary confinement for a great length of time. 
Why did not the committee inquire into their 
cases i The report of a former committee admit- 
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ted, that the spies employed to discover trea¬ 
sonable designs had instigated to acts which 
they were only employed to detect. Did not 
this warrant the suspicion that many of the per¬ 
sons who complained of the operation of the 
habeas corpus suspension, had suffered inno¬ 
cently ? The last report laid before their lord- 
ships stated, that, up to a certain period, it had 
been intended to bring the persons in custody 
to trial. He should be glad to be informed, 
when that intention had been abandoned ? He 
believed ihat the true reason of refraining to try 
them was, that ministers had no evidence against 
them, except what they had procured from their 
spies and informers. But, after the result of the 
proceedings on a charge of treason in West- 
minster-hall, where almost the whole case rested 
on the evidence of an informer, he did not think 
it'probable that any trial on such evidence could 
have been again contemplated. The period at 
which the intention of trying the persons de¬ 
tained had been abandoned, was, therefore, in 
all probability not very recent. When the bill 
was in the committee, their lordships had been 
told, that it was necessary to protect persons who 
had given information of illegal designs. Here 
he could not help asking himself, whether he 
was living in a country governed by law ? 
Was it possible to conceive, that, in England, 
it had now become dangerous for a man to do 
his duty to the public? Was it meant to be said, 
that if a man performed his duty, by giving evi¬ 
dence, tending to the punishment of ct imes, he 
was liable to assassination ? To this extent the' 
supposition on which the protection was called 
for went; but he never could be bt ought to 
think so ill of the people of England, as to be¬ 
lieve there could be any ground for such a ca¬ 
lumny. In what part of the world were wit¬ 
nesses so secuie as in this country? Their secu¬ 
rity rested on a solid foundation—on the pub¬ 
licity of all legal proceedings—on the excellent 
practice of confronting the accuser with the ac¬ 
cused. Witnesses were sate, because there were 
no secret tribunals to excite the jealousy and 
indignation of the people. The wav to bring 
witnesses into danger was the very practice 
which had been resorted to—the throwing a 
veil over their evidence—the taking of informa¬ 
tions without confionting the accuser with the 
accused. This was precisely the principle on 
which the inquisition acted. The holy office 
could, like his Majesty’s ministers, assign very 
plausible reasons for not making public the evi¬ 
dence on which its victims were cor sic nod to 
dungeons and toiments. This pi maple was' 
the most daneerous ever introduced into this 
count! y, and, if allowed to take root, would de- 
stioy every vestige of liberty. If bills of in¬ 
demnity of this sort were to become the conse¬ 
quence of the suspension-of the habeas corpus 
act, a most fatal encouragement to the abuse of 
power would be afforded. If all the bas - agents 
employed during the late unfortunate period, all 
the infamous spies, were to have protectioq and 
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reward, boats of those iniquitous beings would be 
created. The country would soon abound with 
such wretches as that Judkin Fitzgei aid of whom 
their lordships had heard so much. When mi¬ 
nisters were asking for the power which wa« 
put into their hands, they called upon parlia¬ 
ment to give it them upon their responsibility 
but, after obtaining that power, and exercising 
it, they shrunk from their boasted responsibilit' 
by refusing all inquiry. But this was not all 
they would, by the passing of this bill, establish 
a most dangerous precedent, and the act of 1 8 1 s 
would be quoted in support of future encroach* 
ments on the law ana constitution; for it was 
impossible that any indemnity of a more exten¬ 
sive and sweeping nature could ever be pro¬ 
posed.—The public had been disgusted withir 
these few days, with reports of persons era 
ployed by the police exciting individuals tc 
commit crimes, in order that they might obtain 
the blood-money consequent upon the disclosur< 
of those offences which they had themselves ex¬ 
cited; and what was the difference between th< 
practices of persons of this description exciting 
Others to the commission of offences for the 
sake of obtaining a reward, and the practices oi 
individuals employed by the government, who 
excited to act6 of treason, in order that they- 
too, might obtain their reward ? When Brodc- 
Pelham, and Vaughan, and wretches of that de¬ 
scription, obtained a pardon, was it not to be 
apprehended that the same crimes would be 
again excited for the sake of the rewards which 
their prosecution produced, and if informers, 
such as Oliver and nis associates, were to obtain 
impunity, would it not be a consequence, that 
treason would again be excited, and that discon¬ 
tent would be increased ? The system of em¬ 
ploying spies had led to all foe mischief on 
which this bill of indemnity was grounded: it 
was that system which promoted foe proceed¬ 
ings that were made a pretext for suspending 
foe habeas corpus. To grant an indemnity to 
such men, must strike at all confidence in public 
justice, a confidence which greatly, if not mainly, 
contributed to its support. The suspension was 
had recourse to last year in a period of profound 
peace: there was as much reason for its adop¬ 
tion four years ago, when the Luddites were 
creating disturbances. The only difference 
between the two periods was, that it was as¬ 
serted last year, that the disaffected were con¬ 
nected witn dubs in the metropolis; but this 
rested only oiythe evidence of Oliver, and if his 
evidence were taken away, there was nothing 
else to support foe allegation. If, then, these 
spies had promoted the measures that led to foe 
suspension, and if they were afterwards foe only 
evidence on which that suspension was so un¬ 
necessarily continued, it became foe house, at 
least, to except them from the operation of the 
present bill. He doubted not font bis Majesty’s 
ministers aright be able to bear an inquiry; not 
unless these informers were excepted from the 
cp.ration of foe bill, it would look as if they 
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shrunk fiorti all inquiry: he should therefore 
oppose the bill, unless tne indemnification were 
confined to magistrates, and spies were alto¬ 
gether excluded from its operation. 

Earl Bathurst, after stating foe nature of the 
motion before the house—that it was not to re¬ 
ject, but to re-commit, the bill, for the purpose 
of dividing it into two parts, so that his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers, and the magistrates acting 
under them, might be protected, and informers 
exposed to punishment, or at least be excepted 
from the proposed indemnity—observed, that 
foe intention of the bill was not to protect in¬ 
formers, but to save his Majesty’s ministers from 
foe dilemma of giving up the names of the per¬ 
sons from whom they derived their information, 
or being obliged, if they refused to do so, to 
remain without defence. The noble mover him¬ 
self had no’objection to protect foe magistrates 
who had acted conscientiously in discharge of 
their duty; but let the house look to the other 
parts of this case. Their lordships were aware 
that all cases of suspensions of the habeas coi- 
■pus had been followed by bills of indemnity,' 
and those bills had been granted without an in¬ 
quiry, or without any appointment of a com¬ 
mittee, on foe notoriety that foe powers granted 
under the suspension had not been abused. The 
only exception to this practice was in 1801; 
and the circumstances of that period were very 
different from those of the present. At that 
time there had not been merely a single suspen¬ 
sion, but a series of suspensions from year to 
year; and an inquiry had then been instituted 
to ascertain, whether foe powers confided dur¬ 
ing so long a period had been properly exer¬ 
cised ; and if it was found that no abuses had 
been committed, a bill of indemnity wag consi¬ 
dered as the consequence of the inquiry. On 
the present occasion, foe conduct of ministers 
had been referred to the inquiry of a committee; 
the committee had found, not merely that no 
abuses had been committed-foe committee did 
not, as it had been asserted, conclude its report 
with a few compliments to ministers—but that 
no warrant had been made out except on infor¬ 
mation on oath. That was different from foe 
language of foe report of 1801. He did not say 
that this was the standard by which ministers 
were to be tried, or the rule by which they were 
in future to guide themselves in foe exercise of 
extraordinary powers: he had reason to know 
that, in other times, those powers had been exer¬ 
cised on very different grounds, and such times 
might come again, when it would be impossible 
for ministers to discharge their duty honestly 
>y such means. It was not, therefore, that he 
conceived the secretary of state bound to abide 
>y such a rule, but that, abiding by it, he had 
succeeded in saving foe state from all foe hon¬ 
ors of anarchy. This afforded the strongest 
presumption, that the powers confided to niqi 
tad beep well and properly exercised. It had 
been objected, that foe evidence was all exports. 
But, after the report of the committee, were 
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there any noble lords who would deny that forward and disclose all they knew 1 And if 
par«« /sad been detained on oath, and that their they did come forward* was it not fit that the 
conduct had justified that detention ! Of what, house should afford diem protection ? But the 
tnen, did the noble lords opposite wish to be nohle. lord said, “ What had they to fear ? 
informed. ^Da they say, that they wished to why not bring' them forward, and confront them 
Know the character of those who had furnished witn those whom they chained with crimes?' 
information to ministers, that they might then Was it nothing to be the object of the noble 
consider whether it were proper to conceal lord’s invective ? (Hear., hear, from the oppoti- 
^‘ r " an r ' '^‘ Iat t “ eD > * n or der to know tion bench.) Was it nothing to be exposed to 
whether the names of these persons ought to be all the shafts of disappointed malice, ana the re¬ 
concealed or not, they would begin by a dis- venge of those whose schemes had been disap- 
ciosure or their names! This was extraordinary pointed ? Was it nothing to be the objects of 
reasoning indeed. But their real object in wish- party-spleen, and victims of a busy malignity ? 
ing to obtain the names of the informers was (Hear, hear.) It was, indeed, the duty of par- 
tnis : that they might be ab|e to shew, that, in liament to afford them its protection—a pro- 
ac b l ™tors and no conspiracy had existed, tection that the ordinary courts of law afforded 
and that, therefore, the act of last session ought to common informers. Another objection had 
never to have passed. It was not now the time been made by the noble lords opposite, to the 
to inquire whether that act should have been practice of a bill of indemnity following a sus- 
passed or not, but whether the powers granted pension of the habeas corpus; and their ob- 
under it had been properly exercised. It was jection was this—“that a suspension was first 
not now the time to inquire whether dangerous proposed, and in order to smooth the way for 
esigns and treasonable practices had existed, it, it was held out, that persons in the execution 
but whether the means adopted to repress them of extraordinary powers were to be restrained 
were such as were warranted by the extraordi- from exercising them in an improper manner, 
nary poweis confided for their suppression, by the responsibility they were subject tot but 
The aigumcnt of the noble lord was most extra- this was all nugatory, if a bill of indemnity was 
ordinary; for he brought forward facts of the to follow every suspension.” To whom, then, 
most contradictory nature, to shew that such an were tile peisons intrusted with such powers 
act should never have passed. If the act was responsible ? To parliament—to parliament that 
justiiiecl on the ground of disturbanceshaving gave them the powers—to parliament that would 
existed, of what use was the act, said the noble not have given them, unless they had been ne- 
iord, when disturbances had existed four years eessary, but which would certainly protect 
before, and the same measure was never applied those whom it entrusted, whenever it was ne- 
to them . If it was shewn that the country eessary. It was in the full confidence that this 
wa ®. nt J w t0 a ®* a * e tranquillity, the protection would be afforded if they conducted 

noble lord said, the quietness that now prevails themselves properly, that ministers ventured to 

18 3 PW :Lr a u t ” e - a ? was unca ^^ f° r * If it exercise the powers intrusted to them; and the 
was urpd that trials had taken place, and apprehension that such protection might be re- 
cnminals had been found guilty, those cri- fused, if their conduct would not bear inquiry, 
mmais, according to the noble lord, were led prevented the commission of any abuse. Their 
into a conspiracy by spies and informers. If lordships knew that they had given their sanc- 
tne result of some trials had been a verdict of tion to such measures over and over again; but 
sKx guilty, the noble lord urged it as a proof their doing so had never injured the liberties or 
that no conspiracy existed. It would be just as prosperity of die country. And why? Not 
reasonable to say, that a verdict of not guilty on because the men to whom such powers had 
a trial for murder was a decisive proof that, no been committed were men of extraordinary for- 
murder had been committed by any one. This, bearance or goodness; no 1 they were but 
then, was the state of the case—the noble lord men, and, as such, subject to all the infirmities 
could not dispute that dangerous designs had and weakness of their follow men: but the rea- 
been checkai m their progress; but he disap- son that they did not abuse the powers intrusted 
proved of the means that had been adopted for to them was, that they were responsible to par-, 
that purpose, and, therefore, vented all his invec- liament; mid if they foiled to exercise those 
tive against the persons on whose information the powers in a proper manner, they knew that do 
warrants had been granted; and what did these protection would be given to them. The prac- 
invectives mean. That if any well disposed, any tice of passing bills of indemnity shewed the 
ir/oa and loyal person,knewof dangerousde&igns necessity there was for so doing, and that ne- 
and conspiracies directed against the government cessity shewed the responsibility of those for 
andpeace ef the country, it was not his duty to whom they were passed. If they were not 
come torwara and disclose them as quickly as responsible, it would not be necessary to pass a 
possible, would the noble lords opposite say, bill of indemnity. As he did not perceive any 
, .*■ j ;- a parliament itself found and pro- argument against the bill in all that had been 
claimed the dangers that were impending over urged, he could not possibly accede to the mo- 
the country, those who were acquainted with tion made by the noble lord, 
tne cause and point of danger were not to come Earl Grosvtner said, the noble earl who had 
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just sat down, had taken a great deal of pains 
to justify the employment of spies and inform¬ 
ers ; but whatever the noble lord might urge on 
that subject, he did not expect that, in defend¬ 
ing the practice, he would have deemed it expe¬ 
dient to attack the laws of his count! y. ( Hear, 
Lear.) His lordship had stated, that informers 
were heard and protected in the 01 dinary courts 
of law. Now, no person whatever came toi- 
ward with the hope of reward, but his evidence 
was always received cum grano satis. It was 
true that informers weie piotected in the couits 
of law, but they were not concealed. (Loud 
cries of hear.) The noble lord was not mor 
happy in his argument, that wan ants had only 
been granted on infoi mation on oath, than in 
his attempt to shew that the evidence laid 
before the house was not ex-parte. The 
noble loid stated, that the information had 
all been on oath, and that this was not the case 
in 1801. But how did the house know that? 
Who had been examined to the fact? Sup¬ 
posing that the information was all on oath, 
was not that of itself tfx-parie evidence ? Thei e 
was no opposing testimony, no examination 
whatever of the other side of the question. Ik- 
had great pleasure in supposing the motion of 
his noble iuend, and he thought it affoided the 
most intelligible way of discussing the incuts of 
the bill, it it must be discussed at all. For him¬ 
self, he had but one opinion—that of decided 
hostility to the whole measure, and he begged 
to enter his solemn protest against it. He did 
so because he was satisfied that the measure, 
connected with all that had been done dui mg 
the last twelve months, struck most deeply into 
the constitution and freedom of the counti y. It 
cut them up, root and branch, and left them to 
be scatteied by the wind. Their loidships must 
know the danger and the value of piecedents; 
this would be a precedent iclied on, and taken 
advantage of, in bad times—a piecedent to justify 
the suspension of our libei ties in times of pro¬ 
found tranquillity. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, precedents were relied on more than 
any argument; and the noble lords opposite 
defended evci y measure by precedent. What, 
then, would be the case heieaftei, if weak and 
wicked ministers should have recourse to a pre¬ 
cedent like this, so fatal to the libei tics of the 
country? It was impossible to appieciate the 
extent of the danger. He was not prepan. d to 
eay that such a measure ought never to be adopt¬ 
ed. It might be necessary, after times of revo¬ 
lution, as in the time of King William ; or in 
the reigns of George I. and II. ; and in the year 
1801: but it was not necessary at the present 
time. Two grounds ought to dc shewn for its 
necessity: first, that there was no vice or inlir- 
mitv in die oiiginal bill of suspension; and, 
secondly, diat a proper inquiry had been made 
into the mode of exercising the powers granted 
by that bill.—The noble earl then proceeded to 
take 4 view of the reports of last year. Although 
the ratio justificative* of the suspension act was 
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the apprehension of treason; yet the ratio ac~ 
cessoria was a wish to pievent all discussions 
that called foi a reioim of existing abuses. 
[Hear, hear.) If there leally had been a per¬ 
suasion that any danger existed in the c y f<w a 
reform of parliament, the mode of proceed-*'* 
ing had not been manly or candid. It the publi¬ 
cations on this subject weie dangerous, they 
should have been moseeuted is libels, andpiovi d 
to be dangeious by a veuhet against them. 
Considerable alarm was excited last year by the 
reports of the committees, and by the language 
which some noble lords had employed in that 
house; but after the fitst repoit was published, 
it soon betiayed its own infirmity. It was 
found to be defective in one material point— 
that of the existence of a club in London, with 
which, it was said, all the minor clubs through¬ 
out the couhtry kept up a correspondence. The 
alarm, howevei, was so great, that a new Older 
of knights was created. With so many Ordeia 
alieady in existence—llv Older of the Gaiter, 
the Older of St. Patrick, the Oidei of the 
Hath, in all its nullifications, the Order of the 
Thistle, and the prospect of an Older of 
the Leek, which, being himself half a Welch¬ 
man, he should not object to—with so many 
Ordeis in existence, the new Older of the 
Knights of Brunswick was cieated, under the 
auspices of the noble societaly of state for the 
home department; and one of the tenets of 
their politu al creed was—that Hampden died a 
tiaitoi to his country. [Hear, hear, hear.) How 
gieat must have been the alarm, to stir up such 
an older! However, the alarm subsided, and 
it was difficult to find matter for the second re¬ 
pot t. With legat'd to the seditious and blas¬ 
phemous publications, on which so much stress 
had been laid, he would declare, that he had 
never heaid or seen any thing of them until the 
trial of Mr. Hone. The juiy by whom he was 
acquitted, looked piobably on those pioduc- 
tions with the same disgust that was felt to¬ 
wards them m thac house; but he thought that it 
would not be difficult to conjecture the grounds 
upon which they had brought in their veidict. 

The Lord Chancellor requested the noble earl 
to state them. 

Fail Grosveuor said, he had no objection. 
The jui y, probably, s.iw that the prosecution 
originated in a political feeling. (Hear.) They 
lecullecteJ that similar publications had, at one 
penod of their lives, received the sanction of 
some noble lords of that house, and that even 
if Mr. Hone should fall, he ought not to 
fall by the hands of ministers: non tali — 
debuit ense mori. Anoiher reason might be 
assigned. The jury had heard so much all their 
lives of the importance of looking at the inten¬ 
tion of the offending parties, that they did so in 
this instance; and they thought that Mr. Hone 
had no intention to udicule sacred subjects, 
but to ridicule his Majesty’s ministers; that he 
had no such intention was evinced by his with¬ 
drawing the publication as soon as ne found it 
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objected to, and before prosecution. As no 
law existed against applying sacred subjects to 
secular purposes, it was very natural that the 
indecency of such a course should escape the 
notice of Mr. Hone ; and the more so, as the 
best authority to be found on such a subject 
(that of eminent divines from the eaihest to th 
latest period) was altogether in support of the 
practice. He (Eail G.) had been inhumed, 
that, in a certain countv, where the magistrates 
took great pains to discover the distributers of 
blasphemous tiacts. th * only person whom they 
detected was a very loyal person, whose politics 
vvere known to accord with those of the noble 
viscount on the other side. Two letters were 
transmitted to the secretary of state, mentioning 
this fact, but no answer was returned to either 
of them. (Hear, hear.) With respect to tin’ 
epics, he was ready to prove "by the oath of 
persons ten thousand times more respectable 
than Oliver, that he and others had been at 
the bottom of all the mischief that took place. 
(Hear, hear, from Lord Sulniouth.) Would 
the noble lord deny that Bacon was acquainted 
with Oliver—Bacon, who was concerned in 
that transaction foi which the unfortunate per¬ 
sons suffered at Derby ? After all he had 
heard last year about die responsibility of 
ministers, seeing the result to be a bill of in¬ 
demnity, he was persuaded (however respect¬ 
able ministers niiglu be) that their wishes wcie 
of a most despotic nature. Alaim was excited, 
and their lordships were told, that it was not 
from the proceedings of the great, but of the 
poor, that danger was to be apprehended. 
Were the indemnities on former occasions ac¬ 
corded from fear of the poor ? No ! it was the 
great ard opulent, who, in every case, must join 
to cause any danger to the go\ eminent. A 
noble eail had alluded on a fonner night (see 
page 5 X 9 ) to the French revolution, for the pui- 
pose of shewing the miseries which the lower 
orders might bring upon a country; but did 
the noble earl mean to say, that no great pei sons 
were concerned in the French revolution ? Did 
he mean to deny that the duke of Oilcans was 
concerned in it? The F’lench revolution was 
not to be attributed to the violence and power 
of the lower classes, but to the weakness of a 
corrupt system of government. (Hear, hear.) 
Such would ever be the case when oppression 
compelled society to redress itself. There was 
not a despotic government in Germany which 
trampled on the little court of Saxe Weimar, 
that would not one day or other, if the same 
system were persevered in, share the same fate. 
They might flatter themselves that the day-star 
of liberty had set for ever, but it would reascend, 
and shea its influence over the oppressed. 

“ Fond impious man, think’st thou yon sanguine 
cloud, 

Rais’d by thy breath, has quench'd the oib of day ? 

To-moriow he repairs his golden flood, 

And warms the nations wi.h redoubled iay.” 

It had been a most unfortunate thing for this 
country to be so closely connected with those 
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despotic governments; it led to despotic ideas, 
and a most expensive and unnecessary increase 
of our military force. Being perfectly con¬ 
vinced that the object of the noble earl was to 
piomote the establishment of despotic govern¬ 
ment, and seeing that no case had been made 
out for the bill before the house, he cordially 
supported the motion of his noble friend. 

The Bishop of Exeter expressed his surprise 
at the levity v ith which the noble earl, who 
was always considered a serious character, had 
treated rhe subject of those productions which 
bad excited the disgust of every well-wisher of 
the established church. It was not ne ressarv for 
him to repeat what the noble earl had said re¬ 
specting blasphemous publications, nor did it 
appear to be of any importance to consider 
whether they were intended to ridicule ministers 
or not. If other publications, possessing more 
point and wit, were directed to a similar purpose, 
would it he contended, that thei eforc the present 
attempt to bring our sacred book, and our sacred 
liturgy, inco disrepute, was justifiable? It was 
a senous calamity that such publications should 
be treated with Jevry. Thcvhad already done 
great mischief; but he hoped in God that the 
progress of tli.it mischief was now arrested.' 

Bail Grosvenor, in explanation, said, that he 
had expn seed his abhorrence of those publica¬ 
tions, but he was still of opinion, that the most 
likely mode of disposing the pare dies through¬ 
out the count.) y was th it which the ministers 
had adopted with a view to suppress them. 

The Bishop of Exeter declared, that, to his 
knowledge, many of the parodies had been dis¬ 
tributed in his own diocese. 

Loid Roll:- assured their lordships, that they 
were also distributed very extensively in De¬ 
vonshire. With lespcct to the propriety of em¬ 
ploying spies, he could state, that a plan was 
laid for the purpose of getting at the arms of 
his regiment, which would piobably have suc¬ 
ceeded if it had not been for the intelligence of 
spies. If some strong measure had not been 
adopted, greater evils would have occurred: 
and if the ministers were answerable for any 
fault during the late transactions, it was, in his 
judgment, me fault of too much mildness. 

'l‘he Lord Chancellor said, lie doubted whether 
the speech of the noble earl (Grosvenor) con¬ 
tained a single argument that was : pplicablc to 
the question before the house. He had himself in 
former periods of tiouble endeavoured to do his 
duty to the countiy at large, and he had no hesi¬ 
tation in stating to the noble eail, that there were 
some rich peisons of whom he was much more 
afraid than of the poor. Would the noble eail 
contend, that blasphemous publications should 
be permitted not only to distuib the minds of 
the well-disposed, but to thieaten the altar and 
the throne, merely because there was a chance 
that their prosecution would have the effect of 
disseminating them more extensively ? He had 
felt it his duty to say those few wbrds, because 
he had lived in times when he was under the ne¬ 
cessity of counteracting by prosecution, not libels 
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agaittlfe ministers in their oublic or private cha¬ 
racter, but a system of libelling calculated to de- 
■troy the whole character of our constitution and 
law*. That circumstance had led him to con* 
tider more minutely the conduct of the present 
law officer of the crown, who had in the most 
exemplary and faithful way discharged his duty, 
sad who, if he had abstained from any one of 
the steps which he was known to have taken, 
would not have deserved the commendation to 
which he was now entided. 


The Marquis of Laydown said, he could 
not refrain from troubling the house with a 
few observations to call back its attention, 
alter the digressions into which some noble lords 
had wandered, to the main point under consi- 
deration, fie hoped this would be the last time 
that he should be called upon to discuss measures 
like those which had been followed last year, 
and like that which was now before their lord- 
ships. He would state the grounds of his opi¬ 
nion as briefly as possible, and without travel¬ 
ing into those subjectswhich had been introduced 
into the discussion, but which he thought ex¬ 
traneous to the question. His noble friend 
behind him (Lord Auckland) had stated the 
best and only mode of proceeding which the 
house ought to follow; and he begged to draw 
back the discussion within the line which he 
had marked out. He was not then prepared to 
deny, that, after the measures which were pur¬ 
sued last year; after the legislature, judging 
from reports of its committees, that the public 
safety was in danger from conspiracy and trea¬ 
son, had invested ministers with extraordinary 
powers to prevent the mischief* apprehended 
from those sources; a bill of indemnity, with 
certain limitations, and applying to certain cases, 
mi^ht not upon due inquiry ana investigation be 
found proper and defensible, to protect them 
from the consequences of having executed their 
trust. He would not state it as a broad princi¬ 
ple, that no indemnity should in any. case be 
granted, or that, in the present instance, facts 
might pot be brought forward to warrant such a 
proceeding. He allowed, that after sucb ex¬ 
traordinary powers as last year were conferred 
by the legislature had been put into the hands of 
ministers, parliament should strictly watch the 
manner in which they were exercised; should 
follow the government, step by step, in the ex¬ 
ecution of mem; and if it found that they had 
not been abused—that no person had been ar 
rated or imprisoned without a strict necessity— 
that though illegal acts were committed, tney 
were necessary lor the public safety—then it 
should grant protection those who, in the 
discharge of their duty, might have been led to 
a breach of the law; but though he made this 
admission, he was not obliged to go ail the 
lengths which the noble secretary or state op¬ 
posite (Earl Bathurst), his noble friend, if 
116 y®, *^ ow k»n* to call him so, had pro¬ 
ceeded. He could not go to the extent of 
‘granting the noble secretary a shield to hold 
up, not to eover one man, who, in doing his 


duty, had transgressed the law—mot to secure 
one case from legal investigation, where a suit 
might lead to the disclosure of information 
which ought to be concealed—but to protect all 
men who had acted under the suspension act, to 
prevent all suits, and to bar all redress without 
previous examination or inquiry. The language 
of his noble friend was, that the house should 
protect all informers; and he had asked, who 
would give information, except under assurance 
of protection ? But against what were they to 
be protected? Why, against the taunts and 
reprobation of his noble friends ! It should not, 
however, have escaped the noble secretary, tbat, 
in thus demanding a general protection to all 
persons of this kind, he was making no distinc¬ 
tion between their character or motives, and 
shielding equally those who gave false, and 
those who gav& true information; those who 
propagated malicious calumnies, arid those who, 
from a sense of duty, transmitted to government 
what they thought important evidence. It 
should not have escaped him, that he was thus 
endangering government itself, by exposing it 
to receive falsehoods, and unfounded rumours, as 
truths: in extending equal in-pjnity to those 
who abused its confidence, and those who con¬ 
tributed to its safety, he held up a shield, not 
between the true informer and unjust persecutor, 
but between the false informer and the laws of 
the country. He ought to remember, that he 
was thus allowing groundless aspersions and 
malignant calumnies to be propagated with im¬ 
punity—that he was shielding those who acted 
fiom the worst motives, rs well as those who 
acted from the best. The danger of this prin¬ 
ciple was so manifest, that it was found in no 
precedent before that of 180J. It emboldened 
informers, and made government itself their 
dupe. Those who employed them could not 
judge of their motives; ana if the protection of 
a bill of indemnity was thrown over them, to 
secure their conduct from legal investigation, 
there were no means left of detecting their real 
characters. Hardened in their crimes, they 
could see their victims suffering under their 
malignant calumnies, without the" means of re¬ 
dress, or without a possibility of giviog that 
publicity to the machinations of their enemies, 
which was the greatest source of protection to 
the injured honour of individuals. The laws of 
this free country required that those who ad¬ 
vanced charges should be called upon to sup¬ 
port them, and not to shrink from their avowal 
without suffering the consequences of their se¬ 
cret malice. If protected against this avowal; 
if secret information was encouraged and acted 
! upon, this country would become like Venice 
and other states, which acted on a dark aad 
secret policy. The glory of the English law, 
and the frank character of the English, would 
entirely disappear, and no security could be ex¬ 
pected for the administration of justice, or the 
enjoyment of freedom. Inconveniences might, 
in particular cases, result from our. praent 
system of publicity, but he was convinced that 
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no mtn, who had a just sense of the blessings 
which it conferred, would hazard its exist* 
ence for the inconveniences with which it might 
be accompanied, or shrink from the avowal of 
information which a sense of public duty com¬ 
pelled him to give, whatever might be the con¬ 
sequences of an unreserved disclosure. With 
these opinions, he could not but implore their 
lordships to consider what might be the conse¬ 
quences of the present bill, ana what successive 
exceptions they were making in English law. 
For this reason, he had stated the observations 
with which he had troubled the house. He did 
not deny that a bill of indemnity might not be 
passed m certain cases, but he begged their 
lordships to consider well the steps by which 
they proceeded to such a conclusion. He re¬ 
membered, that a great orator, and an able states¬ 
man (Mr. Windham) had, on* one occasion, 
warned the members of the House of Commons 
to take care, not only that they were convinced, 
but that they came fairly mid honestly by their 
conviction. He now made the same request to 
their lordships. He called upon them to refer 
to the report on which the bill was grounded, 
and on which, before amended, it was framed ; 
and then to consider the bill in its amended 
state. It now included a principle, which was 
not in the report, that it was necessary to in¬ 
demnify persons for illegal acts; whereas for¬ 
merly it was said, that no illegal acts had been 
committed, and that the bill was only intended 
to protect individuals from suits who, in their de¬ 
fence, might be under the necessity of producing 
information which the public interest required 
to remain concealed. He would ask the house, 
whether a new principle of this kind should 
be suffered to pass without further inquiry, with¬ 
out knowing what illegal acts were alluded to, 
without examining what had been done by the 
magistrates; whether they deserved indemnity 
or not, and whether their conduct in breaking 
the law was warranted by the circumstances in 
which they were placed ? Such a sweeping 
clause, so contrary to the report, should not be 
allowed by their lordships. If the illegal acts 
referred to were the dispersing of tumultuous 
assemblies, or the interruption of meetings of 
conspirators, what could be the danger of dis¬ 
closing them to the public, and allowing the 
fullest investigation ? The clause should, there¬ 
fore, be taken out of the bill, and the acts alluded 
to made the subject of inquiry as public and 
notorious as the conduct of the magistrates was, 
who had dispersed those assemblies. The pub¬ 
lic mind would be easily satisfied of the pro¬ 
priety of their conduct, as there was no preju¬ 
dice m favour of meetings by which the tran¬ 
quillity of the country was threatened. This 
laid the ground for foe proposition of his noble 
friend (Lord Auckland) who moved foe amend¬ 
ment. It was the more necessary to obtain 
delay for consideration, that the present extra¬ 
ordinary measure might not be drawn into pre¬ 
cedent. Believing, as he did, that foe suspension 
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act bad passed under circumstances never be¬ 
fore heard of as waivanting such a measure, or 
rather in foe absence of all foe circumstances-on 
which it was formerly at any time justified ; in 
the-absence of foreign war, or general domestic 
disaffection; when the great body of thepeople 
were confessedly untainted, and when those 
who were said to be disaffected were without 
leaders to conduct them to mischief; he thought 
that the history of the last year laid foe house 
under an additional duty not to establish a pre¬ 
cedent like the present, but to guard and fence 
it round with caution, to pay all due 1 regard to 
public opinion, and to use every kind of reserve 
and specialty, that die example might not be 
resumed on similar occasions. A great political 
authority had said, that the great danger which 
threatened foe constitution of this country arose 
from the influence of the executive over foe 
legislative authority: and if, in any case, this 
influence was dangerous, it was in that, like foe 
present, where the question turned neither upon 
the army, which was always placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the crown, nor the exercise of any of 
the ordinary and legitimate privileges of foe 
government; but where the liberty of foe sub¬ 
ject was placed at its disposal without reserve, 
and the rights of individuals were invaded with- 
out redress. He had freely stated his opinion, 
and he implored their lordsnips to consider well 
the steps which they were pursuing. He was 
not prepared to say that severe proceedings 
might not have been necessary, and that a bill 
of indemnity might not be justified to a certain 
extent; but he thought that inquiry should 
precede it. The amended bill contained two 
principles: one, to protect those who had com¬ 
mitted illegal acts, and the other, to shield 
from disclosure the information which had been 
transmitted to government. The former had 
been introduced at a late period, and without any 
previous investigation. He should, therefore, 
support the proposition of his noble friend, that 
time might be obtained for inquiry, that full jus¬ 
tice might be done to the subject who was ag¬ 
grieved, and due protection extended to the ma¬ 
gistrates who, in executing what they conceived 
to be their duty, had transgressed the law. 

The Earl of Westmorland said, foe noble 
marquis must have overlooked foe earlier clauses 
of foe bill, or he would have been aware that its 
general tendency, as well as the direct tendency 
of the clause introduced by his noble and learn¬ 
ed friend (the lord chancellor), was to protect 
persons who might have gone beyond the legal 
discharge of their duty. The bill of last year, 
for suspending the habeas corpus, founded on 
the reports of committees, composed of indivi- 
duals of every party, was passed by a great 
majority of both houses. What did the noble 
lords opposite object to the present measure? 
They said, that the suspension of foe habeas 
corpus was unnecessary, and that the insurrec¬ 
tions and conspiracies which had existed, might 
have been put down without it. He concurred ' 
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entirely in that opinion. He fully believed that 
those conspiracies and insurrections might have 
been put down by the executive government 
without the extraordinary powers given to it. 
But had the noble lords calculated how much 
murder, bloodshed, and devastation, might in 
that case have occurred ? Had they considered 
how many brave soldiers might have fallen, or, 
if that were of little importance, how many of 
the deluded individuals themselves might have 
perished on the scaffold? It was meicy, and 
justice, and wisdom in the legislature to pi event 
such evils. Who could say to what extent the 
mischief might have proceeded, even had it 
been eventually checked, if pailiament had not 
enabled the executive government to make the 
exertions which it had made ? But their loidships 
had been told, that all the disaffection which had 
manifested itself in the count! y was the woi k of 
spies and infoimers. It happened rather un¬ 
luckily for this asseition, that Castle, one of the 
persons alluded to, had no communication with 
the leadeis of the party respecting which he 
had subsequently given information, until thiee 
weeks after some of their most violent acts ; and, 
with respect to Oliver, what took place in the 
country had been distinctly predicted long be¬ 
fore he was taken into the service of govern¬ 
ment. Spies and infoimeis had from the cajliest 
periods of histoiybeen the objects of popular 
dislike. But he believed, that no government 
had ever existed by which the) had not been 
used, and that hardly any conspiiacy 01 tiea-011 
had ever been detected and punished without 
their aid. He would not argue whether 01 not 
the nation at large owed gratitude to such per¬ 
sons, but this he knew, that many individuals 
were greatly indebted to them for opining their 
eyes, and shewing them that those whom they 
were protecting under the supposition that they 
weie honouiable men, were lank traitois, lie 
was very willing to allow, that a bill of indem¬ 
nity was not a measure that followed of course 
the act of last session. But it should be lecol- 
Jected, that when the legislatuie gave to the 
executive government extraoidinary poweis, it 
was the duty of that government to exercise 
them. It was the impel alive duty of the secre¬ 
tary of state, if he felt the exercise of the ex- 
traordinary powers vested in him to be necessary 
to the security of the country, to put them into 
execution. But would parliament invest anyman 
with power, and then leave him subject to pro¬ 
secutions and persecutions for the remainder of 
his life, for having exercised it ? Was it possible 
to suppose that the legislature of this country 
would leave a servant of the country in such a 
state? And if parliament were bound, under 
such circumstances, to protect the secietary of 
state, they were equally bound to protect the 
magistiates, and to protect those from whom 
information of the designs of the disaffected 
had been obtained. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, the most extraor¬ 
dinary propositions had been urged on. the 
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other side. Was this a country whose con¬ 
stitutional laws enabled the inhabitants of gieat 
towns to meet at pleasure, to petition the 
soveieign, or parliament, or either of them, 
for the redress of grievances, leal or imaginary ? 
If such an assembly were collected, was it ille¬ 
gal? Were the magistrates justified in putting it 
down ? Such a nnetmg, it appealed, had been 
called at Manchester, and he did not know 
whether or not it was an unlawful assembly: 
but he would suppose it to be unlawful. ! .ere, 
then, there was an unlawful assembly, which 
the magistrates had put down : but, as far as re¬ 
spected the indemnity which ministers now 
piopos. d, theii loidships ought to undei stand 
whether tin's: magistiates had not exceeded 
' their powtis, and whether they ought to be pro¬ 
tected, or punished for the excess. He main¬ 
tained, that thv bouse had no information on 
this subject, and that they were nol in a situation 
to proceed on the allegations of the bill. In 
the comnmtv t- h ■ endt-avouied, when he thou; 1 t 
they might undei stand the motives of the bill, 
such as they weie repiesented to be, to hunt :t 
to this exu nt—that no plaintiff slioul . b barred 
of his right of action, unit ss the seauai y of state, 
upon due notice being given to him, icanned an 
affidavit upon oath, that the public interest de¬ 
manded a concealment of tlv- inhumation on 
which the defendant had acted, or the wan ant of 
ai jest was issued. As the bill now Mood, with 
that new proposition inteiluidcd which ministers 
y\'med not to hove dreamed of before, he meant 
that which rcfi-ned to illegal acts, it would be 
vain lor him to hope, by such an amendment, to 
make any sense of the clause. He had now only 
one course to adopt, which was, to give his 
negative to this bill. lie consuleiid it as a pie- 
cedent moie d.tngi ioas to the liberties, the hap¬ 
piness, and the seeuiity of the nation, than any 
of those chstuibailees would have been, which 
the noble lo'd said, if suppicssed by the ordi¬ 
nal y opeiation of the law, would have deluged 
the country with blood. In his conscience, he 
believed, that it was calculated to undei mine and 
dcstioy the constitution of the country. What- 
cvci the noble lord and his colleagues might be 
disposed to think of this nie.i&uie, was it not 
telling the people, that, on all slight occasions, 
the constitution of England was inadequate to 
the protection of the countiy ? This was a sub¬ 
ject of grave consideration, and it behoved their 
loidships to weigh it seiiously. In his view of 
the case, it would be far better to teach the 
people to love and to cherish that constitution 
which had been the admiration of the world, 
and without which we could not hope to pic- 
serve our impoitancc abioad, or to secure our 
happiness at home. When the measures arose 
which were said to have produced the suspen¬ 
sion of the habeas corpus, he was at a distance 
from the country, and he heard with anxiety 
and alaim of what was going on. But whether 
it was, that, being removed from the scene of 
apprehended danger, he was less alarmed than 
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many of their loids‘,ips,or whither it had arisen 
from something- afterwards disclosed in the re¬ 
pent itself, he must declare, that he no sooner 
read the report th tn he dismissed from his mind 
all apprehensions with respect to the internal 
tranquillity of the countiy. When he read in 
that lepott, that there was a systematic plan to 
undermine morality and religion, and to overturn 
the constitution of the countiy, and he was told, 
that all this was to be done before the ‘id of De- 
cembei, fie thought it a fairago of absurdity that 
could aldi m those only who did not look deeply 
into die matter. He then entertained no other 
fear than that the legislature might be induced to 
suspend the constitution of the country, and to 
follow it up by introducing a bill to protect not 
only ministers, but all the local and subordinate 
authorities, for acts of violence and oppression. 
If there woe arv tiling which coaid make such 
a suspension of the oidmu'y laws palatable to 
him, it must be the lesponsibihty of those who 
weie to exeicise such extr.iordm.uy powers; 
for, in his mind at least, in propoi lion as the 
power was greater, in equal propoi nun must 
the responsibility increase. The icpoit of the 
committee was the most meagie of any ic- 
poiis that had evei been laid on their table: it 
did not establish any ground for the measures 
that had been adopted; but it gave rise to many 
new principles, which, if sanctioned by the 
house, would inflict a mote fatal wound on the 
liberties of the country than it would have sus¬ 
tain :d by any of those dangers winch- noble 
Joids opposite had painted in such glowing 
colours. Government had derived little strength 
01 benefit horn the suspension of the habeas cor¬ 
pus act. The fact was, that all the persons who 
liad been tried were brought to trial within die 
period at which they had a right to be tried by 
the ordinary course of law, and ill the advantage 
that government had enjoxed from the suspen- 
s.cu wa D , the power of detaining thirty-seven 
poisons in custody beyond that period which 
would othei wise have been legal, an advantage 
against which was to be set all that the consti¬ 
tution had sufleied. Upon the whole, he felt it 
his duty to vote for the amendment of his noble 
friend ; and if that were rejected, he should 
move that the bill be read a third time on that 
day three months. {Hear, hear.) 

The amendment was then put, and negatived 
without a division: after which, their lordships di¬ 
vided on the motion of the noble earl, that the bill 
be read a thud time on that day three months. 


Contents—Present. 12 

Proxies. 15 


27 

Not Contents—Present .... 45 
Proxies .... 48 

93 

The bill was them read a third time and passed. 

The following Protest was afterwards entered 
.on the Journals of the House against the Bill. 
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Dissentient, 

Because it is manifest tfiat there has been no 
widely spread traitorous conspiracy, nor even 
any extensive disaffection to the government, 
since the secret committee, whose report is the 
sole foundation of this proceeding, do them¬ 
selves express their satisfaction in delivering 
their decided opinion, “that not only the country 
in general, but in those districts where the de¬ 
signs of the disaffected were the most actively 
and unremittingly employed, the great body of 
the people had remained untainted even during 
periods of the greatest internal difficulty and dis¬ 
tress stating further as facts, “ that the insur¬ 
gents were not formidable by their numbers, 
though actuated by an atrocious spirit, and that 
though the language used by many persons en¬ 
gaged in this enterprise, and particularly by 
their leaders, left no loom to doubt that their 
objects were the overthrow of the established 
government, yet tli it such objects were extrava¬ 
gant when compared with the inadequate means 
which they possessed ; and that not finding 
their confederates had arrived, as expected, to 
their support, and that in the villages through 
which they passed a strong indisposition being 
manifested against their cause and project, some 
of them had thiown away their pikes before the 
military appealed, and that on the first show of 
force had dispersed—Then leaders attempting 
in vain to rally them. 

2 d—Because in such a state of things so con¬ 
solingly described by the committee, and so 
almost ludicrously destructive of every idea of 
an armed rebellion, or dangerous insurrection, 
more especially against a government supported 
by such an untainted people, and such an im¬ 
mense military force, we cannot but think that a 
different and less alarming couise ought in wise 
policy to have been pursued, and that tranquil¬ 
lity might have been equally lestored by a vigo¬ 
rous execution of the ordinary laws and the 
exertions of a vigilant magistracy, without any 
suspension of the public freedom, since it is the 
prompt selection and speedy execution of a few 
palpable offenders, rather than delayed proceed¬ 
ings against numbers upon doubtful testimony, 
that invest the courts of justice with a salutary 
tei ror and force. 

3d—Because the departure from this just and 
judicious mode of proceeding, gave an indiscri¬ 
minate importance to the accused, whilst it ex¬ 
posed the administration of the government to 
a dangerous disrespect. 

-lth—Because even when the act of habeas 
corpus is suspended, none on that account ought 
to be apprehended upon questionable suspicion, 
or, to use the language of the report, upon 
“ such expectations of evidence as ministers 
have unavoidably relinquished,” but upon such 
grounds only as would be just warrants for 
arrests and trials in ordinary times, the only 
legal effect of the suspension being that it sus¬ 
pends the deliverance of the accused: we think, 
therefore, that a general indemnity for suen 
numerous and long imprisonments, ought not 
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even to have been proposed to parliament, until 
an open and impartial investigation had taken 
place. 

5th—-Because, from the mistaken piinciple 
of this bill, malicious and meritorious illega¬ 
lity-are equally protected, on the false and 
unfounded assumption that informations ought 
to be indiscriminately and perpetually secret; 
but even if we could agree that whilst traitor¬ 
ous conspiracies are actually in force, and ex¬ 
traordinary powers in action for their suppres¬ 
sion, secrecy could in all cases be justified, yet 
we never could consent to its continuance after 
order was restored ; the laws being then suffi¬ 
cient to protect good subjects for having honestly 
discharged their duties, and because holding out 
such general prospects of indemnity is a danger¬ 
ous encouragement to mercenary informers, who 
make an infamous traffic in the lives and liberties 
of mankind, deceiving and disgracing the govern¬ 
ment, whilst they betray the innocent whom they 
accuse. 

' 6th—Because it is not the occasional resort to 
such secret and impure sources of evidence in 
cases of obvious necessity, but the systematic 
encouragement of it, which we conceive is sanc¬ 
tioned by this bill, that we protest against and 
condemn, since the successful prosecutions of 
the worst traitors and libellers can bring no 
security to the government of this country, un¬ 
less the conduct of its ministers and of its par¬ 
liament, by a faithful adherence to the free piin- 
ciples of the constitution, shall constantly expose 
the malignity of their treasons and the falsehood 
of their libellous complaints. 

King, Erskjne, 

Auckland, Carnarvon, 

Vassal Holland, Grosvenor, 
Lansdown, Lauderdale, 

Rosslyn, Montford. 
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Thursday , March 5. 

Persons arrested for Treason.] A re¬ 
turn was presented, pursuant to an address of the 
#5th of February, of persons arrested, commit¬ 
ted, or detained on treasonable charges, in the 
year 1817.—Ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. (See the Appendix.) 

Education of the Poor.] Mr. Brougham 
•aid, be rose to move the renewal of a commit¬ 
tee which had been engaged in a great and labo¬ 
rious investigation, and from whicn a large body 
of evidence had already been reported to the 
house; he alluded to the committee appointed to 
inquire into the education of the lower orders. 
The committee had not been enabled to com¬ 
plete their labours before the close of last ses¬ 
sion • but he had pledged himself to move 
their renewal at an early period in the present 
session, that they might lay the result of their 
labour? before the house in sufficient time to ad- 
ftait of some measures being adopted before the 
close of the Session. He had before mentioned 
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some proceedings which the committee were of 
opinion ought to be taken to remedy the want 
of education in different parts of the country. 
They weie of opinion, that assistance ought to 
be given by the public towards the erection of 
schools in different places where it might be 
deemed advisable to have them, but that the 
principle of granting a permanent income either 
to government or to any society, for the 
support of schools, ought not to be sanctioned— 
that where there was a want of school-houses and 
houses for teachers, means for supplying them 
ought to be furnished by the public, either by 
way of loan or otherwise, according to circum¬ 
stances. It was the opinion of the committee, that 
a moderate sum of money was all that would be 
wanted for this purpose. When they consider, 
ed the great sums which had been distributed in 
a sister kingdom for education, and that a very 
large annual grant was given by parliament for 
this purpose, he hoped they would see the pro¬ 
priety of bestowing some money for a similar 
object in England. Seldom had less than 
40,000/. been annually granted, ever since the 
union, to the Irish Charter schools. IIow fir 
this money, which was given with so laudable an 
intention, had been beneficially employed, was 
very doubtful. Indeed, all the inquiries which 
he had made into the condition of the Irish 
Charter schools led him to believe, that, some 
way or other, either from carelessness or misap¬ 
plication, those schools were productive of very 
little good. They received 40,ooo/. from the 
public, and, from the bequests of individuals, 
they derived an income of nearly 20 , 000 /. more ; 
their whole revenue might, therefore, be taken 
at nearly 60,000/. a year. The house would be 
very much surprised to learn, that, from this in¬ 
come of between 50 and 60,000/. a year, not 
more than 2,500 children were educated. When 
he said 2,500 children, he rather thought that 
he stated th<* outside of the number educated 
by these schools. In a report made to the Irish 
House of Commons, the number of children 
educated was said to be 2,500, and the Bishop 
of Raphoe, in a charity sermon, stated them at 
that number. But when Mr. Howard instituted 
an inquiry into the subject, he found that the 
children educated in the Charter schools of Ire¬ 
land did not amount to one-third of that num¬ 
ber. Some reform had been effected since that 
time, and those schools were now in a better 
condition; but, he believed, he was stating the 
outside when he said, that the number of chil¬ 
dren educated by them was 3,500. To shew 
the difference between the application of the 
funds of the Charter schools of Ireland, and the 
application of a small fond raised by several 
praiseworthy individuals here, he would state, 
that with an income of between 5 and 6,000/. 
the Hibernian School Society in London had 
planted and now kept up 340 schools, while the 
Charter schools, with an income of 60 , 00 Ol. 
kept up only 30 schools. The Hibernian School 
Society educated 27,000 children, while the 
Charter schools educated only 9,500 children, 
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with nearly six times their income. Again, no¬ 
thing could exceed the order, and the cleanliness, 
of the children educated by the Hibernian 
School Society, whereas it appeared from Mr. 
Howard’s account, though he believed consider¬ 
able Improvement in that respect had since 
taken place, that the children educated in the 
Charter schools were in a most wretched state. 
It would be painful to himself, and disgusting 
to, the house, to repeat the language which Mr. 
Howard was compelled to use on this subject. 
He trusted, that whatever assistance parliament 
might think proper to give for the promotion of 
education in this country, would be given with 
great temperance, and with the utmost precau¬ 
tion. This was a subject to which the commit¬ 
tee, after their renewal, would, probably, first 
turn their attention. They would next have to 
consider the expense which might be requisite 
in the first instance, and what part of it might 
ultimately fall on the country. A very small 
part of tne expense would ultimately rest with 
the public. There existed throughout the coun¬ 
try large funds which had been bequeathed by in- 1 
dividuals for all purposes of charity, and parti¬ 
cularly for the education of the poor. Those 
funds had, in many cases, been grossly misapph-j 
ed; often, no douht, from ignorance of the best 
method of employing them. In cases beyond 
the scope of the committee, it had come to their 
knowledge, that schools richly endowed in 
many parts of the country had fallen into entire 
disuse. For the purpose of investigating this 
subject, another tribunal ought to be instituted, 
besides a committee of the House of Commons. 
A committee of the House could not transport 
itself from place to place; its powers were limit¬ 
ed; and to bring witnesses from different places 
throughout the country to London, would be 
attended with great inconvenience and expense. 
If commissioners or agents were appointed for 
this business, one journey to the different places 
WQuld do, instead of bringing witnesses from all 
parts to London- In many places abuses exist¬ 
ed, of which no knowledge could be obtained 
till persons went to the spot. Two years had 
now elapsed since this matter, attracted the pub. 
lie attention,and hardly a day had passed, during 
that time, in which he nad not received, from one 
place or other an account of some misapplica¬ 
tion—of some schools founded, or meant to be 
founded, two hundred years ago perhaps, for 
which purpose lands, yielding a considerable re¬ 
venue, were bequeathed,—while, in one place, 
only a few children were taught, and, in an¬ 
other, none. These abuses existed very gene¬ 
rally throughout, the country. It was. highly 
honourable to the, character of the .people.,of 
England, that such vast funds .had .been, set¬ 
tled for charitable, purposes, which were little 
known in other countries, and, not sufficiently 
looked at here,. It was not generally known, 
that, the income of the.funds bequeathed, for 
education, amounted to between s and soo,oo oU 
A. sum like, this, if /airly employed, would ’ 
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go a very great way. Funds had also been/ 
bequeathed for various other purposes besides 
schools. The house would find that they 
were but entering on their task; for they ought 
to inquire generally into the misapplication of 
all charitable funds; this was a matter of abso¬ 
lute necessity. He, therefore, anticipated.a re¬ 
commendation to parliament, to adopt a plan of, 
education for the poor throughout the country; 
and, 2dly, the appointment of a parliamentary 
commission, to investigate into the misapplica¬ 
tion of the charitable funds destined for the 
education of the poor; and it would be ex¬ 
tremely desirable, that a similar measure should 
be adopted for inquiring into the general misap¬ 
plication of all charitable funds. He had on a 
former occasion (See vol. I. p. 1778.) stated, 
that, in a neighbouring county, a school had 
been established, and richly endowed, to the 
amount of 1500/. a year, which sum had been 
grossly misapplied; that the clergyman of the 
parish appointed his own brother to be the 
schoolmaster, and to receive the salary; but this 
gentleman being very willing to accept the 
15oo/. but unwilling to undertake any trouble, 
had appointed as his deputy a journeyman car¬ 
penter at 40/. a-year. This sum, however, that 
gentleman was not content to allow, and it was 
in consequence of an attempt to reduce it lower, 
that the committee became acquainted with the 
fact; the rector desiring that the curate should 
undertake the business as a mere matter of form 
at 20/. a year, to which die curate replied, that if 
it were a mere matter of form, the rector might 
do it himself. He had received this statement 
from a gentleman who appeared to be-a clergy¬ 
man, ana he first communicated it to the com¬ 
mittee, and afterwards to the house. He had 
not stated names or places. Eut a clergyman 
of Essex had complained to a member for 
that county, supposing it to reflect on him; 
and his statement of the matter was widely 
different from what had been represented: he 
said, that he taught more than ne was bound 
to teach by the foundation of the institution, 
and that he employed assistants, one of whom 
was a member of one of the universities. He 
(Mr. Brougham) could not say that this was the 
place meant; but. he had heard that, even there, 
there had been a misapplication formerly, though 
not in the time of the reverend gentleman. Tne t 
hon. and learned gentleman said, that he wished 
to make this statement to the house, and con¬ 
cluded by moving.“ that a select committee be 
appointed to inquire into the education of the • 
lower orders, and to report their observations* 
thereupon, together with the minutes of .the 
evidence taken before them, from rime to time, 
to the house.” 

Mr.. P. Robimon said, he was well acquainted 
with the reverend clergyman alluded to; and,, 
on bis part, he wished to state,, that what had 
been.Riud by the hoo. gentleman was quite cor¬ 
rect, This was doing justice to thft character. 
and. to the feelings ;.of. the detgymaa, which 
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were naturally hurt; and who, be thought, 
would feel himself satisfied by this explanation: 

Mr. Brougham explained. No injury could 
be sustained by the reverend gentleman when 
his conduct must be so well known. He did not 
see why he should apply the case to himself. 

Mr. F. Robinson said, that the circumstance 
of his holding the living called his attention 
to the subject. 

Mr. Peel wished to notice briefly the obsei va- 
tions which the hon. and learned gentleman had 
made with regard to the protestant Charter 
schools of Ireland. The observations of the 
hon. and learned gentleman were probably made 
in ignorance of the public documents respecting 
those schools of a later date than the inquiry of 
Mr. Howard. He knew not whether he was 
acquainted with the report of the commissioners 
of education in 1808. The members of the 
board of education, and their secretary, had ex¬ 
amined personally into the state of the protest¬ 
ant schools, which, up to the time of the rebel¬ 
lion, were in a very wretched state. The con¬ 
trast which their present state afforded was 
highly honourable to the masteis. At the time 
of the report in question, these schools had not 
above 30 , 000 /. a year from parliament, and 
9000/. a year from other sources. It was neces¬ 
sary to state also, when a contrast was made be¬ 
tween the numbers taught in the Charter schools 
and the schools of the Hibernian Society, that 
the children in the Charter schools wet e cloth¬ 
ed, and entirely supported, as well as educated, 
and the average expense of each child was cal¬ 
culated at 14/. a year. Thirty-nine establish¬ 
ments were maintained in different parts of Ire- 
landi 

Mr. Brougham agreed that the expense of 
clothing the children made a great difference, 
and that some impiovements had taken place, 
but not to the extent that might have been ex¬ 
pected. Neither did he think the education so 
well managed as in the Hibernian Charity schools. 

Mr. W. Smith thought there were many casei 
among these schools in which the expenditure 
could not be equal to the receipts. The estates 
of many of them had become much more pro¬ 
ductive. He had heard of a school of which 
the trustees scarcely knew how to apply their 
funds. 

Mi. Abercromby said, if a commission of 
inquiry were appointed, it ought to be autho¬ 
rized to inquire into the state of charitable in¬ 
stitutions in general. He believed that, upon 
due examination, the house would be astonished 
tt> find the extent of waste, misapplication, and 
mismanagement. He hoped that some member 
would move for a general inquiry, if a commis¬ 
sion should be proposed. 

General Thornton said, that care ought to be 
taken to instruct female children in useful work. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the com¬ 
mittee appointed, with power to send for per¬ 
sons, papers and records. Five to be the quo¬ 
rum}- and to sit notwith standin g anyadjourn- 
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meat. of the house. The reports on education 
of the two last sessions were ordered to be 1 e- 
ferred to them. 

Salt Duties.] Mr. Davenport presented 
the following petition of the nobility, gentry, 
cleigy, freeholders, and farmers of the county 
palatine of Chester. “ That the petitioners 
have learnt with great satisfaction that the 
consideration of the salt duties is to be re¬ 
vived in the house in the course of the present 
session of parliament; that the petitioners 
humbly submit that the excessive duties impos¬ 
ed upon salt are very injurious to the agricul¬ 
ture, manufactures, trade, and fisheries of this 
country, and are particularly oppressive on the 
occupiers of dairy farms, or which the county 
of Chester is principally composed, and in 
which the greater part of the salt used through¬ 
out the kingdom is'produced; that, from expe¬ 
riments already made, the use of salt for agri¬ 
cultural objects is likely to be attended with the 
most beneficial effects, but the allowance of salt 
forthose purposes granted in the last session of 
parliament is charged with so heavy a duty, and 
clogged with so many perilous restrictions, that 
farmers cannot avail themselves of the liberty 
offered ; that the burthen of the salt duties on 
the poor is so heavy as to take from the labourer 
a great proportion of his weekly earnings ; that 
a tax thirty times greater than the intiinsic 
value of the article taxed, presents to the minds 
of the poor and indigent irresistible temptations 
to fraud and theft, and occasions the prevalence 
of crimes to an alarming and increasing extent: 
they therefore prayed, that the house would take 
their case into serious consideration, and grant 
such relief as to them should seem fit.” 

The hon. member implored the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to take this subject into his 
serious consideration, and stated, that he could 
assure him of the truth of all the allegations in 
the petition from his own local knowledge.— 
Ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

The following petition of the Fish-curcrs at 
the port of Leith was also oidered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. “ That the peti¬ 
tioners have learnt with pleasure that the repeal 
of the salt duties is again to come under the 
consideration of the house in the course of the 
present session 5 that the numerous provisions 
and restrictions necessary to render any law effec¬ 
tual for levying a duty on salt, are utterly incom¬ 
patible with that fiee and unrestrained use of salt, 
which is indispensably requisite to the prosperity 
of the British fisheries; that the grievous prosecu¬ 
tions and exactions to which fisn-curers are liable 
for irregularities unavoidable in the course of 
their business, have become intolerable, and deter 
people of respectability from embarking in the 
trade; that the present is, beyond all former 
salt laws, inimical to the fisheries, and that un¬ 
less relief be speedily granted, it must operate 
the ruin of the British fisheries; that the duty 
on salt, by holding out temptations to fraud ana 
theft, is extremely injurious to the morals of the 
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common people at large, and more particularly 
of the numerous class employed in the lisheries; 
and that a repeal of the salt duties would have 
the effect of extending the fisheries, and im¬ 
proving the sea-coasts of these kingdoms in an 
incalculable degree: they, therefore, prayed the 
house to take their case into consideration, and to 
grant such relief as to them might seem meet.” 

Mutiny Bill.] This bill was considered in 
a committee, and ordered to be reported to-mor¬ 
row. 

Mutiny Act Mistake Bu.l. 1 This bill was 
read a second time, and committed for to-morow. 

Leather Tax.I Accounts were presented 
(pursuant to an order of the l‘Jth of February) 
of the number of ox hides on which drawback 
has been allowed, and also which have paid the 
import duty in England. (.See the Appendix.) 

Promissory Notes.] An account was pre¬ 
sented (pursuant to an order of the 11th of Fe¬ 
bruary) of the number of stamps of promissory 
notes re-issuable. (See the Appendix.) 

Spies and Infohmehs.] Mr. Philips rose, 
and said, that before he entered upon his mo¬ 
tion on the subject of an inquiry into the trans¬ 
actions that occurred under the suspension act, he 
wished that the petition of cei tain inhabitants of 
Manchester and Salfoid, (presented to the house 
on the 9th of Februai y,) the petitions of Benja¬ 
min Scholes, and of Joseph Mitchell, (presented 
on the 17th of February), the petition of George 
Bradbury, (presented on the 23d of Februai y), 
and the petition of Samuel Bamford, (presented 
on the 27th of February), should be entered as 
read. This being done, the hon. member ob¬ 
served, that before he proceeded to recommend 
the house to adopt the motion with which lie 
should conclude, it was his wish to guard him¬ 
self from the suspicion of being inclined to en¬ 
courage, or to appe.p- as the advocate of, itine¬ 
rant orators, who prefer living by talking rather 
than by work i nr, and who journey liom place 
to place lecturing on political subjects, fie had 
no hope of any public benefit being derived 
from such proceedings; but was convinced that 
their tendency was to pioduce directly opposite 
effects. Ills sentiments on this subject might be 
inferred fiom the advice which he gave to a per¬ 
son of that description who had called on him 
since he came to town. His advice, though not 
offered in the form of paternal and correctional 
admonition, a phrase with which the house was 
well acquainted, (see page am.) was such as 
he had no doubt the govei nment itself would 
approve. He had recommended to the person 
alluded to, now that he was liberated from 
piison, to desist from attempting to refonn the 
state, and to attend to his own business, and 
the interests of his family. This advice met 
with the fate which unsolicited advice geneially 
meets with. The man thanked him for it, but 
shewed at the same time by his manner, that 
he was quite detei mined not to follow it. The 
hon. member said, he was aware, that, from pe¬ 
culiar causes, a great ferment had arisen in the 
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minds of people during the last year, particu¬ 
larly in the manufacturing districts. He was 
also ready to admit, that the mere agitation of 
political questions of great importance and diffi¬ 
culty, by large bodies of unemployed and half- 
starved labourers, was of itself a sufficient reason 
for the exercise of vigilance, but such vigilance 
ought to have been united with great prudence 
and discretion; and if spies and informers 
were to be employed at all, their proceedings 
should have been most carefully watched, and 
their representations received with distrust. 
{Hear, hear.) Indeed, to have accepted the office 
of a spy should be such a presumption against 
any man’s character, that he ought from that 
moment to be suspected. His information 
should be received with great distrust, and little 
or no credit given to it, unless corroborated by 
coincident cii cumstances, and supported by the 
evidence of less exceptionable men. “ Every 
person knows,” said the hon. member, “ how 
liable such characters are to misrepresent, ex¬ 
aggerate, and even to create mischief, if they 
do not find it, in order to magnify the value 
of their services, and to claim from their em¬ 
ployers a greater reward. It has been most 
justly observed in another place, that spies 
are much more dangerous when employed in 
the lower than in the higher classes of society. 
Among the latter, the only mischief they can 
do is by making false and exaggerated reports 
of the conduct and designs of the persons whom 
they are appointed to watch. With men of 
station and education, they can have compara¬ 
tively little chance of influencing their conduct, 
and engaging them in criminal designs, which 
they had not themselves before meditated. But 
the case is very different with the lower classes. 
If spies are appointed to watch them, it is be¬ 
cause they are supposed to be persons of supe¬ 
rior intelligence and sagacity. Over ignorant 
and uneducated men they may easily acquire 
such an influence as to become their leaders. 
Theypuay begin by suggesting to them schemes 
of mischief which they had never before con¬ 
templated, may gradually reconcile their minds 
to such schemes, and, at length, drive them on 
to the actual perpetration of them.” {Hear,hear.) 
On this part of the subject, the hon. member 
observed, that he had gieat satisfaction in being 
authorized by Sir John Byng (whose name, in 
consequence of the command which he held, 
had been a good deal connected with the pro¬ 
ceedings of the disturbed districts) to state, that 
no spy or informer had ever been in any car¬ 
riage belonging to him, that he had never had 
any such character in his service or employ, nor 
ever had any communication, either directly or 
indirectly, witli peisons of that description, up 
to the 28th of March, the day on which the indi¬ 
viduals in Manchester accused of traitorous 
designs, were arrested. Whoever was acquainted 
with Sir John Byng, or had any knowledge 
whatever of his character, would do him the 
justice to admit, that he was not less conspicuous 
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for humanity, than for the courage which im- this. If the noble lord found that a petitioner 
pellod him to be the foremost in danger. Though had a bad character, or that a mistake nad been 
fully sensible erf" the relation in which he stood made in any feet stated in the petition, he drew' 
to.the^govemment that employed him, and of a general inference against the character of all* 
the duties resulting from it, that gallant officer petitioners, and against all the fact* stated in 
did not forget that he was the subject of a free every other petition. It was unnecessary to 
state, nor would he ever divest himself of the say, that auch an inference was not less illogical' 
constitutional feelings of an Englishman. Under than it was ungenerous and unfair. It was a 
the influence of those feelings, the government strong presumption against the Case of the noble 
knew that he had occasionally incurred die dis- lord, that he found it convenient to have re¬ 
pleasure of magistrates, for repressing their course to such an expedient. But if this so* 
eagerness to have recourse to military assistance, phistry were to be used on one side, let it be 
It was unnecessary to remark, that, in a season used also on die other. Was the noble lord 
of general agitation like that of last year, the prepared to say, that spies, and informers, and 
command of the manufacturing districts could police agents, for on their representations the 
not have been entrusted to an officer who would communications made to government had been 
exercise it with more judgment, and more hu- generally founded,—that those men were such 
mane forbearance.—Returning from this digres- pure and virtuous characters, that their testi- 
sion, the hon. member said, that he did not sec mony was above suspicion ? What spies and 
on what ground ministers could refuse to inquire informers generally are, he had already stated, 
into the proceedings of the spies and informers Were police agents often much better r This 
employed in those districts, without rejecting question would be best answered by a refer- 
the conclusions of their own secret committee, ence to facts which had lately appeared in 
The report of that committee stated, that the evidence, shewing the activity of those persons 
language and conduct of hired spies and in- in enticing others into crimes, that they might 
formers might have had the effect of encouraging profit by their condemnation. The house would 
the designs which it was intended they should judge of the extent of the temptation to wicked- 
only be the instruments of den 'ling. Their im- ness offered to these men, a temptation that few 
proper language and conduct appeared to be ad- of them had virtue enough to withstand, when 
mitted on both sides of the house. Why should they were informed, that a gentleman in Man* 
they not, then, inquire into the effect which Chester lately gave, to his knowledge, 30 O/. for a 
they had produced i The question between the Tyburn ticket. Was the noble lord prepared al« 
two sides was only as to the extent of the mis- so to say, that no information communicated to 
chievous consequences of their proceedings, government had been proved to be incoirectf 
Various petitions had been offered to the house, l>id he not know, that the dread of incendiarief 
and the petitioners said, “ we engage to furnish and assassins, and the first public declaration 
evidence of the proceedings of those men We against reformers in Manchester, were in a great 
will, if you will examine us, shew that the evil, measure caused by a report spread by an indivi* 
whatever might be its nature, was principally, dual, that the reformers had burnt his house be- 
if not entirely, the work of spies ana informers, cause he had spoken against their proceedings ? 
We will give proof of their guilt, and of the Was not the fact communicated to the govern* 
innocence of many of the persons whom they ment as evid .'nee of their mischievous intentions, 
have accused. We will shew you, that they, and would it not have been found in the first green 
and their emissaries, were frequently proponing bag, if strong suspicion had not in the mean time 
schemes of violence, and endeavouring to re- arisen that the individual was himself the incendi- 
concile people’s minds to the perpetration of ary, and that, in destroying his own property, he 
them *, that they were most anxious to appoint had also destroyed, by invalidating, a most vaiua* 
public and secret meetings, and used all the ble communication for government ?—The hon. 
means in their power to prevail on others to member said, he was by no means inclined to u- 
attend them, in the hope of being able at last to sert that the spies and informers in Lancashire, 
make them the dupes of their own villanics, to whose population was about 900,000 person#, 
have them arrested as traitors, and to nap the did not meet with some men who listened with 
reward of their condemnation.” Several of the pleasure to their villainous proposals, and would 
petitioners were persons who had been arrested nave had no objection, if occasion had offered, 4o 
and imprisoned on the secret accusation of assist in executing them. He believed he could 
those spies and informers, and had been since himself point out one, of whom the Spies and in- 
discharged without trial. Others, such as formers hoped to have made another Brandreth. 
the petitioners from Manchester, had never The facts, however, appeared to him to shew, 
been suspected of being at all implicated in cri- that the number ofsucn persons was ire ry small, 
minal proceedings. Tnose persons said, “ we and not sufficient of itself to justify the alarm 
have diligently inquired into facts, and pledge which had been excited, and excited principally, 
ourselves to prove the allegations in our petition.” as he most conscientiously believed, by theagency 
And what was the answer to this ? The mode of spies and informers, lie could not regard 
of proceeding (reasoning he could not call it) ministers as quite disinterested parties in this dis- 
adopted by the noble lord (Castiereagh) was cussioo. He did not believe them capable of 
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miking a-plot entirely themselves, when none 
of the elements of one were previously in exist¬ 
ence. But he could not help remarking, that 
the plot had been most useful to them in with¬ 
drawing the attention of the public, :Cnd of some 
of their wavering friends in that house, from the 
demand so loudly and generally made at that 
time for economy and retrenchment. 1 Ie would 
not say that ministers had made the plot, but he 
would say, that tht y had made the most of it, 
and no instruments could be found so conveni¬ 
ent for their purpose as spies and informers, by 
whose means the dread of violence and treason 
was kept alive, and the attention both of parlia¬ 
ment and the public effectually diverted from 
those questions of public economy and retrench¬ 
ment which had been so peculiarly harassing to 
the government. Ministers having profited by the 
labours of these men, it was natural enough that 
they should wish to scieen them from inquiry. 
But what inteiest had the house in screening 
them ? And why should the house object to 
inquiry, when so many powerful consideiations 
urged them to go into it ? “ We may dispute 
in this house (said the hon. member) day after day 
about particular facts stated in petitions, as well 
as u)>on the characters of the petitioneis, with¬ 
out coming any nc.uer to a just conclusion. 
The noble lord may take one view of a case, I 
may take another, and a still different view may 
be taken by a thiid pci son. But how are we to 
discover whose view is right, and whose wrong, 
without an exact and rigid inquii y ? If the no¬ 
ble lord says that the petitioners are either rogues 
who are not to be believed, or dupes whom those 
rogues have deluded, have we not just as much 
reason, before the facts are investigated, to re¬ 
tort the same charge on their accuse: s ? Let 
the house consider for a moment the relation in 
which the accused and the accuscis stand to- 
wards*each other. The foimer say, ‘we en¬ 
treat the house to go into an inquiry, and we un¬ 
dertake to prove our own innocence, and the 
guilt of those who have accused us, after vainly 
attempting to betray us into their mischievous 
projects.' The ministers reply, ‘we will not 
permit you, who are accused, to defend your¬ 
selves: we will not suffer you to say a word a- 
gainat your accusers, or to prove that the dia¬ 
meter which they have given of you belongs to 
themselves.' I ask, Sir, whether the house are 
prepared to sanction such a proceeding as this ? 
Are they ready, in compliment to his Majesty’s 
ministers, to express their disbelief of maxims 
founded on universal experience, and to say v that 
the unanimous feelings and sentiments of man¬ 
kind are mere prejudice and delusion ? Will 
they declare by their votes, that it is conscious 
guilt which demands inquiry, and conscious in¬ 
nocence which shrinks from it ? Sir, I trust that 
the house will not incurthe disgrace of acting so 
as to make itself liable to such an imputation. 
I trust) that they will satisfy both themselves and 
the public, by entering into a full, a rigid, and 
impartial inquiry, on a subject which has occa- 
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sioned great anxiety and agitation, and upon 
which it is quite evident that no just conclu¬ 
sion can be formed, without such an inquiry as 
it is the object of my motion to recommSnd.' > 

—The honourable member then moved, “ that 
this house, biking into consideration the report 
of the committee of secrecy presented on the 
20th of June last, together with the' report of the 
committee of secrecy of the lords, communica¬ 
ted to this house on the 23rd of June last, so far 
as the same refer to instances in which the lan¬ 
guage and conduct of persons, said to be employ¬ 
ed for the pui pose of detecting, may have had 
the effect of encouraging, criminal designs; and 
taking also into consideration the allegations con¬ 
tained in certain petitions, with respect to prac¬ 
tices of so alarming a tendency, is of opinioa 
that it is the duty of this house fully to investi¬ 
gate the nature and extent of the same. 

Mr. F. Robinson said, that since he had had 
the honour of a seat in that house, he never re¬ 
membered such a mode of proceeding as that of 
the hon. gentleman. - The house would recollect 
the petition from Manchester, the vast import¬ 
ance with which it had been introduced, and the 
very detailed and circumstantial speech with 
which the hon. gentleman had accompanied it. 
(Hear, hear.) The petition itself was couched 
in vague, loose, and general terms. It assumed, 
indeed, an important air, as if it represented the 
sense of the whole town, and neighbourhood of 
Manchester, whereas it was signed by twenty- 
six pei sons. ( Hear , hear.) It condescended to 
inform the house, that the petitioners had enter¬ 
ed into a ligorous investigation of all the cir¬ 
cumstances that had occurred last year, and it 
did them the favour of declaring, that the result 
had been a positive and irrefi agable conviction 
on their part, that no treasonable designs had 
been harboured at Manchester, and that no 
atrocious and outrageous proceedings had taken 
place amongst the people, except such as had 
been p’oduced by the hired spies and informers 
of government. (Hear, hear.) That was the 
general way in which they made their statement: 
but they did not deign to state the mode and 
form of their inquiry, nor did they give the house 
any clue respecting the nature of the evidence 
which they were prepared to adduce in support 
of their allegations. The hon*gentleman was 
sensible of the defects of that petition, he knew 
how unsatisfactory was the matter it contained; 
and,jthei efore.when he came to bring it before the 
house, he opened the case of the petitioners, he 
enteicd into a detail of circumstances, he stated 
a variety of events, and chaigcd particular acts 
on particular individuals. But what was the 
hon. 'member’s conduct that nujht ? It looked 
as if something remarkable haa happened, for 
his proceeding went literally to contradict'his 
former statement. The hon. member had 
abandoned his former grounds (hear) ; and why 
had he abandoned them i Because he knew that 
they could not be maintained. What did he 
state on a former occasion 1 He entered into a 
Cc 
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long Btory of a man of the name of Dewhui st, 
who was said to have been carried by Sir John 
Byng in his gig; but it now turned out that he 
. had''never been in any carriage belonging to 
that gallant officer. The hon. member had that 
evening told them, from the mouth of Sir John 
Byng himsilf, that the story about Dewhurst 
was a complete fabrication, that there was not 
a syllable of truth in it. {Hear.) The fact 
was, that no man of the name of Dewhurst was 
known to Sir John Byng, or to the government. 
The hon. gentleman had then told a story of a 
person of the name of Lomax, whom he called 
a hired spy. The whole of that story was un¬ 
true; it was a fable; it was a falsehood : not a 
word of it was cot rect. The hon. gentleman 
knew fi orn Sit John Byng that Lomax had never 
been a spy ; and if he did not know it, he would 
tell it him then. {Hear, hear, from the opposition.) 
Lomax, he repeated, had nevet been a spy: what¬ 
ever he had been guilty of—whatever schemes 
he had arranged—whatever projects he had 
set on foot—whatever he had done, had been 
done by him in the character of a conspirator, 
and not in the character of a spy. It was true, 
that on the 17 th of March that man wrote to Lord 
Sidmouth, offering to give information, but his 
letter was not answered. On the 28 th of March 
he was arrested,with many others,and examined, 
as every man must be, in a similar situation, 
and afteiwards released; but, in that examina¬ 
tion, the whole of the operations that had taken 
place, and which were intended to take place, 
were stated, and, therefore, he thought him¬ 
self justified in declaring, that it was as a con¬ 
spirator, and not as a spy, that Lomax had 
done whatever had been committed by Him: a 
spy he had never been. He thought that, after 
what he had stated, unless they could disprove 
it, the case of gentlemen opposite would break 
down under them. They might contradict it, 
because, contradiction was very easy, when proof 
Was impossible. {Hear, and a laugh from the 
opposition.) He was convinced that they could 
not disprove what he had said of the two cases 
which were the main support of the Manchester 
petition, and, therefore, the whole fabric would 
rail to the ground, with the rigid investigation 
which the petitioners professed to have made. 
But their petition, far from proving that spies 
and informers had done mischief, had proved 
something else. The petitioners said, that no 
atrocities nad been committed, or suggested, ex¬ 
cept by hired spies; but they admitted the con¬ 
duct of Lomax, who, as he nad already shewn, 
was not a spy. It was said, indeed, that Lomax 
was viewed with scorn and horror: but when 
he was so viewed, it was very singular that they 
should not denounce him. The very circum¬ 
stance of his non-denunciation was an irrecon- 
cile;.ble contradiction to the hon. gentleman. 
The man, however, was dead ; he could not 
answei; he could not be forthcoming; but, un¬ 
less tliev could prove something worse than they 
had donj.-, it was needless that he should be 
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alive: dead or alive, his statement was not to be 
disproved.—Then there was a petitioner of the 
name of Bamford, who, it was said, was appre¬ 
hended on the information of Lomax. That 
could not be, for he was taken up on the 29th 
of March : the warrant must have been signed 
some time before, and Lomax was not airested 
till the 27th. Then there were two other per¬ 
sons, Mitchell, and a man of the name of SchoJes. 
Mitchell pretended to give a short account of his 
communication with Oliver, and endeavoured to 
impicss, though he did not distinctly assert, 
that what he nad done was at the instigation 
of Oliver. He had sunk what had happened 
in Yoikshire; but that omission Mr. Scholes, 
anothei petitioner, supplied ; for he stated, that 
Oliver had been introduced to him by Mit¬ 
chell, and that Mitchell and Oliver appointed 
meetings at lus house. Now, either Scholes’ 
petition was false, or Mitchell had culpably 
concealed the truth, to make a false impres¬ 
sion, he cared not which, so no credit was due 
to their assertions.—They had already heard 
of Francis Ward, the religious and pious man ; 
there was another person who had presented 
a petition couched in the same style, and 
apparently written by the same hand. The 
name of that man was Haynes. 1 See p. 170.) 
He knew not what information might have been 
derived from him, but he had been guilty of 
perjury. In 1816, he had been a witness at 
I the trial of two persons, Towle and Slater, for 
shooting at a man, in a frame-breaking transac¬ 
tion. Slater was acquitted on an alibi, as Haynes 
and some others swore, that he was at the time 
17 miles from the place where the crime was 
committed. Additional infoimation was ob¬ 
tained, and Slater was indicted for the minor 
crime of frame-breaking, at the same time and 
place, at the following sessions, and pleaded 
guilty, thus proving the perjury of Haynes and 
the others. This was an additional proqi of 
the nature of the character of these petitioners. 
Thus, as the allegations of the petitions were 
many of them totally false—as the stories le- 
specting Dewhurst and Lomax were false—as 
trie allegations of Bamford could not be true—as 
the petitions of Scholes and Mitchell could not 
be both true, or could not both contain the 
whole truth—he hoped that the house would 
reject the motion. On this evidence only was 
it founded. {Hear, from the opposition.) The 
whole of the motion was founded on those pe¬ 
titions. {No, no, no.) But the petitions must 
make the groundwork of the motion. He allow¬ 
ed that the motion referred to the report of the 
secret committee, but it added, “ taking also 
into consideration the allegations in certain pe¬ 
titions.” He should not trespass longer on the 
time of the house; he believed, in his honour 
and conscience, that the petitions were false, and 
he begged the house, on behalf of a calumniated 
government, of a calumniated magistracy, and 
in the sacred names of truth and justice, to re¬ 
ject the motion for inquiry on such grounds. 
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Mr. F. Douglas said, all that the right hon. try. He did not wish to take a narrow or un¬ 
gentleman had proved amounted to these two candid view of the conduct of ministers. The 
facts—that no person of the name of Dewhurst house ought not in justice to take the respon- 
wasin Sir John Byng’s gig, and that Lomax sibility from their own shoulders to place it upon 
was dead. He had told them, that contradiction those of ministers. They had granted them 
was not proof. Yet his speech was a tissue of the extraoi dinary powers upon which they 
improved contradictions, which he had begged icted, and they ought not to expose them, 
the house to receive instead of the proof which and those connected with them, to the immense 
it was the object of the motion to elicit. It was inconvenience of a multitude of actions, which 
to be remarked, too, on the right hon. gentle- might be brought by individuals who con- 
man’s own statement, that Lomax had written sidered themselves aggrieved. But indemnity 
to Lord Sidrnouth, offering to give information was demanded as a measure of confidence, upon 
■—that he had afterwards been apprehended, and the grounds that it was dangerous to disclose 
almost immediately released. It was unfortunate evidence, and that ministers had, in geneial, 
that the hon. mover had not made a long speech discreetly and conscientiously administered the 
on the Manchester petition, as the right hon. gen- law. Before the house granted the greatest in- 
tjeman’s speech seemed to have been prepared diligence which cou.’d be granted, it was their 
to refer to it. But the petition had very pro- duty to inquire into those questions, both of 
perly been made by the hon. mover accessary them, he thought, of paramount impouance. 
to his proofs;—he rested on the geneial know- It was admitted by ministers, that spies had been 
ledge of the country'—on the geneial avowal of employed; it could not be denied by them,that 
the ministers themselves through their com- the employment of spies might produce mis- 
mittees. But how did the right hon. gentleman chievous effects ; the committee had said, they 
answer the allegations of the other petitions ?— had reason to believe it might have produced 
By saying, that one Haynes was a peijurcd man. those effects ; twenty-six persons at Manchester 
But who was Haynes ? His petition had not that asseitcd, that it had produced mischief, and 
dav been lead. He said nothing of Oliver, nor they, and many otheis, pledged themselves 
had any information that he knew of been to pioduce proofs, and prayed the house to re- 
denved horn him. The right hon. gentleman ceivethem. There were in the house gentlemen 
wondered why the piesent motion had been who could adduce pi oof s on this subject; who 
made. Did he not remember, that, on the motion could prove the effect of the appearance of spies 
of the hon. member for Lincoln (Mr. Fazakcr- m the West Riding of Yorkshiie—the dismay 
Icy), half of the speech, and more than half of the of the magistracy, the encouragement of the 
aigement of the speech of a right hon. gentle- disaffected, and the combination which was thus 
man (Mr. Canning) turned on the incompetency created, much superior to that which the efforts 
of the secret committee to can y on the inves- of orators could bring about. There was that pa- 
tigation which was demanded ? (sec page :M4.) ragraph, too, extorted by the force ot truth from 
Dili he not remember that the hon. member for a reluctant committee, proceeding on garbled 
Brambcr (Mr. Wilberf’orcc) had pledged him- and piepared evidence. {Hear.) What, then, was 
self (the word was not too stiong) to agree to to be reasonably expected from a fair committee, 
an investigation, if it were to be conducted by having no private interests to consult, receiving 
a committee diffidently chosen ? The present the evidence which might be offered on both 
motion was brought forward to give him an op- sides, and having no limit to its investigation ? 
poitunity to support inquiry. {A laugh.) It There was upon the table that miserable collec- 
was framed almost on the suggestion of the turn of newspaper paragiaphs, which a committee 
gentlemen opposite: and for the plain and had chosen to dignify bv the name of a report, 
manly object, that his question, important in In that production two facts were stated. The 
every moral and political view, should be insuriection in Derbyshire, which was then re¬ 
brought to a satisfactoi y issue. {Hear, hear.) presented in its pioper light, as not important 
This was the more necessary, as, in a few days, m itself, but merely as connected with disturb- 
they would be debarred from obtaining any ances in other parts. The importance, there- 
farther infoimation respecting the proceedings fore, of the disturbance in Derbyshiie rested on 
of last year. Before they took any step which the distuibance m other parts. And what was 
would have such an effect, they ought to be the other place referu d to ? The south-western 
fully convinced of the merits of government, comer of Yorkshire, which was the peculiar field 
He understood that, to-morrow, a bill of indem- of the employment of spies. It had been stated 
nity would be proposed for their sanction. They to the house, and by the most unexceptionable 
should, therefore, embrace this as the only op- authority, that the appeal mice ot the London 
portunity of parliamentary inquiry. Indemnity delt gate was there a cause of joy : that assem- 
was not a necessai y consequence of the suspen- biles were held to meet the London delegate ; 
sion of the habeas corpus act. This was admitted and, with the knowledge ot this, and the allcga- 
on the other side, and its necessity was justi- tions of the petitioners, would they not at least 
lied on the ground, that the disclosure of evi- inquire befoie theygt anted an indemnity? It 
dence which might otherwise take place would would perhaps be said, that the evil was admitted, 
be highly dangerous to the interests of the coun- but that the amount of the evil was the question. 
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This was the very subject for inquiry. It had 
been said, that no information proeui ed by the 
means of spies had been acted upon, unless it was 
corroboiated by more respectable evidence, or ^ 
confirmed by oth* r facts and ciicumotanC'M.. It, 
was not contended th; t they alone h id given ■ 
evidence. The mischief imputed to them was, 

' that they had created the facts of which evi¬ 
dence was given by others. (H nr, hear-) 
Those men, pei hnns, m acting o, had transgress¬ 
ed the instructions which they had received: 
but it was the dutv of mintst< rs to watch over j 

them, and they wcie responsible for not having, 
brought them to pun'shm -nt. Tint honour j 
and fidelity ware nat to b • found in such rru-n, ■ 
they must hav e been fully aware; they must 
have known, tint such d“'.esrable churactcis 
lived entuelv by treachei y and falsehood ; why, 

then, if such was the case—why employ them 
at ail ? It was said, tint the ci ideal situation 
o', the countiy requited the intervention of such 
agents. Whethei such support wcie necessary 
or not, the house should always icmember, 
that they could not suspend the constitution of 
the countiy, without sanctioning the agency of 
spies. A certain right hoi. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning) had said, that that man must have lived 
quite abstiacted from all the concerns of life, 
who thought it possible to conduct the aff’irs of 
a countiy without spies or infoimeis. There 
was much art in this confusion of terms. lie 
would admit, th.it it was impossible, in some cir¬ 
cumstances, to dispense with the aid ol inform i s. 
But they were persons alieady concerned as 
accomplices. The ease, however, was qwte 
different with spies. A spy was a person em¬ 
ployed to bring a false and flattening stoi v, to 
assum * a character which did not belong to him, 
in order to delude and entrap the unwary, foi 
the purpose of betiaving them. Such was the 
very narure of the qu dries lequiied, that lu 
knew of no circumstances that could justify an 
expedient so atrocious as the employment of 
spies. The mischief of then employment by a 
government that rested on moral opinion, out¬ 
weighed any advantage that could be derived 
from them. Ilis hon. friend, the member for 
Shrewsbui y, (Mr. Rennet) ir.d exposed the vices 
and crimes of Oliver; (s"e page1.) yet that 
man had been represented by some m t hat house 
as unimpeachable in bis moral character ! When 
the right hon. gentleman f Mr. Robinson) spoke 
of the moral character of the petitioners, and 
concluded, that their associates were equally 
Vicious, what would those think, who saw the 
Secretar y of State in constant communication and 
close union with persons, who, by the nature 
of their profession, wcie devoid of honesty or 
honour; (hear.) when they saw him bound to 
such peisonsby a reciprocation of good offices, 
piostituting his moral and religious character to 

a connexion with men who were guilty of that 
flagitious baseness at which professed villains re¬ 
volted—treachery towards friends and associati s ? 

( Hear.) ,\Vhat an effect must such an example 
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have on those individuals in the lowest ranks cf 
life, who were i xposed to constant temptation, 
and hardened and deadened by the ir profes¬ 
sions ? What effect must it have on police 
officers? (Hear.) It was easy to perceive that 
they would ju it if y themselves by the puctice of 
the home office, the source of all morality, 
legality, and s inct'ty. (Hear.) Every police 
officer would have his Oliver, '-arcless, so he pro- 
cun d offenders, how off nces were c.eatcd. Tic 
might aigae, th it the persons by whose dcstruc- 
ti »n lie profited, had indeed been tempted and 
uiged on, but that, if they had not been 
worthless fellows, they would not have fallen 
in.o the snaie, (Hear, Inn.-.) This was pre¬ 
cis. 1\ ihe reasoning which the lion, gindenien 
opporite had e nployea in itetence of the spies. 
(II...r.) The house had brn told, that the 
system which'ministers had ..dopted was for 
prevention, and not for punishment. Could it 
he pretended, that it was foi the purpose of 
pievenrion, that individuals wee employed, 
vha, for their own ends, would go rhi to en- 
couia.ge dimes, the knowledge of which must 
depend upon thcms< Ives ? (Hear, hear.) He 
did not say, that minisurs had employed those 
men designedly for sucli a purpose. This 
would be, to accuse them of the highest crime 
of which tlwy could be guiltv. They were 
chargeable, however, with a public a hue next 
in gradation—that of casting lirebiands into a 
heap of combustibles, and spreading alarm at 
the explosion. They weie guilty of conjuring 
up plots and conspiracies for the sake of alaim; 
they were guilt, of calling that revolution and 
treason which was no more than sedition and 
i lot; they were guilty ol'misrepresentation to 
serve their own purposes. They had received 
evidence on one side, and excluded evidence on 
the other—they had read one letter, (see page 
:Ja(i.) and kept back another—because it was 
thought convenient to communicate the one, and 
it was not thought convenient to communicate 
the other—the one, they imagined, told for 
themselves, but the other, they knew, would 
thiow a light on the suite of the country,—it 
would shew that the suspension of the habeas 
coipus was unnecessary. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
The hon. member concluded by imploring the 
house to enter into that full investigation of the 
I subject by which alone the minds of the public 
would be satisfied. 

Mr. Bhukburne (member for Lancashire) 
said, that the petition which the hon. mover 
had presented to the house on a foimer even¬ 
ing, was signed by a very small number of 
pei sons, not more than 26 inhabitants of Man¬ 
chester, whereas a counter declaration, de¬ 
precating inquiry, had been signed by 276' of 
the most respectable inhabitants of that town.— 
The hon. member then read a later from the 
gentlemen who officiated as boioughreeve and 
constables at the time of the alleged conspira¬ 
cy. According to that letter, the utmost alarm 
prevailed in Manchester at the early part of tire 
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last year, through the distress of the people, 
which was operated upon bv inilammatoi y 
pamphlets, with a view to produce riot and 
disorder. And'cations weic then made to the 
magistrates, by some of the lower orders, to 
convene public meetings, which applications 
they refused; but, notv.rhstanding such lelusal, 
s-'veral in 'dings were held in the open an . 
The mugistiates, however, did not intcilere un¬ 
til tlv meeting or the i()th ot Mu.th, when 
th () felt that then dutv rcqui.id them to pro¬ 
se) ve the public to.nqudhiv. 'I he wi itcis alleged, 
th .t all the info mi ltion which tlvy ludtians- 
nutted to rove.ement, on the subject of the 
disturbances at Manches'rr, was derived from 
authentic somos, and added, that the lion, 
member (Mi. PlnMps) h xl vnt th'-m a mas-age, 
declaring, that he would do thenj justice, wh n- 
ever the subject rf those distu 1 bailees should 
b- brought befoT the house. (Hiar. hear.) 

Mr. H\ C,ourtauty said, the object of the mo¬ 
tion was, as h .d b.cn piopcily obsem d before, 
not to obtain any information as to spies and in¬ 
formers. but to catch the vote of the lion, member 
for IV.amber (Mr. Wilberfoice). For this pur¬ 
pose WuS the ten times told t..le, and the ten 
times lefuted c. lunny, n pc ated to-night, under 
the cove) of tins motion. TJuv were now 
drawing war to the close of transactions, disas¬ 
trous lit- world admit; bit whose issue w<.s 
moic favouiable than could have been expected ; 
and they won! 1 not be divei ted by a motion like 
the piesent. Wlvn the petitions bi ought fonv.i'd 
faded to make out a ease for them, the gentle¬ 
men on the ot.icr side appealed to the general 
furling of ilu country. Their opinion was, that 
the geneiul feeling ol the country required, that 
gome inquiiy should be made. To opinion, 
opinion only cou’d be opposed ; and lie would 
assert it as la. opinion, th..t the fee ling of the 
countiy w is not si.eli as they laid repnjvnted it to 
be. Of tins ilu i< tt^i just read by the lion, mem¬ 
ber who spoke la.-a might be offc led as proof; for, 
if the greater pait of the people of Manchester 
thought diffeiently fiem tin petitiomis,although 
they lived on tin very so nr or the alleged mis¬ 
conduct, it was Hasonuble to suppose that a 
still ktigei propoition of the people tinougiiout 
the countiy weie of the same opinion. With 
respect to the distinction made between spies 
and infoimeis, lie hope'll he should have credit 
foi disliking spies as much as the lion, gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Doubles); but the hon. gentleman 
had not stated the ease fairly as to die noble 
srcietaiy foi tile home dcpaitment. Was. it 
to be supposed, that spies had boon fitted out for 
the counti y at the home office ? ( Loud cheering 
from the opposition.) He was glad of that 
cheer, as it indicated that some gentleman could 
reply to him when he denied that assertion. 
Ifc had seen no proof of such a fitting-out. j 
An individual who had been often mentioned 
(Oliver), was not in that situation. (. Miuh and 
vehement cheering from the opposition.) He 
undei stood their cheers. Would any or them 
undertake to prove— (great confusion and chttr- > 
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I tn g )—would any of them undertake to prove 
that he was not a voluntary informer in the first 
instance ? At Derby, the learned counsel for 
the piisoners did not think it proper to call 
him as a witness. Mr. Denman asked one wit¬ 
ness, whether Oliver had been in any manner 
connected with the conspiiators, and having 
been ariswcied in the negative, lie did not re¬ 
peat his question, and no appeal was made to 
thcjuiyon the subject. A strong case ought 
to have been made out before the house were 
called upon to appoint a committee, whose 
powers should he without limits, and the scope 
of their investig ition without an object. The 
u presentations on wine A the motion was 
founded were contiv.iy to fact. {A cry of 
cohere? from the opposition.) He refen ed to 
the Ictti r now lead. The hon. mover had 
not made out a case to reconcile the house 
to His motion; he had tailed in his proof ; lie 
had, indeed, abandoned the grounds of his 
original c.r.c : he had called up evidence on tlio 
other side which completely contiadicted his 
assertions, and, then foie, the house were in 
duty bound to [eject a motion, which, in his 
view of the subject, was altogether unncessaiy. 

Lord LuscetUs rose to bear testimony to the 
c!i;.i.tcni of a person for whom he entertained 
the highest respect. It u as impossible for any 
person to conduct himself better than Sir John 
Byng had d..no. Any poison who knew him 
must be satisfied that he combined the con¬ 
duct of the gmeral with that of the citizen. 
Thanks weie due to Sir John Byng for his 
conduct, in the opinion of the count!y: in 
his own opinion, great thanks were due to 
him, not only from the piotected countiy, but 
from the deluded men themselves: from the 
countiy, for the vigilance with which he had 
exeicisi d his commands; from the deluded, for 
tlie vigil nice with winch he prevented their de¬ 
signs. With lespcct to the subject itself, he had 
no picdilection for spies; he abhorred them as 
much as the hon. gentleman (Mr. Douglas.) 
They ought not to have been employed to in¬ 
flame combustible materials. By the way, this 
expicsston was lather against the argument of 
the hon. gentleman, inasmuch as it admitted the 
great danger of the country. But ought they 
not to lie employed to prevent the explosion of 
those materials? As to Oliver,he (irmly believed 
that a great deal of what had been saul respect¬ 
ing his conduct, wms mcie talk and idle clamour. 
He could never concur in .the opinion, that mi¬ 
nister s had employed that poison foi the pur¬ 
pose ol excitement. On the coniiaiy, he would 
deny that such was ever the intention of govern¬ 
ment. The hon. movei had stated, dial, accord¬ 
ing to the genetal opinion of the countiy, mi- 
msteis had abused the powcis with wh’ch they 
weie invested undei tin* suspension of the habeas 
coipus; but horn v.liat quarter had the hon. 
member collected the inhumation upon which 
he gioumlid that statement? For himself, he 
could say, that he had not heard of such an opi¬ 
nion; unless fiom the allegations of sonic of tr,c 
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petitioners to that house, who were themselves 
implicated mthetran” ictions which travel iso to 
the pioposition for suspending the habeas cor¬ 
pus. [“ Others have so alleged,” exclaimed se¬ 
veral members on the opposition side.J He was 
not aware of such allegations, and as to the alle¬ 
gations of the petitioneis from Manchester, it 
was remarkable that the hon. mover himself had 
entirely abandoned their case. He therefore 
felt it his duty to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Philips said, he h„d not uttered one dis¬ 
respectful word of Sir John Byng. He had only 
mentioned that Dewhuist had been seen in his 
carriage. He den-s d that he had abandoned 
the case of the pef.uVteis. 

Lord Milton said, that while he felt every re¬ 
spect, esteem, and affection for Genei ::1 Byng, he 
considered all that the hon. gentleman and his 
noble colleague had said of bun to be quite be¬ 
side the question. As to what the learned gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. Courtenay) had said of Oliver’s not 
having been called as a witness on the trials at 
Derby, it had been repeatedly and unanswerably 
replied, that if Oliver had done all the mischief 
imputed to him, his evidence could have been 
of no service to the prisoners, but, on the con¬ 
trary,it would at once have establish id their guilt. 
How could any inference be drawn fi cm the per- 
feet ignorance of him manifested by witnesses | 
who had only seen the insun ection, but who had 
known nothing of its origin? {Hear, hear.) But 
all this did not signify a stiaw in the present 
question. The question really was, whether 
the extraordinary circumstance of spies having 
excited disturbances, as stated in the repoit 
of the secret committee, and complained of 
in the petitions, should be allowed to pass 
without any inquiry ? {Hear, hear, hear.) He 
thought, that inquiry was loudly called for, 
and that, in point of consistency, his noble 
colleague ought to have acceded to the mo¬ 
tion, with a view to afford ministers an op¬ 
portunity of explaining their conduct, espe¬ 
cially in the employment of those spies and in¬ 
formers, for whom, he said, he had no predi¬ 
lection. f Hear, hear.) But his noble colleague 
appeared to be in a dilemma between the ab¬ 
horrence of spies and the necessity of detecting 
conspiracy. The means of obtaining detec¬ 
tion was the ground of difference. lie sin¬ 
cerely acquitted ministers of the intention to 
excite disturbances thiough the medium of spies: 
but they were not, therefore, acquitted of the 
consequence of having employed them. The 
house had heard statements of Oliver having been 
in different parts of the country, entrapping the 
unwary, holding meetings, using violent and in¬ 
flammatory language, ana inciting to the wildest 
acts of rmdiion. Not one word of this had 
■yet been denied. Some denial, however, ought 
to be given before the present motion was 
rejected. {Hear, hear.) The conduct of go¬ 
vernment was rather singular; they felt an ab¬ 
horrence of the conduct of spies, but no in¬ 
quiry must be instituted into this abhorred con¬ 
duct i All other subjects were investigated iu 
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that house: the civil list was overhauled; the 
army estim. f\s were examined; but espionage 
was not to. die profane eyes of the House of 
Commons ! {Much cheering.) He believed that 
all who wcie employed as spies were, like Cas¬ 
tle, infamous chai icrs. In the outset, minister* 
ought to have logarded them as suspicious. 
They were chargeable, therefore, with having 
improvidcntly sent such persons into the country, 
although, as he conscientiously believed, they 
had not contemplated the consequences. It had 
been tiiumphantly retorted, that the country was 
admitted to have been in a combustible state. 
Undoubtedly, great distress had existed, and 
consequently great discontent prevail, d in the 
country. These were the combustible materials, 
and to tliis admission the other side was un¬ 
doubtedly entitled. {Great cheering from the Op¬ 
position.) To these materials the ministeis had 
applied a fiiebrand, when they sent Oliver into 
the countiy. Did he not everywhere appear 
as the London delegate ? {Hear). Was not the 
fact well known to the government? And was 
not that enough to open their eyes as to the 
tiansactions with which he was connected? In 
law, he believed, it was no excuse, thatiioters 
or icbels had been told of distui buncos in 
other parts; but, in point of moral tuipitude, 
it made a veiy wide difference. It was a nite 
but a true remark, that success or failure consti¬ 
tuted the difference between a traitor and a hero. 
If, then, an ignoiant peison weie insidiously 
peisuaded that the co-operation of multitudes 
would infallibly make him a hero instead of being 
a traitor, would not his case be different from 
that of a common traitor ? {Hear, hear). He was 
not justifying the conduct of the deluded. Even 
the circumstunct s of their delusion did not jus- 
tiiy them; but sui ely they foi med a strong pallia¬ 
tion of their cumes. He believed that ministers 
opposed the iiiqun y, because they w.re afraid 
to have the subject inquired into; and because 
they felt that, if piobed to the bottom, the re¬ 
sult would ne, to discov er the facility and impro¬ 
vidence with which they had listened to every 
tale-beaior who was seeking to curry favour. 
The gieit danger of such a policy was, that 
it went to establish a system of espionage, which 
must finally pioduce universal suspicion and 
jealousy, and wholly alienate the affections of the 
people from the government. {loud cheering.) 

Lord Stanley declared, that he should sup¬ 
port die motion/or an inquiry, without meaning 
to impute to ministeis any criminal connivance 
at the alleged practices of die spies and informers 
whom they had employed, lie feared, how¬ 
ever, that they had shewn ablameable negligence 
in giving credit to representations, which, con¬ 
sidering front what soui ccs they were del ived, it 
was natural to suppose were highly colouicd. 
They ought to have taken more pains to ascer¬ 
tain what were the feelings of the people in ge¬ 
neral. {Hear.) 

Mr. Bennet contended that his hon. friend 
(Mr. Philips) had not given up one iota of his 
case. The statpmeat which he had made was, 
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that an informer, who passed by the name of 
Dewhurst, but whose real name was Michael 
Hall, and who was, in plain truth, a returned 
transport, had, after getting the populace into a 
net, suddenly disappeared, and been heard of no 
more. He was arrested on one day, and, on 
the next, was discharged by the magistrates 
of Manchester. Of the life and character of 
that person, he had heard many particulars; 
and he believed him to be a very fit instrument 
in the hands of Messis. Nadtn and Co. (See 
pages 372, 383.) If, as was asserted in the report 
of the Lords, some persons employed by mi¬ 
nisters had excited disturbances in the country, 
why had drey not been apprehended and brought 
to punishment ? Was not this a fair subject 
for inquiry? ( Hear, hear.) He believed that most 
of the pretended plots had been fabricated in 
the forge at Bolton, under the auspices of Mr. 
Fletcher, a magistrate, who ought not to be suf¬ 
fered to remain for one moment in the com¬ 
mission of the peace. The right lion, gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Robinson) had thought proper to c.ist 
reflections on the sources from which his hon. 
friend and himself had derived their information. 
Such reflections well became those who had 
fitted out Castle, in the absence of all other evi¬ 
dence, as a witness, to enable them to magnify 
tumult and not into rebellion and treason. lie 
would now repeat, that he was prepared to sup¬ 
port all the statements which he had foimerly 
made (see page S2«.) respecting the conduct of 
Olivei, not by suspicious or polluted evidence, 
but on the testimony of men in no way connected 
with the acts of the conspirators. {Hear, hear.) 
It was not his intention to come down to the 
house, like the noble lord (Castlereagh,) and 
with a collection of dead men’s tales (see page 
'138.) to take away the character of the living. 
{Hear, hear.) He dared his Majesty’s ministers 
to the inquiry, and if they did not face it, there 
would be but one opinion in the country—that 
their guilt alone prevented them. {Hear.) The 
noble lord had, it seemed, with his usual can¬ 
dour in professing one thing whilst he meant 
another, proposed to examine Oliver before the 
secret committee, but he took care to get the mo¬ 
tion negatived. As an illustration of the candour 
which marked all the noble lord’s proceedings, 
why,he asked, had not Fail Fitzwilham’s letter 
of tne 17th of June last been laid bcfoi e the secret 
committee, sitting at that time? Why had it 
likewise been kept back from the late commit¬ 
tee, but because it was felt thaf that letter would 
open the eyes of the country to the real truth of 
these ti ansactions ? His information, he repeated, 
was drawn, not from persons implicated in the 
charges preferred by Oliver and his coadjutors, 
but from those whom they had in vain attempted 
to delude. With regard to the assertion that 
no man had been arrested on the oath of Oliver, 
he should be glad to know, upon what other 
evidence were the persons arrested who had 
attended the meeting at Thornhill-Lces ? It was 
Oliver himself who invited them to it. Oliver 
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I not only sent letters of invitation, but also his 
coadjutor, Crabtree, to Birmingham, to stimu¬ 
late persons, by every means in his power, to 
attend that meeting. {Hear, hear.) He had in 
his possession a copy, in Oliver’s hand-writing, 
of one of those letters of invitation. He had 
also the written memoranda of a conversation 
between him and another person, at Liverpool, 
in which he insisted that it was useless to look 
for relief either to the Lords or Commons: that 
the people must depend on their physical force 
alone, and that a great crash might be soon ex¬ 
pected. {Hear, hear.) The person to whom this 
language was addiessed refused to attend the 
meeting at Thornhill-Lees. Had he been exa¬ 
mined before the committee? No. The course 
pursued by his Majesty’s ministers was, first to 
pack a committee, then to garble, and finally to 
suppress evidence. {Hear, hear, hear.) He knew 
that Mr. Paiker, a magistrate at Sheffield, had 
wiitten to Lord Sidmouth, acquainting him, that 
he greatest danger which he apprehended was, 
the arrival of the deputies from London; that 
the men in his district were anxiously asking for 
woik but could not obtain any, and that, in such 
a situation, like drowning men, they would catch 
at straws. At this period it was, that Oliver was 
sent down among them with his story of 70,000 
men being ready to rise in London, and to act in 
conjunction with them. This was the manner in 
which the distemper was treated: a blister was 
applied to the sore place, and the effe cts that 
followed might have been easily foreseen. In¬ 
stead of being surprised that a hundred men 
rose at Nottingham, or fifty in another place, or 
that the mayor and a few old women at Leeds 
were thrown in r o a state of alarm, it was rather 
a matter of astonishment that more seiious mis¬ 
chief, and a much more formidable explosion, 
had not been created, by the artifices with which 
discontent was thus inflamed and fomented. He 
implored the house to recollect, that, as soon as 
Oliver was wi hdrawn, tianquilhty was restored 
as by a charm, and that from one end" of the 
country to the other there was one universal 
desire of investigation. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bathurst contended, that the hon. mover 
had entirely abandoned the Manchescercase,and, 
instead of confining himself to the matter of the 
petition, had indulged in general charges against 
ins Majesty’s ministers. He gave credit to the 
hon. member who had just sat down for much 
laudable zeal, although it frequently outran his 
discretion; and he thought him bound, after the 
strong assertions he had made, to mention the 
names of those on whose information he placed 
such implicit reliance. The hon. gentleman had 
stated, that they were not parties implicated with 
the conspiratois. How, then, did they obtain 
their knowledge ? They must have been present 
at their meetings, without communicating the 
information to the magistrates. {Hear, hear.) 
They were, therefore, not the spies and in¬ 
formers of government, but the spies and in- 
, formers of the hon. gentleman. The^ were, he 
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presumed, an innocent part of the combustible 
matter of which the house had heaid so much. 
An attempt had been made to draw a distinction 
between spies and informers. ( Hear , hear, from 
Sir S. Romilly.) The hon. and h a: ned gentle¬ 
man appealed to suppoit this distinction, and 
he was ready to admit his authority to be great; 
but he would oppose to it other gteat law au¬ 
thorities, those of lord chief justice Holt, and 
Chief justice Eyre, who had held, that aecom- 
lices, whilst their ciedit was to be judged of 
y ciicumstances, were often the lrest witnesses, 
and ought to be encoui aged by all governments, 
as otheiwise the most heinous crimes would go 
unpunished. Suppose a man were to come to 
government, and confess that he had gone a 
ceitain way in the commission of treasonable 
aas, but that he repented of the proceeding, and 
was desiious of making atonement; would it he 
the duty of govci nment to dismiss him imme- 
diaitly, instead of employing him as a means of 
detecting and defeating the schemes of the con- 
spnatois ? in the very fiist place he was an in¬ 
fo: mer, and the next step turned him into a spy. 
(Hear, Inar.) Men, to whose caic and vigilance 
the pteservation of tire public peace was in- 
tiusted, had an anxious and diiliculr duty to 
discharge. As to the dark surmises of the hon. 
gentleman, as far as they respected the employ¬ 
ment of Oliver, he was picpaied to give them a 
full contradiction. Government knew nothing 
of his private character previous to his journey 
in company with Mitchell; but they had leason 
to bciievfc that he had ever since conducted 
himself as a respectable individual. He repre¬ 
sented to government that he had fallen into 
what Ire feaied was a dangerous society— 
one formed or the purpose of secreting per¬ 
sons charged with tieasonable practices. It 
was deemed necessary to encourage him to 
afford information, and he was sent down to 
the north with Mitchell, who was a principal 
conspiiator, and against whom a warrant had 
been previously issued. Sir John Bvng had 
borne testimony to the character o{ Oliver 
in a public newspaper. The magistrate (Mr. 
Fletcher) whom the hon. gentleman had thought 
proper to stigmatize, and mix with spies and 
jnfornici s, had exeited himself most zealously 
and meritoriously in preserving the puhlic peace, 
and protecting the property of his neighbours. 
JLet the hon. gentleman attack government with 
as much vehemence as he pleased ; but let him 
not act unjustly in assailing the character of a 
private individual. {Hear.) An inquiry had taken 
place before Mr. Paiker at Sheffield, at which 
Oliver was confronted with Bradley, a person 
employed by the magistrates; and the result 
was, that the language imputed to Oliver was 
proved to have been used by Mitchell, foi whom 
Olivet had been mistaken. With respect to the 
letter of Earl Fitzwilliam, it did not airive till 
after the lords’ committee had broken up, nor 
until a day or two before the rising of their own 
Committee, which had already decided upon the 
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view which they should take of the evidence; 
The noble lord opposite had, however, read a 
letter from Eail Fitzwilliam to himself of the 
same import, and it amounted only to this— 
that the state of the country was more tranquil 
than he had expected to find it, and that, if mi¬ 
nisters would certify that London was equally 
so, there would be no necessity for the suspen¬ 
sion act. This opinion was at variance with 
that of all the magistrates in that part of the 
country, and it had not been thought necessary, 
therefoie, to open again a question, upon which 
the delibei ation of the committee had been al¬ 
ready employed. 

Mr. IV. Smith said, ho should not have risen 
had it npt been for the challenge thiown out on 
the other side respecting the private character 
of Oliver. Only the day befoie the repoi t of the 
last seen't committee was presented, evidence 
had been offered and produced to him which 
charged that avowed agent of government with 
acts of great criminality ; the testimony was as 
credible as that of any gentleman in pailiainc nt; 
and it convinced him, that Oliver had been guilty 
of a seiies of frauds upon his employees for a 
number of years. (Hear, hear.) The witnesses 
who could prove this fact were ready to come for¬ 
ward, should an inquii y into the subject be in¬ 
stituted; and that theii evidence might be taken, 
was one principal reason why he should vote 
for the appointment of a committee: it would 
distinctly establish, that Oliver was completely 
unworthy of the least credit, but that he was a 
pel son v- cll calculated for the puipose for which 
he had been employed, being possessed of ta¬ 
lents and plausibility, but wholly destitute of 
truth and principle. {Hear, hear.) With two of 
the witnesses to substantiate this position he had 
long been acquainted, one being a partner in an 
extensive commercial establishment, in which 
an hon. baronet, a member of the house, was 
also concerned, and the other an attorney of 
high respectability. A thud witness was the 
employer of Oliver, whom he had defrauded, 
and who, in the year 18IU, had actually pre- 
feircd against him no less than four bills of in¬ 
dictment in the county of Middlesex, which, 
however, wei e not tried, because the prosecutor, 
yielding his public duty to his private inteiest, 
thought that, by abandoning them, he had a 
better chance of recovering the money of which 
Oliver had criminally possessed himself. The 
name of this person was Restall, a carpenter of 
London ; and the matter being leferred to arbi¬ 
tration, it was found that, during the space of 
ten years, Oliver had defrauded his master of a 
sum amounting to neatly yoo/. {Hear, hear.) In 
addition to this, Oliver nad sold for his own ad¬ 
vantage a large quantity of old building mate¬ 
rials which belonged to Restall, and of which 
he had not rendered any account. Com¬ 
pletely to blacken his character, he had only ta 
state, that, during the arbitration, the daughter 
of Oliver was examined, and she afterward# 
confessed, that what she had sworn was untrue. 
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and that she had been persuaded by her father at a supposed conspiracyagainst the charaete* 
to commit the crime of perjury. (Hear.) of a private and ‘ much injured individual,’ Mr. 

Mr. Bathurst admitted that the hon. member Oliver. [Mr. Speaker read the question accord- 
had communicated to him the natuie of the ingly.l The right hon. gentleman then p'O- 
charge which he had to bring against Oliver: at ceeded. The house would perceive that the 
the same time, he (Mr. B.) had cautioned him not conspiracy, if it existed at all, was composed of 
to give too easy credit to the ex-parte statement two sets of persons—those who pit twined par- 
of a transaction of twenty years’standing. On liament for this inquiry, and the two secret 
inquiry he had found, that it was true that Mr. committees that had been appointed. (Hear, 
Restall had preferred four bills of indictment hear.) This circumstance had been entirely 
against Oliver, but it was no less true that overlooked, and by no person more than by the 
he had abandoned them, and that the mat- noble lord who spoke from under the gallery, 
ter being refened to a gentleman at the bar, it who forgot that he was himself one of the per- 
had been awarded that the prosecutor should sons forming the body which had made assertions 
pay all the costs incurred. (Hear.) It was also similar to those in the petition from Manchester, 
found on investigation, that the intelligent and which led to the proposition now under discus- 
upright gentleman who was the referee,did not at- sion. (Hear, hear.) The fate of the motion was 
tribute any degree of criminality to Oliver, con- of the utmost importance, not merely to ‘ the 
sidering the transaction as a mere matter of ac- much-injuied individual,’ Mr. Olivet, and hi* 
count disputed by both parties. No doubt, in coadjutors in fomenting treason, but to the 
the end Oliv cr was directed to pay a sum of mo- Whole country; for the question was, whether the 
ney; but, having himself previously given secu- house should give its sanction to a system which 
rity, it was deducted from the amount of a bond had no parallel in the history of Great Britain ? 
he held fiom Restall. Next, as to the atiocious The question was not whether, under certain 
charge of having induced his daughter to for- circumstanct s, spies and infoimeis might some- 
swear herself, it was perfectly evident that the times be innocently employ; d, but whether the 
hon. member had been imposed upon; for the regular organization of them into an effective 
minutes of evidence before the arbitrator shewed body, effective tor the worst purposes, was to 
distinctly, that Jane Oliver had spoken to no- receive the verdict and warrant of that house ? 
thing that affected the interests of her father. The answers yet attempted to the motion had 
The amount of damages would not be increased completely failed : one hon. gentleman had 
or diminished by her evidence a single shilling, affected to sneer at it.; another had caught 
[The right hon. gentleman lead the testimony hold of an accidental expression, falling from 
of the gtrl until he was stopped by the impati- one of its supporters; and a third had vainly 
ence of the house.] Oliver had threatened an endeavoured to laise a clamoui against all those 
action for a malicious piosecution, and, as Res- who wished to inquire how far innocent persons 
tall refused to obey the award, the whole sub- had been charged with the foulest crimes. Surely 
ject came before the Court of King’s-Bench, the other side must have been hard ptessed in- 
and there a rule obtained by Restall was dis- deed for an argument, when they snatched so 
charged with costs, on the undertaking of Oli- greedilyatacasu.il and hasty phrase, that the 
rer not to proceed for a malicious prosecution, motion was framed to catch the vote of the hon. 
f Hear, hear.) It was quite evident, therefore, member for Bramber. it should never be for- 
that there was no foundation for the assertion en- gotten, too, that the ridicule of that expression 
deavoured to be cast upon an injured individual; came from those who had not scrupled to prac- 
the inquiry originated in a paragraph in a news- tise tuck after trick to catch the vote of that 
paper, and the result had been worthy of its hon. member, (hear, hear) —horn those who had 
origin. The right hon. gentleman concluded spared no expense to catch it; not, indeed, to 
by recommending the hon. member to be more the piofit of the hon. member himself, that was 
cautious for the future how he brought forward out of the question, but to the great loss of the' 
accusations of so serious a nature. public, whose money had been. sp-nt, time 

Mr. W. Smith still adhered to his belief of the after time, in inquiries intended to satisfy the 
Story winch had been related to him, and re- scrapulousness of his conscience. He did not 
quired, that the subject should be investigated wish to speak disrespectfully of the hon. mem- 
before a committee. As to the testimony of ber for Bramber, and, certainly, there was 
Jane Oliver, it related to the obtaining of papers no individual more capable of giving effective 
by Restall, during the absence of Oliver, and support to ministers and their measures in the 
formed one of the grounds of set-off before the house ; or more willing to do so whi n he hap- 
arbitrator, so that, in fact, her evidence was ex- pened, by accident, to he out of it. (Cheers and 
tremely material. (Hear, hear.) laughter.) What his vote would be upon the 

Mr. Tierney rose. The i ight hon. gentleman present occasion it was not, perhaps, easy to 
•aid, that, before he entered upon the question, prophesy. If he had given a distinct and un- 
lie begged that the motion might be read from equivocal pledge upon any question, he would 
the chair, that gentlemen might judge for them- doubtless redeem it; but here it was impossible 
•elves, whether it had or had not been fairly to speak from experience, the case was of such 
represented on the other side, when they hinted rare occurrence; generally, his phigaejilogy wa* 
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happily adapted to suit either party; and if now 
and th n he lost the balance of his argument, 
and tended a little to one side, he quickly re- 
covere- himself, and deviated as much in an op- 
ositediiection as would make a fair division of 
is speech on both sides of the question. ( Con¬ 
tinued iliters.) The speech of the hon. mover 
had been attacked because he had confined him¬ 
self merely to Manchester; and a complaint had 
been made against another hon. gentleman that 
he had spoken only of Yorkshire; but not one 
of the adh< icnts of ministers had ventured to 
touch tin real mei its of the motion, which did 
not res. upon argument merely, but upon the 
reports of committees, and upon the petition of 
twenty-six inhabitants ol Manchester, of lrie- 
proachable chai actor, against whom it had only 
been objected, that they were not the whole 
population of the place: the authority of the 
borough-reeve was not necessai y to convince 
the house that 2c individuals were not the whole 
population of Manchester. Three spies were 
principally referred to. The first was named 
Lomax, and all that the other side could state 
with regaid to hint was, that he could not have 
been a spy, because he had been taken up with 
the rest. But what could they say to his sin¬ 
gular discharge, while the rest continued in 
custody ? Nothing ; and the unavoidable infer¬ 
ence was, that he was a spy, and that, as a spy, 
he received favour at the hands of government. 
The next was named Dcwhurst, ana of him the 
right hon. gentleman had stated, that he was a 
nonentity—that no person of the name of Dew- 
huist was known. But what would he say if it 
Were shewn that this Dewhurst was, in truth, no 
other than Michael Hall, who had passed undei 
an assumed name—had taken advantage of an 
alias to carry on his plot against the lives of in¬ 
nocent men : Yet such was the undoubted fact; 
and it was equally true, that this ‘ much injured 
individual,’ had enjoyed the advantage of having 
passed a considerable time on board one of his 
Majesty’s hulks. {Hear, hear.) As to Wadding- 
ton, the third spy, not a syllable had been urged 
by his friends: he was left to his fate, and, on 
that account, might well be styled * a much in¬ 
jured individual.’ Against all these evidence 
was offered, and from the respectability of the 
individuals tendering it, it was fair to presume 
that the testimony was deserving of credit. But 
then it was said, that two men of the names of 
Mitchell and Scholes had presented petitions ; 
and that, as they were men of bad character, their 
evidence was incredible: those who used this 
argument seemed to forget that they had put 
forward Mr. Castle, (not a gentleman of the 
most irreproachable reputation), as a witness, 
and had expected that, upon his testimony, five 
men should be deprived of life. Admitting, 
therefore, that Mitchell was a man of bad cha¬ 
racter, in favour of Scholes there was strong 
evidence, as a magistrate upon the spot, in a 
letter which he (Mr. Tierney) had seen, had 
spoken highly of the regularity and sobriety of 
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his deportment. Lord chief justice Holt and 
lord chief justice Eyre had wisely observed, that 
there were some transactions which could not be 
proved by ordinary witnesses, and the house 
should recollect that the intrigues of these spies 
were in the dark; they wormed themselves in 
among men not always of the best reputation, 
even in the rank in which they moved; and it was 
impossible, therefore, that the evidence against 
them should be in all respects unexceptionable; 
the witnesses were, however, to speak to facts 
capable of coniiimation—namely, of the employ¬ 
ment of spies and informeis, not to check dime, 
but to piomote it—not to discovei treason, but 
to foment it. If one thing more than another 
required the immediate investigation of parlia¬ 
ment, it was the iapid increase ol spies of all 
kinds in this countiv. {Hear, hear.) It was no 
answer to say, (hat Loid Suimouth was himself 
a man of good character ; that the secretaiy ior 
the home department could not in any way be 
attacked, when the pioposal was, that an inquiry 
should be instituted into an odious system, 
which had been growing up fi om year to year, 
and had now arrived at a height disgraceful to 
the character, and injuiious to the constitution 
of the count)y. {Hear, hear.) Assessed taxes 
were, perhaps, unavoidable in the present bur- 
thened condition of the empire, but the very 
collection of the revenue promoted the in¬ 
crease of spies and informers,who intruded them¬ 
selves even into the private circles of domestic 
life: they insinuated themselves among the 
servants, creeping into the confidence of the 
groom and the footman, hanging about livery- 
stables or mews, and sneaking into halls and 
kitchens. To put a case, in illustiatton of the 
subject under debate: suppose one of these art¬ 
ful informers persuaded a gentleman who kept 
five horses, to return only four, and afterwaicis, 
not only made the fact known to the commis- 
sioneis, but participated in the reward: if the 
matter were brought before parliament, would not 
every gentleman start from his seat, and demand 
an immediate and a strict inquiry? Yet where 
was the distinction, excepting that here the lives 
of poor men, and not the pockets of rich men, 
were concerned ? {Hear, hear.) It was the duty 
of the house to take sonic steps upon this sub¬ 
ject; and if it weie asked, as it had been, what 
steps were to be taken for the punishment of 
Oliver and his nefarious associates, the answer 
was short and plain—that the committee were 
merely to inquire into facts, and when the facts 
were ascertained, it would be early enough to 
arrange what criminal proceedings ought to be 
instituted. In Yorkshire, Oliver appeared to 
have played the principal part; and it was 
asserted on the other side, that government gave 
him instructions only to send them information. 
Yet, how did the case stand ? It was notorious, 
that in the north great distress and disaffection 
prevailed, and that a rising was contemplated 
by a few of the more "hasty, as soon as they 
were assured of the co-operation of the London 
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delegates. Oliver knew that this was the match 
that would produce the explosion, and he im¬ 
mediately assumed the character of a London 
delegate. It was sincerely to be hoped, that 
neither Lord Sidmouth, noi the executive, knew 
of this detestable expedient; that they were 
unacquainted with the base disguise of their spy 
—this infoimer—this Oliver, who had been so 
bespattered with praise, for it deserved no other 
term, by his employers. Had he represented 
himself merely as a delegate fiom the north, it 
would have been compaiatively harmless and 
innocent: but he went down from London to 
assure the discontented, that 70,000 men would 
list- at tire waving of his hand, and thus the north 
and the south at once blazed with a co-operating 
flame. Was it possible to imagine a blacker 
villain than a man, who, with such a lie in his 
mouth, seduced the wavering, and entrapped the 
unwary ? ( Loml cheers.) What was the answer 

f ;ivcn by ministers ? The right hon. gentleman 
Mr. Bathurst) had merely said, “ We deny the 
truth of what you assert. You may have a 
thousand credible witnesses to prove it, but un¬ 
less you give us their names, we will deny the 
truth of your asseition.” Of course this was 
refused, for if any name were given, “loguennd 
rascal!” was the instant exclamation ; “ he has 
been at police offices a hundred times, and he 
is down m our books as the greatest scoundrel 
that eve? the sun shone upon.” Immediately 
the fiat mis of ministers in the back rows throw 
up their hats, and *■ down with the rascal—down 
with the villain!’" was the general whoop. 
What pretence had those to require names, who 
themselves had refused all information? (Hear, 
hear.) If the other siue wouta consent to give the 
names of their witnesses, toe hon. mover of this 
question would not object to communicate the 
names of his, but there must be some reciprocity. 
A doubt had been expressed as to the accuracy of 
the mfoi mation of one hon. gentleman, (,Mr. Ben- 
net) but his authority was the last that ought to 
be questioned, when i. w'- recollected that all 
his statements respecting g..ols and madhouses, 
though pronounced to be exaggeiations or taise- 
hoodi , had urned out to be founded an authen¬ 
tic iiitd 1, jcncu. Why, then, in this instance 
was he not to be allowed an opportunity of mak¬ 
ing good his case ? The only true reason was to 
be found in the fear on the other side, lest t!v-y 
should be personally implicated, and that their 
political importance would be endangered. 
Whatever might be the vote of the house, in the 
counti y there hud been, and would be, but one 
opinion. Considering the diffusion of education 
among the lower classes, and the consequent 
facility of acquiring some evil knowledge among 
much good; considering the severe distress 
which nad prevailed thiough many parts of the 
country,; nd the liab’ ity to complain, which dis¬ 
tress and starvation necess" lily engendered, was 
it to be wont! red at, that some were easily in¬ 
flamed to danguious designs and desperate acts ? 
Was it not rather to be wondered at that so 
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few had been infected ? But if this was natural, 
what could be more diabolical than that the 
delusion so spread should have arisen from de- 
luders employed by government ? (Hear, hear.} 
It was fair to suppose that all the spies employed 
were not the immediate agents of government; 
indeed, he believed that government were not 
aware of half their numbers. Perhaps, Lord 
Sidmouth had communicated only with the 
notorious Oliver; and really that was quite 
enough for one secretary to have done. (A 
laugh.} Yet, the subordinate spie9 were innu¬ 
merable, and though their information came re¬ 
fined through the strainers of constables and 
magistrates, (for every magistrate, every consta¬ 
ble, had his little corps of spies and informers,! 
yet the system was all one : it was an open ana 
avowed adoption of the odious method of espio¬ 
nage, and not a whit preferable to the French 
police. This country had hitherto been content 
to be without those advantages which were sup¬ 
posed to flow from the ligorous and vigilant 
exertions of the French pohee, because at the 
same time we enjoyed those free privileges, and 
that general happy security, which constituted 
the great and envied characteristics of our pecu¬ 
liar government. But this was now at an end; 
we had as many spies as France herself; we 
had ministers as minutely inquisitoual as their 
prefect of police, and all the boasted peculiari¬ 
ties of our constitution had been voted as useless 
for the preservation of the country. He was 
sure that no Englishman could view such a 
state of things with indifference: nay, he be¬ 
lieved that every gentleman present must feel 
indignant that this country should be reduced to 
such a state of degradation as to sanction a 
regular system of espionage : he was sure that 
every gentleman would be anxious for an inves¬ 
tigation into every allegation of the existence of 
such an evil, if he could be persuaded that no 
danger would accrue to the state or to the admi¬ 
nistration. Now, what danger could accrue to 
the state ? The question was too absurd to be 
asked. What danger could accrue to the admi¬ 
nistration ? If government, as they asserted, had 
given merely a few simple directions to their 
agents, and, instead of doing what would foment 
disaffection, had exerted themselves to check it 
as soon as possible, then, surely, government 
would gain by the inquiiy; for they would 
thereby have the fullest opportunity of disavow¬ 
ing, and disproving, any connexion with those 
odious spies. Whence, then, was it that they 
refused to do their, idves so much honour? 
Surely, not from modesty. No, he feared it was 
because they kn w that theie was something 
rotten in their proceedings, which would not bear 
to be brought to light. If a negative should be 
put on the present question, what would be the 
consequence ? What would foreign nations think 
of ns ? It would give a sanction to a new 
principle of adminiH.ation--to a melancholy in¬ 
novation on oui constitution, which would alaim , 
our own country, and astonish all Eusope. And 
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the reason, forsooth, why British privileges were | Mr. IVilberforee rose. He began by 3aying, 
to be overthrown, and British prejudices disre- [ that he should not have offered himself to the 
garded, warf, that nothing but strong measures i attention of the house, if he had not been called 
could keep the country tranquil. This was sad j upon in so marked a manner. lie was not the 
news after so many years of hard and expensive i more disposed to agree to the present motion 
fighting; whtn we had been told, too, that the J on account of the tone of easy confidence 33- 
peace of the w> ild was fixed, and tint we had sumed by the right hon. gentleman who had 
tlothing to do but to sit down and enjoy our- just sat down, for he had known that gentle- 
Selves in ease and quietness all the rest of our man too long, and too well, not to know that 
days. Could ministeis believe that such a de- he always appeared most confident when his- 
dnration, coming horn them, would not tend to cause was desperate. The fact was, that no- 
irritate rathei tlum to allay disaffection? Oh! then, thing could be more loose, vague, and ind> finite 
they exclaim, if tfiat should be the case, there than the present motion. When a motion had 
must be another suspension of the habeas corpus been formerly brought foiwaid conc'rnmg 
act, then another seciet committee, then another the person* supposed to be alluded to in die 
indemnity bill! And so the odious wheel was to report of the seciet committee, as having insti- 
go round for ever! He implored tfu- house to gated the insut lection winch tie. y \me sent to 
do what they could to prevent such a result: no detect, he had objected to that motion, because 
inconvenience could at ire fiom the adoption of he did not think that the committee had tc- 
the motion, and mui h might result bom r jrrt-! fie red to any specific case which had come to 
ing it. For instance, he w..s, and ever should ! thcii notice. Indeed, he knew that the icecu¬ 
be, a fiiend to an extensive lefoim in our p.nliu- | ing of the con mittee was v n v ciifiVen', ; tor 
mentaiy represent ition ; but, at die same time, \ they distinctly saw, and dir. ct'y <■,.cite J, tli .t a 
he was an utter enemy to those wild and sense- ' g-neral iis p"- had b. en determine d upon L> f oic 
less schemes winch had been bicached in many j tha' man, Ouvei, had appeared upon tuc sc.ne 
quarters. But wcietl.e wilo dc.-igns of the foolish ! at a ! l. T he commitr e, at the j.une time, had 


or the dcspeiate to be cL. v k; d bv impi'Soif.ng 
the innocent, and ruining their families ? Me said 
the innocent, for they laid not been picved to 
be othei wise; and it was, at least, a sum or grace 
in them, that, in tlieii anxiety to be declined so, 
they had demand, cl to be toed by their coantiv. 
What would those men say on being sent back 
to their impoverished families, to their luined 
trades, without adicss, nay, without a heating ? 
Would they not say, “ we have been inmi isoned 
without cause, we tiave been dischaipccl without 
trial, or the means of asserting our innocence: 
government spies were sent to irritate us to des¬ 
peration, in the hour of our disticss, and, having 
failed in that object, they made us their victims 
because we would not be their dupes; and yet you 
see, when we apply to pailiament, it will not 
assist us; it turns a deaf ear to our petitions, 
and shuts the avenue to all redress.” Would not 
this be their language, and who could gainsay it? 
And yet what a dangerous argument it would 
be in the mouth of a disaffected reformer. Some 
motions weie opposed on the ground that they 
were brought forward merely to serve the pur¬ 
poses of party: that objection could not be 
raised in the present case. Here the simple 
question was, whether the house would recognise 
the detestable employment of spies—whetlu r 
they would sanction a practice which poisoned 
the sources of confidence between man and man, 
and was destructive of the freedom and happiness 
of the whole community. He saw a right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning) making himself ready 
to engage ( a laugh), but that tight hon. gentle¬ 
man would find it bard to convince the house, or 
the country, that the system of espionage was nut 
atonce fatal to the honour of the government, fatal 
, to the freedom of the nation, fatal to the comfoit 
of every branch of society. (Loud thee ring*) 


'fanIy avowed what hid come to then know- 
| ledge, as to'he existence soni.-wi’eie of lrsti- 
[g.ttois to mischief, who had been einnioved for 
! a d'ffi icm pm pose; but no specific instance had 
{ come be for" them, nor w^a it their intention 
I to ly that un\ had. He had, thereiorc, opposed 
| the mot'on so foundt d. (See page Lut the 

j present motion we. even h ... founded, and the 
inquiry suggested would be Lboiious, nay, end¬ 
less. IF sices, how did it appear that the very In st 
thing esiemial to an inquny would be found in 
this case—he meant, the veiauty of witnesses. 
Was it impioh,able that the persons who pro¬ 
fessed a readiness to come foiwaid against 
Oliver and the rest, would be persons whose 
designs might have been, pum.itunly rewaled 
by OJivei, and who, therefore, would be anxious, 
from revenge alone, to appear against their de¬ 
tector ? He felt convinced, that if the sti iciest 
investigation were to take place, all parties 
would come out of it with disgrace. ( A loud 
laugh from the opposition.) Ills right hon. 
friend and himself were old soldiers in par- 
liamcntai y warfare, and he certainly felt no 
anger at any observations which had dropped 
fiom him that night, because he felt that his 
right hon. fi lend had done no more than became 
his place as leader of the opposition. ( Loud 
laughter ft om the ministerial benches.) But he 
would do what he conceived to be his duty, 
whatever might be the opinions, or whatever 
the sneers, of his right hon. fit tend. As to the 
question more immediately befoie the house, if 
his hon. friend behind him (Mr. Bennet), or any 
hon. gentleman, would pledge himself to bring 
forward any credible witness, who would prove 
that Oliver, or any other person, had instigated 
others to commit treason, he, for one, would give 
his vote for an instruction to the attorney-general 
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to prosecute such a wretch. That he could 1 triotism. His right hon. friend had asked what 
be prosecuted, he had no doubt; for, on the foreign countries would think of our proceedings, 
common principle of our law, that there was no As far as he was acquainted with the subject, 
evil without a remedy, theie must be a remedy there was a singular contrast between the judg- 
fqr so monstrous an evil. Let such a motion ments for rncd of our institutions abroad and at 
be made, and he pledged himself to sup- home. The wisest and best foreigners express* 
port it. The system of espionage he executed, ed the utmost admiration of our liberty and in- 
and he considered it as not one of the feast tegnty, while, according to our declaimers at 
evils icsulting fiom it, that those who, from home, all was slavery—all corruption. He had 
circumstances, might b - able to f'uinUh infor- been drawn in to say more than he had intended; 
mafion, and who would be willing to do it from but let a definite motion be made, :ind he would 
motives of pure putnoti s n, might neve; the less support it. That the present motion was of a 
be deteired from iende"'ng such an essential different character was evident from the extra¬ 
service, lest thev should he suspected of vile and neous matter into which an hon. friend near him 
mercenaiy motiv-s; while, on the other hand, (Mr. W. Smith) had wandeied. He wpuld 
the hired spy, from anxiety to please his em- merely repeat, that if Oliver, or any other per* 
ployer, and to do himself credit, would imitate son, had acted in the wiy which had been im- 
instead of appeasing discontent, and would puted, it was a serious crime against the country, 
make a plot if he did not fin'd one. (Hear, and he ought to be prosecuted ; ^nd if his hon. 
hear, from the opposition.) Tie was convinced friend, (Mi. Bennet) or any other member, could 
that there was no man whose nature was more produce evidence to shew that he had acted in 
■abhorrent from the employment of such agents that manner, he would support a motion for 
than the noble secretary of state for the home instructing the law oflicers or the crown to pro- 
depaitinent; and the truth was, that Oliver had secute him. But, as to the present motion, he 
not been, in the first instance, employed by felt himself bound to oppose it. 
him. Oliver went to his lordship, saying, that Lord Archibald Hamilton said, that nothing 
certain tilings had accidentally come to his could be more destructive of domestic happiness 
knowledge, and offered to accompany an officer and public liberty than the employment of spies, 
who was then going down to the disturbed dis- It could not be.denied that ministers had em- 
tricts. His offer was accepted, and, certainly, ployed such persons—men of the most infamous 
he must condemn that act; for he felt it to and detestable character—who had instigated 
be as unnecessary and impolitic, as it was the people to commit acts of riot and sedi- 
contrary to the piinciples of morality and re- tion. They had appeared in all parts of the 
ligion, to employ the arts of depraved and country. The proceedings of Richmond, the 
mercenary falsehood for the discovery of truth, government spy in Scotland, were an exactcoun- 
A country which had more moiality and moie terpait of those of Oliver in England. He held 
religion than any other country in the world, in his hand the affidavit of one M‘Luchlan, which 
ought not to be degraded by the employment stated, that Richmond had attended one of the 
of such wretched means of producing even use- meetings at Glasgow, as a friend to reform, 
ful results. For his own part, he saw so much and had stimulated all present to excess, by de¬ 
good in the country, that he was not at all dis- daring that “ no good was to be expected from 
posed to adopt the desponding tone of the light petitions, but that parliament must be moved by 
hon. gentleman, especially when he saw that fear.” He held also in his hand a letter, signed 
the gieat hopes of the disaffected had been built by Richmond himself, stating, that “ Utility was 
on the distress of the countiv, while the most the criterion of his morality, and that he would 
distressed districts had, to their great honour, justify, upon occasions, even direct falsehoods 
remained untainted.—One word moi e, though upon that principle.” The noble lord said, he 
on a subject on which it could not be pleasant feared that Richmond, and his associates, had 
for him to speak. He would ask, to what made a free use of this principle, and of these 
length must party feeling have reached in that falsehoods, in the late transactions. He con- 
house, when it was asserted, that because a eluded by observing on the inconsistency of the 
person was not systematically opposed to go- last hon. member, who took merit to himself 
vernment, he could not form an honest opi- for detesting spies, yet opposed the present 
nion on any subject presented to him in par- motion for detecting and exposing their conduct, 
liament. (Cries of no, no, from the opposition.) Mr. Philips rose to reply. lie began by ex- 
Well, if gentlemen were anxious to disclaim pressing the surprise and regret which he had felt 
such injustice, he hoped that himself and an on hearing the hon. member for Bramber declare 
hon. friend of his would in future be treated his intention of giving a vote in direct oppo- 
with somewhat more respect. He would re- sition to the principles of his speech. No 
peat, that when he contemplated the moral and person could reason moie justly and eloquently 
religious habits of the people, he could not than that hon. gentleman had done on the 
despaii of the country, though he was sure that evils of employing spies and informers. He 
to revile, as some did, and to depreciate, as others had shewn that the practice was equally incon- 
did, our civil institutions, was not at all ealeu- sisteut with morals, religion, good government, 
Isted to generate a feeling of content or pa- and the genius of our free constitution. After - 
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the rea^f : not natural to expect, that 

to bj& 7J* Should be solicitous for in- 

ga* « R “ of proceedings which he 

obated ? His only reason 
^s, that inquiry, he believed, 
1 he could see no end of it. 
______ ______i would exercise his recol¬ 

lection Tor a moment, he would easily call to 
mind cases much more intricate, and difficult, in 
which the house had, with great public benefit, 
entered into inquiries, and completed them with¬ 
in a moderate time. His hon. friend, the mem¬ 
ber for Lancashire (Mr. Blackbuine) Had said, 
that those who had signed the declaration at 
Manchester, deprecating inquiry, were more 
numerous than the petitioners from the same 
place who had prayed for inquiry. He had no 
doubt, that the assertion of his hon. friend on 
that subject was perfectly coi rect. But there was 
a mateiialdifference between the two cases, which 
he had omitted to poiqt out. The petitioners for 
inquiry declared, that they signed the petition 
after having investigated the facts referred to, 
and of which they pledged themselves to prove 
the truth: while the persons who were against in¬ 
quiry did not even pretend, that they had investi¬ 
gated any facts whatever.—They merely offered 
their tribute of praise to the conduct of the ma¬ 
gistrates and municipal officers. It would be ex¬ 
traordinary indeed, particularly in a town like 
Manchester, where party prejudice was so violent, 
if magistrates and municipal officers should not 
have a number of friends and supporters ready 
on all occasions to panegyrise them, and to cast 
reflections on those who questioned the wisdom 
of their proceedings. His hon. friend had read 
a letter from the gentlemen who officiated as 
borough-reeve and constables at the time of the 
alleged conspiracy. In that letter they stated, 
that he (Mr. Philips) had sent them a message, 
declaring his intention to do them justice, when¬ 
ever the subject of those disturbances should be 
brought before parliament.—He had before 
done, and was still ready to do justice to their 
intentions, by declaring his persuasion that those 
gentlemen nad made no representations but 
what they sincerely believed to be correct, and 
that they were anxious to use the influence of 
their stations to preserve the public tranquillity. 
He did not hesitate to say, that his own mind 
had, at the time referred to, been a good deal af¬ 
fected by the confident assurances made to him, 
particularly by one magistrate, of there being 
abundant evidence to prove the existence of a 
traitorous, and widely extended conspiracy, and 
to convict several of the conspirators. The 
same gentleman, from whom he had received 
Very candid communications, was persuaded 
that a special commission would be appointed 
to try the conspirators. Though he (Mr. Phi¬ 
lips) saw no signs of such a conspiracy in his own 
neighbourhood, where the people wen- bearing 
eat privations with exemplary patience and 
rtitude,and though he did not discover that the 
magistrate himself had any evidence of the fact, 


beyond what was derived from general rumour, 
or the testimony of spies and informers, yet he 
could scarcely conceive it possible for that gen¬ 
tleman and his colleagues to have so firm and 
decided a conviction on the subject, without be¬ 
ing able to produce satisfactory proof of the guilt 
of the parties accused. It was to be observed, that 
he had then heard representations only on one side 
of the question. He was not then informed of the 
mischievous activity of the spies and informers 
employed by the magistrates and the govern¬ 
ment. He was ignorant of the measures pur¬ 
sued by them to entice the poor people into the 
commission of crimes, and to excite public 
alarm by successive and obscure tumours of se¬ 
cret plots and conspiracies. The conduct of 
those miscreants had since been fully explained 
to him. Of the persons who had been accused 
by them, and whose guilt had been represented 
as admitting of no doubt, not one had been con¬ 
victed, or even brought to trial, and all were 
now liberated. What was the inference, but 
that the alleged conspiracy did not in fact 
exist, and that the magistrates were imposed 
upon by hired spies and informers ? He had 
heard with surprise the assertion of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Robinson), and which a 
noble lord (Lascelles) had since repeated, that 
he had abandoned the case of the petitioners for 
inquiry from Manchester. He asserted, on the 
contrary, that he had not abandoned any one 
part of it. He had corrected an immaterial mis¬ 
take respecting Sir John Byng, into which he had 
been lea, not by the petitioners, but by a commu¬ 
nication made to his hon. friend the member for 
Shrewsbury (Mr. Rennet) by a person to whose 
testimony he should not have inferred, if cer¬ 
tain facts had not been staled by him, with which 
he (Mr. Philips) had been previously acquainted. 
The representations of the petitioners them¬ 
selves had been found, in the main, to be 
perfectly correct. The right hon. gentle¬ 
man had not, indeed, been able to disprove 
any one of them. Though he begin his speech 
with a loftiness of tone, and a vehemence of 
gesture, which promised an easy and triumphant 
refutation of their case, there was by no means, 
as he proceeded, a correspo i 'ing vigour in his 
performance. The right hon. gentleman seemed 
to have expected, that he should repeat the facts 
that had been stated to him by some of the pe¬ 
titioners, and on which their case was founded, 
though lie had detailed them at great length on 
presenting their petition. If he had acted this 
pait, would not the house have had great cause 
to complain of his tediousness and presumption 
in occupying their tune twice with the same 
nai rative ? The right hon. g< 'Homan had 
said, that Lomax was nol a spy, and 
that he (Mr. P.) was aware of the fact, 
because Sir John Byng had told him so. 
But how was he to know that Sir John 
Byng might not himself have been mistaken ? 
He could not be supposed to be acquaint¬ 
ed with all the spies and informers; em* 
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ployed by all the magistrates, and all the police 
agents, in all the different towns in Lancashiie. 
The principal spies and informers seemed to 
have had subordinate spies and informei s, whom 
they might be willing to sacrifice at any 
time for their own advantage, or convenience. 
But what was the proof given by the right 
hon. gentleman, that Lomax was not a spy, 
or an informer ? He (Mr. P.) began with him 
on the loth of Maich. On the 1 7th of March, 
(said the right hon. gentleman) he wrote to Lord 
Sidmouth, offering to disclose to him all the 
facts with which ne was acquainted. He still 
went on proposing schemes of violence and 
crime, and using aff the means in his power to 
excite others to the perpetration of them. Did 
not all this prove, that his object from the be¬ 
ginning was to be an informer? He would 
refer it to the right hon. gentleman, whether his 
conduct was explicable on any other supposi¬ 
tion ? The right hon. gentleman seemed to be 
but very ill informed himself of the facts re¬ 
specting which he had undertaken to offer 
information to the house. He had given him 
every advantage, by detailing the case of the 
petitioners, and stating dates and names when 
he presented the petition; yet, after all the 
time for examination and inquiry which had 
since passed, the right hon. gentleman was still 
ignorant who the person was that called himself 
Dewhurst, though he (Mr. P.) had mentioned 
various facts and circumstances by which he 
might have been identified. The real name of 
that man, as had been stated by his hon. fiiend 
(Mr.Bennet), was Michael Hall, who was in the 
pay of the police, or the government, and had 
formerly been sentenced to transportation. He 
would beg the house just to consider the pru¬ 
dence ana judgment displayed in sending such a 
wretch, in a season of general anxiety ana alarm, 
among unemployed and half starved work¬ 
men, anxious to discover any means of reliev¬ 
ing themselves fiom their unexampled privations 
and sufferings. Must it not be obvious to any 
man of common sense, that if mischief did not 
exist already, such a villain would exert all the 
efforts in his power to create it ? What better 
evidence, he would ask, could be given in fa¬ 
vour of the disposition of the people generally, 
than that miscreants, like these, had not been 
able, with all their arts of misrepresentation- 
and fraud, to betray them into a single breach 
of the peace ? Tne right hon. gentleman had 
not even referred to another spy, of whose 
infamous endeavours to deceive ana mislead the 
poor people so many instances had been given 
upon the presentation of the petition from Man¬ 
chester. The real name of that man was Robert 
Waddington, as was stated at the time, though 
he too, like his worthy colleague, bore another 
name, ■viz. Warren. He was the man, who, 
at the meeting of the 28th of March, declared 
that he. had received a letter that morning from 
London, stating, that “ all the people in that 
aeighbourhood were up ; that there were so,ooo 


of them at Chalk Farm, 100,000 at another 

place, and 60,000, or 70,000, elsewhere.”_ 

After the facts which he had referred to, and 
those stated in the petitions, which had been 
entered as read, he had no hesitation in assert¬ 
ing, that a case demanding inquiry had been 
sufficiently established. He would add only 
one remark. His friends and himself were 
solicitous for inquiry, while those opposed to 
them were anxious to shun all inquiry. The 
house, and the public, would from thence de¬ 
cide, with which of the parties the conviction 
was the deepest of having truth on its side. 
(Hear t hear , hear.) 

The house then divided. Ayes 69 

Noes 162 

Majority against the motion. 93 

Netherlands.] The report of the com¬ 
mittee of supply being bought up. 

Lord Castlereagh rose*, and said, he felt it ne¬ 
cessary to give some explanations respecting 
the vote for the fortifications in the Nether¬ 
lands, in consequence of doubts expressed by an 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Warre). He had 
since referred to the treaty, and he found, that 
there was no sort of ambiguity in the article 
which related to the fortifications. In no case 
could the charge for them exceed 2,000,000/. 
There was 1,000,000/., besides, to be paid to 
Sweden in consideration of giving up Guada- 
loupe. The third article referred'to the Russian 
loan to the government of the Netherlands, 
which had not been finally adjusted. 

Mr. Warre said, if he had erred, it appeared 
that he had done so in common with the noble 
lord. Two millions, it now appeared, was the 
ultimatum of charge for the fortifications.— The 
report was then agreed to by the house. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, March 6. 

Poor Laws.] The Earl of Rosslyn present¬ 
ed a petition of the Proprietors and Occupim 
of the township of Grinton, in the North Hi¬ 
ding of the county of York, complaining of their 
sufferings under the present system of the poor 
laws, and praying that the law might be so 
amended, that occupiers of lead mines might be 
rated. (See the Commons.)—Ordered tolie o» 
the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, March 6 .' 

Finance Committee.] Mr. D. Gilbert 
brought up the eighth report of the committee 
appointed to inquire into the public income and 
expenditure.—It was ordered to Jie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Poor Laws.] The following petition of the 
Proprietors and Occupiers of the township of 
Giinton, in the North Riding of the county 
of York, was presented, ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. “ That the 
petitioners have to express their reluctance in 
again approaching the house with their com¬ 
plaints of those sufferings which, they continue 
to experience under the present system of the 
jpoor laws; if they may be pc unit ted to draw 
an inference from what has taken place in their 
circumstances within the last three years, as to 
what is to be their fate in future, they cannot 
close their eyes upon the evident but mournful 
conviction that their total min must be as cer¬ 
tain ns it will be rapid; the rate on their best 
lands in this year' exceeding the heavy 6um of 
l /. 10 s. per acre, the want of that relief which 
1 . 3 
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they have for many years past been accustomed 
to receive from rating the duty lead raised 
from the mines within the township of Grinton 
is severely felt at the present moment; the pe¬ 
titioners most earnestly intreat, therefore, that 
the house will be pleased particularly to recom¬ 
mend this circumstance to the committee now 
deliberating on the subject of the poor laws ; 
and they pray, that the law may be so amended 
that occupiers may lie rated in respect of the 
duty lead ; in a matter of such vital importance 
to the kingdom in general much deliberation 
and much inquiry must be undoubtedly requi¬ 
site, and tempoi ary remedies must be thankfully 
. received; but in an evil so colossal, so pregnant 
with ruin as the present system, they will endea¬ 
vour to hope that it will never cease to occupy 
the most serious consideration -of, the house un¬ 
til such measures are devised as shall gradually 
lead to its total abolition.” 

Conveyancers.] The following petition of 
Nicholas Pearce, of Saint Mellion, neai* Calling- 
ton, in the county of Cornwall, conveyancer, 
was presented, ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be piinted. “ That the petitioner, amongst 
others, has exercised, and continues to ex¬ 
ercise, the profession and business of a con¬ 
veyancer, having been long a member of one 
of the inns of court, as required by an act of 
parliament passed in the 44th year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, and having regu¬ 
larly taken out a certificate annually, pursuant to 
that and subsequent stamp acts; that he has 
been informed, and believes, that certain at¬ 
tempts have been and are now being made by 
many attomies and solicitors, by petition to the 
house, under an affected zeal for the public in¬ 
terest, and with the ostensible pretext of pre¬ 
venting ignorant ami incompetent persons from 
exercising the business of a conveyancer, to 
pass one or more acts of parliament that may, 
without regard to ability or competency, disable 
from practising as conveyancers those, persons 
who, relying on the faith of an act of parlia¬ 
ment, have with gieat assiduity and labour, and 
at great expense, qualified themselves to perform 
the duties of such profession, and have prac¬ 
tised to the benefit and satisfaction of their em¬ 
ployers, and with credit and reputation to them¬ 
selves; that the petitioner has been informed, 
and believes, thit it has been objected by the 
•aid attornies and solicitors that conveyancers 
exercise certain businesses, and amongst others 
that of land agent, or land surveyor, together 
with conveyancing; the petitioner most humbly 
submits to the house, that the business of a land 
surveyor is highly respectable, and that there is 
nothing disreputable or degrading to the profes¬ 
sion of a conveyancer in uniting with it that of 
land surveying; and he further submits to the 
house> that this objection ought not to have any 
weight, because many attornies and solicitors are 
land agents and stewards, and many of them 
exercise other businesses, inferior to that of land 
surveying, and because all attornies and solici- 
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[ tors, may act as land surveyors if they are quaii- 
1 fied so to do; that the petitioner humbly repre¬ 
sents to the house, that conveyancers are, with 
perhaps very few excepted instance's, men of 
acknowledged respectability, integrity, and abi¬ 
lity, and that their practice is evidence thereof; 
that such practice is considerable and desirable 
is plainly declared by the efforts of the attornies 
and solicitors to wrest it from the hands of the 
present possessors, that it may be divided among 
themselves; that the petitioner humbly submits 
to die house, that it would be unjust to disqua¬ 
lify the whole body of conveyancers because 
some one or two might be found who .are in¬ 
competent to practise as such, or who may have 
forfeited their claim to respectability; that, on 
the same principle, the whole body of attornies 
and solicitors would be subject to the same rule 
of disqualification, as instances, are not uncom¬ 
mon of the want of ability and integrity among 
the practitioners of that branch of the jaw being 
brought under the cognizance of the courts at 
Westminster; that the petitioner further submits' 
to the house, that the attornies and solicitors 
ought not to object against (at least) the estab¬ 
lished conveyancers continuing the,exercise of 
their profession, because the said attonfies and 
solicitors-must have had full knowledge, at the 
time they were articled, that conveyancers had 
been ana were a distinct and separate body; 
that the petitioner frankly acknowledges to. tne 
house, that, in addition to the business of a con¬ 
veyancer, he also acts as land agent and sur¬ 
veyor, and he submits that he has always. *con- 
ducted himself in the exercise thereof with in¬ 
tegrity and uprightness, and to the satisfaction 
of his respectable employers, that he ought not 
to be deprived of either of the means whereby 
he obtains a livelihood for himself and his 
family; that the petitioner further submits to 
the house, that no benefit is likely to arise to the 
public by vesting in attornies and solicitors the 
exclusive right and privilege of conveyancing, 
seeing that the number of competitors will be 
lessened, and the public be necessarily more de-' 
pendent on them than at present; that the peti¬ 
tioner begs to inform the house, that at an early 
age he was placed under and instructed by a 
conveyancer for more than eight years, that he 
has practised as such' from that time, as well 
before as after he was admitted a member of the 
honourable society of Gray’s Inn, in compli¬ 
ance with the above-mentioned act; and that he 
has hitherto given satisfaction to his employers; 
and he therefore humbly prays the house to take 
his 'case into their serious and impartial consider¬ 
ation, and to extend theii; protection, to him in 
the exercise of his undoubted and just rights, 
since, if the petitioner should be deprivec} there¬ 
of, his family and himself would be greatly and 
irremediably injured and distressed: that-if it 
shall seem meet to the wisdom of the house to 
make any alteration in the existing laws respect¬ 
ing the future practice of conveyancing by. per¬ 
sons not being attoffies or solicitors, the peti- 
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tioner prays that it may not have a retrospective 
operation, or be calculated to oppress or injure 
the conveyancers already established, who have 
paid their fees and annual duties so long, and 
maintained a reputable and respectable rank in 
society.” 

Tithe Laws Amendment Bile.] Lord Pal¬ 
mer j ton presented the following petition of the 
Chancellor, Masters, and SchoJ.us of the Uni- 
veiMty of Cambridge. “That the petitioners 
have seen with the greatest anxiety and alarm, 
a bill introduced into the house, intituled, ‘ a 
Bill lor the Amendment of the Law in respect 
of Tillies;’ that they view in the provisions of 
this bill an attempt to ovcituin those piinciples 
upon which for ccntmies the wisest lawyers 
have founded theii decisions respecting the 
right of tithes ; that the petitioner humbly sub¬ 
mit to the house, that the law of tithes is inter¬ 
woven with the constitution no less of the state 
than of the church, and has been guarantied bv 
every charter of our civil liberties : that it would 
be inconsistent with the piinciples of impartial 
justice, to make it imperative on courts ot 
equity, to grant at the suit of the pai ty defend¬ 
ing under any pi escription or ex< mption horn 
tithe, an issue to try the same bv jut v, as there 
are, and ever must be, many local inteicsts and 
prejudices which would essentially obstruct, 
and, in many cases, defeat the impartial trial by 
jury of such causes, which pujudices aie greatlv 
strengthened and extended bv the introduction 
into the house of bills professedly intended to 
interfile w'ith ecclesiastical property ; that there 
is no proof before the house of real grievances, 
arising from the existing piactice oi couits of 
equity, in granting or refusing issues to ti y such 
causes by jury, that should induce the house to 
pass the proposed bill; that the petitioners 
view that clause in the bill, which proposes to 
alter the nature of the evidence at present re¬ 
quired to establish a composition real, as an at¬ 
tempt to subveit every established tule of evi¬ 
dence, as mere usage, without the production 
either of the deed or instrument of such com¬ 
position, or of the slightest evidence to shew 
that such deed or instrument ever existed, can 
never afford conclusive evidence that such com¬ 
position was legally made ; that the real object 
Of that clause appears to the petitioners to be, 
to convert every bad modus into a good compo¬ 
sition real; that to presume horn mere usage, 
going back only as fai as living memory, that 
lands ’ belonged to monasteries or religious 
houses dissolved by, the sad of king Henry the 
.Eighth, without producing any evidence of the 
fact, although such evidence might, if the fact 
were so, in all cases be easily obt,lined, and that 
such lands are entitled to be held, discharged, 
add acquitted of payment of tithes in as ample 
mafiner as they were when it is presumed that 
they were in the possession of such religious 
houses, is contrary to every principle of evi¬ 
dence and of justice; that to establish in such 
cases a discharge or exefifjlion from the pay- 
pant of "tithes, because it appears that such dis- 
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charge or exemption has, as far back as living 
memory can go, been enjoyed, and been re¬ 
puted to be lawfully enjoyed, is, first, to de¬ 
prive the church for ever of such tithes as by 
law belong to it, and might be icrovered by au 
incumbent who was able and willing to sustain 
the expense of an action ; secondly, to create 
an inducement to the corrupt disposal of bene¬ 
fices, bv making it possible in ceil a in cases for a 
family possessing an estate in a parish, and the 
advowson of the benefice, to originate and estab¬ 
lish in the course of two or three generations, a 
perpetual exemption of their own estate from 
payment of tithes ; that to legalize all convey¬ 
ances, exchanges, compositions, and agreements, 
that have been made between the 13 h ot Eli¬ 
zabeth, and the year 17(>6, unless proved to have 
been onginalhrii.audulcntly obtained, is to lega¬ 
lize what the law has declared to be illegal, and 
wh.it the statute of the 13th ot Elizabeth was 
expressly enacted to prevent; and to requhe 
from the incumbent of a living positive proof 
that such conveyances, exchanges, compositions, 
and asp cements, vveie originally fraudulently ob¬ 
tained, at the same time that it is proposed to 
make mere usage, going back only as tar as liv¬ 
ing memory, conclusive evidence of the exist¬ 
ence of an exemption from payment of tithe, 
is utterly repugnant to every pi inciple of justice; 
that the appointment of commissioneis to set 
out lands tor a particular modus, is open to very 
serious abuse, for if the modus is too rank to suit 
the land for which it h claimed to be paid, the 
quantity of land may be extended to suit the 
modus; the petitioners theiefbre humbly pray 
the house, that no such bill may pass into a 
Jaw.” 

On the motion that the petition do lie on the 
table, 

Mr. Curwrn rose, and said, that he hoped be¬ 
tween thio and the second reading of the bill, 
many groundless prejudices would be removed. 
It was not his intention to urge the first part of 
the hi!!, relative to moduses, and he regretted 
that the learned body, whose petition had been 
just piesentod, had not been aware of that cir¬ 
cumstance. He now gave notice, that he should 
move the second reading on the 16th instant. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Coi'Y Right Bill.] The following petition 
of the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars, of the 
University of Oxford, was ordered to be punt¬ 
ed. “ 1 hat the petitioners, being informed that 
a bill is now in progress through the house for 
securing the copies and copyright of printed 
books to the authors of such books arid their 
assigns, by certain provisions of which the in¬ 
terests of the university are likely to be affect¬ 
ed, humbly beg leave to represent* that by an 
indenture or deed of grant from the Stationer*’ 
Company, bearing date the 12 th day of Decem¬ 
ber 1610, the University of Oxford is entitled 
to one copy of every book printed by the said 
company, which grant was in the following, 
year confirmed ana extended by die authority 
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of the same } the petitioners therefore humbly 
pray, that parliament in its wisdom will be 
pleased to advert to the fact, that the University 
of Oxford does not originally derive its privi¬ 
lege from the act of the 8th year of her Majesty 
(jueen Anne, but was in possession ol it for a 
century before that act passed, and that the 
house will on that account, as well as in con¬ 
sideration of the right having be f, n enjoyed by 
authority of parliament, be induced to r.Mintain 
and preserve the privileges of the university 
with respect to its claim of' copies of books, in 
such manner as shall seem most lit and icason- 
able.” 

Indemnity Bill.] A message was received 
from the lords, which announced, that their 
lordships had passed a bill, intituled “ an act tor 
indemnifying persons, who, since the ac.h day j 
of January, 1817, have acted m apprehending, 
imprisoning, or detaining in custody, persons 
suspected of High Treason or treasonable piac- 
tices, and in the suppression of tumultuous and 
unlawful assemblies.” At the same time, their 
lordships communicated the report of their 
committee on the secret papers, as requested by 
a message from the commons. 

The messengers having withdrawn, 

The Attorney-General rose, and said, that as 
he understood that an hon. member (Mr. Lamb- 
ton) had expressed his intention to oppose the 
indemnity bill in every stage, he should not 
move the first reading of it that night, but 
would do so on Monday next. At present, lie 
should merely move that the bill be printed. 

Mr. Lushing ton moved, that the bill be read a 
first time on Monday next. 

Lord Folkestone thought, that the conduct of 
the Attorney-General, in drilling to move the 
first reading on Monday, was quite fair. But 
the motion of the hon. gentleman would make it 
art order of the day. lie hoped, that he would 
not persist in such a motion : if lie did, he 
trusted that the Attoi ney-Genei al would vote 
against it. 9 

The Attorney-General explained : after what 
he had heard of the intended opposition to the 
bill, he had thought it light that time should be 
given to print it, (Hear, hear,) so that it might 
be understood in all its part6, and not considered 
and debated upon prematurely. 

Lord Folkestone said, he did not at all com¬ 
plain of the pioceedings of the learned gentle¬ 
man respecting the bill, but of the motion of 
the lion, gentleman, which seemed to be in the 
teeth of tlie learned gentleman’s proposition. 

Mr. Lushington said, there had been no in¬ 
consistency in his conduct. All that he had 
desired was, to secure the discussion in the fir&t 
stage on Monday. 

Mr. Lambton said, it was his intention to op¬ 
pose the bill cn the question for its being lead a 
first time ; indeed, to oppose its earliest stage. 

Mr. Speaker said, he apprehended that the 
course would be, that if the order of the day 
was made for Monday, that question would 
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come on first; and after that, the question on 
the fiist reading must lie put. 

The motion for the order of the day on Monday 
wasthenagreedto,and the bill, together with the 
report of the Joids’ committee, ordered to be 
pi inted. 

PaiVATJXY S tealing Bir.f,.] Sir 5. Romilly 
moved the second reading of this bill. 

Sir F. Flood thought, that the bill should be made 
to extend to Ireland, as it was very desirable to as¬ 
similate the laws in both islands. At present, he 
knew that the same inconveniences existed in Ire¬ 
land wirhiesoeetto lawsofthis description. Juries 
weresmitten with earn passion, and the feelings of 
judges *veiv actuated, in cases where the laws 
awarded seveie punishment. The punishment of 
ci imes should be piopoi tioned, but rendei ed more 
certain. He trusted that the learned gentleman 
would pei severe, and that, after that house had 
passed the bill over and over again, the other 
i house would not be obstinate, and reject it. 

Sir S. Romilly thought it desirable to extend 
the operation of the bill to Ireland. Humanity 
i n that country counteracted the effect of such 
laws in the same way that it did here. But it 
was possible, that his interfering in the laws of 
Ii eland might operate in another place against the 
bill, and occasion more objections. Some gen¬ 
tleman connected with Ireland might take up 
the matter with a better prospect of success. 

Sir F. Flood said, that if no other member 
took up the subject, he would himself move for 
leave to bring in a similar bill for Ireland. 

Mr. Peel said, that the same laws should cer¬ 
tainly exist in both countries, 

The bill was then read a second time, and 
committed for Monday the 16th instant. 

Sai.t Duties.] Tne following petition of 
several salt proprietors, and other inhabitants of 
the county of Chester, was presented, ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. ‘"That 
at a public meeting, lately convened by the 
sheriff of Cheshire, on the requisition of Certain 
dany farmers, it was resolved to petition the 
house, that the duties on salt should be totally 
abolished, as burthensome to the dairy farmers 
of Cheshire in particular, and the poor in gene¬ 
ral ; that the petitionei s see no good reason why 
the dairy farmer should consider himself bur- 
thened with the duty on salt, as the salt neces¬ 
sarily used by him in cheese and butter, is sold 
again in those articles at a much higher rate than 
he pays for the salt; that the salt used by the 
poor, is in very small quantities, and so little 
felt by them, tfyat the petitioners belieie they 
never entertained an idea of th«* duty being op- . 
pressive, until it was suggested by the Cheshire 
dairy farmers; that the petitioneis are of opinion 
that no tax can be substituted for that on salt, 
which will be less oppressive, or bear so equally ’ 
on all his Majesty’s subjects ; that the stamps 
used in respec t of salt, and the payments con T 
nected therewith, add veiy matci tally to the 
public revenue ; that the petitionei s are of opi¬ 
nion that salt will not be found beneficial as a 
D d 2 
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manure, or fey cattle, or other agricultural 

J mrposes, and 1 ' that little, if any, will be used, 
or although brine mixed with ashes and rock 
salt were, Dy an act of the last session of parlia¬ 
ment, allowed to be used, yet only one applica¬ 
tion has been made, which was abandoned, for 
brine, and only two or three applications have 
been made, as the petitioners believe, for rock 
salt for cattle; that such of the petitioner as are 
proptietois of salt woiks have expended large 
sums of money in the erection of such works, 
and in making warehouses and buildings so as 
to secure the duty to the revenue, which will 
become in a gicat measure unnecessary apd use¬ 
less if the duty on salt should be abolished, by 
which the property of the petitioners will be 
much deteriorated; that if the duty on salt 
should be wholly abolished, and foreign salt 
allowed to be imported without being liable to 
any duty, the trade of the petitioners, the salt 
proprietors, would be much injured, as foreign 
salt may be imported into different parts of the 
kingdom at a lower rate than the petitioners 
could supply it; that the petitioners feel confi¬ 
dent that the use of salt on land would be de¬ 
structive to fences and exceedingly prejudicial 
to timber, it being known to them that many 
timber trees have been destroyed by cinders 
from the salt works having been used in repair¬ 
ing loads; they therefore humble piay the 
house to take these their humble representations 
into their consideration, on airy application 
which may be made for taking off the duty on 
salt, and rather permit the present duty to con¬ 
tinue than substitute taxes which may be less 
equal and moi e burthensome.” 

Mutiny Bill—Ahmy Estimates.] The 
report of the mutiny bill being brought up, 

Lord Althorp rose to move an amendment 
in the preamble. He observed, that when the 
question of the amount of force to be main¬ 
tained was before agitated, the house was so 
thin, that he thought it his duty to bring it 
again before them. In the present condition of 
the country, when the finances were in so low 
a state, when we were involved in so many dif¬ 
ficulties, he could not but think that the army 
was larger than it ought to be. There scarcely 
ever had been a time when the country had been 
•o distressed. Last year the income had been 
51,000,000/. and the expenditure 65,000,000/.; 
that was, there had been a deficiency in the 
income when compared with the expenditure of 
14,000,000/. Without any great knowledge of 
finance, it might be obvious to every man, that 
it would be impossible to preserve the situation 
which we had held, or to resist any aggression 
that might be made upon us,unless by some means 
our income and expenditure could be bi ought 
nearly to an equality. (Hear.) Either the ex¬ 
penditure should be lowered to the income, or 
the income should be raised to the expenditure. 

It would be obvious to every one, that, whether 
the deficiency should be supplied by loans or 
exchequar bills, it would be still money bor¬ 
rowed. The outstanding exchequer bills 
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amounted now to 56, 000 , 000 /. Whether the 
military establishment or any other were under 
discussion, it was plain that they were con¬ 
sidering the question—whether any new tax 
should be laid upon the people, or any reduc¬ 
tion should take place. The question was, 
whether they would make that reduction, or 
would keep Op the same establishment with 
which they were overrun so much last year, or 
what reduction they would make that might 
diminish the burdens of the country. (Hear, 
hear.) In order to meet the great defici¬ 
ency, the only reduction was, in reality, less 
than 3000 men—3000 men, or less, was the 
only reduction that had been proposed by go¬ 
vernment. He did not mean to trouble the 
house by entering into any of the details of the 
forces; to that,-indeed, he felt himself unequal. 
He did not possess any information on the ques¬ 
tion whether more or less might be necessary 
in any particular department. His hon. friend, 
the member for Rochester, had compared the 
establishment of this year with that of 1792; he 
thought that comparison perfectly just: being 
the last period of permanent peace, it was cer¬ 
tainly the best criterion to go by; but the noble 
lord (Palmerston) had objected to that. He 
should have not the least objection, however, to 
allow the noble lord to choose any year between 
the American war and the war with France. 
(Hear, hear.) As this was the third year, 
however, after the present peace, he should take 
the third year after the American war—the year 
1786. Before he entered on the comparison, it 
was necessary that he should state what part of 
the estimates of the year he would put entirely 
out of the question* He should leave out of the 
comparison, l. the colonies acquired since that 
time; 2. Ireland, which, it was admitted by 
gentlemen from that country, required a larger 
force, though the responsibility for the conduct 
which brought about that necessity, was on the 
shoulders of the ministers, and especially of the 
noble lord (Castlercagh), who consented to 
compromise a measure which he had himself 
declared to be essential to its tranquillity; 3. 
the troops required under the new system of 
reliefs. The noble lord (Palmerston) had calcu¬ 
lated 12,000 men for the newly acquired colonies. 
He should allow 13,620. Thus 24,000 remained 
for the colonies which we possessed in 1786. 
Now, the difference between the estimates for the 
year 1786 and the present year was as follows: 
In 1786, the numbers for Great Britain 

were. 17,63* 

for the Colonies, .... 9,546 

Irish regiments serving abroad, . . . 2,490 

Total 29,674 

n 1818 , the numbers for Great Britain 

were . 29,780 

for the Colonies, .... 24,000 


Total .... 53,780 
‘he whole difference then, taking the numbers a* 
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he had stated them, would be upwards of 24,000 
men. The noble lord had accounted for part of the 
difference from the alteration of the mode of 1 elief. 
He had set apart upwards of 6,ooomenfbr the pur¬ 
poses of relief. Such a number could not have been 
required upon his principle of excluding the 
new possessions, and therefore he would take 
that part at 2,000 men. That accounted, then, 
for an increase of 4,000 men since the American 
war. There remained 6till, however, upwards 
of 20,000 men unaccounted for. He should not 
enter into the detail, but ministers were bound 
to shew a necessity for every one augmented 
item of the estimates. The increased population of 
the country had been adduced as an argument for 
an increase of force. He had been really sur¬ 
prised to hear such an argument employed. It 
had been our pride and triumph, that when 
despotic governments were obliged to maintain 
themselves by a military force, we, with all our 
privileges, were not molested in their enjoyment 
by an army. He could not allow of that argu¬ 
ment at all; but if he could allow that a large 
army was a necessary consequence of a great 
population, he should be very far from approving 
of our present force. In 1786 the British force 
was 17,000 men, and now it was 29,000; so 
that there was a difference of nearly 12,000 
men. But taking that argument to have its 
full weight, he did not suppose it would 
be available in considering the forces for 
the West-Indies. ( Hear , hear.) In 1786, 
we had concluded a war which was very 
different from the last in which we had been 
engaged. We had then to guard against 
both foreign enemies and domestic clanger. 
Now, we had borne the conquest of Euiope, 
and had an immense army in France, ready 
to preserve us from any sudden aggression. Jt 
appeared, indeed, that any argument on the 
subject would tend rather towards a reduction 
of the estimates than an augmentation. We 
had no occasion for such a force in the colonics. 
The only possible danger to the old colonies 
was to be apprehended from Amei ica, and that 
country had a standing army of 8,000 men, to 
oppose which, it seemed necessary to have an 
army of 24,000 men. That number of men 
was so much beyond any calculation to which 
he might refer, that he could not for a moment 
think it was proper. His arguments, he might 
observe, went considerably farther than tire 
reduction which he intended to propose, namely, 
a reduction o! 5,000 men. His reason for limit¬ 
ing it to that number was, that a motion for a 
greater reduction had been negatived by a large 
majority. If his motion were carried, there 
would still bean increase of 15,000 men, after 
full allowance made for the reliefs. In point 
of economy, the reduction he proposed would 
certainly be a* saving to the country. He 
was speaking as far as he had been able to cal¬ 
culate the expense of the force, and, by his own 
estimate, the reduction would be a diminution of 
•xpenditure of 180,000/. That was a sum of 


considerable importance to the country at the 
present moment. It had always been an argu¬ 
ment with him, that a large standing army was 
a dangerous thing lor this country. Indeed, it 
appeared that the policy of the country was 
veiy much changed of late years. It had been 
fbanerly the practice to keep up the force of the 
navy; but that was not the case now. (Hear, 
hear.) At 'no previous period had there been 
voted for Great Britain a larger force for the 
army than for the navy. Between 1786 and 
1792, there had been voted for the army 17,000 
men, and for the navy 19 , 000 . Now, there 
were for the army 29,000 men, and for the navy 
20 , 000 . We had attained great honour as a 
military nation, but could any man believe that 
we should ever have attained that honour, if we 
had not been a great naval power ? (Hear.) In 
former times every success depended on our 
navy, but the navy was becoming so much neg¬ 
lected, that, he feared, it would be difficult for 
us to maintain the high station we had hitherto 
claimed, in ease of any future contest. If the 
army increased, it should be narrowly observed, 
as it augmented the interest and influence of the 
crown. Many families in England had more or 
less influence fey their connexion with the army. 
That was an influence which had, without 
doubt, increased by the extent of taxation, 
by the number of revenue officers, and in a 
variety of ways: and that influence they ought 
to do all in their power to contract. In the 
West Indies there was one circumstance which 
would reduce the number of men considerably 
—he meant the abolition of the slave-trade. As 
long as great numbei s of those most wretched 
creatures, who, in many instances, had been torn 
by force from their homes, were to be found in 
the colonics, much danger, at least internal dan¬ 
ger, existed, which would now no longer remain. 
The acquisitions that we had attained had cer¬ 
tainly required the employment of additional 
force. But it was said, that some of the colo¬ 
nies maintained a number of native troops; and 
surely it could never be asserted, that, in conse¬ 
quence of having these black regiments, it was 
necessary to increase the number of whites. 
There was another circumstance that would 
make a considerable alteration in the forces, and 
that was, the great increase of fortilications. 
These had increased considerably, and, he 
thought, without any necessity. We had now 
100 battalions, which, in 1786, consisted of 400 
men each, but at present of 800. In his opinion, 
if the battalion were reduced to 750 men, it would 
be sufficiently strong ; and, therefore, he should 
propose to talee 5o men b om each of the 100 bat¬ 
talions, which would amount to 5000 men in the 
whole. He wished the house to remember the 
necessity there was for this reduction, and he 
hoped, tnnt they would not reject a motion which 
left a force more than was necessary of 15,000 
men. The noble lord then moved an amendmept 
to the bill, by leaving out “ 118,640 men,” and 
inserting “ 108,640 men,” instead thereof. .. 
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Mr. Wynn said, he had to state a difficulty in 
his mind relative to the proceeding of the noble 
lord, which was, whether, supposing the house 
should agree to his motion, it would be pro¬ 
ductive of any effect whatever. A similar amend¬ 
ment had been moved in more instances than 
one, and carried, but it made no diminu¬ 
tion in the number of troops maintained. 
The number of troops was never an effective 
part of the mutiny bill; its principal object 
wa3 to make provisions, according to which 
the conduct of the army was to be regu¬ 
lated. Indeed, if the house looked back into 
the history of mutiny bills, they would find that 
they frequently stated no numbers what¬ 
ever. In the year 1715, 9,956 men had been 
voted, which the house of lords diminished 
to 8,500. In the year 1724, the number 12,434 
men had been inserted in the mutiny bill, though 
the supply had been voted at 14,204. The army 
continued at that number. In another year the 
supply had been voted for l8,ooomen. The 
house of loids made a reduction: but if the 
estimates were examined, the numbers would 
be found to continue at upwards of ia,ooo. 
With these instances before him, he did not 
know in what way the noble lord’s amendment 
could operate. He agreed most cordially with 
most of his statements, particularly with that 
part which related to the colonies; but he dis¬ 
approved of the mode in which his proposition 
was to be carried into effect. He had no ob¬ 
jection to the maintenance of the number of 
troops voted for the colonies, but he thought 
that the colonies should bear the expense. 
Jamaica had once maintained two battalions, 
and a regiment of cavalry. 

Mr. Bankes said, that the motion of the noble 
lord was strictly conformable to order. That 
house, and that house alone, had the proper con¬ 
trol over the mutiny bill. In certain instances, it 
was true, the other house, when they consider¬ 
ed the grants made by that house as extrava¬ 
gant,'thought proper to make a seasonable re¬ 
duction, and the house of commons acceded ; 
having granted too much by a hasty vote, they 
thought proper, upon reconsideration, to concur 
in its reduction. He hoped, that if they now 
agreed to the reduction of 5,ooo men, as pro¬ 
posed by the motion of the noble lord, it 
would not be competent for the government to 
go beyond it. In time of peace it behoved them 
to look at every possible mode of reduction 
which was safe and warrantable. He admitted, 
however, that a large establishment, such as ours 
had been for years, could not be suddenly re¬ 
duced. This could only be done giadually and 
regularly. He differed much from the opinion of 
the minister at war. The noble lord had stated, 
that Mr. Pitt was greatly mistaken in proposing 
a peace establishment which was too low; be¬ 
cause in the war which broke out shortly after¬ 
wards, the country was put to very serious 
expense in raising the army to a proper stand¬ 
ard. But the maintenance of a large standing 
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army, when of no use, in order to be prepared 
for exertions which might possibly be required 
afterwards, was impioper in every view, and 
utterly lepugnant to the spirit of our happy con¬ 
stitution. Last year, perhaps, it might have been 
maintained, that a considerable force was necessa¬ 
ry to restiain the turbulent and disaffected; but 
the case was now happily changed, anil we could 
do with a smaller force. He thought that a i educ¬ 
tion should be made of three regiments, or 
2,400 men in Girat Britain, and the same pro- 
poition in the colonial foice. 

Lord Palmerston maintained, that the prece¬ 
dents of the peace establishment of 1786 and 
1722, could not be consistently urged upon the 
present occasion, as the circumstances cf the 
countiyhnd since those periods so materially 
altered. With .respect to the first period, the 
year 1786, the roble lord (Althoip) had omitted 
to mention ihe lo,ooo Hessians whom we had 
at that time in our pav by means of a subsidiary 
treaty, and who ought, therefore, in fairness, to 
he added *o the establishment of that year. 
But Mr. Pitt was confessedly deceived in the 
calculations upon which he founded the military 
establishment in 1702; for when he pioposed, 
in the Febiuary of that year, to reduce our mili¬ 
tary foice, he said, that there was never a period 
in the histoiy of this counti y, when, fiom the 
situation of Kurupe, we might more reasonably 
expect fifteen yeais of peace than at that mo¬ 
ment. And yet, a few months only had elapsed 
from that time, when internal commotions took 
place, the militia was embodied, parliament 
assembled, war declared, and augmented mili¬ 
tary establishments pioposed. Whether any 
difference in the amount of our military force at 
the beginning of the war which then broke out 
would have brought the struggle to an earlier 
and different termination, it would be presump¬ 
tuous to say ; but this at least must be admitted, 
that the very low and reduced state of our 
army at the commencement of the contest, 
greatly tended to cripple and paralize our mili- 
tniy effoits for many years of the war, and com¬ 
pelled us to have tecouise to most expensive 
methods of supplying the deficiency under 
which we Inbound. But the question now was 
not, whether the force kept up in 1732 was too 
great, or too little ; it was, whether the circum¬ 
stances of the counti y, and the state of our co¬ 
lonies, required the establishment which had 
been proposed. He did not mean to assert, that 
a numerous population ought to be governed by 
the sword; but, when gentlemen remembered 
the vast increase of population, particulaily in 
the manufacturing districts, and how liable the 
people were to be excited to tumult, in case of 
any interruption of commercial prosperity,or any 
scarcity of provisions arising from unfavourable 
seasons, or any other cause of"popular discontent, 
it was obviously necessary that a much larger mi¬ 
litary force should be maintained for the preser¬ 
vation of the public tranquillity than could have 
been required twenty-six years ago. Most of the 
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gentlemen present had seen the necessity of 
keeping a large force in the metropolis, to re- 
■train turbulent spirits from acts of disorder and 
outrage, when, in the debates on the corn laws, 
members were not safe in their passage to and 
from the house. It was necessary, howevei, to 
look at the way in which the troops were to be 
distributed. He had observed before, (see page 
653.) and he was sorry to be obliged to tumble 
the house with repeating it, that the amount of 
26,000 men, taken in the estimates for Gnat 
Biitain, could not be consideied as wholly ap¬ 
plicable to the home seivice; a poition must be 
applied to the l elief of foreign gai nsons. Those 
garrisons consisted of a force of 33.000 men, to 
which must be added the 17,000 men in India, 
making a total of 5<’,ooo men. 'i\ n ycais, as he 
had sta ed on that occasion, wen* considered to 
be the fair limit of seivice abioad. Now, allow¬ 
ing that the reliefs would amount to one tenth ol 
that force, or 5000 men, this would r.duce the 
number to 21 , 000 . But, it must be lenumbered, 
that of regiments which weie s> nt abioad with 
their full complement, frequently only the ski le- 
tons letui ned home,owing to the nature ol the ser¬ 
vice, and the destiuctivc i fleets of the climate, 
and of those who returned, it was often found 
nectss ny to discharge a great numb' i, as unfit 
for fuithei service. The amount of these mi:<ht 
be fairly st.itid at 2000 men. This would re¬ 
duce the whole numbei to 10 , 000 ; and then, if 
a further foiceof loot), foi Guernsey ard Jei- 
sey, weie deducted, it would appear thiL the 
army for home seivice would notexc- td l8,ooo 
men, being, in fact, only 5000 moie than the 
establishment of 1702 .{Hear, hear.) How,then, 
could 18,000 men be deemed too large a foice, 
when genilcmen considered the number neces¬ 
sary to protect the metiopohs, to guaid the 
dock-yards, and preserve the peace o; the inte¬ 
rior of the couutry ?—With icspect tv the esta¬ 
blishment pioposed for Iieland, the nee ssity of 
keeping up 20,000 men had been fully shewn by 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Pe I), and he was 
glad to find, that the gentl -men who were bt st ac¬ 
quainted with the state of that country had not 
considered the number umeasonable. As to the 
Old Colonies, the fact was, that the increase of 
force for that service, beyond the establishment 
of 1792, was very tiifling, with the exception 
of that for the Canadas, in which the miJitai y 
establishment, and means of defence, weie 
materially advanced, for reasons which it was 
unnecessary to state, and which implied no un¬ 
due suspicion of the amicable spirit of the United 
States. In Jamaica and the Bahamas, the force 
in 1792 was 2,200; at present it did not ex¬ 
ceed 3,000. In the Lcewaid Islands, there 
were 3,200 men in 1792 ; at present, theie were 
only 3,400. In shoit, the whole increase in 
the old colonies over the establishment of 1792 
was only 5,000 men, and this increase was fully 
justified on their altered circumstances.—The 
establishment for the New Colonies had been 
framed upon the most considerate grounds. But 
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the house must be aware, that such places as the 
Cape of Good Hope and Malta, which had been 
conquered as points of military possession* 
would be no acquisition to this country, if they 
were not adequately garrisoned, and the same 
might be said of others of our new colonies. 
Upon the whole, he was confident, that a 
greater force was not kept up, either at home 
or abroad, than was absolutely necessary, and, 
therefore, he should vote against the noble lord’s 
motion. 

Mr. Ord said, that although he seldom offered 
himself to the attention of the house, he felt 
himself bound, on this occasion, to raise his voice, 
however feeble, against the system of ministers, 
because it appeared to him calculated to reduce 
the coumry to a military government. {Hear, 
hear.) They weie told that they ought not to refer 
to the year 1792 for a precedent, because the 
small establishment of that year proved a serious 
inconvenience when war bioke out, and thus it 
was attempted to justify a large establishment in 
time of peace : but he would dcpiecate the ap- 
pioach to a standing army, at any period, as 
dangeioua in itstlf, and contrary to the princi¬ 
ples of our constitution. Th • want of it might 
be one m ans of p receiving that peace which was 
so valuable. It had happened, he believed, not 
urifit-quentlv, that the command of such a fatal 
engine had piovcd an encouragement to a war 
which might have b^enothe. wise avoided. {Hear, 
hear.) With a spect to the alleged necessity of a 
large militai y force tor the defence of the metio¬ 
pohs, lie could nut see that anyincrease had taken 
p! ice in the extent or population of this city 
since 1792, which could call for the augmenta¬ 
tion of force pioposed by the noble lord.' But 
even admitting an increase of population in the 
metiopolis, accoiding to the noble lord’s state¬ 
ment, how could such inctease form any ar¬ 
gument for the increase of our military force, 
unless it were argued that the police of London 
should be managed by the same means as those 
resoiled to in Berlin or Peteisburgh, or the other 
capitals of militaiy and aibinary governments ? 

(Hear, hear.) The taste of such governments 
had, no doubt, become very pievalent of late 
yeais in this country; for there was no levee 
now without a crowtl of soldiers paiading the 
streets, and, with naked swords, guarding all the 
avenues to the royal residence, to the terror of 
the people. {Loud cries of hear.) Ifour ances- 
toi s had witnessed such militai y exhibitions, they 
would have been apt to imagine that the French, 
or some foreign enemy, were actually approach¬ 
ing the metiopolis. There was obviously no 
necessity for such exhibitions, and it was only to 
giatify a foolish, foppish taste for pomp and 
parade, that ministeis proposed, in the present 
state of our finances, to maintain a larger peace 
establishment than was ever known before. 
There was a time, when his Majesty held bis 
levees without any military to par.uie the streets, 
and such practice was more suitable to the cha¬ 
racter, and real dignity, of the monarch of afrc«* 
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people, than the practice which had obtained 
of late years. ( Hear, hear.) But, it seemed that 
the enemies of reform and innovation thought an 
increased military force necessary at present to 
preserve the peace of an increased population. 
But would the ministers generally adopt the no¬ 
ble lord’s doctrine, that the mass of the people 
were so discontented, that nothing but the terror 
of a military force could prevent an explosion 
and revolution ? If so, what a leflection upon 
the conduct and character of the government. 
But the fact was not so, for the British people 
were not so insensible of the value of their con¬ 
stitution, with all its defects, especially in mo¬ 
dern practice, as to desire its overthrow. But, 
from the noble lord’s language, that constitution 
was not so very reverently to be regarded: for, 
the good old constitutional objection to a stand¬ 
ing army was, it appeared, deemed quite frivolous 
and inapplicable to our present condition. When 
such language was employed by his Majesty’s 
ministers, it could hardly be imagined how soon 
some other constitutional point of great value, in 
the estimation of the country, might be deemed 
equally inapplicable or inexpedient. There was 
no part of our constitution so valuable, that 
might not be ridiculed and sneered at by design¬ 
ing men, for the purpose of smoothing the ap¬ 
proaches to arbitrary power. Even the trial by 
jury, or the habeas corpus act, or any other sacred 
characteristic of our free constitution, might be 
represented as tedious and inconvenient, when 
compared with the summary expedition of des¬ 
potism. He had no hesitation in declaring, 
that, in his view of the subject, the whole career 
of those ministers was calculated to alarm the 
friends of constitutional liberty, if not to pro¬ 
duce absolute despair. ( Hear, hear.) 

Lord Nugent said, that he had seldom hen) d 
a speech more honourable to the person himself, 
or more useful to the house, than that of the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down. It was re¬ 
plete with sentiments of good old English liber, 
ty, and must make a deep impression on every 
gentleman who recalled to mind the alarms and 
jealousies which our forefathers, in the best 
times of our history, had entertained of a stand¬ 
ing army. {Hear, hear.) For his own part, he 
liad stated last year, when the army estimates 
were under discussion, (sec vol. I. p. 1068) and 
he would now repeat, that lie knew of no in¬ 
stance in which a free constitution had been 
ever finally overthrown, or public liberty perma¬ 
nently subdued, through any other agency than 
that of a standing army. {Hear, hear.) It was 
not his intention to detain the house long on 
the present occasion; but there was one topic on 
which he could not but animadvert—he meant 
the employment of foreign mercenaiies. {Hear.) 
We had now in our sei vice one regiment, the 
60th, consisting of five battalions, composed en- 
tiiely of foreigners. This was a most excep¬ 
tionable measure. Those men, of all others, had 
the least claim upon the country, and, he under¬ 
stood, that their continued employment had oc- 
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casioned very great disapprobation. The only 
difficulty that could be felt in disbanding any 
regiment was the reluctance to deprive so many 
of our gallant countrymen of their usual subsist¬ 
ence ; but no such difficulty could be felt with 
regard to the 60 th regiment; and why, then, 
should it be retained upon our peace establish¬ 
ment, especially while so many of our native 
regiments were disbanded? (Hear, hear.) 
There was another point upon which he felt 
himself bound to make a few observations, and 
that was, with regard to the army of occupation. 
He felt a strong objection, and it must occasion > 
the greatest and most serious alarm in the breast 
of every reflecting Englishman, that so many of 
our countrymen should be kept among such 
scenes, and in such society, as they were exposed 
to under a military government. Nothing could 
be more improper, or dangerous, than that Bri¬ 
tish soldiers should be fixed in a situation where 
they were but too liable to imbibe notions and 
sentiments which it would be treason to support 
upon their return to their native land. He was 
aware that,by that treaty which ministers had con¬ 
cluded, and which some gentlemen approved,but 
which he thought the very worst to be found in 
the history of our diplomacy, we were pledged 
to maintain a certain contingent in France. 
That treaty ought, he admitted, to he sacredly 
observed, as the honour of the country was 
pledged upon the subject; but he would much 
rather vote for the supply and support of that 
contingent by a body of Russians, or any other 
mercenaries, than have his countrymen placed 
in the disgur ring, odious, and un-English office 
of maintaining a milit.n y despotism. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. War re said, he could not see the neces¬ 
sity for any huger militaty force at present than 
existed in 1792 . If the manner in which the 
army was generally employed were consider¬ 
ed, it would be evident to every rational being 
that no such necessity could b* pleaded, unless 
it were deemed material to have soldieis station, 
ed as sentinels upon Chinese bridges, to guard 
French mortars, or to attend public shows.—It 
was extraordinary with what facility ministers 
could get lid of the authoiity of Mr. Pitt when 
it suited their purpose, while they held up that 
authority as an object of the highest icvcrence, 
on other occasions. Because Mr. Pitt had pi opo- 
sed a moderate military establishment in 1792, in 
consequence of the probable duration of peace and 
the embarrassed state of our finances, that minis¬ 
ter was truly deceived, and destitute of political 
foresight! It was said, that a large military force 
was necessary to restrain turbulent spirits from 
acts of disorder and outrage. But, let the 
house remember, that the late insurrection in the 
Isle of Ely was put down by a comet of dra¬ 
goons, a relative of the hon. member for Wilt¬ 
shire, and the more recent disturbance in Spa- 
fields was suppressed by the exertions of a few 
civil officers. If the French revolution, with 
its desolating principles, were yet in operation 
—if the victories of 1814 and 1»15 had not 
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been gained—if the treaties of the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) had not been signed, then, indeed, 
he could understand the arguments of the secre¬ 
tary at war, in support of such an extensive mili¬ 
tary force. One would suppose there was still 
the fear of some convulsion. Indeed, from the 
round-about manner in which the noble lord 
' (Castlereagh) had expressed himself as to a tran¬ 
quillity not yet consolidated, it would seem that 
the advocates for the present establishment 
thought so. It was with regret that he saw in 
the great states of the continent a determination 
. to uphold what the noble lord had so just¬ 
ly described—a great military monster. But 
with what consistency could Great Britain inter¬ 
pose to obtain its extinction, unless she herself 
first came forward to set theexample ? ( Hear , hear, 
hear.) Consideiing that the reduction which the 
noble loid(Althoi p) had proposed mightbceasily 
effected, without any danger to the public tran¬ 
quillity,he should give his support to the motion. 

The house then divided on the question, “ that 
113,640 men stand part of the bill.” 


Ayes.63 

Noes.42 


Majority . ... 21 

These numbers were announced amidst loud 
cheenngs from the opposition. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, 
and to be read a third time on Monday next. 

Mutiny Act Mistake Bill.] This bill 
was considered in a committee, reported, and 
ordered to be read a third time on Monday. 

Marine Mutiny Bill.J This bill wascon- 
sideted in a committee, and ordered to be re¬ 
ported on Monday. 

Scotch Burghs.] Lord Castlereagh seeing a 
noble lord (Lord A. Hamilton) in his place, beg¬ 
ged to inform him, that the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland had prepared a bill relative to the audit- 
i ng of the accounts of the Royal Burghs, but, as he 
was anxious to have the opinion of tne law autho¬ 
rities in Scotland, on its nature and probable 
operation, he could not hold out the hope of its 
being subjected to the consideration of parlia¬ 
ment before the recess. 

Lord A. Hamilton expressed his dissatisfac¬ 
tion, conceiving, that from what had fallen from 
the Lord Adovcate on a forme occasion, the 
measure ought now to be before parliament. 

Sir J. Newport said, he could not avoid protest¬ 
ing against the principle, now for the first avow¬ 
ed, that those, whose province it was to execute 
the law, should have an initiatory judgment on a 
measure intended for the consideration of par¬ 
liament. It was an invasion of the prerogative 
of one branch of the legislature. {Hear, hear.) 

Bank Tokens Bile.] This bill was consi¬ 
dered in a committee, and ordered to be icpoit- 
cd on Monday. 

Discovery of the Longitude.] Mr. Croker, 
in rising to move for leave to bring in a bill 
“ for more effectually discovering the Longi¬ 
tude at Sea, and encouraging attempts to find 
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a Northern Passage between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, ana to approach the Northern 
Pole,” desired, in the first place, that the 
several acts relative to the Longitude, the 
Northern Passages, and the Greenland Fishery* 
should be entered as read. [This was accord¬ 
ingly done.l The hon. gentleman then said, that 
the acts which had been passed, from, time to 
time, for appointing commissioners for the dis¬ 
covery of the longitude at sea, and for examin¬ 
ing, trying, and judging all proposals, experi¬ 
ments, ana improvements relating to the same, 
were so numerous, and, in many respects, so 
contradictory, that it was extremely difficult to 
know the real state of the law on that subject. 
Some of the provisions of those acts had been 
repealed, and others had expired; and, there- 
fore, it had been deemed expedient, that the 
whole of them should be repealed, for the pur¬ 
pose of re-enacting and conferring upon new 
commissioners such of the powers, authorities, 
and duties, at present vested in the old 
commissioners, as were lit to be continued. 
The longitude had been ascertained within cer¬ 
tain of the limits and conditions specified in the 
said acts, and certain other of the limits and 
conditions still subsisting were considered as im¬ 
practicable, and had never been tried. It might 
therefore conduce to the advancement of science, 
and to the honour and interests of this country, 
that fit and proportionate rewards should be 
provided for persons who should ascertain the 
longitude within certain new limits and con¬ 
ditions. At the same time, it had been consi¬ 
dered expedient, that such limits and condi¬ 
tions should not be immutably fixed by parlia¬ 
ment, but should be regulated on scientific prin¬ 
ciples by the commissioners for the dis- 
covei y of the longitude, and should be varied, 
from time to time, according to the progress of 
discoveries, and the advancement of science.— 
With the leave of the house, he would shortly 
state what had been already accomplished on 
this important and interesting subject. The 
early navigators had no other means of esti¬ 
mating their longitude than by the computed 
run of the ship. It was scarcely necessary to 
observe, that, great dangers were incurred by 
that inaccurate method of calculation. The 
speculations of astronomers were of no prac¬ 
tical utility in those times. In the l6tli cen¬ 
tury, attention to eclipses of the moon was 
strongly recommended; but they happened 
very seldom, and Were too inaccurately com¬ 
puted to be of any use. When Philip II. of 
Spain was laying the foundation, as he supposed, 
of the maritime glory of his nation, which was 
afterwards completely destroyed by British skill 
and prowess, lie conceived it necessary to offer 
a large reward for the discovery of the longi¬ 
tude. The experiments of that time, however, 
were not attended with any success. Ia 1598, 
Philip Ill.of Spain offered 100,000 crowns: and 
the states of Holland, at the beginning of the 
1 7th century, proposed a reward of 30^000 flo- * 
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fins to the person who should be fortunate 
enough to soke this difficult and important pro- 
btem. In 1635, John Morin, professor of ma¬ 
thematics at Paris, proposed a method of re¬ 
viving it to cardinal Richelieu, extremely simi¬ 
lar to the lunar method now in use; but it was 
Rejected as of no practical utility: and indeed, 
at that period, the lunar tables were not suffi¬ 
ciently accui ate, nor the nautical instruments suf¬ 
ficiently delicate, to render the lunar method very 
promising. However, though the commission¬ 
ers, who were appointed to examine this method, 
judged it insufficient, on account of the imperfec¬ 
tion of the lunar tables, caidinal Mazann/m 16'1-S 
procured foi him a p< nsion of 2000 livres.—In 
I<575, King Chalks II. erected the Observatory 
at Greenwich, and appointed Mr. Flamsteed Ins 
astronomical obscivei, desiiing him ’o employ 
the whole of his time ill rectifying the tabfe of 
the motions of the heavens, and the place sot 
the fixed stais, in oidei to find out that gie.it 
desideratum, the longitude at sea, for perfecting 
the ait of navigation. Mr. Flamsteed executui 
hi* commission with gieat fidelity; and to his 
labours we were indebted for that curious theoiy 
of the moon, which was afterwards foi rned by 
the immortal Newton. That incomparable phi¬ 
losopher made the best use which human sagi- 
city could make of the observations with which 
he was furnished; but, to use the words of the 
poet, 

“ So vast is arl, -o mrrnw human wit,” 
the difference of Sir Isaac’s theory from the hea¬ 
vens would sometimes amount at least to five 
minutes. Another great man, Di. Halley, the 
learned Savilian professor of geometiy at Ox¬ 
ford, also devoted much time to this subject. 
A starry zodiac was published under his di¬ 
rection, containing all the stars to which the 

* The follow.ng document, signed by those well 
known persons, llliam Whision and Humphrey 
Ilitton, was one of the many petitions presented to 
the House of Commons on this oecasion. 

Seasons for a Bill, pr<po,ing a flezeatd for the l'isio- 
very oj the longitude. 

1. This bill is unexceptionable, because il is gene¬ 
ral, 6nd not confined to any one piojtet, poison, m 
JHetbod; but gives equal hopes to all judicious pio- 
posers wliatsoe vcr. 

If. Because in this bill no money is insisted on, be- 
fer# nny method foi thadiscnveiy of (he longilmle is, 
Upon trial, actually found practie bit- and useful. 

(If. Because Si i Isaac New ton's own paper, deliver¬ 
ed into the Committee, gives hopes that the luown 
method by the theory of the moon, whu h is hitherto 
rtot exact enough, may, upon due encouragement, in 
time be biought to perfection. 

IV. Because the method now proposed is owned 
by all, to whom it has been l omtr.nnier.ted, to be 
certainly truth theoiy • it cannot, theielore, be (it 
to have it concealed, even though it were not vet 
known to be (iraeticsbie; .because, in that ease, fu¬ 
ture improvements might still make it so. 

V. Because its great use at land and in geography 
is indisputable, and was distinctly observed by Sir 

> 3 
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moon’s appulse could be observed: but, for want 
of proper instruments, and correct tables, he 
could not proceed in making the necessary 
observations. At last, in the year 1714, pailia- 
ment began to consider this question as an ob¬ 
ject of national concern, in consequence of the 
loss of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s fleet, owing to a 
mis-teckoning dui ing a tremendous gale of wind. 
That fatal event led to the enactment of a bill, 
which, with true munificence, provided rewards 
for the discovery of the longitude. That act, 
the 12th of Anne, c. 15. appointed certain 
commissioners, and empowered them to expend 
a sum nut exceeding 2000 /. towards making ne¬ 
cessary experiments; and it also gtanted * 
reward to the p tson, who she, id discoer the 
longitude at ta-fl, pi ('.portioned to the degree of 
aeeuiaey that nut hr beaiiam-t' : n /e. a reward 
of 10 , 000 /. i! p d; unvaried the lonpitud-* to one 
device of a goat citric, or sixty geoa:aphical 
miles; 1 5 , 000 /. if it dc lei mined the same to 
two-thiids of that distance; and 20 ; ooo/. if it 
dc lei mined il to half that distance. It also 
pimidcd, that one moiety, or li.df part of 
such i(wards should be due and paid when 
the said commissioner, or the major part of 
them, .'ijcid that any such method extended 
to the secitiitv of ships, within c ighty geogia- 
]ihical miles fiom llic .shores, which ate places 
of the greatest daiigci ; ; nd the other moiety, 
or half part, wiwn a ship, l>y the appointment 
of the said commissioneis, 01 the major part of 
them, should thereby actually s.ui over the 
ocean, born Gieat fhitain to any such port in 
the West Indu s as those comnussioneis, or the 
m.ijoi ]iait of them, should chuse or nominate 
foi the expel iment, without losing hei longitude 
beyond the limits above mentioned *. in the 
ycai 1726, a veiy ingenious mechanic, of the 

(vise Minton and Dr. Halley, upon tIre- <’n«t piopn- 
sal ot’ this hum had ui t Ik m • aid »c h " lc.iv c to s.i v, 
that tins use .done is -o m,-;n and exliusne, that if 
there weir no other, it would highlv dc.-eue the «11- 
comngeimiil ,f the public. 

VI. Premise .mother gnat n-e is also undoubted, 
vi;. lor all places ill the nairow seas, and within about 
ICO mil, s of all shores and islands, that 1-, lui all 
placi s where -hips are in the gu atest dang( 1, as Sir 
Isaac Nrwlon owned to the conillill tee; so tl al il Hits 
method ixu nd, d no fin 1 her, yet it would highly de¬ 
nture the public noom ijn-nu lit. 

VII. Because (hire is little 01 no reason to doubt 
of its use at any place at sea, cren where ships are 
allowed lo be in the bust danger; since, in the most 
dnulidiil ease of all, Sir Is lac Newton has, in his 
pap< 1 dil.vered lo the committee, pioposid an ifft-c- 
tn.il Kmedy, aswi I he eh ally nnih istood, when the- 
niethod itself is known lo the w01 Id. 

VIII. Because this on thod will sale the nation 
great sums of money, which tin- want of it does now 
oei asion, as will app< ar upon trial. 

IX. Because the charges of it will he inconsider¬ 
able, ill ronipaiison of the advantage, as will uKo 
fullv appear ii|mmi tiial. 

X. Because it will pi event the loss of abundance 
of ships and fives of men ; as it would certainly have 
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name of Harrison* made a time-keeper* which, 
Dr. Hutton asserts, did not err a second in a 
month for ten years together; but the first time 
that one was publicly ti ied, was in a voyage to 
Lisbon, in the year 1736, which answered his ex¬ 
pectation, and corrected the dead reckoning about 
a degree and a half; in consequence of which, 
the board of longitude granted him a gratuity, 
and desired him to prosecute his labours'. In 
173!), he finished a second piece more perfect 
than the first, and, m 174.4, a thiid, which was 
pronounced more simple in its construction than 
either of the formei. But his labours did not 
stop here: in 1761, his fourth piece was produ¬ 
ced for tiial, and Mr. William Harrison, lus 
son, offered to take charge of it, in a voyage to 
and from Jamaica, which was accordingly per¬ 
formed in that and the followiqjr year. Mr. 
Robertson, master of the academy at Ports¬ 
mouth, was fixed upon to take the rate of this 
piece, which lie did, and, from his report, it 
appeared, th«t from November 6th, 17G1, to 
April 2nd, 170SJ, though the piece had experi¬ 
enced many violent agitations at sea, and had 
been exposed to great changes of temperature, 
the whole error amounted to only 1 m. 53 s. 5, or 
28* of longitude on the equator, which quantity 
is not quite 18 nautical miles in the paiailel of 
Portsmouth. Though variour objections were 
made to this trial, pnncipally ansing from the 
observations by which the longitude of Ports¬ 
mouth and Jamaica had been ascertained, yet, 
Mr. Harrison obtained a reward upon it, fioni 

saved all Sir Cloudcslcy Shovel’s fleet, had it then 
been put in piaetice. 

XI. Because it is easy to be understood and prac¬ 
tised by oidnmry seamen, without the necessity of 
any puzzling calculations in astronomy. 

And we take leave to reeominend the learned Savi- 
lian pvofessor of geometry at Oxford, l)r. Halit y, as 
the fittest person iu the woild foi the trial, and prac¬ 
tice, and improvement of this method ; and do here¬ 
by fkcl.uo, that we aie willing that he go equal shares 
with us in tiie rewaid, if he please to undertake so 
useful a wink, and the public please to make that 
reward equivalent to the gicat dignity and import¬ 
ance of the discovery. 

WILLIAM WHTSTON. 

HUMPHREY LITTON. 

June 10, 1714. 

* The first person who proposed to ascertain the 
relative longitude of any place or slop at sea, by 
means of an horological machine for indicating the 
time of the first ir.endian, was, as has been asserted, 
Gemma Prisms, about the year 1530; but the stale 
in winch horological machines was, at that time, 
prevented his accomplishing the design. Lord Km- 
caidine tried a marine pendulum clock by Dr. 
Hooke in the year 1662; and Christian Huygens, 
the celebrated Dutch mathematician and mechani¬ 
cian, contrived a tiine-keeper, actuated by a spring, 
and regulated by a pendulum, which was tried at 
sea by major Holmes in 1664, and spoken of by him 
in favourable terms.—In 1720, the Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, proposed the following question to 
be determined fur a public reward: “ What is the | 
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parliament, of 5000/. and was ordered to mak* 
a second trial to Barbadoes. But previously to 
the second trial to the West Indies, the board 
of longitude, on the 17th of August, 1762 , 
wished to place Harrison’s piece in the hands of 
the astronomer royal, at that time Mr. Bliss, 
for trial at the obsei vatory, which wish was not 
complied with, by reason of some alteration to 
be made: the same wish was repeated by the 
board, at their sitting, on the 4th of August of 
the year 1763 , which was again not complied 
witi/by the younger Harrison, by reason of his 
not being yet sufficiently rewarded: however, 
on being desired to send the rate of going of 
his time-keeper, sealed up, to the secretary of 
the admiralty, previously to his sailing, he con¬ 
sented to that request, and proposed to abide by 
toe sealed rate on the trial to Barbadoes, which 
had been proposed. On the 26th of March, 
1764, Mr. W. Harrison sent the following de¬ 
dication of the ute of going, or, more pro- 
pci ly speaking, of the daily error of the time¬ 
keeper, to the board of longitude. “ When 
the thei mometet f is at 42°, it will gain 3 seconds 
in evei y 24 hours. When the thermometer is 
at 52°, it will gain 2 seconds in every 24 hours. 
When the thermometer is at 62°, it will gain 
1 second in every 24 hours. When the ther¬ 
mometer is at 72°, it will neither gain nor lose. 
When the thermometer is at 82°, it will lose 
l second in every 24 hours.” Mr. Harrison 
then added as follows. “ Since my last voyage, 
we have made some improvement m the time- 

most perfect method of preserving on the sea tha 
■ qu.iOlc motion of a pendulum, either by the con- 
s; motion of the machine, or by I he suspension A 
memoir mitten by Massy, a Dutch elo< k maker, 
obtained the prize, but he had not the satisfaction of 
seeing his plan executed. In 1724, Henry Sully; aft 
English clock-maker, who had settled at Paris about 
eight years previously, presented the same Academy 
with a marine time-keeper, made in 1721, and pub¬ 
lished a description of it in Fiench, by the title of 
“ Description abiegee d’uue horloge de nouvelle in¬ 
vention pointJu juste niesure du temps en mer.” 
Besides the above. Stilly made a second marine 
inne.-keeper, which was tried at sea in 1726, but’the 
i men tor died two years afterwards, a martyr to hi* 
horological studies, before, he had brought h« 
machines to that state of perfection which their ob¬ 
ject demanded. In 1747, the Academy of Science* 
again proposed a reward: the subject was, “ The 
best method of Gilding the hour at sea, whether by 
day, by twilight, or at night, when the horizon can¬ 
not be distinguished.” The reward was obtained by 
Daniel Beiuouilly, but the author’s want of skill ill 
mechanical opeiations prevented his labour* front 
being attended with complete success.—In the mean¬ 
time, Harrison, stimulated by the British parliament¬ 
ary reward, devoted bis labours to the sub)ect, and h* 
is now considered as. the parent of modem chrofto- 
metry. 

+The thermometer was not invented till 1590,-by 
the celebrated Souctorio ; nor was that valuable in¬ 
strument reduced to a correct standard before the 
year 1724, by the skill of Fahrenheit. , . 
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keeper; in consequence of which, the provision 
to counterbalance the effects of heat and cold 
has been made anew; and for the want of a 
little more time, we could not get it quite ad- 
justed; for which reason, the above allowances 
are necessary. This is its present state; and as 
the inequalities are so small, I will abide by the 
.fate of its gaining, on a mean, one second a 
day for the voyage. I would not be under* 
stood, that it will always require so long 
time to bring those macnines to perfection; 
for it is well known to be much harder 
to beat out a new road, than it is to follow 
that road when made. During the tim# 
of this experiment, the mean height of 
the thermometer shall be each day carefully 
noted down, and certified, which I will lay be¬ 
fore the board at niy return.” On the 1 3th of 
February, 1764, Mr. Harrison went on board 
the Tartar, and proceeded to Portsmouth; and, 
On the 18th of July, he returned to England, 
when it was found, that the whole gain in the 
156 days was only 54j. allowing the sealed rate, 
of one second per day, as a correction: and 
if the allowances had been moreover made 
for the state of the thermometer, as mentioned 
in the declaration, the piece in that case would 
have been found to have been about 1 5s. only 
at variance with mean time, and that in the 
opposite extreme. In consequence of this 
very satisfactory trial, Mr. Harrison had ano¬ 
ther 5,000/. ordered him, with a promise, that 
the residue of the parliamentary reward should 
be given him when a proper person could be 
found to execute his plan with equal success. 
Mr. Larcum Kendal undeitook the task, and 
finished a time-piece on the same construc¬ 
tion, or at least on the same principles, which 
was approved by Mr. Wales, in his voyage 
in company with captain Cook, in the years 
1772, 1713, &c. and which performed even 
better than Harrison’s, allowing for an accele¬ 
ration in its rate. In consequence of this suc¬ 
cess, parliament ordered the residue of the re¬ 
ward to be paid; in addition to whfth, the East 
India company, and others, contributed a large 
sum of money.—'The hon. gentleman then 
stated, that, in' the reign of Geo. 2, an act 
was passed {26 Geo. 2 , c. 25.) for rendering 
more effectual the act of Anne; and, in the 
present reign, (in the year 1774) an act was 
parsed, offering separate rewards to any per¬ 
son who should invent a practical method of 
determining, within certain circumscribed limits, 
the longitude of a ship at sea: tor a time-keeper 
the reward held forth to the public was 5 , 000 /. for 
determining the longitude to or within one de¬ 
gree ; 7,500/. for determining the same to forty 
geographical miles, and 10 , 000 /. for a determi¬ 
nation at or within half of a degree. This act, 
notwithstanding its abridged limits and dimi¬ 
nished rewardsriiad produced several candidates, 
since Mr. Harrison, for parliamentary remunera¬ 
tion, of whom Mudge,the two Arnolds, and Eam- 
‘shaw, had had their labours crowned with par- 
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tial success.—Having thus shewn what had been 
effected by chronometers, the hon.' gentlerfian 
begged to revert to the lunar method. From the 
very considerable improvements made by Sir 
Isaac Newton in the theory of the moon, and 
more lately by M. Euler, and others, on his prin¬ 
ciples, Mr. Mayer, professor of Gottingen, was 
enabled to calculate lunar tables more correct 
than any that had been previously published. 
Those tables, for which the widow of Mr. 
Mayer was rewarded by parliament with the 
sum of 3 , 000 /., were published in 1770, by 
Dr. Maskelyne, who, from observations made 
1 at Greenwich, found that the error scarce ever 
exceeded one minute at the most, and seldom 
amounted to twenty seconds; and, therefore, 
the uncertainty thence arising in the determina¬ 
tion of the longitude, could scarcely exceed half 
a degree, and generally would not exceed ten 
miles. In order to facilitate their general use, 
that learned astronomer afterwards published 
a nautical ephemeris, by the help of which the 
calculations relating to the longitude, which 
before could not be performed by the most ex¬ 
pert mathematician in less than four hours, might 
now be completed by an ordinary mariner 
in half an hour. He had now troubled the 
house at some length, on a subject which 
might not be deemed very interesting by some 
who had heard him, {hear, hear) but which cer¬ 
tainly was very important to the honour and in¬ 
terests of the nation {hear, hear). He had stated, 
as concisely as the nature of the subject would 
permit, the progress which had been made in de¬ 
termining the longitude at sea, by the two only 
methods in use at present, the one by the means 
of a chronometer, the other by the lunar me¬ 
thod, which had been gradually impioved by 
the labour of succeeding astronomeis, fiom the 
time it was first suggested by the immortal 
Newton. He had shewn, that the calculations 
had been brought so near the truth, that the lon¬ 
gitude might be almost said to be discovered. 

It was possible, however, that some improve¬ 
ments might be yet made in mechanical instru¬ 
ments, ana that the lunar method might be car¬ 
ried still nearer to perfection. What had been al¬ 
ready done shewed the advantage of having an 
efficient board of longitude, and the great utility 
of offering rewards. By the act of Anne, per¬ 
sons holding certain public offices therein stated, 
for the time being, and certain other persons 
therein mentioned by name, were appointed 
commissioners for the discovery of the longi¬ 
tude ; but all the persons mentioned by name in 
that act were long since dead, and, by reason 
of the residence at the Universities of certain 
professors who, by that and subsequent statutes, 
were constituted members of the board, and by 
there not being a power of electing into the 
board any persons but the said official commis¬ 
sioners and professois, it often happened that 
there were no persons, particularly versed in 
mathematics ana astronomy,-resident in Lon¬ 
don, belonging to the board. The first object 
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of his bill, therefore, if the house should permit 
him to bring it in, would be to repeal all the 
former acts that had been passed on this subject, 
and to appoint new commissioners for discover¬ 
ing the longitude, and for rewarding persons 
who should make useful discoveries and im¬ 
provements in navigation. And, in order that 
the objects of the board might be constantly at¬ 
tended to, he should propose, that, besides cer¬ 
tain great officers of state, and others, there 
should be appointed, as commissioners, three 
persons well versed in mathematics, astro¬ 
nomy, or navigation, who should be generally 
resident in or near London, and capable or 
attending at the board. To each of these 
commissioners, he proposed, should be paid 
the sum of too/, per annum, for their services 
and exertions.—The next object of the bill 
would be, to enable the commissioners to pro¬ 
pose three scales of reward to persons who 
should make discoveries regarding the longi¬ 
tude, and also to pay rewards to persons who 
should make improvements in former inventions. 
And he should propose also, that the commis- 
sioneis might be allowed to expend a certain 
sum annually in making experiments, and a like 
sum in ascertaining the latitude and longitude of 
places.—The next object would be, to make pro- 
vision for constructing, printing, and publishing 
the Nautical Almanack. The Nautical Alma¬ 
nack, constructed by proper persons, was ofgreat 
impoitance to the safety of ships and lives, and 
highly conducive to the general interests of 
commerce and navigation. It was, as he had be¬ 
fore observed, projected by the late astronomer 
royal, Dr. Maskelyne, and during his life, it was 
a most accuiate and useful publication. He 
was sorry to say, that it had not of late 
maintained that character. In the number for 
the present year there were no less than nine¬ 
teen grave errors, and in the number for 181 ?), 
for it was published in anticipation, no less than 
forty—a circumstance highly discreditable to 
the scientific reputation of the country, and 
pregnant with the most dangerous consequences 
to navigators. In fact, he should not discharge 
his duty, or act in a way becoming of himself, 
if he did not state, that “ The Nautical Alma¬ 
nack” was now a by-word among the literati of 
Europe. He would state a curious fact on this 
•ubject, which he had lately read in a daily 
paper. A captain of a vessel, bound to the 
West Indies, resolved, for the sake of curiosity, 
to try the tables on leaving Chatham. In a short 
time he found himself in a longitude, shewn by 
the tables, which he certainly thought could not 
be true; fortunately he made Portsmouth, and 
went to a vender of the almanacks, who told 
him, it was only a typographical error, and cor¬ 
rected it by a stroke of nis pen, sending him out 
to the West Indies with the almanack and all 
its other mistakes. The truth was, the errors 
were typographical, not scientific. He men¬ 
tioned this to exculpate the literary men con- 
aected with the work. They were professional 
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men, having other important avocations; and it 
could not be expected that they could either 
make the computations, or examine them. The 
method pursued was this: the astronomer royal 
made the observations—-he furnished them to 
persons called computers, who performed the 
operation imported by their name—and the com¬ 
putations then passed through the hands of au 
individual called a comparer.' It was this last 
person who ought to be responsible for whatever 
imperfections might be found in the almanack. 
But he was a person not recognised by the acts 
—his office was not legally known. Hence it 
fallowed, that errors abounded in what ought to 
be especially, and above all other productions, 
void of error. It was absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that a proper person should be select¬ 
ed to superintend, under the directions of the 
board of longitude in general, and the astrono¬ 
mer royal in particular, the due and correct pub¬ 
lication of the nautical almanack, and that he 
should be paid a moderate, but adequate salary 
for his trouble. And, inasmuch as it was neces¬ 
sary to continue the appointment of a secretary 
to the board of commissioners for discovering 
the longitude, he should propose, that the secre¬ 
tary to be appointed should be the person to 
superintend the publication of the almanack.— 
He came now to the only remaining object of 
his bill. It was known, that, for nearly a cen¬ 
tury past, tlie discovery of a Northern Passage 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, had 
been most anxiously desired by the scientific 
world, and more particularly by commercial 
men. It had been also considered a matter of 
great importance, both to commerce and science, 
that attempts should be made to approach the 
Northern Pole. Both of those points had En¬ 
gaged the attention of parliament. But the legis¬ 
lature had been most inconsistent on this sub¬ 
ject ; for, by one act, it had assigned a reward 
to the master or chief officer of any vessel, em¬ 
ployed in the fisheries carried on in the Green¬ 
land seas and Davis’s streights, which should 
discover a corhmunication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, or approach within one de¬ 
gree of the northern pole: ani by a subsequent 
act, it had required, that *caPains of whalers 
should take an oath, that, in the progress of their 
voyages, they had not been actuated by any other 
motive, or prospect of advantage, than the inter- 1 
ests of their owners, namely, the catching of 
whales. This enactment was obviously at vari¬ 
ance with the offer of a reward, and prevented it 
from being pursued or claimed. On a future day, 
therefore, ne should move for leave to bring in a 
bill, to repeal so much of the last mentioned act at . 
related to the oaths to be taken by the mas- i 
ters of such vessels.—But, with respect to the re¬ 
maining object of the bill which he now pro¬ 
posed to introduce. By the 18 Geo. II. c. f7. 
intituled “ an act for giving a public reward to ’ 
such person or persons, being his majesty’s sub¬ 
ject or .subjects, as shall discover a north-west* 
passage through Hudson’s streights to (he west- 
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era and southern oceans of America,” a sum of 
SQ,OOQ/. was provided for the owner of anv ves¬ 
sel which should first find out and sail through 
such, passage; and the; persons holding cer- 
tauj offices therein namea, for the time being, 
““ appointed commissioners for the said dis- 
By another act, the 16 Gto.IIF. c. 6. 
‘ an act for giving a public^ reward to 
ku^hperson or persons, being his Majesty's sub. 
JOCK. <W subjects, as shall discover a Northern 
Postage for vessels by sea between the Atlantic 
and.Pacific oceans, and also unto such ,is shall 
first approach by sea within one degree of the 
Northern Pole;” the reward in the for mer act 
was extended to the comdlander or commanders, 
officers and seamen, of any of his Majesty’s 
ships or. vessels, and to the owner or owners of 
any private ship or vessel which should find out 
ana sail through any passage by sea between the 
Atlantic and Pacitic oceans, in any direction or 
parallel of the northern hemisphere to the north 
of the. fifty-second degree of nprth latitude; and 
it further assigned a rewaid of 5000/. to the 
commander or commandeis, officers and sea. 
men, of any of his Majesty's ships or vessels, or 
the owner, of any private ship or vessel, which 
should first approach Within one degree of the 
northern pole. Now, he begged to observe, 
that many advantages, both to commerce and 
science, might be expected from granting such 
proportionate rewards as well to such persons as 
might accomplish the objects of the said two 
acts, as to such other persons as might appioach 
thereto within certain limits or conditions; and 
it was expedient, that the regulation of such 
limits and conditions, and the decision, whether 
and bow far such object might have been ac¬ 
complished, should be confided to the commis¬ 
si^ for .the discovery of the longitude at sea. 
It would be the object of his bill, therefore, to 
repeal the two last-mentioned acts, and to enact, 
fnit* that the person who should fust find out 
and sail through any passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, m any direction or 
' parallel of the northern hemisphere, should 
' jeceivea reward of «o,oool. and secondly, that 
fhe person who should first approach within 
dpe degree of tV noithem pole, should be 
entitled- to a reward of 5000 /. And for the 
encouragement of persons who might attempt 
, the Rfid passage, or approach to the northern 
pCjjk^ hut not wholly accomplish the same, he 
proposed further to enact, that the commis- 
siooers for discovering the longitude at sea might, 
by-thdr memorial, propose to his Majesty in 
epuodito direct apa establish proportionate re¬ 
ward*- to he paid to the person who should first 
bate accomplished certain proppitions of the 
sai4passage < *r approach; and if his Majesty in 
' T . * mould be pUssed to sanction and ap¬ 
prove the said proposal* .then, that the same 
should bopufeiwbed in the London Gazette; and 
any person, or. pesposs accomplishing such pas- 
tages, or. the specified proportions of them, 
Tfflf) ttf eft the award of. the conunif• 
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sioners, to receive such total or proportionate 
sums as might Kavp been offered tor the object 
which he or they might have then accomplished. 
This, he conceived, would maintain the conti¬ 
nuity of science, and apt as a perpetual stimulus 
to discoveries. {Hear, hear.) .He had now 
detailed the several objects of the bill which he 
intended, with the permission of the house,,to 
introduce. He thanked them for the kind and 
patient attention with which they had listened 
to his long details, (hear, hear, hear,) and con¬ 
cluded with moving, that leave be given to bring 
in the bill. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said, that after the very lumin¬ 
ous explanation which the hon. gentleman had 
given lespecting the objects of lrs bill, and the 
benefits which might be expected from it, he con¬ 
sidered it unnecessary to detain the house by any 
observations of fits own. He most heartily con¬ 
curred in the motion, and thought it highly de¬ 
sirable that some measures should be taken for 
improving and peifccting time-keepers, and the 
construction ot lunar tables. Nothing, he be¬ 
lieved, had come nearer to perfection than the 
astronomical instruments now in use. With 
respect to the nautical almanack, he begged to 
inform the house, that the reputation which that 
work had acquired was owing to the unremitting 
care and attention of the Rev. Mr. Hitchins, a 

f entlenian whose name had not been sufficiently 
nown, noi his labours duly rewarded. Since 
his death, the publication had fallen into other 
hands, and was not so well conducted. Anothti 
clergyman, the Rev, Mr. Edwaids, had greatly 
distinguished himself by his calculations on these 
subjects, in which his wife and daughter fre¬ 
quently assisted; but Mi. Edwaids was now 
dead, and his widow and daughter had not met 
| with that degree of attention which they deseiv- 
ed. In point ot fact, they we. t no lunger em¬ 
ployed. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he did not 1 ise for the 
purpose ot opposing this measure, but he wished 
to be informed, whether any difference ot opi¬ 
nion had arisen among the membei s of the board 
of longitude ? No one, lie believed, would object 
to the salary of 100/. a-year tor each of the 
additional membei s, if they were found to be 
necessai y; but there was one point connected 
with that measure which deserved the most 
serious consideration—he meant the additional 
patronage which the appointment would confer 
on some pel suns. 

Mr. Croker stated, that he had - never heard of 
any disagieement in the boaul of longitude: 
such disagreement was, indeed, hardly proba¬ 
ble, as there woe only two or three meetings in 
a year, and they sat for a very few hours. He 
found by the act of Queen Anne that nine acting 
commissioners were appointed; but it was now 
proposed that there should be only six, of whom 
three only were toreceiveany salary. Thepatron¬ 
age would be certainly very little felt, and warned 
men would look more to tne honour, than to the 
emolument of the office- The salaries would be 
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a ir i Jail v placed on the •ordinary estimates of the 
navy, and be subject to tlie control and revision of 
pa ij lament. (Hear.) It was because he -was an xi- 
ous that no imputations of a wish for paltry, 
patronage should be cast on this measure, that he 
would at once state to the house, that appoint* 
ments had fy-en offered to Doctor William Hyde 
Wollaston, Doctor Thomas Young, and Captain 
Henry Hater. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Smyth said, he felt great satisfaction at 
the disposition which the house bad shewn to' 
luten with interest, not to plana of destruction, 
not to the False glories of war, but to subjects 
calculated to promote the powers and happiness 
of' man. He wished, however, to make some 
inquiries into the plan proposed, and he did not 
see how a lord of the admiralty should necessa¬ 
rily be a judge of scientific merit.. _ When it was 
admitted, that every thing in this department 
had hitherto gone on so well, why was it neces¬ 
sary to make any alteration ? He feared that the 
present plan might only have the effect of in¬ 
creasing patronage to no purpose. 

Mr. Wtlberforct said, no person could possibly 
object to the three gentlemen who bad been men¬ 
tioned : their celebrity justly entitled them to 
hold the important situation for which they had 
been selected. If any vacancy should occur, by 
death, or resignation, he sincerely hoped that the 
lords of the admiralty would Dot appoint any per¬ 
sons to the oifice whe were not well versed in ma¬ 
thematics, astronomy, or navigation^ Hear,hear.) 

A short conversation followed, in which Mr. 
Forks, the Chancellor of the E x chequer, and Mr 
Croker participated. Mr. firoker then stated, 
that it was intended $o relieve the nautical 
almanack from the stamp duty, and to impose 
a penalty on any person who Bhould print, pub- 
lish, or vend the same, without being first licens¬ 
ed by the commissioners. 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY 
On Lord Althorp’s motion for a reduction of 
5,000 men in the army. 


Abercromby, Hon. .1 
Bur roughs, Sir Wm. 
Brougham, H. 
Betim-t, Hon. fT. G. 
Barnett, Jatn<M 
Babington, Thomas 
C'Rlcraft, John 
Calvert, Charles 
Carter, John 
Feryusson, Sir R. C. 
Fazakerly, Nic. 
Folkestone, Lord 
Gordon, Robert 
Guise, Sir W. 
Grenfell, Rascoe 
Hamilton. Lord A. 
Hurst, Robert 
Leailar, William 
Lvntyon, S. Q. 
Lefevre, C. Sliaw 
Lester. B. L 


Macintosh, Sir James 
MkIocLs, William A. 
Martin, John 
Nuft-nt, Lord 
Newport, Sir John 
Newman, Robert W. 
North, Dudley 
Ossulston, Lord 
Philips, George 
Portman, Ed. B. 
Ridfey, Sir M. W. 
Sliatp, Rd. 

Sin it ii, Robt. 

Smyth. J. H. 
Scudamore, Roht. 
Tierney, iti^ht Hon. G. 
Thvistoek, Marquis 
Warre, S. A. 


Wwhb, Ed: 
Waldegrave, Hon. W. 
Wilberfott*, Wm. 

Tt umi.—V iscount Alihorp, ana William Ord 
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Monday, March 9, 

Right OF PtSTiTipjJljTG.1 EafrI Groteknor 
presented the following petition of William 
Paul Rogers. “ That the petitioner is » house¬ 
holder and shopkeeper, living in the parfshof. 
Sajnt Luke, Chelsea; that in the year IftH he 
.was appointed to the office of receiver of letters 
to the neighbourhood of Sloane-street, and that 
from the latter end of August lfcl4, Until'the 
7th of July 1817, he held and discharged the 
duties of that situation without blame or im¬ 
putation of blame from any individual what¬ 
soever; that on the 7th of July last the peti¬ 
tioner received a letter from Mr. Jpbnsdn, Comp¬ 
troller of the two-pennv post-office* requiring 
him to give up the sumps of his office, acyl to 
close his receiving box, and that after several 
ineffectual applications both to Mr. Jbhnp ob aM 
the post-masters general far inquiring into hjt 
conduct, and information as to the nature of fnfc 
offence, the said office was taken from him with* 
out explanation or redress; that although'nO 
motive or reason has been assigned jp tum for 
this stretch of authority, the petitioner imputes 
it to the part which he took in signing ana for¬ 
warding two petitions for a redress or national 
'grievances, and ( a reform in the commons'house 
of parliament. In the months of June and Jiffy 
last, to the house of lords and the house of 
commons; and that he is justified in this im- 

E utation, not only by the obstructions and qjh- 
>quy which the petitionerjn common with the 
other subscribers of the said petitions* expe¬ 
rienced in the exercise of this their aociefPviri 
undoubted right, and hy his removal fronJUte 
said office o! receiver of letters having, imftK- 
diately succeeded the presentment of the s»d 
petition's to the two houses of parliament hltt 
also by the threats of the reverend We^fel 
Butler, alternate preacher at Brorapton chapel, 
and at Charlotte chapel, Buckingham gate, who 
expressly told the petitioner that he ltnenrmtaAf 
of his customers, and would do all in hi* power 
to deprive him of them, and fnat the post officer 
should be taken away from a jacobin like, him ;, 
wherefore the petitioner, feeling that the,- >**of 
reputation is tne loss of bread 4) himself and hfs 
family, and fully sensible that their lordship* 
never did, and never will sanction such qppsgs* 
sion or persecution for political opinions* tarolpl 
himself upon their protection, humbly and Gun 
nestly imploring, that their lordships will.RGB 
suffer him to be condemned and punished ny 
heard, but will institute such inquiry .into &£ 
conduct as a servant of the public,and. ta n 8 v l fe w l 
measures with respect to the facts alleg 
the wisdom of their lordships shall/ 
calculated, not only for the vindicati 
character of the petitioner, but, for. 
tenance of public justice and 
which are threatened by the*) v . 
persecutions which have beat oppos 
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exercise of that fundamental right of English¬ 
men, the right of petition.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 

Chimney Sweepers.] On the motion of 
Lord Auckland, the chimney sweepers’ regula¬ 
tion bill was ordered to be read a second time 
to-mo/row, and the lords to be summoned. 

The Marquis of Lansdown presented a peti¬ 
tion in favour of the bill, from Wakefield, in 
Yorkshire.—Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , March 9. 

Leather Tax.] Petitions were presented 
of the tanners, curriers, manufacturers, and 
others, of Warrington; also of Halifax; also of 
the town of Bedford; also of Peterborough; 
also of Alnwick; also of the West of Scotland ; 
also of the town of Northampton ; also of Ma¬ 
chynlleth ; also of the borough of Carnarvon; 
also of New Malton, against the leather tax.— 
Ordered to He on the table. 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland.)] Mr. Bos¬ 
well presented a petition of the magistrates and 
council of the royal burgh of Ayr, against the 
lunatic asylum bill. 

Lord Binning said, that, in consequence of 
the communication which he had had with gen¬ 
tlemen who felt an interest respecting the bill, 
he should postpone the second reading, which 
stood for the 31st of March, to a later period. 
He wished to allow ample time for the conside- j 
ration of the subject. The object of the bill 
was, - not to confine mere idiots, but lunatics. 
Tlytyord fatuous which had been introduced into 
thrill, had given rise to the mistake, but he had 
nt^objection to adopt any other form of words 
that might express what ne meant, namely, that 
asylums should be erected for the reception of 
inoafie paupers, whose freedom was dangerous 
yto.dthers, or mischievous to themselves, and 
io might be restored by care and attention, 
'he bill was merely a municipal regulation: 
t did not introduce the principle of com- 
Isory charity. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
British Museum.] On the motion of Sir 
B. Brydges a return was ordered “ of all sums 
of money granted by parliament during the last 
ten years in aid of the annual grant to the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, for the purpose of buying any 
library of books, or collection of manuscripts; 
distinguishing the amount and date of each 
separate grant, and the name of the library or 
collection for which each sum was granted.” 

Mutiny Bill.] Lord Palmerston moved 
the third reading of this bill. 

Mr. Wynn said, he wished to take that op¬ 
portunity of correcting an error which he had 
made on a former occasion. In 1715, and 
1724, the difference between the numbers 
mentioned in the mutiny act, and those for 
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which the supply was granted, arose from the 
circumstance, that, in the mutiny bill, in 
the first case, the soldiers serving in the plan¬ 
tations, and in the latter, the marines, were 
omitted. He still thought, that as the numbers 
in the mutiny bill were a mere recital, the most 
regular way to reduce the number of troops 
would be, by rescinding the former vote, or by 
an address to the crown for a further reduction. 

Lord Folkestone begged to ask the noble lord, 
whether he had made any inquiry respecting the 
Foreign General Officers, whose names were still 
kept in the Army List ? (See page 631.) 

Lord Palmerston said, the names of all offi¬ 
cers who had reached a certain rank were-kept 
in the army list, as a compliment, after they had 
left the service. It would not, on that account, 
be competent for his Majesty to employ the 
officers in question. 

Sir M. Ridley alluded to the intended mea¬ 
sure respecting widows’ pensions, and said, he 
had received communications respecting the 
hardships which would be suffered, if it we- 
carried into effect. Many lieutenants, and othci 
officers, had sunk a great part of their incomes 
in insuring their lives, and it was extremely un¬ 
just that their widows should lose the benefit of 
the pensions, because an income had thus been 
purchased for them. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he understood that several 
officers who had served in the German legion 
were receiving half-pay from this country, while 
they were receiving whole pay in Hanover. 
This was an advantage which our own officers 
were deprived of. 

Lor d Palmerston said, that, when the legion 
was disbanded, it was deemed necessary to have 
an army in Hanover. The officers who hail 
served in the legion were the only officers of 
experience who could be procured : but their 
half-pay from this country was greater than 
their full pay would be in Hanover. It was, 
therefore, deemed necessary to allow them to 
retain their half-pay, to induce them to ser ve. 

General Gascoigne said, the regulation re¬ 
specting the widows’ pensions was most impo¬ 
litic, and if it were persisted in, he should bring 
forward a motion on the subject. 

The bill was then read. a third time and 
passed. 

Mutiny Act Mistake Bill.] This bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

Marine Mutiny Bill.] This bill was re¬ 
ported, and ordered to be read a third time to¬ 
morrow. 

Bank Tokens Bill.] This Bill was re¬ 
ported, and ordered to be read a third time to¬ 
morrow. 

Longitude Bill.] Mr. Crokac brought in 
his bill “ for more effectually discoveiing the 
longitude at sea, and encouiaging attempts to 
find a northern passage between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and to approach the Nor¬ 
thern Pole.”—Read a fii st time. 

Surgery Regulation Bill.] The second 
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dieted ? (Here a pause of a few moments oc-_ 
curred.) He understood then, from the Attor¬ 
ney-General’s manner, that Nadin, if indicted, 
could not plead this bill in bar of the prosecu¬ 
tion. He hoped this public acknowledgment 
would go far to effect the end which the amend¬ 
ment had in view, but, at the same time, he 
could not receive this admission as a substitute 
for the clause. His belief was, that although 
ministers themselves had been guilty of no un¬ 
necessary cruelty, many gaolers and other un¬ 
derlings, from a want of sense or feeling, might 
have imagined that there was no surer way of 
recommending themselves to favour. ■ 

Loid Cnstlereagh contended, that, if unneces¬ 
sary, the proposed clause must also be inconve¬ 
nient. His hon. and learned friend the Attor¬ 
ney-General had laid down the law in the most 
decided and explicit terms, and the same doc¬ 
trine had been maintained by a former Attorney- 
General (Lord Ellcnborougn) now at the head 
of the justice of the country. In prosecutions 
f the nature alluded to, tne defendant might 
plead the general issue, and offer the indemnity 
act in evidence, so that the particular merits 
and circumstances of the case; might be fully in¬ 
vestigated. He apprehended there was no judge 
on .tne bench, who, if acts of inhumanity or ex¬ 
cessive rigour were pi oved, would not state to 
the jury :hat the defendant was responsible. He 
must repeat, that it was dangerous to the prin- 


brought on by the duress be fytd sustained f thd 
other, that' 11 ' it to London, he was 

placed within the reach of ablet* professional as¬ 
sistance than he could receive in the country c 
and that, by means of that assistance, he returned 
home totally cured, and as he himself express¬ 
ed it “ a new man.” 

Mr. Lyttelton observed, that the recent allu¬ 
sions in the speech of a right hon. gentleffiih 
to the case of the petitioner, Ogden, violated 
every rule of decency and public decorum. 
Not to dwell, however, on so disgusting a sub¬ 
ject, he thought this question an extremely fair- 
test of the sincerity of those who introduced the 
measure under consideration. The proposed 
amendment was extremely simple, and could 
only opei ate to render the principle of the bill 
more plain and indubitable. Why should it not 
be generally understood, that, if cruelty or op¬ 
pression had been exercised under the powers- 
of the late unhappy suspension act, the authors 
of it were liable to be brought to condign pu¬ 
nishment ? In answer to the observation of the 
i ight lion, gentleman, that any objections to the 
bill ought to have been brought forward in the 
committee, he had merely to say, that the bill 
had been pressed through its various stages with 
extreme and indecent haste. For his own part, 
business of great importance had detained him 
for some days in the country from his parlia¬ 
mentary duties, and, on his return, he found 


ciple of the bill to introduce too much qualifica. f that the bill had been most rapidly advancing. 


tion. Its object was fourfold—to indemnify 
foi arresting and for detaining persons, ?s well 
as for seizing aims and papers; and a special 
proviso of this ratuie could only save to give a 
latitude of const! action to the act in cases which 
were witbm its scope or application. 

Mr. Smyth declared that he was not satisfied 
with the explanation of the noble lord; he 
thought that the object and principle of the bill 
would be made dealer and less disputable by 
the adoption of the clause. The words ot the 
bill were at piescnt extremely general, and ap¬ 
plied the indemnity to “ all acts 01 proceedings” 
under the suspension act. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that in 1801 the same 


Other members were probably in the same pre¬ 
dicament ; and now that an opportunity offered 
for making the observations which occurred to 
them, their mouths, forsooth, were to be closed! 
If the bill came out of the committee radically 
erroneous, the present was the time to cor- 
iect it. It was not the opinion of an Attor¬ 
ney-General, given in the house of commons, 
that could determine the point. The judge 
must look at the letter of the law, and unless 
the hous- chose to submit their understandings 
to the quibbles and glosses of lawyers, and espe¬ 
cially of crown lawyers in the pay of the crown, 
tliev would take care .that that letter should be 
pei fectly explicit. The object of the bill .was 


point had been mooted, but had been deter min-| to nullify the ordinary law—to legalise that 
cd. The Attorney-General of that day, who ‘ which was illegal. He contended, that it would 
was at piesent at the h-cid of the court in which \ pi event any one of the acts in question from 
any actions for redress would be brought, had 1 being made the subject of judicial inquiry, so 
expressly declared his opinion, that the bill of I that the parties aggrieved might have redress, 
indemnity would not protect acts of unnecessary I The right hon. gentleman had indeed said, that 
rigour. Hon. gentlemen had chosen to Jet the Attorney-General of 1801 , who had ex- 
the bill pass through the committee without pressed his opinion that the indemnity bill would 
seating their objections; and now they wanted not defeat ra.y action for acts of unnecessary 


to make it a totally new measure. Before he 
sat down, he wished to say a few words respect¬ 
ing a right h6n. friend of his, who had just left 
the house (Mr. Canning), who had been censur¬ 
ed for treating with levity a subject of a serious 
nature. But v hat wei e the circumstances to 
which his right hon. friend had adverted ? One, 
that the individual in question had had for twenty 
yen/j the disorder which it was said had been 


seventy, was now Lord Chief Justice, of th<5 
Court of King’s Bench. In the first plaefc, 
however, the actions for redress might not come 
before that noble and learned lord; and, in the' 
second place, it they did, taking the present 
bill in his hand, he, from the light of experience, 
or from other causes, might not retain the jfctr- 
timents that he entertained when Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral. The noble lord talked of theJhon.aod’ 
LI 
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learned gentleman having “ laid down the law.” 
The gentlemen opposite had been so lon^j in the 
habit of finding that what they said was law, in 
the conjmon acceptation of the phrase, that they 
began to fancy that every thing they “ laid 
down” was really “ law.” ' Things were, how¬ 
ever, not quite come to that pass. Until he 
found that their opinions were in fact law, he 
could not be brought to change his sentiments 
On the preseftt question. Reverting to the whole 
of the transactions—the icpoits of the com¬ 
mittees—the suspension of the habeas corpus— 
and this indemnity bill, he characterised them 
as forming one of the most impeltineut but at 
the same time one of the mast mischievous 
farces that had ever been played on the political 
stage, and as exhibiting still greater inconsisten¬ 
cies than any former proceedings of the present 
ministers, fiaught as those proceedings had ever 
been with the grossest inconsistencies. 

Sir S. Romilly said, he was snipused to hear 
the line of argument which had been pursued by 
gentlemen on the other side. Were theio any 
technical words in this clause which a lawyer 
could undei stand bettci than any other man ? 
Here were plain words which e\ e, y man could 
compiehend. 'This act said, that all actions 
brought tor or on account of any act, m itu r, or 
thing, should be discharged and nude void; and 
that every person by whom any such act, mat¬ 
ter, or tiling should have been done, should be 
freed, acquitted, discharged, and indemnified. 
Now, they uere told, that this act did not mean 
what it said. It was st ited, that it went only to 
all necessary acts. ]5ul it this was the intention 
of the gentlemen who flamed it, why did they 
not say so? The b II decLted, that all acts 
whatever should be indemnified. What, then, 
was to become of the cases of those who had 
been treated with improper seventy and cruelty? 
The petitioner, Ogden, whose sufferings had 
been treated with so much lev lty and want of 
feeling, (hear, hear) declared, that the infirmity 
■under which he laboured was produced by the 
weight of fettcis. Was this, then, a necessary 
act ? Did this come within the meaning of the 
bill ? If so, the words of this legislative measure 
had a different meaning in that house from what 
they had in any other place. He declared, that 
tliis was not the construction whu.h could be 
put upon this act of parliament. The 1 ight hon. 
gentleman who talked about the Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral of I SOI said, that his opinion could not 
fail to have very great weight; but was not that 
opinion given when he was Attorney-General, 
and urged in support of ministers Li the house 
of commons ? (Hear, hear.) The opinion of an 
Attorney-General was not law: nay, the opi¬ 
nion of a single judge was not law: the opinion 
of a judge at his chambers, or at Nisi Prius, 
might be, and often was, over-ruled : and were 
they now to be told, that because the person 
who formerly held the situation which his hon. 
and learned friend (the Attorney-General) now 
lilled, hat] delivered such an opinion, it must be 
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taken to be the law of the land ? (Hear, hear.) 
He would never submit to sufch doctrines. He 
knew full well the importance which ought to 
be attached to the opinions of his Majesty’s 
Attorney-General in that house. But it seemed, 
that because gentlemen on his side did not think 
proper to propose this amendment in a com¬ 
mittee ; because they weie not present at any 
moment when his Majesty’s ministers might 
command; (hear, hear) because it was judged 
expedient to the government that this bill should 
be passed with the utmost piecipitation ; there- 
foie, it was not proper that this question should 
be discussed now. If this argument were to he 
allowed, in what manner could they justify 
themselves to their constituents—in what way, 
could they hope to excuse themselves to the 
country—in what words coJd they reply to 
those persons who were suflcnng from the seve¬ 
rities w'hich had been so w mlonly inflicted upon 
them? (Hear.) If his hon. and learned friend, 
if the noble loid opposite and Ins colleagues, 
contended that the winds in que-tion meant 
only necessaiy acts, why did they refuse to add 
the won! necessaiy in that clause? I To would 
once more say, th.it this act of parliament, to be 
eonsideied in the w iv which gentlemen asserted, 
required the amendment which had been pio- 
posed. 

The Solicitor-General said, that his learned 
friend had declared, that it was proper to inseit 
the wind “ necessary,” but his argument seem¬ 
ed to imply that it should be “ unnecessary.” 
Now, in his conscientious opinion, as the bill 
stood at present, no lawyer could contend, with 
any prospect of success, that an unnecessary 
act done for the purpose of apprehending, 01 
detaining, was protected by it. The “ acts, 
matters, or things,” must obviously be neces¬ 
sary ; for, if" not necessary, they could not be 
done for apprehending, committing, or detain¬ 
ing. An act of seventy or cracky must have 
sonic other object, and could not be protected 
by the bill. He could not help thinking, theie- 
fore, that the word “ necessary” was implied 
in the present bill as it had been implied in all 
other bills so framed. In 1801, lawyers on the 
opposite side of the house, as distinguished as 
any that ever sat in pailiament, were perfectly 
satisfied that such was the legal interpietation 
of the indemnity bill of that day. It this was 
the case, it would be pernicious to intioduce a 
clause, or a supeiffuous word, the only effect of 
which might be to iaise a doubt where no doubt 
at present existed; and to stimulate to proceed¬ 
ings that might prove highly injurious to the 
parties instituting them. 

Mr. Brougham thought, that when the house 
saw there was as complete a difference of opi* 
nion between the two hon. and learned gentle¬ 
men on the construction of the clause in ques¬ 
tion, as aye and no—when they heard his hon. 
and learned friend say, that he conscientiously 
entertained no doubt that the legal construction 
of the clause was in one way, and the Solicitor. 
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general, backed by the Attorney-general, that he 
conscientiously entertained no doubt that it was 
in another, they would scarcely leave the words 
of it in so vague and undefined a form. What 
was the Solicitor-general’s argument ? That 
there could be no difference of opinion on the 
clause. But there actually was a difference of 
opinion on it. Why not, then, insert the expla¬ 
natory word recommended by his hon. and 
learned friend? The Solicitor-general was 
alarmed at the idea of tautology ana surplusage. 
How long was it since the nouse, in framing 
their statutes, had become so attached to con¬ 
ciseness ? It was only, he believed, since this 
act of parliament had keen introduced ; and cer¬ 
tainly, it furnished abundant proofs that those 
who framed it had paid particular attention 
to brevity of expression. In the preamble, for 
instance, it was stated, that “ divers persons 
had tumultuously, unlawfully, and in a disorderly 
manner assembled to disturb the public peace.” 
Now, an ordinary man would have thought these 
words sufficient: but, no; after the word 
“ peace,” were added, the words “ and tranquil¬ 
lity.” Again, “ to cause terror in the minds of 
his Majesty’s loyal and peaceable subjects,” 
might have been supposed sufficiently intelligi¬ 
ble ; but no; the flamers of this bill, in their 
love of precision, expressed it—to cause terror 
“ and intimidation.” When an author once 
got into a pailicular style, he followed it 
throughout; and therefore, the framers of this 
bill, in addition to the word “act” very pro¬ 
perly inserted “ matter or thing;” and not satis¬ 
fied with the woid “intents,” pi iced aftei it 
“ and pin poses.” He remembered that loid 
Kenyon had once rn!l< d the composition of an 
auction!er his “penmanship,” tor he did nor 
think ihat it deserved the appcl! ition of “ :,t\ le.” 
Now, according :o the penmanship of the 
frameis of this act, it appi ucd, that they v/erc j 
not content that the infoi nviiion which the 
government had leoived should “ lemain -e- 
ciet,” but it must be also “ undisclo a d.” 
{Loud laughter.) But here slopped their love of 
conciseness ; foi, when a woul was proposed to 
he add<d, which was consideicd substantially 
necessary, they turned round and said, “ No, it 
cannot be admitted, it is surplusage, and would 
bt* superfluous (hi.ir, hear) but as his hon. 
and learned fuends themselves had introduced 
*o many unnecessary wnuls, he should wish to 
follow thair example, by putting in one word 
which they might think unnecessary, but 
which he eoiv.ideied indispensable. Me could 
not hilp thinkn.tr, that it a single word weie to 
be introduced and suiely they could not object 
to the expense of engrossing a single woid, the 
\r hole doubt which existed on the construction 
ot this clause would be removed. It would be 
but a slight deviation from the classical style of 
drawing acts of paihainent, now so much insist¬ 
ed on, and was it too much to ask, that they 
should make that elixir which the courts were 
inquired to follow ? '1 he right hoa. gentleman 


(Mr. Bathurst) and his hon. and learned friend, 
the Solicitor-general, had adverted to the opinion 
of lord EHenborough, given in that house when 
he was Attorney-general. Did his hon. and 
learned friend go so far as to state, that the opi. 
rilon of the lord chief justice of the King’s 
Bench, when he was Attorney-general in that 
house, was now to be recognized on the bench 
What use, he would ask, could be made of that’ 
opinion out of th# house ? He should like to 
hear his hon. and learned friend tell the chief 
justice, that this opinion was to bind him in the 
court where he sat, because he had delivered the 
same opinion on a former occasion. The chief 
justice would then ask, “ In what volume of 
East’s Reports is that opinion to be found ?” To 
which question his hon. and learned friend would 
be obliged to answer, “ It is not contained in any 
volume of East, but is inserted in Cobbett’s Par¬ 
liamentary Debates.” “ In Cobbett’s Parliament¬ 
ary Debates,” the chief justice would say, “ what 
authority in this couit are Cobbett’s Parliament¬ 
ary Debates ?” lie thought this clause was ex¬ 
ceedingly liable to t’’e construction which had 
been put upon it by his side of the house. The 
question was, whether putting chains on a man 
was necessary for the purpose of detaining him, 
or whether tnc chains were not so wide of the 
purpose, that they were not necessary ? If the 
hon. and learned gentlemen on the opposite side 
were sinceie; if they did not mean to justify, 
and to indemnify, all acts of persecution and 
cruelty, they could have no objection to add the 
word “ necessary,” particularly in an act which 
was not diawn with all the conciseness of which 
they boasted, and which they might have em¬ 
ployed on the occasion. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr, IV. IVynn thought that a clause, such as 
that proposed by the i ight hon. baronet, might 
throw a doubt on other acts of the same descrip¬ 
tion, though noton this. There could, however, 
be no inconvenience in inserting the word “ ne- 
cess.u y.” It was the more requisite, because there 
was not one decision on acts of this nature. In 
the case of a justice of peace who had gone be¬ 
yond Ins authority, and had done unnecessary 
acts, he would ask, if it had ever been held that 
he was not as much entitled to notice of action, 
as one who was proceeded against after having 
acted piopeily? If so, the word “necessary 
was by no means superfluous in the present 


case. 


Sir J. Newport then withdrew his amend¬ 
ment. 

Sir IV. Burroughs , after reminding the house 
that the enacting clause proposed an indemnity 
for ring acts whatevei done under the suspen¬ 
sion, piorfifsod a clause to pievent its including 
cases where those acts were done maliciously' 
and without probable cause, 'rhjs clause differ¬ 
ed 1 horn that proposed by his rjgfit hon. friend, 
as it was not confined to gaolers, but extended 
to malicious infottfV.ions, and malicious acts 
done by magistrate?, or poliec 1 officers. He 
agreed, that wh^ru a magistrate made A slip, not 
Li 2 
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mala animo, he ought to be protected, at h# was 
by the 24th of George II. which entitled him 
to, one month’s notice of action, and limited the 
time of proceeding against him to six months; 
but, if he acted maliciously, he ought not to be 
protected, and that was the case which his clau# 
was intended to meet. 

The Attorr.cu--Ge.nral contended that this 
clause would defeat the whole object of the 
bill. Upon what principle was the biil bunded : 
It was founded on tlie presumption that the acts 
for which indemnity was piovided were done 
for the public safety, and that the peisons to be 
indemnified had acted honestly, failIy, and bona 
fide, and therefore they ought to be freed tiom 
the necessity of producing m a court of justice 
the evidence on which they acted, as the pro¬ 
duction of such evidence would be attended 
with danger. And yet the hon. buionet pro¬ 
posed a clause which would have the effect of 
forcing them to Jay all the evidence on which 
they acted before courts of justice; for how 
could a magistrate, or secretaiy of state, make 
out or rebut an allegation of malice, or having 
acted without piobable grounds, without dis¬ 
closing all the circumstances on which he acted } 
( Hear , hear.) If the house wished to reject the 
bill, in the name of heaven, let it be rejected ; 
but let them not pass the bill, and adopt at the 
same time a clause which was contiary to the 
principle of it, and would completely under¬ 
mine it. 

The clause was negatived. 

Sir W. Burroughs rose to propose as an 
amendment, that, after that pait of the pre¬ 
amble, “ And whereas, in case the acts and pro¬ 
ceedings of the several peisons concerned or 
employed in 6uch apprehending, committing, 
imprisoning and detaining in custody, and dis¬ 
persing, and seizing, ard searching, as afoiesaid, 
should be called in question, it may be impos¬ 
sible for them to justify or defend the same,” 
the words immediately following be’ left out— 
“ without an open disclosure of ilte inhumation 
given, and the means by which the said tiaitor- 
oub designs and unlawful pm poses were dis¬ 
covered ; and it is necessary, for the safety and 
protection of the persons by whose inhumation 
and means the same have been discovered, arid 
for the future prevention of similar practices, 
that such information and means .should remain 
' secrcf and undisclosed.”—Such a recital was 
not to be found in aiiy of ihc bills of indemnity 
that had been passed since the revolution, with 
the exception of that in 1801. That bill, how¬ 
ever, was founded on a particular case—on the 
dangei6 to be apprehended bv persons who* had 
given information ofa treasonable correspondence 
carried on with the government of France, and 
who were then in the power of the enemy. No 
dangers of that kind were now to be apprehend- 
tdrii had been declared frpm the throne, and was 
repeated in the reports pf b;-th houses, that the 
•great mass of the people had continued loyal. 
He, therefore, moved, to omit those words in the 
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preamble, which stated the necessity of conceal¬ 
ing the sources from which the information had 
been derived that led to the discovery of traitor¬ 
ous designs. 

Sir F. Flood expressed his astonishment that 
any attempts should lx? made to clog a bill that 
had been passed by great majorities in the House 
of Lords. ( Cries of order.) He thought that 
the hon. gentk men opposite might be perfectly 
satisfied with the great majorities that had voted 
for the bill in that house, in every stage. But 
he found, that nothing would satisfy them but 
long declamatory speeches, made ail captandum 
vulgus, to please their constituents before a ge- 
ucial election, but which were not approved of 
by a great majority of that house, or by the 
great majority of the people out of doors. The 
bill was founded en necessity. It was founded 
on a report made by the fiist chaiacters of the 
country, one of which was the noble secretary 
of state foi the foieign department, whom lie 
was proud to call Iris countryman. 

The amendment w.u> negatived, 
j Sir J. Newport moved an amendment, pro¬ 
viding, that payment should be made fiont the 
public ievenue of gull damages and costs as 
should lx* awarded to any aggrieved person in a 
court of justice. This pi inciple was recognized 
in the c..se of vessels captured illegally, when 
costs and damages were awarded against the 
captors, if it appeared that they had acted with 
a view to the advancement of die public ser¬ 
vice. In such c.ise, the costs and damages were 
allowed out of the dioitsof admiralty. Why 
should not the public pav the price of its own 
safety ? Anxious as he always was for public 
( conomv, he should never look for it at the ox- 
pi nsc of a dereliction of duty—he should not 
attempt to iol> individuals, oi avoid throwing 
on the public jiur.se, instead of throwing on in¬ 
dividuals, what was nCcessaiy for tire public 
safety. 

The Attorney.General said, the object of the 
hill was, to prevent the necessity of faying the 
evidence on which magistiatcs, or others, had 
acted, before 1 a jury ; and yet this clause was to 
make the public j>ay damages and costs. Da¬ 
mages could onlv he given after a discussion of 
all the facts ana ciicumstances before a jury; 
because it would not be contended, that any 
damages which any body could guess at should 
bo paid out of the jrublic coffeisof the state. 
They could not adopt this clause without ma¬ 
king the preamble a complete collection of unin¬ 
telligible nonsense. 

Sir J. Newport said, that, when he proposed 
this clause, he was aware that it would render 
other alterations necessary, both in the pream¬ 
ble and in the enactments, and justice required 
that such alterations should be made. 

Mr. IV. Smith sujrported the amendment. 
The law presumed that every man was innocent 
until he was proved to be guilty. Those per¬ 
sons, therefore, who had been at rested and con¬ 
fined, but had not been brought to trial, should 
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not be debarred from seeking the redress to 
which they were entitled. A door ought to be 
left open to all who had not been tried, to re¬ 
cover damages for the haidships and losses 
which they had suffered from their apprehension 
and detention. 

The amendment was put, and negatived with¬ 
out a division. 

Sir W. Burroughs then rose and observed, 
that the bill went to indemnify “ any person or 
persons” who had entered into houses to search 
for papers or arms. Now, it was probable, that 
unauthorised persons, persons in no public cha¬ 
racter, might have broken into houses for the 
pretended purpose of searching for papers and 
arms, and was any ruffian, any spy, for instance, 
to be protected, who might have violated the 
^aw in this manner ? It would be highly impro¬ 
per and unconstitutional to grant an indemnity 
to such persons; and, therefore, he should move 
that the words “ any person or persons” be left 
out, and that thoie be inserted instead thereof, 
“ any secretary of state, any memberj of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s most honourable pii\ y council,any justice 
of peace, any mayor, bailiff, or other magistrate 
of a coiporation, any peace officer, or constable.” 

The Attorney-General contended, that this 
amendment was unnecessary, as the words of 
the bill, standing in their present connexion, 
could not be misunderstood. They were too defi¬ 
nite to cover unauthoi r/.ed persons, and besides, 
they went only to protect those who had search¬ 
ed for the arms or papeis of peisons who were 
in custody on charges of treason, or treasonable 
practices, or who liad been afterwards arrested 
and detained on such charges. They did not 
go to protect those who had entered into houses 
under other circumstances. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Brougham moved, that after the words 
“for or on account of any act, matter, or thing, 
by him or them clone or commanded, ouieied, 
directed, or advised to he done since the aotli 
day of January, 1817,” there be added die words 
“ winch may have been necessary.” 

The Attorney-General objected to this amend¬ 
ment as supei fluous. By the pi oner intei i'rera¬ 
tion of the bill, and of every statute sinulaily 
wouled, die piotection afforded was understood 
only to extend to such acts as were necessary 
for accomplishing the objects in view. A ma¬ 
gistrate was supposed to commit no act of ri¬ 
gour which was not called for in execution of 
the duty imposed upon him. To adopt the 
amendment, therefore, would be introducing 
useless words; but this would not be the only 
evil. Tne adoption of the amendment would 
excite doubt3 as to the enactment of other sta¬ 
tutes where similar words were omitted. All 
laws regarding die conduct of magistrates sup¬ 
posed they were liable to damages foi excess of 
rigour in executing their duty; but, from the first 
to the last statute in die statute book, the words 
“ acts which may be necessary,” had not been 
introduced. 
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Mr. Tierney said, that the hon. and learned 
gendeman who opposed the amendment on the 
common principles of law, ought to have re¬ 
membered, diat the present bilT was a violation 
of law, and, therefore, that it ought not to be 
tried by such a test. He was of opinion, that 
die language of the bill should be rendered as 
precise ana as guarded as possible, and he put it 
to the house, whether he was asking too much, 
when he requested them not to object to the in¬ 
sertion of three or four words, not limiting the 
indemnity claimed by ministers, but defining the 
extent to which the law of the country had been 
set at nought? 

Mr. Lockhart opposed the amendment. Af* 
ter the explanation of the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman opposite, (the Attorney^general) he con¬ 
sidered it to be quite unnecessary. 

Mr. Wynn said, that he did not consider foe 
amendment necessary, but he should not oppose 
it, as it would not affect the objects of the bill. 

The house dien divided on foe question, “ that 
these words be inseited.” 

Ayes ... 39 

Noes . . 149 

Mr. Speaker then put the question “ That this 
bill do now pass.” 

Mr. Brougham said, he did not wish to pro¬ 
voke any discussion in the present stage of the 
measure, but he was anxious to protest on his 
own part, and on foe pait of his hon. friends, 
against its being imagined that they had Jess ob¬ 
jection to the passing of the bill, cither in con¬ 
sequence of the arguments which had been 
urged in support of it, or from the circumstance 
of their having attempted to qualify it by amend¬ 
ments. He and they were as desirous at that 
moment as before? to avow foeir hostility to the 
whole detestable principle upon which foe bill 
was founded. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Tierney said, it was his intention, on a 
former night, to have delivered Ids opinions on 
the subject; but he had abandoned that intention 
from a conviction that it was quite unnecessary 
aftei the speeches of lffs hon. f riend who had just 
quitted his place (Sir S. Romilly), and his hon. 
blend who had just sat down. He should avail 
himself, however, of the present opportunity to 
declare, that he believed this to be one of foe 
most detestable measures that ever was intro¬ 
duced into pailiament. 

Mr. Wynn said, he did not intend to detain the 
house: Ik- should merely state, therefore, that, in 
his opinion, the measure was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. P. Moore said, that he entertained a very 
different opinion : he considered it to be a mea¬ 
sure of great injustice. 

The bill was foen passed.— It was in those words. 

“ An act for indemnifying persons who, since 
the 2(>th day of January 1817, have acted in appre¬ 
hending, imprisoning, or detaining in custody* 
persons suspected of high tieason or treasonable 
practices, and in the suppression of tumultuous 
and unlawful assemblies.” • 

Whereas a tiaitorous conspiracy wan formed 
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in Great Britain for the purpose of overthrow¬ 
ing, by means of a general insurrection, the es¬ 
tablished government, laws, and constitution of 
this kingdom : and whereas divcis persons have 
tumultuously, unlawfully, and in a disorderly 
manner assembled together in Great Britain, un¬ 
der pretence or for the purpose of proceeding to 
London in such numbers, as greatly to disturb 
and endanger the public peace and tianquil- 
lity, and to cause terror and intimidation 
in the minds of his Majesty’s loyal and 
peaceable subjects: And whereas in order to 
secure the internal peace and tranquility of the 
country, and to counteract such traitorous con- 
conspiincy, it has been deemed necessary, since 
the 26th day of January, 1817, from time to 
time to apprehend, commit, imprison, and de¬ 
tain in custody divers persons suspected of 
high treason or treasonable practices, and to 
seize the papers of divers of such persons, and 
also to disperse the persons so tumultuously, 
unlawfully, and in a disorderly manner assembled 
together as aforesaid, and to apprehend, commit, 
and detain in custody dive; s of such last-mention¬ 
ed persons, and to search the houses of divers per¬ 
sons for arms and other offensive weapons con¬ 
cealed or suspected to be concealed therein: And 
whereas in case the acts and proceedings of the 
several persons concerned or employed in such 
apprehending, committing, imprisoning, and de¬ 
taining in custody, and dispersing and seiz¬ 
ing and searching as aforesaid should be call¬ 
ed in question, it may be impossible for them 
to justify or defend the same without an open 
disclosuie of the information given, and the 
means by which the said traitorous designs 
and unlawful purposes were discovered; and 
it is necessary for the safety and protection 
of the persons by whose information and 
means the same have been discovered, and for 
the future prevention of similar practices, that 
such information and means should remain 
secret and undisclosed : And whereas some of 
the said acts done may not have been strictly 
justifiable in law, but being done for the pieser- 
vation of the public peace and safety, it is fit 
that the pel sons doing the same should be sa- 
ved harmless in respect thereof; be it therefore 
enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present parliament assembled, and by the autho¬ 
rity of the same, That all personal actions, 
suits, indictments, and prosecutions, heretofore 
brought, commenced, preferred, or exhibited, 
or now depending, or to be beieafter brought, 
commenced, preferred, or exhibited, and all 
judgments thereupon obtained, if any such 
there be or shall be, and all proceedings 
whatsoever against any person or persons for or 
on account of any act, matter, or thing by him 
or them done, or commanded, ordered, direct¬ 
ed, or advised to be done, since the 26 th day of 
January, 1817, for apprehending, committing, 
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impiisoning, detaining in custody, or discharg¬ 
ing any person or persons who hath or have 
been imprisoned or detained in custody for high 
treason or suspicion of high treason, or 
treasonable practices, not relating to coin or 
for apprehending, committing, imprisoning, 
or detaining in custody any person or persons 
who have been imprisoned or detained in custo¬ 
dy for having been so tumultuously, unlawfully, 
and in a disorderly manner assembled as afore¬ 
said, or for dispersing any persons so assem¬ 
bled as aforesaid, or for seizing the papeis of 
any such person or persons, or for searching 
houses for arms and other offensive weapons 
as aforesaid, shall be discharged and made void 
and that every person by whom any such 
act, matter or .thing shall have been done, or 
commanded, ordered, directed, or advised to be 
done, shall be freed, acquitted, discharged, and 
indemnified, as well against the King’s Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, as against the person and 
pei sons so apprehended, committed, imprisoned, 
or detained in custody, discharged, or dispersed, 
and all and every other person and persons 
whomsoever. 

II. And be it further enacted, That if any ac¬ 
tion or suit hath been or shall be brought, com¬ 
menced, or had in any court of that part of the 
united kingdom called England, against any per¬ 
son or persons for or on account of any such 
art, matter, or thing as aforesaid, he and they 
may plead the general issue, and give this act 
and the special matter in evidence; and if the 
plaintiff or plaintiffs shall become nonsuit, or for¬ 
bear further prosecution, or suffer discontinuance 
in any such action or suit, or if a verdict shall 
pass against the plaintiff or plaintiffs therein, the 
defendant or defendants shall havennd be entitled 
to double costs, for which he or they shall have 
the like remedy as in other cases in which costs 
by law are given to defendants; and if any such 
action or suit hath been or shall be bi ought, 
commenced, or had in any court within that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland, the court 
before whom or in which such action or suit 
shall be brought, commenced, or had, or shall 
be depending, shall allow to the defender or 
defenders therein the benefit of the discharge 
and indemnity hereinbefore provided, and shall 
further discern the pursuer or pinsucis to pay 
the defender or dcfendcis the full and real 
expenses which he or they shall be put to by 
such action or suit: Provided always, that in 
such cases in which any such action or suit 
shall have been commenced before the 27th 
day of February now last past, and in which 
the plaintiff or plaintiffs, pursuer or pursuers, 
shall not have continued since the 27th day 
of February, or shall not hereafter continue 
the proceedings in any such action or suit, such 
plaintiff or plaintiffs, pursuer or pursuers, shall 
not be liable to any costs or expences. 

III. And be it fuither enacted, that if any 
action, suit, indictment, information, prosecq- 
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non, or proceeding hath been or shall be brought, 
commenced, preferred, exhibited, or had in 
any court against any person or persons for or 
on account of any such act, matter, or thing as 
aforesjid, it shall be lawful for the defendant or 
dt lendants, defender or defenders, in any such 
action, suit, indictment, information, prosecu¬ 
tion, or proceeding, or for any of them, to 
apply by motion, petition, or otherwise, in a 
summary way, to the court in which the same 
hath been or shall be brought, commenced, 
preferred, exhibited, or had, or shall be depend¬ 
ing, if such court shall be sitting, and if not 
sitting, then to any one of the judges or justices of 
such court, to stay all further proceedings in 
such action, suit, indictment, inform 'tion, pro- 
secution, or proceeding; and such court, and 
any judge or justice thereof wheh the said court 
shall not be sitting, is hereby authorized and 
required to eximinelhe matter of such applica¬ 
tion ; and upon proof by the 0,1th or aflidavit of 
the person or persons making such application, 
or any of them, 01 other proof to the satisfaction 
of such court, judge, 01 justice, that such ac¬ 
tion, suit, indictm *nt, information, piosecution, 
or proceeding is brought, commenced, preferred, 
exhibited, or had for or on account of any such 
act, matter, or tiling as afoiesaid, to make an 
order for staying execution and all other pro¬ 
ceedings in such action,suit, indictment, informa¬ 
tion, prosecution,or proceeding, in whatever state 
the same shall or may then be ; and the court 
or the judge or justice making such Older for 
stay of proceedings in any action or suit as 
aforesaid, shall also ordei unto the-defendant or 
defendants, defender or defenders, and he or 
tl ey shall have and be entitled to double costs 
for all such proceeding as shall be had or carried 
111 in any such action or suit after the passing 
ot ims an, and for which costs he and they 
shall ha\e the like remedy ,iS in cases where 
costs aie by law given to defend,mis or defend¬ 
ers : Provided always, th.it it shall be lawful for 
any peison or person,, being a p.ntv or parties 
to any such action, suit, in iict.nent, inclina¬ 
tion, prosecution, 01 other proceeding, to apply 
by motion, petition, o, otherwise, m ,1 summary 
way, to the couit 111 which the same shall have 
been brought, commenced, pietenvd, exhibit¬ 
ed, or had, or shall be depending, to vacate, 
dischaige, orsctas.de any order made by any 
judge or justice of that couit tor staying pro¬ 
ceedings’, or for payment of costs as aforesaid, 
so as sucii application be made within the first 
four days on which such court shall sit next after 
the making ot any such outer by any judge or 
justice as aforesaid; and such couit is hereby 
required to examine the matter of such applica¬ 
tion, and to make such order therein as if the 
application had been originally made to the 
said court, but nevertheless in the mean tinny 
and until such application shall be made to the 
said court, and unless the said court shall think 
lit to vacate, disenarge, set aside, or reverse the 
order made by any such judge or justice as 
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aforesaid, the same shall continue in full force to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever. 

IV. Provided also, and be it enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that if any action or suit 
hath been or shall be brought, commenced, or 
had in any court in that part of the united 
kingdom called Ireland , for, or by reason, or 
on account of apprehending, committing, impri¬ 
soning, detaining m custody, or discharging out 
of custody any person or persons in Ireland who 
have or hath been charged with high treason, or 
suspicion of high treason, or treasonable practices, 
committed or carried on, or alleged to have been 
committed or carried on in Great Britain ,any per¬ 
son or persons against whom any such action or 
suit hath been or shall be brought, commenced, or 
had, may plead the general issue, and give in 
evidence this act and the special matter, and 
shall be entitled to double costs in like cases in 
which any defendant or defendants sued in 
Great Britain is or are hereby declared to be 
entitled to double costs, and shall have the like 
remedies for the same ; and the court in Ireland 
in which such action or suit hath been or shall 
be commenced whilst sitting, and the respective 
judges thereof whilst the court is not sitting, 
arc and is hereby empowered, authorized, and 
lequired, upon applications made for that pur¬ 
pose in a summary way by any defendant or 
defendants, to examine the matter of such 
applications, and thereupon to make ordeis as 
to staying execution and other proceedings, and 
as to double costs, in such and the like manner 
as is hereinbefore enacted and provided with 
respect to applications made to any court or 
judge in England, and with such and the like 
power to the courts when sitting to vacate, 
discharge, or set aside any orders made by any 
judge of such court when the said court was 
not rutting. 

V. And be it further enacted by the autho- 
itiy aforesaid, that all and every person and 
persons discharged out of custody as aforesaid, 
although he shall not have been discharged 
according to law, shall be deemed and taken to 
have been legally discharged out of custody. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , March 16 . 

Indemnity Bill.] This bill was brought 
from the commons by Mr. Brogden and other 
members without any amendments. 

Gkkexland Fimiehy O aths Bill.] This 
bill was brought from the commons, and read a 
first time. 

M a hin t. Mutin y Bill.] This bill was n,ad 
a third time and passed. 

The Mai qms ot Devonshire moved that a copy 
of a circular letter addressed to the clergy and 
churchwardens of the different parishes m Ire¬ 
land, on the subject ot the window-tax, be laid, 
before the house.'—Oidered. 

The nobre marquis theq stated, t’ at h' bad 
in his hind two petitions against the .winlow 
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laic, one from the inhabitants of Dublin assem¬ 
bled in parishes, the other from the town of 
Belfast. The tax for the repeal of which these 
petitions prayed had been imposed before the 
troiod took place. It was proposed by Mr. 
Corry, who was chancellor of the exchequer 
for Ireland at the time the act was passed, as a 
tax to be continued merely fora limited period. 
He stated, that it was asked for merely as a war- 
tax, which would be allowed to expire on the 
restoration of peace. Accordingly it had been 
renewed by the Irish parliament, and continued 
from year to year by the united parliament. 
The fieople of Ireland considered the prolonga¬ 
tion of the but den a grievance, and several meet¬ 
ings had been held in different parts of the 
country to petition against it, and the letter for 
which he had moved was connected with the 
proceedings which had taken place on this sub¬ 
ject. It was proposed, that a commutation should 
by offered by the parishes, but many objections 
were urged against such a measure, chiefly on the 
ground that it would be giving the parishes a 
soit of legislative authoiity. He had attended 
many of the meetings which had been held 
against the tax ; and he could assure their lord- 
ships, that all of them which he had witnessed 
had been conducted with the greatest decoi uni 
and regularity. The unanimous opinion of all 
these meetings was, that, in consequence of the 
manner in which the tax originated, it having 
been avowedly enacted for a limited time, it 
ought to be wholly or partially lepcaled. The 
tax, it ought to be recollected, had been greatly 
increased since it was first imposed; for, at one 
time, an addition of 50 , at another time, of 25 

E er cent, had been made; still it had always 
Jen regarded as a war-tax. The petitions he 
had to present went the length of praying for a 
total repeal: whether their lordships would 
think that advisable or not, would be matter for 
future consideration; all he could, in the mean¬ 
time, as a member of that house, do, was 
to bring the subject before them.—The petitions 
Were then read and laid on the table. 

Persons arrested for Treason.] The 
Earl of Shaftesbury laid on the table an account 
of the number of persons arrested under the 
operation of the habeas corpus suspension act, 
since the 1st of January, 1917. On the motion 
er Lord 'Holland this paper was ordered to be 
printed. 
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' . Monday , March 16 . 

Election of Coroners Bill.] This bill was 
read's second time. 

Indemnity Bill.] A petition of inhabitants 
of King’s Lynn, against this bill, was presented, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mi, Broaden and other members weie order¬ 
ed to attend the house of lords with the bill 
agreed tc. 
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Mr. Alderman Wood presented the following, 
petition of Thomas Preston, which Was ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed.—“ That 
the petitioner was, on the 4th day of December 
lHis, on a charge of rioting, taken before the 
right hon. Matthew Wood, then lord mayor of 
the city of London, who was satisfied that the 
charge was groundless ; that whilst the peti¬ 
tioner was undergoing a long examination at 
the Mansion House, John Castles, an informer 
of universal notoriety, went to the petitioner’s 
residence at No. 9, Greystoke Place, Fetter 
Lane, and falsely represented to Charlotte P;es- 
ton, the petitioner’s daughter, that he the said 
Castles was authorized by the petitioner to re¬ 
move his household furniture to a place of 
gi eater safety, in order (as the said C 'astles pre¬ 
tended) to prevent the same being seized by 
oflicers who were about to convey it away; that 
the petitioner was thus, by the false representa¬ 
tions of the aforesaid Castles, plundered ol his 
I furnilute, books, wearing apparel, Sc c.; ard the 
petitioner fuither most humbly .shewedi, that 
after he was acquitted of the afoicsaid charge, 
and was, on the evening of the same day, re¬ 
turning to his peaceful home, he the petitioner 
was abruptly seized by a watchman, and forci¬ 
bly dragged to the watch-house of St. Andn w’s 
parish, whence, after being confined a consider¬ 
able time, he was, as lie humbly ventures to 
presume, unjustly and against the statutes of 
these realms hurried to Gdtspur Street Compter 
by Dnnkwater, a city olheer, without any appa¬ 
rent authoiity or charge made against him; that 
the petitioner was in this prison confined to a 
dreary and solitary cell during the whole of the 
night, receiving on the following morning merely 
the piison allowance of a small loaf of bread 
and a pint of gruel; that the petitioner was 
again taken before the lord mayor without any 
warrant or charge made against him, and was 
detained at the Mansion House for seven hours, 
and afterwards remanded for a future examina¬ 
tion, and thus kept in a state of impiisonment 
for five days, and without the permission of 
communicating with his family or friends; that 
at length the petitioner’s' daughter was allowed 
to see him, who was then informed that Castles 
had sold the furniture of the petitioner andf of 
his daughter, who was at that time almost his 
only support in a state approximating to staiva- 
tion ; that Castles sold the furniture to brokeis 
named Angel and Monroe, in White’s Alley, 
Chancery Lane ; and the petitioner further most 
most humbly sheweth, that he was on the 9th 
of February, on a charge of high tieason, appre¬ 
hended by a warrant issued by the right hon, 
Lord Sidmouth,nnd after undergoing an exami¬ 
nation before his majesty’s honourable pi ivy coun¬ 
cil, was committed to Cold Bath Fields prison for 
re-examination, which took place on the 12 th 
of the same month; that the petitioner was thus 
prevented using legal means to prosecute Castles 
for his .unjustifiable seizure of the propelty of 
the petitioner and hie miserable family, whilst, 
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la the meantime, the said Castles was, as the 
petitioner is enabled to prove, seeking every 
means to saciilice the life of the petitioner; and 
the petitioner further most humbly sheweth, 
that he was again examined on the 1 4 th of the 
same month before his majesty’s most honoura¬ 
ble privy council, by whom, on the evidence of 
the said Castles, lie was committed to the tower 
of London: that the petitioner was here, pre¬ 
vious to his trial, seventeen weeks in a state of 
incarceration, during which his family suffered 
the most excruciating raise 1 y, alike exposed to 
tlie extremes of hunger and cold, deprived of 
the petitioner’s assistance on the one hand, and 
plundered by the infamous Castles on the other; 
thus destitute, the petitioner’s family was driven 
into the street by their landlord, who had seized 
the small remains of property which had escaped 
the rapacity of the cruel and notorious Castles; 
added to these calamities, the petitioner, by his 
long confinement, lost his trade, by which he 
had supported himself and family; that the 
petitioner was at length brought to trial, and, to 
the satisfaction of every good man, acquitted 
by a jury of his countrymen; that the petitioner, 
though restored to libel ty, was doomed to be¬ 
hold his family in a state of unheard-of misery, 
and himself without the most humble means for 
their relief, being involved also in the heavy ex¬ 
penses of a trial which had lasted for six days; 
that the petition?! has, since his acquittal, written 
to Lord Sidmouth, to request that Castles may 
be brought to justice, and that the petitioner 
may be indemnified for his loss of property ; 
the ; nswer horn his loidship denies any know¬ 
ledge of the transaction; that the petitioner 
most humbly imploies the house to take the pre¬ 
mises into their consideration, and if it seem 
meet to the house, that the said Castles may be 
biought to justice; and he furthermore most 
humbly implores, that a bill of indemnity may 
not be permitted to pass, but that his majesty’s 
ministers may be impeached for thv.ii unconsti¬ 
tutional conduct; and the petitioner fuither 
most humbly implores the house to grant him 
such assistance and relief as in their wisdom his 
case may appear to demand; and he further 
most humbly assures the house that he is not 
urged by vindictive motives, nor has lie any 
sinister views, his only object being a desire for 
that even-handed justice which his extreme 
sufferings may seem to lequire, and for which 
he humbly trusts the laws of his country so 
lib.tally provide; and the petitioner most hum¬ 
bly implores the house to overlook any inad¬ 
vertence or inltw mality that he may have com- 
mited in this his humble petition, and attribute 
it to his inexperience in these matters, and not 
to any desire to infringe the rules and regulations 
of’ the house.” 

Lk until Tax.] Petitions were presented 
of tanners, cutiieis, and others, of Ilorncastle; 
also, of the ciiy of Lincoln; also, of Spilsby, 
Waia/leet, and Burgh ; also, of Boroughbridgc, 
against this tax.—Ordered to lie on the table. 


Copyright-BUI. [lQiS 

Copyright Bill.] Sir E. BryJgts brought 
ii: a'biU “ To amend an act passed in the 54th 
year of the reign of his present Majesty King 
George III.” intituled ‘An act to amend the 
several acts for the encouragement of learning, 
by seeming the Copies and Copyright of printed 
Books to the Authors of such books or their 
assigns.’—It was read a first time. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton presented the fol¬ 
lowing petition of the University of Glasgow, 
against the bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed.—“ That the petitioners 
observe that leave has been given to bring in a 
bill to alter the act 54 Geo. III. chap. 15Q. and 
appiehending that one of its objects may be to 
take away the right which that act secures to 
certain public libraries, and among others to that 
of the University of Glasgow, of receiving copies 
of every new book published in the united king¬ 
dom, beg leave humbly to represent, that about 
four years ago, when certain booksellers at¬ 
tempted to obtain a repeal of the statutes esta¬ 
blishing or confirming that right, a committee 
of the house, ‘ after much attention bestowed 
on the subject,’ presented a report, in which, 
though it was drawn up from the testimony of 
persons by whom the right was attacked, per¬ 
sons, namely, ‘ connected with the printing, 
the publishing, and the sale of books,’ they 
nevertheless declare, that ‘ the substance of the 
laws referred to them should be retained, and, 
in particular, that the delivery of all new books, 
and in certain cases of subsequent editions, to 
the libraries entitled to receive them, will tend 
to the advancement of leai niug and the diffusion 
of knowledge, without imposing any consider¬ 
able buithen on the authors, printers, or pub¬ 
lishers of such books;’ that, agreeably to the 
views of this wise and moderate report, the pre¬ 
sent law was enacted, by the operation of which 
very impoitant public benefits have been gained; 
in the universities, the teachers in the higher 
departments of education are enabled to keep 
up their own knowledge to the same level with 
tlx? constantly advancing improvement of the 
age; the privileged libraries, being rendered the 
general depositaries of all the publications of 
the united kingdom, furnish to men of research 
in different parts of the country ample and ac¬ 
cessible information on every topic to which die 
speculations or the events of the day may give 
interest or importance, and at the same time 
they secure for the use of posterity every valu¬ 
able liteiary production, or, accoi ding to the 
iractice of the university of Glasgow, every 
iterary production, whatever be the present 
estimation of its value, from the destruction 
which time would otherwise bring upon it, or 
from the oblivion and uselessness into which it 
might sink by being locked up in the private 
cabinets of the curious; that these public ad¬ 
vantages are obtained at an expense the amount 
of which has been shewn, by calculations not 
.disputed by the op posers of the privilege, to be 
altogether insignificant, an expense wli*ch must* 
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ultimately fall upon the purchasers, not upon 
the publishers of books, and finally, an expense 
which, if in any degree it affects publisher or 
authors, has be£n richly compensated to them 
by the statute 8th Queen Anne, which first im¬ 
posed the burthen, and which also constitutes 
the original and sole foundation of their claim 
of copyright, and still more abundantly by that 
statute, the alteration of winch is now proposed, 
and which has extended their possession of that 
light from the pciiod of fourteen to that of 
twenty-eight years; on these grounds, and on 
others which will suggest themselves to the 
wisdom of a British house of commons, the 
petitioners humbly presume to entertain the full¬ 
est confidence, as well as to express their most 
earnest desire and prayer, that no alteration may 
be made in the present law that shall in any de¬ 
gree diminish, or render less efficient, the privi¬ 
lege which it bestows upon their library.” 

Bankrupt Laws.] The repoit of the select 
committee appointed to consider of the bank¬ 
rupt laws, and of the operation thereof, was 
brought up, ordered to lie upon the table, and 
to be printed. 

The following is the examination of Sir 
Samuel lionii/ly, a member of the committee. 

“ The committee are aware of the pains you 
have taken to improve the bankrupt laws, and are 
desirous of your opinion upon the subject of any 
improvements which are recjuiied in them, if 
you arc prepared to give it?—The bankrupt 
laws appear to me to be in many respects ex¬ 
tremely defective, and to require much alteia- 
tion.—The penal part of them, as being first in 
importance, requires fiist to be considered. If 
a bankrupt do not surrender to his commission, 
he is, under the statute of 5 Geo. II., punishable 
with death. If he surrender, but omit to make 
a full disclosure of his property, and withhold 
part of it, to the amount of so/., from his cre¬ 
ditors, he is also, by the same statute, punishable 
with death. This excessive severity (as always 
happens where severity is excessive) defeats its 
object. The cruelty of the law prevents its 
execution; and though these offences are ex¬ 
tremely common, nothing is more uncommon 
than the punishment of them. Since the statute 
was enacted, which is now more than cighrv- 
five yeais, few years have passed in which 
various instances of these offences have not oc¬ 
curred ; and yet there have not, 1 believe, been 
more than three exa nplcs of the law having 
been executed. Tho.e very examples, too, 
have, upon the whole, had rather a tendency to 
multiply crimes ; they have had moie i fleet in 
preventing prosecutions, than occasions for pro¬ 
secution, and have in a great degree made the 
law, for want of prosecutors, a dead letter. 
In other cases of ino dmately severe punish¬ 
ments, private individuals are often induced to 
pi os cute by relying on the mercy of tile go- 
vei i ment; and bv a confidence, founded on 
.exp rience, that tne administration of justice 
will be mug h less cruel than the law; but ia the 
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Case of bankrupts it is well known that rio mercy 
is to be expected. It is supposed to be for the 
interest of the community tfiat this most severe 
statute should be most rigorously enforced. In 
the few instances that have occurred ot convic¬ 
tions upon this law, the sentence has always, I 
believe, been executed, with one single excep¬ 
tion. This excepted case was that of a man of 
the name of Bullock. Theciicumstances under 
which his life was spared, were that after his 
conviction, it yvas made perfectly evident, in a 
petition in his bankruptcy whicli came before 
the present lord chancellor, that the commission 
against him was of no validity. The facts 
which put this beyond all doubt had not been 
proved upon the trial. By the evidence given 
on that occasion, the conviction was well wap* 
ranted; but according to the real circumstances 
of the case, the bankrupt ought never to have 
been convicted. And yet even this exercise of 
mercy, indispensable as it seems to have been, 
gave to some persons great dissatisfaction, and 
though the man was pardoned, it was only on 
condition of his being transported; and (if I 
mistake not) for life. He was, I believe, a dis¬ 
honest man; but the commission against him 
not being valid, he had done no act which by law 
was punishable, either with death, oi with ti ans- 
portation ; and 1 mention this case only to shew 
with what rigourcrimes against the bankrupt law3 
have been treated by the executive govci nment. 
—With such rigour, indeed, is government 
disposed to treat them, that upon some vei y im¬ 
portant occasions it has ranked them with mut- 
derand forgery. Thus, in the treaty of Amiens, 
it is stipulated that certain offenders who fly 
from justice, shall be leciprocally given up to 
their respective governments; a stipulation, by 
the bye, which it was felt that the crown had 
not the power to make without the sanction of 
parliament; and a statute was therefore passed 
to confirm and give effect to the tieaty, the 12 
Geo. III. cap. <)2, sec. 21. The oftendeis to 
whom an asylum was thus formally, and by a 
solemn national act refused, were only of tlnee 
descriptions,—mmdeieis, peisons guilty of for¬ 
gery, and fiaudulent bankiunla*.—The nation 
however has been so far fiom adopting this 
severe disposition of its government, that it 
scarcely evei happens that persons can be 
found who will institute pro.ecutions for felo¬ 
nies under roe bankrupt laws. Very nume¬ 
rous instances might, I believe, according to in¬ 
formation which I have received from vanous 
quarters, be laid before the committee, of 
creditors who have deliberate! y resolved to allow 

* Within tin' la-t Hi roe years, .evcral persons, 
who lia'l commuted lni"eiy, anil Men tiuin |.i-h a •, 
have hi on hr.>nu,lit h..ck fiom Fiance ami the 
Noth* rlainls, ami put upon their tnals. li. is < x- 
jirdlclit, that tills International law s :Ot|ld ho gone- 
rally known, as, it i-, to lie Fared, that many poisons 
may he indiicod to emnmit Impely, fiom Ihe Impu 
ol fun I i up an asylum a panel puiiisiiim lit m foreign 
countries. 
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bankrupts by whom they had been grossly de¬ 
frauded, to enjoy complete impunity, because 
they saw no other alternative than such impu¬ 
nity, or the certainty of shedding their blood. 
-—That men should feel great repugnance to 
put a human creature to death for such an of¬ 
fence, cannot surprise those who have reflected 
what the nature of the crime really is. What¬ 
ever the language of the law may be, or what¬ 
ever national expediency may be thought to 
require, the great mass of mankind never can be 
brought to regard as highly ciiminal that which 
is not to a great degree immoral; and when it 
is considered, that by our law, a bankrupt is 
made such against his will, it is evident that the 
only immorality of one who has secreted none 
of nis property, but who does not surrender to 
his commission, is that he withhdlds from his 
creditors the information and assistance which 
he ought to aflord them, to enable them to re¬ 
cover his effects, and to apply them in satisfac¬ 
tion of their demands; and even this immorality 
may find some extenuation in the disgrace to 
which he must be subjected, and in the danger 
to which he is exposed; since however honestly 
he may have acted, and though every thing he 
has in the world be given up to his creditors, 
yet if-he do not obtain his certificate, he may 
be impiisoncd for life, by any one creditor 
who will prefer gratifying his resentment to 
any benefit he might deiive from the commis¬ 
sion. That a man has not fortitude enough to 
encounter so much shame, and such a risk, may 
be culpable ; but who can, upon calm reflection, 
say that it ought to be punished with death? 
—The crime of withholding property from 
the creditors is indeed much more immoral; 
but even this, in the case of one who has been 
made a bankrupt without his own concurrence, 
amounts in reality to nothing more than the not 
paying (to the extent of the property withheld) 
debts winch it is in his power to pay. That 
this is ciiminal cannot be denied; but that it 
should be expiated by the blood of the offender 
confounds all notions of justice, and destroys 
all • giadations of guilt. It is very dishonest, 
but it is not mote dishonest in an obscure 
tiadesman, than in the heir to a title; and yet 
for this dishonesty, while our law hangs the 
tiadesman, it sufleis all othei such debtors to 
enjoy complete impunity: nay, it not only 
leaves them unpunished, but it suffers them, in 
defiance of their auditors, to enjoy and to 
squundn in gaol the substance which ought to 
lie applied in the pjyment of their debts; for 
tlu ie is no process by which, in the case of per- 
.-.ons not subject to the bankrupt laws, copyhold 
estates, piopeity in tlv* public funds, or money 
lent upon secuiity, can be t..'ten by creditois in 
execution. The statute of 5 Geo. II, which 
fust made tljeolfenccs of not surrendering under 
a commission, and of withholding property by 
bankrupts, capii.il, was originally a mere tern- 
pointy law; it was pissed only as an experi¬ 
ment ; and though it I: is been a most unsuccess- 
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ful one, it was continued from time to time till 
the year 1797, when it was made perpetual. 
The cruelty of this statute has, I am fully con¬ 
vinced, wholly prevented its efficacy; and I 
entertain no doubt that if it were repealed, and 
the offences for which it denounces death were 
declared to be misdemeanors, and were merely 
punished with imprisonment, the number of 
sucli crimes would soon be very sensibly dimi¬ 
nished.—There is, however, an offence often com¬ 
mitted under the bankrupt laws which appears 
to me far more serious than that of not surren¬ 
dering to a commission, or that of concealing 
property from the creditors, but for which the 
law has appointed a much slighter punishment; 

I mean that of a trader procuring a commission 
to be taken out against him, in order, by means 
of false and fictitious debts proved under it, to 
obtain a certificate, which shall operate as a 
release of all his real debts. This is an offence 
which has of late years become extremely com¬ 
mon, and in the perpetration of which there is 
great reason to believe that the same persons 1 
nave been repeatedly employed as instruments 
under different commissions. The crimes which 
the law has made capital are merely crimes of 
omission, and consist in not submitting to very 
harsh coercive proceedings; but this crime is 
the spontaneous and premeditated act of the 
debtor; it is a gross fraud, practised generally 
on a gieat number of individuals, and to a very 
great amount, and which can be perpetrated 
only by means of repeated, numerous, and fla¬ 
grant perjuiies. The only prosecution which 
can now be instituted against tiicse, the greatest 
offenders in bankruptcy, is for a conspiracy, or 
for subornation of perjury; and the only punish¬ 
ment that can be inflicted on them, if tried for 
the first of those crimes, is fine and imprison¬ 
ment ; and if lor the last of them, the pillory, 
in addition to those other penalties: a severer 
punishment ought surely to be Appointed for 
this crime, such as tianspoitation, or impri¬ 
sonment and hard labour in a house of cor¬ 
rection ; for even in this case the punish¬ 
ment of de.-.th would, as it appears to me, 
be neither expedient nor justifiable.—Another 
pnit of the law relating to bankiupts, which 
is highly penal in its consequences, and which 
veiy urgently i equiics alteration, is that which 
gives power to the commissioners to commit 
abankiupt to piison, if he do not answer to 
their satisfaction the questions they put to him 
respecting his property, and to keep him in 
custody till he does. It was foimeily held that 
if the bankrupt gave plain and direct answers to 
the questions, even though the commissioners 
believed them to be false, they had no power to 
commit; and that die only remedy was a prose¬ 
cution for peijury: but it is now understood 
that if the commissioners discredit the answers 
given them, they may impiison the bankiupt till 
he shall answer to theii satisfaction. Such a 
power ought not, under any system of laws, to 
be entrusted to any description of • ersons, who. 
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however wise and discreet, yet being men, must 
be subject to error. The answers given by the 
bankrupt may be true, though they do not 
appear S u C h to the commissioners. Truth has 
not always the semblance of truth : and no man 
tan have had much experience of judicial pro¬ 
ceedings without having sometimes seen that 
facts, which at the hi st statement of them ap¬ 
peared in the highest degree improbable, have 
nevertheless in the end been fully and satisfac¬ 
torily established : if ever this should have oc¬ 
curred in bankiuptcy, and the lirst impresbion 
have been acted on ; if ever a bankrupt should 
be committed because the commissioners refuse 
credit to his assertion, although that assertion 
be strictly true (and no person can doubt that 
this may sometimes happen), an innocent man 
must be punished with perpetual imprisonment, 
only because his judges are difficult of belief. 
It is perseverance in truth, which in such a case 
must make the imprisonment perpetual; the only 
chance of deliverance is to fabricate some false¬ 
hood, and to maintain it with such confidence 
and consistency that it shall gain credit with 
those by whom the truth was disbelieved.— 
Next in impoitance to those parts of the bank¬ 
rupt law which I have already obsetved upon, 
is that which relates to certificates. Upon this 
subject it should seem, from much of what ap¬ 
pears in the evidence repoited by the committee 
in the last session, that \ cry erroneous notions 
are entertained : it may therefore be expedient 
a little to enlarge upon it. The principle upon 
which the bankrupt law, as established in the 
5th year of the teign of Geo. II. proceeds, is, 
that every banks upt whether he has become 
*uch by mistoi tunes, by imprudence, or even 
by culpable conduct, shall, if he give up all the 
property that lie has m the woild to his cre¬ 
ditor, and conform himself to the provisions 
of the statute, by making a full disclosure of 
every thing‘material for their information, be 
protected from all the process to which his 
creditor might otherwise resort against his per¬ 
son or against pi operty acquired by him sub¬ 
sequently to his bankruptcy; accordingly, what 
is requisite to entitle him to this protection, is a 
certificate, not that his failure was the effect of 
misfortune, or that his former conduct was 
blameless, but merely, that after the com mis¬ 
sion issued, he had done every thing which the 
law required of him, to give full effect to it. 
This being the object and nature of the certifi¬ 
cate, it seems not a little extraordinary, that 
amongst the persons whose consent is necessary 
to its allowance, should lie a certain proportion 
«f the creditors, and that it should be left to 
their uncontrolled disci ction to give or to refuse 
such consent. If they were to be considered 
merely as witnesses, who having a full know¬ 
ledge of what had been done under the com¬ 
mission, and air interest narrowly to watch the 
proceedings, were best qualified to testify what 
ihe bankrupt’s conduct under it had been, one 
could well understand why their signatures 
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should be required; but then equal justice would 
seem to demand, that the bankrupt should have 
a right to insist on their making some declara¬ 
tion on the subject; and that if they could not 
conscientiously certif y that he had not conformed 
to the statutes, their silence should be con- * 
sidered as a tacit admission that he had done - 
every thing which the law required of him. It 
is not however in this light (whatever may 
have been the intention of the legislature) that 
the matter is now considered, either by the 
creditors or by any persons concerned in the 
administration of this part of the law. The 
lord chancellor and the commissioners, whose 
assent is necessary to the allowance of the cer¬ 
tificate, as well as that of the creditors, are 
bound to lay entirely out of tlieir consideration 
the anterior conduct of the bankiupt. If he 
has appeared to his commission, has given up 
all his property, and upon his examination has 
made a candid and ingenuous disclosure of his 
affairs, they are bound to allow his certificate, 
though that very disclosure should amount to 
an admission, that before his bankiuptcy he had 
deceived all who dealt with him, and had piac- 
lised on his creditors every species of fraud and 
imposition. The creditors however, though it 
is the same certificate, and attended with the 
same consequences, that they are to sign, are 4 
bound by no such rules. They are at liberty to 
advert to the whole of the past life of the 
bankrupt, and as it were to sit in judgment 
upon the transactions which have taken place 
with themselves: to be judges in their own 
cause, and to inflict punishment at tlieir plea¬ 
sure for whatever they may consider as an 
offence against themselves or against the public. 

—This has, I confess, always appeared to me 
to be an extremely defective system. I have 
always thought that the keeping a bankiupt 
without his certificate was an unfit punishment 
for past offences, and that creditors were not 
the judges who could be best entrusted with 
the power of punishing their debtors. The 
effect of withholding a bankrupt’s certificate, is 
to leave him exposed to all the severe piorcss 
which the law of England affords to creditors 
against those who will not pay tiieii debts; 
while the same law, by stripping the bankiupt 
of the whole of his property, makes it impos¬ 
sible that he should pay them. It takes from 
him, too, all motives for industry, by subjecting 
die futiue fruits of his labours to the demands 
of his former creditors. One single creditor 
who refuses to come in under the commission, 
may throw the bankrupt into prison, and detain 
him there for life, except as far as under the 
present temporary insolvent debtor’s act he 
may, as long as it shall continue in force, 
obtain at the end of five years of imprisonment 
the relief of a kind of second bankruptcy.— 
Before the passing of the act of 4') Geo. III. 
the injustice was still greater; for it was per¬ 
mitted 10 a creditor who did not choose to take 
the benefit of a commission, to come in and prove 
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his debt under it, for the mere purpose of being test of any moral investigation. I have heard 
counted in the number of those whose signature it, indeed, asserted, that creditors abound with 
to the certificate was required; and by refusing kindness and humanity, and never refuse cer- 
to sign it, to render the other signatures un- tificates, but to those who are undeserving of 
availing, and make effectual the severe measures them. I cannot say that my experience con- 
he was himself pursuing. How this practice firms that observation; on the contrary, I have 
ever came to be permitted it is difficult to known several instances of the most harsh and 
understand, for there is nothing in the statute inhuman refusals of certificates by creditors: 
of Geo. II. which could sanction it, though it one such cose exists at the present moment. It 
appears to have prevailed, if not from the pass- is that of a very honest and most unfortunate 
ing of the act, yet at least from the time of gentleman, a bankrupt through no fault of his 
Lord IJardwtcke. This gross injustice is now, own, but who has been involved in rum by the 
by the late act, prevented; and no creditor is villainy of a partner, and who yet, without the 
now permitted to proceed by law against the pretence of any imputation on him, remain* 
bankrupt, and at the same time to take ad- without his certificate, merely because it is 
vantage for any purpose of the commission.— the pleasure of a creditor of large amount 
The evils which may befal a bankrupt who that it shall be withheld.—It could not but 
cannot obtain his certificate, though they are occur to those who f ramed the statute of 5 Geo. 
very seven*, and in some cases extremely cruel, II, that a creditor smoiting under a pecuniary 
are yet not of such a kind as ought to be in- 1 ss, and invested with the power of doing 
flicted by way of punishment. If a trader has such injury to his debtor, or conferring so 
committed frauds before his bankiuptcy, he valuable a boon on him, as the withholding 
should suffer the penalty which the law has or granting his certificate, would be likely 
appointed for them; or if they be such as no enough, unless restrained by law, to make a 
law lias yet provided against, an act should be traffic of his authority, and to accept a bribe 
passed to declare them criminal, and to fix the for the exercise of his judicial discretion. They 
proper punishment for them. The lot of evil have accordingly strictly forbidden creditors 
which he is to suffer for his misdeeds should be to receive, either from the bankrupt or from 
pronounced in a judicial sentence; the crime any other person, any consideiation whatever 
should be defined, the punishment should be for signing a certificate; and have declared a 
certain, and it should be public, that his suffer- certificate signed for any such consideration 
ings might operate by way of example and of void. Rut in spite of the prohibition of this 
prevention, and might be made useful to the law, no man conversant with the subject can 
community. His miseries ought not, as they doubt, that in very many instances, money, or 
now are, to be dependent upon the accident of other valuable considerations, are still taken for 
some one creditor choosing to pioceed against signing certificates. It frequently happens, too, 
his poison, while others refuse to sign his cer- that in order to recover some pait of the pro. 
tificate; they ought to be inflicted speedily, and perty which is to be divided among the credi- 
noidefeireu peihaps for years, till all his mis- tors, or to resist some demand set up against 
conduct has been forgotten, and his misfortunes the estate, it becomes necessary to examine the 
only arc remembered; they ought not to be bankrupt as a witness; but he can be rendered 
prolonged throughout his life, and to be endured a competent witness only by granting him his 
in silence and in secrecy, and without any certificate. In all such cases, the creditors, 
declaration ol the nature and the circumstances without any regard to the past transactions of 
of his offence. A man who is undergoing the the bankrupt, or to his conduct under tin* 
penalty of his crimes ought not to be left in the commission, but with a view only to the divi- 
doubtful state in which an uncertificated bank- dends they are to receive, affix their signatures: 
rupt is placed, leaving it uncertain, to all who nothing surely can be more destructive of the 
hear of hia condition, whether his sufferings only just end of punishment, than such exam- 
are the effect of his own guilt or of the ca- pies as these; and if punishment be not the 
pricious cruelty of some unrelenting creditor, object of those hardships and severities to which 
if, however, the law relating to certificates an uncertificated banki upt is exposed, they are 
were not, as a penal law, liable to all these very wantonly and cruelly indicted on him.—- 
objections, yet upon what principle can it be Upon the subject however of certificates, it 
justified, that the administration of this law, in should be observed that the two effects which 
which the public has so deep an interest, should by our law follow their being granted or re- 
be confided to ci editors, not responsible to any fused, admit of very different considerations: 
one for their conduct,but left at full liberty to act whether a man whose debts remain unpaid, no 
as their passions or their interests may prompt, matter from what cause, should be allowed to 
No man, much experienced in bankrupt law, make what use he pleases of after-acquired pro- 
who will recollect to what persons certificates perty, and to keep it entirely privileged from 
have been granted, and to whom they have the claims of his former unsatisfied creditors, 
been refused, will pretend that the discretion admits of a very different consideration from 
thus entrusted to creditors’ has been generally the question, whether he ought to be exposed 
exercised upon motives which would bear the in his pci son to a severe and cruel restraint foe 
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not paying debts which the law has made it 
impossible for him to pay. Between these 
different consequences, however, of a bankrupt’s 
certificate being withheld, the law as now exist¬ 
ing makes no distinction; and a creditor can* 
not, by signing the certificate, afford a bankrupt 
a shield against oppression, without resigning 
all claim to receive satisfaction for his debt out 
of the bankrupt’s future opulence. Tt should be 
observed too, that it may be both impolitic and 
Unjust, to prevent a bankrupt from enjoying in 
security the fruits of his future industry; and 
yet be quite consistent with justice and ex¬ 
pediency, that accessions of fortune which are 
not obtained by his own exertions, should have 
no such protection : hence a distinction might 
reasonably be made between the future eai nings 
of a bankrupt, and the property he may deiive 
horn gift or from inheiitancc ; or if it .should be 
thought just to pieserve the law winch subjects 
even the produce of the subsequent Inborn or 
ingenuity of an uncertificated bankrupt to the 
payment of his antecedent debts, yet it might 
be expedient, in older to prevent the bad effects 
of so fatal a restraint upon industry, to make 
some distinction with respect to the amount of 
such acquisitions; and to let what should re¬ 
main only, after a reasonable provision for the 
bankrupt and his family, be considered as a 
fund for the liquidation of his unsatisfied debts. 
—If it be right that thecieditois should have 
the power of deciding whether a bankrupt shall 
have his certificate, I see no leason to object to 
the old law, which icquired that the number of 
assenting creditors should be four-fifths of the 
whole: and though the act of the 49 George III. 
which requires the assent only of three-fifths, is 
generally called my act, because 1 was the origi¬ 
nal mover of it in the house of commons; yet 
that alteration was never suggested by nv, noi 
u'as I ever consulted upon it. As the bill was 
brought into and passed the house of commons, 
it gave the bankrupt a right of appealing to the < 
Lord Chancellor, from the decision of his ciedi- I 
tors, it they refused him his cei tificate, as had I 
been done in Ireland in certain cases, by several < 
acts of the Irish parliament, particularly the 21 •' 
and 22 George III. cap. 59 ; the 23 George TIL t 
cap. 25; the 37 Geoige III. cap. 25; and the I 
39 George III. cap. 57. Tins clause was struck t 
out in the house of lords, and the alteration as < 
to the proportion of creditois required to sign i 
tlie certificate, was substituted in its place. A l 
number of clauses were in the same manner { 
added to the bill by the loids, from the 15th t 
section to the end of it, fbi winch I certainly v 
can claim no praise, and deserve no blame, t 
Though known to be the author of the bill, I t 
received no intimation whatever that any such 1 
additions oi alteiations were intended; and as i 
tlie bill, according to a practice which is ex- t 
tremely common with respect to bills coming i 
up from the commons, and purporting to make f 
important alterations in the law, was put off by s 
the ioids to die last days of the sessious, it did f 
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not come down to the commons in its altered state 
till the day before parliament was proiogued ; 
i and consequently all opportunity of considering 
the propriety of the lords’ alterations wa& denied 
to the commons.—The defects in the bankrupt 
laws which I have already mentioned, those 
which are found in them when considered ns 
penal laws, and those which relate to certifi¬ 
cates, I consider as being by far the most im¬ 
portant: there are, however, as it appears to 
me, other evils resulting from those laws, which 
ought not to be overlooked; such as the ex¬ 
tensive and numerous litigations which attend 
them, the very great expense of commissions, 
and their inadequacy to relieve a bankrupt from 
all his engagements.—The validity of a com¬ 
mission may, after the party has been found a 
bankrupt under it, be contested in a variety of 
ways. It may be disputed by the bankrupt 
himself, by anv of his cieditors, and by any of 
the persons who are indebted to the estate. It 
may be disputed in petitions to the chancellor, 
in actions brought against the assignees, or 
against the messenger, and in the defence which 
may be made to actions brought by the assignees. 
The expense which attends these litigations is 
enormous; and piopcity which, at the time of 
sealing the commission, would have afforded a 
large dividend to the a editors, is by such pro¬ 
ceedings often veiy greatly diminished, and 
sometimes wholly consumed. It was the objt ct 
of the statutes of in Geo. Til. and -19 Geo. iff. 
to dimmish this evil, by making it impossible to 
overturn commissions by leason of prior s ,- crct 
acts of bankiuptcy, and by di pensing with the 
necessity of piovi lg all the lecuii at.-s to support 
a commission in any action by the assignees, 
unless the party agenst whom it was brought 
meant really to tiy the validity of live commis¬ 
sion, and would, at the risk of costs, give notice 
of such his intentions; and those acts have o r- 
tainly prevented come litig.it-.m, and saved some 
expense; but a more effect lihI remedy should 
be applied: perhaps the most effectual would 
be that suggested by Mr. Stevens, in his evi¬ 
dence given before the committee in the last 
session, namely, to make the adjudication by 
the commissioners, when acquiesced in by the 
bankrupt for a certain period, final in all cases’, 
except those of commissions fraudulently taken 
out at the instance of the bankrupt hlm/.d. It 
is important that something of this kind should 
be provided, not only foi the avoiding the liti¬ 
gation and expense which belong to the a.- pio- 
ccodings, but to protect assignees horn the 
vexation and ruin which may be btought on 
them, notwidistanding their conduct may have 
been the most honouiable, and the best calcu¬ 
lated to promote the interests of the creditoi s, 
if it happens that the commission under which 
they have acted proves to be invalid.—A com¬ 
mission of bankrupt, and a certificate of the 
bankiupt having conformed under *it to the 
statute, will not, under the law as it now stands, 
protect him from being ansvei able i Jr all hu 
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former pecuniary engagement-: and this ap¬ 
pears to be a very great imperfection in it. All 
the provisions of the law, as well those of a 
criminal as of a civil nature, seem .to proceed 
upon the principle of the bankrupt’s being com¬ 
pletely discharged from all such engagements. 
Upon no other ground can it be just to take 
away all his property and distribute it amongst 
his creditors, or to subject him to severe punish¬ 
ment if he do not make a full disclosure of it. 
It is surely the giossest injustice to take from a 
man all the means of paying his debts, and yet 
to leave him answerable for those debts, and to 
punish him by imprisonment if he do not dis¬ 
charge them. To remove this evil in some de¬ 
gree was the object of the statute of 49 Geo. Ilia 
and it has accordingly enabled the proof of 
different debts under the commission, which 
before were not provable, and consequently 
made the bankiupt’s certificate a discharge for 
them. That statute, however, has not gone so 
far as it ought to have done; but that more was 
nor attempted by it, will not surprise those who 
know what difficulties a pi ivate individual who 
picsumes to propose amendments of the law 
has to encounter. All contingent debts ought, 
upon a proper estimate to be made of their 
value, to be admitted to be proved, since no¬ 
thing is left in the hands of the bankrupt to 
answei such demands when the contingency 
may happen. As the law now stands, contin¬ 
gent debts cannot be pi oved, though all a bank¬ 
rupt’s property, even that in which he has only 
a contingent interest, is divisible amongst his 
cieditois who come in under the commission. 
]r should seem too, that all debts, which at the 
lime of the bankruptcy remain in unliquidated 
damages, and which are now excluded, ought 
to be admitted to be proved ; the amount of 
such damages being previously ascertained be- 
foi e the commissioners, or in such other mode 
as mav be thought expedient. Where such a 
demand is constituted by contract, this proba¬ 
bly would not be much objected to; but there 
is ceitainlv much difliculty where the demand 
aiises out of some personal wiong. That spe¬ 
cies of debt has, by many of the acts of parlia¬ 
ment for the relief of insob ent debtors, been 
treated as being of a penal nature, and has 
thcicfore been excepted from their provisions. 
This principle has never been adopted in the 
bankrupt law; and it is only when the amount 
of the damages has not been previously ascer¬ 
tained, that it is excluded in common with all 
other demands of an unliquidated amount, from 
the benefit of the commission; if a verdict has 
been previously recoveicd, the debt is provable, 
•and is discharged by the certificate, like any 
other demand. The justice, too, of the prin¬ 
ciple on which the insolvent debtors’ acts pro¬ 
ceed, is extiemcly questionable: for many per¬ 
sonal wrongs, the injured party has his choice 
to proceed either by indictment to exact punish¬ 
ment, or by action to recover a pecuniary com¬ 
pensation ; and it would seem not a little cx- 
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traordinary, if, by adopting the latter mode of 
proceeding, he could, for such offences as a pri¬ 
vate libel or a trifling assault, inflict perpetual 
imprisonment; a severer punishment than the 
law allows, even in cases of the most aggra¬ 
vated misdemeanors. There are other personal 
wrongs, indeed, for which by law no punishment 

canbeinflictedjsuchasadultery,and the seduction 
of a daughter; the defect of the law, however, m 
this respect, ought not to be supplied by such 
indirect means; and punishment in such cases 
should not be left to depend upon the indifferent 
and accidental circumstances which are to de¬ 
termine whether debts arising out of such tran¬ 
sactions are or are not barred by a ccrtmcate.-— 
Another description of debts from which a bank¬ 
rupt is not released by a commission, and by hi» 
certificate, are those which are due to the ciown. 
It. does not appear to me that, any just reason 
can be assigned for distinguishing such debts in 
this icspect, from debts due to a subject; at any 
rate, it should be provided, that no extent at the 
suit of the crown should be effectual after the 
debtor had by the commissioners been declared 
a bankrupt, in order to save the expense of a 
provisional assignment, which is of no other 
use than to protect the bankrupt’s property tioni 
extents.—Some provision too is wanting to com¬ 
pel a bankrupt, who is seised of real property 
in the colonies, or in a foreign country, which, 
by the municipal law of the place where it is 
situated, will not be affected by his commission, 
to convey it to his assignees for the benefit of 
his creditors.—Another part of the bankrupt law 
which has long appeared to me to require altera¬ 
tion, and which I have known in many instances 
productive of extraordinary injustice and op¬ 
pression, is the facility with which commissions 
can be taken out. If a trader is indebted to any 
man in loo/.,or if any person will swear that he 
is indebted to him in that amount, the real or 
pi ctcnded creditor, if he can get any witness 
to swear that an act of bankruptcy has been 
committed, may, without the least previous inti¬ 
mation, and by a mere ex parte proceeding, 
make his debtor a bankrupt: the immediate 
consequence is, that all the man s piopeity is 
taken possession of; his trade is put a stop to, 
and he is compelled to surrender to the com¬ 
mission, and to submit to be examined as to all 
his concerns: and all this, though he might be 
able, il an opportunity were afforded him, to 
piove that he had never committed any act ot 
bankiuptcy, and that he does not owe the man 
who is prosecuting the commission a single smi¬ 
ling. This proof lie can only be allowed to 
give upon a petition to the lord chancellor to 
supersede the commission, or in an action which 
he may bring against the messenger or the as¬ 
signee to recover his property. Several months 
must elapse; sevcial years may, and sometimes 
do, elapse before he can have such a petition or 
such an action finally decided. In the meantime, 
not only is all his property withheld from him, 
but it is in die hands of the person with whon* 
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he i9 contending, and affords the means of pro¬ 
tracting the litigation, and of suppoiting his 
oppressor in his injustice. The bankrupt i s with¬ 
out any resources but such as his friends may 
from cnarity advance him, while his opponent is 
with the bankrupt’s property resisting his just 
demands. I have known several instances of this 
kind: commissions taken out without any colour 
of justification, either in respect of the insolvent 
circumstances of the supposed debtor, or of 
there having been any act of bankruptcy com¬ 
mitted ; and I have known that such commis¬ 
sions have in the end been superseded, and the 
persons who took them out have been ordered 
to pay all the costs of the proceeding: but I 
never knew an instance of this kind in which 
the person against whom the commission had 
been taken out, was not, notwithstanding his 
ultimate success, completely and iiretrievably 
ruined. Such proceedings as these sometimes 
originate in malice; sometimes in indifference 
to consequences which will only affect a man’s 
debtor; and sometimes, and indeed most fre¬ 
quently, in a desire to create law expenses, by 
which an attorney, who is either himself the 
petitioning creditor, or who has suggested the 
measure, is largely to profit. This, in my opi¬ 
nion, most urgently calls for some remedy, 
though I am not prepared at the present mo¬ 
ment to say what that remedy should be.—It 
seems to have been the opinion of several gen¬ 
tlemen who weie examined before the commit¬ 
tee cf last session, that it would be a great im- 

E Movement in the administration of the bankrupt 
aws, if there weie fixed and permanent lists of 
commissioners in the ccuntiy, to whom all 
commissions must he directed, as is the case in 
London, instead of leav ing it to the pei son who 
takes out the commission to have it ditected to 
what commissioners he pleases.; provided only 
that two of them be barristeis: I am not myself, 
by any means, satisfied that this is desirable. It 
is true, that the duty of commissionss would 
piobablv, under such a system, be somewhat 
better discharged than it is at piesent; but I 
doubt whether the good that would result from 
this, would sufficiently compensate for the mis¬ 
chief of extending the patronage and influence 
of the crown over the pi ofession in every part, 
of the kingdom, by placing such a number of 
new offices in the gift of the chancellor. It has 
always appeared to me to be of great import¬ 
ance to the public, to preserve as much as pos¬ 
sible the independence of lawyers; and I know 
of no more effectual mode of de-lioyir.gth.it 
independence, than by accustoming them to be 
looking up to the favour of die chancellor for an 
appointment, not only lucrative in itself, but 
which is a recommendation and an introduction 
to business. Lord Rosslyn, when chancellor, 
took upon himself to hkve such lists made out 
in several of the principal trading towns in Eng- 
land; but this had not been done by any of his 
piedectssors; and the present lord chancellor 
has rejected this patronage, and has always ex- 
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pressed his disapprobation of what he has been 
pleased to say, he considered as an exercise of 
favour, which was unfair towards those whom 
it excluded ; and though he has continued the 
directing of commissions at Birmingham, and 
some other places, to the lists which he found 
appointed when the great seal was committed 
to him, he has not, in a single instance, added 
to those lists, or cveD filled up the Vacancies in 
them, which have been caused by death.—With 
respect to these country commissioners, some 
alteration should be made in the amount of their 
fees. They are now allowed, like town com¬ 
missioners, only twenty shillings for each meet¬ 
ing they attend; and so imperative is the sta¬ 
tute, that it declares, that any commissioner 
who shall take a larger fee shall be disabled for 
ever from acting as a commissioner in any com¬ 
mission. This positive injunction is however 
every day disregarded; the fee which is al¬ 
lowed being a very inadequate compensation, 
where a barrister (as is often the case) has to 
travel a considerable distance to the place ap¬ 
pointed for the meeting, in addition to the lohg 
attendance which may be required of him.— 
The evils which I have noticed appear to me to 
be those which requiie most to be corrected in 
the bankiupt laws. There are other matter 0 , 
however, which deserve attention in any attempt 
that may be made to impiove those laws; as 
has been vv ell pointed out by several of the gen¬ 
tlemen who gave, evidence before the foimer 
committee. The expense attending the execu¬ 
tion of commissions set ms of late to have con- 
sidei.ablv increased; then meetings to be greatly 
multiplied ; and the custom of having counsel 
to attend them to have become of late ext. emely 
common : for the inconveniences which dl this 
may occasion, it is cettainiy not very easy to 
provide a remedy. In one instance, hov/evci, 
which it may be wonh mentioning, there seem 
to be meetings of commissioners often had 
which I apprehend are wholly unnecessary ; I 
mean the meetings which I undci.tund are 
sometimes called to authoiizc the laying out by 
the assignees of nnw'-y in tluir hands in the 
pui chase of exchequer bili;. Notwithstanding 
the seventh section of the act of 40 Geo. 
which was most inconsideiately added to the 
bill after it had been hi ought into the house of 
commons; no such meetings can be necessary. 
The laying out money in exchequer bills for 
the benefit of the creditors, and depositing than 
in the hands of the bankeis appointed undei the 
commission, could not possibly subject the as¬ 
signees to any jx-nalties, and the sanction of the 
commissioned to such a measure nv.;st be quite 
superfluous.—The necessity of expensive appli¬ 
cations to the chancellor might, in many cases, 
be avoided by extending the powei s of tne com¬ 
missioners ; by enabling them to keep separate 
accounts of the joint and separate estates of 
bankrupts, and to .idmit the picpf of joint 
debts under sepaiate commissions; by allowing 
them to take cognizance of equitable pis well ar 
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of legal mortgages; by authorizing them to ex¬ 
punge the proof of debts admitted by them, 
upon the production of evidence not known 
when the proof was admitted; and by em¬ 
powering them to compel the attendance .of 
witnesses and the production of documents ne¬ 
cessary for their proceedings.” 

Navy Estimates.] The house having 
resolved itself into a committee of supply, the 
estimates for the naval seivice were referred to 
it, when 

Sir George JVarrender rose and said, that the 
observations which he should have the honour to 
submit to the committee would occupy but a 
very narrow space. The subject of the naval 
expenditure had for some yeais past been 
brought before the consideration of parliament 
in a shape so distinct as to render any detailed 
statement altogether unnecessary. Indeed, the 
reports for the last two years of the committee 
of finance and public expenditure, were best 
calculated to give the fullest and clearest infor¬ 
mation. An important change had been effected 
in that branch of the public service. The con¬ 
tracts in the merchants’ yards had been aban¬ 
doned, so that the whole ship-building was now 
brought under the eye of the government. This 
change had not merely been productive of great 
economy, but ships of a better description were 
built. Another large branch in the expenditure 
of the navy, which had been referred to in the 
eighth report of the finance committee, then 
upon the table, was that connected with the 
works carried on in the naval yards. For- a de¬ 
tailed account of that branch, together wrtlr a 
statement of that able engineer, Mr. Rennie, he 
begged to refer the committee to that rcpoit. 
The committee were aware, from the nature of 
all works caiiicd on immediately near the sea, it 
was most desirable to complete them as soon as 
possible. Resides, the materials and labour in a 
time of peace were so much cheaper, that though 
a large sum might, in one or two years, have been 
expended, it was m the end productive of consi¬ 
derable diminution in the expense. That consi¬ 
deration had contributed to produce an increase 
in the amount of the present estimates, but ever y 
pnftticable reduction had been attended to. The 
works at Sheet ness and Chatham had done away 
the expenditure to a much larger amount in the 
establishments on the river, while the basin and 
docks constructing there would still afford the 
means of sending a fleet to sea fully adequate to 
any service that, in the present situation of Eu¬ 
rope, could arise. There remained one point on 
which he wished to offer a few observations. 
Jt had been insinuated, in the discussion of 
general questions of policy, that the govern¬ 
ment of the country had indicated a disposition 
to neglect thdt important branch of the public 
security—its natural and ancient bulwark, the 
navy. He could see no ground for such an insi¬ 
nuation, for nothing had been omitted to strengthen 
and make it available to the national wants. The 
number of out-pensioners of Greenwich hospital 
amounted to 35,000, the far greater proportion of 
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whom were serviceable, and ready to be employ¬ 
ed in the public defence, wherever our security 
required it. The establishment of roadsteads for 
our fleets, by which safety and promptitude in 
fitting them out were obtained, shewed that there 
existed no grounds for any such fears. If the 
committee looked to the efficacy and despatch, 
even in a time of peace, with which the last 
expedition on which the navy was employed 
had been fitted out (Algiers), an efficiency that 
had attracted the acknowledgment of the gallant 
and distinguished commander, it was impossible 
to asset t that any neglect was chargeable. It was 
pel feci ly true that the period of peace was not 
the season for dating enterprises and brilliant 
achievements. “ But,” said the hon. baronet, 

“ although a period of peace does not afford an 
opportunity for those wonderful efforts, which, in 
war,havc distinguished the marine of thiscountry, 
yet, there may arise services of a far more inter¬ 
esting nature, in the execution of which all those 
high qualities of skill, enterprise, courage and 
perseverance, which so eminently distinguish the 
British seaman, are required. It has justly been 
the boast of this country that, as in war, she has 
employed her naval means to support the weak 
against the strong, and to maintain the indepen¬ 
dence of nations, so, in peace, she has engaged 
in the most arduous undertakings for the ad¬ 
vancement of science and general knowledge, 
not with any selfish views of her own, but Tor 
the common benefit of mankind. The committee 
will therefore learn with satisfaction, that active 
and intelligent officers are employed, in various 
quarters of the globe, on the service of surveying 
seas and coasts, of which the knowledge is at 
present ver y imperfect, and, above all, they will 
join in that gencal feeling of interest which the 
projected expedition to the arctic regions 
excites, and which, it may reasonably be hoped, 
will decide the interesting question of a N. W. 
communication, or passage, into the Pacific, 
which, but for the premature death of our great 
navigator Captain Cook, he himself would pro¬ 
bably bate solved. I trust, sir, that for the 
happiness of mankind, to objects of this sort 
alone, tor at least a long period of years, the 
exeitions of Rntish seamen will be directed ; 
but if, unhappily, other circumstances should call 
forth that powerful aim of this country, which 
lias heretofore so effectually sustained her inde¬ 
pendence and her glory, it must be satisfactory 
to the committee and the country to anticipate 
(as they confidently may) that at no period in the 
history of the country aid she possess the means 
of more effectually displaying, in every quarter 
of the globe, the elastic nature of her naval 
power.” The hon. baronet concluded with 
moving, “ that a sum not exceeding 2,480,680/. 

1 7s. 3d. be granted to his Majesty, for defray¬ 
ing the ordinary establishment of the navy for 
the year 1818 .” 

Mr. M. W. Ridley said, he was not disposed 
to object generally to the vote which the hon. , 
baronet had proposed. The eighth report of 
the finance committee had removed those ob- 
M m 
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jections which he formerly entertained respect¬ 
ing the estimates, and he hoped that a leport 
containing such beneficial suggestions would 
not be unproductive of public benefit—that 
it would not be allowed, like many oilier 
valuable irpoits piesented by committees of 
that house, to remain a dead letter, lie did 
not mean to oppose any otlic item than that 
which ielated to the louls of the admiralty, 
anil in that, he thought, a i eduction of 2000/. 
should be made fioni the vote, being the sum 
allowed to the two junioi lords, who, in his 
('pinion, conic! be dispensed with, without any 
detnnicnt to the public sciv’ce. The committee 
would lecollecl, that in the course of the last 
scjsu.ii, (■ t e vol. i. p. Pi l.) he made a motion 
for the reduction of two out ul the six louls of 
the r'dmnaJtv, and it was then mged bv the op- 
])o* ite sid.-, that the crown ought not to be de¬ 
puted ('f a poition of its tail pationage—that 
those two places gave the mimslns an oppoitu- 
mty of sciving their fiiends, and tliut they woo 
neer* sarv as a school foi the education of voting 
state; men. 1. he had not heaid such aiguments 
giaw !v advanced in the house of commons, lie 
could v.rr have behoved ii possible th.it such an 
expensi to liu- public could be so defended. As 
to the pationage of lh<' cimtn, he thought it 
alieadytoogie.it, and then.foie, that no place, 
useless in itself, ought lo he kept tip. With ic- 
spcct to the education of \< ung statesmen, lie 
could not conse.il tltat tMoo/. should lie taken 
out of tile pockets of the public for the education 
of tv. o young gentlemen, ambitious of becoming 
statesmen. {Ilun, L,ir.) Tile sum, it was liue, 
was small, but he objected to it fioni the prin¬ 
ciple on which it was demanded. It tlicie must 
be 1 a school for young statesmen, they ought to 
pay for their own education. What the p< eti- 
liar course of knowledge was in which those 
young statesmen wete tiained at the admit a! ly, 
lie was not infoi met! enough cm recth to dcst i ibe. 
He had seen, however, a veiv entci raining book, 
called “ Stories for Children.” It was vutten, 
he undeistood, by the lion, gentleman opposite, 
(Mr. Cioker,) and, be supposed, for the pin pose 
of developing the whole system of education 
necessaiy for lords of the admiraltv. (Mmh 
laughter.) It might be very well adapted for 
that purpose, although he could not pgioc with 
one assettion in it; for he did no’ believe th.it 
“ Chailes I. was eith.er an exalltnt man or a 
good king.” This was all the education which 
those two junioi lords weie to acquire at the ex¬ 
pense of the public, so far as he lould learn. 
Pei haps, they might extend their w. holistic ex¬ 
ercises a little faither, and icad a peiiodical 
work, whose principles would conddeiahly fa¬ 
cilitate then piomotion—he in; an. the QuartVi ly 
Review ; the most celebrated pages of which 
wore ascribed to the same’pen that had written 
the “Stories foi Children.” (Laughter.) Any 
gentlemen, so disposed, might ceitainly devote 
, their attention to those works with the view of 
becoming accomplished statesmen, but he would 
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repeat, that the public ought not to pay 2000 /. 
for their education. In his motion for this re¬ 
duction, he looked with confidence for the sup¬ 
ported all thehon. members who had voted against 
the leathei-tux. {Hear, hear.) The right hon. 
gentleman opposite had represented the neces¬ 
sity of a substitute for that tax, if it should be 
abolished. This reduction would be equivalent 
to a substitute to the amount of 2000 /.—The hon. 
baronet concluded by moving, as an amend¬ 
ment, “ that a sum not exceeding 2 , 47 a. oho/. 
I Is. :u/. be granted to his Majesty, for defraying 
the ordinary establishment of the navy for the 
year 18 is.’* 

Lord Casilrreagh said, that the principal ar¬ 
guments for continuing six lords of the admi- 
ialtywer'‘, the great benefits derived from the 
constitu'ion of .this board, a constitution which 
had ex steel lor a considerable time without any 
inciease or alteration. Then- was no impu¬ 
tation bcloif the committee against the general 
economy of the government; they could not 
ificicroie ugiee to the amendment pmposed. 
It was upon solemn aigument that the motion 
to • educe the two junior loids had been le¬ 
gated. He could not now aigue the ques¬ 
tion in tiie same pleasant manner as the hon. 
Ivionet, and, therefoie, he wouhl leave it to the 
committee without Luther observation. 

Mi. Hau/as said, that the finance committee 
h;l< I gn at le.ison to be satisfied with the general 
spn it ot economy manifested by ministeis, and 
with the afenuon paid to the recommendations 
ot the committee and of the house. He should 
be excused lor mentioning, tli.it the oidnance 
accounts, loi instance, had pioved vtny satisfac- 
toiy to the committee, and he hoped that they 
would prove as snusiaCtoi v to the house, when 
they should be laid beloie them. It must be a 
subjet 1 of gieat satisfaction to the house to know, 
tliutevciv attention had been given to their ie- 
commer.dations, and to those of the finance com¬ 
mittee. 

Aflei the g.Jlety was cleared for a division, 
and just as the tellers weie pioceeding to count, 
Mr. tVilberforce enteicd at one of the doors, 
but immediately retteated. 'J'he tellers, how¬ 
ever, having sttn lnm, followed and bi ought 
him in ; when lie was asked by the chairman of 
the committee, (Mr. Broaden,) whether he had 
heaid the question put? To which he replied 
in the negative. The chaiiman then ordered 
the question to be read to him, which was done, 
and then asked him which way he voted? Mr. 
li’slhet foi cc 1 t-plicd, for the Ayes, but took his 
seat among the Noes. 

Mi. Lyttelton then observed, that he saw a 
member among the Noes, who had declared he 
meant to vote with the Ayes; and contended, 
that he ought not, therefore, to be told in his 
present situation; he meant the hon. member 
for Jfi amber. 

Mr. IVHherforce admitted that he had for a 
moment neglected his duty; and coming into 
the house when the committee was on the point 
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of dividing, without even knowing the subject 
of debate, he had endeavoured to withdraw; but 
had been followed by the tellers, one on whom 
had dlagged him from the place to which he 
had retreated, and, in hij contusion, he had 
declared he should vote with the ayes, when he 
really meant to vote with the noes, being de¬ 
termined to vole in the opposite side to the in- 
dnidual who hid bi ought him foi ward against 
lus will, in oidct to p:event liu being treated so 
in future. 

The Chairman stated, that lie conceived the 
lion, member wan perfectly jir tilled in changing 
his iinnd, and voting oneway, after decl.uing 
lus intention to vote another. ([Car, hear.) 

J.oid Folkestone calk d the attention of the 
liou. e to the declaration of the In.n. member, 
that, without rcgaid to principle, 01 the merits 
of the case, he voted from the sole motive of 
disappointing the teller who had hi ought him 
into the house; and was proceeding to contend, 
that it was the duty of both the tellers to bring 
in any member whom they found in that situa¬ 
tion, when he was into mpted by a call of cider. 

Tbe Chairman inputted, that the lion, mem- 
bet had a light to ictiact any decl.ii.ition of his 
intentions m,.de in ei,or, and he was atcuidinglv 
counted among the "Noes*. 

On the division, the numbeis weie, 

Ayes js—Noes ».>. 


LIST OF THE Ml MORI IT. 


Althr.ip, \ reel. 

flash.'ll, pen. 

Haker. John 

ffrenkil, I’.isme 

1!,inke->, Henry 

Goidou, I’olnit 

Rahim ton, Thomas 

(>’u"e, Sii '.V. 

Uirtt- rwoitli, Jus. 

Ikiiautoa, I..iid A. 

I’.iii lav, Ciiai h.s 

Hornby, I'.dw. 

J’rreli, Jos. 

Tiuch.k, \v. r.. 

Tt.oin tt, James 

1 !u.\ ait n, 11. 

lillld tt, Sn !'. 

I.ilouel.i;, J.i'm 

Ttiouvlr mi, ft. 

Taii'iK he, Hot t. 

C ii !i i, Jolm 

I,.i'iii)'o*i, .1. 

('.iIm i i , t h.u !< s 

1 amh, 1 Jim. Wui. 

Colei aft, John 

l.ytU It.>ii, Hon. Wk If. 

(anwen, J. ('. 

la t< r ie, C. snav 

(\unpbtll, lion, lohn 

l-emoii, St W. 

1 tunc muon,\ i-er. 

Mm vat, Joseph 

1 i.nu' is, Hon. !■’. A 

Mnnek, "iU C. 

1 .•Ig.reutl, Su it. (.’. 

Al.utin, Job i 

I o'kci.toue, \ revt. 

Moi pi th, Vi«'t. 

Finlay, Kjikinuu 

M uloelss, tgiiham A. 

Nr w Ilian, Kobe it W. 

Smith, John 


* The central ui'e on a division of the house is, 
that all who writ* present at putting the question 
should veto.—On the SOili of Fchruavv, nth 1 ), INIi. 
Fox was told in on a division, and the tellers reported 
the numbers to the chair, (i-V to 12 ; but notice be¬ 
ing taken, that Mr. Fox was not in the house when 
the question wus put, Mr. Speaker asked Mr. Fox, 
whether he was in the house, and heard the question 
put ? Air. Fox answered, that he was rtr the Speaker’* 
chamber j upon which the Speaker said, l< Then lire 
vote must be disallowed;” and the Speaker imme¬ 
diately repot ted the number* <34 to 11. The Speaker’s 
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Neville, Hon. R. Smyth, J. II. 

Ncrvjioit, So John Sir.rip, H I. 

On! William Seftun, Kcr I of 

Osborne, Toni l r . Tierney, Rt. Hon. Cl. 

Pole, .so (’. :,1. AY ebb, I'.dw. 

Piotlreroe, Lid. AVahle^rave, Hon. W. 

Pyui, h’. ^ arre, .1. A. 

Ihmnlly, Mr S. Wood, Matthew 

Smith, Itobt. 

'i’i u.ek—S ir Af. W. Ilidlcy* 

The resolution being thus carried, 

Sii Ccorye IVam-ndtr moved, “ tint a sum 
not exceedin'/ I.7d7,isi/. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for deli.iving t! re oblige of whit maybe 
necessary for the building, icbmlding, and re- 
p.iiis of ships of vv.ii in his Majesty’s and the 
met chains’ yuuls, and other extiu works over 
and above what is proposed to be done upon 
the heads of wear, teat, and ordinaly, for the 
yea) t;; i s.” 

Sit M. IV. Ri.lli w complained, that, notwith¬ 
standing what had been stated on a foimer oc¬ 
casion, no provision had been made for those 
incMtoiious persons who had served as put sets 
m the nav y. Many of them had been seen beg¬ 
ging in the streets, and one of them, who was 
of seven yeais’ standing, was in so distieased a 
state, ;.s to be compelled to t..ke refuge in one 
ol the vessels lor the reception of destitute s..a- 
iik n. A sum, not griuter th.rn that which he 
li al just moved to reduce, by suppressing the 
nduisui the two junior lords of the edmouliy, 
would go f.ir in ail nding relief to such pe..;on„ 

Mr. C.rokrr s.iid, tn.it the poisons to whom 
the lion, baronet had .uluded, U Cl G nut 
but ,-iupei nutnei ary clei ks, w ho had acted as such, 
ft was quite beyond the power of the board to 
atloid them any relief, without opening the dour 
to many claims which could not be complied 
with. Those who lud been purseis had been 
allowed luit'-pay to a ecu tain de.te, and to that 
date the bon. baronet would find it paid in the 
ecti mates. 

The resolution was then agreed to.— The 
following tesolutions wcie next put, and car¬ 
ried. 

“ That a sum not exceeding 320,000/. bo 
granted to his Majesty, for the pui chase of pro¬ 
visions for tioops and garrisons on toieign sta¬ 
tions, and the value or tations for troops to be 
embatked on boaid ships or wat and transports 
for the year 1818 .” 

chamber, teohmca’ly so called (but sometimes also tbe 
SinnUins Hoorn) re properly a eonva’.'t, e room, or 
rather the cominrtti e room, for all OJij'.i’uttees ap- 
po nv toil by tbe bouse on bills are ordered to meet til the 
Speaker’s ebainber. — Hut otlrerv reo, u ur the Speaker's 
toum, behind the eh :n , lor any mi rnber who is there 
at the puttin' of the question, has a ii'ht to have the 
question stated to lain ami to vote. Indeed, the 
tellers sometimes »o and tetelr members from that 
room, who are then compelled to vole.— -See the last 
edit, of liaised, v. n. pp. lSo-7. 

Mms 
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“That a aum not exceeding 178,948/. be 
granted to his Majesty, tor the expense ot tire 
transpoit seivice for the year 1818 .” 

OunNANtT Sf.rvk !•:.] On the motion of Mr. 
Ward, who stated that he should not be pre¬ 
pared to submit the whole of the ordnance 
estimates to the consideration of the commit¬ 
tee until after the holidays, a lesolution was 
agreed to, for gi anting the sum ot 120 , 000 /. 
on account, for the ordnance seivice of the pie- 
sent year. 

llu.ii Bali. iPi' of Westminster.] Mr. 
Marsh i osi? to mot e, in the committee ot supply, 
that a sum of poo/, be granted to the high bailiff 
ot Westimm-tu, to remunerate him lor losses 
which he had sustained, in consequence of the 
election of a member to seive in parliament for 
that city, in the year 1812. lie observed, that 
this was a case of pure, unmixed justice ; and 
that the claim came lecommended by a com¬ 
mittee, to which, four years ago, it had been re- 
feired. By thc-ir repo it, (piesented on the 00th 
of June, 1814,) it appeared, that the high bailiif 
had suffeud two specific losses; one, in the 
contested election for Westminster in 1807, the 
other in the election in 1812. In the former 
instance, he elected hustings, and provided poll- 
clcihs, without which, the election could not 
have been conducted to a fair and legal retui n: 
for it was evident that, in a place like West¬ 
minster, where the election was of a popular 
chaivctei, if those provisions were not made, 
scenes of liot and confusion would ensue, totally 
subversive of the rights of the electors. The 
high bailiff aftenvaids applied to the candidates 
to repay him the money which he had expend¬ 
ed, but his demand was resisted, and, on bung¬ 
ing an action agamst them, the Court of King’s 
Bench decided in tlicii favour, leaving him a loser 
to the amount of 1500 /. For this, however, he 
aftei wards obtained a compensation; and,inorder 
that he might not suffer any loss in future, the 
legislature passed an act, (ai Geo. lll.jto assimi¬ 
late elections in Westminstei to those that took 
place in other cities*, and to throw the expense 
of the necessaiy preparations on the candidate 
or candidates; out, at the same time, making it 
imperative on the high bailiff (which it was not 
before) to cause the election of hustings, and to 
rovide poll-clerks, in the fust instance, out of 
is own pocket. In their anxiety, however, to 
protect the high bailiff, pailiament neglected to 
provide for that anomalous and unforeseen case, 
the election of an “ mvoluntaiy candidate.” In 
consequence, the high bailiff, after the close of 

* Westminster fust sent members to p ulinment in 
the n isn of EcU. \ !■ It became a < I'y by r,pir >y 
creation, anrl not singly by making it I lie see of .1 
bishop, however siifliiient Hat of itself nnglit have 
been; the letters patent, which ereetcil the bishop 
nek, ordaining, i/iwrl to/a villa nos tin II ntmonuslnn 
etlnnc ct deiru/ps in perpehtum sit civila >, ipumitpir 
crctlnUm H csliimrin\tein vikuii. See Barer. Co. Lilt. 
109. b. .ind the Letters Patent in I Burn. Kefoim. 
page 246 of the Appendix. 
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the election in I8l2, having been refused the 
expenses to which he had been subject in the 
execution of the act, and having brought his 
action against one of the candidates for the 
amount, was nonsuited by a rather nice inter¬ 
pretation of the language of the act; it being 
ruled, that lie who had not solicited tq be elect¬ 
ed, although he was elected, could not be con¬ 
sidered a candidate: on whom alone, accord¬ 
ing to the words of the act, the expense in ques¬ 
tion was to fall. The high bailiff afterwards 
sued the other candidate for a moiety of the 
expense, and the defendant having suffered 
judgment to go by default, the damages were 
assessed before the sheriff. One moiety, there¬ 
fore, of the expense had been recoveied, but, in 
leaped to the other moiety, the high bailiff was 
still a loser. He now appealed to the com¬ 
mittee on behalf of that officer, and suiely, in 
common justice, he was entitled to be compen¬ 
sated for doing that which it was imperative on 
him by act of parliament to do. The object 
was small for the liberality of the house to ac- 
coid, but the loss was large for the high bailiff 
to sustain. It was impossible for any individual 
to come to the house with a more meritorious 
title. It was, as he had before observed, a case 
of pure, unmixed justice, and he should be sorry 
to impute to the house so slow a sense of justice 
as to imagine that they would refuse to agree to 
his motion, which was, “ that the sum of 800/. 
be voted to the high bailiff of Westminster, to 
reimburse him for the expenses attendant on the 
election for Westminster in 1812.” 

Mr. Bankes protested against the irregularity 
of this proposition. Had the applicant the 
smallest claim on parliament, which he denied, 
it was quite irregular, in a committee of supply, 
to piopose any vote except in the form of a 
grant to his majesty. Another irregularity was, 
that it was totally inconsistent with the piactice 
ot the house, for a member to rise up in a com¬ 
mittee of supply, and propose a grant for the 
benefit of an individual, even in the form of a 
grant for the service of the crown, unless the 
consent of the crown to such a proposition had 
been previously signified. Ilad his right hon. 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, re¬ 
ceived any application on the subject ? And, if 
so, had he intimated the consent of the crown i 
Without such an intimation, the motion of the 
hon. gentleman, even if its form were not in 
oilier respects incorrect, would be perfectly un¬ 
constitutional. Nor was this practice in the 
least calculated to give an undue influence to the 
crown. It has been the established practice 
from the time of queen Anne, that no applica¬ 
tion to parliament for a grant of public money 
should be made without the consent of the 
crown. It was a prudent guard which the 
house had set up against its own prodigality and 
inconsiderateness. If once it were allowed to 
any hon. gentleman to stand up and propose 
any grant to which a feeling of compassion, or 
perhaps of levity, might prompt him, the pro- 
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fusion and waste, of which they were accustom¬ 
ed to complain on the part of the crown, would 
soon be outdone tenfold by the exhibition of 
the same qualities in that house. On the irregu¬ 
larity of the proceeding alone, therefore, with¬ 
out any inquiry into the merits of the case, 
which he was nevertheless quite prepared to dis¬ 
pute, he would stop it in limine by opposing the 
motion. 

The Chairman (Mr. Brogden) apologized for 
an omission of duty. The consent of the 
crown had been signified to the proposition ; but 
he had omitted to communicate it to the com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Bankes observed, that that did not re¬ 
move his objection to the irregularity of the 
foim in which the hon. gentleman had brought 
forwiud his motion. 

The Chairman remarked, that that might be 
rectified by moving for the sum in the form of a 
grant to his Majesty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that the 
present application was unquestionably sanction¬ 
ed by the report of the committee four years 
ago; and that he had signified the consent of 
the ciown to the introduction of the subject to 
the ccnsideiation of the house. 

Mr. N. Calvert thought that the emoluments 
of the high bailiff’s office ought to be made 
known to the house.—It was a situation so valu¬ 
able as to be the object of purchase, and the ex¬ 
pense to which it appeared the high bailiff had 
been subject might be no unreasonable burden 
on him. 

Mr. Brougham said, he was always disposed 
to listen to the hon. member for Corfe Castle 
(Mr. Bankes) on questions of economy, and was 
one of the last men who would vote for an un¬ 
justifiable cxpendituie of the public money in 
giants, either to the crown or to individuals, 
but the present appeared to him to be a clatm of 
Msict justice. This gentleman had been sad¬ 
dled with an expense which the legislature 
never intended to fall on him, merely by the un¬ 
fortunate use, in an act of pai h.iment, of a word 
which was not technical, and which a court of 
law had construed in a sense different from that 
in which it was intended. The observation of 
the hon. member for llertfoid, that the office 
was pui chased, rendered the claim still stronger. 
It was an estate on which parliament had, by 
mistake, imposed a buidcn, which the purchaser 
could by no means have anticipated. Ami foi 
whose benefit was the expenditure in question ? 
For that of the public. To blunder in acts of 
pailiament, was not peculiar to the House of 
Commons ; but it was peculiarly imperative on 
that house to be accurate in every thing which 
respected elections. In the act under consider¬ 
ation that house had said, that the expenses of 
the hustings, &c. at Westminster, should be 
borne by the candidate or candidates. When 
those words were employed by the framers of 
tlie act, it was undoubtedly expected by them 
that whoever might be returned to serve for 
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Westminster, and who professed his readiness 
to serve, would be liable to bear his share of the 
burden. A case had, however, occurred, in 
which a member had been returned, who had 
not sought the honour, and it had b -en deter¬ 
mined by a coin t of law, that he could not be 
called a candidate, and that, therefore, lie was 
not liable to pay any part of the expenses. 
Under all these circumstances the committee 
were, in his opinion, bound in justice to make 
good the deficiency to the high bailiff. 

Mr. IVynn said, it was highly desirable that 
the report made by the committee four years 
ago should be reprinted, and in the hands of 
members, in order to make them adequate 
judges of the subject before they were called 
upon to decide on it. He had a strong objec¬ 
tion to the motion. Nor did it appear to him 
that thei e was anv blunder in the act. The high 
bailiff having brought his action against Sir 
Francis Burdett, for his portion of the expense 
of the hustings, &c. a court of law decided, 
that a man was not .a candid ite, who had not 
offered his services to the electors ; and that he 
was not liable to pay his share of the expenses, 
unless he had rendered himself a party to the 
proceedings. Were it otherwise, what intoler¬ 
able injustice might be inflicted on any man, by 
exposing him to the payment of some hundreds 
of pounds, in consequence of his being pro¬ 
posed to represent Westminster without his con¬ 
currence 1 If such a proposition as the present 
were acceded to, it would be advisable to pass 
a general bill, to declare how such expenses 
should henceforward be borne : otherwise par¬ 
liament would unquestionably be called upon to 
pay all future charges of a similar nature. The 
sum also appeared to him to be extravagant. 
He could not conceive how so large a sum 
as 8oo/. could be expended in the construc¬ 
tion of hustings, as the materials of which they 
were composed were not afterwards wasted. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that having been of 
counsel against the high bailiff, when he brought 
his actions, he could inform his hon. and learned 
friend, that the expense was about 1600/. In 
the action against Sir Francis Burdett, he was 
nonsuited ; but lord Cochrane, against whom he 
proceeded for a moiety of that sum, suffered 
judgment to go by default, and a writ of inquiry 
was executed before the shciiff. On that occa¬ 
sion, he, and a learned friend of his, minutely 
investigated every item of which the account 
was composed, and were unable to reduce it. 
The expense was not incurred merely by the 
pui chase of timber tor the hustings, but also by 
the hiring of poll clerks and their assistants, 
whom the high bailiff was bound to pay out of 
his own pocket. The act was temporary: it 
had either expired or would expire this year, 
and the question of its renewal might be dis¬ 
cussed hereafter; but in the mean time, justice 
ought to be done to the high bailiff. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that at the election for , 
Westminster in 1312 , no poll had taken place. 
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IIow, thtn, could such nn expense as boo/, be 
incurred in a few hours ? 

Mr. Brougham replied, that it was imperative 
on the high bailiff to have the he am :•> end the 
poll-clerks ready. It va.. impossible' foi him to 
know whether or not there v.oukl be a pol 1 , until 
the time arrived; and stuli a city as West¬ 
minster could not be exposed to all the tumult 
that would a i iso f’nan a delay in the commence¬ 
ment of tile poll, in the event of its being de¬ 
manded. 

Mr. ll'i/nr sard, ih.it the mi.4,.he was on the 
parted the high barhfi, in not bringing his ac¬ 
tion for the whole of the expenses against the 
noble lord, who was a candidate, and from whom 
he had obtained only , t moiety. 

Mi. Bathunt beg:,i d to inform the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that a motion was made on 
that subject; but the i our t IHd, that as thorewns 
no joint interest in the candidates, the liability was 
separate. The burden was thrown on the high 
bailiff alter he had purchased bis other, and he 
was, therefore,entitled to compensation. As to 
his 1.on. fi'end’s objection to the form of the 
motion, that might east! a be eb\ ial-J, by \ oting 
the sum in the shape of a grant to lrs Majesty, 
to enable lnm to ivnmmialn the high hailifl. 
He deprecated any luitb. r d"l.:e m the derision 
on tins claim. The n.Utei had b en beiore 
them for four - years, and ough: to he i later min¬ 
ed.—As to r.pimung the lejiort ol ihe com¬ 
mittee, the expense would be half as much as 
the sum now claimed. 

Mr. Barclay thought that the present: vote 
might go to establish an important pvt cedent 
that would apply to other places, in one of 
which—he alluded to the borough of South¬ 
wark—a considerable expinae had, on a 1 r»<• oc¬ 
casion, been tlnoun on the returning officer. 
He sugge.tul, th it tome legislative measuie on 
this subject should lie adopted 

Mr. Lo.ihai t oh'-ei. od, that the act in ques¬ 
tion was confined to Wes .minster, and expired 
in the piisure tear; but the house would do 
V/Jl it they regard'd the peace of that city, to 
adopt some further .legislative piocicdiugs on 
the subject.—As to iff question before the com- 
niitue, it should be rcnieml ered, that die high 
baildl was subject to die penalty of being pie¬ 
ce e-.f d against by lntlsc true ut or mfomiation, if, 
in rim event of an cl"ction, he did not in the 
first instance take on lnm.se If the expense of 
electing hustings and providing poll-clcik.s. He 
beggtd leave to say, in behalf of the high 
baditl, that, consulting the peace of dus large 
City, he, on the occasion in question, under 
very inauspicious circumstances, paid out of his 
own pocket above 1,500/. for the purpose of 
making the aiumgements p esciibeel by the act 
or parliament, li.df of tla.it sum he had never 
been repaid.—lie trusted, there lore, that this 
g- nt'a man, who had already been kept four years 
out of his money, would not be allowed to suffer 
. for his obedience to an act of parliament ; but 
that the committee would shew, in his example, 
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that when any duty w'a.s cast on an individual, 
for the public service, pailiament would not per¬ 
mit that individual to be injured in consequence 
of his perfoi mance of it. 

The Chairman intimated that the technicrd 
difficulty involved in the form of the lion, gen¬ 
tleman’s motion had been obviated, by con¬ 
verting it into a resolution for granting a sum 
not exceeding 800 /. to bis Majesty to enable 
him to icmuneiate the high bailiff of West¬ 
minster, & c. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it was 
evident that a burden was thrown on this gentle¬ 
man, which was not in the contemplation of 
parliament. The case was one of such peculiar 
hardship, that he should certainly not oppose 
the guru.—The house then resumed, and thc- 
repert of the committee was ordered to be ic- 
ceived to-morrow. 

Bi'U.thm; or ChcuChes.] The Chancellor 
of the E\ihiriite> having moved the order of the 
day, for I lie house to lesolve itocll into a com¬ 
mittee of the whole hous", to take into consi¬ 
deration that paitof the speech of the lord 'Com¬ 
missioners to both, house;!, on the opr mag of 
the session, which lek.ted to the buddiuj of 
churches, 

Mr. T:,’an/ lose, and said, that soon after 
I lie holidays he intended to move, that the raun 
granted liy pailnment for the ejection of a mo- 
nun :cpi to commemorate oui victories In sea 
and land, be laid out in the election ot a parish 
church or churches. 

The Ciianc ‘llor of the Exchequer said, that the 
subject to winch he was about to c.dl the .men¬ 
tion of the house was not conm ettd with that 
alluded to by the right lion, gentleman, in as 
much as an economic.d anangunent for the 
baddmg and enlarging of churches throughout 
the kingdom, was very different iiom the erec¬ 
tion o! a monnrih ntai cliuid, upon a great scale 
of ornamental architecture. At the same time, 
he was far iiom being disinclined to coincide 
with the view of the light hon. gentleman oil 
this subj -ct—( Hear, hear, hear )—for he thought, 
that if the right hon. gentleman would do him 
the favour te communicate with hint on the sub¬ 
ject, it would be found that they did not dis¬ 
agree. Ills own opinion was, that nothing 
could be mojc fit, than that national monuments 
should be rendered applicable to purposes of 
genc” al utility.— {Cheering.) 

Mr. Tierney i xpressed great satisfaction at 
what had fallen fiom the right hon. gentleman, 
ft was so much better that this view had been 
adopted in that quaitcr in which it could be most 
advantageously carried into execution, that he 
could not but congratulate the house upon it. 

The house the n resolved itself into a commit¬ 
tee, ar.d that part of the speech of the lotds com- 
missioneis to both houses, which lelated to the 
want of accommodation for public worship, wa« 
lead as follows: 

“ The Piincc Regent has commanded vis to 
direct your particular attention to the deficiency 
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which has so long existed in the number of places 
of public worship belonging to the established 
church, when compared with the increased 
and increasing population of the com try. 

u His Royal Highness most earnestly recom¬ 
mends this impoitant subject to your early con¬ 
sideration, deeply impressed, as he has no doubt 
you are, with the just sense ol the many bless¬ 
ings which this country, by the favom ol Di¬ 
vine Providence, has enjoyed; and with the con¬ 
viction, that the religious and moral habit: of 
the people are the most suie and firm foundation 
ol national prosperity.” 

* On the 2Ui|, of Man'll, 1711, her man-sty 
queen Auuc scut the following mr.-sage to the house 
of commons. 

“ Anne R. 

“ Mir majesty Inning revived aa address foul 
the ai chhishop, bishops, and eiMgV oi tin: p’.ovmcr 
of Cauleibury, m convocation assembled, to lecom- 
lliend to the pailiamnit the irri.it and ncer-suiy 
woik of building mou: ehurehes v.itlun tin: lull- ol 
mortality, is as.lenmsly please.! to approve so good 
and pious a design ; and do accoidie ;lv, vriy 
he.otily reeomiiicn I tile ejnynig on tl i -nine, to 
tins house, p.irticnl.uly in .md about lie' eiln - of 
l.oii ion and WYstminslei ; and die s not doubt hut 
ellectu.il can* will lie taken in lies maltci, v. Inch 
may he so nun h to llie advantage ol the pints slant 
I'-hgion, and tin linner estaldisliuicnt ol tin: i lunch 
of I iiul.iinl ” 

U liei eiipon the eoinmoiis resolved, “That the 
humble thanks of tills lions,■ |,e ir;limed to her 
in i|i -iy, tm her m,i)i sty's mud triacimr, iiu s .,iut, 
in ii i oimneudiiig mi good mid pious a d( sign, as the 
building of elmielus m and about the ciLu - of Lon- 
d .ii and Weslmmslri ; and to askriie her map sty, 
lb.it tins lioii'e will enable In r lir.i]< -.1 v to make an 
ellectual piovision for (lie I my nig on so good and 
ii I'essmya walk - " and appointed a i u.nmittn: to 
diaw up an addiis S up.in tl"* said n •oliilmn, and 
upon the d« bate ol the house. 

Aprl li. Mi. Ainn sley ri ported fiom the eom- 
lliittee, to whom the petition ot the minister, chiueli- 
wai.Iuls, .mil seveinl othci inhalntants oi <.'inu- 
iiii b, in ilie county ot K< nt, and sevcial other peti¬ 
tions, ucie rtlened, and who were also to iiiqniie 
wb.it monies remain m the hands of the coinmis- 
sioueis for icbmldmg the catliedial chinch of St. 
Paul's, and considci wb.it the pioduce of the duties 
m being, appiopi i.itcd for that pm pose, may umeunt 
to tor the tunc to emne, and make an estimate of 
vvliat will he neeessmy foi finishing and adorning the 
said ehm cli, and other the puipttis in the arts 
mentioned, foi building the intbcdral church ot 
St. Paul's; and also to consider what churches are 
wanting within the cities of London aiul Westmin¬ 
ster, and suburbs tlicicof, and report the same to 
the house; That the committee had eon-uleicd the 
several matteis to them tefeired, and had directed 
him to report how the same appealed in relation 
thereunto, and had come to a resolution, which they 
liatl also directed him to tepoit to the house, and he 
read the said repott and resolution, and afterwards 
delivered the same in at the table, wlietc the same 
were read, and the resolution agreed to, viz. “ That, 
in the sevcial pjnsbcs in and about the suburbs of 
the cities of Loudon and Westminster, 50 new 
churches are accessary to be elected for the re- 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer thdn rose, 
and said, that he believed there never had been 
a communication from the thione which was 
mote entitled to be received with gratitude and 
respect by the public, than that part of the 
speech which had just been lead. Moie thin a 
century had now elapsed, since P.u lianien:. 
had int'ufercd to promote the erection or 
places of public worship, and that intei Ter¬ 
ence, though attended with considerable ex¬ 
pense, had been very impel feet in its execution’ 1 '. 
Since that time, no fui flier steps had been 
taken by public authority. The population, 

e-ptinu of all Mich ns arc of the communion of tins 
chiiii Ii of fuglaiiil, computing 4,750 soul- to cue A 
* bi'ic|i.” mid then the said repotr was ichiici! !> 
i'ii. enn-jst. i,u i,n oi the committee of the who!* 
house, who lye i o to consider f.ntli i of tin* supply. 

A pi d The Speaker, with the house, w.ulid mi 
her majesty, ;<t St. James’s, with the following 
address: 

“ Mod gr.ie.oos sovereign; we your maic'.ty’s 
mo l d in.cl ao l loyal -'iih,cel-, the eonenoiis of 
<li.nl r.iitam in i-.u l.aiot- r rinbhd, have, willi 
the utmo.t satisfaction, lee- jy.-d your l)l.i|eslv’s gia- 
cinn- uussigo, iccoimiiet.ding to us the great and 
o i—s-my wink ol budding new chinches, in and 
iboul the cm.-sc! Ijiodou and Wo-t mi osier.—\\ ,» 
aie seir il.le luc. neco tie* want of them hath Con- 
tiilmti.l in the men,is. ol -chi ail and mcligion, ao.t 
■ Kill not fail tli rcfoic to do our part,- towards the 
supplying tli.it d. feet, h«-inpr entirely' di-jm-ed to 
piatmot" evciv thing that is for tin* interest or the 
established t’luuch, and the Honour of yom nu- 
|n-ty’s recall.—Neither the long expensive war in 
wliuli we aie engaged, nor the pressure of heavy 
debts, ii.ider win Ii we labour, shall hinder us from 
graining to yom mn;cstv wli.itevcr is necessary to 
aeiomplish so cm client a design, winch, we hope, 
in ly he o mean- ot drawing down blis-ings fi.mi 
I haven on all vour mop sty’- othci iindci takings, as 
it add- in tlu miiubi-i ot those place s, vv lieie the 
jn ly ei ■ of voin devout and faithful subjects will be 
daily otieud iiji to (lod, for tlie piospcnty oi your 
in pestv’s govciooient at home, and the success of 
yom ,o nt- abioad.” 

To win, Ii Ik i majesty returned this answer: 

“ (.’cut Ii .lien, y.mi aiiiliess is evtiemely accept¬ 
able to me, as it is a pi oof of your zeal for the in¬ 
trust fit the established church, and for the ad¬ 
vancement of iclui m: I will take c’jre that what 
you giant, -li.i'l, in t'.v v most speedy and efVeetu.il 
m.min i, tie applied to the goad putpose for which it 

is mti ud. d.’’ 

In the 9i!i of Anne, an act was passed (e. 02.) 
“ for ei ant lira Lo her inaje-ty several duties upon 
coals tm building 50 new churches in and about the 
cities of London and W'estmmstei, mul the suburbs 
tlicicof.” fly that art, her maio-tv was authorized 
to nominate commissioners, to inqmie m what pa- 
iishes the said new ehurehes were most necessary 
to be built, (with towcis or steeples to earh of them,) 
hut it was specially enacted, that one of them 
should be erected in the palish ol J:a*t Greenwich in 
the county of Kent. 

Jty the 10th Aune, e. U. the time given to til* 
commissioners by tin* iormer act was enlarged, and 
provision was made foi icbuilding the parish church 
of 67. Mai ij ffoolnoth, iu the eny of London, which 
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however, had been gradually increasing, and it 
was now little less than double what it had 
been when the attempt, to which he alluded, 
was made. It was not surprising, theiefoje, 
that the public should have looked with a great 
degree oi solicitude to some proposition of the 
nature of that which he was about to submit to 
the committee. Nothing, in fact, could have 
justified so long a delay, but the great difficul¬ 
ties which the state had had to encounter, and 
the long and expensive wai s in which we had 
been engaged. During that period, great ad¬ 
vances had been made in conferring upon the 
country the benefits of a resident and mode¬ 
rately endowed clergy; but still there ex¬ 
isted a melancholy deficiency in places of pub¬ 
lic worship. This want of accommodation, 
which had been greatly increased by the con¬ 
centration of our population in the metropolis, 
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and other great towns, rendered it the duty of par¬ 
liament to take this subject into their most serious 
consideration. Several parts of the metropolis, 
which, about sixty years ago, consisted of fields, 
weie now covered with buildings, and numer¬ 
ously inhabited, and many towns in the country, 
which were thinly peopled, contained at present 
several thousand souls. By the retui ns which 
had been laid upon the table, by the command 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the 
committee would perceive, that the number of 
churches and chapels in the different dioceses 
would not accommodate one half of the in¬ 
habitants. He believed, that, in support of a 
fact so generally known, he might rest on the 
ground of public notoriety ; but, as it might be 
more satisfactory to refer to official documents, 
he would take the liberty of directing the atten¬ 
tion of the committee to them. 


The first of those accounts contained the following abstract of the totals of parishes wherein 
the population amounted to or exceeded 2000 , of which the chinches would not contain one half. 




J Number nf Persons 

Excess of Population 

DIOCESE. 

POPLT AT ION. 

the 

Cliuidies and Chapels 

above 

the Cap ivitv of 



will contain. 

Churches and Chapels 

Asaph, Saint . 

0 1,537 

13,770 

47,767 

Bangor .... 

00,588 

7,420 

15,168 

Bath and Wells 

77,890 

18,020 

59,870 

Bristol .... 

70,-152 

14,904 

55,548 

Canteibury 

11 2,659 

25,720 

86,939 

Carlisle 

99,'70-1 

8,200 

31,104 

Chester 

950,788 

188,076 

762,712 

Chichester 

25,583 

10,540 

25,043 

David’s, Saint 

30,391 

5,510 

21,881 

Durham 

226,06 I 

4 1,769 

184,292 

Ely .... 

18,6.30 

7,040 

11,640 

Exeter 

221,162 

5.3,011 

168,151 

Gloucester 

53,202 

15,930 

37,272 

Hercfoid . . , 

32.-117 

11,500 

20,917 

Landaff 

34,638 

6,650 

27,988 

Litchfield and Coventry 

386,554 

80,131 

306,423 

Lincoln 

121,109 

37,650 

83,459 

London 

922,073 

132,787 

789,286 

Norwich 

52,042 

15,388 

36,654 

Oxford 

9,601 

4,000 

5,691 

Peterborough 

11,271 

2,650 

4631 

Rochester 

102,984 

24,100 

78,884 

Salisbury 

77.614 

22,030 

55,584 

Winchester . 

325,209 

59,503 

265,706 

Worcester ... 

82,512 

21,350 

61,162 

York .... 

581,375 

121,573 

459,802 

Total 

4,659,786 

949,222 

3,710,564 


was one of the J1 dm.ihes directed to tie rebuilt by 
the 22 (diaries t, II. but which, for Hie ci in ve¬ 
il if. rtcy of the inhubit tiifs, had been only repaired. 

In the l‘2th Anne, an ait was passed (e. 17.) to 
vest in the cornuie'-ionri's so much <<l the street near 
the May Pole m tin; Shawl, as should be sufficient 
to build one of the said JO churches upon. 


Ily the ’.tli C.’eo. 1. c. 14. it was directed, that the 
pansh t Iiiii eh oi St. titles in the Field*, in the 
countv of .Middlesex, should be rebuilt, instead of 
one of the said JO new churches. 

Jt appeals, however, that, after all these exertions 
on the part of the crown and the legislature, only 
eleven new chuichcs were built. 
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The second account contained the following abstract of the totals of parishes wherein the popu¬ 
lation amounted to or exceeded 4000 , of which the churches would not contain one fourth. 


DIOCESE. 

POPULATION. 

Number of Poisons 
the 

Churches and Chapels 
will contain. 

Excess of Population 
above 

the Capacity of 
Churches and Chapels. 

Asaph, Saint . 

28,057 

5,750 

22,307 

Bangor 


— 

- 

Bath and Wells 

1 

7,920 

36,087 

Bristol 

■ 

7,050 

38,791 

Canteibury 


6,900 

49,453 

Carlisle 

26,863 

4,600 

22,263 

Chester 

608,809 

85,462 

523,347 

Chichester 

16,012 

3,400 

12,612 

David’s, Saint 

16,391 

1,150 

15,241 

Durham 

Ely .... 

145,146 

21,356 

124,090 

Exeter 

110,722 

15,500 

95,222 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

14,336 

2,700 

11,686 

Landaff 

15,694 

1,900 

13,794 

Litchfield and Coventi y 

211,386 

38,559 

202,827 

Lincoln 

23,336 

4,150 

19,186 

London 

771,810 

S7,33G 

684,474 

Norwich 

Oxford 

27,977 

5,888 

22,089 

Peterborough 

4,871 

950 

3,921 

Rochester 

72,06 1 

13,900 

58,164 

Salisbury 

22,4 IS 

4,500 

17,918 

Winchester . 

252,008 

35,300 

216,708 

Worcester 

33,072 

5,300 

27,772 

Yoik .... 

370,175 

59,622 

3 10,553 

Total 

2,94 7,698 

419,193 

2,528,505 


From these accounts, he had extracted a list of several parishes, in which the excess of popu¬ 
lation above the capacity of churches and chapels was most enormous. For instance, in the Dio¬ 
cese of London. 


MIDDLESEX. 

POPULATION. 

Chinches and Chapels 
contain. 

Excess of Population. 

St. Dunstan, Stepney 

35,19'i 

4,000 

31,199 

St. George in the East 

26,917 

800 

26,117 

St. Giles in the Fields 

34,672 

2,500 

32,172 

St. James, Clerkenwell 

23,719 

1,400 

22,319 

St. Leonatd, Shoreditch 

43,488 

2,300 

41,188 

St. Mai y, Whitechapel 

28,000 

2,600 

25,400 

St. Mary-le-bone. 

75,624 

8,700 

66,924 

St. Matthew, Bethnal Green 

33,000 

1,200 

31,800 

St. George, Ilanover Square 

41,687 

8,200 

33,487 

St. Janies, Westminster 

30,000 

6,000 

24,000 

St. Martin in the Fields 

26,583 

4,000 

22,583 

St. Pancras 

47,000 

2,600 

44,400 , 


In Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, the po- 5.7,484 persons. This was the case in all the 
pulation was 45,ooo, and the churches and cha- ancient cities of the kingdom, of which the pa- 
pels would contain only 0 , 000 . In the city of rialies were in general small, and the churches 
London, however, the accommodation in the very numerous. N 01 wit h, Lincoln, Canterbury, 
churches considerably exceeded what the inha- and, indeed, all our cities which had their origin 
bitants required. That city contained within its during the supremacy of the church of Rome, 
walls 91 palish churches lor a population of were amply provided witli churches} but in those. 
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towns which had been built, or greatly enlarged, 
since the Reformation, the case was very dif¬ 
ferent. In Liverpool, out of 9'J,376 inhabit-' 
ants, 21,000 only could be accommodated in 
the places of public worship belonging to the 
established church. In Manchester, the popu¬ 
lation was 79,15!), and J0,9'0 only could be 
accommodated. In thov* two glacis, then, 
and in the parish of St. M n v lebone, their 
were 20 «,B(>9 prisons, who cmild not obtain 
access to their chinches and chaptls. The 
excess ot population, above the capacity of the 
places of public woiship, was certainly most 
sti iking in London and Ciicstn ; but, it appear¬ 
ed by the rctui ns which are then upon the table, 
that it was very great in some other dioceses, and 
more especially in Winchestri and Yoik. But 
the excess of population in different parishes, 
above the capacity of the churches and chapels, 
was not the only evil. There were many other 
religious duties, besides the peiformance of 
divine service, which a clergyman, hov/evei 
zealous and diligent, could not pioperly dis¬ 
charge, if he had a cuie of 50,000 souls. IIow 
was it possible to administer the saciament, to 
pci form the funeral rites, and celebrate U.ptLms 
and mairiugcs, m a solemn and impienr.e man¬ 
ner, in a cine so extensive? Where the duties 
were so numerous, it was men ally impossible 
that they could be performed with that ..ttention 
and investigation which they required. Imposi¬ 
tions might pass unnoticed, and thus the civil 
rights of individuals might be most nutenallv 
affected. fUcar.J To llhirtiatc this pait of his 
argument, lie would take the liberty of reading 
two sliort„e.\tiacts ftoni a valuable woik iccenlly 
published by the rev. Richard Yates, chaplain 
to his Majesty’s Royal Hospital, Chelsea. That 
gentleman gave the following account of the per¬ 
formance cl a Sunday’s duty fora fii'-nd :—“I 
attended at the chuicli'* at nine o’clock, on ac¬ 
count of expected mai ri iges, the rei vne was 
once performed ; then thi lull morning .service, 
the rector preaching the sermon : after the dc- 
parlureof thecongregaticn, the s rv ice for church¬ 
ing of women twice pel formed; afternoon, 
full Service, prayeis, and sei mon ; after which, 
seventeen children baptised ; ill. n seven funerals 
pci formed, the burial service read over seven 
times :—concluding between seven and eight 
o’clock in the evening : the whole of which, ex¬ 
cept the morning sermon, I pet formed as the duty 
of the curate ; and this was understood to be no 
nroie than the average Sunday employment.”— 
In another part of that woik (page !355.) the 
following statement was made by the rev. Cecil 
Wray, of the duties performed in the parish 
church of Manchester. “ There are, upon an 
average, from forty to fifty christenings every 
Sunday afternoon, besides christenings on the 

* The reverend gentleman’s work is in the form 
of a letter, (a second letter) addressed to the carl of 
Liverpool. The passage referred to occurs in page 
•B1: the name of the church is not mentioned. 
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week-days; and on some of the great festi¬ 
vals, as Christmas-day, Easter-day, and Whit¬ 
sunday, there are generally fiom one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and forty. On the 
first day of the present year, I myself chnstcned 
ninety-three children. Nor is it uncommon to 
have fifteen or twenty marriages at one time 
in the parish chinch. On the 6th of Februaiy, 
there were ninety -nine couples mai i ied.'I hi ough- 
out the whole of tire present year, the banns of 
maiii.igc published every Sunday morning for the 
first, second, and thiid time of asking, have sel¬ 
dom been less than one hundred and twenty in 
number, on one occasion they were one hundred 
and fifty-six.”—Having thus shewn the extent 
of the evil which now existed, the right hon. 
gentleman said, he should pioceedto state to the 
committee the outline of the remedial measure 
\vhich he intended to submit to them. lie pro¬ 
posed that a grant, to tile extent of one million 
spelling, should be laiscd by an issue of ex¬ 
chequer bills, and applied, as occasion might 
requuc, in the erection of churches and cha¬ 
pels, under the direction ot commissioners to 
be appointed by the mown, in the same man¬ 
ner as was adopted in the Lst session of par¬ 
liament, for the encouragement of public 
woi ks. This plan, he conceived, would enable 
the commissioners to cairy the great object 
into execution with more* certainty and effect, 
than could be done by an annual grant; and 
would also enable the people to ascertain the 
extent of pailiamentai v aid to which they might 
look. The giant miuht he exhausted in four or 
five veins, or piubably less; and he pioposeil, 
that the sums i .used in each yeai should be made 
good out of the aids of the succeeding year. In 
the mi'in of queen Anne, thirty-one commis¬ 
sioner true appointed by the crown: certain 
duties arising fiom coals were vested in their 
hands, and, in the whole, they were cmolcd to 
build and complete eleven churches. The* pie- 
sent grant would enable the commissioner to 
build a great number of chinches, not in the me¬ 
tropolis and its vicinity only, but in any district 
in the country in which they might appear to be 
wanted. In granting aid, they would be regu¬ 
lated by a combined view of tne extent and po¬ 
pulation of the different parishes, the want of ac¬ 
commodation in the existing churches, and the 
ability of the district to bear the burden requisite 
for supplying the deficiency. The public money 
ought only to be given in aid of a fair exertion 
on the part ot the district: where the commis¬ 
sioners were convinced of the inability of the 
district to complete the undertaking of itself, they 
would interfere ; but rather with a view to assist 
than to support the whole charge. He had al¬ 
ready observed, that, in many parishes, the po¬ 
pulation was too numerous, and the extent too 
great, for the pastoral care of one incumbent. It 
was desirable, therefore, that power should be 
given to the king in council, to divide any 
parish into two or more distinct parishes, for 
all ecclesiastical purposes* but without affect- 
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ing the poor, or other parochial rates. In all 
cases, however, the consent of the patron would 
be requited, astheutmost respect should be paid 
to private rights; and the new churches of such 
divided parishes should remain chapels of ease 
dui ing the incumbency of the existing incumbent. 
On Ins death, resignation, or removal, they should 
be lectories, vicarages, or perpetual curacies, 
according to the nature of the original parish, and 
be subject to the same laws and i emulations, as 
to piesentation and otherwise. In ady case, in 
which the commissioners should be or opinion, 
that it was not expedient to divide any populous 
palish into separate and distinct parishes, they 
should have power to divide them into ecclesi¬ 
astical districts, or to build, 01 aid the building 
of chapels, to be seived by cuiatesto be appoint¬ 
ed by the incumbent of the parish. In these 
cases, the patronage of the district church should 
belong to the pation of the parish-church ; the 
cuiates should receive sucli salaiics as the com¬ 
missioners should assign to them, and should not 
be 1 emov.'ble without the consent of the bishop; 
and no banns should be published, or nianiages, 
See. had, in any such church or chapel, until aftei 
the death, resignation, 01 avoidance of the in¬ 
cumbent at the time of the consecration of the 
church or chapel. The objects, tneieioie, to 
which the commissioners wo aid have to attend 
woe—1st, The complete ecc]esi.isnc«d division 
of paiishcs; e’dlv, The ciistiict division of pa- 
iit.lu s, not affecting* the endowments of the ex¬ 
isting incumbent; The bunding of parochial 
clnpi Is; and, as far as pos-able, aid for t!ic.se 
pui poses would be afford'd by paihament. L he 
i vi 1 of the gi( ut deficiency of churches nusc be 
appan nt toeveiy gentleman who heaid him, and 
it must be obv ious also, that, without the greatest 
exertions of parochial funds and piivate iibei.ihty, 
the munificence of parliament could not provide 
a sidhcii nt iemed\. Tlieie were twenty-seven 
panshes.ineachot which,thecxcessof population 
above the capacity of the chinches and chapels, 
was more than ooo souls; and it was estimated, 
tli.it not less than sevx nt y-cev n churches would 
be icquiied, to allotd such moderate accommo¬ 
dation as to allow one-thi.d of the inhabitants of 
those pai ishes to attend divine worship at the 
same time, lie had made no deduction for those 
inhabitants who wcie not members of the esta¬ 
blished chuich; for, without meaning any dispa¬ 
ragement to the dissenteis, he thought, that as 
the chuich deiivcd suppoit fiom all, it ought to 
provide accommodation for ail; and he believed 
that many who did not now attend the establish¬ 
ed church, had not voluntarily forsaken it, but 
that the church had shut her doors on them. 
{Hear, hear.) He had calculated that so many 
churches would be wanted to provide accommo¬ 
dation for one-third of the inhabitants, because, he 
did not think it necessary that the chinch snould 
be sufficiently large tocontain the wholeof the pa¬ 
rishioners at the same time; indeed, it was 
well known, that, owing to infancy, infirmity, 
sickness, and domestic avocations, a large 
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proportion were unable to attend; but, in 
oidcr that all might be accommodated in the 
course of the day, he intended to provide, that 
in the new churches and chapels, there should 
be an additional oi third seivice, with a third 
sermon, on Sundays, and on Good-Fnday and 
Chiistmas-day. But, after these churches and 
chapels were erected, there would remain a pro- 
digmus number of parishes which could accom¬ 
modate only a small portion of their inhabitants; 
and, therefore, without the co-operation of private 
funds, the intended measure would be very in¬ 
complete. The commissioners, he feared, would 
not be able to affoid assistance to parishes con¬ 
taining less than lo,ooo souls; but he looked 
with confidence to those persons who had ex¬ 
pressed a wish to aid the completion of so good 
a work. A very respectable society had been 
formed, and, from their contributions, he antici¬ 
pated great assistance. In the course of a few 
yeai s, therefore, if the Zeal and piety of the pre¬ 
sent day did not relax, every individual might be 
enabled to participate in the public worship of 
the established chinch; and he fervently hoped, 
that tliis most desirable object would be accom¬ 
plished, as he was convinced, (to repe it the words 
of the speech from the throne) “ that the reli¬ 
gious and moral habits of the people are the most 
sine and firm foundation of national prosperity.’* 
{Hear, hear.) It only remained for him to state, 
in what manni i the ministers, serving those new 
churches and chapels, were to derive their sup. 
prat. He intended to propose, that their incomes 
should anse from a moderate rent to be set on the 
pews, and lx' paid half-yeaily, on Cliristm -s md 
Midsummer-davs. It was, however, by no means 
intended, that the whole of the pews should be 
allotted to this purpose. On the contrary, he 
meant to piopose, that, befoie the consecration 
of any chinch or chapel, one seat or pew, suffi¬ 
cient to hold sic prisons .it least, should be set 
apait in the body or giour.d-floor of the church 
or chapel, and ucai to the pulpit, for the use of 
tire minutci and his family ; that other seats, in 
some other convenient part of the church or 
ch .pel, capable of containing not less than 
tour prisons, should be set apart for the use 
of the minister’s servants; and that pews, sit¬ 
tings, or benches, m every such church or 
chapel, to be matked with the woids “ Fiee 
Seats,” amounting in the whole to not less than 
one fifth, or one sixth, of the whole of the 
sittings, should be set apart for the use of 
poor persons, for ever. {Hear, hear, hear.) 
He had already said, that the utmost respect/ 
would be paid to piivate rights. Whether, 
therefore, the parish should be divided wholly 
or partially, the presentation of the new parish, 
or of the district church, would be vested in 
the patron of the original church. In the case 
of parochial chapels," the patronage would be 
vested in the incumbent of the parish, the per, 
son who was spiritually answerable for the con¬ 
duct of the whole. He believed, that the twenty, 
seven parishes to which he had already alluded, 
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embraced every species of ecclesiastical pa¬ 
tronage. The patronage of four was in the 
crown; of two, in the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury ; of three, in the bishop of London ; of 
one, in the archdeacon of London ; of six, in 
colleges; of two, in chapters or lay corpora¬ 
tions ; in one, the incumbent was elected by the 
parishioners; and the remaining eight belonged 
to private patrons. He would not occupy the 
attention of the committee any longer, and, in¬ 
deed, he could not but think that the resolution 
which he intended to submit to them would 
receive their unanimous approbation. This was 
a subject which came home to every gentleman, 
and he hoped, that they would consider itwithout 
any party feeling. On questions of such a 
description, there ought to be the greatest pos¬ 
sible unanimity of sentiment and spirit of co¬ 
operation. {Hear, hear.) —The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman concluded with moving, “ That his 
Majesty be enabled to direct exchequer bills, 
to an amount not exceeding one million, to be 
issued to commissioners, to be by them ad¬ 
vanced,under certain regulations and restrictions, 
towards building, and promoting the building 

* At the Restoration, Charles II. issued a commis¬ 
sion toseveial bishops and non-conformists, duecting 
them to meet in the Savoy, in the Strand, to hold a 
conference respecting a review of the liturgy. Tin 
commissioners met, but, after several debate-, the 
conference ended without an accommodation.—(All 
the papers relating to this proceeding are collected 
in a book entitled “ The Ifistorv of Non-Confoi unty 
as it was argued and stated bv commissioners on 
both sides appointed by his majesty King Charles II. 
in 16G1.” 8vo. edit 2d. 1703.) In 1068, another at¬ 
tempt to effect an accommodation between the church 
and the protesta.it dissenters, was set on loot by Lord- 
Keeper Bridgman, and otheis; an account of its 
failure is given bv Burnet. (History of his own 
Times, Vol. I. p. 249. See abo 4 Neal’s History of 
the Puritans.) Shortly after the Revolution, King 
William was very desirous of effecting an accommo¬ 
dation, and some steps were taken, but unsuccess¬ 
fully, for that purpose. (See 3 Keunett, 22.5.)—In 
1189, the duke of Grafton published a pamphlet 
entitled, “ Hints to the New Association,” and re¬ 
commending a rcrisal of our liturgy, ice. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1190, two pamphlets were published in oppo¬ 
sition to the Duke’s Hints. To these. Dr. Watson, 
the late bishop of Landaff, wrote a reply under the 
title of “ Considerations on the expediency of reus 
ing the Liturgy and Articles of the Church of Rngland, 
by a consistent Protestant.” In his Life, written by 
himself, vol. 1. p. 392, he says, “ I had at the time 
some conversation with the duke of Grafton on the 
propriety of commencing a reform, by the introduc¬ 
tion of a bill into the house of lords, for expunging 
tbe Atbanasian creed fiom our liturgy ; and wc had, 
ip a manner, settled to do it; but the strange turn 
which the French revolution took about that period, 
and the general abhorrence of all innovations, which 
ita atrocities excited, induced us to postpone our 
design, and no fit opportunity has yet offered for 
resuming it, nor probably will offer itself, in mj 
time.” In page 593, he says, in answer to a letter 
from the Duke, “ I concur with your Grace in wish¬ 
ing the motion (respecting tbe expunclion of the J 
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of additional churches and chapels in Eng¬ 
land.” 

Captain Waide grave expressed his approba¬ 
tion of the general plan of the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman. It was most desirable that the large 
part of our population, now unprovided for, 
should obtain accommodation in places of pub¬ 
lic worship. 

General Thornton said, the proposed measure 
had his full approbation. He hoped, that the 
money voted by parliament for the erection of 
a monument to commemorate our victories by sea 
and land, would be laid out in the building of 
churches and chapels. 

Sir Charles Monck thought, that the good 
effect of the measure proposed by the right 
hon. gentleman, would, in a great degree, be 
defeated, unless, the manner or performing the 
service in our established churches underwent 
considerable modification. Nothing was more 
likely to reclaim the dissenters—he did not 
speak this in an invidious se.nse—to the esta¬ 
blished church, than an alteration in the manner 
of performing service*. Without some modifi¬ 
cation, he was afraid that little moral and re- 

Athanas'an ereed from the liturgy) to lie made, and 
notice of making it to he given in the wav you mcn- 
. ion. No distance or business shall hinder me from 
appe. ring in my place in the House of Lords, on the 
day the point shall be debated, and standing up with 
my best ability in suppoit of your motion. You 
thought of mentioning the subject to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; 1 consider that as a candid proceed¬ 
ing, suited to the importance of the subject; and I 
suggest to Your Grace’s consideiation a cucunistancc 
of which you can form a much better judgment than 
1 can,—Whether it would not he proper to mention 
it to the King in Hie. first instance. The Windsor 
anecdote would induce me to think that the king 
would have no objection, and his concmrencc would 
facilitate the measure. Tint if he should object, it 
may then admit a deliberation, whether, in foro rnn- 
saenttrr, Your Grace should pincccd.” Iii page .795, 
he saj's, “ The Windsor anecdote here alluded to, 
was told me by the late Dr. Hcberden :—The cleigv- 
man there, on a day when the Atbanasian riecd 
».n to he read, began with II howver will he 
'sated, Afr. ; the king, who usually icsponded with 
a loud toiee, was silent; the minister repeated 
m an higher tone, his H hosoever; the king con¬ 
tinued silent; at length, the Apostles’ creed was 
repeated by the minister, and the king followed bun 
throughout with a distinct and audible voice.” 

Bishop Burnet wrote a great deal to illustrate and 
modify the damnatory sentences of the Athanasian 
ereed ; but. Archbishop Tillotson declared to him, 
“ The account given of Athanasius’s creed seems (o 
mo in no wise satisfactory. 1 wish we were well nil 
of it.” 

Sir William Foibrs, in his life of Dr. Beattie, I. 
271, says, When Dr. Beattie told the king (in a con¬ 
versation which he was permitted to have with him) 
that the Scotch clergy sometimes prayed a quarter, 
or even half an hour at a time ; his Majesty asked 
whether that did not lead them into repetitions ? The 
doctor said, “ it eery often did.”—■“ That,” said the 
king, "ldonot like in prayeTs; and, excellent as our 
liturgy is, I think it somewhat faulty in that respect.” 
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ligious improvement could be expected from 
additional churches. When he considered the 
state of things in those parts of the country 
where there was a want of accommodation, and 
adverted to the state of morals and religion in 
those parts which were most splendidly en¬ 
dowed, he was led to entertain considerable 
doubts as to the benefit which would be de¬ 
rived fiom new churches, without some far¬ 
ther change. In those parts of the country 
in which the population had increased most of 
late years, churches weie scarce, but there were 
many parts of the country where the population 
was very large in old times, greater indeed than 
it was now. In Norwich, for instance, there 
were 30 parishes, while, by the last returns, the 
population was only 3S,ooo. Was Norwich, 
with this ample provision of churches, a com¬ 
paratively moral and religious town ? He re¬ 
collected that Durham had also many churches, 
yet the population was only from eight to 
10,000, whereas Newcastle, a very large town, 
had not above four or five churches. But he 
never heard that Durham was more remarkable 
for morals than Newcastle. In travelling over 
England, he believed it would be found, that 
where there were most churches, the people 
were far from being the most exemplary in their 
morals. The churches were formerly open at 
all times, as they were now in foreign coun¬ 
tries, and the people were always going to 
them. There ought to be some modification in 
the manner of pei forming the worship—it ought 
to be more frequently performed in a day. He 
thought, also, they ought to take into consi¬ 
deration the present endowments of the church, 
and see whether there was not a large propor¬ 
tion of them employed in a manner not at all 
calculated to promote the interests of leligion, 
—whether the revenues of prebendaries, &c. 
might not be applied to the purpose for which 
money was now asked bom the nation at large. 
Nothing ought to be taken from the nation till 
an investigation into these things shewed the 
necessity of the measure. The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman had said, he wished the sum to be 
granted by pailiament all at once, rather than 
as the exigency of the case might require. He 
was not exactly of his opinion ; because, if they 

Bishop lloadley was friendly to an alteration of our 
liturgy.’ He says, “ Our liturgical foims ought to 
be inwil arid amended, only foi our own sake*, 
though there were no dissenters in the land.” Mr. 
Burke was averse to any a'trration. In 1772, when 
a petition was presented “ by certain of the Clergy of 
tin- Chuichof England. and certain of the Professions 
of Civil Law and Physic,” praying to be lelievrd 
from Subscription to the 39 articles, he said, (Sec 
Ins wmks, vol. 10. p 1. 8vo. edit. 181*2 )—“ Alter 
your Liturgy, will it please all even of those, who 
wish an alteiation? Will they agree m what ought 
to he altered 1 And, allot it is altered to the mind of 
evorj cue, you are no further advanced than if you 
had not taken a single step; because, a large body of 
men will then say, you ought to have no liturgy at 
all. And then these men, who now complain so bit- 
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were determined that the provision was deficient, 
they ought to make up their minds what was 
necessary to meet the deficiency. He wished 
to learn why they were to decide at once that 
1 , 000 , 000 /. was to be the sum ? Why so much 
as l , 000 , 000 /. ; or why no more ? He should then 
say a word as to where the money was to come 
from. He did not exactly know what there might 
be to spare in the church establishment; but he 
did not like to see the whole sum taken from the 
nation at large. He would much rather have had 
the light hon. gentleman come down to the house 
with a proposition for providing, in each county, 
some board of commissioners, or some tribunal 
that might have made a proper representation 
to parliament, and have stated that the popula¬ 
tion was too numerous for their churches, and 
they were willing to provide some portion of 
the expense of erecting others. He would ra¬ 
ther have had the money raised in such a 
manner, than from the whole nation, when it 
would of necessity be applied only to a par¬ 
ticular part. 

Mr. Gipps asked, whether the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman meant that no part of the money would 
be allotted to parishes in which the population 
was less than 10,000. ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the commissioners would not be able, perhaps, 
out of the money to be granted by parliament, 
to afford assistance to parishes containing less 
than 10,000 souls ; but they would not be pre- 
! eluded from doing so. The liberality of pri¬ 
vate individuals might enable them to provide 
foi the smaller parishes. 

Mr. IV. Smith wished to know, whether it was 
intended to make any regulations with regard to 
Scotland ? There were parishes in that country 
very nearly, if not quite, forty miles in length. 
He himself knew a church that was thirty miles 
I from some parts of the parish. He had received 
| a letter fiom Invernessshire, expressing a 
hope that when the measure was brought 
forward with respect to England, something 
would be done with regard to churches in 
Scotland. In that country, the labours of 
the clergy were very severe, and very insuffici¬ 
ently i eqiuted*. With respect to the obser¬ 
vations of an hon. baronet as to the religion 

terly that they arc shut ■ait, will themselves bar the 
iloor at.lies! thousands of utheis. Dissent, not satis¬ 
fied with toleration, is not conscience, but ambition.” 

* Mi. Cove, vicar of Sithney in Cornwall, m his 
“ Essavon the lie venues of the Church of England,” 
•second'edit. 1797, says that the whole provision of 
the ministers of the Knk of Scotland, was estimated, 
in the year 1755, at about 88,500/. per annum; 
which, being divided between 944 ministers, aflorded 
to each of them, on an average, an annual income of 
72/. This provision may have been augmented 
since ; hut, unless it has been considerably increased, 
the ministers are very insufficiently paid. But the 

corral state of our own eleigv is not much better. 
In Wales, they are very badly provided for, and are 
consequently very illiterate. The late celebrated 
bishop of Rochester, when bishop of St. David’s, used 
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and morals of different places, he wished onl v 
to say, that it was somewhat more difficult to 
obtain a knowledge of them than of the popu¬ 
lation. He believed, that if the lion, baionct had 
known the city of Norwich better, he would 
have spoken with more respect of its morals. 
Besides its numerous chinches, it had a consi¬ 
derable number of chapel?, belonging to dis¬ 
senters, which weie capable of containing a 
larger pioportion of people than those of any 
Other city in the empire. 

The Chancellor oj the Exchequer said, the 
church of Scotland had, in piopoition to its 
wants, equal claims to national auppoit; but, as 
the forms of ecclesiastical government in that 
jiartof the kingdom were :,o different horn those 
of England, it would be impossible to embody 
in the same act the provisions applicable to each 
country. His majesty's government, however, 
would not lose sight of the application. 

Dr. Phillimsre said, he peifect!) agreed with 
the right hon. gentleman as to the gnat im-1 
portance of the subject. The p! .n ol dividing 
parishes was most mateiud; it v.ni’lj ge. e the ! 
inhabitants of those places .1 bcttei opportuiiiiv 
of attending divine woish'p; and it would! 
afford tliem the advantage of the mm c immed’ate j 
pastoral caie of the several incumbents. Witri 
regard to patronage, the light lum. gentiem „• 
had pointed out the only piopcr mode oi ir 
being regulated, and he most completely agreed 
widi him. 

The resolution was then agreed to, and the 
report was ordered to be brought up to mot i ov. 

TithisLaws Amlmjaientisill.] The fol¬ 
lowing petition of landowneis, farmeis, and 
inhabitants of Grappenhall, was piesented, :.nd 
ordered to lie upon the table. “ That the 
petitioners have long been subjected to the 
grievous burthen of the tithing- system, which 
they have patiently submitted to in the hope 
that the wisdom of the house v. ouid devise 
the means of freeing the people of these realms 
from a grievance so oppressive; that the peti¬ 
tioners are called upon at this time, with in¬ 
creased promptitude and energy, to fey then 
complaints before the house, inasmuch as they 
are now required by the lector of the parish oi 
Cfcrsppenhali, to pay annually, in kind, the full 
amount of tithe for every species of animal and 
vegetable production arising from the lands in 
the said perish, in lieu of the moduscs, compo¬ 
sitions, or other payments which have been 
demanded and received for more than a centui y 
past, and which are recognized in several tcr- 
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I ricn which appear to have been exhibited at 
I visitations held in the years 1696, 1709, 1728, 
1778, and 1783, which moduses, compositions, 
or other payments, arc small in comparison to 
the demand now sought to be exacted; that 
the tithe system at all times, and more especially 
when enforced with the rigour winch is now 
attempted, cannot fail to be' a frui'ful soutce of 
vexation, animosity, and of disgraceful quarrels, 
between the clergy and their parishioners, and 
to oppose an insuperable bar to the benefits 
winch might and ought to flow from tire duties 
and functions of the Christian ministry; that 
the weight and buithen of tithes aie peculiaily 
grievous and oppiessivcin these limes of geneial 
distiess, and aic a subject of loud and general 
compl net throughout the nation; the petitioners, 
thnelne, eainesjlv pray tfe’ house will take this 
subject into iheir venous considtiation, and that 
they will devise the most effectual means to re¬ 
lieve a loyal, a patient, and a sutfeimg people 
1 •on? a hiaihen which entails only misery and 
vexation, which is the bane of religion, peace, 
cid jo.jJ p ighboLiibood; and which fosters 
aiscoiileri'., ill-will, arid strife.’’ 

Mr. C .i iitn moved the second rending of this 
bill. In I:...kmc that motion, he said it was not his 
mantion to trouble 1 he house with more than a 
few Vvunh . Considerable mi.uindei standing had 
taken place with regard to the bill, which he 
hoped would not exist, when its provisions 
were well understood. The question was not 
v.hvtliL.- any thing was to be taken from the 
church, hut whether it had a right to take what 
never p. operiy belonged to it? It was not his 
intention to attempt in any way to injure the 
cleigy, tut it was his wish tint justice should be 
done to all paities. Having stated thus much, 
he vvouU me: ely repeat, that he did not intend 
to pi .ss tlie first part of the bill, tdative to mo¬ 
dus es. 

Sir William Scott took the bill in Ins hand, and 
objected to it chu.se by clause, lie thought its 
provisions would seriously affect the interests of 
the clergy. Tiv. most important part of it, he 
s.ud, lud pcen given up as untenable, after all the 
pains tin had been taken to prepare the minds 
of the public foi its reception by elaborate ar¬ 
guments, \\ inch, it was now admitted, had total¬ 
ly failed of their intended purpose. However, 
lie was not disposed to forget the chantable 
maxim of ne mortuis nil nisi bon urn , and, there¬ 
fore, should not fling a single iejection upon 
its grave. He should only venture to express a 
hope, that it might impress a lesson of caution 


to complain, that he was compelled to oidain many 
prisons who knew no language hut thntot their mo¬ 
thers, and could scarcely lead and urite, because In 
could procure no others, and the stipend of the cu 
rates would not afford a superior education. In inanj 
parts of England, we have clergy, who, with nil tin 
Cicek of Cyril, have not mote than !0<7. a ye.ir.- 
The reveutte of the church of England has been 
. stated by two writers—the late bishop Watson, in ins 
** Letter to the Archbishop of (.autvijuvry,” printed 


in 1783, and Mr. Cove, in hi« work above mentioned. 
I’lic learned prelate says, that the whole income of 
the < Imrelj does not exceed 1 ,500 000/ which would 
ait yield, if it were equally divided, above 15(7. a 
year to each clergyman. It is so inconsiderable, 
therefore, as not to admit of any diminution ; but, 
he adds, that a somewhat better distribution of it 
• niaht be introduced, with much advantage to the 
-late, and without the least injustice to any indivi¬ 
dual. (See also his Life, vol.i. p. 159.) 

1 
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and diffidence with respect to the other provi¬ 
sions of this bill, all of which appeared to him 
liable to objection, though not in the same de¬ 
gree with the one, which, after being consider¬ 
ed as the great foundation of a reform, had been 
abandoned by its authors, as unfit to be further 
urged. He said, it would be necessary for him 
to go through the remainder of the bill clause by 
clause, for his intention was to dispute the pro¬ 
priety of its going to a second reading, and he 
had no other way of reaching that pui pose, than 
by disputing the propriety of the seveial clauses, 
for general piinciple it had none ; the only prin¬ 
ciple stated, was that which applied solely 
to the first clause, and that clause being now 
given up, and, of course, the piinciple on whiclt 
it was bottomed, there remained no genet al 
principle which professed to support the re¬ 
maining clauses, and, therefore, they could only 
be attacked separately, on their own provisions, 
lie was sensible that this necessity would im¬ 
pose a burthen upon himself, and a still heavier 
upon his audience; but there was no choice; 
the bill offered nogeneial piinciple on its behalf, 
and, therefore, could only be combated in its 
details.—The first remaining clause, (said the 
right hon. and learned gentleman,) is that which 
tegards real compositions, and it professes to en¬ 
act, that it shall not be necessai v to produce the 
instrument under which such compositions took 
place, but that it shall be sufficient to state it ge- 
n>‘ralJy, and preu* it by usage only. Heal com¬ 
positions were agreements, by which the pas son, 
with consent of pation and ordinary, granted a 
discharge for tithes in consideration of land 
orient. Tin se compositions were pi actio..ble 
till restrained by the statute of the ] 'Sth of Fliza- 
beth; and they hid bad the effect of reducing 
in an enormous extent the patiimony of the 
chm ch. ‘ The statute was made,’ says I.oid 
Coke, ‘ to prevent the decay of spiritual livings, 
dilapidations, the decay of hospitality, and 
the utter impoveiHiment of successorlor 
vain was the triple fence which the law 
had erected against improvident compositions 
in the vigilance of the paison, the p.itron, 
and the ordinary. The parson is a man 
often in a state of dependence, ignoiant of his 
rights, or, from a variety of causes, unable to 
maintain them. The patron has often an inter¬ 
est directly adverse to that of the benelice, if, as 
vciy frequently happens, he has lauds in the pa¬ 
lish upon which the lights of the benelice aie 
to operate. And as to the case of the ordinal y, 
it is evident that that can icach a little way 
towards the protection of the church. Se¬ 
veral of these oidinaiics are lay-pet sons, with no 
other connexion with the church than as pos¬ 
sessing a most anomalous authoiitv over it. 
And those who are the proper ecclesiastical 
magistrates of the church, can haidlv he expect¬ 
ed to give that personal attention wliich the ur¬ 
gency of the case requires. They are persons 
frequently living at a distance from the particu¬ 
lar spots where the compositions take effect; 
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sometimes peisons of an advanced time of life, 
and very generally persons little conversant in 
business of that nature, or enabled to act upon- 
their own knowledge and judgment in the par¬ 
ticular transaction. Those who are at all ac¬ 
quainted with what has passed under the land- 
tax redemption act, or widi what passes fre¬ 
quently under inclosure acts, can be no stran- 
geis to the very scanty protection which can be 
given to the property of the church, by the uni¬ 
ted cai e of al 1 these guardians together, although 
the best winch either the ancient or the modern 
law has been able to provide. After the first 
lervouis of the reformation had subsided, when 
men began to look about them more coolly, and 
to survey the wiecks of church property which 
that great event had, through the influence of 
human passions, unavoidably produced, it was 
found necessary to stop the further progress of 
evils, by restraining the power of alienation ; 
■nd this blessed statute, as it has been justly 
called, was one of the first-fi uits of a settled re- 
fbi ination. Since that time no real compositions 
have been made; but those wliich were made be- 
toie have been respected, where proved to have 
been : o made. Hut the law expects a proof 
that they weie actually made—that a mere 
non-usage of payment, which may have silently 
crept up, without any authoiity at all, without 
any otbi r foundation than the negligence or 
other default of an incumbent 01 two, shall not 
be consul,led as a dcraonstiation that the par¬ 
son, the natron, and the ordinary had all execut¬ 
ed a cent: act, bur, that some proof must be af- 
foideil that such a cent)act had actually exist¬ 
ed, i! it now existed no longer. And surely, this 
is no unreasonable requisition; when it consi¬ 
dered, that a mere non-payment is ju3t as consis¬ 
tent with a temporary agreement between the 
paison and parishioners, as one that is perpe- 
tu it, as being made under die proper authori¬ 
ties ior that dilution. Now, the indention of 
this clause is to throw down this karriei, to make 
it not at ad lequisite to si low that such composi¬ 
tion ever v. as made, but that its existence is to 
be aliened horn the mere fact of a non-payment. 
‘ It shall be sufficient, ’ says the clause, « to 
pi, nd and allege generally that a composition 
ieal was made befoie the i:;th of Elizabeth, the 
deeds 01 instruments of which have been lost or 
destroyed the mere pleading of all this shall be 
sufficient, without proof either of the existence, 
or of the destiuction. Suiely, nothing can be 
more evident, than that every bad modus will 
now be established in the form of a real compo¬ 
sition. For if it be sufficient merely to plead it, 
this may be done, and will be done, in all cases': 
no payment of tithes before the 13th of Elizabeth 
will overthrow it; for the mere plea will sustain 
it that such a composition did take place in due 
time after the date of that payment; and thus the 
whole family of bad muduses will gam a settle¬ 
ment under the style and title of real composU 
tions. Find that your modus will not do in its 
own ical character, and you have nothing to do 
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but to christen it a real composition, and then, by 
virtue of this clause, it will pass muster in spite 
of any anterior evidence that would have affect¬ 
ed its existence as a modus. This is no vain 
terror; for the attempt has been repeatedly 
made to put this change of character upon pleas 
of discharge in couits of justice; but the en¬ 
lightened vigilance of those courts has always 
resisted such attempts, and determined each 
plea by the rules that belong to its own original 
and genuine character, the modus by the evidence 
of immemorial usage, and the real composition 
by some evidence of the foimer existence of an 
actual contract.—The following clause appearsin 
a still stronger degiee liable to the same objection, 
of its being an attempt to supersede the necessity 
which the existing lules of law have established 
of producing some written evidence to support 
an exemption, which must have had a written and 
formal foundation. The pi eanible states, ‘ that 
whereas many lands, &c. were parcels of the 
possessions of the dissolved monasteries, and 
were granted away by the crown to be held 
under the same discharges from tithes under 
whu h they were held by the monasteries, and 
whereas by the loss of deeds and muniments, 

• it is become difficult to deduce regular titles to 
the descent of such lands from the privileged 
monasteries, inconsequence whereof (it is said) 
such dischaiges are likely to be lost, and 
the clergy to acquire tithes which the church 
never possessed.’ What is meant by this last 
assertion it i» very difficult to discover, because 
the tithes, before appropriation to the monaste¬ 
ries,must have belonged tothe parochial churches 
from which they were taken, and even after they 
were appropriated to these religious houses, they 
belonged to bodies which were as essential por¬ 
tions of the church establishment as the parochial 
churches themselves, and, in the notions of those 
times, much more essential; the members of these 
bodies being deemed and denominated, the Reli¬ 
gious, and the others, the meie Secular, clergy. 
In peroral, the original descent of such lands 
firm the religious houses is by no means so diffi¬ 
cult of pi oof as is insinuated in this preamble. 
1 he transfe rs of pi operty from the monasteries 
to the ci ove n. and from the crown to the grantees, 
wue executed in formal and authenticated 
modes— by deeds registered in public offices 
still existing, where searches may be made, 
though not, it may be said, without trouble and 
expense. But upon whom is that burthen of 
trouble and expense to fall? Upon the party 

* “ At the dissolution of monasteries by statutes 27 
Hen. \ HI. c. 2b. and 31 lien. VIII c. 13. the ap- 
piopiiHin ns of the several parsonages, which belong¬ 
ed to those respective religious houses, (amounting 
to more than one third of all the panslics in Kng 
land) would have been by the rules ol the common 
law riis.tppiopriatcd ; had not a clause in those sta- 
tut.s intervened, to give them to tho king in as 
ample a manner as the abbots, &c. formerly held the 
same, at the time of their dissolution. This, though 
peihaps scaicely defensible, was not without ew- 
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who has the general common-Iaw-right to tithes, 
or upon him who has no such right, to an exemp¬ 
tion, but who sets up a particular exemption front 
the general law, which he is bound to prove ? 
Surely, nothing can be more reasonable than 
that he should be charged with the production 
of his own evidences, and that it should not be 
thrown upon the other party to prove, in the first 
instance, the negative of a plea of privilege. 
Now what is proposed in the present clause for 
the just secui ity of church property- ? It is pro¬ 
posed by these careful guardians of the church, 
that, wherever it can be' shewn that such dis¬ 
charges have been enjoyed, and reputed to be 
lawfully enjoyed as far back as living memory 
can go, it shall throw the onus on'the other side. 
Is it possible to place such a matter upon a more 
insecure foundation ? It is within the reach of a 
single life to establish such an exemption. A 
patron, the landed proprietor of a parish and 
residing in it, has nothing to do but to present a 
subservient pastor (or two in succession) and to 
put about a report; which his tenants will very 
readily receive and propagate, that his lands 
ought not to pay tithes as having formerly be¬ 
longed to some distant abbey ; and it is a com¬ 
plete recipe under this clause for a perpetual ex¬ 
emption, unless the clergyman (presented pro¬ 
bably by the same patron) will take upon him¬ 
self the but then of giving it a most tioublesome, 
a most invidious, and a most expensive contra¬ 
diction. Strong nerves, a weighty purse, and 
pci severing habtts of inquiry, are, at least, neces¬ 
sary for such an undertaking; and the history 
of the church too often exhibits a lamentable 
deficiency in these qualifications. If this clause 
passes, there can be little doubt that the love of 
case, and the fear of reproach and expense, will 
carry it into very effective execution.—The 
next clause certainly does not affect the church, 
lor it is levelled only against lay-impropriators, 
who have better means of fighting their own 
battles, both in this house and out of it *. But 
it introduces the new and dangerous alteration 
into the law of tithes, of making mere living me¬ 
mory a valid foundation of these perpetual dis¬ 
charges ; and there is too much reason to ex¬ 
pect that such an alteration, so introduced into 
the law, will not confine itself long within the 
sphere of lay possessions of this kind; the 
analogy will be too tempting not to extend 
itself to ecclesiastical possessions.—The next 
clause put ports to legalize all the illegal aliena¬ 
tions of church property that have been made 

ample, for the same wits <Ioue in foimer reigns, 
when the alien priories (that is, such as were filled 
by foreigners only) were dissolved and given to the 
crown. And from these two roots have sprung all 
the lay-appropriations or secular parsonages, which 
we now see in the kingdom; they having been after¬ 
wards granted out from time to time by the eroivu. 
Sir H. Spelman says, these are now called impiopria- 
tions, as being improperly in the bauds of Jayincu. ,J 
(See 1. Blackst. Comm. p. 386.) 
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io violation of the statute of the 1 3th of Eliza¬ 
beth, between the date of that ’ statute and 
the year J 766, after such agreements, however 
sanctioned by the ordinary and patron, or by 
confirmatory decrees of chancery, were declar¬ 
ed to be invalid by a solemn decision of that 
court. .And it certainly is a very extraordinary 
thing how such a practice could have grown up 
under such sanctions in the face of that statute: 
but the fact is certainly true, that many ex- 
changes had been made of tithes, or lands, for 
lands within that period of time, and which 
are now upon better consideration pronounced 
to be illegal. It has, I believe, happened 
but in a very few cases indeed, that there was 
a difficulty in finding the representatives of the 
family which had been the party to the ex r 
change, and which certainly ought to be restored 
to those representatives if foithcoming, (for I 
agiee perfectly that it would be a monstrous 
injustice for the clergyman to keep both,) and 
if such representatives could not be found, I 
presume that the crown, upon an office found, 
would be entitled. Let that matter be duly pro¬ 
vided for in a separate and substantive bill; no¬ 
body could object to it; but I do not object 
to it, in the present case, merely on account of 
■ the society in which it is found; for it is 
objectionable in its own provision, that the ex¬ 
change, however mischievous and detrimental to 
the church, and impugned upon the ground of 
original injustice, is, nevertheless, to be con¬ 
firmed. Surely, it is exposing the property of 
the church to a most unreasonable hazard, to 
say, that, because the mere fiduciary possessor of 
a benefice (for such he is in legal consideration 
as applied to such a subject) has thought proper 
to make the most unjust sacrifice of the rights 
of his benefice for some private convenience of 
his own, that shall bind the benefice in all time 
coming, be the sacrifice ever so gross and palpa¬ 
ble. The more equitable mode of disposing of 
such a subject is to rescind the bargain,, and to 
remit the parties to their former possession. It 
could hardly operate with injustice in any case 
to the family who resumed the lands ; for they 
must have had possession of the other lands long 
enough since the year 1765, or before, to bring 
them back more than a sufficient indemnification 
for all voluntary expenditures in inclosures, 
and drainages, and other improvements enume¬ 
rated in die preamble to the clause.—The three 
following clauses lieing merely subservient to 
the execution of the clause just recited, will, 
of course, be involved in its fate, if it should 
be deemed unfit to be adopted.—The next 
substantive clause provides 4 that where by rea¬ 
son of inclosures, or other alteration of lands, 
the precise limits of lands covered by moduses 
cannot be precisely ascertained, there the court 
shall issue commissions to asceitain the lands 
so-covered, or set out other lands of the same 
owner sufficient to secure the same.’ How 
these commissions are to ascertain precisely 
lands covered by a modus, which lands are 
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described to be precisely unascertainable, is 
not pointed out, nor how other lands of the 
same owner are to be substituted, if the same 
owner has no other lands. These are both very 
materia] desiderata in the execution of this pro¬ 
ject, if it be otherwise fit to be adopted. If the 
lands can be precisely ascertained by a com¬ 
mission, they are certainly already within the 
reach of the powers of the court. But where is 
the justice of releasing the owners of prop, rty 
fi oni preserving the evidences of it, in the differ¬ 
ent arrahgements of it which, for their own ad¬ 
vantage, they choose to make ? Why is the cler¬ 
gyman to meet a claim which neither the claim¬ 
ant nor himself knows for what? If a man pleads 
a composition, it is his duty to know, and to 
set forth, for what he compounds. Why is the 
tithe-holder to be dragged into a litigation, with¬ 
out knowing what demand he is to meet ? and 
the explanation of the demand is only to be as¬ 
certained after the course of a long litigation, 
and of all the expense and anxiety that, may be¬ 
long to such an inquiry.—The last clause 
provides, ‘that where issues are directed for 
trial of moduses, compositions or exemptions 
informally pleaded, the court shall direct them 
according to the true sense and meaning of 
the parties pleading the same, and shall not 
be obliged to direct them in the same terms 
as pkjdcd that is to say, that the court is to 
know the meaning of tne paityin the claim 
he makes better than the party himself, and are 
to shape his claim for him, not as he propounds 
it, but as they choose to propound it for him. 
Certainly, if this is confined to mere correction of 
foim, it cannot be deemed otherwise improper 
than as it is perfectly unnecessary; for the courts 
have such a power already. But if it be meant to 
extend to a correction ot substance, surely no¬ 
thing can be more unjust than that the tithe- 
holder is to resist one demand, and after all the 
inconvenience incurred in that resistance, he is to 
find that the real claim is of a different nature 
and extent, and that the sagacity of the court 
is to provide him with a totally "new subject to 
which his powers of resistance are to be applied.” 
—Having thus examined the several clauses of 
the bill, the right hon. and learned gentleman 
asked the house, where could be the use of'going 
into a committee ? If he was right in his view of 
them, they could only be corrected by una/itura, 
one entire obliteration. If referred to a commit¬ 
tee, it could be only for the purpose of fi aming an 
entire newbill,difterentlyconsti ucted: that surely 
ought not to be attempted in a committee ; a bill 
professing to regulate piopeity of a very sa¬ 
cred nature, and which the legislituie had al¬ 
ways regarded, in spite of popular clamour, 
with peculiar tendei ness, ought to undergo the 
most deliberate consideration of the house in 
all pieliminary stages of legislation. It was 
enough for this bill that it was radically vitious 
in all its provisions; it was formed upon prin¬ 
ciples that admitted no prospect of reasonable 
relormation. He should therefore move, that the 
N n 
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but to christen it a real composition, and then, by who has the general common-law-right to tithes, 
virtue of this clause, it will pass muster in spite Uortipon him who has no such right, to an exemp- 
of any anterior evidence that would have affect- tion, but who sets up a particular exemption from 
ed its existence as a modus. This is no vain the general law, which he is bound to prove ? 
terror; for the attempt has been repeatedly Surely, nothing can be more reasonable than 
made to put this change of character upon pleas that he Should be charged with the production 
ot discharge in couits of justice ; but the en- of his own evidences, and that it should not be 
lightened vigilance of those courts has always thrown upon the other party to prove, in the first 
resisted such attempts, and duermined each instance, the negative of a plea of privilege, 
plea by the rules that belong to its own original Now what is proposed in the present clause for 
and genuine character, the modus bythe evidence the just security of church property ? It is pio- 
of immemorial usage, and the real composition posed by these careful guardians of the church, 
by some evidence ot the foimei existence of an that, wherever it can be' shewn that such dis- 
actual contract.—The following clause appearsin charges have been enjoyed, and reputed to be 
a still stronger degi ee liable to the same objection, lawfully enjoyed as far back as living memory 
ot its being an attempt to supersede the necessity can go, it shall throw the onus on the other side, 
which the existing itiles of law have established Is it possible to place such a matter upon a more 
of producing some written evidence to support insecure foundation ? It is within the reach of a 
an exemption, which must have had a written and single life to establish such an exemption. A 
formal foundation. The pi eamble states, ‘ that patron, the landed proprietor of a parish and 
whereas many lands, &c. were parcels of the residing in it, has nothing to do but to present a 
possessions of the dissolved monasteries, and subservient pastor (or two in succession) and to 
were granted away by the crown to be held put about a report; which his tenants will very 
under the same discharges from tithes under readily receive and propagate, that his lands 
which they were held by the monasteries, and ought not to pay tithes as having formerly be- 
whertas by the loss of deeds and muniments, longed to some distant abbey ; and it is a com- 
• it is become difficult to deduce regular titles to pfete recipe under this clause for a perpetual cx- 
the descent of such lands-from the privileged emption, unless the clergyman (presented pro- 
monasteiies, in consequence whereof (it is said) bably by the same patron) will take upon him- 
such discharges are likely to be lost, and self the but then of giving it a most troublesome, 
the clergy to acquire tithes which the church a most invidious, and a most expensive contra- 
never possessed.' What is meant by this last diction. Strong nerves, a weighty purse, and 
assertion it io very difficult to discover, because pci severing habits of inquiry, are, at least, ncces- 
the tithes, before appropi iation to the monaste- sary for such an undertaking; and the history 
ries,must have belonged tothe parochial churches of the church too often exhibits a lamentable 
from which they were taken, and even after they deficiency in these qualifications. If this clause 
were appropriated to these religious houses, they passes, there can be little doubt that the love of 
belonged to bodies which were as essential por- ease, and the fear of reproach and expense, will 
tiensofthe church establishment as the parochial carry it into very effective execution.—The 
churches themselves, and, in the notions of those next clause certainly does not affect the church, 
times,much more essential; the membersof these for it is levelled only against lay-impropriators, 
bodies being deemed and denominated, the Re/i- who have better means of fighting their own 
gioiu, and the others, the meie Secular, clergy, battles, both in this house and out of it*. But 
In gereral, the original descent of such lands it introduces the new and dangerous alteration 
firm the religious houses is by no means so diffi- into the law of tithes,of making mere living me- 
cult ol i)i oof as is insinuated in this preamble, mory a valid foundation of these perpetual dis- 
1 he transfers ot property from the monasteries charges; and there is too much reason to ex- 
to the Cl ow n, and from the crown to the grantees, pect that such an alteration, so introduced into 
were executed in formal and authenticated the law, will not confine itself long within the 
modes-by deeds registered in public offices sphere of lay possessions of this kind; the 
still existing, where searches may be made, analogy will be too tempting not to extend 
though not, it may be said, without trouble and itself to ecclesiastical possessions.—The next 
expense. But upon whom is that burthen of clause purports to legalize all the illegal aliena- 
trouble and expense to fall ? Upon the party tions of church property that have been made 

At the dissolution of monasteries by statutes 27 ample; for the same was dene in lonner reigns. 
Hen. VIII. c. 28. and 31 Hen. VIII. c. 13. the ap- when the alien priories (that is, such as were filled 
piopiunions of the several parsonages, which belong- by foreigners only) were dissolved and given to the 
oil to those respective religious houses, (amounting crown. And from these two roots have, sprung ail 
to more than one third of all the panslus in Eng the lay-appropriations oi secular parsonages, which 
land) would have been by the rules of the common we now see m the kingdom; they having been afier- 
law di-appiopriatcd; had not a clause in those sta- wards granted out from time to time hy the crown, 
tut,* intervened, to give them to tho king in as Sir H. Spelnian says, these are now called impiopi la- 
atnple a manner as the abbots, &c. formerly held the tions, as being improperly in the hands of laymen.’' 
same, at the time of their dissolution. This, though (See 1 . Blackst. Comut. p. 386.) 
perhaps scarcely defensible, was not without en- 
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in violation of the statute of the 13th of Eliza¬ 
beth, between the date of that' statute and 
the year 1 766, after such agreements, however 
sanctioned by the ordinary and patron, or by 
confirmatory decrees of chancery, were declar¬ 
ed to be invalid by a solemn decision of that 
court. .And it certainly is a very extraordinary 
thing how such a practice could have grown up 
under such sanctions in the face of that statute: 
but the fact is certainly true, that many ex¬ 
changes had been made of tithes, or lands, for 
lands within that period of time, and which 
are now upon better consideration pronounced 
to be illegal. It has, I believe, happened 
but in a very few cases indeed, that there was 
a difficulty in finding the representatives of the 
family which had been the party to the ex¬ 
change, and which certainly ought to be restored 
to those representatives if forthcoming, (for I 
agree perfectly that it would be a monstrous 
injustice for the clergyman to keep both,) and 
if such representatives could not be found, I 
presume that the crown, upon an office found, 
would be entitled. Let that matter be duly pro¬ 
vided for in a separate and substantive bill; no¬ 
body could object to it; but I do not object 
to it, in the present case, merely on account of 
the society in which it is found; for it is 
objectionable in its own provision, that the ex¬ 
change, however mischievous and detrimental to 
the church, and impugned upon the ground of 
original injustice, is, nevertheless, to be con¬ 
firmed. Surely, it is exposing the property of 
the church to a most unreasonable hazard, to 
say, that, because the mere fiduciary possessor of 
a benefice (for such he is in legal consideration 
as applied to such a subject) has thought pioper 
to make the most unjust sacrifice of the rights 
of his benefice for some private convenience of 
his own, that shall bind the benefice in all time 
coming, be the sacrifice ever so gross and palpa¬ 
ble. The more equitable mode of disposing of 
such a subject is to rescind the bargain, ana to 
remit the parties to their former possession. It 
could hardly operate with injustice in any case 
to the family who resumed the lands ; for they 
must have had possession of the other lands long 
enough since the year 17fiS, or before, to bring 
them rack more than a sufficient indemnification 
for all voluntary expenditures in inclosures, 
and drainages, and other improvements enume¬ 
rated in tlie preamble to the clause.—The three 
following clauses being merely subservient to 
thi execution of the clause just recited, will, 
of course, be involved in its fate, if it should 
be deemed unfit to be adopted.—The next 
substantive clause provides ‘ that where by rea¬ 
son of inclosurcs, or other alteration of lands, 
the precise limits of Linds covered by moduses 
cannot be precisely ascertained, there the court 
shall issue commissions to ascertain the lands 
so-covered, or set out other lands of the same 
owner sufficient to secure the same.’ How 
these commissions are to ascertain precisely 
lands covered by a modus, which lands are 
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described to be precisely unascertainable, is 
not pointed out, nor how other lands of the 
same owner are to be substituted, if the same 
owner has no other lands. These are both very 
[ material desiderata in the execution of this pi ob¬ 
ject, if it be otherwise fit to be adopted. If the 
lands can be precisely ascertained by a com¬ 
mission, they are certainly already within the 
reach of the powers of the court. But where is 
the justice of releasing the owners of prop rty 
from preserving the evidences of it, in the differ¬ 
ent arrahgements of it which, for their own ad¬ 
vantage, they choose to make? Why is the cler¬ 
gyman to meet a claim which neither the claim¬ 
ant nor himself knows for what? If a man pleads 
a composition, it is his duty to know, and to 
set forth, for what he compounds. Why is the 
tithe-holder to be dragged into a litigation, with¬ 
out knowing what demand he is to meet ? and 
the explanation of the demand is only to be as¬ 
certained after the course of a long litigation, 
and of all the expense and anxiety that, may be¬ 
long to such an inquiry.—The last clause 
provides, ‘that where issues are directed for 
trial of moduses, compositions or exemptions 
informally pleaded, the court shall direct them 
according to the true sense and meaning of 
the parties pleading the same, and shall not 
be obliged to direct them in the same terms 
, as pleadedthat is to say, that the court is to 
know the meaning of the pai ty in the claim 
he makes better than the party himself, and are 
to shape his claim for him, not as he propounds 
it, but as they choose to propound it for him. 
Certainly, if this is confined to mere correction of 
foim, it cannot be deemed otherwise improper 
than as it is perfectly unnecessary; for the courts 
have such a power already. But if it be meant to 
extend to a correction of substance, surely no¬ 
thing can be more unjust than that the tithe- 
holder is to resist one demand, and after all the 
inconvenience incurred in that resistance, he is to 
find that the real claim is of a different nature 
and extent, and that the sagacity of the court 
is to provide him with a totally new subject to 
which his powers of resistance are to be applied.” 
—Having thus examined the several clauses of 
the bill, the right hon. and learned gentleman 
asked the house, where could be the use of going 
into a committee ? If he was right in his view of 
them, they could only be corrected by unalitura, 
one entire obliteration. If referred to a commit¬ 
tee, it could be only for the purpose of fi aming an 
entire newbill,differentlyconstructed: that surely 
ought not to be attempted in a committee; a bill 
professing to regulate propeity of a veiy sa¬ 
cred nature, and which the legislature had al¬ 
ways regarded, in spite of popular clamour, 
with peculiar tenderness, ought to undergo the 
most deliberate consideration of the house in 
all preliminary stages of legislation. It was 
enough for this bill that it was radically vitious 
in all its provisions; it was formed upon prin¬ 
ciples that admitted no prospect of reasonable 
reformation. He should therefore move, that the 
Nn 
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second reading be postponed till this day six 
months. 

Sir S. Rom illy observed, that the course which 
the right hon. gentleman had taken was not 
quite according to parliamentary usage, in¬ 
stead of discussing the principle of the bill, as 
was usual, upon the second reading, the right 
hon. gentleman had examined each particular 
clause, as if the bill were in a committee. As a 
justification for this he had been pleased to say, 
that the bill proceeded upon no general prin¬ 
ciple, or, if any piinciplc was to be found in it, 
it was confined to the fiist clause, which was 
now abandoned. This, however, was a most 
i.'-fair representation. The piinciplc of the bill 
> ;o i-jace tithes, as far as they were alienable 
like other piopeity, upon a similar foundation 
with 'cspei t to evidence and to presumptions as 

other piopeitv lotted on; and this piinciplc 
would not be at all afLcted by the rejection of the 
first clause. To that clause he had always been 
unfat nuiable; he saw no reason why e\ ei v la id- 
holder who chose to set up a modus, though 
thoie might be no evidence to support it, should 
have a light, as matter of couise, to have it 
sent to be tiied by a jury. If the piescnt state 
of the law as to the directing of issues were to 
undeigo any change, lie would rather take a wav 
fiom a lector that right, which, he could haidly 
say by Lnv, but ce.t inly bv the present practice 
of the comts, he was in possession of —that of 
having evciv modus, however clearly established 
in proof, sent to bo tried by a jui y, meiely be¬ 
cause it was ins pleasure to require it. To the rest 
of the bill, however, he was in genual fiicndly, 
though there weie some clauses upon which h 
entertained doubt, and others which, he thought, 
might be considerably impiovcd in the com¬ 
mittee. lie could not understand why tithes in 
lay hands, or during the time they were alien 
able by the chuich, should not be open to simildi 
pit sumptions with all other propeity ; and wht 
a tide to tithes in a layman, instead of acquiring 
stiength, like a title to land, from a long pos 
cession, should, on the contrary, by the lapse oi 
ccmui ies, and the consequent loss of muniments, 
be rendered precarious and invalid. He con¬ 
sidered tithes, whether in the clergy or the laity, 
as saci ed as any other species of pi operty. The 
abolition of tithes, instead of being an act of jus¬ 
tice to the land-owner, would be the grossest 
injustice done in his favour. It would be to 
give him, who, by himself or his ancestois, had 
purchased only nine-tenths, the remaining tenth, 
to which he had not the shadow of right. But, 
as tithes ought to have the same protection in 
the hands of the owner as any other inheritance, 
it ought not to have that extraordinary and su¬ 
perstitious protection which, in innumerable 
cases, must produce great injustice. With other 
property, an undisturbed possession of sixty 
years gives a title against all the world, even 
against the crown. But where the church is 
concerned, a possession of ten times that length 
is not sufficient to afford a proprietor any secu¬ 
res. If a modus is set up as a defence to a 
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demand for tithes, and if it can be shewn that 
that modus had its origin at any time since 
the days of Richard I., (that is, within the last 
six hundred years) the modus is void.—With 
respect to compositions real, the statute of the 
lath of Elizabeth, which restrained them, had 
only a prospective operation. The legislature 
did not venture to do an act of such flagrant in¬ 
justice as to annul the contracts which had been 
made by persons who were at the time by law 
fully competent to make them. But the injus¬ 
tice at which the legislature scrupled, had been 
done by the courts of justice, wlifh, by refusing 
to receive any evidence of a real composition 
but the production of the instrument itself, had 
given to the statute a retrospective operation. 
The right hon. gentleman had been pleased to 
say, that there was no great hardship in this, 
because these real compositions were preserved in 
the registries of the bishops. But, with gieat 
submission, he believed that the right hon. gen- 
tl* man was mistaken. Very few were in ex¬ 
istence : in the course of a long practice, he had 
never sem more than four or live of them, and 
the vei y statement therefore, which was made 
by the right hon. gentleman, that, before the 
statute, such composnions had become vety fre¬ 
quent, and that the evil was then rapidly in- 
cieasing, contrasted with the very few instances 
in which they had since been established in 
courts of justice, proved, in the strongest man¬ 
ner, to how great an extent those decisions must 
| have operated retrospectively.—With respect to 
those lands which were foimerly pai t of the pos- 
I s. ssions of dissolved monasteries, and which in 
the hands of those monasteries were exempt from 
the payment of tithes, it was only proposed by 
the bill to dispense with the necessity of proving, 
by the production of deeds, that the lands 
were so held, and to leave the same room 
for presumption, from a long enjoyed exemp¬ 
tion, as applied to other property. To require 
the production of deeds in all such cases, wai> 
to require that which must often be impossible. 
The law as now acted on often operated to di¬ 
vest individuals of the inheritance which had de¬ 
scended to them through a long series of gene¬ 
rations, because their ancestors had not pre¬ 
served, and transmitted to them, those docu¬ 
ments which, in the accidents of private life, and 
the confusion of civil wars and public tumults, 
must necessarily have been lost or destroyed.— 
To so much of the bill as related to lay impro¬ 
priators no plausible objection could be raised ; 
and though, since the great case of the corpora¬ 
tion of Bury*, it had teen held by the courts of 
justice, that nothing should be presumed against 
a lay any more than against an ecclesiastical 
rector, yet the ground of that decision it was 
extremely difficult to discover, or why the alie¬ 
nation of this species of property by those who 
had foil right to alienate it, should be to be proved 
ri a different way from that of all other posses- 
iions. And all, indeed, that the right hon. gen- 

* The corporation of Bury, against Evans, T. 1739. 
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tleman could say upon this part of the bill was, 
that 'it was an innovation, and therefore dan¬ 
gerous, and that, if the law were so altered with 
respect to the laity, the example might be fol¬ 
lowed hereafter so as to affect the clergy. The 

I iretended innovation, however, was only to abo- 
ish an extraordinary anomaly in our law, and 
to make this part of it consistent with the rest 
of our judicial system; and there could be little 
danger that the example would be followed, un¬ 
less it were recommended by its beneficial effects. 
The truth was, that the present state of the law 
of tithes was injurious to the laity, to the clergy, 
and, what was still more important, to the true in¬ 
terests of morality and religion. It was such as 
to occasion and invite tedious, expensive, and 
vexatious litigations, often tuinous to the clergy 
who were induced to embark in them, and always 
prejudicial to their parishioners, by exciting hos¬ 
tility and animosity towards their pastors, in the 
place of respect and confidence. 

Mr. Wetherell said, that his ri ;ht hon. friend 
who opened the debate had with so much foice 
and accuracy developed the injurious tendency 
and operation of the bill, that he conceived it 
hardly possible to add any further explanation 
on the subject; he should, therefore, presume 
to trouble the house for a vei y few morm nts only. 
The bill, as originally framed, proposed to sub¬ 
vert the law of tithes in every one of its m iteii.il 
branches—in its general principles and maxims, 
in its rules of evidence and presumption, and in 
its rules of pleading. The whole system was to 
be completely expunged, and a new one substi 
tuted. Now, upon what notion was all this to 
be done ? The law as it stood at present had 
been long established. The doctrines anil prac¬ 
tice which were now represented to be so unjust 
and oppressive upon the land-ownei, the farmer, 
and occupier, carried with them the sanction 
of upwards of two centuiies—they were most of 
them as old as the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Surely, it was most strange to imagine, that the 
judges who had administered this system of law, 
should never have found out this imputed injus¬ 
tice and oppiession, and that they who ought to 
be indifferent between the payer and the receiver 
of tithes, should have gone on, invariably and 
uniformly, in a couise equally repioachrul to 
their unaerstanding and their impartiality. And 
yet, this reproach belonged to them, if the ideas 
of justice entertained by the hon. gentleman who 
introduced the bill were well founded, lie re¬ 
spected the opinions of that hon. gentleman very 
much on all subjects connected with the interests 
of the landed property of the country, and, any 
bill connected with those interests came unde 
very favourable auspices, if it was recommended 
by that hon. gentleman. But he must be allow¬ 
ed, on a very extensive subject of legal right and 
property, in the first place to inquire, what were 
the sentiments of those enlightened men, who, 
from the time of Queen EUzaoeth to the present 
day, hadgraced the 9eat of judgment in all the 
tribunals of the country. It they looked at that 
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question, they would find a perfect uniformity 
of opinion. The fact was very rem irkable, that 
no one judge, in any court, or upon any occa¬ 
sion, had ever complained of, or suggested the 
most distant idea of, the unfairness or hardship 
of any one of those principles, or those rules, 
which, by this late and modern discovery, were 
now stigmatised as so grievous and intolerable. 
That house was not, indeed, bound to wait till 
the judges called upon it to legislate. But.it 
was most singular, that, in the lapse of two 
centui ies, no man on the bench had ever had 
sagacity enough to make this discovery, or 
spirit enough to avow it. With regard to the 
provisions of the bill which were not give.! up, 
he thought they were of a kindred quality with 
those which had been abandon .-d, and he trust¬ 
ed that they would follow the same fate. One 
of those provisions related to a point of very 
ordinary occurrence, namely, the mode of prov¬ 
ing what is termed a real composition ; that is, 
a deed commuting tithes for an annual pecuniary 
payment, and supposed to have been entered 
into by the parson, the patron, and the ordinary 
before the restraining statute of Queen Elizabeth. 
If the occupier sets up a pecumaiy payment of 
this sort, in lieu of the light to tithes in kind, 
he must, as the law now stood, either produce a 
deed, or prove, by reasonable evidence, that 
such an instrument once existed, though it might 
have been lost and could not now be produced 1 *. 
The rule of law on tins subj ct was the rule of 
evidence, and the question was, what ought to 
be deemed reasonable and fair evidence that such 
an instiument had formerly existed. Now, it 
was purposed by the clause in question, to dis¬ 
pense with all evidence whatever, and to allow 
mere naked assertion, without the slightest cir¬ 
cumstance of proof, to be sufficient. How was 
this to be done ? Why, the occupier of land 
was to b‘ at liberty to allege, and plead gene¬ 
rally, tint there was a leal composition before 
the 1 3th of Eliz ibt-th, that is to say, in plainer 
teims, he would have nothing more to do than 
barely to affirm that there once existed a deed of 
composition, and that the deed had been lost. 
\11 I ntorical facts of times, dates, places, and 
names, were to be dispensed with—all the com¬ 
mon me.aa of circumstances, or payabilities, 
were to be reiiuercd unnecessary, and supplied 
by an ai biti ary and .bsolutc presumption. The 
original existence, and s ibsequent loss of the 
d i-d, was not to be matter of history or proof, 
but of simple imagination. It was to be an idea 
which, to bonow an expression of Mr. Burke, 
was to stand aloof in ail the nakedness and so¬ 
litude of met.(physic. 1 abstraction.” Surely such 
a strange doctnne as this, whatever term might 

* J.. the case o f Knight v 'laiscy, which was an 
appeal ironi tli Court ‘ K B. to the House of 
liOiah, me iule laid d-nvu ms, that where the deed 
tv mot he prod ..-ed. so in vtdfiiec must be given 
r 'jrring to tlic d<- .1, or shewing mat it did exist,, 
independent ef mere unp?. (2 Bos. anil Pul. 119.) 
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be given to it, was nothing short of a direct 
spoliation of the rights of the clergy.—The next 
clause of the bill was much in the same spirit 
with the former. It related to that species of 
defence, against the claim of tithes, which con¬ 
sisted in shewing, that the land from which the 
tithes were demanded foimerly belonged to one 
of the larger monaster ies suppressed by the sta¬ 
tute of Henry VIII. and entitled to an ex¬ 
emption from tithes on that ground. A defence 
of this kind depended on making out the propo¬ 
sition of fact, that the lands in question did be¬ 
long to one of the suppressed monasteries. Now, 
it was notorious, in cases of this sort, generally 
speaking, that the land owner, if his defence 
were real and genuine, could adduce evidence, 
not perhaps demonstrative, but evidence upon 
which a jury would be authorized to find, that 
the land did belong to one of those monas¬ 
teries. The archives of the court of augmen¬ 
tations, the proceedings under commissions, let¬ 
ters patent, and many other documents of a pub¬ 
lic nature, as well as the private conveyances 
from the parties who originally acquired the 
abbey lands from the crown, and other evidence 
of a documentary nature, were the sources of 
proof usually resorted to. Reputation might 
fairly be coupled with documents of this sort, 
and by these means a fair and tational conclusion, 
as to the identity of the lands as entitled to ex¬ 
emption, might be come to. Now, what was 
to be the new rule of evidence on this subject ? 
Why, all historical traces and descriptions, all 
deductions of the title to die property were to 
be done away with. The occupier was not to 
be called upon to identify the possessions of any 
given monastery by any ordinary means of iden¬ 
tification, but it was to be enough, if he brought 
forward a reputation, as far back as living me¬ 
mory extended, that the land belonged to one 
of the larger abbeys. Now, what was this, but 
to allow the most wild and vague rumour to 
ascribe to a monastery the possession of any par¬ 
ticular estate, without any one link or circum¬ 
stance of title, or connection, direct or indirect ? 
Her e again bare and naked assertion was to be 
substituted in the place of historical evidence. 
Upon the next clause in the bill he would make 
a few observations ; it related to cases of com¬ 
mutations entered into by an incumbent, by 
which he took land in lieu of tithes. Bargains 
of this kind had been constantly treated by the 
courts of law as rot binding in the successor, 
and he conceived the principle of allowing the 
successor to annul transactions of this kind to be 
so obvious, that it required no reasoning to sup¬ 
port it. lie said, many instances had occurred, 
in which a clergyman nad been induced, or per¬ 
haps compelled, to take a scrap of land, in lieu 
of the most valuable tithes. It was true, that 
when a subsequent incumbent re-claimed the 
tithes, a difficulty sometimes occurred with re¬ 
spect to the restitution of the land given as an 
equivalent; for, it was difficult to find out who 
was entitled to the land, or, sometimes, the 
parties entitled to it were so numerous, that, 
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practically speaking, there was no one to take it 
back again. Under those circumstances it un¬ 
doubtedly sometimes occurred, that the clergy¬ 
man re-possessed himself of the tithes in kind, 
and also retained the land given as an equiva¬ 
lent. Upon this subject he could only say, that 
he would willinglyconcur in passing a bill adapted 
to particular cases of that sort, in order to com¬ 
pel the land to be given up to the poor of the 
parish, or in any other mode, to be devested out 
of the clergyman. And, indeed, among the va¬ 
rious and extensive provisions of the bill, this 
single point was the only one in which he could 
give it his concurrence.—-There was another part 
of the bill which he could not ref lain fiom ad¬ 
verting to. Upon every other subject of pro¬ 
perty and title, upon every other subject of civil 
right, certain rules of allegation and pleading 
were laid down, to which it was necessary to 
conform. And the iules of pleading had not 
imposed any peculiar hardship on those who set 
up a defence against claims to tithes. But the 
law in this respect was founded on general prin¬ 
ciples, applying indiscriminately. But when he 
looked into this bill, he found a most remarkable 
and extraordinary innovation. The bill went 
almost the length of saying, that, in setting up a 
defence against tithes, the party was to be ab¬ 
solved from all rules whatsoever. Now, if these 
rules were founded in good sense upon every other 
occasion, why were they to be considered as 
operating too strictly on this particular subject ? 
Before he sat down, he would notice an argu¬ 
ment of a general nature urged by his hon. and 
learned friend opposite (Sir S. Romilly) who 
seemed to think, that purchasers of landed pro¬ 
perty were often exposed to loss, in consequence 
of latent and unexpected demands to tithe being 
brought forward. He, however, differed with 
him in that respect. Whenever property was 
sold as tithe-free, it was always sold at a much 
higher price, and the exemption fiom tithe was 
always presumed by the purchaser to be most 
strictly made out. But, if land was not sold 
with that guarantee, the purchaser took it at a 
less price, and subject to all contingencies. It 
was not often that the purchaser was injured. 
The learned gentleman concluded with declaring, 
that he had now attained considerable expe¬ 
rience in the law of tithes—that he could safely 
assert, that he had rarely known any fair, ge¬ 
nuine, and well-founded defence, either by way 
of modus, or composition real, or by way of 
discharge as abbey land, or upon any other legal 
and regular ground of •xemption or discharge, 
fail or miscarry. If he had thought that tne 
law, as it stood, prevented a good defence, when 
in reality there existed one, and intercepted or 
obstructed its success; he should have been 
ready to consent to new-model the law of tithes; 
But, being convinced as he was, that the opeia- 
tion of this bill would be to give validity to 
every bad and fictitious defence, and destroy 
the undoubted rights of the church, he could 
consider it as little less than a bill of direct de* 
privation, under the colour of a bill to amend 
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the law, and should give his most cordial sup¬ 
port to the motion of his right hon. friend. 

Mr. Smyth said, he could not give his assent 
to the bill. He had stated, when it was intio- 
duced, that he thought there were some diffi¬ 
culties on the subject, which it might lie im¬ 
possible to overcome, and he was satisfied, from 
the speeches of the right hon. gentleman (Sir 
W. Scott) and of the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man who had just sat down, that those difficulties 
could not be surmounted. The provisions of the 
bill were of a most injurious nature,as they tended 
to invade the rights of the church, which ought 
to be sacred, and, therefore, he flit it his duty 
to oppose the second reading. 

Mr. Curwen rose to reply. He said, he was 
far from being satisfied by what h id been ad¬ 
vanced on the other side, that the house ought 
not to go into a committee on this bill. The 
principle of the measure was not at all affected 
by the abandonment of the first clause. The 
principle which pervaded the other clauses was, 
to assimilate the law of tithes to that of every 
other property ; and he had not heard any thing 
to convince him, that the claims of the church, 
or of the lay impropriator, ought not to be limit¬ 
ed. The right hon. gentleman (Sir W. Scott) 
had rejected every kind of limitation; but it 
should be remembered, that the clergy had been 
secured in the quiet possession of their property 
by the acts which limited the dormant claims of 
the crown*; and was it too much now to 

* The first act that limited the claims of the crown 
was the 21 James I. c. 2. Lord Coke (5 Instit. 
188,) says, “ Before the making of this statute, m 
respect of that ancient prciogative of the crown, that 
nullum tempus net tin it regi, the titles of the king were 
not restrained to any limitation of time : for that no 
statute of limitation that ever wis made, did ever 
limit the title of the king to any manors, lands, te¬ 
nements, or hereditaments, to any ceitam time. 
Anil where many records and other muniments, making 
good the estate and interest of the subject, either by abuse 
or negligence of officers by devouring time, were not to 
be found; by means whereof, certain indigue and in¬ 
digent persons prying into many ancient titles of the 
crown, and into some of later time, concerning the 
possessions of divers and sundry bishopricks, dean 
and chapters, and the late monasteries, chauntnes, 
&c. of persons attainted, and the like, have passed 
surreptitiously in letters patent, oftentimes under ob¬ 
scure and general words, the mannors, lands, tene¬ 
ments, and hereditaments of long time enjoyed by the 
subjects of this realm, as well ecclesiastical as tempo- 
rail-. now to limit the crown to some certain time, to 
the end, that all the subjects of this lealmc, their 
heirs and successors, may quietly have, hold, and 
enjoy, all and singular mannors, lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, which they, their ancestors, or 
predecessors, or any other, by, from, or under whom 
they claime, have of long time enjoyed; this act was 
made and named from the house of commons, the 
body whereof consisteth of three parts. The first part 
is negative, and exclusive of the right and title of the 
king; the second part is affirmative, and establishing 
the estate of the subject; the third part secures the 
subject against the subject, viz. against patentees and 
grantees of concealments, defective titles or lands 
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ask, that the land-owner should be secured against 
similar claims on the part of the church ? Against 
limiting the claims of the lay impiopi iator, no 
satisfactory reasons had been urged. The lion, 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Wetlierell)had said, 
that no one judge, in any court, or upon any oc¬ 
casion, had ever suggested the most distant idea 
of the unfairness or hardship of those principles 
or those rules by which the law of tithes was 
governed. When he moved for leave to intro¬ 
duce the bill, he had cited several cases to shew, 
that the greatest Jaw authorities had, at different 
times, expressed dissatisfaction at the doctrine 
laid down in the case of the corporation of Bury 
ii. Evans, that nothing should be presumed 
against a lay, any more than against an ecclesias¬ 
tical rector j; and those authorities had not been 
weakened by any thing that had been said by the 
hon.and learned gentleman. The lion, and learn¬ 
ed geiftleman had borrowed an expression of Mr. 
Burke, and had been pleased to add, that this 
measure was a direct spoliation of the rights of 
the clergy. He was surprised, however, that the 
hon. and learned gentleman had forgotten, that 
Mr. Burke, who was certainly no enemy to the 
establishment, had strongly supported the motion 
which was made in that house in 1772, for leave 
to bring in a bill, for quieting the people against 
the dormant claims of the church f. It was a 
I great mistake to say, that any injustice was in¬ 
tended to be done, either to the church or to the 
lay impropriator. The sole object of the bill 

not in charge, and all claiming under them. A be¬ 
neficial law, both for the t hutch and commons eatlh, in 
respect of the multitude of letters patent, anil grants 
of these natures and qualities, and many of them of 
large extents and in generall wools, anil had passed 
through the hands of many indigent and needy per¬ 
sons, &e.” And, in folio 191, lie says. “ Of the be¬ 
nefit of this act. the poor doe participate as well as 
the rich; for hereby (amongst other things) above an 
hundred lay hospitals, having had priests within them 
in those days to pray and sing for souls, &e. (if need 
were) arc established against all vexations, and pre¬ 
tences of concealment.” 

JBy this act, the king was disabled from claiming 
any manors, lands, or hereditaments, except liberties 
and fianchises, under a title accrue d 60 years before 
the beginning of the then session of parliament, unless 
within that time there had been a possession under 
such title. Hut the efflux of time tendering this pro¬ 
vision continually more ineffectual, the 9th of (.corau 
III. e. 16, intioduced one of a permanent kind, t>y 
limiting the king to 60 years before the c am me net me nt, 
of the suit, or proceeding for recovery of the estate 
claimed. + See page 500. 

J On the 17th of Feb. 1772, a motion was made 
by Mr. Henry Seymour,for leave to bi ing m a hill,') for 
quieting the subjects of this realm against the dormant 
claims of the church.” The debate which followed 
is well summed up in the Annual Kcgister. “ A 
motion was soon after made, for leave to bring in 
a bill to quiet the possessions of the subject against 
dormant claims of the church. Many arguments 
were brought upon this occasion, to shew, that a 
limitation of this nature was as necessary with respect 
to the church, as it had been in regard to the crown ; 
and that there was no more reason why the people 
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was, to make the decisions of our courts consis¬ 
tent with the genet al rules of law; and for that 
pui pose, h.' hoped that the house would constant 
to go into a committee, when such alterations 
could be made in the enactments, and such pe¬ 
riods of limitation iixed, as might be deemed 
most just and reasonable. 

Mr.Brougham said, he admitted that the rights 
of the church ought to be sacred, that is, they 
ought to be as sucicd as those of other pro- 
pci ty, but, lie denied, that they ought to be 
rtioie sacred. The rights of individuals ought 
to be respected ; but, how often had the legis¬ 
lature interfered with them, for the benefit of 
the community ? It possessed the same power 
ovei the lights of the church. To shew that 
this powci had been exercised in eveiy pait of 
the empire, he refeued to the act of the lush 
parliament, brought in by the noble loid oppo¬ 
site (Lord Casilereagh) which abolished the 
tithe of agistment;—to the act of Charles I. 
who, on coming to the crown of Scotland, car¬ 
ried through a measure for the universal abo¬ 
lition of tithes in that country;—and to the acts 
passed in England, in the reign of Edward VI. 

should be disturbed iu their possession.-* iindei tin 
plea of immemorial time of the one, than under tb 
nullum temp’is power of the other. That the chinch 
now stood single, acting aaanist the lay subiccts of 
the crown, and supeiior, in point of law claims, to tin 
crown itself, and that every subject in this fiot 
country should be put upon the same footing, in 
point of common law. Installers were pointed out 
of the heavy grievances that attended the revival of' 
these dormant and obsolete claims ; and one in par- 
ticuiai, of a gentleman then presenr, whose family 
were losers to the amount of 1‘2(1,000/. by a bishop’s 
reviving a claim of this nature, though they had 
been in quiet possession ot the estate in question 
above an hundred years. 

“ On the oth<*r hand it was said, that this power i 
of reviving claims was absolutely necessary to the 
church, to pi rserve her from those encroachments, 
which the laity were always willing, if not endea¬ 
vouring, to make upon her, that she had been suf¬ 
ficiently stripped at the Reformatiun ; and that as 
om foiclathers then saw the necessity of what was 
loft beine for ever seemed to her, they for that pur¬ 
pose ordered that no length of time should be a ba’ 
to her claims. That the effects of this hill would fall 
particularly upon, and be peculiarly injmious to the 
poorer clergy, who were frequently unable to difen-l 
their tights, against the combination of rich farmers 
and the oppressions of their p*eat neighbours; tha: 
-the peculiar situation and qu«-k succession of ineum 
bepts, made them particularly liable to suffer en¬ 
croachments. and that it would be very hard, that 
•the weakness or inability of the present possessor 
should deprive his successors of their property, and 
of the Only means they had of support. That the 
nullum tempts claimed by the crown, was an engine 
in the hands of the strong to oppress the weak ; but 
-that the nullum tempus of the church, was a defence 
to the weak against the strong. 

“ It was replied on the other side, that most of these 
Objections were guarded agains. by the provisions of 
the hill, in which the limitation is considerably ex 
tended in favour of the clergy, and a period of tbiei 
incumbencies added to the sixty years which are al- 
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for exempting newly-cultivated land from tithe, 
for seven years; in the reign of William III. for 
fixing the tithe of hemp and ffax at a certain 
small sum; and, in the reign of Geo. II. for 
exempting madder from tithe. In all those 
instances, the legislature had interfered with t.he 
rights of the church, for the sake of the public 
good. Why, then, should not the property of 
the church be lert to the same legal protection 
which was deemed sulf cient for every other 
right? By the :i ‘2 Henry VIII. an undistuibed 
possession of sixty years gave a title against all 
the world; and, by the 9th of George III. the 
claims of the crown were limited to the same 
period. But, in the case of the church, where 
a modus was set up as a defence to a demand 
for tithes, the land-owner must go back to a 
peiiod of six ’hundred yea is # . He contended, 
that the claims of the church ought to be limited 
to a shorter period, in order that the laity might 
be secured in the quiet possession of then pro¬ 
perty. The gentlemen opposite seemed to for¬ 
get, that the clergy were the first to oppose the 
maxim, that nullum tempus oceurrit regi, and, 
accordingly, in the S9th of Elizabeth, an act 

low id to the crown in the same case; that the gen¬ 
tleman who moved for the bill, and those who stip- 
poiud it, wished, and were leady, to admit of any 
further ease oi advantage to the poor patoehiul 
elergv that eon Id be pointed out, and that did not 
stiike at the princip'es of the bill; and that the first 
of these had already made his proposal to the two 
metropolitans, and desired their lordships’ assistance 
in it. Cut that, in fact, the poor clergy were only 
the ma k upon this occasion to screen the rich ; that 
poverty was used as an instrument to protect riches, 
and necessity employed, to guard and defend luxuiy 
and superfluity. The motion was opposed by the 
whole force of administration, and it was much com¬ 
plained of, that a bill brought in upon public grounds, 
and apparently for the public benefit, should not be 
allowed a reading. The majority, however, was not 
so great as might have been expected the numbers 
being 117 to 141, who opposed the question.”—The 
Lord Advocate of Scotland gave as a reason in favour 
of the bill, though he voted against it, “ that a law of 
a similar nature had passed in Scotland, and that the 
whole kingdom, cleigy as well as laity, found the 
very best clients from it.”—It may be proper to men¬ 
tion here, that the clergy in Scotland receive no 
tithes, but are paid ccitain fixed sums by the pos¬ 
sessor of church lands. Their claims are not strictly 
speak.ng, limited to any period of prescription, but 
are subjected to the discretion of the couitof session, 
constituted by the act alluded to by the learned 
loid into a court of commissioners of tnndt, or 
church claims. Tin re is a further modification of 
those claims, by the right of all proprietors of church 
lands to have their lands valued by a regular process 
for that purpose, beyond which valuation no claim 
can at any period be set up by the church. The only 
subject.of litigation with them therefore is, what is 
called a process of augmentation, that is, an action 
before the comt of commissioners for an increase of 
stipend at the pleasure of the court, upon shewing 
that the actual stipend is less than the valued kinds 
iu the parish. 

* In Chapman v. Smith (2 Vcs. 506) Lard Unrd- 
wickc, speaking of the time at which a modus must 
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was passed, “ for the establishment of the former more respectable in the eyes ofthc latter 
bishoprick of Norwich, and the possessions of —harmony and peace would prevail between 
the same, against a certain pretended concealed them—the one would be more useful and suc- 
title thereunto He denied that any inno- cessful in their ministry—the other more sin- 
vations were intended on the property of the cere and religious in their conduct. (.Hear, hear.) 
church. The clergy had gained much by lapse Mr. Peels aid, he assented to the proposition of 
of time, and he did not wish to deprive them of thehon.and learned gentleman, that the property 
what they had acquired. Formerly, and, in- of the church was not more sacred than any 
deed, down to the reign of Elizabeth, they were other kind of property, considered in point of 
bound to provide for foe poor out of their tithes, absolute security; but there were some peculiari- 
The act of 21 Henry VIII. c. 13 . which regu- ties in it, which distinguished it above all secular 
laied the residence of the clergy, was made, not .property. The municipal laws of all countries 
only for the increase of devotion, and foe good bad provided a decent maintenance for their 
opinion of the laity towards spiritual persons, clergy; ours had established this of tithes, and 
but also “ for the maintenance of hospitality” it ought not to be rashly or wantonly attacked, 
and “ the relief of poor people.” But they Tithes were due of common right, unless by 
were now exonerated, from the burthen of pro- special exemption, either by a real composition, 
viding for the poor:—they were also released or by custom or prescription. The courts of 
from the charge of repairing the whole fabric law had decided what evidence should be stiffi- 
of the church, another condition on which they cient to prove this exemption, and the nature of 
formerly held tithes, being now bound only to that evidence could not be altered, without 
repair the chancel.—With respect to Jay im- greatly endangering the rights of the church, 
propriators, there existed no reason whatever It had been justly said, that a perpetual body 
why they should not be subject to the same with a perpetual duty ought to have a perpetual 
limitation which governed the property of all provision; but the non. member's hill, to say 
other persons; and, upon this point, at least, if the least of it, exposed their claims to a most 
on no other, the house ought to go into a com- unreasonable hazard. With this view of the 
mittee.—Upon the whole, there was nothing in subject, he felt it his duty to support the motion 
the principle of the bill either to injure, or of his right hon. friend, 
alarm, the clergy. On the contrary, he most The house then divided on the question, 
conscientiously believed, that an alteration of “ That the bill be now read a second time.” 
the present law of tithes would be most bene- Ayes l5, Noes 42. 

ficial to them, as well as to the laity. It would The bill was consequently lost f. 

put an end to those disputes and animosities Loxgitudk and Northern Passage Biix.jl 

which too frequently occurred between pastors The house went into a committee on this bill, 
and their parishioners ; it would render the Mi. Croker proposed, that the blanks regard¬ 
in' supposed to commence, says,—“ which the law was but one sect of Cluistiaus, the Catholics. Whe- 
of England, by a pretty extraordinary stiotcb, ami tlierlhc inode of paying the rl'M.gy, winch was then 
winch, I believe, no other couutry does, makes established, was the best winch could have been 
from the tian«portation of king Richard f. to the thought of, has been doubted by many. I think 
holy land.” — Sir W. Blackstone observes, that, there was none pieferable to it at that time; when 
“This rule was adopted, when by the stat. of Wcstm. all men were of the. same religion, and v hen that re- 
1. (3 Edw. 1. e. 39.) the reign of Richard 1. was ligion had some hold on men’s minds. The case is 
made the tunc of limitation in a writ of right. But, now much changed in both these points ; a variety 
since by the sta'. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 2. this period (in of sects have sprung up in England and Ireland, and 
a writ of right) hath been very rationally reduced to religion itself is not so highly esteemed as it was for- 
sixty years, it seems unaccountable, that the date of merly. Most men of fortune care little about relt- 
legal prescription, or memory, should continue to be gion, and they grudge the clergy what is due to them, 
reckoned from an aira so very antiquated,” (2 Comm, by laws which were made long before they or any of 
31.) their ancestors possessed the estates, which are now 

* See the observations of Lord Coke on this statute, saddled with the incumbrance of tithes.—It docs not 
in his 3d Instil. 191. In his 4th Instit. chap. Con- become any legislature to give way, on principles of 
sivtoiy Courts, &c. he has given the case of the equity, to the demands of these men : they arc as 
bishop of Norwich at large. evidently founded on avarice and injustice as if all 

t 3s the subject of tithes is very important both the copy-holders in the kingdom were to demand an 
to those who receive and those who pay them, and exemption from the payment of the lords’ rents, to 
as it has been recently ventilated fiom the press in which their estates have for many centuries been 
a variety of shapes, the Editor will take the liberty subject. But, on principles of utility, it may be ex- 
of extracting a few passages from a writer, whose pedient to sooth their prejudices, it their eornbiin- 
opinions on this matter were solicited by persons of tion is a powerful one, by listening to any change 
the highest,rank in church and state. The late Bishop which they may propose in i lie mode of paying the 
Watson, in a letter to the Duke of Rutland, then Lord clergy; provided the change be grounded on a pnn- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, (Sept 1786,) says, “ It is of use ciple, which they will not readily admit, that the 
to bear in mind the true principles of legislation, clergy be not plundered, and that the gentlemen who 
thoughitmaynotbealwaysexpedienttopractisethein. propose the change be not benefited by the plund- i. 
The clergy arc hired by the state, and they are paid by —The other point, which respects the payment mad • 
tithes. When these tithes were first granted, there by sectaries, has more difficulty in it; and it be- 1 
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ing rewards should be filled up by the same sums 
as in the preceding acts.—The resolution was 
agreed to, the house resumed, and the report 
was ordered to be received to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, March 17. 

Royal Asslnt.J The Royal Assent was 

comes peiplcxed indeed, when a great majority of a 
country is not of that sect which is established by 
government. The just principle is this : every man 
should eontr.bntc Ins due proportion to the mainten¬ 
ance of the ministers of religion, (for no statt can 
subs st without some religion,) and a Christian state 
should allow a co-establishment of the different sects 
of Christians ; that each individual might have an 
opportiimU of frequenting his own place of worship, 
without being burdened bv any additional payment 
to his own minister, exclusive of what he paid to the 
minister established by the state.—This co-establish¬ 
ment cannot, probably, take place in countries, 
which have been long accustomed to patronise one 
particular mode of worship, with a simple toleration 
of others , nor is there any injustice in its not taking 
place, whilst the majority of the persons of property 
in the country are of opinion, that it is more, lor the 
interests of the state to support one sect exclusively, 
than to support all sects promiscuously. The dissen¬ 
ters in England constitute, it has been said, a fourth 
part of the whole community; but they do not pos¬ 
sess, I think, a fiftieth part of the properly of the 
whole kingdom. Whether it would be advantageous 
to the state, that their ministers should be paid by 
the state, is a question on which I have had no occa¬ 
sion to form an opinion ; but I am clear in this, that 
they suffer no iu|iisticc in paying tithes, because the 
lands, out of winch the tithes issue, were sublet to 
that payment, ages before the name of a dissenter 
was heaid of. They may as justly be compelled 
(not to frequent a place of worship which they dis¬ 
like, tint is quite another thing) to pay towards a 
leligions establishment which they dislike, as your 
Grace and I, and many othor good wings, were com¬ 
pelled to contribute to the support of the American 
' h we reprobated from the first as impolitic 
t. The minonty in all such cases is rightly 
1 by the rmionty.”—In a subsequent letter, 
uie uisiiup says, “With respect to the subject of a 
commutation of tithes, l will state what I think just, 
and pernaps, expedient on that head. 1 am a friend 
to a commutation, because I am a friend to charity 
and good neighbourhood; I wish the commutation to 
be in land, because I would have the mean., of the 
clergy certain, and not dependent on the fluctuation 
in the value of money. The cry against tithes has 
not ai isen from any ew tort ion of the eleigy, either in 
this kingdom or in Ireland; hut it does now subsist 
in both countries, ami it obstructs in both the Chris¬ 
tian utility of the ministry, and on that account I 
wish to spe the occasion of such obstruction removed. 
—The quantity ot land which should be given in ex¬ 
change I pretend not to ascertain. The clergy must 
be contented, in the presant temper of the Irish, with 
what they can get: yet it ought to be so liberal a com¬ 
mutation, as will enable every parson to live credita¬ 
bly and hospitably in the midst of his parishioners. 

A proper provision being made for every minister, 
his ievidence should he made an absolute condition of 
his receiving it.—Pluralities and non-residence arc 
scandals in the ( hristian church, as a church, and 
mjuiious to those interests uf the state, for the pro* 
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| given by commission to the indemnity bill, the 
mutiny bill, the mutiny act mistake bill, the 
marine mutiny bill, and the West Indies indem¬ 
nity bill. The commissioners were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lord 
Melville. 

Gkeenland Fishery Oaths Bill.] This 
bill was read a second time, the commitment 

motion of which it is at the expense of maintaining 
a elergv.—One thing I beg to recommend to you, 
and it is an act of only pure justice—that none of 
the present clergy be compelled to aco.pt the com¬ 
mutation. If an act is passed, let it take place, 
either in such cases, as the piescnt incumbents shall 
of themselves dcstie, or as they shall severally die. 
There is no injustice in altering either the value of 
the benefice, or the mode of raising that value, when 
the property of the benefice reverts as it were to the 
state on the death of an incumbent; but there would 
be injustice in compelling the present incumbent of 
any church to accede to a change of property which 
he disliked.—In another place, the Bishop gives us 
the following information. “ In January,! 799,1 re¬ 
ceived from the Archbishop of C.antcibuiy a paper 
which had been sent to him by Mr. Pitt, and was de¬ 
sired to deliver my opinion on the subject '1 he pn- 
percontained a plan for the sale of the tithe of the 
country, on the same principle that the land-tax had 
been offered for sale ill the preceding session of par¬ 
liament. It was proposed, that the money arising 
from the sale of the tithe should be vested in the 
funds, in aid of public credit, and the clergy were to 
receive their income from the funds; the income, 
however, was not fo be a fixed income which could 
never be augmented, but was to he so adjusted as, 
at different periods, to admit an increase according 
to the advance in the price of grain. This plan was 
not introduced into parliament; it met, I believe, 
with private opposition from the bishops, though I 
own it had my approbation; but that approbation 
was founded on very different principles from that of 
aiding public credit; 1 did not indeed clearly see 
how, if the full value was given for the tithe, that 
credit would be assisted thereby. I remember ha¬ 
ving said to Mr. Arthur Young on the occasion, that 
I for one never would give my consent, and that I 
thought the houses of parliament never would give 
theirs to the sale of the tithe, unless its full value 
w'as paid for it. “Then,” said he, “ there is an end 
of the whole business; for unless the people in the 
west, who arc now most clamorous agamst tithe, are 
allowed to purchase at the price they now pay by 
composition, they will on their knees beg Mr. lhtt to 
let things continue as they arc.” I sent to the 
Archbishop the followingohseivation on the proposed 
plan, to be communicated to Mr. Pitt: — 

“ The Bp.of L.andaff is of opinion, that an income 
arising from the funds will neither be so permanently 
secure, nor so independent, as one arising from tithe. 

“ He is further of opinion, that the proposed 
change will much augment the influence of the 
Crown; which augmentation, he conceives, will be 
ultimately ruinous alike to the just prerogative of the 
Crown, anil the liberty ofthe subject. 

“ Notwithstanding these distant and contipgent 
dangers, he approves of the plan, on the ground of 
its tendency to amend the morals of the people, by 
extinguishing the discontents often subsisting between 
the clergy and their parishioners, on account of 
tithes, and on the principle of its promoting the agrix 
culture of the kingdom. 
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negatived, and the bill ordered to be read a 
third time to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, March 17 . 

London New Pkiso.w] Sir James Shaw 
piesented a petition of the prisoners being free¬ 
men of the city of London, and others a nested 
therein, confined in the wards of Ludgate, Gilt- 
spur, and Poultry, in the debtors’ prison for 
London in Whitecross street: setting forth, 
“ That they arc confined for debt in the debtors 
prison under writs issuing out of his majesty’s 
courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
exchequer, and by process of the lord mayor’s 
and sheriffs’ courts, whereby they are excluded 
from the important and highly .valued privilege 
of day rules during the four terms of court 
which enable the prisoners confined either in 
the King’s Bench or Fleet Prison to personally 
communicate with their creditors in a muen 
more efficient manner than can be done by letter 
or otherwise through the medium of attornies; 
and the petitioners most humbly beg leave to 
state to the house, that if in their wisdom they 
may be pleased to grant the same privilege to 
the prisoners, being rreemen of the city of Lon¬ 
don and others anested therein, confined in the 
prison of Whitecross street, they would then be 
enabled personally to wait upon their creditors, 
and make arrangements that would in many 
cases be highly advantageous to their creditors 
and productive of much happiness to the peti¬ 
tioners, their wives, families, and relatives; and 
they beg leave further to state to the house, that 
ciicumstanccs fiequently occur to unfortunate 
debtors which require tnat a full statem ent of 
their aff airs should be laid before a general meet¬ 
ing of their creditors by the debtor in pei son, 
and which the petitioners are prevented from 
doing, being deprived of the aid and benefit of 
day rules, and thereby accomplishing settle- 

“Ile considers the particular of the plan as well ai- 
ranged in general; but lie thinks that a fair valuation 
of the ipc.it nncl small tithes of each living should he 
made by proper commissioners; apprehending that 
the mode adopt< <1, when enclosures are made, is not 
applicable to lands now in tillage, and destitute of 
commnos. 

“ Hedoes not see that the abolition of tithes, on the 
enclosures of commons, (in fuluro), is taken into con- 
sidci.ition. 

“ 1 lc w islies that some provision might be made for 
the recovery of tithes which are now due by law, 
though the right to them may not, for various reasons, 
hate vet been prosecuted. 

“ He is desirous that the following points may he 
ascertained, before the measure is submitted to par¬ 
liament 

“ 1 st, What number of parishes ir the kingdom are 
now entirely exempted from the tithe of corn and 
hay ? 

“ 2d, In what number of parishes, subject to the 
aforementioned tithes, are the tithes in the possession 
of the parochial clergy ? 

“ 3d, In what number of parishes, subject to the 
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ments which might prove highly satisfactory 
and beneficial to their cieditors, and in many 
instances prevent their being obliged to have- 
recourse to the benefit of the insolvent net, by ex¬ 
plaining their misfortunes and awakening commi¬ 
seration in the breasts of their creditors; the peti¬ 
tioners could urge other strong arguments in 
favour of the indulgence they most humbly solicit 
fiom the house, but they abstain therefrom, con¬ 
fining themselves solely to the interests .of their 
creditors, on which grounds they most humbly 
pray that the house will be pleased to grant the 
privilege of day rules to the citizens of London 
and others confined in the prison of Whitecross 
street during the four terms of court, under such 
security and upon paying such fees to the sheriffs 
of London, or to such other authority, as the 
house in their wisdom may appoint, and as are 
now given and p.iid to the marshal of his 
majesty’s prison of the King’s Bench, or to the 
warden of his majesty's p: ison of the Fleet.”— 
The petition was oidcied 10 be printed, and to 
be leferred to the committee on prisons of 
London and Southwai k. 

Longitude and Northern Passage Bill.] 
This bill was reported, and ordered to be read 
a third time to-morrow. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Mr. Lamhton 
presented a petition from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
setting forth, “ That the petitioners are ardent 
admirers of the British constitution, and of those 
pnnciples of government which placed the house 
of Brunswick on the British throne, and there¬ 
fore view with deep concern and regret any 
dilapidations of that fiir fabric reared by the 
wisdom and virtue of their ancestoi s as the best 
means for preserving the natural, civil, and poli¬ 
tical rights of Biitons; that the petitioners view 
with much concern the great waste of public 
money by useless sinecures, unnecessary places, 
unmerited pensions, and exorbitant salaries at¬ 
tached to offices executed by deputies, and also 
greatly deprecate the undue influence exercised 

afore-mentioned tithes, are the tithes in the posses¬ 
sion of spnituil or lu\ coijiorations 

Iln iiul no more of this matter. If ever it is re¬ 
sumed, it will be propci to obtain aeeuiate answers 
to tlie three quest ons litre piuposed, that it may ap¬ 
pear how small a part of t he grievance of tithes is at¬ 
tributable to the paroehuil clergy. IN the answer to 
the petitions which weie exhibited to parliament and 
Cromwell, for the t.ik'ng away of lithe* m 
it is said—*• There are in England and Wales 9,725 
parishes ; and, though the one half of these rectories 
were not appropi lated as to the number, yet certainly 
as to the yeailv values, the ministers at this day 
have not one half of the profits of the tithes of com 
and grain.” 

If acts of parliament for enclosing commons and 
open fields, go on for twenty years more, as they have 
done for twenty years past, the grievance of tithe will 
he almost wliollv done away ; as in these acts the lay 
and spiritual on mis of tithes, generally acquiesce in 
receiving a portion of land in lieu of their right tif 
tithe.—(See the life of Dr. Watson, written by him- * 
self, vofi 1. pp. 243. 256: vol, 2. p. 56.) 
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by placemen, pensioners, and sinecurists in the 
house, contrary to the constitution and to the 
express letter of the act of settlement for the 
limitation of the crown and better securing the 
rights and liberties of the subject; that the peti¬ 
tioners regard the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act as contrary npt only to the British 
constitution, but to the legitimate end of all 
government, namely, to protect the people from 
wrong, and as depriving the subject of the bene¬ 
fit of those laws which aie his rightful and most 
invaluable inhentance, by which alone his life, 
liberty, and property, are protected; that the 
petitioners have deeply to deplore the great 
abuse of the power exercised by bis majesty’s 
ministers during the late suspension of the con¬ 
stitution,by which many ofhis majesty’s subjects 
have suffered much wrong, cruelty, and injustice, 
without even the ordinary forms of law, or any 
means whatever of redress ; and the petitioners 
therefore pray that the house will be pleased to 
summon to their bar all persons however high 
in office, who may have been guilty of such 
wanton abuse of power, and of such flagrant in¬ 
justice and cruelty, that they may suffer the 
punishment due to their enormous crimes ; that 
the petitioners know of no other remedy for the 
complicated evils which the nation suffers, and 
the wrongs to which they are constantly exposed, 
than a full, fair, and free representation of the 
people in parliament co-extcnsive at least with 
direct taxation; they therefore pray, that in 01 der 
to secure these important purposes, the house 
will without delay pass a law to this effect.”— 
Ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. Alderman Wood presented a petition from 
Rochdale, in the county of Lancaster, setting 
forth, “ That the petitioners, deeply impressed 
with the evils that have resulted, and the i uin 
that threatens to follow, from the injurious state 
of the representation of the people, inti eat an 
early attention to the question of parliamentary 
reform ; a great proportion, perhaps a majority 
of the house, so far from being the representa¬ 
tives of the people, are notoriously known to 
represent the interests of wealthy peers or trad¬ 
ing borough-holders, or to have purchased seats 
in the house for the express purpose of dispos¬ 
ing of them to the best advantage to the ministry 
ofthe day: dlich a state of pollution has entailed 
upon this injured country all the mischiefs at¬ 
tendant upon a state of corruption so gross; and 
being firmly convinced a radical reform in the 
representation, a recurrence to annual parlia¬ 
ments, and the adoption of universal suffrage, 
are the only means of preventing a fatal revolu¬ 
tion, they ask from the wisdom of the house 
those measures which can alone restore the con¬ 
fidence and secure the tranquillity of the nation; 
the petitioners further entreat the house not to 
suffer any bill of indemnity to pass by which 
his majesty’s ministers may be screened from 
the legal consequences of their injustice, be¬ 
cause, if they have done right, let them face 
inquiry, and depend upon tneir integrity and 
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the attachment of their country; but, if they 
have done wrong, if they have violated the con¬ 
stitution, if they have insulted the sacred rights 
of their countrymen, if they have thirsted for 
blood and shed it in indecent triumph, let them 
be amenable to the still remaining laws, and, as 
well as the people, be answerable to God and 
man for their conduct.”—Ordeied to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Sir Francis Burdett presented a petition of 
inhabitants of St. Matthew, Bethnal-Green; also, 
two petitions ol inhabitants of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; also, six petitions of inhabitants of Ash- 
ton-under-Line; also, of inhabitants of Sheffield; 
also, twenty-live petitions of inhabitants of Burs- 
lem, in the Staffordshire Potteries ; also, of in¬ 
habitants of Maiksbury; also, fifteen petitions 
of inhabitants ol the county of Middlesex; 
praying for a reform of parliament.—They were 
ordered to lie upon the table. 

Right of visiting Prisons.] Lord Folke¬ 
stone observed, that, pursuant to notice, he rose 
to move for leave to bring in a bill to remove 
certain doubts, supposed to exist, as to the right 
of magistrates to visit common or county gaols, 
under the act of the 31 fit of the present king. 
Whether it might be thought by some, that 
such a power should exist in the magistracy— 
whether it might be thought, by otheis, that 
such power should not exist, or whether it 
should exist in some cases, and not in others; 
all, he should suppose, would agree as to the 
propriety of having the law on the subject clear 
and explicit, and no longer capable of doubtful 
or forced interpretation. As the object of his 
motion was to settle the question, he could not 
expect any opposition. Ceitainly, the bill which 
he should feel it his duty to introduce, would 
give to the magistracy of the county the right 
to visit common gaols. But if the gentlemen 
opposite did not wish to aff'oid that right, or 
wished to limit its exercise in ceitain cases, it 
would be open to them in the committee to sub¬ 
mit enactments to those purposes. That doubts 
now existed on the subject was undeniable, and 
his great object was to put an end to them. The 
house would recollect, that, on the 18th of 
June, in the last session, he submitted a motion 
to their consideration, relative to the refusal 
given to the magistrates of Berkshire, who 
wished to visit the county gaol. (See Vol. I. 
p. I486.) That motion having been refused, he 
had preferred an indictment against the gaoler 
of Reading. The verdict of a jury had since 
acquitted him *. The whole question depended 
on the construction of the act of the 3 1st of 
the king, which was intituled, “ An act for 
the better regulating of county gaols and other 
places of confinement.” Some of the clauses 
of this act, referred to houses of correction and 
penitentiaries; but the fifth section enacted, 

“ that certain justices of the peace, appointed 

* See the Report of tho Trial in the note at the . 
end of this debate. 
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by the general or quarter sessions, shall, either 
together or singly, personally visit and inspect 
both the common gaols and other the houses of 
correction or other places of confinement, at 
least three times in each quarter of the year, and 
offerer if occasion shall require, and shall exa¬ 
mine into the state of the buildings, and the be¬ 
haviour and conduct of die respective officers, 
and the treatment and condition of the pi isoners; 
and furthennore shall, at any geneial or quarter 
sessions, make a report in writing of the state 
and condition of the same, and of all abuses 
which may occur to their observation; and the 
chairman of the said sessions is hereby required 
to call upon the said visitors for 6ucn report.” 
It is moreover in the same section expressly de¬ 
clared, that “ It shall be lawful for every justice 
of the peace for such county, riding, or division, 
of his own accord, and without being appointed 
a visitor, to enter into and examine the same at 
such time or times, and as often as he shall think 
fit, and if he shall discover any abuses therein, 
he is requited to' report them in writing at the 
next general or quarter sessions of the peace.” 
By the fiist part of this clause, it appeared to 
him, that the law was express, and not only 
gave permission, but rendered it imperative upon 
magistrates to visit the prisoners. There was 
no exception as to state prisoners: it was a 
general imperative dii ection, that they shall visit 
the gaols, and inquire into the state of the 
pi isoners. The si cond part of the clause was 
not imperativ ■, but it authorized magistrates to 
enter into gaols, and examine into the treat¬ 
ment oi the prisoners. With respect to that 
veidict, having himself attended most minutely 
to the trial, he must say, that if the charge of 
the judge who presided, did not actually direct, 
it bore so strong to the one side as to lead to 
the acquittal of the defendant. He felt that he 
should not have done his duty, if he had net; 

* Neither does it bear that meaning'n our ancient 
■writers. Solitary confinement was unknown to t'-e old 
laws of I upland. When a pci m own-, conunilled .o 
prison for an olf-Mice that was not bailable ir he could 
not fir 'I nail, he was committed, thereto i email , sub 
snivel et urcla custodA, till delivered bv duecomse of 
law Those words bv no means _,•» titled solita y im¬ 
prisonment. He was m sale A custodiA, while he con¬ 
tinued in the eusto 'y of the gau'e- aim he was in arc/A 
uistod A, while tie was withi 'he four walls of the pri¬ 
son. Still less did those words justify a gaoler in fet 
tenng a prisoner, unless he was unruly, or had at¬ 
tempted to escape. The billowing is the humane Jail■ 
guage of our ancient law givers: *■ Custodes pcenntn sibt 
commissoi nm non augra/it, nec ros torqueant • sed omrii 
scevitia remota, ptelatcque adhtbua, judtcia debite ex 
eqvanlur. (Met. lib. l.c. 26.)—Ldrd Coke, in his 3d 
Inst tiite, fo. 34, says, “ It is now necessary to be 
known, how prisoners (to speak once for all) com¬ 
mitted for tieason, or any other offence ought to be de¬ 
meaned in prison. Bracton (lib. 3. fol. 105.) saith, 
Solent presides in carcere continendos damnare, ut in 
vincults contineantur, sed hnjusmodt interdicta sunt a 
lege, quia career ad continendos, non adpuniendos haberi 
debeat .” i-’lcta says, (lib. 1. c. 26.) “ Otnnes avtem 
ettachiabdcs licet vicecontiti in pnsona cusiodire, ftY, 
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complained of what fully and solemnly struck 
him as the partiality of the judge, not a personal 
partiality, but a marked partiality to one side of 
the question. This impression of his conduct, 
he felt at the time—he felt it the stronger the 
more he considered it, as being demonstrated 
in the whole of the summing up. Though it 
was a question, on cacn side of which, it ap¬ 
peared to him, a great deal might be advanced— 
though it was a subject the most removed from 
any very decisive opinion, yet it was remarkable, 
that the learned judge who tried it, who confess¬ 
edly had turned his attention to it, and consulted 
authorities, could not find any one argument, 
but what bore on the one side. He verily be¬ 
lieved, that on any question where the govern¬ 
ment was the one party, and himself the other, 
he should not stand a chance of a verdict. 
If this act did not apply to common or county 
gaols, why did the legislature pass it ? If these 
prisons were excluded, the act was wholly un¬ 
necessary. By the 24th of George II. and 
the 19 th of George III. houses of correction 
and other prisons of that character, weie open 
to the visiting magistrates—so that, as applicable 
to them, it was not wanting. At the late trial, 
the lieutenant of the tower was brought for¬ 
ward, with his portmanteau stuffed with warrants, 
from the year 1660 down to 1817, for the sole 
purpose of establishing the intei pretation to be 
put on the terms, safe and close custody. He 
(Lord F.) denied the propriety of the interpre¬ 
tation that had been put on those words. In 
the common acceptation of the English language, 
the woid close did not bear the meaning of 
solitary *, From the year 1 791 down to the pre¬ 
sent time, the magistrates had always visited the 
prisons; and, indeed, under tire recent suspen¬ 
sion, in various other counties, no such obstruc¬ 
tion as was " iven to the Berkshire magistrates, 
had taken place. But, even if the usage had 

non tamen ad puniend', sed ad cast <head AV.” The 
Mirror of Justices says (c. 5. s 1,) “ It is an abuse 
(hat prisoner* be charged ivilli irons, or put to any pain 
!doie tin ij be attainted," So far Lmd Coke. It may 
be pi pii, howeier, to cite the Minor more fully. 
Flic author says, “ And because it is forbidden that 
none he pained before judgment, the law requircth, 
that noue be put amongst vermin, or in any horrible 
nor dangerous place, n«r in any other pain; but it is 
law ful for gaolers to fetter those thpy doubt, so as 
the fetters weigh no more than 12 ounces for those 
who are outrageous, violent, &c.”—In the 3d Inst, 
fol. 52. Lord (Joke says “ If a prisoner by the dures 
of the gaoler, cometh to untimely death, this is 
■nunJer in the gaoler, and the law implieth malice 
in respect of the cruelty. And this is the cause, 
:hat if any man dieth in prison, the coroner ought 
to sit upon Ins l.ody, to the end it may be inquired 
of, whether he came io his death by the dures of the 
gaoler or otherwise.” And, again, in folio 91, he 
says, “ If the jayler keep the prisoner more straitly 
than he ought of right, whereof the prisoner dyeth, 
this is felony in the jayler by the common law. And 
ibis is the cause, (as before hath been said) that if a . 
prisoner die in prison, the coroner ought to sit upon 
him.” 
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anciently been different, as was endeavoured to 
be established by the production of the warrants, 
the statute of the 7th of William III. c. 3. which 
allowed the benefit of counsel to persons charged 
with high treason, and provided free access for 
them to the prisoners, had overthrown it. The 
act of the 3 lst of the king had violated that 
usage still further, by extending the power of 
access to the visiting magistrates. The house 
would recollect, that this act was the first of a 
series of laws introduced at a time when the 
attention of pailiamcnt was more directed, than 
it formerly had been, to the correction of abuses 
in prisons. Should it now deprive the magis¬ 
trates of the right of inspecting gaols, they would 
become nurseries of crime and oppression. The 
noble lord concluded with moving, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill for removing 
doubts, whether Magistrates may visit Common 
or County Gaols, not being houses of Correc¬ 
tion.” 

The Attorney-General expressed the astonish¬ 
ment which he had felt at hearing the noble 
lord, in the House of Commons, accuse, in plain 
terms, the learned judge who had tried the 
cause in question, of partiality. It was impos¬ 
sible that any man, exercising the functions of 
that high office in the state, could have a more 
serious charge brought against him, for it im¬ 
plied every thing that was base and unworthy. 
If an individual, who had sworn to administer 
the law with stiict impartiality, lent himself to I 
any purpose, political or otherwise, he did that 
whiefcought to subject him to universal repro¬ 
bation. Although he (the Attorney-general) 
was not present at the trial, he had the most ac¬ 
curate information of all that had passed ; of the 
patient and laborious attention, without any in¬ 
terruption on the part of the judge, to the learn¬ 
ed and ingenious, though fallacious statement 
of die noble lord’s counsel, and to the evidence 
in every point of the noble lord himself, as 
well as of the patient and laborious attention 
which he gave to the statement on the part of 
the defendant. And this last he supposed the 
noble lord would not deny, that the learned 
judge was bound more especially to do, when a 
man was charged with a crime (whether by the 
noble lord or any one else) who had (he spoke 
it parenthetically) been punished already on ex- 
farte evidence, by the magistrates of the county 
in which he was faithfully discharging the duties 
of his station. If ever there was an individual 
entitled to call on a learned judge for protection 
from the prejudices excited against him, the de¬ 
fendant was assuredly the man. When, there¬ 
fore, the noble lord vented a charge of partiality 
against a learned judge, let him not be quite 
sure that he himself, at two successive quarter 
sessions, did not exhibit great bias,'partiality and 
prejudice; more especially when he and the other 
magistrates voted this person guilty before he 
was tried— a person placed undoubtedly in a 
situation of the greatest embarrassment and diffi- 
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culty, having the whole—no, that would be an 
unjust accusation against the magistracy of 
Berkshire, but a large portion of the magistrates 
of that county pressing him on one side, and 
the orders of the sheriff, and the dii ections of 
the secretary of state, pressing him on the other 
—a person, too (he was sure there was no one 
who could contradict the assertion), who, from 
the first moment of his appointment to the situa¬ 
tion which he held, and during the whole of his 
previous life, had borne the highest character, 
and who, in the exercise of the functions of hia 
office, had never been exceeded by any of his 
predecessors in his claims to the approbation of 
Iris superiors, to the respect of his equals, and 
to the gratitude of the unfortunate individuals 
who were committed to his custody. So far, 
however, was the learned judge from having 
manifested any partiality towards the defendant 
in this case, that if he (the Attorney-general) 
might presume to find any fault with his con¬ 
duct, it was, that he had not stated the law 
quite so strongly against the prosecution, as, in 
his humble judgment, would have been warrant¬ 
ed.—The house would suppose, from the state¬ 
ment of the noble lord, that the question was, 
whether or not the magistrates (visiting or other) 
had the right of entering the gaol of Reading, for 
the purpose of visiting it ? No such thing. The 
noble lord himself had visited it; and was told 
that he might visit it again. That, however, wau 
not his object. His object was, to see if he had 
a right to hold communication with the state 
prisoners confined there. Although he (the At¬ 
torney-general) admitted, that the statute of the 
31st of the King was in some respects strangely 
constructed, yet, in his humble opinion, there 
was not the slightest doubt, that the clause in 
question had nothing like the meaning attached 
to it by the noble lord ; nor was such a construc¬ 
tion ever put upon it until the noble lord’s 
time. If, indeed, it was actually liable to such a 
construction, instead of opposing the noble 
lord’s motion, he should feel it his duty to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the act. 
What! was it possible to suppose, that this or 
any other statute gave to any and all the magis¬ 
trates the right of entering the King’s gaols, and 
holding communication, when and how they 
pleased, with the prisoners confined in those 
gaols on charges of high treason ? That all 
these common gaols were the King’s, for the be¬ 
nefit of the state, was established or rather re¬ 
cognised (for the establishment was too remote 
to be traced) by the earliest statutes. The she¬ 
riffs having been for a time dispossessed of their 
ward of these gaols, the statute of the 14th of 
Edward III. c. lo. restored things to their an¬ 
cient footing. In the 19th of Henry VII. an¬ 
other statute of a similar description was pass¬ 
ed, in which those gaols were expressly termed 
the “ King’s gaols. What evils might not re¬ 
sult from admitting the interpretation given by 
the noble lord to the statute of the 3lst of the 
7 
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King ? There had been, and there might again 
be, times of treason and rebellion, in which, on 
the question of a disputed succession, or, on 
other topics, there might be a very divided 
opinion among the better orders of the commu¬ 
nity. What would be the consequence, if the 
whole of the means which the law had provid¬ 
ed for the custody of persons accused of high 
treason, were, in such times, to be beaten down ? 
By the existing statute, the magistrates had 
power to visit the gaols, in order to see 
that they were in good repair and well con¬ 
ducted, and nothing further, and by no means 
to hold such communications as those to 
which the noble lord imagined they were 
entitled. The ancient warrants for commit¬ 
ment to gaols, in the difference of terms which 
they exhibited, proved the distinction between 
persons imprisoned for other crimes, and per¬ 
sons imprisoned for high treason. In the one, 
they were ordered to be kept safe, in the other 
to be kept close. Even in modern times, so 
lately as 1794 or 1796 (he did not remember 
which) a person was committed by the 
Court of King's Bench on a charge of high 
treason and outer offences, and the warrant di¬ 
rected, that he should be kept safe and close, as 
to the treason with which he was charged; and 
as to the other matters with which he was 
charged, that he should be kept safe. The ob- 

* It is true, that irons wcac put upon Mr. Layer 
during his imprisonment m the Tower, and that he 
was brought into court, under a guard, and in irons. 
It appears, however, that when he was first airested, 
he not only attempted to escape, but actually escap¬ 
ed : he got out of a window, two pair of stuns high, 
and from thence over the water into Southwark. 
Under those circumstances, the use of irons by the 
lieutenant of the Tower might be warrantable. 
When he was brought into comt to be arraigned, his 
counsel moved, that the irons should be taken off, 
and cited Lord Coke, in his 3d Instit, fol. 34 who 
Says, that " when piisoners come in judgment to 
answer, they shall he out of irons, and all manner of 
bonds, that their pain mav not take away their rea¬ 
son. nor eonstrain them to answer, hilt at their free 
will.” The chief justice, however, (Sir John Pratt) 
made a distinction between the time of arraignment, 
and the time of trial; and, as the prisoner had 
csi aped after he was taken, his lordship would not j 
suffer the irons to he taken off. Hut, on a future i 
day, when he was brought up to be tried, his counsel 
desired, tha 1 the irons might be taken off. The chief 
justice said, ‘‘ The irons must he taken off. we will 
not stir till the irons aie taken off:—they should have 
been taken off hefoic he caine to the bar.” The 
attorney-general (Sir Robert Raymond) said, “There 
was diieetion given for their bei ,g taken off before ; 
liow they came not to he taken off, 1 cannot tell.”— 
There is nothing, therefore, in this case, to impugn 
the piineiple, stated in the note, page 1109, that 
prisoners are not to be charged with irons before 
they aie attainted. I ha special circumstances of 
this case made it an exception to the general rule. 
In a later ease, repoited by Sir James Harrow, 
it appears that three piisoners (Rogers, Matthews, 
and King) were kept chained during the trial of 
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ject of this close confinement was, to cut off 
that communication with others, which might 
promote the purposes of a conspiracy detrimen¬ 
tal to the state. In 1722, Christopher Layer, 
Esq. was confined for high treason in the 
Tower. Lord Chief Justice Pratt then made 
a rule, that Mr. Layer’s wife should be admitted 
to see him, but all other persons were excluded, 
without an express order from the gaoler; and 
the prisoner was kept in irons *. He humbly con¬ 
tended—nay, he confidently contended, that, in 
the case of Eustaff,the learned judge was perfectly 
right in his construction of the law. Were he not 
so, the statute ought to be repealed. He had the 
highest respect tor the magistracy of the country. 
He was perfectly aware of the importance of their 
duties, and of the exemplary manner in which 
those duties were generally discharged. But to 
say, that because a man happened to be in the 
commission of the peace, he had, therefore,a right 
to do that which would be destructive of the pre¬ 
rogative of the crown, and dangerous to the safety 
of the state, was to advance a proposition which 
never ought to be,. and he was persuaded never 
would be, listened to by parliament. The noble 
lord had said, that, previous to the statute of the 
s 1st of the King, there were statutes empowering 
the magistrates to visit the gaols. Yes ; but for 
what purpose ? One statute gave the magis- 
tiates the power of whitewashing the gaols once 

issues concerning their identities; but, in that case, 
the prisoners had been capitally convicted for felo¬ 
nies m robbing on the highway, and receivo*! sen¬ 
tence of death; and while they were in custody 
upon those convictions, they murdered their keeper, 
and then broke out of their prison, and were during a 
considerable time a terror to the neighbouring coun¬ 
try. However, while the issue in the case of one pris¬ 
oner was tried, the two other prisoners were permitted 
to sit down.—Upon the whole, then, it appears, that, 
in no case whatever, except where the prisoner bas 
attempted to escape, or has become violent and un¬ 
governable, is a gaoler justified in putting irons upon 
him; and if iroi.s he put on, where none of those 
circumstances seem to warrant them, it is conceived, 
that the gaoler would be answerable. Lord Coke 
says, that if a gaoler keep a prisoner more straitly 
than he ought of right, and the prisoner dieth, this 
is mnrder, and the law implieth malice in respect 
of the cruelty. It should seem to follow, that 
if a gaoler puts on irons, where he ought not, he is 
responsible for such treatment. The law, in that 
case, must also imply malice. Irons are a species 
of torture, ancl Lord Coke says, (3d Inst. fol. 35.) 

“ there is no law to warrant tortures in this land ; 
and, accordingly, all our ancient authors arc against 
any paine or torment to be put or inflicted upon 
the prisoner before attainder. And there is no one 
opinion in our books, or judicial record (that we 
have seen and remember) for the maintenance qf 
tortures or torments, &c.”—Lord Chancellor King 
said, when a gaoler applied to be allowed to put a 
prisoner in irons for security,—“ No, the law does 
not permit a man to he punished before he it 
condemned—you have no right to put him in irons.; 
make vour walls higher, if it be necessary to se¬ 
cure him.” 
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a-year. Another gave them the power of re- admission, he indicted the gaoler. But the 
pairing them. But could any man contend, noble lord had not told the house a circumstance, 
that such statutes vested in the magistrates the which, if true, was a most important feature in 

E ower of destroying the prerogative possessed the case. And here he would observe, that this 
y the crown, of keeping prisoners charged was the first time since he had sat in that house, 
with high treason, in the way specified in the that he had heard an attack on a learned judge, 
warrants for their apprehension ? He objected pot in the shape of a charge which that learned 
to the bill proposed by the noble lord on two judge could answer, but in a speech which he 
grounds. It it were meant to say, that there could not answer, imputing to him direct and 
were any doubts as to the right of the magis- gross partiality, nay, the noble lord had de- 
trates to visit the gaols, for the limited purposes dared that in any cause in which he was one 
which he had described, he denied that there party, and government were the other party, he 
was the slightest foundation for those doubts, was convinced that, whatever might be the 
and, in that point of view, therefore, the bill was merits of the case, the verdict would be given 
unnecessary. If it were intended to carry the against him. Now, when such an accusation 
measure a jot farther, and to say, that the ma- was preferred against an individual filling so high 
gistrates should be allowed to do what the an office in the state, it was worth while to 
noble lord tried to do, the bill would be most inquire whether or not the accuser himself 
detrimental. He wished to call to the noble stood on fair grounds. The noble lord had 
lord’s recollection, that the unfortunate defend- not stated what, he understood, had occurred, 
ant in the cause about which so much had been although he could not believe it—namely, that 
said (for unfortunate he must call him, standing at the quarter sessions for Berkshire, the noble 
in the predicament in which he had been lord persuaded the majority of the magistrates 
placed), had told the noble lord, that if he to punish a man, first by turning him out of the 
would converse with the prisoners in his pre- office which he held, and then to bring a prose- 
sence, he would not refuse to allow him to do cution against him. Nor was that all. He had 
so. On this, however, the noble lord himself been told, that the noble lord and his associates 
called to that person’s recollection the orders were not content with the usual publication of 
he had received, not to admit the magistrates the resolutions ol the quarter sessions, with the 
generally ; and he then receded from his offer, names of the magistrates passing them ; but. 
Why did he state this i To shew that the noble while the trial of the individual in question was 
, lord’s object (it might be a meritorious object in pending, they caused the resolutions of the ma- 
his own opinion) was not to exercise the power gistiates of Berkshire, pronouncing him guilty 
which was actually vested in the magistrates by of the charge on which he was about to be ti ied, 
the statute of visiting the gaols, for the purposes to be published in the county newspaper. Nor 
therein distinctly specified; but to assert the was that all. He had been told, that to those 
right of the magistrates to destroy the prero- resolutions were attached, not only the names 
gative of the crown, to keep in safe custody of seventeen magistrates who voted for them, 
persons charged with high treason *—to assert but the names of thirteen other magistrates who 
the right of the magistrates to access, inter- voted against them; and this, he repeated, 
course, and communication with persons so pending the trial of the peison charged, lie 
committed to safe custody; a construction of hoped the noble loid would say, that he had 
the statute of which, until tne noble lord fancied been misinformed, and that all tins was not so ; 
that it bore it, no one had ever thought it for, he must declare, that so complete an in¬ 
capable, or, at least, had ever acted as if he stance of partial and prejudiced proceedings no 
thought so. He should therefore oppose the man ought to believe, unless it were stated in 
introduction of the noble lord’s bill. that house, and not contradicted. If, however, 

Mr. purges Bourne said, that after the able it should turn out,that such had actually been the 
speech of me hon. and learned gentleman, he case; if the noble lord had really been a party 
would not argue the law of the case; but con- to the acts which he had described ; the noble 
fine himself to the statement of a few facts, lord might make what speeches he pleased in 
The noble lord, it appeared, went to the gaol that house on the subject of liberty, but his con- 
at Reading, with a view to gain admission to duct would be a complete answer to them all. 
the state prisoners, and, having been refused Sir F. Rurdctt said, he was not well acquainted 

* On the 23d of December, 1678, the commons 2. Whether, if any person shall be indicted by a 

brought up an impeachment against lord Danby for grand jury of misprision of trea-on, the judges arc 
high treason. On the 27th, the lords proposed three not injustice obliged to commit him, without taking 
questions to the judges: hail ?—To which they answered unanimously, “ That 

1. Whether the judges do not always commit, or the court of king's bench may bail him.” 
take ball, upon an accusation, in due form, of mis- & Whether the judges cau bail any person, in 
prision of treason ? To which the lord chief justice case of misprision of treason, wherein the king’s life 
gave the unanimous answer fiom all the judges, '» concerned ? To which they severally answered, 

“ That the court of king’s bench, upon an accusation “ That the court of king’s bench may take bail for 
of misprision of treason, do always commit, or take high treason of any kind, if they sec cause.” 
bail, as they think fit.” The lords then refused to commit lord Danby. 

6 
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with the merits of the case, but he would offer 
a few words on the question. As to what had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman who had just 
animadverted so freely on his noble friend, he 
had no doubt, that when his noble friend 
came to reply, he would answer the hon. gen¬ 
tleman's statements very satisfactorily: for he 
was so confident of the candour, fair deal¬ 
ing, and good sense of his noble friend, that al¬ 
though comparatively ignorant of the facts, he 
was persuaded that he would entirely exonerate 
himself from the hon. gentleman’s charges. 
The hon. gentleman said, that the gaoler had 
been punished, as he termed it, before trial. 
Now, as far as he could collect the nature of 
the case, it was this:—the magistrates of the 
county, considering the gaoler their servant with 
respect to a particular part of the gaol, and he 
having (very properly perhaps—that was not 
the point) disobeyed their instructions, they, not 
with a vindictive feeling, but to try the question, 
suspended him from that part of his office which 
related to the Penitentiary, until the result of 
the trial should ascertain the state of the law. 
He did not apprehend, that by this proceeding, 
the gaoler had experienced much inconvenience, 
as the proceeding did not appear to originate 
in any feeling of hostility or animosity. The 
question at issue was, whether or not magis¬ 
trates had the right to visit every part of these 
gaols. With respect to the warrants for keep¬ 
ing prisoners in safe and close custody, it was 
to be observed, that, according to the old prac¬ 
tice of the country, and the opinion of some of 
our greatest lawyeis, the common law consi¬ 
dered every thing custody that ever so slightly 
infringed the liberty of the subject, even when 
the prisoner was committed to the care of his 
friends. But if by dose custody was meant 
solitai y confinement, he would asscit that it was 
totally unknown to the ancient law. It had 
been argued, that because the common gaols 
were the King’s gaols, neither sh niffs nor ma¬ 
gistrates had a right to visit persons confined in 
them oil charges of high treason. They Svere 
called the King’s gaols in the same manner as the 
high roads were said to belong to the King, and 
no more was meant than that they were used 
for a public purpose. If, however, there were 
doubts on the legal question, it was necessary 
that they should be immediately set at rest. 
Although the hon. and learned gentleman had 
no doubt on the subject, other gentlemen of the 
profession, equally learned, might entertain very 
considerable doubts. He should therefore vote 
for his noble fi iend’s motion. 

The Solicitor-General contended, that the 
only ground for the motion was, the acquittal 
of Eastaff. His trial was, in fact, the trial of 
the legal right claimed by the magistrates, and 
if that claim had been found inconsistent with 
the law, was the house prepared to say that the 
law ought to be changed ? / Hear, hear.) Be¬ 
fore the act of King William, the prisoner’s 
counsel* in cases of high treason, could not 
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visit him; and, if it had been meant to ex¬ 
tend the same power to every magistrate, 
would not the statute have expressly said so ? 
In such cases no person had ever been admitted, 
except by leave from the secretary of state, or 
the court where the indictment was found. The 
act of William was therefore passed wholly 
diverso intuitu, and 8trictly confined the right 
to the counsel for the prisoner. If it were pro¬ 
posed to enact a new law, it would become the 
house to pause and maturely consider what 
might be its consequences. With regard to the 
particular circumstances of this case, and the 
assertion that no punishment had been inflicted 
on the gaoler, it was remarkable, that the ma¬ 
gistrates had suspended him from the govern¬ 
ment of the penitentiary, an office in which it 
was not even pretended that he had miscon¬ 
ducted himself. (Hear.) They had thus sus¬ 
pended him before trial, for having, as it now 
appeared, acted according to law, and for hav¬ 
ing discharged his duty. The accusation of 
partiality came, there'ore, with a very ill grace 
from those who had deprived and punished a man 
only for having rightly decided on what must 
have been to him a very doubtful point of law. 

Lord Folkestone, in reply, said, that he had 
never before heard that there were no doubts on 
the subject. On the contrary, he had believed 
that doubts were very prevalent upon it, and it 
was for the purpose of removing those doubts, 
that he had made his present motion. As the 
Attorney-General, for whose opinion he enter¬ 
tained great respect, now told him that there 
were no doubts on the subject, he was not 
foolish enough to wish to introduce a bill to re¬ 
move doubts which did not exist. His conduct 
in this affair had been called in question. It 
had fallen once or twice from the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that he had wished to es¬ 
tablish the right of the magistrates to go and 
hold secret communication with suspected trai¬ 
tors. He had no such object. He thought he 
had a right to visit them ; and he went to try 
that right. He allowed, that after he had been 
in the first instance refused admission, the gaoler 
offered to let him in, if he would previously 
stipulate what he would say when in. This he 
refused, as unbecoming a magistrate; and lie 
had told the gaoler, that were lie to admit him 
on those terms he would not satisfy him (lord 
F.), and might offend those whose peremptory 
orders he had received on the subject. Now 
he wished to know what there was improper in 
that ? An hon. gentleman had been pleased to 
say, that he had stated only parts of the case, 
and pot the whole. The fact was that he had 
not stated any part of the case. He had not 
alluded to any part of the proceedings before 
the quarter sessions. He would now relate the 
whole story:—On the loth of June he went to 
visit the gaol, accompanied by several magig. 
trates. They had a good deal of discussion 
with the gaoler, who refused to adlhit them. 
And here he would observe, without having the 
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leaat animosity to that individual, that the dis¬ 
covery of his great merits had taken place since 
the recent occurrences, and that he had no rea¬ 
son to believe that the high eulogies bestowed 
on him were perfectly well founded.—He at¬ 
tempted to persuade the gaoler that he was act¬ 
ing illegally, to which he replied, “ I quite agree 
With you ; I believe I have no right to keep you 
out; but I am ordered by nay superiois to do 
so, and I must obey.” On the 14th of June, 
he again went to the gaol, but the gaoler per¬ 
sisted in his refusal to admit him. At the en¬ 
suing quarter sessions he attended, made a formal 
complaint of the conduct of the gaoler, and 
moved a set of resolutions, one of which was, 
that the magistrates had a right, under the sta¬ 
tute of the 3lst of the King, to go into the gaol. 
The court unanimously agreed in his opinion. 
The gaoler was called in and admonished; and 
told, that the magistrates considered they had a 
right to visit the gaol. The gaoler applied for 
leave to write to the secretaiy of state. This 
was refused, and an hour given to him for his 
determination, at the expiration of which period 
he said he would let them in. (See Vol. i. p. 

1450, note.) He then thought the question was 
set at rest; but a month afterwards, he was told, 
that the gaoler persisted in his refusal to admit 
the magistrates. A few days before the next 
quarter sessions he called at the gaol, and re¬ 
quired admittance, but was refused, and a letter 
of lord Sidmouth’s was shewn to him. He was 


■REPORT OF THE TRIAL 

Wm. Pleydp.le Rouverie, commonly called Vis¬ 
count For rest one, Al.P. c. Gro. Ernest Eastafp, 
gaoler of Reading. 

This case came on before Mr. Justice Park and a 
special jury, at Reading, on Tuesday, March 3, 
1818. The counsel for the prosecution were Mr. 
Taunton and M r. Eden; fov the defendant, Mr. Jervis, 
Mr. Danncey, and Mr. Shepherd. 

Mr. Eden opened the indictment, which charged 
the defendant, being keeper of the common gaol, 
with having, on the 6th of October, m the 57th year 
of the reign of his Majesty, wilfully, knowingly, and 
unlawfully refused to admit the prosecutor into the 
common gaol, ho, the defendant, well knowing that 
the prosecutor was a magistrate for the county. 
There were four other counts, varying the chatgc, 
as, the defendant being also keeper of the house of 
correction, &c. 

Mr. Taunton then rose, and addressed the jury. 
“ He said, that the indictment was upon the prose¬ 
cution of Lord Folkestone, against the defendant, 
who was keeper of the common gaol of the county, 
and also governor of the house of correction; and it 
stated, that he. Lord Folkestone, being one pf h>s 
Majesty’s justices of the peace for the county, had a 
right to examine the common gaol whenever he 
thought fit; that he applied to the defendant, as the 
keeper of that common gaol, for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining aeccss into it; and that he, as keeper of the 
said gaol, did refuse his lordship admission ; and he 
(Mr. Taimjon) would take upon himself to say, that 
however simple the case might appear to be in its I 
flatare, or howmr narrow its limits of evidence, from | 
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then on his way to town; and when he arrived 
there, he had an indictment drawn against the 
gaoler. Returning to the quarter sessions, he 
theie made another complaint. He found on 
the bench an unprecedented number of magis¬ 
trates. Gentlemen were there who were not 
in the habit of attending. He learnt, that 
they had come for the purpose of reversing the 
order of the last court. As the gaoler had re¬ 
fused to obey the unanimous ordet of the cout t, 
whose servant he was, it was the duty of the 
court, in the maintenance of their character and 
dignity, to take notice of that refusal, and that 
notice was only to suspend him until the trial 
of the indictment in question. (See Vol. 1, 
Appendix, xxvii.) That this was the least 
which the court of quarter sessions could do 
was his opinion then—it was his opinion still. 
As to the publication of the resolutions in the 
newspapers, he had voted against it; and, with 
respect to the names of the magistrates, who 
voted against tire resolutions, being- attached to 
them, the hon. gentleman who had made that 
charge ought to know, that when any resolu¬ 
tions passed at a court of quarter sessions were 
published, the names of the magistrates present 
always preceded them. There was no part of 
the whole proceeding which he felt tire least 
ashamed of, or that he would not go ovei again 
under the same circumstances. 

The noble lord then requested and obtained 
leave to withdraw his motion. 

the time of the Revolution to the present day, there 
never was a subject more important in iG conse¬ 
quences. The indictment was founded upon t ii ■ 31st 
of Geo. III. c. 46; which was entitled, “ An Act 
for the better regulating of county gaols, and otlu r 
places of confinement.” I5y the 5th section it wai 
enacted, that, “ For preventing all abuses, as well m 
thecomtnwu gaols, bouses of correction, and othei 
place&ofewitiucment.tobeused as penitential v houses, 
the justices of the peace for the county shall appoint 
two or more justice* visitois of each of the said gaols, 
&e. who arc to visit and inspect such prison at least 
three times in each quarter of a year, ami oftener, if 
occasion shall require, apd examine into the state of 
(be respeetive officers, the treatment and condition of 
the prisoners, the amount of their earnings—the ex¬ 
penses of such piison, and they are to make a report 
thereon.” The clause went oil to state, “ That it 
shall be lawful for any justice of the peace for such 
county, &c. of bis own accord and without being ap¬ 
pointed a visitor, to enter into and examine the same 
at such time or times, and as often as he shall think 
fit; and if lie shall discover any abuses therein, he 
is required to report them in writing to the justices 
at the next general orqnarlerscssions, who are there¬ 
upon to inquire into anil rectify such abuses.” Now, 
this was the part to which he wished to draw their 
attention.—” It shall be lawful fur any sucbjusticeto 
enter into and examine the samenamely, common 
gaols and houses of correction.—And if he shall 
discover any abuses, to report them at the next 
general or quarter sessions.”—These were the 
clauses upon which the prosecution was founded. 
He had already stated, that his lordship was a very 
active justice of the peace, and, in the month of 
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Education of the Poor.] Mr. Brougham 
brought up die following report, which was 

October last, he thought proper to exercise that 
part of his functions given him by the act which 
hail been quoted. It appealed, that there were at 
that time in the gaol certain persons who had been 
appiehended upon charges of high treason, or upon 
suspicion of treason.—His lordship was desirous ol 
going into the prison, and, on the 6th of October, he 
applied to Mr. EastaiF for that purpose; but Mr. 
F.astaff gave him a peremptoiy refusal, adding, that 
he had received ins'ructions fiom lord Sidniouth 
to pievent all, except the visiting magistrates, from 
seeing those persons who were committed upon his 
loidship’s warrant for treason. These were the 
facts upon which the indictment was founded. Hut 
this was not the first time that lord Folki stone had 
been refused admission into the piisonj for, in 
the moiitli of June, in the company of other magis¬ 
trates, Mr. Eastaff gave a refusal to all. A few 
days after, lord Folkestone was passing tlnough 
Reading by himself, and he again went to the prison 
to demand access. The defendant was then mote 
complaisant than he had been befoie, and told his 
loidship, he would admit hiru, if lie would not entci 
into any conversation with the prisoners hot such as 
lie should dictate. His lordship said, he did not like 
to he admitted upon conditions so limited, and re¬ 
minded him, that* perhaps, he had better not admit 
him, lest he should offend those who had given him 
instructions. Upon mentioning this, the defend¬ 
ant refused to admit him at all. Thus was lord 
Folkestone three times refused admission into the 
commou gaol. The defence, he apprehended, would 
be, that the magistrates might be refused access to 
certain parts of houses of correction or penitentiary 
houses; those parts, however, the legislation had 
not designated, lie had looked over (but he might 
have o\eilooked) the acts of parliament upon this 
subject, with the greatest care and scrupulosity; lmt 
he could not find any authouty to empower justices, 
where a common gaol existed, to appropriate any 
parts of it to a house of corieition or a penitentiary. 
Houses of correction and penitentiary houses were 
buildings of leceut establishment, and the law had 
; } magistrates an entire control over them, but 
! ly of the common gaol was conlidcd to the 
ft U lie. It was well known that the sheriff did 
te his office in poison; hut, in point of 
! , >gislalnre had abridged his responsibility, 
ustices a participation in the care anil re- 
■ . -’’prisons. He had been told, that this was 

. which the prerogative of the ciuvn was 
, u • and that the king was not hound by the 
, . ' < '• 11 was said, that all common gaols were 
. but, surely, they were not the king’s in 

, in a limited sense tiny were; they 

the confinement of pusomrs for offences 
. I against his ciown and dignity. In some 

gaols were not the king’s, and he would 
. learned friends to controvert that state- 
v reposition more unconstitutional, more 
, . / ;,i its tendency, and more destructive in 

i . • unices—a proposition more absurd, had 

• I i;'vM laid down in a court of justice. If 
■ i,. .. •••at case were a prerogative, let it be so; 

, ’ • t one prerogative be set up against an- 

itt every instance where a magistrate 
i> his authority was delegated to him from the 
-•'n; and when lord Folkestone made tbe npplica- 
.on to the defendant, the king was speaking to 
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ordered to lie upon the table, and tr- be print¬ 
ed. “ The select committee appointed to m- 

liitn. The king was by the month I 1 ml TV, 
stone addressing him :—he was »pe»- cv to Mr. 
Eastaff: yet he should be told that ‘hi prerogitee 
of the crown denied access to lo;d Folkestone. It 
was said, that Eastaff lecnved authority tiom l-nd 
Sid mouth for the denial of lord Folkestone. It v-as 
not now a time to go ag.iiu-t the offe e of the sc. ic- 
tary of state; but it hail been (md it uasfioin law 
ind authority,) whatever it might he now, an office 
of very inferior importance until the reign of lleniy 
the Eighth* befoie that period, the setret.ny of 
state exercised vim y limited authoiity. I he office 
consisted of keeping a little seal; hut it was a mat’er 
of legal ami constitutional knowledge, that the oifiee 
of magistrate was as ancient as (hit of sicretiry of 
state. It vvasnot to he tiken politically . bet a ma¬ 
gistrate before that uign ex "Cuted neuters of inoie 
importance than the secretary of s'ate How a 
secrctaiy of state could he roiiedt red by I iw the 
personal organ of the king, or how he could he con¬ 
sidered to have an authority uvi r .i justice of (he 
peace, he was at a loss to ki.ow ; hut he would take 
upon himself to say, that nothing could be more 
preposterous than the defence whi h was to be set 
ip, namely, that hi. Majesty, l.y his min s’er, Ind a 
light to inteifere with the icgulaimns of a prison, or 
with a justice of the peace. It Ind hem sou unity 
enacted bv the 14th of Edward III. e. |(). tout the 
custody of gaols should be eoneedi .1 to the s|v i iff,, and 
that they should have the right of putting m a 
gaoler; :.nd by the 19.li of Ff< my VII. chap. 10. it 
was declared, that every sin lilf should have the cus¬ 
tody of the gaol, and the pci,mis therein, and that 
every such slicnll ,hoiild he chargeable with the rare 
of such gaol, and .such pci,mis, as would appear 
from the following citation :—" IV it theictuie en¬ 
acted and published, that for every inghgent e-cape 
of persons confined for high treas ni, no les, a line 
than 100 markssliall he paid lor cat h esc ape." This 
act included evtrv speens of dime, not excepting 
even suspicion of high trc.asoii. It might he said, 

| that the tower was an exempted jmi-d.ietion ; but if 
any piecidents on that point were intio.iuced, he 
should say that they did not apply to the piescnt case. 

Ford l-'oH.c twic was then called, to prove that the 
defendant had refused to admit him into that part 
of the gaol in which the state prisoners were confined. 

Mr. Jeri’ii said, he had the honour of appearing 
as counsel, not for Mr. Eastaff, hut for lord Sul- 
moutl., his Majesty’s Seeie'ary of Suite for the 
home dep'iilment, and this he slated thus earlv, 
because his learned friend had said th ff Mi. Eastaff 
sunk into insignificance, when the importance of 
the case was consideied. He agreed with his learned 
triend ill one thing, that it was as important a 
subject for the consideration of the jmy, as had ru r 
oecuried since the period of the icvolution. The 
question was, whether the defendant had offended 
against the letter of the statute, to w hicli his learned 
friend had so partieulaily called the attention of the 
jury' 1 for, unless he had offended against that paiti- 
cnlar statute, he had not off nded at all. His learned 
friend had questioned the authouty of lord Sul- 
mouth, in commanding the defindr.nt to keep the 
prisoners in close confinement. He could read to 
the jury the letter of instructions, ami then let them 
see how far the defendant was blameable. The 
learned gentleman then read the letter of instruction*, 
signed by Mr. JJteket, the then under Secretary of 
Oo 
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quire into the education of the lower orders, 
and to report their observations thereupon, to- 

State, and selected passages from it.—“ That no per¬ 
sons be admitted to the pnsoncrs without receiving an 
official order from inc.” llis lordship not only had 
a right to make this order, hut also to commit them 
to close custody. The nest passage was as follows: 
“ And allow no communication with them.” To 
have altered tins measure would have been im¬ 
practicable. “ That they should not he put in 
irons, unless it should he necessary for their safe 
custody.” Alihough lord Folkestone had not scon 
this paper, it was no secret; for it had been sub¬ 
mitted to the visiting magistrates, and they had 
acted on it, by sending certain quciics to the secre¬ 
tary of state. fie bliould not tioublc the jury with 
reading the official answer *. On th* concurience 
of the visiting magistrates, the piisoners were 
confined in such an apartment as had been ap- 
piopriatcd to prisoners similaily situated in the 
year 1799, who weie charged with high treason, 
although it was greatly to the inconvenience of 
the defendant and his principal turnkey. Lord 
Folkestone had admitted, that he did not go for 
the purpose of seeing the state of the prison, but for 
the purpose of trying the great constitutional ques¬ 
tion, which there was no doubt it was. ile went in 
the company of certain magistrates, who might have 
tceu called, hut who had not been called: and it 
must be acknowledged, that although his lordship 
stood higher in title, yet in his character of magis¬ 
trate, lie could be no higher.—On the 14th of 
June, liis lordship went, not for the purpose of 
inviting a denial, but of seeing whether the defendant 
had changed his mind. The jury would perceive 
that he did not go to examine the general state 
of the piison, but to see if any thing had been 
done which would induce the defendant to ad¬ 
mit him. The defendant, under the influence of 
a great majority of the magistiates, and under 
the high authority of that bench, was induced to ac- 
qui' sec in allowing the magistrates to see the per¬ 
sons confined for high treason; but this was at a time 
when he had nobody to advise with, and before he 
had any communication with a higher power. The 
ihiid demand of the noble loid was not to visit the 
gaol in general, but to inspect the apaitment in which 
the prisoners were confined—to see those patiiot pri¬ 
soners, arid for the purpose of raising a question 
when there was no necessity for it. His learned 
fiicud had told the jury, that a Secretary of State 
was not a justice of the peace ; he knew he was not, 
and that by common law he had not authority to 
administer an oath. He had spoken of the antiquity 
of the office of magistrate, and said that the office of 
Secretary of State was, in comparison, one of insig¬ 
nificance. 

Mr. Taunton:—I said, he was not a conservator 
of the peacef. 

Mr. Jervis continued. 1 His learned friend had held out 
a sort of delusion; he did not say that a Secretary 
of State could not commit at all; but that a person 
holding that office was only competent to com¬ 
mit ex (onresso ; and whether the Secretary of State 
came under that limited definition or not, he would 
tell liis learned friend, that he had a right to commit 

* See Vol. 1, p. 1289. 

f '1 lie power ot electing the principal suliordinate 
magistiates, the sheriffs, and cousei vatois of the 
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gether with the minutes of the evidence taken 
before them, from time to time, to the house; 

without an oath, and a magistrate had not that 
power. A Secretary of State had not only a right to 
commit, but lie had a right to commit to safe and 
dose custody; but a magistrate had no right to 
commit to close custody, let tly- crime be what it 
might. He begged the jury not to take this as his 
opinion alone, for the table should be loaded with 
authorities until it groaned under the burthen. His 
learned fiiend had said, that commitments to the 
Tower had no reference to the present case, but 
he would convince him, that, from the Tower to the 
most obscure place of confinement, the Secretary of 
State had a right to commit to safe and close cus¬ 
tody ; and he would take leave to say, that if the 
present defendant had violated the act of pai liament, 
there was not a person, from the learned judge on the 
bench to the most menial constable, who had not 
often violated it. Whatever might lie the senti¬ 
ments of his learned friend with respect to li¬ 
berty, he could assure him, that he took as exten¬ 
sive views of its glorious privileges, and his mind 
glowed with as great and as animated a passion for 
it. In quoting precedents authoritative of the con¬ 
duct of the noble Secretary of State on the present 
occasion, he should refer the jury back to the period 
of the commonwealth, when a monarch was de¬ 
throned, and brought to the block. On the 24th of 
April, 1G60, colonel John Lambert was committed to 
safe and close custody for high treason. Thomas 
Scott was committed to close custody; Major-Ge¬ 
net al Overton was also committed to close custody, 
without pens, ink, or paper, and without any person 
being allowed to see him ; there were also m the list, 
the names of Hampden, Sydney, and lord William 
Russel. If these were the idols of his learned friend, 
he should have enough of them- He would shew what 
had been done by the crown from 1660, down to the 
present day; tliank God, however, there were but 
few cases of high treason in this country. He would 
come down to the year 1817. Could the jury think, 
that liis learned fiiend had just found out the law 
upon this subject } Did he think that that great and 
learned person, John Home Tuoke, would not.have 
availed himself of the law, when he was committed 
for high treason ’ Would he not have raised this great 
constitutional question ?—The learned gentleman 
then traced the commitments for high treason down 
Tlu&tleuood and others, and observed, that, in more 
of the cases, they were committed by the Secretary 
of State into safe and close custody; and such per¬ 
sons only permitted to visit them as their nearest 4e- 
latives and legal advisers, and then only in the jre- 
sence of the keeper. With regard to liberty, he ielt 
as much for that desirable object as his learned fneid 
could, and he was proud to say, that although le 
respected the liberty of the subject, he was a atreniuus 
advocate for the just prerogative of the crown. In tie 
year 1684, a prisoner, who was under a charge of hi h 
treason, addressed Lord Chief Justice Pemberton is 
follows:— 

Prisoner:—My Lord, I hope 1 shall have an o- 
portunity of seeing my wife to-day ? Lord Clef 
Justice Pemberton: Yes, but it must he at a propr 
time, and she must be attended. Lieutenant of th 

peace, formerly belonged to the people; hut it was 
taken fiom them in the reign of Eilw. III. and jus¬ 
tices of tire peace were established instead of the latter. 
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and to whom the several reports which were 
made to the house, in the two last sessions of 

Tower : Will your lordship let us have rule for the 
persons to see him ? L. C. J. We will make out a 
rule.—In that case a rule of court was made. 

In the year 16'>6, Cranburne, Rook wood, and Lo- 
wrick, were arraigned upon charges of high treason, 
and the following dialogue took place before Lord 
Chief Justice Holt. 

Cranburne: My lord, I desire your lordship would 
grant me the favour for my wife to come to me in 
private, and that I may have pen, ink, and paper? 
lord Holt: Pen, ink, and paper yon must have; but, 
as to the other, we must consider of it. Keeper of 
Newgate, what has been usual in those cases ? Keeper: 
My lord, we let nobody come to them in private but 
their counsel. Lord Holt: that’s provided for by 
the act that allows them counsel; but has it been 
usual heretofore to permit any body else to be with 
them in private j the wife, or any other relations ? 
Keeper: ithasnot. Lord Holt: It is very dangerous if 
it should: therefore let him have his wife come to him 
in the presence of the keeper. Rookwood: My lord, 

I beg to have my brother come to me. Lowick : 
And I desire, my lord, I may have my sister come 
to me. Lord Holt: Your friends may come to- you 
at seasonable times, in the presence of the keeper; 
you shall have every thing that is reasonable, but the 
safety of the government must be looked after*. 

The learned gentleman then cited the ease of 
Christopher Layer esq. before Lord Chief Justice 
Pratt, in 1 * 122 , and other authorities, confirmative 
of his point, down to 1817, at which lime, he said, 
the right of the crown was unequivocally acknow¬ 
ledged—he meant the suspension of the habeas i or- 
pus act, the sixth section of which was in these 
words—“ And whereas divers persons are in cus¬ 
tody, on charges of high treason, and suspicion of 
high treason, under warrants from the Secretary of 
State; which persons it may be proper to keep 
apart from each other, except such communication 
as his Majesty may think fit to permit, &e.’’ This, he 
contended, was a strong legislative recognition of the 
right of the crown; and even were not others in force, 
this would have been a full and sufficient authority for 
what had been done. He concluded by observing, 
that the prerogative of the crown could not be taken 
away ; if this were allowed, the constitution would be 
shaken to its very foundation—the liberty of the sub¬ 
ject would be destroyed ; and although his learned 
friend had so emphatically dwelt upon it, he would 
shed his dearest blood in the defence of liberty and 
the prerogative of the crown. 

Mr. Dauncey then put in lord Sidmonth’s warrant 
and instructions, which were read; also the queries 
of the magistrates and the answers to them. 

Major John Henry Ebrington, lieutenant of the 
Tower, was then called: he produced a trunk, Contain¬ 
ing a variety of ancient commitments, some by privy 
councillors, and some by secretaries of state: the 
greater part of the persons to whom they applied 
were ordered to be kept in safe and close custody, 
without their friends being admitted to them, unless 
an order should have been first obtained, and then 
they were not to be in private, even upon suspicion 
of high treason. 

Commitments.—April 1,1660, Colonel John Lam¬ 
bert; July 13, Ihomas Scott; December 16, Ro¬ 
bert Overton, commonly called Major; 1666, Henry 

* Vide Howell’s State Trials, v. 13. pp. 142-3. 
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parliament* from the select committees ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the education of the lower 

North.—June 12, 1681, William Lord Howard; 
November 18, 1681, a protestant joiner. 

Mr. Dauncey said he would not give the jury the 
trouble of hearing the whole. 

Mr. Justice Park. I am afra'd I must have them; 
but 1 think you need not read all those before the 
revolution. 

The next was Anthony East, dated the 7th July, 
1681; 1683, Algernon iridney; October 30, 1683, 
William Lord Russell; 1685, Thomas Farl of Stam¬ 
ford; November 17, 1685, Charles Jerrard, and 
Lord Branden ; 1685, Henry Lord Delamere; April, 
1691, Henry Earl of Clarendon. 

Mr. Justice Park. “ This is after the revolution." 
August 7, 1694, Bartholomew Walmsley, Esq. ; 
August 11, 1694, SirT. Stanley; August, 1772, the 
Bishop of Rochester; September 20,1772, Christo¬ 
pher I,ayer, Esq.; and September 29, William Lord 
North. October 27, 1772, the Duke of Norfolk, 
William Earl of Claremark, and Lord Belmano; 
August 1760, I-ord George Gordon: May, 1794, 
John Horuc Tooke; March 6, 1798, James John 
Fivey, alias Quigley, alias Coigley ; 1799, John 
Bonham, Esq., and Valentine Brown Lawless, Esq. ; 
April 28, 1817, Arthur Thistlewood. 

Mr. Dauntfey. Those are the documents which 
refer to the persons confined in the Tower. 

Mr. Capper, of the Secretary of State’s office, next 
produced a variety of hooks containing committals 
to Newgate of persons on suspicion of high treason, 
who were ordei ed to be kept in safe and close custody. 
Mr. Hardy, cleik of the papers at Newgate, pro¬ 
duced a variety of others. Among whom were 
Thomas Spencer. John Smith, James Hatfield, Roger 
O'Connor, and Edward Marcus Despard. 

Mr. Bccby, keeper of Clerkenwi II prison, pro¬ 
duced others, aud several were produced from 
Horsemonger-lane gaol. 

The Rev. Charles Manesty, one of the visiting 
magistrates of Beading gaol, was then called. He 
remembered the state prisoners being in the gaol. 
A letter fiom the Secretary of State was presented 
to the sessions by the defendant. The state prisoners 
were confined in ward No. 3, and were afterwards 
put into a room over the chapel, by order of the 
court of sessions. Witness went to the gao! and the 
defendant said, it would be extremely inconvenient 
for the prisoners to be placed in that room, as one of 
his turnkeys occupied it. On the 26th of April, the 
defendant shewed the witness a letter which he had 
received from Mr. Bccket, giving him directions to 
follow the instructions implicitly. Witness saw the 
prisoners at various times, to know if they had any 
complaints to make; nipl they said, they had no 
complaints whatever to make: they appeared to him 
to be as comfortable, in every respect, as their situa¬ 
tion would admit of. He told lord Folkestone, that 
Mr. R. Palmer and he had given directions, and if 
there was any blame, it was to be attached to them. 
Mr. Palmer and witness were never refused access to 
the state prisoners. Witness begged to say, that the 
queries were put to the state prisoners by Mr. Palmer 
and himself. . 

Mr. Taunton, in reply, said, his learned friend 
had endeavoured to controvert all his positions, yet, 
in one he agreed ; namely, that the case was one of 
momentous importance. He had, however, done 
him the honour to throw out allusions, and to scatter^ 
about insinuations, that his language was dangerous’ 

O 0 2 
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o.ders in the mettopolis, were referred, have 
considered the subject referred to them, and 
agreed upon the following report: your com¬ 
mittee are proceeding in' the further considera¬ 
tion of the subject referred to them ; but in the 
mean time they recommend the bringing in of a 
bill for appointing commissioneis to inquire 
into the abuses of charities connected with the 
education of the poor, in England and Wales; 
that no unnecessaiy delay may take place in 
prosecuting this investigation.” The hon. and 

to tin- state; but, upon re consideration, ho had not 
said any thing that In. wished tp retiait, nor did lit 
think theie was anything m what he had said, which 
thi most loyal subject would wish to unsay : and lie 
hoped that all gintlcimn, who tilled the ciun.ictei 
which lie did, would tlo their duty to the best ot their 
talent and judgment, whether they wtue for or 
ng mist the ciown. The circiimst uici’s and law of 
the ease were as simple as eireumstanees and matter 
of f.iet coaid lie. It was not a case that required 
delving into the mine of antiquity, and he would 
s.iti.fy the jury that the law as well as the fact was 
hi favour of the prostitution. The indietimnt was 
lor refusing access to lord Folkestone, in his chat actor 
of magistrate; and the only facts which the jury 
had to inquire wore, whether they bi liesed that the 
defendant did deny hint; and, secondly, whether 
the statute applied to such refusal. The evidence 
which his learned friind had biought forward, was, 
in his mind, quite irrelevant to the ease. He would 
njipeal to all jiicsent, whether he had denied the 
authority of the Seen tai v of State to impiisoa lor 
high treason, or for seditions practices. 

Mr. J iis.’iee Pink. “ But you questioned the safe 
and close enstodv." 

Mr. Taunton said, he never insinuated that the 
warrants were illegal, hut that the Seeictary ol Slate 
had no light to iutcifcrc with the detail and manage¬ 
ment of a prison. When he had executed hi? var¬ 
iant, lie became/w/ir/tfi ofiiito. Tin-learned gen)Io¬ 
nian, in conclusion, licggcd thejuiy, as they valued 
their liiitilics, and as they hoped for the lib< rties of 
their pnsteiity, to fine) i ui diet against the defendant. 

Mr. Justice Park, in summing up the ease to the 
jury, said, tic- tu.il had occupied the attention of 
the court nearly the whole of the day. The defend¬ 
ant whs Changed with has nig refused to admit lord 
Folkestone into the gaol, lie the defendant being 
keeper of the said goal: there, wcie other counts, 
stating him to he keeper of the house of correction, 
See.; hut only one of the counts had been piovul 
He hod no reason to doubt the understanding of the 
jury, but the law must he received fium the bench. 
The high rank, great talents, moral worth of lord 
Folkestone—all those must he laid out of their con 
salination; but they must consider him as a ma¬ 
gistrate ; and he was sorry—he thought it |iropcr to 
mention it—seeing so many of the magistiates lie- 
fore him; he was sorry the magistrates should have 
suspended Mr. Kastaff.of whom he knew nothing; and 
he regietted the mure that it had been niiutiuued, 
as it. might be capable of creating n prejudice against 
him in the minds of the jury, and might, perhup?. 
huve been I letter avoided, until the result of the trial 
should have been known. The evidence was ex¬ 
tremely short, hut thejmy had heard a great deal 
of argument; and, in Ins opinion, many points had 
been introduced unnecessarily, particularly that part 
which attributed to the King the power of dispensing 
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leai nod gentleman then moved for leave to bring 
[ in the bill.—Leave being given, the bill was or¬ 
dered to be brought in by the hon. member, by 
Mr. Babington, and Sir Samuel Romilly. 

LEATUhit Tax.} A petition against this tax 
was piesented from the tanners, curriers, and 
others, of Louth ; and a similar petition from 
Gainsborough.—Ordeied to lie on the table. 

'Defaulters.] Mr. Brougham said, he had 
given notice of a motion, which stood for that 
day, respecting defaulters in the collection of 

with any |>nrticu)ar law ; he should hope that no 
judge would ever mantnin such a doctrine. It was 
not likely to meet much controversy, that the King 
could not have the cate and custody of a piison, 
uftei all the skill that had been u-ed. He thought 
the quotum resolvi <1 itself into this, whether lord 
Folkestone had a power of going into the apartment 
in which the state prisoners weie confined? If the 
law were doubtful, there was nothing so common as 
to cull iu other assistance. He had had a copy of the 
indictment, and had looked into the statute several 
times in the course of the day, and the result of his 
opinion was, that he did not think the statute nj>- 
Jtlied to a case of thi-description. One rule of law 
must prevail, and surely the legislature never con- 
temjil.ited that 000 magistrates, as he supposed theie 
wore for the county of Iletks, should have free access 
to those three men committed on suspicion of high 
treason. Such a law might be productive of the 
most dangerous cousc qiicnces; and was it because 
they were clothed with magistracy, that they were 
to go in indisciiniinatcly ? Colonel Despnrd was a 
man of high military charaetir, and was, in all pro¬ 
bability, ooiii|)cleut to the duties of a magistrate; 
vet, had he been created one, what mischief might 
have oicuncd from the privilege of visiting piisoners 
under charges ol high treason? One of the greatest 
friends to liberty that had adoi ned the bench, lie meant 
Mi. Justice I Jolt, had said, that personal common - 
cation with such persons was most dangerous, and the 
government must he looked to. land Clarendon was 
impiisonrd tor high treason; and would it lw: unfair 
to s.iy, that a learned mageii .to ol the county of 
Berks might he guilty of it 1 fie meant nothing 
prrsoual. Colonel Jksjiard might have been a ma¬ 
gistrate: and lie might huve colli muni rated to A. 
what ]!. said, and so on. Sev.ial piecedciita had 
hem quoted: some of them had oecmrid since 
the passing of the ait njHin which the defendant 
w is indicted; they wire the contcnipoianeous tx- 
l». .ition of tlie vlniutc, and of infinite validity. It 
was hut justice to F.nst ,(V to nay, that in all that 
hud been mged, theie was not a tittle to iclleet 
upon his eharaetei, citliei in a moral point of u< w, or 
with rcferi nee to his conduct to the piisoners; and all 
that the jmy had to dr.-chl- was, whether or not he 
had ollended against the paiticular statute. The 
law made im distinction ; it was the saute to the poor 
man as it was to the piince, and as the Law stood, so 
let it lie. He hail stated lus opinion, that this case 
did nut fall within the meaning of the act of [>ar- 
liament; it never was in the couteinplatioii of the 
legislature to give unlimited power to a magistiate 
to visit persons in prison under peculiar circum¬ 
stances; and he was further of opinion, that there 
was a ronlempoiaiieous exposition of the law as it 
regarded the ease. 

The jmy, nfler consulting a few minutes, found 
the defendant not guilty. 
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the property-tax and the assessed taxes; but 
he should wish to defer any discussion on the 
subject, in consequence' of a communication 
v/ith the Chancellor of the Exchequer last night. 
He would, however, move for a copy of the 
circular letter issued on the 1st of December 
1817, from the tax-office, to which motion, he 
hoped, no objection would be made; and would 
move, to-morrow, for an account of the parti¬ 
cular districts, and the defaulters, to which that 
circular! eferred. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, that 
lie had no objection to the production of the 
ciicular; but, not being aware of the hon. and 
learned gentleman's intention to move for any 
tiling beyond that, he was not prepared at pre¬ 
sent to agree to his second motion. 

Mr. Brougham said, he should coniine himself 
at present to the circular, but after the holidays 
he should call the attention of the house to the 
abuses in the collection of the assessed taxes, 
and to defaulters. He wished, however, at pre¬ 
sent, to call the attention of the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman to one branch of defaulters, through 
whom great injustice had happened—and he 
did it that the right hon. gentleman might apply 
his mind to the subject during the holidays. It 
was a very great hardship that persons should 
be exposed to pay their taxes twice over, lioiu 
the embezzlement of some defaulter. In general, 
the pei sons who collected taxes might be said 
to be chosen, in some degree, by the pei sons pay¬ 
ing taxes. Hut this was not always the case; and 
it was a great hardship that persons, who had 
no control over collectors, should sull be liable 
for defaulters. He alluded particularly to the 
case of a late defaulter in the ordnance depart¬ 
ment, who had absconded with 20 , 000 /. in his 
hands : in consequence, many military and civil 
officers, and, in particular, many half-pay offi¬ 
cers, had considerable sums to pay over again, 
Those persons had no control over the appoint¬ 
ment of this defaulter, and yet they weie liable 
for him. Of all men half-pay officers were least 
able to bear such a Joss. How this person could 
be allowed to have so large a balance in hand, 
he was at a loss to know—he hoped it was not 
thiough favour. 

The motion, that there be laid before the 
house a copy of the circular letter from the tax 
office, of die 1st December, 1817, was then 
agi eed to. 

Property-Tax Return’s.] Mr. Brougham 
rose to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the tax-office had prepared its state¬ 
ment respecting the returns under the property- 
tax. He had intended to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the house that night; 
but, in consequence of several important com¬ 
munications which had fc»een made to him since 
he gave notice of the motion, he shquld defer 
the discussion for a few days. He was afraid 
it would appear, that proper care had not 
been taken to destroy the returns, as he had 
pow in his possession the original return of a 
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very respectable clergyman, whose income wa» 
under 100 /. a year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he was 
not prepared to state what progi ess had been 
made in the account to which the hon. member 
had alluded. 

SAVING B anks.] The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer moved, that the act of the 57 Geo. J!l. 
c. l :?0, for the cncoui agement of saving banks 
in England, be entered as read.—The light 
hon. gentleman then stated, that he rose to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
said act. The object of the bill was, to obviate 
several difficulties which had been found in 
cairying the act into execution—for instance, it 
required an order to receive the principal, and 
another order to receive the interest. The pre¬ 
sent bill would authorize general orders for both 
principal and interest. During the recess, gen¬ 
tlemen would have oppoituniries of becoming 
acquainted with other difficulties which it might 
be proper to remedy. He congratulated the 
house and the country on the establishment and 
rapid piogiess of these institutions. Their 
growth was far beyond expectation, and would 
have given great delight and satisfaction to the 
author of the measure, (Mr. Rose,) had he lived 
to witness it. It would possibly surprise the 
house to learn, that since the 6th of August last, 
when the operation of the act commenced, to 
the lull of March, 1818, no kss a sum than 
fi57,ooo/. h id been deposited in saving banks. 
(Hear., hear.) He most sincerely hoped that 
they would continue to prosper, ns lie consk 
dered them intimately connected with the 
moials, frugality, and industry of the peo¬ 
ple. 

General Thornton said, he was glad to hear 
that these institutions were going on so well. 
Much praise was due to the right hon. gentle¬ 
man who had brought in the act, and he hear¬ 
tily wished he had been present that night to 
make an amendment in it. He was a great ‘ 
honour to the house, and to his country, and 
his loss must be deeply regretted by both. The 
hon. member doubted, however, whether some 
further amendment ought not to be made in the 
act, as many pei sons, ror whom these establish¬ 
ments were not intended, were induced to put 
money into them, on account of the high inte¬ 
rest which they received. If the late of inte¬ 
rest were to be l/. l \s. 3d. instead of 4/. 1 1 s. 3d. 
it would be equally agreeable to them. (A 
laugh.) He was persuaded, that the lower 
orders of the people wanted merely a security 
for their money—they had rather an aversion to 
a high rate of interest. ( A laugh.) 

Sir John Newport said, that the praise which 
the hon. member had bestowed on these estab¬ 
lishments, and the opinion he had given that 
the poor did not wish to make their money 
productive, formed a paradox which he would 
not attempt to solve. He viewed those institu- 
tions in the same light as the Chancellor of the * 
Exchequer, and had felt very grateful to the right 
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hon. gentleman from the first moment that he 
turned his attention to them. 

Mr. Jlabington observed, that nothing had 
taken place in modern times that was calculated 
to produce so much benefit to the country as 
the establishment of saving banks, but there was 
reason to apprehend that persons of an impro¬ 
per class would avail themselves of them. *1 he 
house would be surprised to learn how many 
persons who wcie not poor, but considerably 
above the lower orders, were anxious to be ad¬ 
mitted into them. Theie was one person who 
was worth :! 0 ,ooo/. or 40,000 /. who wished to 
invest money for his children in a bank of that 
kind. That was an extieme case, but it was 
highly i epiehensible to see people taking advan¬ 
tage of such institutions, and putting money into 
funds that ought to be kept sacred to the lower 
orders. He thought that the right hon. gentle¬ 
man would do well to coniine these institutions 
to their original object. 

Mr. Thompson concurred in opinion with the 
hon. member who had just sat down. He had 
known instances of persons who had done as 
he had stated; who had put loo/. perhaps 
into a saving bank for their children, and, fol¬ 
lowing the same principle, had not confined 
themselves to one bank, but had paid sums to 
others in the same manner. He thought it his 
duty to suggest to the right hon. gentleman the 
propriety of intioducing a clause, to discrimi¬ 
nate on the investment of money into saving 
banks. He had known other facts of the same 
kind with those to which he alluded The in¬ 
terest of country banks was in many instances 
lowered, and people would perhaps go to the 
saving banks, where they could get much better 
interest. Such institutions would be abused, if 
measures were not taken to counteract their 
abuse, against which he hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would endeavour to provide. It 
might be said, that by exchequer bills, and 
other modes, 4 per cent, interest could not be 
* The following facts will show that no abuse of 
this nature exists in the saving banks in the metio- 
polis; anti, peihaps, the general practice of the 
country saving banks is equally free from it. Out 
of 5,678 single deposits of money made in the Bi- 
shopsgate church-yard Bank, between the ‘21st of 
July, 1817, and the 16th of March, 1818, there were 
1,905 from 1*. to 5*.; 1,166 above 5a. and not ex¬ 
ceeding 1 9s .; 1,818 above 1 9s. and not exceeding 51.; 
291 above 51. and not exceeding 102.; and 215 above 
10/. and not exceeding 20/. Bo that more than one 
half were under 20*. and very nearly seven-eighths 
of the deposits (4,949 out of 5,678) were from 1*. to 
51. Again, the single depositg of money made in the 
Southampton-row I tank, between the 10th of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1817, and the 3d of August, 1818, were 
7,970 in number. Of these— 

2,768 were from la. to 5s. 

2,456 -above 5s. and not exceeding 20*. 

1,575 - above 20*. and not exceeding 51. 

489-above 51. and not exceeding 10/. 

334-aliovt 10/. and not exceeding 20/. 

246-above 20/. and not exceeding 50/. 

108 —— above 50/. 
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obtained, and the saving banks would be re¬ 
sorted to by niggardly people, who did not see 
the thing m its proper light. He hoped that 
the interests of the poor would be protected, 
and that such establishments would not be al¬ 
lowed to be employed in a manner contrary to 
their original purpose. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained 
leave to bring in the bill, and afterwards moved 
for an account of sums vested in the several sav¬ 
ing banks in England, on the l lth March 1818, 
which was ordered. The right hon. gentleman 
then brought in his bill, which was read a first 
and second time, and committed for to-morrow. 

Navy Estimates.] Mr. Erogden brought 
up the report of the committee of supply, to 
which the navy estimates had been referied. 
On the first resolution being read, 

Mr. Forbes rose and said, he wished to call 
the attention of the house and of his majesty’s 
ministers to the situation of the officers of the 
navy. When they received pensions for wounds, 
those pensions were not granted on the same 
grounds as to wounded officers of the army. It 
was undei stood by the order in council appli¬ 
cable to this subject, that both services were to be 
placed on the same footing. He had lately seen 
many instances of officers in the navy receiving 
for the same wounds considerably less than 
officers of corresponding rank in the army. He 
could not discover any reason for this aistinc- 
tion. It was a sufficient compliment to the 
army to say that it was equal to the navy. A 
post captain in the navy, who ranked with a 
colonel in the army, received only 250/. while 
the other received 300/. a year. He wished 
also to allude to the case of pursers’ clerks, 
some of whom had risen to that situation from 
the rank of midshipmen, and, after eleven years’ 
service, had been turned adrift without a six¬ 
pence. The whole of the person! in this situa¬ 
tion amounted to thirty. He complained also 
of the alteration which had been adopted in the 
case of pursers. All the ships had been taken 
from them, and they had been put on a very in¬ 
adequate half-pay. 

Mr. Croker said, nothing could be more mis¬ 
chievous to the navy than the views of the hon. 
gentleman, if carried into effect. This was not 
the first time he had introduced this subject to the 
attention of the house; and it was not now the 
first, or second, or third time he had been an¬ 
swered. The hon. gentleman ought to know 
something of the state of the two services, and 
the different advantages enjoyed by each, before 
he recommended any change with regard to 
them. It was true a lieutenant-colonel had 6d. 
a day more haif-pay than a young post captain 
of tne same rank. But then the post captains 
went on rising without interruption, till they 
were equal to full colonels; whereas, a lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel remained where he was. For 
instance, in is 14, there were 200 post captains 
who ranked as lieutenant-colonels. At that time 
there were also i,ioo licuteoant-colooels. There 
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was not one of those post captains who had not 
risen to a rank equal to that of full colonel: 
whereas, there was not one of die 1,100 lieu¬ 
tenant-colonels, who was not still lieutenant- 
colonel. The hon. gentleman complained that 
all the ships had been taken from the pursers. 
But how many of them could have ships ? Not 
above 400. There were 900 in all; and so to 
give ships to 400 of them, he would reduce the 
other 500 to actual starvation. Pursers were 
brought up generally to the pen and ink line 
(a laugh), and, in port, not one of them would 
live on board their respective vessels ; so that 
the pay, which was only about 70/. a year, if 
they did not remain on board, would reallv be 
less than the present half-pay allowance. Not 
one of them would make the exchange. The 
old plan of rewarding pursers, while it profited 
them but little, was expensive to the country. 
The lowest rate of a purser’s half-pay was a 
day, which was more than the mo 3 t of those 
who had ships before received ; the higher- 
rates were 4 and 5s. a day. There were no 
complaints from any one purser of this arrange¬ 
ment. But with tnis liberality the Admiralty 
had made a provision for economy, and had 
determined, that no more purseis should be 
made till they weic reduced to the number of 
those who would have had ships under the old 
system. The hon. gentleman had next men¬ 
tioned midshipmen who had been promoted to 
be officers called pursers’ clerks. This state¬ 
ment was a bundle of blunders, and if he had 
not known the gentleman from whom it came, 
he should have attributed it to one of his own 
countrymen, and the genial influence of the day. 
A midshipman could not be promoted to be a 
clerk, for the situation of clerk was inferior to 
that of midshipman. Secondly, there was no 
such office as purser’s clerk. There were, in¬ 
deed, persons denominated captains’ clerks, who 
were not officers, and who had nothing to do 
with purseis—but who kept the captain’s ac- 
counts, were appointed and might be dismissed 
by him, and were the private servants of the 
captains, except that an allowance was made 
for them by the public. It was true that, as 
they were the only persons in civil employ con 
nectcd with ships, it was usual to select the 
pursers from the most deserving of them ; but 
they could have no more claim to half-pay than 
the amanuensis of any member of that house. 
He complained of the hon. gentleman, who, 
with a zeal meritorious in its origin, but mis¬ 
chievous in its effect, chose to attack a board of 
Admiralty which had laboured with anxiety, 
diligence and success, for the good of the ser¬ 
vice—which, in five or six years, had done 
more for the benefit of the navy, and thence of 
the nation, than ever had been done in twenty-five 
or twenty-six years before. He did not mean 
by that to blame former administrations: lie 
knew they were all, without excepting even his 
political opponents, equally zealous to promote 
the comfort of the navy. 
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Mr. Money said, the object of his hon. friend 
seemed to have been misapprehended. It was 
not his intention, he believed, to throw any im¬ 
putation upon the conduct of the Admiralty, but 
simply to submit the fact to the notice of the 
house, that a great difference existed in the rate 
of providing for the officers of the army and 
navy. The services of the navy, and the glo¬ 
rious deeds achieved by its means, were in a 
special manner entitled to the gratitude of the 
country; for, without our navy, the triumphs 
of our army would not have been so signal and 
complete. Without the co-operation of our 
navy, the exertions of Wellington and his vic¬ 
torious troops would not have been attended 
with such brilliant and decisive success. When 
he considered the many and signal triumphs 
they had obtained, the long and arduous block¬ 
ades they had sustained for years together, it 
was impossible tor him to admit that the rate of 
compensation to which they were in justice en¬ 
titled should be inferior to that of the army. 
Great and important were the advantages this 
country had always derived from the ascen¬ 
dancy of our navy; but its original value seemed 
in a manner swallowed up and lost in its last 
great and splendid achievement—he meant the 
attack upon Algicis. This was not an or¬ 
dinary triumph over a rival power, it was a 
just and merited punishment of unprincipled 
barbarians, whose inhuman outrages and cruelty 
had been too long tolerated.’ The cordial co¬ 
operation of the army and navy was always 
most desirable, and a good understanding be ; 
tween them ought to be carefully cultivated. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the hon. gentleman 
had spoken of our navy as if that house had 
heard then, for the first time, of their gallant 
deeds—as if their services had been altogether 
forgotten. Had he been, however, at pains to 
inform himself, he might have been soon satis¬ 
fied, that the country had neither been insen¬ 
sible to the services of our gallant seamen, nor 
unmindful of nuking due provision for their 
comforts. lie would likewise have found, that 
no such distinction existed in the rate of com¬ 
pensation to the army and navy as he had been 
led to think ; or, if it did, that it was easily to 
be accounted for from the nature and circum¬ 
stances of the different services. In the army, 
the opportunities which an officer had of im¬ 
proving his fortune by prize-money did not 
often occur; and when they did occur, it was 
for the most part to an inconsiderable amount. 
In the navy such opportunities were frequent, 
and often to a very great amount. The officers 
of the navy were sensible of these advantages, 
and never looked to any further compensation. 
On the late triumph at Algiers, to which the 
hon. gentleman had alluded, the sum of 100 , 000 /. 
had been distributed among thosewho had been 
engaged in that service, besides honours and 
distinctions conferred upon those who had sig¬ 
nalized themselves by their conduct and valour.* 
The crown and that house readily concurred in 
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doing justice to their meritoiious services. He, 
contended, that nothing could be more false in t 
aigument, or more mischievous in its conse¬ 
quences, than the practice of forming compa¬ 
risons between the different services, and main¬ 
taining unfounded distinctions. It had been 
said, that the late war had been barren in prizes; 
but he believed lie was well warranted in saying, 
that no war in the annals of this country had 
been more pioductive. The capture of Banda 
liad afforded to many the opportunity of ac- 
quiiing the means or independence, comfort, 
and weal'h. With respect to the compensation 
for wounds sustained in the service, he believed 
there was not that difference which the hon. 
gm.'email suppo..id. If an officer of the navy 
loit a limb, he had a compensation as in the 
rumy ; but with this difference—that in the 
•a mv, should an officer sustain a very severe 
wound, if it was not equal to the loss of a 
limb, lie received no compensation at all; but 
in the navy, when the wound was found to be 
uiy s.-veie, though it might not be equal to 
the loss of a hmb, it was taken into considera¬ 
tion, and a compensation allowed accoidingly. 

Mi. For/n j said, the hon. gentleman (the Sc- 
crctatv to the Admiialty) might have saved his 
lungs, by spaiing much of what had fallen from 
him on this question. The sum of ‘J oi no00/. 
would put both services on the same footing 
with Rvpect to pensions for wounds; and he 
was sure that the count'y would not grudge 
such a sum. For himself, he was a plain man, 
nnd could not biing so much eloquence to the 
subject as the hon. secretaty; but then he re¬ 
ceived no pay for cxeitwg his voice on this 
question {order which he should continue to 
do cvei ) session. The geneial sentiment in the 
navv w >s, rh„t it was not so well provided for 
as it ought to he. 

Mr. Croher said, he had not denied the hon. 
gentle";, : n’s nj>!,t to discuss any subject he 
thought piopci ; but what he complained of 
was, that the hen. member had not brought for- 
wnid Ins rt maiks in the committee. He should 
be ready and happy to meet the hon. gentleman 
at any piopei oppoitunity, or on any individual 
case, and he had no doubt that lie should be 
enabled to give a satisfactory account to the 
house, if not to the hon. gentleman himself. 

The report was then agieed to. 

** On the 1st of April, It 00, the late Bishop of I an- 
rhh arhlrtssed the following letter to Mr. Willcr- 
foree.— 

“ My dear Sir,—Your great and unceasing endea¬ 
vours iu promote the cause of vutue ami leligion, 
«li-s<rve and have obtained the applause and pood 
will of all serious men ; and I know not any pcison 
to whom I can communicate my notions on two 
points, inspecting the impiovenicnt of the morals of 
the people, with greater probability of baring them 
will con.ideied, and, if thought useful and piacti- 
cable, brought into effect.— 1 he parish-churches of 
ties nu tiepulis arc greatly too few to afford an op¬ 
portunity of atti ndingdiviuc service to the increasing 
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Building of Ciiubches.] Mr. Brogden 
brought up the report of the resolution of the 
committee, respecting the building of churches. 

Mr. A. Brown said, it appeared to him to be 
very improper to vest the right of removing 
curates exclusively in the bishop. He illusti atea 
the inconvenience of this arrangement by refer¬ 
ring to the case of a curate, who refused to lend 
his pulpit on the occasion of a charity sermon, 
though repeatedly required to do so by the 
rector. The consequence was, that several 
months elapsed before he could be removed, and 
the charitable institution for which the sermon 
was intended suffered severely. He therefore 
recommended to the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer to consider the propriety of extending this 
right to rectors as well as to bishops. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought it 
would be better to defer the considetation of 
these matters, till the bill which he intended to 
introduce went into a committee. As the law 
now stood, a curate who had been licensed could 
not be removed without die cons.nt of the 
bishop; but the bill would only prevent the re¬ 
moval of curates from one chapel to ano¬ 
ther. 

Mr. C. Grant, sen. expressed his satisfaction 
at the statement made on a former night by the 
right hon. gentleman, that it was in the contem¬ 
plation of government to extend the benefits of 
the proposed measure to Scotland. The pa¬ 
rishes in that part of the kingdom were so ex¬ 
tensive, and the population so thinly scattered, 
that it was impossible all the inhabitants could 
have access to the pai ish church. This was an 
evil which ought to be remedied. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated, 
that such was the intention of Government; and 
he had no doubt it would be followed up by ihe 
liberality of parliament in a separate bill. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he highly approved of 
the proposed measure. He considered the grant 
not merely an act of munificence, but of jus¬ 
tice ; and lie knew no way in which the money 
of the country could be expended to more ad¬ 
vantage. Many years had elapsed since he first 
j turned his mind to this subject: it had always 
been an object of his sincere and earnest wishes, 
and he rejoiced to find that it was now brought 
forward, under the auspices of his right hon. 
friend *. 

number? of its inhabitant*, and this inconvenience is 
much augmented by the pews which have been erect¬ 
ed in them. What I would propose is—the building 
an additional number of new churches, «a eh on a 
farce scale, in proper situations, which should have 
no appropriated seats, bot, being furnished merely 
with benches, should be open alike to the poor anil 
rich of nil parishes and of all countries.—The struc¬ 
ture of these edifices should be as simple, and of as 
comprehmsne a figure as possible, that no public 
money might be unnecessarily expended, and a cler¬ 
gyman of great character and ability should be ap¬ 
pointed to officiate twice every Sunday in each of 
them, and to explain the Catechism on Wednesdays 
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The resolution was then agreed to, and a bill 
was ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Lord Viscount Castlereagh, 
and Sir William Scott. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, March 18. 

Chimney Sweepers.] Lord Kenyon moved, 
that the evidence taken before the committee on 
the chimney-sweepers’ regulation bill be print¬ 
ed.—Ordered. 

Greenland Fishery Oaths’ Bill.] This 
bill was read a third time, and passed without 
any amendment. It was in these words. 

“ Whereas an act was passed in the 26th 
year of the reign of his present majesty, intituled, 
4 An act for the further support and encourage¬ 
ment of the fisheries carried on in the Greenland 
Seas and Davis’s Sti eights:’ and whereas by 
the said act,certain oaths are required to be taken 
by one oi more of the owners, and by the master 
or chit t officer of every ship or vessel going to 
and returning from the said fishery: ana where¬ 
as the said oaths may preclude persons from ap¬ 
plying for and obtaining the lewards to which 
they may become entitled, in pursuance of any 
act of parliament for discovering the longitude 
at sea,and encoui aging attempts to find anorthern 
passage between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and to approach the noithein pole; be it there¬ 
fore enacted by the king’s most excellent ma¬ 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
lords spmtual and temporal, and commons, in 
this piesent parliament assembled, and by the 
authonty of the same, that so much of the said 
recited act as i elates to the oaths to be taken by 
one or more of the ou nets, and by the master or 

and Fridays in Lent, without into fetin'; with the 
emoluments or the duties of the parochial ministers 
within whose polishes the new ehiueli's .should be 
t»m11—I'lio salary of each eleigymau should be, 1 
think, about 40(1/. a year, but no cinates should lie 
allowed txe< pt in eases of extreme necessity.—1 for¬ 
bear dilating on this scheme; many advantages and 
probably some objections will occur lo a man of your 
penetration; lint it is needless for me to enter into 
tlie consideration of either, till there is some prospect 
of the idea being adopted by government; and 
if the notion meets your own approbation, I can 
have no objection to your hinting the matter to 
Mr. Pitt.—Twenty chinches might be erected for mi 
hundred thousand pounds, and the salaries of all the 
clergymen, clerks, and door-kecpeis would not 
amount to ten thousand a year. These sums, or 
sums laiger than these, appeir to me to be tiifles, 
when expended for so beneficial a purpose.— ft might 
be of use to have a charity-box at each door of each 
cluiteh, the produce of which might be applied to 
some charitable purpose, (such ns the reformation of 
prostitutes, Lite relief of prisoners for small debts, 
&c.) and the annual produce, I think, would not be 
inconsiderable; for many country-families, which 
come to town for a few months, would frequent these 
churches, and they would frequent them with more 
readiness if they had an opportunity of distinguishing 
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chief officer of every ship or vessel going to and 
returning from the said fishery, shall be°and the 
same is hereby repealed. 

II. And be it further enacted, that previously 
to the licence specified in the said act being 
granted, one or more owner or owners, and the 
master or chief officer of such ship or vessel, 
shall make oath before the persons authorized 
by the said act to administer the same, that it is 
really and truly their firm purpose and intention, 
that such ship shall, as soon as licence shall be 
granted, forthwith proceed, manned, furnished, 
and accoutred in the manner directed by the said 
act, on a voyage to the Greenland Seas and 
Davis’s Streights, or the seas adjacent, and there, 
in the then approaching season, to use the utmost 
endeavours of themselves and their ship’s com¬ 
pany, to take whales or other creatures living in 
the sea, and on no other design or view of profit 
in such voyage, save and except any reward or 
rewards o ffcied by any act of parliament for 
more effectually discoveiing the longitude at sea, 
or encouraging attempts to find a northern pas¬ 
sage between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
to appi oach the northern pole, and to import the 
whale-fins, oil, and blubber thereof into Great 
Bi itain (naming the part thereof to which it is 
their intention to return); and that, on the return 
of any such ship or vessel to Great Britain, the 
master and mate shall make oath that they did, 
in pursuance of the licence granted in pursuance 
of the said act (mentioning the day ot their dc- 
| parture), proceed on a voyage directly to the 
places befoie mentioned, and have not since bec-r 
on any other voyage, or pursued any other de¬ 
sign or view of piofit, save and except any re¬ 
ward or rewards offered by any act of parlia¬ 
ment lor more effectually discovering the iongt- 

themsclvcs from the lower classes by voluntary do¬ 
nations to the chantv-hox.—Another thing which 
ill sci vex, in my humble judgment, the attention uf 
government, is an owl which has invieased veiy 
much, if it has not until t !y sprung up in many place* 
within the last thirty yeais— lhe Irtrst.llcij of 
goiis wit! tinge coadws on Sundays. There are laws, ( 
believe, to pi event this being. <ion p diiiiug die hour* 
of divine service, but the difficulty of putting them 
in execution remleis them, in a manner, us.4>as. 
This evil might be remedied by an act of parliament 
of ten lines, enacting the payment of a great a alt- 
lioual toll at caehturiipike-gatcwluch should In- part¬ 
ed by such carnages, between the hum a of si aii-1 
six on every Sabbath day.—The avante of com¬ 
merce, 1 fear, would oppose the extension of such a 
law to mail coaches ; and the in.hfli'i^m e of the opu¬ 
lent to religious duties, together with their fondness 
for travelling on a day when they expern nee the least 
obstruction oil the road, would ra^e a ei y against it, if 
it were proposed to extend it to all coaches and 
chaises.—I am, St c. R. Laxhaff.’’ 

The Bishop adds, “Mr. Wilberforee, in bis an¬ 
swer to my letter, promised to embrace any oppor¬ 
tunity of giving effect to ttie object o! it.” (Seethe 
life of Dr. YVatsou, written by himself, vol. li. p. 110. 

to 114.) 
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tude at sea, or encouraging attempts to find a 
northern passage between the Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific oceans, and to approach the northern pole, 
and that they did there (mentioning the time of 
their stay in those seas) use the utmost endea¬ 
vours of themselves and their ship’s company to 
take whales and other creatuies living in those 
seas, and that all the whale-fins, oil, and blubber 
(if any) imported in such ship or vessel, were 
really and bond fide caught ana taken in the said 
seas by the crew of suen ship or vessel only, or 
with the assistance of the crew of some other 
British-built ship or vessel licensed for that 
voyage pursuant to the directions of the said re¬ 
cited act; and the taking of the said respective 
oaths in the form prescribed by this act shall (all 
the other requisites of the said act being duly 
complied with) be sufficient to authorize the 
granting of the licences for the sailing of such 
ships and vessels, and the payment of the boun¬ 
ties granted by the said act.” 

Bank Tokens Bill.1 On the motion of the 
carl of Liverpool, this bill was read a third time, 
one of the clauses, (respecting which his lord- 
ship stated there were some doubts, but which,, 
in fact,was wholly unnecessary) being first struck 
out. The bill was sent back to the commons, 
and was shortly afterwards returned by Mr. 
Brogden, and other members, with the amend¬ 
ment agreed to. It was in these words. 

“ Whereas by an act passed in the last session of 
parliament, intituled ‘ An act to prevent the fur¬ 
ther circulation of dollars and tokens issued by the 
governor and company of the bank of England, 
for the convenience of the public,’ it was enact¬ 
ed, that from and after the 25th day of March, 
1818, the dollars and tokens in the said act men¬ 
tioned should no longer pass or circulate, or be 
received in payment or exchange, or otherwise 
howsoever, under the penalties in the said act 
mentioned: and whereas a considerable'quantity 
of the said dollars and tokens yet remain in cir¬ 
culation, and it is expedient to allow the same 
to be tendered and received in payment, for the 
purposes hereinafter mentioned, for the period 
hereinafter specified; be it therefore enacted, 
that from and after the said 25th day of March, 
1818, and until the 5th day of July, 1818, the 
9aid dollars and tokens shall and may pass and 
circulate,and be received in paymentorexchange, 
by such persons as shall be willing to accept 
thereof, in like manner as before the passing of 
the said recited act of the last session of parlia¬ 
ment, .any tiling in the said recited act to the 
contrary in anywise notwithstanding; and that 
it shall and maybe lawful for any person or per¬ 
sons, from ana after the said 5th day of July, 

1818, and until and upon the 5th day of April, 

1819, to utter, offer, and tender any such dol¬ 
lars or tokens in payment of any taxes, rates, or 
duties under the management of the commis¬ 
sioners for affairs of taxes, or of the commis¬ 
sioners of customs or excise, or stamps in Great 
Britain, or of any postage, or in the purchase of 
any stamped paper, or in the payment of any 
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rent by the tenants of any lands, tenements, 
messuages, or hereditaments in Great Britain, 
or of any parochial or other public rate, or in 
payment to any banker or bankers, or any com¬ 
mon carrier, or to any other person or persons 
whomsoever, for the purpose of such dollars or 
tokens being transmitted to the bank of England; 
and that any person or persons who shall during 
the said periods respectively offer, utter, or ten¬ 
der in payment any such collars or tokens, ac¬ 
cording to the provisions of this act, shall not be 
liable to any penalty under the said recited act; 
any thing in the said recited act to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

II. And be it further enacted, that the said re¬ 
cited act of the last session of parliament, and 
all the provisions and clauses therein contained, 
shall be and continue in full force and effect, ex¬ 
cept only so far as the same is and are altered by 
the express words of this act. 

III. And be it further enacted, that this act 
may be amended, altered, or repealed by any act 
or acts to be passed in this piesent session of 
parliament.” 

Gold and Silver Coin.] The Earl of Lau ¬ 
derdale moved for an account of the silver issued 
from the Mint since the new coinage, distinguish¬ 
ing the different kinds of shillings, sixpences, 
crowns, and half-crowns. lie moved for this, 
as he had already done for other papers, prepa¬ 
ratory to a motion which he intended to submit 
to their lordships at an early day after the recess, 
on the general state of the circulation of the 
country. In calling their lordships’ attention to 
that subject, he did not mean to confine himself 
merely to an inquiry into the state of the paper 
system, butwished also to take into consideration 
the state of the silver coinage in relation to the 
gold. He did not now mean to enter into the 
question of the depreciation of bank-notes; but 
if even it should appear that there was no depre¬ 
ciation of that description of paper, still such 
was the state of our silver coinage as issued from 
the Mint, of which only 42/. was a legal tender, 
it appeared to him impossible gold should circu¬ 
late in the country. It would then be a question 
for their lordships’ consideration, whether, if the 
bank opened for payment in specie, it would be 
practicable to keep up the circulation of gold. 
If it should be found to be the case, that the 
state of the coinage did not admit of the measure 
being carried into full effect, it would be commit¬ 
ting a great evil to adopt a measure which would 
call upon bankers to circulate gold at a time when 
its circulation with silver would be impracticable. 
He thought it right to throw out this hint of 
the view with which he should bring forward 
the motion he intended to submit to their lord- 
ships, and which he would propose, not for the 
purpose of stating his own opinions, but in order 
to hear those of others, and to afford an oppor¬ 
tunity of coming to a decision on this important 
question. He should bring forward the motion on 
the 14th of April next, for which day he moved 
that their lordships be summoned.—Ordered.' 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, March 18. 

Ribbon Weavers.] The report of the mi¬ 
nutes of evidence taken before the committee 
appointed to consider of the several petitions re¬ 
lating to ribbon weavers was presented.—Ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Watchmakers.] The report of the select 
committee appointed to considci of the laws re¬ 
lating to watchmakers, was presented.—Ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. The com¬ 
mittee concluded their observations in these 
words: “ Resolved, that it is the opinion of this 
committee, that it is highly expedient, that some 
pailianientary regulations, which shall embrace 
the general interests of the empire, in the pre¬ 
servation of the ai t, manufacture, and trade of 
clock and watch-making,and thevai ious branches 
and matters connected therewith, and the indi¬ 
viduals engaged therein, should be adopted with 
respect to the several points enumerated in this 
report, and for the speedy relief of the petitioners, 
and thereby to effect a reduction of the poor 
rates now levied, and bearing heavily on real 
property, for the support of tne willing, indus¬ 
trious, and hard labouring artizan, in so far as 
the deficiency in the reward of labour is supplied 
by charitable contributions.” 

Ionian Islands.] Mr. Goulhurn presented 
the constitutional chart of the United States of 
the Ionian islands, as agreed on and passed una¬ 
nimously by the legislative assembly, on the 2 d 
of May, 1817. It was oidered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed.—The following are the ar¬ 
ticles of General Organization. 

Art. 1.— The United States of the Ionian 
islands are composed of Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Xante, S ‘ Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo and Paxo, and 
the other smaller islands, situated along the 
coast of Albania and the Morea, which formerly 
belonged to the Venetian dominions. 

Art. 2 .—The seat of the general government 
of the United States of the Ionian Islands is 
declared to be permanently fixed in the capital 
of the island of Corfu. 

Ait. 3.—The established religion of these 
states is the orthodox Greek religion; but all 
other forms of the Christian religion shall be 
protected, as hereinafter stated. 

Art. 4.—The established language of these 
states is the Greek; and in consequence, it is 
hereby declared to be an article of primary im¬ 
portance, that the language of the nation should 
become, as soon as possible, that, in which all 
the records of government should be held, all 
process of law alone conducted, and in fact, the 
sole recognized language for official proceed¬ 
ings within these states. 

Art. 5.—It being impossible, however, from 
the circumstances of the case, to carry the 
above principle into immediate effect, the whole 
business of the country having been hitherto 
conducted principally in the Italian language; 
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it is ordained, that during the first parliament, 
the Italian shall be the language in which all 
public business is to be conducted, save and 
except in the instances of the minor courts of 
law, where it may be judged expedient by the 
government to introduce the native language, 
with a view to its encouragement and general 
propagation. 

Ait. 6.—With a further view, at once to 
encourage the propagation of the languages of 
the protecting and protected states, his high¬ 
ness the president of the senate shall be bound, 
within six days after the first meeting of any 
parliament, to send down to the legislative 
assembly, a projet of a law, to be therein dis¬ 
cussed, relative to how far it may be possible to 
extend the native language to other depart¬ 
ments, or to the whole of the government; and 
it is to be clearly understood, that whenever a 
law is passed, declaring the Greek language to 
be the sole official language, that the only other 
language that can be made use of in copies, or 
otherwise, is that of the protecting power, viz. 
—the English. 

Art. 7.—The civil government of these states 
shall be composed of a legislative assembly, of a 
senate, and of a judicial authority. 

Alt. 8.—The military command in these states 
being placed, by the treaty of Paris, in the 
hands of his majesty’s commander in chief, it 
remains with him. 

Art. 9.—The legislative assembly shall be 
elected in manner and form hereinafter laid 
down, from the body of tiie noble electors. 

Art. 10.—The senators shall be elected out 
of tlie body of the legislative assembly, in man¬ 
ner and form as may heieinafter be directed. 

Art. 11.—The judicial authority shall be se¬ 
lected by the senate, in manner and form as 
shall hereinafter be directed. 

Art. 12.—These elections, and all other, civil 
appointments, shall be valid tor the period of 
five years, except as may be hereinafter pro¬ 
vided for. 

Art. is.—At the expiration of five years, all 
appointments of right fall to the ground, and 
the new election of the new legislative assembly 
shall take place on the day of the expiration of 
the term of five years; but his highness the 
president of the senate, and the senators, the 
regents of the local governments, the judges, 
together with all the ministerial officers in die 
vai ious departments, shall continue to exercise 
their duties; the fn st till replaced by the new 
senate and president; the second till relieved by 
the new regents; the judges and ministerial 
officers, till removed or re-appointed by the 
proper authority. 

Art. 14.—When the legislative assembly holds ' 
a session at the seat of government, the civil 
authority shall be termed the parliament of the 
United States of the Ionian Islands; and such 
session, being the first, shall be termed the first 
session of the first pailiament. 

Art. 15 .— The second parliament, and the 
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subsequent sessions, shall be styled numerically 
in the same manner. 

Art. 16.—All acts of the legislative assembly, 
ot the senate, and generally of all the depart¬ 
ments of government, shall be registered ac¬ 
cording to the parliament and session in which 
they may have been enacted, or otherwise car¬ 
ried into effect. 

Art. 1 7 .—During the first parliament an an¬ 
nual session shall take place, of right, the first 
day of every March, and shall continue in 
activity for three months; but such sessions 
may be prolonged beyond the said thiee months, 
in the event of necessity, for a period to be 
declared by the senate and approved of by hi# 
excellency the lord high commissioner or the 
pi otecting sovereign. 

Art. 18.—In every subsequent parliament a 
session shall take place, of right, on the 1 st day 
of Match, in every two years, and shall con¬ 
tinue in activity for the same period, as stated 
m the preceding article. 

Ait. if).—The power of assembling and pro- 
loguing 'parliament, on an emergency, shall be 
\ested in his excellency the lord high commis¬ 
sioner of the protecting sovereign; but par- 
liament cannot be prorogued for a longer space 
than six months. 

Ait. 20 .—The power of dissolving parlia¬ 
ment, on any special emergency, shall be sole¬ 
ly vested in his majesty by an order in coun¬ 
cil. 

Alt. 21 .—On parliament being prorogued, the 
session of the legislative assembly shall foith- 
with cease for the period of proiogation; and 
all bills and acts of every kind, not completely 
carritd thiough the parliament, shall fall to the 
ground. 

Ait. 22 .—When the parliament is dissolved, 
all billh and acts of every kind, not completely 
carried thiough, tall equally to the ground. 

Art. 2 :).—The public instruction of youth 
being one of the most impoitant points, con¬ 
nected with the prosperity and happiness of 
any state; and it being ot the utmost impor¬ 
tance, both to the moials and religion of the 
country, that its pastors in paiticular should 
leceive a liberal and adequate education, it is 
hereby declared to be a primary duty, imme¬ 
diately after the meeting of parliament, sub¬ 
sequent to the jatihcation of this constitutional 
ch it by his majesty the protecting sovereign, 
that mt-usuies should be adopted by the par¬ 
liament for the institution, in the first place, of 
primary schools, and subsequently for the 
establishment of a college for the different 
blanches of science, of literature, and of the 
line arts. 

Pooh Laws.} Mr. Thompson presented the 
following petition of several householders, shop¬ 
keepers, warehouse-keepers,and otherinhabitants 
of the town of Kingston-upon-Hull. “ That, from 
the general distresses of the country, and from 
the peculiar operation of those distresses at Hull, 
the petitioner aie burthened with a poor tax 
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of such magnitude in its amount, as to threaten 
in its effects the annihilation of those possessions 
which the petitioners have hitherto enjoyed; 
that, in oiuer to discharge a large debt incut red 
in 1816, and to provide for the maintenance of 
the poor in this year, the guardians of the poor 
have been under the necessity of levying a poor 
tax of coo/, per week, the piessurc of which is 
most sevnely felt by the householder of the 
town, many of whom, in consequence of this 
enormous late, are unable to pay the just de¬ 
mands of their creditors ; that one great cause 
of the rapid and luinous increase of the poor tax 
in Hull is the want of employment for the poor, 
but especially for pci sons who have been brought 
up in the sea-service, and who, from their habit# 
of life, are as unwilling as they are unable to at¬ 
tempt anypioductivc labouron land; that,during 
the winter of 1816, the expense ot maintaining 
the seamen and their families in Hull, principally 
belonging to the hsbing ships, was near 200 /. 
pei*week; and that, but a few weeks after the 
leturn ot those rhips with then numerous crew?, 
the petitioner rcgulaiiy experienced a gieat in¬ 
crease in the demand ot the poor rates ; that it 
is well known to the house that the poor tax is 
levied principally on real propei ty, and that pci - 
sonal propei ty is by law, or from the difficulty 
of assessing it, almost wholly exempt from the 
payment ot the tax; that the petitioners are con¬ 
st! ained to represent to the house, the justice and 
necessity of passing a law which shall subject 
the shipping ot the kingdom, and other personal 
pi opertj, to the payment of the poor tax ; and 
they beg ica\ e to state, that it appears to them 
especially equitable that the commerce of die 
countiy should contribute, by a poor tax, to the 
support ol the numerous population which it has 
produced, and by which it has so gicatly bene¬ 
fited ; that many ship-owneis, whose vessels 
frequent the poitof Hull, do not occupy any 
house in Hull, although their apprentices, com¬ 
pleting viler senico and lodging in Mull, obtain 
settlements tlieie; and that, to the knowledge 
of the petitioners, the rate on the profits of cer¬ 
tain vessels used as passage-boats lias been lost 
altogether, in consequence of the residence of 
the owner being in one parish, and his property 
in another; that the- petitions 6 are infoinicd 
that, in sevcial of the sea-ports in the kingdom, 
a rate is levied at present on ships, either by 
the consent of the ship-owners, from a convic¬ 
tion of its justice, or under the authority of local 
acts of parliament for the purpose; the petitioners 
therefore humbly pray, that the house will con¬ 
sider their distressed state, arising from the 
enormous increase of the poor tax, and they con¬ 
fidently hope that they will devise such mea¬ 
sures of amelioration or reduction of this most 
oppressive impost, as may avert the dreadfid 
consequences which mustai lseffoma continuance 
of it.” 

The petition was referred to the committee on 
the poor laws, and ordered to be printed. 

, Paruamjsnxaky Keiorm.J Five petitions 
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of freeholders and others of the township of 
Harrington; also, a petition ol inhabitants of 
Liverpool; also of Nottingham, in favour ol a 
ieform of parliament, were presented, and ordered 
to lie upon the table. 

Longitude and Northern Passage Bill.1 
On the motion of Mr. Croker , this bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 

Saving-Banks.] Mr. Dong/at moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for the protection of saving- 
bunks in Scotland. 

Sir R. Fergtuson stated his approbation of the 
bill, which was drawn up by a reverend gentle¬ 
man, who had been very useful to the country 
of Scotland. Leave was given to bring in the 
bill. 

Spanish Slave Trade.] Dr. Phillimore said 
that, in rising, pursuant to notice, to bring for¬ 
ward his motion respecting Spanish ships en¬ 
gaged in the slave trade, it would be unneces¬ 
sary to trespass long on the time of the house, 
as the subject was confined within narrow limits. 
By a treaty concluded between his Britannic 
majesty, and his Catholic majesty, for prevent¬ 
ing their subjects from engaging in any illicit 
traffic in slaves, signed at Madrid, the 2:ld of 
September, 1817, (see page 40,) the sum of 
400,000/. sterling was agreed to be paid as a 
compensation for losses sustained by the sub¬ 
jects of his Catholic majesty engaged in this 
traffic. By a petition presented to this house, 
on the 9th of February last, from Mr. Page, 
who described himself as legally appointed Dy 
several merchants, planters, and ship-owners of 
the Havanna, to obtain satisfaction from the 
British government, for various illegal captures 
and condemnations of Spanish vessels and car¬ 
goes engaged in the African trade, (sec page 
1 89,) it appeared, that the whole property of 
Spanish claimants thus seized might be re¬ 
duced to three distinct classifications—first, 
those cases of vessels condemned in the colonial 
courts, where the appeal was interposed too 
iate: idly, the cases of appeals in pi ogress; 
and, lastly, those cases where the decrees of 
the courts of this country had ordered resti¬ 
tution to the full value of the property. With 
the two first classes, his motion had nothing to 
do. It exclusively referred to the case of those 
claimants who were in possession of sentences 
of restitution from British courts in this country. 
It might be said, and he did not mean to con- 
irovert the position, that the king of Spain pos¬ 
sessed the power of contracting for his subjects 
in ai rangements with foreign states. It was not 
his intention to enter on that view of the ques¬ 
tion. It was much more material with him to 
uphold and preserve inviolate the ancient and 
pre-eminent character of the couns in which 
the laws of nations were administered in this 
country. The parties who had sought for resti¬ 
tution of their property had appealed to the 
British courts, in the fullest reliance on their 
acknowledged character for undeviating good 
faith and justice. And, iu referring to the cases 
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where the sentence of restitution had been made, 
he found, that restitution was ordered in two 
instances, as far back as January, 1817; another 
in May of the same year, and the fourth in 
December last, while the treaty with Spain was 
not ratified until the end of that month. Yet, 
by that treaty, a decree of the law of nations, 
putting these parties in possession of their pro¬ 
perty, or tile value of their property, was ren¬ 
dered, to all useful purposes in this country, 
but as so much waste paper (hear, hear.) It was 
unnecessary for him to trespass on the attention 
of that house with any panegyric on the cha¬ 
racter of those courts. Happily for the times in 
which we lived, their decisions did not rest oil 
abstract or speculative notions; they had at¬ 
tained to a certainty equal to those of the 
municipal courts. It must therefore be a source 
of regret to see their decrees reduced by any 
transaction to a perfect nullity. Before the 
execution of the recent treaty, no merchant m 
England would have refused the most Jibeial 
advances to these claimants on the secuiity of 
those sentences of restitution. At present they 
were wholly valueless. But the case of these 
claimants stood on stronger grounds than the 
mere sentence of restitution. They were pro¬ 
tected by an act of parliament, the 55th of the 
present reign, by which, not only a restitution 
in value was enacted, but it was ordered, that 
payment should be made on the production of 
the sentences by the treasurer of the navy. 
Applications had been made by these claimants 
to the courts, in order to accelerate the pay¬ 
ment, and the answer was, that a treaty was 
pending. Of the treasurer of the navy, the 
value or the property had been demanded, but 
the claim was, from time to time, evaded, al¬ 
though, under the provisions of the very act of 
parliament, a sum of 4S,ooo/. was paying to 
French claimants, similarly situated. He could 
not but consider it due to the character of the 
tribunals in this country, in which the law of 
nations was administered,that government should 
specially provide for those, who held sentences 
of restitution under their order, and that it 
should not go forth to the world, that they 
were vilified and of no effect. It was en¬ 
deavoured, by those who looked at our mai i- 
time character with jealousy, to attacli a politi¬ 
cal character to those tribunals. To that asper¬ 
sion their pre-eminent character was the best 
refutation, and therefore it was, that he re¬ 
gretted any event that had a tendency to impair 
the value of their decisions. Why should not 
these claimants be indemnified?—There re¬ 
mained one point on which, from what he had 
heard since he entered the house, he was 
anxious to be fully understood. No man more 
sincerely wished for the total abolition of the 
slave trade—no man was more sensible of the 
embairassments this country had to contend 
with, in achieving that important concession, by 
which the tract of the African continent, to the 
northward of the equinoctial line, was at length 
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placed within the pale of civilized society, and 
relieved from the predatory attacks ot the 
Spanish slave dealer, and all others, who had so 
longcairied on their detestable pui suit, under 
the cover of that flag. The question which he 
had the honour to submit stood wholly in¬ 
dependent of the slave tiade. The hon. and 
learned gentleman concluded with moving, 
“ That an humble addiess be presented to his 
Royal Highness the Piince Regent, to repre¬ 
sent to his Royal Highness, that it appears to 
this house, that several Spanish subjects have 
obtained sentences of restitution of vessels en¬ 
gaged in the African slave trade, which had 
been detained by his Majesty’s cruizers, and 
biought to adjudication in the courts of ad¬ 
miralty of this country, but have not yet been 
put into possession of the same: and tnat they 
commenced and prosecuted their suits at con¬ 
siderable expense, under the implicit confidence 
which they have reposed in the justice and in¬ 
tegrity of the British tribunals, and upon the 
faith of an act passed in the 55th year of his 
majesty’s reign, intituled, ‘ An act to provide for 
the support of captured slaves during the period 
of adjudication.’ 

“ That, being deeply interested in upholding 
and maintaining inviolate the decisions of the 
tribunals of this country, most earnestly to 
entreat his Royal Highness, that he will be 
graciously pleased to take effectual measures to 
provide that the Spanish subjects, who are 
actually in possession of sentences of restitution, 
may receive the full amount of the property 
decreed to be restored to them.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he had listened 
with great pleasure to the fair exposition of the 
learned ana hon. gentleman. He trusted, how¬ 
ever, that he should be able to piove to him, 
that neither the principles nor practice of the 
law of nations had been violated in the late 
arrangement with the court of Spain. He con¬ 
tended, that by the principles of international 
law, the sovereign of one state had not only 
power to contract with the sovereign of another 
state as to the claims of his subjects, but could 
even proceed to the extent of releasing them. 
This right was founded on the common prin¬ 
ciple of the public security; for unless the 
sovereign possessed that right of interference, 
to what an extent of warfare and contention 
would the transactions of individuals most pro¬ 
bably lead? On the common reason of the thing, 
therefore, it was clear, that the power of com* 
pounding the claims of subjects resided in the 
crown. All writers on the law of nations, had 
asserted and maintained this point. But it was 
not in theory alone that such a right existed; 
it had been exercised in two very particular 
cases. One was, the treaty of Vienna in 1815, 
when 300,000/. were given to Portugal, in com¬ 
pensation for the same description of claim as 
the 400,000/. were given to Spain in the present 
instance. The other was the case of the Ameri¬ 
can treaty in 1783, by which it was stipulated 
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that British suitors were entided to legal reme¬ 
dies in the courts of that country. In some 
cases, they obtained justice, but the denials of 
justice were so numerous, that the respective 
governments interposed by a public arrange¬ 
ment. There were two modifications entered 
into on the subject. The first established the 
right of going with claims, not to courts ot 
justice, but before commissioners, who were to 
examine them, and to order payment. The 
proceedings before the commissioners not hav¬ 
ing given satisfaction, a second modification 
was entered into, in 1794, which compounded 
the whole claims for 600,000/. This compo¬ 
sition was received by the crown, although the 
claims, if prosecuted, would have amounted to 
five or six millions. In the present case, how¬ 
ever, the sum given to the Spanish king was 
not only ample enough for all the claims of 
his subjects, but was considerably beyond their 
amount. The precedent of America, followed 
by the treaty of 1815, and the common sense 
and laws of nations, thus established the right 
and power of one sovereign to compound with 
another for the interests of his subjects. There 
was a general observation made by the hon. 
and learned gentleman, to which every man 
was alive—that it was of the utmost importance 
to the national honour to support the national 
tribunals; but the hon. and learned member had 
neglected to remark the natural distinction be¬ 
tween tribunals for internal cases of justice, and 
those for the laws of nations. Whenever ;« 
treaty was agreed upon between two nations, 
from that moment it formed a part of the Jaw 
of nations. If, then, the proposition he had 
stated, that it was in the power of a sovereign 
to enter into treaty respecting the claims of 
subjects, was right, it was no more an impeach¬ 
ment upon the treaty in question to have re¬ 
cognized a composition, than it was upon this 
country to have entered into the composition 
with America. The judgments referred to by 
the hon. and learned genueman, were not judg¬ 
ments affecting the revenue of the country, 
through the treasurer of the navy, but the 
captors of the vessels in question. In proof of 
this, he would remind die hon. and learned 
gentleman, that his clients would have sold 
those judgments at such a discount as to take a 
few shillings in the pound before the treaty had 
been known, and that he had presented a peti¬ 
tion for his Spanish clients, praying for a public 
compensation, the same as had been given in 
the case of Portugal, because there was so much 
litigation and difficulty in the way of getting 
satisfaction from the captors. Was it not hara, 
then, after not only the same measure of justice, 
but a greater had been meted out to them, that 
complaints should now be urged on that ground ? 
Buttoargue more closely with the hon.and learned 
gentleman. He had represented the gieat haid- 
ship and injustice of stepping in between indi¬ 
viduals and the tribunals which had given judg¬ 
ment in their favour. This he wished to be 
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kept particularly in view by the house, for he 
could shew them that the claimants were de¬ 
prived of no right which they had had either 
in equity or by statute. There were two views 
to be taken of the question: j. What was the 
principle on which any claim in equity could 
be founded; and, 2. What the claimants were 
entitled to on that principle. With respect to 
the first view, they were entitled to nothing in 
equity. The statute of July, 1815, was passed 
for purposes of humanity, that slaves found in 
captured vessels might be immediately relieved 
from their unhappy situation, and not obliged 
to wait the issue of a long litigation. With 
this view it was enacted, that if the capture 
should afterwards be declared illegal, an equiva- 
lent should be given for the slaves by the trea¬ 
surer of the navy. As this act could only ope¬ 
rate prospectively, not one case of those in 
question could be, in any view, brought within 
its operation. All of them but one were extra 
the whole proceedings contemplated by the 
statute. The hon. ana learned gentleman had 
been guilty of a fallacy, if not of misrepresenta¬ 
tion, respecting the cases in question. There 
were altogether twenty-one cases in different 
stages. In sixteen of those cases the captures 
had taken place before July, 1815. The act of 
parliament of that date could by possibility, 
therefore, apply only to five of them. The 
sixteen cases had no reference whatever to the 
act, and could claim no remedy whatever, ex¬ 
cept from the clemency of parliament, if parlia¬ 
ment chose to extend it to them; four cases 
out of the other five were still in course of liti¬ 
gation, and no judgment whatever had been 
iven upon them. Only one case, then, could 
e attempted to be included in the provisions of 
the act, and this case he should shew to be on 
rounds very different from those contemplated 
y the act. It was the case of the Rosa. That 
vessel had not been captured by our cruisers, 
but had been driven by stress of weather on the 
coast of one of the Bahama islands, and had 
been taken, because some slaves were on board. 
Upon the hon. and learned gentleman’s own 
shewing, therefore, no claim could be urged 
against the treasurer of the navy. There were 
only five judgments, and those were against the 
captors, and surely the claimants, as to the 
remedy now afforded to them, compared with 
their prospect of recovering from the captors, 
had no right to complain of this country for 
turning them over to the justice of their own 
country. lie had thus shewn that the claimants 
had no right against the state, but against the 
captors; and that their claims against them 
could not stand in the way of entering into 
treaty, otherwise they would! stand in the way 
of all treaties. Looking at the treaty widi Spain, 
he would say, that the claimants, by going to 
their king with judgments obtained in this 
country, would have an additional claim for 
justice, and an impediment against injustice. 
But, if individual cases hjid been specially stipu- 
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lated for in the treaty, it would have occasioned 
much obscurity. Nothing could be more un¬ 
wise than to include in a treaty all cases in pro¬ 
gress in the courts. There was nothing so 
dangerous as introducing unnecessary words 
into a treaty. By this treaty the King of Spain 
had taken upon himself to make satisfaction for 
all losses sustained by his subjects. If, then, 
the judgments were not, as they were, against 
the captors, but against die public, it would be 
difficult to prove that we were bound to make 
twofold restitution. He would not attempt to 
prejudice any man; but if Americans and others, 
who, under the disguise of Spaniards, had 
trafficked in slaves, had applied to our courts, 
and managed their disguise so well as to have 
obtained judgments, was it not the wisest and 
the most just course to refer them to the coun¬ 
try to which they affected to belong ? He be¬ 
lieved that there were such claimants, and Spain , 
had better means than ourselves of detecting 
them, and of separating the real Spanish 
claimants from the illicit traders who had car¬ 
ried on depredations under its flag. It was 
thus an essential ingredient of justice, to refer 
them to the country to which, they said, they 
belonged. It was impossible to get at the truth 
in any other country. Upon die whole, he 
trusted that he had satisfied the house,'that no 
doubt had hitherto existed with regard* to the 
competence of the sovereign power of a state, 
upon all the principles of international law, to 
conclude a treaty with another foreign power, 
of the nature of that under consideration. He 
had shewn, that it had been recognized on two 
solemn occasions, and that there was no ground 
of charge against the navy board, as having 
placed itself between a judgment on statute law, 
and its execution. He had only to remind 
them, that the Spanish flag had been made use 
of by the subjects of other states as a cloak to 
their violation of the law, and that the Spanish 
courts must necessarily be the fittest places for 
determining any questions which might arise 
out of that practice. Hoping, therefore, that 
he had relieved the hon. ana learned gentle¬ 
man’s mind from all apprehension with respect 
to the authority of our own tribunals, he should 
conclude by expressing his intention to oppose 
the motion, as unnecessary. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton said, he addressed 
the house with reluctance on this subject, but 
he consideredthat, by the noble lord’sownadmis- 
sion, injustice had been done somehow and some¬ 
where. He was sorry that a claim in equity 
should be connected with any thing so atrocious 
as the slave-trade; but he neveitheless thought 
the honour and justice of the country impli- 
cated in this question. With regard to the 
precedent of the American treaty, he believed 
no previous adjudication had taken place, and 
that the aggrieved merchants had never been 
reconciled to it. If the noble lord thought this 
last circumstance of small importance, would he 
inform die house whether Lord Sidmouth was 
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icconciled to it? The noble lord had referred 
the claimants to the Spanish government; but 
the correspondence on the table shewed that 
the answer of Spain would be, that the parties 
in question were excluded bv the treaty. Had 
the captors really paid the damages and costs 
incurred, could it be denied that our govern¬ 
ment would have borne them haimless? And 
had not the sufferers, therefore, a clear equita¬ 
ble claim for compensation? He could not think 
it fair, after they had gone successfully through 
a long and laborious piocess of litigation for 
the recovery of their demands, to turn them 
over to the Spanish courts, there to establish 
their claims a second time. In any view of the 
case, great blame appeared to him to attach, not 
to the courts in this country, but to the noble 
fold and his colleagues, for making a treaty 
which so directly interfeied with the legal rights 
of'ind’n iduals. 

Lord Castlercagh observed that, for all ves¬ 
sels captured before the treaty, the claimants 
would have a light to proceed in the courts of 
Spain. 

Mr. Wynn said, he did not mean to deny that 
the noble lord had correctly described the ex¬ 
tent of the sovereign authority ; the only ques¬ 
tion now was, as to the manner in which it had 
been exercised. He admitted that such claims 
as had not been adjudicated were a fit subject 
for negotiation ; but here were cases in which 
sentence had been pronounced, and an express 
act of parliament providing in such cases for 
the sufferers. The claimaints had acted in re¬ 
liance upon this security, and had therefore, at 
least, an equitable claim upon the government 
for compensation to the full amount of the sums 
they had lecovered. The precedent of the 
Am’ei ican treaty was qualified by a great variety 
of ciicumstances. It was notorious, that, after 
the foment of the war, the courts of justice in 
that country were not to British subjects the 
seats of equity. In the present instance, the in¬ 
terests of the claim.irt'i should be protected by 
the decisions of the com ts, and not transferred 
to another tribunal, where the paities must in¬ 
cur fresh trouble and expense. 

Mr. Brougham was of opinion, that if the 
consent of the court of Spain to abolish the trade 
were the only result of the payment of 400,000/. 
it would be sufficient; but he considered that the 
additional arrangement relative to the right of 
search without which the abolition of the trade 
would be impossible, was of itself worth the 
whole sum. It was also to be recollected that 
the Spanish government received this money 
partly in consideration of their making good 
the fosses sustained by their subjects by cap- 
tures; to which, indeed, pne-half of it would 
probably be applicable. The hon. and learned 
gentleman argued, that the act of our govern¬ 
ment was not the cause of any injustice that 
might be apprehended; for if no treaty had been 
concluded, it would have been competent to 
• the Spanish government to bar the claims of die 
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pai ties in question by an act of state. It was 
certainly a case of great hardship on the parties 
who had brought actions and obtained judg¬ 
ments, and on the credit of diose judgments 
had, perhaps, obtained advances ; but there were 
many other cases of hardships arising out of the 
established principle, that subjects were bound by 
the acts of their sovereign. Up to the final ad¬ 
judication, the whole claim of a captor might be 
abandoned for him by his government; sad¬ 
dling him with all the costs of his action. He 
thought, however, that it would have been much 
better had resort been had in the instances in 
question to the droits of Admiralty. In conclu¬ 
sion, the hon. and learned gentleman expressed 
his earnest and anxious hope, and, indeed, his 
sanguine expectation, that by the stipulations 
which had been entered into between some of 
the governments of Europe (which he trusted 
would be speedily extended) and more especi¬ 
ally by the admission of the right of search, the 
great meusme of the total abolition of the slave 
trade would, eie long, be completely accom¬ 
plished. 

Loid Castbreagh , in reference to what had 
just fallen fiom the hon. and learned gentleman, 
was persuaded it would be satisfactory to him 
and to the house to be infbi med, that the govern¬ 
ment of the Netherlands had signified their 
readiness to assent to the principles of the 
treaties with Spain and Portugal; and that a 
treaty to that effect was in a state of gieat for- 
waidness. {Hear, hear, hear.') 

Mr. Wilbcrforcc said, that the cases involved 
in the present question could not be distin- 

S fished from those of the ordinary exercise of 
e sovereign power. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had dwelt on the losses likely to be 
sustained by Spanish claimants, if the awards of 
our courts were not carried into execution ; but 
it was known, that the Spanish flag had been 
fraudulently used as a piotection for carrying on 
the odious and inhuman traffic in slaves. The 
very' solicitude now manifested to obtain pay¬ 
ment from the British government, was a strong 
evidence of the tiuth of his representation. 
Such was the disposition to evade every measure 
which had been adopted for putting a stop to 
the Af. ican slave-trade, that the whole tract of 
country along the banks of the Senegal was one 
continued scene of desolation. The mischief 
was to be imputed to the French settlements on 
that coast. The noble lord opposite had stated 
that one govti nor had been all ead y dischaiged for 
misconduct in this niattei 1 ; (see page 224) and 
he trusted th,.t the French government, alive to 
its own engagements, as well as to the general 
rights of humanity, would soon remove every 
obstacle to the complete accomplishment of so 
desirable an object. He trusted that, when 
Spain and Portugal had done so much, France 
and America would soon follow their example. 
He hoped that thepresentFrcnch Monarch,.'! man 
of humanity and religion himself, and who knew 
what it was to be unfortunate and to suffer, 
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v/ould lend the authority of his exalted station 
to do away the wrongs and sufferings of so large 
a portion of his fellow beings. If he was led to 
augur thus favourably with respect to France*, 
there was less doubt with respect to the United 
States of America, friendly as that country ought 
tobe to the general liberty and happiness of man- 
kindf. The treaty which had been concluded 
with the government of Spain seemed well cal¬ 
culated to secure the great object at which it 
aimed. That government had made such con¬ 
cessions as appeared to warrant the expectation 
that the arrangements of the treaty would be 
faithfully acted upon, and he should be grieved 
extremely if this motion should tend to disturb 
its operations. 

Mr. Money said, he considered the 400,000/. 
given to Spain under this treaty expended for 
one of the most just and noble purposes. It re¬ 
flected the highest honour on the country; and 
he believed, that if for such a purpose the people 
were to be called on for their contributions, the 
penny of the poor would be blended with the 
pound of the rich. 

Di. Phillimore said, that the lion, gentleman 
who had just sat down had directed his re¬ 
marks entirely to the slave trade. For his 
own part, he could yield to no man in the 
sincerity of his wishes for the total abolition 
of that inhuman traffic. It was on that account 
he had been at pains to shew that the piesent 
motion was a distinct and separate question. 
The question was, whether the Spanish claim¬ 
ants who had obtained sentences of restitution 
in the admiralty court of this country, should 
be placed by this treaty on a different footing 
from that on which they would have been if 
this arrangement had not been entered into ? 
The present question did not turn on the light 
of the Spanish crown over Spanish subjects— 
here British subjects were also concerned. He 
still maintained that the credit and character of 

* It 1 ms since appeared, that the King of Franco 
has determined that a squadron of ships of war shall 
consiantly cmisc on the Allican coast, for the pur¬ 
pose of Msitui!; all Ftcccli merchantmen, and en- 
foicine the due execution of the laws which have 
hi en enacted ui France lor the abolition of the slave 
trade. The following Royal Ordinance appeared in 
the Piris |.apns of the Until of June, 1818. 

“ Louis, by the Grace,ot God, &e. 

Considering the vaiioiis laws hy which Trance has 
prohibited the 1 1 si tile known under the name of the 
Slave Tiatle, and especially ouroulinai.ee of the Sth 
of Januaiy, 1817, an.l the law of the 15th of April, 
1818; 

Wishing ft) secure bjf'every means in our power 
the abolition of the slave trade in every part of our 
dominions— 

On the report of our Minister Secretary of State 
for the Marine and Colonies, 

We have ordained and do ordain as follows • 

Art. 1. There shall be constantly maintained on 
tiic coasts of our African Establishments, a cruising 
squadron of our marine, for the purpose of visiting ail 
French vessels which shall appear within the limits 
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this country would be impeached, if the deci¬ 
sions of its highest tribunals should be nullified. 
There were four cases, of which three did not 
come within the act; the fourth did. The noble 
lord had said, that the remedy of the claimants 
was not against the public, but against the can¬ 
tors ; but would it be just that the captors should 
be forced to indemnify the claimants ? The 
good faith of the country was pledged to give 
either the restitution of the thing itself, or the 
value in money. The decrees were obtained 
long before the date of the treaty. He found no 
fault with giving 400,00 ol. to the king of Spain* 
but when the treaty was entered into, the cases 
of those who had obtained sentences for the res¬ 
titution of their property, or an equivalent, ought 
tc> have been taken into consideration. On the 
faith of the decree, money could have been 
raised in any town of Europe. The credit of a 
British court of admiralty ought not to have 
been made to depend on the conduct of a king 
of Spain. Hitherto the decrees of the court of 
admiralty had been unimpeached, but now, the 
parties were left to the mercy of the Spanish 
government, and it was well known, that there 
was no court in Europe whose credit was so 
low as that of Spain. The claimants had not 
the smallest chance of receiving any thing from 
that government. It was rather unfair too, to 
say that the claimants had been guilty of fraud, 
which was tkc reason why they were so anxious 
to apply to England rather than to Spain. They 
had been recommended to him as men of fair 
cliai actor,and he had no reason whatever to doubt 
their respectability, or the validity of their 
claims. They had obtained the sentences of" 
several courts in their favour, with costs and 
damages. The cases had been appealed from 
the viceroyalty courts to the highest court—and 
the claims stood, therefore, on the authority 
of the highest tribunal known to the law of na¬ 
tions. If there had been any fi aud, it would haw 

ofonr possessions on the said coasts, aivl of prevent- 
inir mry violation of our laws ami oi dm.iipvs.” 

Saint Cloud, June ‘J-i. (Sispud; LOl IS. 

f It appeals, however, hy recent accounts from 
the southern parts of Anicnca, that this ahomiua- 
hle tmUie is still earned on to a great extent. An 
article Hated at New Orleans, July 14th, 1818, -.ay . 
-^yThe slave market appears to he very brisk, cou- 
stant demand, and high prices, notwithstanding tin- 
arrival lately o( more than 800 fiom the States, ami 
159 in the brig Josepha,fiom Afiica. W'e are, how¬ 
ever, much indebted to the enterpi ising and success¬ 
ful exertions of Mr. C. Morgan, for the copiousness 
of the present supply, which, with the aid ot 3 or 400 
that have been seized by General Jackson’s officers 
at Mobile, wilt probably suffice’for the next crop. 
Jersey Negroes appear to be peculiarly adapted to 
this market, especially those who bear the maik of 
Judge Vanwickle, as it is understood that they afford 
the best opportunity for speculation. We have a 
right to calculate on large importations in future, 
from the success which has hitherto attended the 

Pp 
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appeared on the trials; but nothing of that kind 
had appeared. It was too much, therefore, to 
t>ay that the claimants had been now unveiled 
—they ought to have been unveiled before the 
able and learned judge who presided on the dif¬ 
ferent occasions. As to the precedent of the 
American tieatv, his hon. and learned friend 
had shewn, that it was not applicable to the 
present case. Upon the whole, he had not 
heaid any thing from the other side which made 
against his motion, or from which he was not 
the more convinced of the justice and necessity 
of its being acceded to. 

Mr. IVilberforce , in explanation, observed, 
that he did not mean to cast any imputation on 
the character of the individuals alluded to by the 
hon. and learned gentleman ; he meant only to 
sav that, in general, the Spanish flag had been 
used for protecting the ships of Americans and 
others employed in the transportation of slaves. 
The real tiaders were not Spanish subjects, 
which accounted for their anxiety to urge their 
claims in this country. 

The motion was then negatived without a 
division. 

Commission of the Peace (Ireland).] Sir 
S. Romilly presented a petition which, he said, 
had been put into his hands by the hon. mem¬ 
ber for Winchelsea (Mr. Brougham,) from Mr. 
O’Hanlon, a magistrate of the county of Down, 
and which, he understood, differec^in no essen¬ 
tial respects from a petition presented last year 
fiom the same gentleman. (See vol. I. p. 1378.) 

It was 01 dered to lie upon the table. 

Defaulters.] An account having been or¬ 
dered yesteiday of a circular letter from the tax- 
oflice, that order, on the motion of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer , was now discharged, and 
a copy ordered “ of the circular letter from the 
board of taxes to the commissioners of districts, 
dated 1st December 1817, with an account of 
the number of districts in which the deficiencies 
therein referred to have been discovered, and 
the amount of such deficiencies, so far as the 
same have been ascertained.” 

Debtor and Creditor Law.] Sir 5. Romilly 
presented the following petition of John Moxon, 
nf the town of Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, 
which was ordered to lie upon the table, and to 
be printed. “ That Mr. Robert Christie Bur¬ 
ton, a gentleman who, on the death of an unde, 
, „me into the possession as tenant for life of 
u\T property exceeding in value 5000/. per 
annum, being indebted to the petitioner in the 
sain of wool, the petitioner was under the ne¬ 
cessity, in the year 1812, in consequence of the 
whole of the said Robert Christie Burton’s fur- 
nituie, and other tangible property, having been 
put out of the reach of creditors by a cautious 
investment thereof in trustees on his marriage, 
of suing out execution against his person on a 
judgment obtained against him, and he was 
thereupon committed to the Castle at York; that 
fiom York Castle the said Robert Christie Bur¬ 
ton removed himself to the King’s Bench pri- 
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son, where he remained for some time, enjoy¬ 
ing the benefit of the rules, living in great splen- 
tiour, and having then, as he stUl has, a regular 
supply of game from his manor of Hotham, in 
the neighbourhood of Hull, where the petitioner 
resides; that the imprisonment of the petitioner’s 
debtor, which, under existing circumstances, 
was the only satisfaction the petitioner could 
have for his debt, was merely nominal, as the 
said Robert Christie Burton did not even re¬ 
main within the confines of the rules of the 
Bench; and the petitioner frequently received 
information (the truth of which he has every 
reason to believe) of his having made excursions 
to Brighton, ana other fashionable places; that 
at length in the latter part of the year 1814, the 
petitioner obtained positive evidence that the 
said Robert Christie Burton had been at Don¬ 
caster, and he immediately caused a bill to be 
filed against the marshal of the King’s B£nch 
for an escape; that the marshal however plead¬ 
ed that Mr. Burton had escaped without his 
privity, and had since returned into his custody, 
and the petitioner was therefore advised that he 
could not further prosecute his action with any 
chance of success ; that the said Robert Christie 
Burton, as the petitioner has been accidentally 
informed, was lately removed, though without 
the petitioner’s consent, and without any notice 
being given to him, from the King’s Bench to 
the Fleet prison ; that within the last month the 
petitioner heard that the said Robert Christie 
Burton was preparing to pay a visit to Beverley 
in Yorkshire, for the puipose of canvassing that 
place previously to offering himself at the next 
election as a candidate to represent that borough 
in parliament; that the petitioner determined to 
avail himself of this flagiant breach, as he con¬ 
sidered it, of the law when it should take place, 
and he accordingly gave instructions to his law 
agents to watch the said Robert Christie Bur¬ 
ton’s departure from the Fleet, and then to file 
a bill against the warden for an escape; that, to 
the petitioner’s great surprise, lie has learnt 
from them that no bill can be filed, either against 
the marshal or the warden, except in term time, 
and that as the term is now over, the said Ro¬ 
bert Christie Burton may, during the vacation, 
make his immediate appeal ance amongst his 
friends in Yorkshire, and remain among them 
until the eve of the next term, without the pos¬ 
sibility of the petitioner being able to fix the 
warden; that the petitioner humbly begs leave 
to draw the attention of the house to this im¬ 
portant fact, and particularly as it is stated in tlie 
report from the select committee on the Insol¬ 
vent Debtors’ Act, page 246, that Mr. Broo- 
shooft, the deputy marshal of the King’s Bench, 
in answer to the following question, put to him 
by the committee, viz. * Is there a certain time 
of the year when it (viz. travelling and visiting 
the Continent) may be done without any risk to 
the marshal ?’ said, ‘ No, he is at all times 
liable;’ that the said Robert Christie Burton’s 
property, though considerably encumbered in 
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consequence of his extravagance, is sufficient, 
after satisfying ail his debts, to leave him a very 
respectable income; but as he has long since got 
over the shame of being a prisoner for debt, the 
petitioner is afraid his creditors are doomed, 
without redress, to continue to witness and sup- 
ort his useless profusion, until the whole of 
is substance shall be entirely wasted; the peti¬ 
tioner therefore humbly prays, that the house 
will be pleased to take his case into considera¬ 
tion, and to make such alteration in the law 
relating to prisoners in execution for debt, as 
will afford relief to himself and others in his 
situation.” 

Saving Banks (England).! On the mo¬ 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer , the 
house went into a committee on the saving banks 
act amendment bill. 

General Thornton again objected (see page 
1 130.) to the high rate of interest paid upon die 
sums deposited in these institutions. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins asked, to what parti¬ 
cular sums individuals would be limited, in 
placing their money in these banks ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
this was a question which required great con¬ 
sideration ; it might be expedient, pci haps, to 
limit the sum to be deposited; but other oppor¬ 
tunities would offer for proposing any amend¬ 
ment on that head. With icspect to the rate 
of interest, 4 ‘ per cent, was allowed but when 
the expenses were deducted, it would be re¬ 
duced to 4 per cent. A lower rate than that 
would not be an inducement to persons of small 
property to invest their money. The committee 
were aware that 5 per cent, could readily be had 
upon private security; but the most lamentable 
scenes of ruin and distress had occurred in con¬ 
sequence of such securities being taken, by the 
failure of the persons in whose hands the money 
had been placed. He entertained the utmost 
confidence, that these establishments would 
pioduce a most beneficial effect on the morals 
and industry of those for whom they were in¬ 
tended, ana he trusted, therefore, that parlia¬ 
ment wouid not think 6000 /. or 10 , 000 /. a year 
too much in aid of the plan. It would be ic- 
paid to them, not three fold or ten fold, but, 
perhaps, a hundred fold. 

The house then resumed, and the report was 
brought up, and ordered to be taken into further 
consideration on Monday, the isth of April. 

Customs Consolidation Bill.] The report 
of the customs consolidation bill being brought 
up,^ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, that 
it was intended in this bill to consolidate the 
various duties imposed since 1809, which was 
the period when a consolidation last took place. 
The duties would remain nearly as they were, 
with a few exceptions. There were a few ge¬ 
neral principles to which, on (his occasion, lie 
wished to call the attention of the house. With 
respect to the Irish duties, which must soon 
undergo a revision, it was intended that they 
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should remain for the present unchanged. No 
alteration would take place in the duty on timber. 
With respect to ad valorem duties, at present a 
duty of 30 per cent, was laid on unmanufactured 
goods, and a duty of 70 per cent, on manufac¬ 
tured goods. The duty on the manufactured 
goods was to be reduced to 50 per cent., and 
the duty on the unmanufactured goods was to 
be reduced from 30 to 20 per cent. It would, 
perhaps, be advisable, that the duties on su¬ 
gar should be reduced to one fixed rate; but 
this would be a subject for future consideration. 
The duties on goods carried coastwise, would 
continue in their present state, except the duties 
on stone and slates, which would be rendered 
more simple. The duties on tonnage would 
not be altered. The present duties on East 
India goods would be assimilated to the duties 
on light articles imported from other parts of 
the British dominions. The thrown silk would 
be imported from India in the same manner aa 
from ports of Europe. He congratulated the 
house on the great growth of the trade to India 
since the free intercourse with that country. 
The private trade exceeded not only what the 
evidence at tire bar gave reason to expect, but 
the most sanguine hopes of the adventurers. 
(Hear.) It would be proper to give every fair 
encouragement to this trade which might be 
consistent with justice to our own manufac¬ 
turers. It was proposed that raw silk, manu¬ 
factured here into thrown silk, should, when 
exported, receive a drawback equal to the duty 
on raw silk imported. East India sutrar would 
be subject to the same regulations as West India 
sugar, if the proposed fixed duty were establish¬ 
ed. In the linen trade there would be no alter¬ 
ation ; nor would it be fair to make any, with¬ 
out allowing the Irish nunufuctuieis to be heard 
on the subject. 

Mr. Aldei man Atkins thought it highly im¬ 
politic, that the same duty should be laid on 
sugar of diffluent qualities. Nothing could be 
more p: i. judicial than to late the duty on sugar 
grown at 50s. as high as on that grown at 90s. 
He trusted that some altciation would be made 
in that particular, or the consequence would be, 
that the growth of sugar at 50 s. would be alto¬ 
gether discouraged. He suggested also, that 
the expences which attended the bonding of 
goods should be lessened, by which means, he 
was convinced, wc might again become the 
great cai tiers of Europe. 

Mr. Forbes concurred with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as to the gie.it increa e of the 
trade to India in British manufactured goods, 
especially cotton. But he lemaikcd, that, in 
India, as if to check this trade, duties had been 
laid upon British manufactured cottons, which 
did not exist before. 

Mr. Butterworth was of opinion, that it would 
be expedient to allow, in all cases,-drawbacks 
on importation equivalent to the duties paid on 
import. 

The report was then agreed to, and a bill 
Pp 2 
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ordered t° be brought in by Mr. Brogdcn, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Frederick 
Robinson. 

FinanceCowmittef.] Mr. D. Gilbert brought 
up the ninth report of the committee on public 
income and expenditure. It related to the oid- 
nance, and was ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be,printed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, March I 9. 

Royal Assent.] The royal assent was given 
by commission to the Greenland fisheries oaths’ 
bill, and the Bank tokens bill. The commis¬ 
sioners were, the Lotd Chancellor, the Duke 
of Montrose, and the Eail of Shaftesbury. 

Longitude and Northern Passage Bili..] 
Mr. Broaden brought from the commons this 
bill, which was read a fitst time. 

Gas Companies.] The order of the day 
being moved for the third reading of a bill for 
lighting the city of Bath with gas, 

The Earl of Lauderdale reminded their lord- 
ships, that he had on a former occasion stated 
his.general objections to the increase of corpo¬ 
rations. . It was not, however, on that ground 
ttiat he intended to offer any observations on the 
present bill, but because he thought it due to 
the public to say, that, in his opinion, the gas 
companies were not so careful as they had been, 
and ac they ought to be. The consequence of 
their neglect was, that the gas had not been of 
so pure a kind as it had been at first made; it 
did not pass freely through the tubes, and they 
were liable to be stopped. This was a serious 
inconvenience ; for the neglect might not only 
suddenly deprive the metropolis, and other 
places which depended upon corporations, from 
the advantage or being regularly lighted, but 
might also be attended with danger to the inha¬ 
bitants. He thought it his duty to take this 
public notice of the subject, but did not oppose 
the present bill. 

The Earl .of Shaftesbury said, that there was a 
clause in this, as in every bill of the kind, ren¬ 
dering the corporation liable to be prosecuted 
for a nuisance, if they were guilty of any neglect 
of the kind pointed out bv the noble earl. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, that the best 
clause that could be inserted in such bills, 
would be one to dissolve the coiporation, when 
any negligence of the sort which had been men¬ 
tioned should occur. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Faster Recess.] On the motion of the Earl 
of Liverpool , their lordships adjourned from this 
day till Thursday the 2d of April. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 19. 

Gn a message to attend the lords commis- 
sionei», tin- House went; and being returned, 
Mr. Sp'ahrr i(-ported the Royal Assent to the 
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Greenland fisheries oaths’ bill, and the Bank 
tokens bill. 

Masquerades.] General Thornton adverted 
to a notice he had given of a motion for sup¬ 
pressing public masquerades; but as he did not 
find that it would meet with support, he should 
withdraw it. 

Mock Auctions.] Mr. Alderman Atkins 
brought in a bill “ to prevent fraud upon the 
revenue, and injury to trade, by unfair and 
mock auctions.”—Read a fiist time. 

City Revenue.] On the motion of Sir Wl . 
Curtis, the order of the house of the 24th of Fe¬ 
bruary, for an account of the Bridge-house 
estates, was read, and discharged. An account 
was then ordered “ of the produce of certain 
estates called the Bridge-house estates, and how 
the same have been disposed of, for the five 
years ending December .11, 1817, setting forth 
to what uses the said estates were vested.” 

Pui3uic. Houses.] Sir M. IV. Ridley present¬ 
ed a petition of several innkeepers, victuallers, 
and publicans in North Shields, in the county 
of Northumberland, and places adjacent, setting 
forth, “ that the duties imposed by an act passed 
in the 5Gth year of his present Majesty upon 
licenses for retailing ale, wine, and spirituous 
liquors, arc so heavy, that the same cannot be 
home by, and have proved minous to many of 
the petitioners, and are exceedingly burtnen- 
somc and oppressive to the whole.; that the pre¬ 
sent monopoly of public-houses by common 
brewers, the existence-of which is too notorious 
to be denied, deprives the public of the advan¬ 
tage which would otherwise be derived from 
an improved quality of malt liquor, necessarily 
resulting from that competition which a free 
trade would, in the opinion of the petitioners, 
not fail to create; and that therefore such a 
monopoly is not only highly injurious to the 
interests of the petitioners, and particularly pre¬ 
judicial to the labouring classes, but also a great 
public grievance; that, whilst the petitioner* 
acknowledge the justice of their being subjected 
to all such regulations as are necessary for the 
preservation of the public peace and morals, 
and admit, therefore, the expediency of then- 
houses being placed under the control of the 
civil magistrate, yet they most humbly submit 
to the house, that, as by the powers now vested 
in justices of the peace they are liable to be de¬ 
prived of or refused their licenses, and thereby 
ruined in their concerns, without the privilege 
of being heard in their own defence, they are 
thus subjected to a species of hardship and op¬ 
pression from which all other classes of their 
fellow subjects are most happily exempt; and 
praying, that the house will take the premises 
into consideration, and grant such relief therein 
as to them shall seem just and expedient.” 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Privately . Stealing (Ireland) Bill.] 
Mr. Peel said, he wished to assimilate the laws 
in England and Ireland as much as possible, and 
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therefore moved for leave to bring in a bill “ to 
repeal sq much of an act passed in Ireland, in the 
9th year of the reign of Queen Anne, intituled, 
• an act for taking away tire benefit of clergy in 
certain cases, and for taking away the Book in all 
cases, and for repealing part of the statute for 
transporting felons,’ as takes away the benefit 
of clergy from persons stealing privily from the 
person of another, and more effectually to pre¬ 
vent the crime of larceny from the person.”— 
Leave being given, the right hon. gentleman 
brought in the bill, which was read a first time. 

Privately Stealing Bill.] This bill was 
considered in a committee, and ordered to be 
reported on Frida\, the 3d of April. 

E vvn it Ri;cf.' n.| On the motion of Lord 
Castlercagh, the house adjourned fiom this day 
till Thuisday, the ed of April. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursd.lt/, -Apt il 2. 

Longitude vndNoiu hern Passage Bill.] 
This bill was icad a second time. 

Sroi k Debentures.] The Earl of Lattdcr- 
moved for vaiious papeis relative to the 
state of the coinage and currency, from the 
coinnti rcement of the present reign to the Jth 
of January last. There papers, tne noble earl 
stated, ueie neccssaiy for the motion of which 
he had given notice ; but, in moving for them, 
he should take the opportunity of asking the 
noble secretary of state a question on a subject 
intimately connected with that which it was his 
intention to bring under the consideration of 
their lordships. A rumour had for some time 
prevailed, of his Majesty’s ministers having in 
preparation some plan for issuing debentures on 
stock. If a plan such as that reported to be 
in contemplation were adopted, it would com¬ 
pletely alter the state of the currency of the 
country. He might, therefore, find, when the 
day now fixed for the motion of which he had 
given notice arrived, that the whole subject 
to which his notice applied, had become a 
nonentity. He wished, therefore, to be informed 
by the noble lord, whether it were true that any 
plan of the nature of that to which he had 
alluded was in contemplation. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he, as well 
as the noble earl, had beard rumours of several 
projects respecting the currency being under 
consideration. All he could say on the subject 
was, that if his Majesty’s government should 
think it advisable to submit any financial plan to 
the consideration of parliament, due notice 
would be given to their loidships. In the mean 
time, he could only express his hope that the 
noble carl would not give such credit to Ipose 
reports, as to be induced to delay any motion 
which he might think it right to make; and 
would again observe, that there was no rea¬ 
son to suppose any measure would be proposed, 
without proper time being afforded for its con¬ 
sideration. 

The Karl of Lauderdale said, he did not mean 
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to call on the noble secretary of state to explain 
the nature of any project which might be in 
contemplation, but it surely was in his power 
to say whether or not he intended to pro¬ 
pose any plan relative to the currency. If he 
obtained no answer to his question, their lord- 
ships would be left in a state of singular uncer¬ 
tainty on tiffs important subject. They would 
probably hear nothing of the plan until it was 
brought forward in another place. In the mean 
time, he should be under the necessity of post¬ 
poning his motion until he saw what was in¬ 
tended, which, perhaps, would not be before the 
bills which his Majesty’s ministers (who, in 
affairs of tiffs kind, had assumed a power similar 
to that once possessed by the Lords of the 
Articles in his country) might think proper to 
intioducc, were on the table. The business 
would then be brought forward at a late period 
of the session, when the state of the attendance 
in that house would render a full discussion im¬ 
practicable. When a member of their lord- 
ships’ house gave notice of a motion on so 
important a subject as the currency of the 
country, he certainly was entitled to ask, whe¬ 
ther ministers had it in contemplation to propose 
any thing which might render his motion aU 
togethei nugatory. The noble secretary of 
state had admonished him not to give creait to 
loose reports ; but it was not as to the truth or 
falsehood of any particular rumour that his 
question applied, and he really could not con¬ 
ceive it possible that any inconvenience should 
arise fiom its being answered. He did not 
desire to know any plan which his Majesty’s 
ministeis might have adopted, or which they 
might have under their consideration. All that he 
wished to know was, whether they intended to 
propose any measure which would operate a 
change in the existing currency of the country. 

The Earl of Liverpool repeated, that if it 
should be thought pioper to submit any plan 
on the subject to which the noble loid had 
alluded, or on any branch of that subject, to the 
attention of parliament, due notice of such in¬ 
tention would be given. He perfectly concurred 
with the noble earl in the opinion, that if such a 
question were biought foiward, it ought not to 
be delayed until a period of the session when it 
could not receive the full consideration of that 
house. The noble earl would act according to 
his own sense of propriety as to the time of 
bi inging on his motion; that was a point on 
which he could give no opinion. 

The Earl of Lauderdale regretted that he 
could get no answer from the noble seci etary of 
state. His motion stood at present for the 14th 
instant; whether it would be proper for him to 
bi ing it forward on that day, must be a matter 
of future consideiation. 

The motion for the papers was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday , jipril 2. 

Cot ton Factories Bill.J Petitions, against 
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this bill, were presented from certain owners of 
factories in Manchester, Carlisle, and Skipton. 
'—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. IV. Smith presented the following peti¬ 
tion, signed by ’oo labourers, who were all 
above sixteen years of age, and employed in the 
cotton spinning manufactories of Stayley Budge, 
in the county of Lancaster. “ That tire peti¬ 
tioners feel themselves much oppressed by the 
immoderate and piotracted labour to which 
they are subjected in cotton mills, extending to 
fourteen or fifteen hours per day, (inclusive of 
the time gianted for dinner), with a slender 
abatement thereof on Saturday alone, in apart¬ 
ments of high temperature, and in infected air, 
which, for those leasons, are injurious to the 
animal system; that the consequences of task¬ 
work thus Beveie, and in places so impure, the 
petitioners experience, to their sorrow, prcma- 
luie debility and distempered frames, which, 
under various shapes, make the prime of their 
manhood the termination of their usefulness, and 
the prelude to still heavier evils, as procui ing 
their dismission from the only employment 
which they have been taught, as soon as in any 
degree they piove insufficient to this exoibitant 
labour; that not for themselves alone, but yet 
more, if possible, for tluir children and rela¬ 
tives ol tender yeais, do the petitioners intreat 
compassionate repaid, witnessing as they do 
with painful feelings the misciics thus entailed 
on those who are most dear to them, too mani¬ 
fest to every eye in the pallid looks and fi equent 
disloitions hence oiiginatmg, and in the less 
known but more deadly mischief of constitu¬ 
tions eaily bioken, and some of the woist evils 
of age treading on the heels as it were of in¬ 
fancy and youth; and the pctitionci s cannot 
heie onut to state, that in addition to the other 
hardships of this infant class of labourers, many 
of them are detained tlnee orfoui du\s a week 
from theii dinners at home, for the purpose of 
assisting in cleaning the machinery; that the 
owners of factoiies being deeply inteiested in 
pei petuating the system complained of, and 
jealous of yielding to a competition, or the 
chance of a superiority in the ntaiket, no hope 
exists in icason or in past expeiicnce, that they 
will depart from a rigid adherence to a plan 1 
which is to their dependents so oppressive; 
that the petitioners, awaie of this, and having 
heard that the notice of the house has been 
called to this subject, so long since as the year 
1816, they consoled themselves with the prospect 
of the only remedy that seemed pioportioned 
to the hardships of their case, and it is only 
when at length, after a long and painful sus¬ 
pense, the hope which they had so fondly 
cherished, is attempted to be wiested from 
them, and both themselves and their cause pub¬ 
licly misrepresented, that they now humbly 
repits.nt their grievances to the house, and 
pray that the provisions of Sir Robert Peel’s 
original bill, to which they have before adverted, 
curtailing the working bouts to twelve, and so 
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as to allow thereout half an hour for breakfast, 
and one hour for dinner, may pass into a law, 
with such other regulations as shall seem ex¬ 
pedient to the wisdom and humanity of the 
house, for the relief of the petitioners, and of 
the children, whose condition they have so 
much reason to regret.” 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. W. Smith then presented the following 
petition, signed by 4000 labourers, above sixteen 
years of age, employed in cotton spinning ma¬ 
nufactories at Herod and its vicinity, in the pa¬ 
rish of Ashton-under-line, in the county of Lan¬ 
caster. “ That the petitioners are generally en¬ 
gaged in work at the mills of thciremployerefrom 
Fourteen to fifteen hours, including the time al¬ 
lowed tor dinner and breakfast, every day of the 
week except Saturday, when the working hours 
arc somewhat reduced; that this long protract¬ 
ed labour, performed in rooms ill ventilated, fre¬ 
quently overheated, and rendered still more per¬ 
nicious by dust and cotton flyings, is attended' 
with the most alarming consequences to the ge¬ 
neral health of the labourers, as a large portion 
of them, from woeful experience, can abundantly 
prove, and which discovers itself to the most 
superficial obseiver in their sallow looks and 
emaciated constitutions ; that if in such a state 
of long and pernicious confinement, those who 
are subject to it live to an age when the services 
or oLhei working classes become most efficient 
and valuable, they are generally too much en- 
iccbied. to continue with effect their employment 
during the requisite hours, a misfortune fre¬ 
quently succeeded by anolher of a still more 
direct and calamitous nature, a dismission from 
service, destined to linger out the remainder of 
■a miserable existence under the accumulated 
pressure of poverty, debility, and piemature old 
age, with all its train of infirmities; while, agree¬ 
able to the policy of the prevailing system, abler 
and more vigoious hands are invariably and ex¬ 
clusively preferred ; that the petitioners, m re¬ 
presenting their unfortunate situation, beg leave 
to observe, that they are actuated by motives, 
not merely for themselves alone, but by a sym¬ 
pathetic regard for the lising generation, with 
whom they stand connected by the tendercst 
ties of relationship, and who they painfully ob¬ 
serve, in numerous instances, manifest early 
symptoms of deformity in their limbs, and all 
the other evils of sickly and impaired constitu¬ 
tions ; that the petitioners entertain no hope of 
redress whatever, except from the humane in¬ 
terposition of the house, because some masters 
will always be found sufficiently interested in 
perpetuating the system, while others, better 
disposed, will be unavoidably led to the adop¬ 
tion of this pernicious and destructive example, 
that their yarns may be brought to market on 
more equal terms; that the petitioners, who have 
for the last two years cherished the expectation 
of relief from the legislature, cannot express, in 
terms adequate to the subject, the concern which 
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they felt in learning, upon the conclusion of the 
last session, that no provisions had then been 
made for this purpose, and they now therefore 
deem it expedient to submit the peculiar hard¬ 
ships under which they have to struggle, to the 
protecting wisdom of the house; they therefore 
numbly pray, that a law may be passed to restrict 
the time of actual labour m cotton factories to 
ten hours and a half each day, so as to allow, 
within the ordinary space of twelve hours, half 
an hour for breakfast and an hour for dinner, a 
regulation which is of general observance in 
otheremployments much lessprejudicialtohealth 
than those of the petitioners.” 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. J. Smith presented the following petition, 
signed by 640 inhabitants of New Lanark. “ That 
the petitioners understand thata bill is now before 
the house, having for its object to enact regu¬ 
lations favourable to the education, morals, and 
comforts of personsemployed in cotton and other 
manufactories; that the petitioners feel a lively 
interest in the success of any measure that is pio- 
osed on this subject of a meliorating tendency, 
eing impressed with a deep conviction of the 
serious evils arising from the practices which 
prevail in the management of manufacturing 
establishments; that the grievance which they 
would particularly urge upon the consideration 
of the house, is the oppressive length to which 
the term of daily labour in these manufactories 
has by degrees been extended; the hours of 
working which are exacted being in general no 
less than fourteen or fifteen per day, while only 
one hour’s interval, frequently not more than 
forty minutes, is allowed for dinner, which is 
usually the only occasion during the day when 
the work people are released from the manufac¬ 
tory : breakfast and an afternoon’s lepast being 
taken within, and while the machinery is par¬ 
tially at work; that in the course of the last 
twenty or thirty years, during which manufac¬ 
tures have spread with such rapidity over the 
country, an immense population has been created 
and trained to become subservient to their ope- 
i^tions, that it is a fact, unhappily too notorious, 
that the supply of labour in every branch of the 
national industry has for many years past greatlv 
exceeded the demand; that in consequence ttfe 
working man, whatever his situation might once 
have been, is now not in the capacity of one who 
feels himself entitled to insist upon conditions in 
the disposal of his services, but literally in that 
of a helpless and humble supplicant for employ¬ 
ment in any shape and upon any terms; and 
that he is not therefore, and cannot in any proper 
sense be considered, any longer a free labourer; 
that the petitioners state these facts to shew that 
the persons employed in manufactories have had 
no means of resisting the encroachments which 
have been made on tneir former hours of relax¬ 
ation from labour, encroachments the more cruel, 
as, from the confined and unhealthy nature of 
their employments, that relaxation is absolutely 
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indispensable, even to a moderate share of health 
and comfort; that the petitioners are persuaded 
this system of protracted labour and confinement 
will appear to the house to be a still more serious 
subject of complaint, when it is stated, that 
children, who form a great proportion of those 
employed, are received into these manufactories 
at the early age of seven or eight, sometimes 
indeed still earner, for no legal restriction hitherto 
exists as to this important point; that these 
children, many of whom are orphans, and pro¬ 
cured from overseers of parishes, are subjected 
to the same hours of labour and confinement as 
the adults; that not only are the benefits of edu¬ 
cation placed beyond their reach, but disease and 
an enfeebled constitution too frequently entailed 
upon them by this unnatural procedure, the 
cruelty of which is aggravated by the fact, that 
while their education is thus abandoned to neg¬ 
lect, they are placed under circumstances well 
known to be in general in the highest degree 
unfavourable to good morals, presenting temp¬ 
tations to vice and crime which it would require 
all the aids of the best training and instruction 
to enable them to overcome; that against the 
abolition of practices so cruel to the immediate 
sufferers, and so pernicious to the whole com¬ 
munity, one argument only has been adduced, 
namely, that any restriction of the time of work¬ 
ing in mills of machinery would occasion a pro¬ 
portionate diminution of the produce of our ma¬ 
nufactories ; that it would thereby increase the 
prime cost of the article manufactured, and ope¬ 
rate against the trade in foreign markets: that 
although this argument were true, and a small 
fractional addition to the prime cost of our cot¬ 
tons or woollens should really be the consequence 
of such interference, the petitioners humbly con¬ 
ceive that the house would not for a moment 
entertain the proposition, that an object so in¬ 
significant, even considered as to its utmost pos¬ 
sible effect on our foreign trade, should be suf¬ 
fered to stand in competition with the health, 
morals, and happiness of millions of the people 
of Great Britain; that the petitioners, however, 
are enabled, from actual experience, to assei t, 
that even this argument, little formidable atf it is 
in its whole extent, is not founded on fact; that 
having themselves enjoyed for a considerable 
period the numberless benefits of a more humane 
system of management, they consider it a duty 
which they owe to their fellow men engaged in 
similar occupations throughout the kingdom, 
to give their evidence on this occasion; that 
they do therefore respectfully assure the house, 
that not only has the change been productive of 
the most salutary effects on their general condi¬ 
tion, and particularly in respect to the health 
and education of their children, but that, judging 
from the amount of their present earnings, that 
diminution of the produce of the manufactory, 
which has been supposed to be the necessary 
consequence of abridging the term of daily la¬ 
bour, Las not taken place; that the petitioners, 
of course attribute this result of undiminished 
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produce, under the reduced houis of working, 
to the increased health and spirits with which 
their exertions are accompanied; that the time 
of actual working at their establishment is ten 
hours and a half per day, exclusive of one hour 
for breakfast, and another for dinner, and no 
child is admitted to work, until he is ten years 
of age; that if similar 1 emulations were generally 
established in our manufactories, and especially 
if they were followed by an act providing for the 
better education of the working classes, the pe¬ 
titioners cannot doubt that the annual produce 
of their industry, instead of being diminished, 
would very soon be materially increased, since 
the calculation which proceeds on the principle 
of prematurely extracting their strength and 
vigour, a process which the manufacturing 
6 ystem has introduced, is not less fallacious in a 
mercantile view, than it is singularly opposed 
to the dictates of humanity and justice; may it 
therefore please tire house to take the subject of 
the petitioners’ prayer into their serious consi¬ 
deration, and to enact such regulations as it may 
seem best to the wisdom of the house to adopt.” 

The petition was oidered to he on the table, 
and to he printed. 

Silk Trade.] Petitions, against any bill lor 
regulating wages, were presented fiom silk ma¬ 
nufacturers of Manchcstei, Salloid, Leek, and 
Macclesfield.—Refencd to the committee on the 
petitions of i ibbon-weavci s. 

Leather Tax.] Petitions against this tax 
were presented from Falmouth, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Dioghcda, and the burgh of Dumfries.— 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.] A 
petition of freeholder, justices of the peace, 
and commissioners of supply, of Stii ling.,line, 
against this bill, was presented, and orav.ed to 
lie on the table. 

Parliament\ry Reform.] Mr. Protheroe 
presented 28G petitions of inhabitants of Bnstol, 
in favour of annual parliaments and universal suf¬ 
frage. The bon. member observed, that though 
he did net agree with the opinions of the peti¬ 
tioners, yet he owed it to them to say, that they 
did not appear to be actuated by impiopcr mo¬ 
tives.—The petitions were ordoed to he on the 
table. 

Lord Stanley presented nine petitions of inha¬ 
bitants of Royton, and a petition of inhabitants 
of Crompton.—Ordeicd to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday , April 3. 

Window Tax (Ireland).] The Marquis of 
Do-wnshire stated, that he had discovered an in¬ 
accuracy in the order made on his motion of the 
16th of March. lie therefore now moved, that 
copies of the circular letters from the commis¬ 
sioners of excise to the clergy of the different 
parishes in Ireland,on the subject of the window- 
tax, and also a copy of die letter from die first 
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[ commissioner of excise to die sovereign of Bel¬ 
fast, on the same subject, be laid before the 
house; and that the former order be discharged. 
—Ordered. 

Water Companies.] Earl Grosvenor said, 
he wished to call the attention of their lordships 
to a subject of great importance. He had learned 
fiom some of his tenants in Grosvenor-square, 
that a coalition had been formed between cer¬ 
tain water companies. He should have hoped 
that those companies would have fulfilled the 
two great objects of their institution—namely, 
to supply die metropolis with water of a purer 
quality, and at a cheaper rate than formerly, 
lie understood, however, from some of his 
tenants that the charge was not more moderate, 
and that the supply was very bad. The water 
at present supplied by the Grand Junction 
water-woiks was, he understood, very much 
discoloured. He had thought it right to men¬ 
tion this subject, as the state of the water 
supplied by these companies was of great 
consequence to the health and safety of the 
metropolis. 

The Eai 1 of Lauderdale reminded their lord- 
ships, that parliament had at different times 
passed bills for inccii poruting different com- 
pani's to supply the metropolis with water. 
This had been done on the principle that the 
competition thus created would procure for the 
inhabitants a cheapei and better supply; but the 
contrary had been the fact. Indeed, it now 
appeared that some of these corporations had 
foimed a coalition for one quarter of the town, 
and others for another, so that they divided the 
metropolis between them. Thus, instead of the 
competition which had been anticipated, a com¬ 
plete monopoly was established. • In conse¬ 
quence of this suite of things, the supply of 
water was not only bad, but if a fire took place 
in a quaiter of the metropolis appropriated to 
one company, the water of another could not be 
applied to it. This disadvantage would not 
exist if there was a fair competition ; for then 
the water of each company would be sent to the 
same parts of the town. As the case now stood, 
if a lire were to happen in some quarters, great 
injury might be done before a supply of water 
could be obtained. He was, however, glad to 
learn that an lion, friend of his intended to make 
the supply of the metropolis with water a sub¬ 
ject of investigation in another place. 

Earl Grosvenor mentioned the case of a lady 
who, in consequence of an apprehension of fire, 
applied to one of the water companies for a 
supply of water, but was informed that none 
could be given. Had there been any founda¬ 
tion for the alarm, the consequences of the de¬ 
ficiency of supply would have been very serious. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that after this con¬ 
versation, he hoped their lordships would not 
separate without its being distinctly understood, 
that, if these companies acted in a way to defeat 
the object which the legislature had in view at 
the time of their incorporation, it was in tb« 
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power of parliament to correct such a pro¬ 
ceeding. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury said, that every at¬ 
tention had been paid to the bills on this 
subject which had been already before the 
house; and that, in the case of any new mea¬ 
sure, he would devote all his attention to render 
it fit to accomplish the object which their lord¬ 
ships always had in view in passing any act for 
establishing such companies. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , April 3. 

Leather Tax.] Petitions against this tax 
were presented from Whitby, Chippenham, and 
Great Giimsby.—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Rewards on Conviction.] Mr. Ben net 
brought in a bill “ for repealing such parts of 
several acts as allow pecuniary and other re¬ 
wards on the conviction of persons for highway 
robbery and other crimes and offences, and for 
facilitating the means of prosecuting persons ac¬ 
cused of felony and other offences.” (See page 
636.)—It was lead a first time. 

Window Tax (Ireland.).] Mr. May pre¬ 
sented a petition from Belfast, praying for the 
repeal of this tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he had 
been suiprised that it had been stated in some 
Irish papers, as a communication from authority, 
that he intended to repeal this tax. He was, 
indeed, sorry to oppose the wishes of a large por¬ 
tion of the population of Ireland : but he could 
not concur in the propriety of the repeal, consi¬ 
dering the great deficiency of the Irish revenue, 
and the large amount of the debt of that counuy 
upon the consolidation of the two treasuries. 

The petition was oi dered to lie on the table. 

Building ok Churches Bill.] The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer brought in a bill “ for 
building, and promoting the building, of addi¬ 
tional churches, in populous parishes.”—Read 
a first time. 

Privately Stealing Bill.] This bill was 
reported, and ordered to be read a third time on 
Friday next. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord A. Ha¬ 
milton presented a petition of Incorporation *of 
Weavers of Rutherglen, praying for reform.— 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.] Lord 
A. Hamilton presented the following petition of 
Commissioners of Supply and others, of Renfrew, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. “ That the same appears to the peti¬ 
tioners to be unnecessary and certainly uncalled 
for as a general measure; that it is particularly 
so with respect to the county of Renfrew, that 
its objects are ill defined, and that the evils 
which it is humanely intended to remedy, have 
been exaggerated in a very great degree; that 
in as far as the bill empowers certain gene¬ 
ral commissioners, two of them nominated by his 
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majesty’s secretary of state for the home depart¬ 
ment, to cause district asylums to be erected, and 
the expense thereof to be levied from the coun¬ 
ties of Scotland, it is not only quite novel in prin¬ 
ciple, but highly exceptionable as a precedent, 
and for aught that the petitioners can see, the 
arguments that support the compulsory endow¬ 
ment of lunatic asylums, under the exclusive di¬ 
rection of a board of general commissioners, may 
be equally applied to the compulsory establish¬ 
ment of district infirmaries, foundling hospitals, 
or the like, which have hitherto been with great 
propriety left to the spontaneous operation of 
public benevolence; that the principles of the 
bill are insuperably objectionable, inasmuch as 
they go to alter, and alter for the worse, the law 
and usage of Scotland, with regard to the main¬ 
tenance and management of the poor; fiist, the 
bill takes away the obligation under which each 
parish now lies to maintain its own insane pau¬ 
pers, and imposes the burthen upon the county 
at large in which the parish is situated, an inno¬ 
vation which the petitioners conceive to be no 
less repugnant to sound principles of economy 
and justice, than it is to the established law of 
the land; secondly, it takes away from the land¬ 
ed proprietors of Scotland (so far as the insane 
poor are concerned), that share of influence and 
control, which, for salutary ends, the law has as¬ 
signed to them, in conjunction with the ministers 
and kirk sessions of parishes,and it commits to the 
discretion of these ministers and sessions, and to 
such justices of the peace as they may be pleased 
to select, with the advice of such medical persons 
as these justices choose to employ, the power of 
seizing all insane persons found within their pa¬ 
rishes, and transmitting them to the asylum of 
the district, there to be maintained by county 
assessments; but it provides no check against the 
selection of mistaken or improper objects, for 
which the bill leaves ample scope, and no means 
by which the counties can obtain relief from the 
expense, cither where these unfortunate persons 
ought not to be confined at all, or where their 
parents or others are bound by law to maintain 
them, and able to do so; thirdly, overlooking or 
disregarding the important inquiry whether the 
parishes in which the insane persons shall hap¬ 
pen to be found, be the place of their legal set¬ 
tlement, and as such, bound by law to maintain 
them; it peremptorily enjoins the minister and 
their kirk sessions, to take up from time to time 
every poor lunatic or insane person who shall be 
found in such parishes, arid to proceed with 
them, as already noticed, at the expense of the 
county in which they shall be found, the conse¬ 
quence would be, that a lunatic taken up in Ren¬ 
frewshire, and sent to the district asylum, must 
be maintained by Renfrewshire, to which he may 
not belong, without any recourse against the pa¬ 
rish or county legally bound to maintain him; 
nor is this a case likely to be of rare occurrence, 
especially in the more populous towns of Scot¬ 
land ; fourthly, the mode by which funds ar,e 
proposed to be raised for defraying the expense 
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of the lunatic asylums, differs from the mode of 
assessment at present established, by leaving per¬ 
sonal means and substance, as well as a consider¬ 
able portion of heritable pioperty out of view, 
and the proportional rate proposed to be levied 
from lands and from houses, being one shilling 
in the. pound Scots, o 1 the valued rent of lands 
for each penny in the pound sterling of the yearly 
rents of houses, is so evidently and exti avagantly 
wrong, that the petitioners are led to consider it 
as an unintentional enor; that various other er¬ 
rors are to be found in thedetailsof the bill, which 
the petitioners foi bear to notice, convinced that 
its leading punciples are such as ought to pre¬ 
vent its passing into a law; but they beg leave 
to press upon the consideration of the house, 
that the county of Renfrew has, in common with 
others in the west of Scotland, contributed 
largely to the election of the lunatic asylum at 
Glasgow, an extensive institution, founded and 
supported by voluntary contribution, and of un¬ 
rivalled excellence in its system of management; 
and that the parishes of the county of" Renfrew 
have either acquired, or aie in the couise of ac- 
quiiing, the privileges of that asylum for their 
lunatic poor at a moderate rate ; to that county 
therefoie the benefits intended by the bill are in 
a great measuie anticipated, and its evils would 
be aggravated, by rendering of little avail the 
advantages which it has already acquired at con¬ 
siderable expense; should it appear, however, 
to the house, that any legislative measure is ne¬ 
cessary respecting the insane poor of Scotland, 
in addition to the wise provisions of the late sta¬ 
tute of the 55th year of his present majesty, 
cap. 69, intituled, ‘An act to regulate madhouses 
in Scotland,’ the petitioners do most respect¬ 
fully submit, that no solid reason exists, why a 
district connected with such an asylum as that 
of Glasgow may not be intrusted with powers 
to provide for the cure of its pauper lunatics in 
the manner best suited to its own circumstances, 
without any rash innovation upon the established 
law, and free from thatcumbious and expensive 
machinery which the present bill, without pre¬ 
cedent and without necessity, pioposes to intro¬ 
duce, against the general feeling of the people of 
Scotland; and, as the petitioners observe that this 
principle has been recognized with regard to the 
counties of Perth and Angus, they submit, that 
what is conceded to those counties ought not to 
be withheld from the county of Renfrew; and 
praying, that the house may reject the said bill, 
or to grant such other relief in the premises as to 
them shall seem just.” 

Cotton Factories Bill.] Mr. IV. Smith 
presented the following petition of labourers in 
the cotton spinning factories of Glossop. “That 
the petitioners, having long experienced and de- 
lored the evils which result from the excessive 
ours prevailing in cotton factories, have anxious, 
ly watched the progress of those benevolent ef¬ 
forts which have been making for the alleviation 
of their present sufferings; that the petitioners 
‘feel confident that they shall sufficiently establish 
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the reasonableness of their complaint, and forci¬ 
bly engage the favourable protection of the le¬ 
gislature, when they assure the house that they 
are in the constant habit of being confined with¬ 
in the close and ill-ventilated rooms of a factory 
for the space of fourteen or fifteen hours per day, 
without being allowed those necessary intervals 
of relaxation during the time of taking their 
meals which their health and strength require, 
and which are the more essentially necessary in 
consequence of the heat of the rooms in which 
they are accustomed to work; that, in addition 
to the injury the petitioners thus experience in 
their own persons, in the decay of their health 
and the decrepitude of their booies, they cannot 
but lament the still more unfortunate condition 
of those young children, children of the most 
tender age, who not only participate with them 
in these protracted lubouis, but are often detain¬ 
ed in the mills during the usual dinner-hour to 
assist in cleaning the m. ch'nciy, and, being far 
less able to endure the fuiigm* of such u"inter¬ 
mitting toil, become the early victims of disease 
and death; that the petitioners are nominally 
free labourers, vet they have a livelihood to ob¬ 
tain, they have families to support, and having 
generally been accustomed from their childhood 
to the employment of cotton spinning, they can¬ 
not, without the most serious risk, betake them¬ 
selves to any other occupation, and therefore 
they must either comply with the general rules 
adopted in the factory to which they belong, 
or seek employment in some other; but, since 
factories are in general conducted according to 
the same system, the choice becomes nugatory, 
and virtually resolves itself into compulsion; 
that the petitioners are ready to believe many of 
their employers would cheerfully and sponta¬ 
neously adopt the regulations which the peti¬ 
tioners so earnestly desire, were they not appre¬ 
hensive that such an indulgence of their better 
feelings might prove injurious to their interest, 
unless others, who arc their competitors in trade, 
were equally subjected to the same restrictions; 
that, under these circumstances, the petitioners 
beg leave to express their full conviction, that 
the powerful interposition of the legislature in 
their behalf will at once enable the master to 
adopt the suggestions of his humanity without 
injury to his fortune, and the labourer to exert 
his industry without the sacrifice of his health ; 
they therefore commit their cause to the wisdom 
and protection of the house, and humbly pray, 
tliat a law may be passed restricting the hours of 
actual labour to ten and a half, and that such 
other provisions may be enacted for relieving 
the petitioners, and the children engaged in cot¬ 
ton mills, as the house shall deem best adapted 
to the occasion.”—Ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. Wilberforcc presented two petitions of a 
similar characterfrom Renfrew and Blackburn.— 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

Slave Trade Bill.] On the motion of Mr, 
Holmes, the house went into a committee on the 
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Slave Trade Acts, when he observed, that doubts 
had arisen whether the acts allowing the transfer 
of slaves from one of our colonies to another, ex¬ 
tended to Demerara and Berbice; and, with a 
view to remove those doubts, he proposed, that 
the chairman be instructed to move, “ that leave 
be given to bring in a bill to explain three acts 
passed in the 46th, 47th, and 51st years of his 
majesty’s reign respectively, for the abolition of 
the slave trade.” 

Mr. Wtlberforce said, he should not oppose 
the motion, but he was persuaded that when the 
object of the bill came to be considered, it would 
be found to menace the worst effects to the in¬ 
terests of this country, as well as to those of the 
colonies. Yet, he would not oppose the intro¬ 
duction of the bill, as he wished to have the sub¬ 
ject fully discussed. 

Mr. Marry at deprecated the object of the bill, 
being convinced, that if the transportation to De¬ 
merara and Berbice were tolerated, the slaves 
would be seduced, and clandestinely taken to 
distant and unhealthy regions, and particularly 
to Surinam, where, from the fertility of the soil, 
great temptation was held out to capitalists. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill, and it was 
brought in accordingly, and read a lit si time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, April 6. 

Libel Law.] Lord Erskine said, he had 
last session moved for returns of the names of 
persons arrested and held to bail for libel, be¬ 
fore trial; some of those returns had been made, 
but the whole had not yet been presented. It 
was his intention to follow up those returns by a 
motion or bill, if no proposition on the subject 
should be brought forward by a noble earl 
(Grey) who had abeady called the attention of 
their lordships to the subject. With regard to 
the object for which the returns weic moved, 
lie believed that it was now to be understood 
that arrest before trial tor libel was the practice 
of some inferior magistrates. The law, how¬ 
ever, ought not to be allowed to lemain in a 
state of uncertainty on that point. It was not 
his wish to encourage any licentiousness of the 
press, but it appeared to him necessary to re¬ 
move all doubt on this ouestion. He should not, 
however, trouble their lordships with any pro¬ 
position on the subject, until the noble eail to 
whom he had alluded came to town. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, April Q. 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.] A 
petition of freeholders and others, of Wigtown, 
against this bill, was presented, and laid on the 
table. 

Cotton Factories Bill.] Petitions were 
presented from the following places, against this 
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bill. Blackburn, Rossendale, Preston, Glasgow, 
Holywell, Stockport, Derby, Keighley (York). 
—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions were presented from the following 
places, in favour of the bill. Hebden Budge, 
Halifax, Royton, Ashton-under-Lyne, Manches¬ 
ter, Salford.—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir F. Burden 
presented six petitions from Halifax; two from 
St. Marylebone ; one from St. Anne, Westmin¬ 
ster; sixteen from Kilbarchan; nineteen from 
Bath ; live from Ipswich ; two from Bramfbrd; 
one from Preston ; one from Otlev; one from 
James Wroe.—Ordered to lie on tne table. 

Copyright Bill.] Mr. J. Smith presented 
a petition of Thomas Norton Longman, Thomas 
Hurst, Owen Rees, Cosmo Orme, and Thomas 
Brown, of Paternoster-row, booksellers and co¬ 
partners ; setting forth, “ that the petitioners are 
publishers of books and purchasers of copyi iglit, 
and since the passing of the act of parliament in 
the month of July 1814, which enjoined the 
delivery of eleven copies of all books published 
after that time to the eleven libraries named 
therein, the petitioners have delivered to the 
said eleven libraries, on their demand, in pur¬ 
suance of the said act, books which have ac¬ 
tually cost to the petitioners the sum of sooo/. 
or nearly so, and of part of which books very 
limited impressions were printed, in some cases 
only one hundred, in others only two hundred 
| and fifty, the copyright whereof was of no ad¬ 
vantage to the petitioners; in this statement 
they do not include books, the publication 
whereof is managed by other bookselleis, and 
in which they have consideiable shares ; from, 
the great burthen of the delivery, the petitioners 
have declined the publication of some expensive 
works, and especially a work of the Nondescript 
Plants, collected by the celebrated Baron Hum- 
bolt, during his travels in South America, and 
which they declined solely fiom the necessity 
they should have been under of delivering the 
said eleven copies without any remuneration ; 
the petitioners feel this delivery to be the great¬ 
er grievance, because they, like the other pub- 
lishers of works, have to give many presentation 
copies to the friends of authors who may have 
assisted them with the loan of books and use of 
manuscripts, or by communicating important in¬ 
formation or assistance itheyarealso, by the clause 
of a previous act made with reference to libels, 
compelled to deposit one copy with the printer 
of the work; die delivery of these eleven copies 
becomes now a serious object of every pub¬ 
lisher’s calculation, and will prevent the appear¬ 
ance of many valuable works; when the act that 
imposed the delivery passed, the petitioners 
were informed and fully expected that die said 
libraries would only demand the copies of such 
works as would be actually useful to them, and 
that it would not be haishiy acted upon; but 
they have found to their surprise and most serious 
injury, that all the said libraries, with the ex¬ 
ception of two only.as to novels and music. 
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have made a sweeping demand of all books pub¬ 
lished, whether reprints only, or original works, 
and whether written for children or females, 
and without any consideration whether the same 
work was in their libraiy or not; the petitioners 
particularly instance here the new edition of 
Doctor Johnson’s Dictionary, with the addi¬ 
tions and improvements of the rcvciend Ilenry 
John Todd, which is published in eleven parts, 
at the price of eleven guineas; although Mr. 
Todd, with a feeling which the petitioners’ 
could only applaud,presented a copy of the work 
himself to Sion College library, yet the managers 
of the said library, after receiving this copy, de¬ 
manded, and notwithstanding the petitioners’ 
remonstrances, insisted on having another copy 
of the said work delivered to them in pursuance 
of the said act; thus compelling fi om the peti¬ 
tioners a second copy of the said woik, though 
the full purpose of the said act had been in truth 
previously fulfilled by the said voluntary gift 
of its reverend editor; the petitioners, by the 
permission of the house, state that the present 
duty on the paper generally used in printing 
amounts nearly to twenty-five per cent, which 
the petitioners pay on all the works they pub¬ 
lish, and which makes it a great object of our 
national finances, that the publisher of books 
should not be by any cause discouraged; but 
the English universities who print books have 
not only the superior advantage of a perpetual 
copyright, but have also a iemission of the said 
duty on paper for all the books they piint; this 
exemption from duty enables them to under¬ 
sell all the regular booksellers in the public mar¬ 
ket in the books they piint, which others also 
have the power to publish ; the petitioners have 
lately, in conjunction with others of the tiade, 
printed an edition of Scapula’s Lexicon at a 
great expense, which had not been printed be¬ 
fore in this country for one hundred and fifty 
years; they arc now informed that one of the 
English universities is prcpaiing to oppose them 
by publishing also an edition of the same book, 
which the said university, by its exemption 
from the duty on paper, will be enabled to sell 
- much cheaper than the petitioners can afford ; 
eleven copies of the petitioner’s edition of this 
book have also been demanded and delivered ; 
the petitioners believe that the continuance of the 
said delivery, unmitigated, will occasion a gra¬ 
dual diminution in the publication of many va¬ 
luable and important publications, and daily pro¬ 
duce a heavy grievance to individual publishers; 
they therefore most respectfully pray the house 
to take these facte into consideration, and to re¬ 
lieve the petitioners and publishers in general 
from the burthen of delivering the said eleven 
copies without any remuneration, and they 
humbly submit to the wisdom of the house, that 
to require the said libraries to pay one third of 
the published price of the books they demand 
will be a great relief to the petitioners and to 
^ literature in general, and will amount to no 
'larger sum than the said libraries may easily 
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laisc by a small contribution among their respec¬ 
tive members.”—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Humniersley presented a petition of George 
Lackington, Richard Hughes, Joseph Harding, 
George Fordyce Mavor, and Thomas Jones, all 
of Finsbury-place, in the county of Middlesex, 
booksellers and publishers, copartners ; setting 
forth, “ that, prior to the passing of the act of 
51th George the Third, concerning the entry of 
books at Stationers’ Hall, and the delivery of 
11 copies therein mentioned, the petitioners, 
not anticipating or providing against such deli¬ 
very, had pi ejected several costly and valuable 
publications, among others, a woik intituled 
Monasticon Anglicanum, originally written by 
sir William Dugdale, knight, with very great ad¬ 
ditions by the rev. Bulkeley Bandinefl, M.A. 
F.S.A.; the History of the Cathedral Church of 
Saint Paul, by the same author, with additions 
by Henry Ellis, F.S.A.; Portraits of illustrious 
persons of Great Biitain, with Biographical 
Memoirs by E. Lodge, esq. F.S.A.; the History 
of the County Palatine and City of Chester, 
by George Ormerod, esq. F.S.A.; and the 
Athena; Oxonienscs, by Anthony Wood,, en- 
laiged by the jeverend Philip Bliss ; that por¬ 
tions of the said several works, all of which 
had been announced to be published periodi¬ 
cally, were either actually published and sold 
at the time the said au was passed, 01 were 
announced to be in the press and nearly ready 
for publication; that, in consequence of one of 
the provisions of the said act having enjoined 
the delivery, upon demand, of eleven copies for 
the libraries therein mentioned, one of the copies 
to be upon the most costly paper, the said pub¬ 
lic binaries have demanaed and received por¬ 
tions of each of the said works, which portions 
arc in effect equivalent in the loss to the peti¬ 
tioners of their being required to deliver as well 
the parts published before the said act, as those 
that have appeared since the passing the said 
act, because the delivery of these subsequent 
pai ts has caused copies of each of the said works 
to be rendered incomplete, which otherwise the 
petitioners would have had entire; that the 
petitioners consider their grievance on this sub¬ 
ject to amount to a total loss of the value of the 
said eleven sets, from the high request in which 
the said works are held by the public, and from 
the continued demand that still prevails for them, 
which demand, from the limitation of the num¬ 
bers printed, the petitioners, after the subtracting 
of these eleven copies, are not able to supply; 
that the petitioners sought no protection as to 
their copyright in the said works from the said 
act, because the magnitude and expense of the 
undertakings were a sufficient guarantee against 
any danger to be apprehended from othets pi¬ 
rating them ; that the value of the said eleven 
copies of the said works, and therefore the loss 
thereon to the petitioners, is as follows, viz. 
eleven copies of sir William Dugdale’s Monas¬ 
ticon and History of Saint Paul’s 1008/. eleven 
copies of Portraits of illustrious Personages of 
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Great Britain, with Biographical Memoirs by 
E. Lodge, esq. 630/. eleven copies of the History 
of the County Palatine and City of Chester, by 
George Ormerod, esq. 283/. ioj. eleven copies 
of Wood’s Athenx Oxonienses, by the rev. 
Philip Bliss, 277/. 4 j. making, 2,198/. )4j.; that 
the petitioners could state other severe and in¬ 
jurious effects arising to them from the said de¬ 
livery in its operation upon them in the ordinary 
routine of their business as publishers, in addi¬ 
tion to the few detached instances above select¬ 
ed, but they forbear to occupy the time of the 
house, because it will be obvious that the said 
selected instances are but specimens of the 
hardships which they and other publishers have 
to endure therefrom, and from which they hope 
for relief from the wisdom of the house; and 
praying, that the house will be pleased to take 
their case into consideration, and grant relief 
by such an equitable modification of the griev¬ 
ance of delivering the said eleven copies as to 
them shall seem meet, and especially by causing 
the said libraries to pay some due portion of the 
price of the books which they shall demand.” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Smyth presented a petition of the chan¬ 
cellor, masters, and scholars, of the university of 
Cambridge; setting forth, “ That the petitioners 
have seen with much surprise a bill brought into 
the house, to amend an act passed in the 54th 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, inti¬ 
tuled, ‘ An act to amend the several acts for 
the encouragement of learning, by securing the 
copies and copyrights of all printed books to 
the authors of such books, or their agents,’ by 
which act eleven copies of every printed book 
are seemed to certain public libraries therein 
mentioned, of which the library of the univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge is one; the petitioners beg 
leave to state, that previously to the statute of 
the 8th of Queen Anne the English universities 
enjoyed by grants from the crown (which grants 
had been recognized by acts of parliament, and 
by the courts at Westminster) the privilege of 
printing all and all manner of books; that the 
sth of Queen Anne, which secured to the author 
of any book the sole right of printing such book 
tor fourteen ot twenty-eight years, also gave to 
the said universities one copy of every printed 
book, as a reasonable, though a very inadequate 
compensation for the privilege which they be¬ 
fore enjoyed, of printing all and all manner of 
books; that a committee of the house was ap¬ 
pointed to examine the several acts passed in 
the 8th year of Queen Anne, and in the 15th 
and 4 1 st years of his present Majesty, for the 
encouragement of learning, by vesting the copies 
of printed books in the authors or purchasers of 
such copies, and for other purposes therein men¬ 
tioned, and to report whether any or what alte¬ 
rations were requisite to be made therein, toge¬ 
ther with their observations thereon, to the 
house ; that the said committee having maturely 
considered the said acts, and having received 
various statements, and examined several per- 
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sons connected with the printing and publishing, 
and with the sale of books, and after much at¬ 
tention bestowed upon the subject, did, among 
other things, report that 4 they conceive that 
the substance of those laws was proper to be re¬ 
tained, and in particular that continuing the de¬ 
livery of all new works, and, in certain cases, of 
subsequent editions, to the libraries now entitled 
to receive them, will tend to the advancement 
of learning, and to the diffusion of knowledge, 
without imposing any considerable burthen upon 
the authors, printers, and publishers of such 
works;’ the petitioners beg leave further to 
state, in concurrence with the report of the com¬ 
mittee of the house, that the burthen imposed 
upon authors by the operation of the 8th of 
Queen Anne above-mentioned, and by the 54th 
of his present Majesty, is trifling, compared with 
the benefits conferred upon them by those sta¬ 
tutes (more particularly by the last-mentioned 
statute, by which the term of copyright is ex¬ 
tended to twenty-eight years certain,) for if all 
the copies of any edition shall be sold, except 
those secured to the libraries above mentioned, 
the author will receive an adequate remuneration 
for his labour; and if they shall not have been 
sold, the donation will then have cost him 
nothing, and that a very inconsiderable addi¬ 
tion to the price of any book, in consideration 
of the eleven copies to be presented as afore¬ 
said, will entirely secure the author from all 
loss; and pray ing, that the said bill may not 
pass into a law, and that they may be heard 
before the house, either by themselves or 
counsel.” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Leather Tax Repeal Bill.] Petition* 
against the leather tax were presented from the 
tanners, curriers, dealers in leather, and others, 
of Windsor; also, of Preston; also of Walling¬ 
ford ; also, of Wantage; also, of King’s Lynn; 
also, of Birmingham; also, of Newport, and 
other towns in Monmoudi; also, of Maccles¬ 
field; also, of Anglesea; also, of Taunton; also, 
of Shellield; also, of Malmesbury ; also, of the 
county of Fife; also, of Doncaster; also, of 
York; also, of Norfolk; also, of Derby.—Or¬ 
dered to lie on the table. 

Lord Althorp then moved “ that the bill be 
now read a second time.” 

Mi. C. Grant, jun. rose to move an amend¬ 
ment. He said, he hoped he should be under¬ 
stood to be influenced in the remarks which he 
felt it his duty to submit to the house, by no 
other motive than his conviction of what was 
required by the general interests of the country. 
At the same time, with every feeling of respect for 
those individuals who had petitioned parliament 
for a repeal of this tax, he must say, that they 
came forward under very singular circumstances. 
For, what was the peculiar situation in which 
the leather trade was placed during the last cen¬ 
tury ? Taxation on every other trade had been 
greatly increased during that period. The 
wealth and power of the country had greatly 
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increased. Yet, since the reign of queen Anne, 
when the single duty on leather was imposed, 
no additional duty had been laid on that article, 
until- the bill of 181 2 . All the 0 ades, and all die 
staple manufactures of the country, and even 
many of the necessaries of life, had been taxed 
to a great amount, while this article of leather 
had enjoyed the sole exemption from contribut¬ 
ing to bear the common burthens of the state. 
And yet, if the house considered the subject, it 
would be difficult to discover on what possible 
ground this trade should have been so distin- 

f uished. The tax, however, having been dou- 
Icd in 181 2 , the petitioners asked the house to 
place the trade in the situation in which it was 
100 years ago ! At the very first view of the 
subject, the injustice of such a request, with 
reference to the other branches of our national 
industt y, was evident. If, indeed, it could be 
piovcd, that the trade had suffered injury from 
the tax of 1 81 2 —if it could be proved, that the 
revenue had diminished in consequence of the 
imposition of that tax—if it could be proved, 
that the trade in leather had riot the power (as 
was the case in all other trades) of throwing the 
burthen ot the tax on theconsumei—if it could 
be proved, that any depiession which the leather 
trade had suffered, was not entirely attributable 
to other and general causes—then a prima facie 
case would be made out for considering the ex¬ 
pediency of repealing the tax. But if the re¬ 
verse of all this were true; if it could be proved, 
that the revenue (to which tire advocates for the 
repeal had themselves appealed as the test of 
the measui c ») actually rose when the tax was 
first imposed, and continued to rise for three 
years—if it could be piovcd that the trader in 
leather had the power (like other traders) of 
thiowing the burthen of the tax on the con¬ 
sumer—if it could be proved that any depression 
which the trade had suffered,evidently proceeded 
Itom general and notorious causes, wholly uncon¬ 
nected with the tax—and if,in addition to all this, 
it could lie pioved, that the leather tiade was 
lecoveting fiom the effects of th.it depression 
so occasioned, it would be fair to presume that 
the supporters of the bill had no just grounds 
on which they could requite its adoption by 
that house.—He would now'beg leave to call 
the attention of the house to some of the papers, 
with reference to this subject, which bad been 
laid on the table. By those papers it appeared, 
that the produce of the tax on leather for the 
year ending the 5th of July, 1812 , was 363,891/.; 
the produce foi the year ending the 5tlt of July, 
1813 (after the imposition of the additional duty, 
which it was the object of the bill to repeal) 
was, 654,356/.; the produce for the year ending 
the 5111 of July, 1814, was 667,211/.; and the 
pioduce for the year ending the 5th of July, 
1815, was 677,096/. So far, there was pretty 
strong evidence that the tax had not injured 
the revenue, which, tin the contrary, had been 
doubled by its operation. Was it, then, to be 
aigued, that it was not in the power of the 
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trader in leather to throw the burthen of the 
tax on the consumer ? The price of the article 
had been raised more than in proportion to the 
increase of the duty. In 1812, it was nineteen 
pence a pound; two years afterwards it was 
twenty-four and twenty-six pence a pound, and 
this aavance, of course, was made not only on the 
home consumption but also on the exports.— 
Then came another part of the question. A 
depression of the leather trade certainly took 
place in 1815. For the year ending the 5th of 
July 1815, he had already stated that the revenue 
derived from the duty on leather was 677,09fi/.; 
for the year ending the 5th of July 1816, it was 
only 599,958/.; and for the year ending the 
5th of July 1817, it was 595,722/. But he 
would put it to any man who recollected the 
general state of the country at that period, 
whether, if he had not seen the returns in which 
this diminution of the revenue appeared, he 
would not have said a priori, that such a 
diminution must have existed. The general 
and notorious commercial depression which 
existed at that time, and which bent down 
every trade in the country, of course operated 
on the leather trade among the rest. Would 
any man say, that if the duty on leather had 
not been imposed, that trade would have flou¬ 
rished alone in the midst of the general suffer¬ 
ing? Such an assertion would be preposterous 
and urt-cnable. Those persons aigued on a 
totally mistaken principle, who imagined that 
any diminution of taxation at that period would 
have relieved the country from any of those 
circumstances operating injuriously on our gene¬ 
ral trade, winch were so notorious, that it was 
unnecessary for him to repeat them. Why 
should the depression of the leather trade be 
ascribed to the tax, when there were other 
causes of more powerful operation to which 
it might, with greater justice, be attributed 
—the general cessation of demand, and the 
particular cessation of demand from govern¬ 
ment, in consequence of the termination of the 
war—a most important cause of the effect which 
had taken place? And, beside the causes to 
which he had adverted, there was another 
cause for the diminution of the revenue pro¬ 
ceeding f rom the duty on leather, arising out of 
the provisions of the act of 18 12 . Prior to that 
act, tanners were not allowed to perform any 
operation on hides while they were in progress 
of tanning. There were superfluous portions of 
the hides which they were not permitted to 
remove, and the consequence was, that they were 
compelled to pay the duties on those superfluous 
portions. The hardship of this restriction hav¬ 
ing been represented, it was removed by the act 
of 1812. In consequence, the tanner performed 
a part of the office of the currier. He removed 
those superfluous portions of the hides, of course 
he paid no duty on them, and the natural con¬ 
sequence was, the reduction of the revenue to a 
certain extent. ThiB practice had become very 
general. It was calculated by some, that it 
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diminished the weight of the hides by one half; 
but if it diminished it by one third, or even by 
one sixth, it still had a very operative effect on 
the produce of the duty. Another cause of the 
depression of the trade was, the substitution in 
many cases of iron for leather. It could in no 
way be proved that the depression had been 
occasioned by the tax. He would go farther, 
and prove that the trade was actually reviving. 
The augmentation of the revenue, arising from 
the leather duties for thelast quarter, was 17 , 000 /. 
If the house examined the returns of the revenue 
from January to January of each year, instead 
of from July to July, they would lind a strong 
confirmation of what he had asserted. [The 
hon. gentleman here read the returns of each 
year from January to January s that for the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1817, was 
596,000/.; that for the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1818, was 595,000/. collected, and 
61 1 , 000 /. charged, and in progress of collection, 
all of which would certainly be collected.] 
The house had been told that evidence or 
the fact, that the leather trade was not flou¬ 
rishing, was to be found in the increase of 
bankruptcies, and the diminution of the number 
of licences. With respect to the first of those 
alleged proofs, he put it to the house, whether 
it was not notorious that the general trade of 
the country, at the close of the war, was not 
speculative rather than solid ? What was 
there in the tanning trade to exempt it from 
the general malady of the time—the love of 
over-trading? It was notorious that the tan¬ 
ners, like otner traders, enlarged their specula¬ 
tions ; that, like other traders, they proceeded 
too rashly; and was it surprising that, like 
other traders, they should suffer in consequence ? 
As to the reduction in the number of licences, 
that reduction had commenced when the tiade 
was very flourishing, and the revenue derived 
from it at its height; and it arose from the cir¬ 
cumstance of larger capitals being employed by 
some of the traders, by which the smaller ca¬ 
pitalists were overwhelmed. One strong proof 
that the trade was not in the distressed state 
which had been represented, was to be found in 
the fact, that during the last ten years, the 
total amount of the failures in paying the duties 
levied upon it, did not exceed 2 , 000 /. He re¬ 
peated, that the diminution of licences had 
arisen from circumstances wholly unconnected 
with the tax. A similar diminution, and pro¬ 
ceeding from similar causes, had taken place in 
the licences for carrying on the malt trade.—But 
it had been said, that the tax pressed heavily on 
agriculture and the necessaries of life. He, for 
one, was always solicitous to lean as lightly on 
agriculture as possible. But it was well known, 
that since the imposition of the tax on leather, 
agriculture had been relieved from several very 
heavy burthens. As to tire necessaries of life, 
he knew that it was popular to inveigh against 
any measure by which they were immediately 
affected; but the arguments used in support of 
this declamation were generally more specious 
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than solid. They were something like those 
which went to throw the whole weight of tax¬ 
ation on the rich, as if the poor would not be as 
much affected by such a proceeding as if they 
originally participated in the burthen. He was 
not prepared to contend that it was wholly im¬ 
material whence the resources of the state were # 
derived ; but if it was found inevitable to lay" 
taxes on all the other necessaries of life, he felt 
justified in requiring to know on what ground 
exemption was claimed for this ? It was a ques¬ 
tion peculiarly interesting as connected with 
that of our finances. On all hands it was 
allowed, that it was the duty of parliament to 
maintain public credit by supporting the reve¬ 
nue, and yet here was a proposition for reduc¬ 
ing the revenue, by those who had so recently 
maintained that tne revenue was inadequate to 
the demands upon it. The welfare of the 
country depended on the maintenance of the 
public faith. If, one by one, the securities of 
the public creditor were to be withdrawn, there 
would soon be an end put, in peace, to that 
high character which England had supported 
during ail the dangers and difficulties of the 
most aiduous war. On all these grounds he 
should move as an amendment, “ That the bill 
be read a second time on this day six months.” 1 

Lord Althorp perfectly agreed with the hon. 
gentleman, that the prosperity of the country 
depended on supporting the revenue; but he 
thought it a very material duty for that house to 
support the manufactures from which that re¬ 
venue was derived. (Hear, hear.) He had not 
heard any thing to convince him of the policy 
of continuing tJiis tax; but, on the other hand, 
he was fully persuaded that it was very injurious 
to the manufacturers, and to the consumers. 
He contended, that the diminution in the number 
of hides purchased, was a convincing proof of 
the depression of the trade. Hundreds of the 
tan-yards occupied when the tax took place, 
were now unemployed: in one county (Hamp¬ 
shire) there were twenty-one not woiked out'of 
forty-two that were in full work when the tax 
was imposed. Since the imposition of the tax, 
there had been thrown out of the trade 189 tan¬ 
ners, 338 taweis, 41 oil-dressers, and 12 parch¬ 
ment-makers. In fact, the trade had gradually 
declined ever since the additional tax was im¬ 
posed. The trade employed 500,000 persons, 
and it had been calculated that more than one- 
seventh of that number, or upwards of 7 1,4 JS 
persons were depi ived of employment, of whom 
many thousands were thrown upon their pa¬ 
rishes. The noble lord observed, that this tax 
bore much harder upon the labouring classes of 
society than upon the higher classes; inasmuch 
as leather paid the tax by weight, and the 
shoes of labourers weighed three times as heavy 
as those of the higher classes. A review of all 
these facts must satisfy the house, that the re¬ 
peal of the additional duty on leather was indis¬ 
pensably necessary. He would merely add, that, 
in France, in the year 1759, the tax was in¬ 
creased, and the trade fell off; but, at the re- 
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volution, the tax was repealed, and a consider¬ 
able improvement immediately took place. 

Lord Deerhurst said, he would not trespass 
above a moment on the attention of the house, 
in treading afresh the track so beaten already, 
by a recapitulation of the arguments which had 
been, he hoped, successfully used by the noble 
lord who had originally moved the question, and 
by other hon. members who intended to vote as 
he did, for the repeal of the additional duties. 
It was not his inclination to oppose, upon 
trifling grounds, the taxation considered neces¬ 
sary by nis majesty's ministers ; but, represent¬ 
ing, as he did, a great commeicial city, deeply 
interested in the present debate, he could not 
give a vote without stating, that the lepeal of 
the additional duties on leather was of great im¬ 
portance to many highly respectable persons 
connected with that trade in Worcester, who 
prayed to be lelieved from the buiden of them, 
that they might, at least upon equal terms, meet 
the foreign manufacturer in the market, which 
at present they were unable to do. He should 
therefore vote for the repeal of the bill. 

Mr. Hart Davis , amidst loud calls of ques¬ 
tion! said, he rose merely to explain the vote 
which he should give that evening against the 
bill, having formerly voted for the repeal of this 
tax. {Hear, hear.') lie had availed himself ot 
the opportunity afforded by the recess, to in¬ 
quire into the state of the leather tax, and the 
result of his inquiries among the most intelli¬ 
gent men was, that the repeal now called for 
was unnecessary. He held in his hand a letter 
from a very eminent tanner at Bristol, a person 
who peifectly understood his own interest. (A 
laugh.) — This letter stated, that the leather 
manufacturers of Biistol had not petitioned 
against the tax, from a conviction that it was 
not injurious cither to the manufacturer or the 
consumer, and also because there was at present 
a visible alteration and improvement in their 
business: it fai ther stated, that the reduced 
amount of the duty paid by tanners for the last 
year or two, was not occasioned by a falling off 
in the trade, but by the large manufactured stock 
on band: that a great quantity of hides had been 
imported from South America, soon after the 
tax was imposed ; and that the manufacture of 
this large stock had increased the amount of duty 
considerably, but left such a quantity of leather 
upon hand as was sufficient, in a great measure, 
for the supply of two or three succeeding years. 
The letter went on to state, that the diminution 
was also in part to be attributed to the peace. 
At present, though the number of tanners had 
decreased, the trade was in an improving state. 
The decrease in the number of tanners was to 
be accounted for from the trade getting into the 
hands of greater capitalists. In consequence of 
the opening of new roads, the communication 
from the places where bark was obtained, and 
the large towns, was greatly facilitated, and the 
trade had in consequence been getting more and 
more into large towns, and into the hands of 
great capitalists.—The hon. member said, that, 
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having received better information, he did not 
think that the present state of our finance* 
would warrant the repeal of this tax. He 
was satisfied, that if it were repealed, ministers 
could not do without some other tax to un¬ 
equal amount. 

Mr. Methuen said, he had never known so 
strong a feeling in the country against any tax 
as there was against that which it was now pro¬ 
posed to repeal. He believed, that were they 
to search all England over, they would not be 
able to find one tanner in fSfour of the tax, ex* 
cept the tanner who had corresponded wiih the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down. 

Loid Compton said, that the argument of an 
hon. gentleman, that no additional tax had been 
imposed on leather from the reign of Queen 
Anne to the year 1812, was an argument in fa¬ 
vour of the repeal: for he could not suppose 
that all the Chancellors of the Exchequer from 
the reign of Queen Anne to the present time 
W'ould have uniformly passed over this tax, if 
they had not been convinced, that the tiade 
could not bear any additional burthen. 

Mr. Marryat begged to explain his vote, 
which, instead of being opposed to the one he 
had formerly given, like that of the hon. mem¬ 
ber for Bristol, would be in perfect consistency 
with it. Hundreds of petitions had been pre¬ 
sented against this tax, and in Ins mind, they 
should outweighthe opinion of any private indi¬ 
vidual whom the hon. member had consulted. It 
would have been as well, too, if the hon. gentle¬ 
man near him (Mr. Giant), instead of dealing in 
general principles, had confined himself to par¬ 
ticular facts. He would have then found, that 
the export of the unmanufactured article had 
doubled since the additional duty, while that of 
the manufactured had decreased to less than 
one-half of what it had previously been. For 
the five years piior to 1812 , the amount of unma¬ 
nufactured export was 5,603,29.5 lbs.; foi the 
five years since it was 10,710,073 lbs. Duiing 
the same periods, the export of the manufactured 
article was, before 1812, 2,449,720 lbs.; since, 
it was less than one half of that amount: namely, 
1,142,111 Jbs.; so that the operation of the act 
was to double the export of the raw material, 
and to reduce, in the prOpoi tion of one half, that 
of the manufactured article. The foreign manu¬ 
facturer was, therefore', thrown intxi other coun¬ 
tries. Of course, a great home consumption 
must necessarily continue. But how was it cat- 
ried on ? Was it not obvious that the sum thus 
raised was drawn from one pocket into anothei i 
The poor, therefore, paid their pai t of it; ami 
the rich were obliged, in the shape of poor rates, 
to supply the means thus withdrawn from the 
lower classes, by an impolitic tax of this kind. 
The wealth of the manufacturer was the great 
souice of the revenue, and by his industiy and. 
activity, taxation was largely supplied for rhe 
interests of the state. This tax vitally affected 
the reproductive power of the manufacturing in¬ 
terest, and it only wanted three or four such in¬ 
judicious imposts to cut up by the «oots the p*-. 
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sources of the state. He should, therefore, vote 
for the repeal. 

Mr. Benson said, that the hon. member for 
Bristol had urged as a reason for the new view 
which he took of the present question, a letter 
which he had received from a person extensively 
engaged in the tanning trade. The hon. gentle- 
man had said, that the writer of that letter had 
a perfect knowledge of his own interest; and he 
thought he might say, that the hon. gentleman, 
in voting for the repeal of this tax, and then so 
suddenly voting against it, had also a perfect 
knowledge of his own interest. (Cries of order.) 
From the inquires which he had made into this 
business during the recess, his former opinion 
was confirmed. Had he entertained any doubt re¬ 
specting it, he should have drawn the conclu¬ 
sion that its repeal was necessary, from the evi¬ 
dence of the gentlemen brought forward by go¬ 
vernment in its favour. 

Mr. Hart Davis begged to ask the hon. gen¬ 
tleman, upon what grounds he had presumed to 
impute to him, the being actuated by improper 
motives in any vote which he should now give, 
or which he had ever given in that house. 

Mr. Speaker observed, that the language of 
the hon. gentleman fairly bore the interpietation 
which had been put upon it. It was a language 
which, by the mles of the house, the hon. gen¬ 
tleman was not wai ranted in holding. The 
words made use of by the hon. gentleman cer¬ 
tainly conveyed a personal reflection against the 
hon. member for Bristol; and he should be want¬ 
ing in his duty if he did not now declare his 
opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Benson said, that if bv the language he 
had used, he had given any offence, it was very 
much regietted by him. Nothing could be 
farther from his intention than to convey any 
personal reflection against the hon. gentleman. 
All that he had meant to say, with respect to 
the conduct pursued by the hon. gentleman, 
was, that as when he gave his former vote, it was 
supposed we were on the eve of an election, that 
circumstance had had its influence. He did not 
mean any thing personal to the hon. gentleman; 
but that, with the view of standing well in the 
opinion of his constituents, he had made use of 
a little manoeuvre which all of them understood 
very well. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the result of the in¬ 
quiries which he had made, was very different 
from that which some hon. gentlemen opposite 
had stated. The sense of all the tanners whom 
he had consulted upon the subject was in favour 
of the tax. On an average of five yeais before 
the imposition of the tax, the drawback on the 
exportation of leather amounted to 52,000/.; 
but if the consumption of leather since that pe¬ 
riod was less, and the exportation something 
more, was it fair to say that the tax was the cause 
of it ? The consumption of leather, like that 
of every other article, had decreased from what 
it was in time of war; the diminution in the con* 
sumption of that article ought not, therefore, to 
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be charged as a consequence of the tax. It wa 9 
enerally known, that the leather tax was in a 
ourishing state at present. The tax was a 
productive one, and, therefore, ought not to be 
repealed upon unsupported statements. He was 
aware that it was the interest of the leather ma¬ 
nufacturers to have the tax repealed, and he was 
not surprised that they should so earnestly per¬ 
severe in petitioning for that purpose, as it would 
in fact be taking 1 60 , 000 /. f rom the public, and 
putting it into their own pockets. But could 
that be advanced as a parliamentary reason for 
the measure ? It would be idle to suppos ■ that 
the present tax could be rep lied without im¬ 
posing some other to replace it.— {No, no ’.from 
the opposition.) He contended, that if the tax 
were repealed, some other tax must be l.vd 
upon the public to replace it, and which 
would perhaps be more severely felt than the 
present. The noble lord who introduced 
the question had used many observations in 
support of it, but none of them seemed to an¬ 
swer his purpose: at length he said, that the 
number of persons employed in the leather 
trade had considerably decreased since the 
imposition of the leather tax, which, ac¬ 
cording to the noble lord’s statement, was a 
strong aigument in favour of its being repealed. 
But, allowing the number of manufacturers to 
have decreased, it was by no means calculated 
to support the proposed measure, if he could 
shew to the house, that though the manufactu¬ 
ring of leather was placed in the hands of a 
smaller number of capitalists, yet the whole 
amount of the manufactured article had increas¬ 
ed, and was still increasing. If this were found 
to be the case, it would turn out that the pub¬ 
lic, instead of being injuied, would be benefited 
by the alteiation; as the business, being carried 
on upon a large scale, and by persons of large 
capital, leather would be brought to a state of 
pei fection, and, at the same time, sold at a price 
at which smaller manufacturers could not afford 
to sell it. To piove that the whole amount of 
the manufactured article had increased, lie would 
instance the case of Messrs. Brewil and Co. 
whose business had increased five or six fold 
within the last few yeai s. If the noble lord on 
the other side of the house doubted that state¬ 
ment, he would read the account. (Here the 
hon. member read the account, which stated, 
that, in 1809, the taxes paid by Messrs. Brewil 
and Co. amounted to 1972/., in 1817, they 
amounted to 5937/., and in lsfs to <>716/.) 
Thus, though there was a decrease in me num¬ 
ber of manufacturers, the business of the smaller 
punjber was equal, if not greater, than the 
whole was,when there were more persons carry¬ 
ing on that business. The noble lord was also 
aware that leather had lately risen from 15 to 20 
per cent, which shewed that the trade was in¬ 
creasing. Besides, the tax did not fall on the- 
tanner, but on the public. An excise officer 
marked the quantity of the manufactured article, 
after which the manufacturer was not called 

Qq 
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on for the tax until the leather was disposed of, to those of the consumer.” But, might it not 
»o that, in fact, it was no real inconvenience to happen that both consumers and tanners had 
the manufacturer. His hon. friend (Mr. Grant) ground to complain? The consumes might 
had gone so fully into the quession, that he felt complain, that their ability to consume was dimi- 
it unnecessary to take up the time of the house, nished—because, by diminishing their ability to 
He should therefore, merely add, that the draw- consume, the tax abridged their comforts, 
backs which had been granted, had given so From the consumers beingless able to buy from 
much satisfaction, especially to curriers and the tanners, the tanners mtght also have reason 
shoemakers, that they bad declared it to be their to complain—the consumers were suffering from 
desire that the leather laws should undergo no the diminution of their consumption, and the 
alteration, and that the pretences under which tanners from the diminution of their manufac- 
a repeal of the additional duty was sought to ture. But his great objection against the tax 
be obtained were scandalously false. was, that it fell unequally—that it pressed most 

Mr. Brougham said, there were two or three severely on those who were least able to bear it. 
observations of the hon. secretary to the trea- Every tax on the necessaries of life had a direct 
sury which he could not suffer to pass un- tendency to increase the price of labour; and 
noticed. He had argued, that if this tax were the effect of any tax like this, on a necessary 
repealed, another tax to an equal amount must of life, was immediately felt in the increased 
be imposed. This he denied. It was proper to price of labour of all those who used it. While 
repeal this tax, but it was not necessary to im- they were raising, therefore, this paltry sum of 
pose another instead of it. How had they pro- I so,ooo/. with one hand, they were obliged to 
ceeded on an occasion precisely similar ? The put their other hand into their pocket to pay it. 
house had been pleased two years ago to repeal Bur, besides, all rhe objections applied to it which 
a much larger though not a more oppressive tax. applied to a poll tax—a poll tax, indeed, it was. 
Till that tax was repealed, ministers found it except that it was laid on the feet instead of the 
impossible to reduce any of their estimates; but, head .{A laugh.) Every person paid so much, 
immediately after the repeal, they took back all let his occupation be what it might. The pea- 
the estimates, and made considerable reductions sants, who wore «be heaviest shoes, were the 
in many of them. Why might they not now most heavily taxed by it. As the tax was laid 
imitate that conduct? Why might they not on the weight, they paid twice as much as those 
row take a leaf out of their own book ? In- who now heard him, who wore lighter shoes ; 
stead of keeping an additional tax, let them coarse leather paying as much as fine. All the 
go to the establishments, and take them down objections against a poll tax, therefore, applied 
180,000/., as his noble friend (Lord Al- to it. It was a poll tax of the worst kind, being 
thorp} had proposed, by a reduction of 5000 most burthensome to those who were least able 
men m the army. He was astonished that to bear it. These were the grounds on which 
the hon. secretary should cite the trade of he had been an humble opponent of the mea- 
Messrs. Brewil to prove the innoxious nature of sure in 1812 ; and those were the reasons on 
th s tax, when the tanners of the country, one which he should support the present bill, 
and all, with the exception of the correspon- Mr. Huskinson said, lie supposed that the hon. 
dent of the member for Bristol, had declared, and learned gentleman, when he alluded to the 
that if the tax were not repealed, their trade tax repealed two years ago, alluded to the pro- 
would be ruined. He was not a little astonish- perty tax. But there was a great difference be- 
ed that this letter should have been given by the tween a tax whose duration was limited to the 
hon. gentleman as a reason for his change of opi- war, and a tax which formed part of the annual 
cion. He did not wish to impute improper mo- revenue, and was carried to the consolidated 
tives to the hon. gentleman—to impute such fund for paying the interest of the national 
motives to any hon. member was certainly un- debt. It must be obvious, then, that even if a 
parliamentary. But, he confessed, at the same reduction to the amount of 5 ooo men were to 
time, that it did surprise him that this letter be made in the army, this tax could not be re- 
shouid be given as a reason for a change of pealed, as it was a tax pledged to the public 
opinion. (No, no! from Mr. Hart Davies.) creditor for payment of interest on loans con- 
What! did not the hon. gentleman give the traded oft the faith of parliament. The whole 
letter of the tanner of Bristol as a reason for amount of the permanent taxes carried to the 
his change of opinion ? (No, no! from Mr. consolidated fund were not equal to the charge 
Hart Davies.) Then, if he did not give that upon it; and therefore every bddy must see, 
letter as a reason, he had given no reason at all that the tax could not be repealed without sub- 
for his change of opinion since his vote of the stituting another for it. If there had been an 
former night. He had used no argument—ex- excess of the consolidated fund above th« 
cept the tanner’s letter. But, besides the tan- charge, it might have been another matter; but, 
ners, was there not another class interested, there being no such excess, they were bound in 
namely, the consumers ? “ Don’t listen to the justice to tne public creditor, to see that, if they 
tanners,” said the secretary to the treasury, repealed this tax, they carried to the consoli- 
“ the tax does not fall on the trade, but on the dated fond an equal amount of revenue. The 
consumer—the tanner has no occasion to com- hon. and learned gentleman was for having all 
plain; he can shift the tax from his shoulders taxes on necessaries of life done away with. 
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The taxes on beer and malt were on necessaries 
of life—the whole of a large revenue of twenty 
millions might be said, therefore, to be raised 
on the necessaries of life. Was the hon. and 
learned gentleman, in pursuance of his fanciful 
theory, anxious that the whole of this large 
revenue should be done away? It had been 
said, that if the excise regulations, by which the 
trade was impeded, were repealed, the process 
of manufacturing might be improved, as it for¬ 
merly was in France. But this argument did 
not apply; for it was not proposed to repeal 
the whole tax on leather, but the additional 
duty only. The repeal of the additional duty 
would .cause the same regulations to be continu¬ 
ed, with less advantage to the public. He had 
read all the statements that had been published 
by persons in the leather trade, and listened to 
all the arguments which had been urged in that 
house, against this tax, and he confessed, that if 
the house had been in a condition to perform 
the agreeable duty of repealing taxes, the leather 
tax was not that of wliich he should be the first 
to recommend the repeal. It was obvious, and 
it had been argued by the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman, that the burthen of the tax did not fall on 
the tanners, but, as in the case of all consumable 
commodities, on the public, who were the 
consumers. Yet, if the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman read any of die statements which had 
been put forward on diis subject, he would see, 
that those who were most active in demanding 
this repeal, giounded dieir enmity to the tax 
upon this, that the tax could not be thrown 
from the manufacturers upon the consumers. 
The only circumstance which gave a show of 
an argument in favour of this bill was, that the 
tax had been laid on almost immediately pre¬ 
ceding a time of great pressure. But a much 
stronger statement might be made in favour of 
the repeal of any other part of the excise duties. 
In the malt tiade, for instance, since the addi¬ 
tional duty had been repealed, there had been a 
diminution of the number of licences, an in¬ 
crease of the number of bankruptcies in the 
trade, and a diminution of the pioduce of the old 
duty, fiom :!, 000 , 000 /. to less than 1,000,000/. 
The noble member for Northampton (Lord 
Compton) had said on a former evening, that he 
should vote for the repeal of this tax, as well as 
the* salt tax, in order to compel the ministers to 
resort to the property tax, or some other direct 
tax. But he hoped the noble lord, before he 
consented to repeal this tax, would be confident 
that his new associates would consent to the im¬ 
position of some tax in place of it. In this 
case, as in the case of all commutations, the con¬ 
sumers would not be benefited to the whole ex¬ 
tent of the tax remitted. In consequence of the 
additional tax, there was an additional quantity 
of leather employed in the leather trade, and 
that capital was shifted to some other employ¬ 
ments, the dealers would charge their customers 
with the interest of it. There was no tax, in 
fact, that could be repealed with full benefit to 
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the public, except direct taxes, and if any re¬ 
duction could possibly be made, those should 
be the first that ought to meet consideration. 

Lord Compton said, he had not pledged him¬ 
self to support the repeal of the salt tax; but, 
in general, he preferred direct to indirect taxa¬ 
tion. The house then divided on the question 
“ That the bill be now read a secopd time.” 

Ayes iso— Noes 1S6. 

The bill was consequently lost. 

Pardons under the Great Seal.] Mr. 
F. Douglas said, that as he understood no oppo- 
tion would be made to his motion for leave to 
bring in a bill to diminish the fees on pardons 
under the Great Seal, he should make only a 
few observations. The amount of the fees to 
be paid on all such pardons was much greater 
than those who had not taken the trouble to 
inquire into the subject could probable imagine. 
They amounted to 110 /. on each pardon. It 
was obvious, that the great majority of those 
who received pardons could not pay this ex¬ 
pense, and the house might be curious to know 
how the difficulty had been got over. In fact, 
very few of those to whom mercy was extend¬ 
ed obtained this complete pardon, which alone 
could make them competent witnesses in a court 
of justice. There had been only twelve par¬ 
dons during the last seven yeai s; and he was 
convinced, that, inconsequence, gi eat impedi¬ 
ments had been thrown in the way of public 
justice. lie could not better illustrate this than 
by stating the circumstance which first called 
Ins attention to the subject. In the district of 
Oxfordshire with which he was connected, 
the worst sort of crimes had been cpinmitted 
for some time with impunity, and there was at 
last a prospect of bringing the perpetrators to 
punishment by means of the evidence of a man 
who had formerly been convicted of a felony. 
The act of the 31st of the King, which made 
persons who had been convicted of larcenies 
competent witnesses did not apply to felonies, 
and it was necessary to sue out a pardon under 
the Great Seal. The parties who conducted 
the prosecution were, however, astonished, when 
they found that the expense of this paidon 
would be 11 o/. in addition to the other heavy 
expenses which they were obliged to incur, and 
they were almost deterred fiom pursuing their 
object: finally, they did proceed, and weie 
thus subjected to a considerable expense,—The 
hon. member observed, that if there were any 
thing in the case or character of a person con¬ 
victed which rendered it proper to extend to 
him the mercy of the crown by the grant of a 
pardon, it was toq much to say that such per¬ 
son should be compelled to pay the expense 
which, at present, attached to such a grant. To 
remove this evil was the object of the bill which 
he meant to bring forward. He did not think 
it proper, to extend the provisions of the act of 
the 31st of the King to felons, and therefore 
he felt the necessity of another course of pro¬ 
ceeding, in order to guard against the mischief, 

Qq« 
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on the one hand, of allowing the officers of the 
crown to derive pecuniary benefit from the ex¬ 
tension of the royal mercy; and on the other, 
to provide that persons should not be exempted 
from that mci cy, merely because they had no 
pecuniary means.—The non. member concluded 
with moving, “ that leave be given to bring in 
a bill for diminishing the expense of Pardons 
under the Oicat Seal.” 

The Attorney-General said, that he did not 
mean to oppose the motion; but, fiom what the 
hon. member had stated, he felt it necessary to 
submit a few observations. 'The patents for par¬ 
don, the object of which was to restore convicts 
to their civil rights, were patents under the Great 
Seal, which were, in fact, subject to no more 
expense than was incurred for all other patents 
under the same seal, and that expense was ne- 
cessarv for purposes easily to be explained. One 
part of this expense was required to reward the 
clerks in office, for their trouble in transacting 
the business connected with those patents^; 
another, to pay stamp duties imposed by the 
legislature. Those duties on each patent amount¬ 
ed in one office to Cl. and in another to so/. 
The portion of the sunt received for the wai rant 
of pardon in the {Secretary of State’s office was 
invested in what was called the Fee Fund, out 
of which the clerks engaged in this branch of 
the business of that office, and the law officers 
of the crown, were rewarded for their trouble. 
Some part of the expense was also paid to the 
privy seal office. But it should be understood, 
that the greater pai t, if not the whole of the ex¬ 
pense stated by the hon. member, independently 
of the stamp duties, was paid for duty actually 
done in the several offices to which he haa 
alluded. The propriety of providing a remu- 
neiation for such trouble, or performance of 

* The power of pardoning has been justly called 
the most amiable prerogative of the crown. By 
statute 27 Hen. V11U c. 24. it is declared, that no 
other person hath power to pardon or remit any trea¬ 
son or felonies whatsoever; but that the king hath 
the whole and sole power thereof, united and knit to 
the imperial crown of this realm. But this power of 
pardoning is not merely discretionary; it is rather a 
judicial act, to be cxeicised only in such cases as 
merit an exemption from punishment. Br.icton 
(lib. 2.) says. Non solum sapiens di-bet esse rex, sedet 
misericors, ut cum sapienha rniseiicorditer sit jnsti/s , 3 fc 
s2 uibus tamen et qualiter est mtsci endian, (loceant euni 
merila r el immcnta personarum, Nr. —There are some 
cases where the king cannot pardon. 

I. To preserve the liberty of the subject, the com¬ 
mitting any man to prison cut of the realm, is, by the 
habeas corpus act, 31 Car. II. c. 2. made a praemu¬ 
nire, unpardonable even by the king. 

II. The king cannot pardon, where private justice 
is principally concerned in the prosecution ol offen¬ 
ders : “ non potest rex graham facere cum injuria et 
darnno aliorum." (Bracton.) Therefore, in appeals 
of all kinds (which are at the suit, not of the king, 
but of the party injured) the prosecutor may release, 
but the king cannot pardon. 

III. The king cannot pardon a common nuisance, 
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duty, was, indeed, felt by the crown itself; 
for, whenever it was found necessary to pardon 
convicts, with a view to render them compe¬ 
tent witnesses for promoting the ends of justice, 
the expense of such pardons was paid by the 
crown. But where a pardon was granted from 
favour—he did not mean from improper favour, 
but through peculiar circumstances connected 
with the case or character of the individual*— 
it was proper, lie submitted, that the expense 
incurred by such pardon should be defrayed by 
that person, and that the clerks in the several 
offices should not be called upon to do business 
for nothing. For, although those clerks might, 
in such cases, be said to have little else to trans¬ 
act than mere matters of form, requiring no 
talent, still their time was employed, and, for 
such employment, they were justly entitled to 
remuneration. It was known, that some clerks 
in the Secretary of State’s office, as well as the 
clerk in the attorney-general’s office, reckoned 
upon the fees resulting from patents as a part of 
their salaries for labour actually performed. 
Whatever might be done upon this subject, he 
thought that a distinction ought to be made with 
respect to pardons granted on patents obtained 
through special grace or favour. The hon. and 
learned gentleman concluded with observing, 
that no case had been stated in which pardons 
were ever made a matter of traffic, or that a par¬ 
don was ever granted from any consideration of 
official emolument. 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesdays April 8. 

Chimney Sweepers.] The Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury moved, that the directors, secretaries, ar- 

while it remains nnredrossed, or so as to prevent an 
abatement of it; though afterwards he may lcmit 
tile fine: because, though the prosecution is vested 
in the king to avoid multiplicity of suits, yet (during 
its continuance) this, offence savours moie of the na¬ 
ture of a private injury to each individual in the 
neighbourhood, than of a publicwrong. (3 Instit. 233, 
2 Hank. P. C. 391.) 

IV. Where an action popular is brought turn pm 
domino rege, ijuhm pro seipso, according to any statute, 
the king can discharge only his own part, because, 
by bringing the action, the informer has acquired an 
interest therein; but, after the action has been 
brought, the king may discharge the whole (unless 
it be provided to the contrary by the act), because 
the informer cannot bring an action or information 
originally for Ins part only, but must pursue the 
statute: and if the action be given to the party 
grieved, the king cannot discharge the saint. (3 ln- 
stit. 238.) 

V. The king cannot pardon any person impeached 
by the commons of high treason, or other high crimes, 
depending the impeachment. (12 and 13 W. III. c. 2.) 
But, after the impeachment has been heard and de¬ 
termined, his power is no further restrained ; and, 
accordingly, it was exercised in the case of the six 
rebel lords, in 1715. 
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cliitects, surveyors, and foremen of the firemen, 
of the different fire companies in London, and 
various other persons, be summoned to attend 
the committee on the chimney-sweeper s’ regula¬ 
tion bill.—Ordered. 

Longitude and Northern Passage Biel.] 
This bill passed through a committee, and was 
reported without amendment. 

Water Companies.] The Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury presented a petition from the Grand Junc¬ 
tion Water-works’ Company, observing at the 
same time, that there was a measure in progress 
in another place, which would probably soon 
bring under the consideration of their lordships, 
questions connected with those which formed 
the subject of the present petition. It was stated 
among other things in the petition, that the com¬ 
pany had embarked a capital of 300,000/. in the 
concern; that they had been put to gi cat ex¬ 
pense, in consequence of the pavement act of 
last session requiring them to lay down iron in¬ 
stead of wooden pipes; that they desired only 
to obtain a fair profit on their capital; that they 
had been under the necessity of narrowing their 
operations, and concentrating their powers, in 
older to enable them the betler to supply the 
inhabitants of the districts near their works with 
water, and to afford them security against fire ; 
that they weie surprised to find that what they 
had done in this respect had excited an alarm 
of their having enteied into a combination with 
other companies, which was not true. The 
petitioners therefore prayed, that their lordships 
would be pleased to appoint a committee to in¬ 
quire into their proceedings and conduct, under 
the act by which they weie incorporated. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought himself call¬ 
ed upon to take some notice of this petition. 
In consequence of what had been said a few days 
ago by a noble earl not then in his place, (Earl 
Grosvenot,) he had taken the liberty of stating 
his opinion on what appeared to him to be very 
extraordinary conduct on the part of certain 
water-works. Those water-woiks, he under¬ 
stood, had, by agieeing to form a junction, vio¬ 
lated that principle of fair competition, to esta¬ 
blish which had been the object of parliament 
in passing the acts by which they were incor¬ 
porated. "The day after he had stated his opi¬ 
nion on this subject, he received a letter from a 
gentleman, who, he understood was the secretary 
of the petitioners, in which that gentleman ex¬ 
pressed his surprise that any statements of the 
kind which it appeared had been made, should 
have been brought forward under a total want 
of information. Though this was not precisely 
the way in which a member of that house ought 
to be addressed in reference to any subject 
which he might think it his duty to notice, yet 
he thought it right to see the writer of the letter, 
and had some little conversation with him. The 
result, however, was, that instead of finding his 
previous opinion wrong, he was more firmly 
convinced of the truth of the fact, that the com- 
anies had combined to divide the metropolis 
etween them. The inhabitants suffered se- 
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verely from this combination. He had received 
a letter from a householder in one of the dis¬ 
tricts supplied by these combined companies. 
This person had first paid 28r. a-year for his 
water, but another company offered to supply 
him for 24j. On his stating this to the com¬ 
pany by whom he was served, they agreed to 
reduce their charge to 24j.; and at that rate lie 
was regularly served, until the combination com¬ 
plained of took place, when the price was again 
raised to 28 s. In that district of the metropolis 
with which a noble friend of his (the Duke of 
Bedford) was particularly connected, he under¬ 
stood it was a general complaint of the tenants, 
that they were confined to on? water company. 
While there were two rival companies, there 
was some security that the public would not be 
imposed on ; but, as the matter now stood, a 
monopoly was established, and he was sure, that 
their lordships must feel that it was impossible 
for them to consent to such a state of things, 
unless they infant to take into their considera¬ 
tion the supply of the metropolis with water, 
and to fix the lair price at which that first ne¬ 
cessary of life ought to be sold to the inhabit 
tants. It was not long since these companies 
had in vain applied for leave to consolidate 
their corporations; but they had now, by their 
own private arrangements, accomplished what 
parliament had refused to grant. It appealed to 
him, that if ever there was a case proper for the 
deliberation of parliament, this was one. The 
noble earl who presented the petition had allud¬ 
ed to a proceeding in another place, which was 
likely soon to come under the consideration of 
that house. If the measure icferred to did not 
come before their lordships, he could only say 
that they would not do their duty, if they sepa¬ 
rated at the end of the session without some de¬ 
cision on this subject. 

The petition was then laid on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday ■, April 8. 

Copyright Bill.] The following petition 
of Messrs. Cadell and Davies, booksellers and 
publishers, in the Strand, was presented, ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. “ That 
the petitioners, having observed that a bill has 
been brought into the house to modify the bur¬ 
then of delivering eleven copies of books to 
cei tain libraries, as directed by a preceding sta¬ 
tute, and that several petitions have been pre¬ 
sented on the subject, are dcsiious, but without 
intiuding long on the attention of the house, 
to state how heavily they are affected by the 
said delivery ; the petitioners at an expense or 
much greater magnitude than usually attends the 
publication of books, have published a .work, 
intituled, “Murray’s Arabian Antiquities of 
Spain,” consisisting principally of one hundred 
plates, with some descriptive letter-piegs of the. 
most intei esting and important remains of 
Moorish architecture in Spain \ from the cost or 
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the said work, it was necessarily published at 
the price of forty guineas, and as it consisted 
wholly of plates, with no other letter-press than 
a few lines to each describing its contents, the 
petitioners hoped that they would not be sub¬ 
jected to the grievance of delivering the said 
eleven copies, which, at the publishing price, 
would have amounted to four hundred and forty 
guineas; but they are informed that the addition 
of the letter-press description makes them liable 
to such delivery, and eight copies thereof have 
been already demanded; that on eight other 
works, that is to say, the Gallery of Portraits, 
Lysons’s Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, and the 
Britannia Depicta, Doctor Clarke’s Travels, 
Farrington’s Lakes and Drake’s Shakspeare, 
the delivery of the said eleven copies have 
amounted to the sum of thi ee hundred and thirty- 
eight pounds twelve shillings, at the lowest 
wholesale price; the petitioners have also found 
that the burthen of the delivery on all the other 
books which they have published has been a 
yearly grievance of veiy considerable amount, 
while all the expenses of their trade, and of 
publishing in general, continue unabated, and, 
as far as the petitioners can ascertain, no advan¬ 
tage of any sort has accrued to them as book¬ 
sellers from the said delivei y, nor do they be¬ 
lieve that it increases the circulation of books; 
on the contrary, it appears to them that many 
persons read the works in these libraries who 
would otherwise have been purchasers, and they 
are satisfied that it is daily operating to discou¬ 
rage authors and artists from undertaking several 
works which, but for the delivery, they would 
have risked; the petitioners, therefore, respect¬ 
fully beg tire indulgence of the house to permit 
them thus to represent the grievance of the de¬ 
livery of these eleven copies, both to themselves 
and to othei s, and to hope that the house will 
remove the same, or at least materially diminish 
it, by enacting that some portion of the pub¬ 
lished piicc of each book should be paid by the 
library demanding the same, or that the house 
would grant such other relief as in its wisdom 
shall seem most expedient.” 

The following petition of William Bernard 
Cooke, of York Place, Pcntonville, in the county 
of Middlesex, engraver, was presented, ordered to 
lieon the table, and to be printed. “ That thepeti- 
tioner is now preparing for publication in impe¬ 
rial folio. Delineations of the city of Pompeii, 
with letter-press descriptions of the plates 
and an historical account of Pompeii, which 
he intends also to illustrate by vignettes of 
fragments, bas reliefs, and paintings, found in 
the ruins of that celebrated city, and to add 
outlines of sections, architectural details of the 
tombs in refeience to the views, vases, helmets, 
implements, and utensils, discovered by recent 
excavations and restorations of the gates of 
Pompeii, and of the grand forum, with plans of 
the city and its principal buildings, and the 
' whole, consisting nearly of one hundred plates, 
will be published in four parts, at four guineas 
«ich part, with a few proofs on India paper at 
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eight guineas each part; the petitioner has stated 
to the house these particulars of his intended 
work, because they imply die quantity of skill 
and labour that must be employed to complete 
an undertaking so extensive, and the very heavy 
expenses that must attend its execution and 
publication; all such publications incur a risk in 
proportion to their magnitude, scarcely one 
work in twenty repays the expenses of its com¬ 
pletion, and if they do not succeed, they in¬ 
volve the adventurous artist in ruinous conse¬ 
quences, yet, unless such works are undei taken 
in this country, our national reputation will suf¬ 
fer, and foreign states will attract to themselves 
the merit and advantages which have always 
followed a superiority in the elegant arts, and in 
undertaking works of this description on a 
grand scale; the petitioner therefore feels it to 
be a great grievance to him, as an individual, 
that instead of being encouraged by the sub¬ 
scriptions of any of the eleven libraries, to 
whom, by a late act, eleven copies of every 
book is to be delivered when demanded, he is to 
deliver eleven copies of the above-mentioned 
work without any remuneration ; these works 
cannot be properly understood without some ac¬ 
companying letter-press description, and yet, by 
the injunction of the said act, if a leaf or more 
of description be added to make the plates in¬ 
telligible, it subjects the artists to a delivery of 
the said eleven copies ; the petitioner humbly 
begs to represent to the house, that ten copies of 
the above work, in four paits, at four guineas 
each part, and one copy for the British Museum, 
on the best paper, at eight guineas each part, 
will amount to no less a sum of actual loss to 
the petitioner, than that of two hundred and one 
pounds twelve shillings; the petitioner states 
tliis as an actual loss, because the demand takes 
them from the petitioner’s first, and theicfoie 
best impressions, and being fine plates, more 
than a certain number of impressions cannot be¬ 
taken off without injury; and the petitioner 
humbly asks whether it can be just that he 
should be visited by so heavy a grievance, be¬ 
cause he engages in a speculation, which, at an 
equal chance of loss as well as of profit to him¬ 
self, gratifies intellectual curiosity, and contri¬ 
butes to the improvement of the arts and the 
honour of this country, at the same time that, 
in the consumption of the paper employed, it 
also benefits the revenue; the petitioner has also 
other works in preparation, as an artist, which, 
if he proceeds in, will experience a similar bur¬ 
then ; he has projected a work on the Southern 
Coast to contain eighty engravings, of which the 
delivery of eleven copies will take from him one 
hundred and twenty-four pounds, and another 
on the Thames, on which they will amount to 
eighty-seven pounds three shillings; and thus on 
these three works the petitioner will have to 
deliver copies to these eleven libraries to the 
amount of four handred and twelve pounds 
fifteen shillings; the petitioner cannot but feel 
this to be an individual burthen that operates to 
repress the exertions of artists instead of re- 
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warding them, and to vex and dispirit the artist, sent majesty, which enacted the delivery of 
and he submits that no copies ought to be de- eleven copies of all books printed and published 
manded without a due portion of the price after the passing of that act to the eleven libraries 
being paid for them; the petitioner therefore or public bodies therein mentioned, request the 
humbly prays, that the house will take his permission of the house to state their view of 
grievance into its consideration, and by such the grievances which this compulsory delivery 
modifications of the said act as in its equity and has produced, and to solicit such relief upon 
wisdom it shall feel to be proper, diminish the the subject as to their wisdom shall seem most 
burthen above-mentioned, and relieve the artist expedient; the petitioners humbly submit, that 
from its heavy operation.” by the common law of this country, and by the 

The following petition of William Daniell, of decision of its highest court of judicature, as 
Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, engraver, was well as by the principles of natural equity, and 
presented, ordered to lie on the table, and to be by the analogy of every other species of pro- 
printed. “That the petitioner and his uncle perty, they would have had, if no statute had 
Mr. Thomas Daniell, having made a large collec- passed on the subject, an exclusive i ight to the 
tion of drawings during a long residence in copyright of their several works, and to all the 
India, illustrating the architecture, scenery and benefit and produce arising from their sale, as 
costume of that interesting country, have been every other subject of this kingdom enjoys as 
deterred from continuing the publication of the to all his effects and possessions, out the legisla- 
same from the injunction of the last act of par- ture of this kingdom having formerly thought 
liament on that subject to deliver eleven copies it right to limit the enjoyment of this species of 
of what they should publish to the eleven libra- property, has now extended that limitation to 
lies therein mentioned; they have been fre- the term of twenty-eight years, or of the author's 
quently requested by many of the subscribers to life if he should survive that time; the peti- 
their former publications of Oriental Scenery to tioners are grateful to the equity of parliament 
add a volume or two to that work; but the cer- for this extension, and only regret that it was 
tainty of a demand from the said libraries of accompanied by the enactment that eleven copies 
eleven copies, which at the price of thirty of all publications should be delivered on de¬ 
pounds each, would have amounted to three mand for the eleven libraries mentioned in the 
hundred and thirty pounds, has prevented the said act; the petitioners submit that the equit- 
petitioicr from complying with these solicita- able right of the said libraries to these copies is 
tions, the petitioner would have also published quite clistinct from the right of authors as to 
a separate volume on the costume of India, with their copyright, the delivery of these copies 
deserptive letter-press, another on the animals rests merely on the enactment of the statutes 
and brds of that country, and another on the on that subject, and is founded upon no previous 
great variety of vessels peculiar to India, the 1 ight, for, as the ancient contract alluded to 
cost )t which would have been twelve guineas between sir Thomas Bodley and tire Stationers' 
each but the same necessity which would have Company in 1609, it was an engagement be- 
follaved of delivering the eleven copies, amount- tween those two contracting parties for recipro- 
ing therefore to one hundred and thirty-two cal objects then in view, which do not now 
guncas, has deterred the petitioner from this subsist, and binding only themselves, and con- 
indertaking; the petitioner was also desirous to fined to only one of the said libraries; but can 
lave published a volume of plates on the scenery by no construction of law, or rule of equity, 

•f Southern Africa and the island of Ceylon, from be justly extended to the petitioners, and the 
.he original drawings which he has in his pos- authors in modern times, who have no connexion 
session, but the same compulsory delivery has cither with the Bodleian library or the Stationers’ 
constantly checked his intentions, and discou- Company; the petitioners therefore submit, that 
raged him from beginning such an undertaking; this compulsory delivery is unjust in its principle, 
and he believes that if this burthen shall be con- as it invades the great rules of law and policy 
tinued, many artists will be intimidated in like which assure to every one the unmolested enjoy- 
manner from many works that would do credit ment of the produce of his labour and acquired 
to this country, and benefit those branches of property; and that it has this additional objec- 
commerce which arc connected with the fine tion, that although every publication is not under 
arts ; the petitioner therefore prays the house, the same circumstances of expense, circulation, 
that the burthen of delivering eleven copies as or importance, yet the compulsory delivery is 
aforesaid may be removed, or so far modified, imposed without discrimination on all; the peti- 
as they shall think expedient, to diminish its tioners believe that it operates materially to the 
weight, and to prevent it from operating to the injury of authors, and to the discouragement 
discouragement of authors and artists.” of future publications; the petitioners cannot 

Lord Althotp presented the following petition change the established custom of the printing 
of certain persons, the Authors and Composers profession of charging for printing any number 
of Books. “ That the petitioners, observing less than 250 the price or printing 250; and 
that notice has been given in the house, ana therefore, to print eleven copies beyond any 
their leave obtained, to bring in a bill to amend regular number incurs the charge of printing 
die statute passed in the 54th year of his pre- 250, and to deliver eleven copies out of the re- 
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gular number printed of any work is a subtrac- authors are now projecting expensive works 
tion from the petitioners and their assigns of the which the burthen of the delivery prevents them 
whole trade sale price of those eleven copies from undertaking, and the petitioneis are satis- 
when the impression sells, and if the impression fied that it will operate hereafter to prevent such 
should not sell, yet the petitioneis are aggiieved works from being undertaken at all; the peti- 
by the loss of the amount of the paper and tioners humbly submit, that in this great corn- 
printing of so many copies; and they submit, mercial and wealthy country, reputation alone 
that if this amount be in some cases not la*'ge, cannot be a sufficient stimulus to authors to 
yet it is consideiable in the aggregate of the compose or publish valuable works, and more 
whole quantity demanded, and no law of any especially those which involve much expense; 
country has made the amount of any property the affluence of the country operates not only 
the measure or the standard of right and justice to make the annual expenditure for subsistence 
respecting it, the smallest quantity of value is considerable, but also to enhance the charges of 
protected to every one as much as the gicatest, every publication ; the same prosperity of the 
the legal light is the same whatever be the count! y leading to costly habits of living, pre- 
pecuninry amount, and all penal codes for the vents men of literary reputation from holding 
pieseivation of property are founded on this the same rank in this country that it obtains in 
natural principle,so essential to the geneial wel- some others; justice also to the family who 
fare of society ; as far as the petitioners can judge, have to derive their nurture and respectability 
the delivery of these eleven copies also operates from the paternal labours, compels the parent 
to injuic the sale of many books; it not only takes | to devote some portion of his attention to pecu- 
away the eleven libraries as purchasers of those niary considerations; hence an author can rarely 
which they demand, but, by the books being write for fame alone; and every subtraction 
deposited in so many public libraries in the three from his profit, and every measure that will 
great metropolitan cities, and the principal uni- diminish his ardour to prepare, and the readiness 
versifies and libraries of these kingdoms, it of booksellers to publish his work, especially as 
enables a great many individuals to gratify their so many require such large sums to be expended 
curiosity without purchasing Lhe publication, and lisked upon them, is an injury not only to 
and such membci s are satisfied with a temporary authors, but to literature itself; the petitioners 
petusal of works dady issuing from the press; submit, that there never was a period in the 
and the petitioners believe that the sale of several history of the world, in which the people of 
useful publications has been thereby greatly every country have been more strongly ennlous 
lessened; the petitioneis are also satisfied that of each other, in scientific and literary attain- 
it makes the booksellcis more avcisc to under- ments, than they are at this moment; an4 not 
take the publication of expensive and of many only great national celebrity arises from superior 
important woijcs; the price of the eleven copies excellence in works of art and literature, jut it 
taken away now becomes a mateiial object of may be considered to be equally true, that 
their calculation, and some have, on that account, whatever discourages or obstructs the pi ogress 
declined the usk of publishing; the dcliveiy i of literature, in any country, will produce in 
also leads the booksellers to diminish the com- j time a national inferiority, and those political 
pensation to authors for their copyright in works 'effects will be severely felt, when they will be 
where popularity is not certain, which is the with much difficulty remedied; the petitioner! 
case with most, and especially books of labour have been surprized to find, by the return o 
and expense, and as far as it opeiates to inci case the list of publications entered at Stationers 
the pi ice, it tends thereby to injure the sale; it Hall, which has been laid on the table of the 
pievents authoishorn receivingftom their book- house, that copies of all that have been entered 
sellers so many copies as they wish to give to have been indiscriminately demanded by the 
their friends, and therefore it is a deduction of said eleven hbianes, with the single exception 
so much from the general produce and benefit that two of them, and two of them only, namely, 
of literatuie, which aie already sufficiently un- the Advocates Library and Trinity College, 
certain, and in the great majority of instances Dublin, have not demanded music and novels; 
exceedingly scanty; the petitioners are theie- the petitioners have remarked this fact with 
fore decidedly of opinion, that the continuation astonishment and regret; that all the promis- 
of tjie demand and delivery of these copies cuous medley of modern publications should be 
without some modification, will discourage the incorporated with the important works that 
future composition and publication of works; were formerly deposited in these libraries, and 
many valuable works are every year composed should there be open to the perusal of the most 
of great importance to science and learning, distinguished and most lively youthful minds 
which from their expensive nature cannot be of this empiie, whose judgments have to be 
published unless bookseiIers*can be found who correctly formed,and shouldhe there transmitted 
will undeitake the risk of the publication ; but with all their sanction to posterity, seems to the 
the petitioners are informed that the necessity of petitioners to be incompatible with the objects 
delivering these copies has occasioned some and policy of those venerable institutions; if 
booksellers to decline the publication of some they be demanded and not deposited, then 
useful woiks whose sale was precarious; many authors and publishers arc burthened unnecessa- 
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rily; and if all be deposited and read, the peti¬ 
tioners .hink, that if it be recollected how many 
multifarious theories, speculations, discussions, 
and doubts, are daily arising in society, and 
daily investigated in public by the press, an in¬ 
discriminate demand and compulsory delivery 
of every publication, must tend to lead the im¬ 
pressible minds of the educating youth (who 
cannot have yet attained that solid judgment 
which time alone can create), to imbibe and 
nourish whatever spirit of change, desire of 
novelty, or projects of innovation, the conver¬ 
sations and incidents of the day may excite ; 
without this delivery, no publication is purchased 
till it is wanted, and the expense of the pm chase 
diminishes curiosity; but the delivery bi ings 
before the eyes of the educating youth of this 
country, and their instructors, books that they 
would not else have noticed, and perhaps not 
have heard of, books often highly useful and 
important in themselves, but not advantageous 
to the young and inexperienced mind; the 
petitionets respectfully submit, that it is of the 
highest impoitanceto the interests of our vener¬ 
able universities, and the other valuable seats of 
knowledgeand learning,that the utmostharmony 
of feeling should be established and perpetuated 
between these respected institutions and the 
intelligent minds that now abound and are in¬ 
creasing in the British community; but the 
petitioners feel that this promiscuous demand 
and dclivciy tends to diminish this desirable 
haimony, because it creates a sense of grievance 
on the one side, unmitigated by any perception 
of a public good resulting from its continuance ; 
and the petitioners are informed, that in no 
country of Eui ope, nor in America, are so many 
copies taken from authors and publishers as by 
the enactment above-mentioned, although in 
those countries much larger editions are printed 
and sold than can be disposed of in this king¬ 
dom: books are also printed abroad at so much 
less expense than in Great Britain, that the peti¬ 
tioners aie apprehensive many works will be 
lost to this nation by being printed and circulated 
exclusively elsewhere; the petitioners therefore 
most humbly pray, that by the bill now before 
the house on this subject, such relief as to their 
wisdom shall seem most expedient may be 
granted to the petitioners, either by lessening 
the number of copies to be delivered, or by 
some regulation that will make it expedient for 
the libraries not to demand, indiscriminately, all 
publications, and therefore to contribute some 
such portion of the price of the books they 
may demand, as to die house shall seem equita¬ 
ble, 01 that the house will be pleased to gi ant 
the petitioners such further or other relief on 
the subject, as to them shall be deemed most 
fitting.” 

Mr. Smyth said, that great prejudices existed 
on this subject. The signatures of many re¬ 
spectable individuals now appeared to petitions, 
though the same persons were totally silent in 
1814, when the subject had been fully discussed. 
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The bill passed at that time conferred many 
important privileges upon publishers and au¬ 
thors, which, it was expected, would indemnify 
them for the loss they considered themselves 
liable to, by the copies which they were re¬ 
quired to deliver. He hoped the bill now be¬ 
fore the house would not be pressed forward 
too hastily, but that the subject would meet with 
the attention which its importance deserved. 

Mr. Gurney said, that the inconvenience of 
the present law to authors and publishers was 
very great. Mr. Lysons was then publishing a 
work, the price of which would be 60 guineas, 
so that, before he could derive the least profit 
horn the sale, he must send copies to the various 
institutions amounting to 660 guineas. 

Mr. Smyth observed, that the expense of 
engraving the plates of a work would be pre¬ 
cisely the same, whether the eleven copies were 
deposited in the different libraries or not.—The 
petition was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 

The following petition of the reverend Ro¬ 
gers Uuding, vicar of Maiding, near Kingston, 
in the county of Surrey, was presented, ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. “ That 
the petitioner has employed many years in com¬ 
posing and compiling a work on the coinage of 
the realms, which he has published under the 
title of ‘ Annals of the Coinage of Great Bri¬ 
tain and its Dependencies;’ that the petitioner 
printed fifty copies of the said \vork on large 
paper, at 1 5/. I 5j - each, and two hundred copies 
thereof on smaller paper, at 10 /. 10j. each ; that 
the whole of the large paper copies, excepting 
three, were subscribed for, and of the smaller 
paper no more than thirty-three or thirty-four 
remained for general sale, and within six months 
after publication, all the smaller paper copies 
which had not been subscribed for, were dis¬ 
posed of at 14/. a copy; by the operation of 
the act enforcing the delivery of eleven copies 
to the eleven libraries therein mentioned, the 
petitioner was thus deprived of the produce of 
such eleven copies, which, if they had not been 
so demanded, would have been sold to the 
benefit of the petitioner, and the same, at the- 
actual selling value of 14 /. each, would have 
produced to him 1 54/. ; that the said work was 
from its nature a vei y expensive and laborious 
work, and of a limited sale, and the profit to 
the petitioner, from the whole produce of the 
same, has borne no adequate propoi tion to the 
toil, risk, and cost of his undertaking, and the 
petitioner was at one tipie apprehensive that, 
from the burthen of the delivery, ho must have 
discontinued it; but, although the amount of 
the subscription at length enabled him to pro¬ 
ceed, yet he submits, that to be deprived of 154/. 
on such a publication is too heavy a burthen to 
be borne by one indniclu.il for a literary under¬ 
taking, and can only tend to the great dis¬ 
couragement of similar works; the petitioner 
will also again be affected m making any im* 
provements in his said work, in case another 
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small edition should be thought advisable, be¬ 
cause that will subject him to a repetition of the 
said delivery, unless he can print and deliver 
such additions separately, which it is difficult to 
do, and he fears that on this account many 
works will be reprinted with their impel fections 
uncorrected; he therefoie prays, that the wis¬ 
dom of the house will take the giievance of the 
said delivery into consideration, and grant such 
relief thereon as it shrill think, fit, in order to 
lessen the pressure on the authors and publishers 
of all future woiks, and on the petitioner, in 
case he should attempt a second improved edi¬ 
tion of his said work.” 

The following petition of John Britton, of 
Tavistock Place, in the county of Middlesex, 
was presented, ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed. “ That the petitioner has pub¬ 
lished seveial works illustiating the Antiquities, 
Topography, and the Fine Aits*of this country, 
which have been his chief support and greatest 
pleasure for the last eighteen years of his life, 
all of which have been produced at great risk 
and expense, and some have not sold in suffi¬ 
cient nunibei s to repay the expenses bestowed 
on them ; that the petitioner’s losses and risk 
have been much increased, and his future literary 
undertakings will be discouraged, if not wholly 
suspended, by the heavy grievance of delivering 
eleven copies to the eleven libraries mentioned 
in the act of the 5 -ith of his present Majesty ; 
that the delivery of one copy on large paper, 
and ten on other paper, of his ‘ Architectural 
Annuities of Great Britain,’ four volumes 
quarto, would amount to 232/.; of his 4 Fine 
Ai ts of the English School, one volume quarto, 
to 76 /.; m 1 of his 4 History and Antiquities of 
Salisbury tthtdral,’ one volume quarto, to 40 
guineas; o' his 4 History, &c. of Norwich Ca¬ 
thedral,’ • .e volume quarto, to 33/.; of his 
* History. c< c. of Winchester Cathedral,’ to 42/.; 
and of las 4 History, &c. of Yoik Cathedral,’ 
one vt,Lme quaito, to 48/., amounting altoge¬ 
ther, ici only six woiks, to 471/., a very heavy 
deduction from the pioducc of one author’s 
wo; ks; the petitioner also begs permission to 
state, that his work on the Cathedral Antiqui¬ 
ties of England has cost, from its commence¬ 
ment in 1813 to June 1817, when the pub¬ 
lisher’s accounts were made up, to the sum of 
7,773/. 15 j. 6d. and that the sale of the said 
book, up to the same period, has produced only 
6,468/. at. Od. whereby it is clear that there is 
at present a loss on the said work of the sum 
of 1,305/. Gj. lid. yet on this work the eleven 
copies have been demanded and delivered, 
amounting nearly to 200 /. instead of the peti¬ 
tioner being assisted by their purchase; the 
petitioner respectfully represents to the house, 
that if this act be not modified or abrogated, he 
must relinquish the publication of the above- 
named woi k, whereby not only the public re¬ 
venue derived from the duty on paper, adver¬ 
tisements, &c. must be injured, but many artists, 
manufacturers, and tradesmen now employed in 
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the work, will also suffer; the petitioner requests 
permission to state, that all works of this de¬ 
scription not only contribute largely to the 
revenue, in the paper they consume,and in theii 
advertisements, but also to many classes of 
meritorious artists, whose talents are called into 
action by the various branches of the publica¬ 
tions, and whose comforts and subsistence are 
injured by every cause that contributes to dis¬ 
courage the undertaking of such works; and 
the petitioner is fully convinced, from his own 
experience, and the expressed feelings of our 
most respectable artists, that the continuation of 
the delivery will prevent many publications 
from being undertaken ; the price of English 
embellished books is already so high that they 
will not circulate on the continent, and the 
foreign market can already greatly undersell us, 
and this delivery tends to increase the growing 
evil; the petitioner, therefore, humbly prays, 
that the house will in its wisdom either remove, 
or greatly modify, the compulsory enactment 
which requires the delivery of eleven copies to 
the eleven libraries as aforesaid, or giant such 
other relief to authors and artists as to their 
wisdom shall seem meet.” 

Privately Stealing (Ireland) Bill.] 
This bill was read a second time. 

Education of the Poor Bill.] Mr. 
Brougham brought in a bill 44 for appointing a 
Commission to enquire into the Abuses in Chari¬ 
ties connected with the Education of the Poor in 
England and Wales.” The bill was read a 
first time, when Mr. Brougham obseived, that 
it had been suggested by an hon. member, that 
the operation of this bill should be extended to 
all charities. If the bill had been introduced 
with this title, it would have been contrary to 
the instructions given to the committee; but he 
had taken care fiom the hint which had been 
thrown out, that the bill should be so drawn, 
that, by drawing the pen through two or three 
words, it might be made to protect all charitable 
institutions, if the house should so think fit. 
He would now nunc that the bill be read a 
second time on Monday next, and that it be 
be printed.—Oi tiered. 

Building of Churches Bill.] On the mo¬ 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, this bill 
was considered in a committee, and reported. 
The report was ordered to be taken into farther 
consideration, on Monday, the 20 th of April. 

Poor Laws Amendment Bill.] The fol¬ 
lowing petition of owners of dwelling houses 
under the yearly value of 20 A, or of land suitable 
for the erection thereof, within the towns of Man¬ 
chester and Salford, was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 44 That such parts of a 
certain bill now before the house, as will empower 
parishes in certain cases to assess the owncis of 
dwelling-houses to the poor’s rates thereof, in¬ 
stead of the occupiers, is unjust and oppressive 
upon the owners of the property in question, as 
it would throw the burthen of paying the 
poor’s rates upon them, whilst the owners of 
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every other description of real property would 
be wholly exempt therefrom, and thus the 
equality of bearing the burthen of the poor’s 
rates, which every person ought to sustain in 
proportion to his rateable property, either real 
or personal, would be destroyed; that the rea¬ 
sons which induced the origin of the proposed 
measure are stated in the bill to be, that a great 
number of houses aie let to tenants who quit 
their residences, and become insolvent before 
the rate charged on them can be collected; and 
it hath been round that, in many instances, the 
persons letting such houses do actually charge 
and receive much higher rents for the same, upon 
the ground and expectation that the occupiers 
thereof cannot be effectually assessed to the 
poor’s rate, and will not be charged with and 
required to pay, such rates, and do thus obtain 
an undue advantage to themselves, and, by 
means of the premises, the other inhabitants of 
such parishes are unjustly compelled to pay 
much more than their fair and due proportion 
of the charges of relieving and maintaining the 
poor; which statement, so far as regards the 
frequent leaving of the tenants without the 
payment of the amount due, the petitioners 
readily admit, and which their own interest as 
landloids, has occasioned them feelingly to la¬ 
ment ; but that part of it, which states that the 
owners of this description of property have 
derived any profit from the exemption of theii 
houses from the poor’s rates, they conceive, can 
only arise from misrepresentation ; and it is in 
fact contrary to every principle of political 
economy, which lays down as an infallible rule, 
that no fade or mode of employing capital, 
open to all, possessing no secret process, and 
reputable in its nature, can for any length of 
time secure to itself more than a reasonable 
profit, for that the number of persons who will 
be induced to enter into it, will occasion a com¬ 
petition which will reduce the price or returns 
of the aiticle within the limits of a fair emolu¬ 
ment ; that the former of the reasons assigned 
in the bill for the proposed measures, viz. that 
tenants of such houses quit their residences, or 
become insolvent before the rates upon them can 
be collected, appears to the petitioners to be 
a most cogent argument against the measures, 
for if the rates cannot be collected from these 
circumstances, the same difficulty must exist in 
collecting the rent, nearly the same summary 
process for enforcing payment existing in both 
cases; it is therefore manifestly unjust to make 
the very circumstance which renders the income 
of the owners of small houses so insecure, the 
reason for loading them with an additional bur¬ 
then, whilst the owners of larger houses, facto¬ 
ries, workshops, warehouses, and land, whose 
income is secure, and easily collected, are, as 
owners, to be wholly exempt from all call to 
make good any defalcation which may arise on 
the part of their respective tenants in the payment 
of the poor’s rate; that die petitioners surmise 
that die idea of enormous profits being derived 
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from the erection of cottages,, originates in the 
circumstance of a few individuals haying erected 
dwellings of this description in so flimsy a man¬ 
ner, as not to be calculated to endure for many 
years, and thereby have appeared to gain a large 
return upon their capital, but which return, if 
the duration of the premises is taken into con¬ 
sideration, will not be found ultimately to pro¬ 
duce to the owners the large profits which it 
might appear to do, when regarded indepen¬ 
dently of any consideration of their durability ; 
that die owners of the property in question are 
almost universally burthened with a heavy 
ground rent, and are also liable to constant 
charges for repairs, which the property of the 
tenant renders him unable to make; in the pre¬ 
paration of their conveyances, also, they are at 
much greater expenses (exclusive of the ad 
r .valorem duties) than the owners of property of 
much larger amount; in the collection of that 
portion of their rental which they are able to 
realize, they incur either the expense of a very 
heavy poundage, or much of their time ana 
labour is occupied in collecting the same ; the 
frequent change of tenants is also, by the repairs 
necessary to be made for every new tenant, the 
occasion of an expense attendant on cottage 
property, of which those who are not possessors 
of this kind of dwellings, can form no estimate; 
that these deductions being made from that 
nominal rental, diminish the real return on the 
capital employed to rather below a fair emolu¬ 
ment for the same, as compared with buildings 
of a higher order, even in those times when 
trade is in a healthy state, but when commerce 
languishes, they have the effect of reducing the 
income of the cottage proprietor to an amount 
little more than nominal; that, in the commer¬ 
cial towns, the property in question is occupied 
by the labouring poor, who have generally been 
brought into the towns by the manufactories of 
those very persons who are stated in the bill to 
be compelled to pay much more than their just 
proportion of the expense of the maintenance 
of the poor; that the labour of the population 
inhabiting small houses has been the principal 
source from which they have derived the profits 
of their trade; yet when these poor become 
unable to work, and consequently chargeable to 
die parish, the profits of the employer are not 
chargeable with any rate for their relief, but 
merely with the common rate on the buildings 
which they occupy; therefore the idea that 
such persons pay more than their due propor- 
tion of the poor’s rate, appears to the peti¬ 
tioners to be erroneous and mistaken; that die 
burthen thus attempted to be thrown upon the 
owners of small houses, is not rendered less 
oppressive by the power of enforcing it being 
given to vestry meetings of the lay payers, the 
resolutions of which will take immediate effect, 
whilst the owners of the premises will have no 
means of compelling the tenant (even in cases 
where he is able to bear the burthen) to pay 
any additional rent in a less period of time 
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than that of six or twelve months, and in 
cases where the tenant proves refractory or 
poor, which will be cases of general occur¬ 
rence, the owners will be compelled to have re¬ 
course to the tedious and expensive process of 
an ejectment, to recover possession of their pro¬ 
perty ; that the proposed measure will compel 
the owners of such property, in the endeavour 
to shield themselves from loss, to raise the 
rentals to considerably above the sum which 
might ultimately prove to be necessary to cover 
the poor’s late, a rate in which the town of Man¬ 
chester has varied within the last twenty years 
from twenty to fifty-two and a half per cent, on 
the rentals; a variation so great as to leave to 
the landlord no accurate means of delining what 
addition ought to be made to his rental to 
co\ er so fluctuating a charge; that the pro¬ 
posed measure would be dangei ous to the public 
tranquillity, and particularly so to the personal 
safety of the owners of the property in question, 
as they would be compelled to leave notices in 
the dwellings of the entire of the poor of a 
change in their rentals amounting to from, a 
fourth to one halt of the sums now paid, which 
would produce a general state of irritation, the 
effects of which must be alaiming to every con¬ 
siderate mind ; that small houses aie absolutely 
necessary for the residence of the pool in large 
manufacturing towns: and it is well known that 
some time ago, when in Manchester, and other 
towns, owing to the want of cottage-houses, 
tht” poor were crowded together in the rooms 
of larger dwelling-houses, they suffered the 
greatest misery fiom dnt and infectious dis¬ 
orders, and thereby the public health was much 
endangered; it was also found that in such 
dwelling-houses, the promiscuous intercourse of 
different families had a tendency to injure the 
morals of the \ounger part of them; that the 
law as it at present stands, gives to the church¬ 
wardens the power of rating the property in 
question to the poor’s rate, to which measure 
the petitioners otter no objection; and the law 
also vests in the churchwaidens powers for the 
recovery of the same nearly as summary (and 
which by a slight alteration in the law might be 
made quite so) as those of the landlord for the 
enforcement of his rent; the existing law has 
also provided, that the churchwardens, who are 
considered as disinterested persons, should have 
the power of mitigating the burthen in every 
case when relief might become necessary; but 
the proposed measure will have the effect of 
destroying this fair system, and in compelling 
the owners of the dwellings of the poor to pay 
the rate, will almost destroy the possibility of 
relief, by preventing the exemption of any, 
however distressed, fiom the burthen; the situ¬ 
ation of the poor will thereby be rendered more 
miserable; the owners of the property, who 
have heretofore sacrificed to the miseries of 
their tenants in the time of distress a considcr- 
' able part of their rental, by refraining to distrain 
when they were aware want alone prevented the 
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payment of the rental, will us be compelled 
to become the bailiffs of the parish, and, by the 
pressure of so heavy a rate upon themselves, be 
obliged to steel their feelings, and to resist the 
cries of the poor; and, in the opinion of the 
petitioners, the burthen of poor’s rate, which it 
is so fallaciously supposed this measure will 
relieve, will be increased by the poor being 
diiven to have recourse to it for the payment of 
the accumulation of rent, with the charges of 
the distress, and of the persons leving the same, 
in addition to the loss of from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent, on the value of their goods, occa¬ 
sioned by their sale under a process of law; and 
what is still more alarming, the spirit of pau¬ 
perism, which has so rapidly increased of late 
years among the lower orders, and which it is 
the object of the legislature to counteract, will, 
by the increased number of persons whom the 
proposed measure will compel to have recourse 
to the poor’s rates, be more extensively diffused; 
that the petitioners are aware that it has been 
urged, by those in favour of the proposed mea- 
suie, that if the experiment docs not succeed it 
can be abandoned, and that part of the act 
remain dormant, or be repealed; in answer to 
this argument, the petitioners reply that they 
aie well aware the experiment will not be found 
to succeed in practice, and that, like the act of 
ni Elizabeth, c. 7. for imposing restrictions on 
the erection of cottages, it will be abandoned, 
with a similar acknowledgment to that con¬ 
tained in the bill for the repeal of the act 
alluded to, viz. that the said statute had laid 
the industi ious poor under great difficulties to 
procure habitations, and in divers other respects 
was inconvenient to the labouring classes of the 
nation at large: yet the petitioners deprecate 
the idea of attempting to try whether the poor 
can be made to pay the poor’s rate through 
their medium, as a measure likely to be ruinous 
to the landlord, more burtliensome to the poor, 
and more difficult in its abandonment in the 
event of its failure, than the present legal mode 
of trying the same experiment thiough its pro¬ 
per medium, the churchwardens ana overseers 
of the parish ; that the owners of cottage-houses 
are in general persons who, by the hard labour 
and frugal saving of years, in addition to the 
money raised by mortgage of the premises 
when erected, have been enabled to build a few 
cottages, and that the effect of the proposed 
measure, if they cannot succeed in raising the 
rent of die premises, will be to take from them 
the reward of a life of frugality and industry, 
and this without their having committed any 
crime, or the assignment of any other reason 
than that it is stated to have been proved before 
the house that some persons have made large 
profits by the erection of small dwellings, which 
the petitioners submit is no reason why the 
owners of such dwellings in general should lie 
deprived of a great portion of their piopcrty, 
without its being proved that they, as indivi¬ 
duals, have been guilty of the receipt of enor- 
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mous profits, whicft act of individuals, unknown 
to the petitioners, will, if the proposed bill pass 
into a law, be visited by the indiscriminate 
punishment of the innocent and the guilty; that 
the measure appears more particularly partial 
and unjust, as it is a well-known fact that in the 
towns of Manchester and Salford numerous 
houses above 20 /. per annum have, in former 
years, been excused from the payment of the 
poor’s rate, and no attempts have been made to 
render the owners of such property liable to 
the same; the petitioners therefore humbly 
pray, that the proposed measure may not pass 
into a law.” 

Pardons under the Great Seal Bill.] 
Mr. F. Douglas brought in his bill “ for di¬ 
minishing the expense of Pardons under the 
Great Seal.”—Read a first time. 

Breach of Privilege.] Lord Archibald 
Hamilton said, that he wished to call the atten¬ 
tion of the house to a subject of great impor¬ 
tance, affecting the privileges of the commons’ 
house of parliament. He would not at present 
enter into any details on the subject; he wished 
merely to state, that it related to a contest now 
going on in a county for the election of a 
member to serve in that house, in which contest 
a noble lord, a member of the other house of 
parliament, h^d thought proper to intcrfeie. lie 
intended to submit this matter to their con¬ 
sideration on Friday next: and he now desired 
merely to know whether, as this motion related 
to a breach of their piivilegcs, it would not be 
entitled to precedency over other business. He 
should abstain from mentioning the names of 
the parties, or any of the particular, unless the 
chair, or any honourable member, thought that 
he ought to De more explicit on the subject. If 
no farther explanation were required, he should 
now merely add, that he would bring forward 
this matter on Friday next. 

Lord Cnstlereagh observed, that several mat¬ 
ters stood on the orders for Friday next; but 
he apprehended that, if the noble lord wished 
to make his motion on that day, it would, as a 
matter of piivilege, be entitled to precedency. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord Stanley 
begged to call the attention of the house to a 
petition which he held in his hands. He said, 
the house must be aware, that, in his situation of 
representative for the county of Lancaster, many 
petitions were frequently put into his hands, of 
which he could not appiove cither the mat¬ 
ter or the manner. The petition which he now 
held in his hands, was signed on behalf of a 
meeting at Royton, by Mr. George Taylor the 
chairman. He was aware that the house did not 
recognise any petition so signed, as the petition 
of those from whom it purported to come, and 
that it could only be received as the petition of 
the individual who was the chairman of the 
meeting. But this was not the point to which 
he was most anxious to draw their attention. 
Among the petitions put into the hands of mem¬ 
bers, some came so near the line of right and 
propriety, that it became a matter of doubt 
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whether they ought to be presented. With 
respect to this petition he owned that he had 
his doubts—it certainly came very near the line 
of propriety—but as he always wished to leave 
the right of petitioning as unfettered as possible, 
he should be sorry to do any thing to prevent 
the voice of individuals f rom being heard. There 
was hardly any thing in the prayer of the peti¬ 
tion which was improper. Whether, in the 
body of the petition, some expressions might 
not be considered as improper, he should leave 
for the house to consider, when they heard it 
read. 

The petition was bi ought up and read. It 
purported to be the petition of several thou¬ 
sands of people assembled at Royton, in Lanca¬ 
shire, on the 23 d of March, 1818. It com¬ 
menced by stating, that self-preservation was 
the first law of nature. It went on to state, 
that many of the petitioners were weavers, 
whose wages did not exceed seven shillings a 
week, a sum altogether inadequate to the sup¬ 
port of themselves and families, and the pay¬ 
ment of house rent and taxes—that, in this 
situation, they were bringing children into the 
world whom they could not support—that 
God never made men to labour and to starve— 
that the business of quarter sessions formerly 
, used to last only about two days—but that the 
quarter sessions now usually lasted twelve or 
fourteen days—that this moral deterioration was 
the consequence of the unexampled misery and 
privation in the lower classes—that general 
misery was productive of ignorance and slavery 
—that a state of things like this could not be 
conducive to our prosperity either at home or 
abroad—that the property of a country con¬ 
sisted in the produce of its land and labour— 
that, if too much of this produce went to rent 
and taxes, the consequence was, a proportionate 
privation and suffering of those by whose labour 
that produce was icalized—that the avarice and 
cunning of some individuals had succeeded in 
appropriating to themselves, and those who 
were instrumental to their views, so much, that 
nothing was left to others—that it was the duty 
of wise statesmen to check this evil, and to 
I oppose, instead of supporting, expensive wars, 
the undertaking of which could neither be pro¬ 
ductive of good, nor prevent evil—that the 
weight of the burdens of these wars fell on the 
poor with double force—that, from the atten¬ 
tion which they had given to the proceedings 
of the house on the subject of the poor laws, 
they could see no disposition on the part of the 
house to diminish the evils of pauperism—that, 
as wages increased, pauperism deceased—that 
his Majesty’s ministers had imprisoned many 
of the best men in the country, on the pretence 
of treason, while no treason had been com¬ 
mitted—that, as well might men have been 
committed for murder, while no murder had 
taken place—that any disorders which took 
place were solely attributable to spies and incen¬ 
diaries employed by the government—and that 
they attributed their misery to the selfish prin- 
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cipl« which had influenced the hon. house for 
a 'long -tune. The petitioners, therefore, prayed 
the house to repeal the corn bill, that rents 
might fall—-to retrench all useless and improper 
expenditure, that the burden of the taxes might 
be diminished—and to reform the commons 
house, and admit the people to the exercise of 
their just rights. 

Lord Stanley then moved that the petition do 
lie on the table. 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion, that as this peti¬ 
tion -professed to come horn a public meeting, 
and was signed by the chairman only, it ought 
not to be received. He was aware, that the 
house sometimes extended their indulgence so 
far as to consider a petition of a public meeting 
the petition of the individual who signed it; 
but, as this petition alleged only general opi¬ 
nions, he thought it would be inconvenient to 
extend their indulgence to it. 

Mr. Wynn contended, that there was a great 
difference between a petition like this, and one 
signed by a sheriff in the name of a county 
meeting. This alone was a ground for refusing 
to receive it; but when he looked at the man¬ 
ner in which it was worded, and the outrage 
offered to the house, by attributing selfish prin¬ 
ciples to them, he could come to no other con¬ 
clusion, than that the petition was framed for 
the purpose of insulting the house, and, there¬ 
fore, ought to be rejected. 

•Mr. Lambton said, he would not enter into the 
question of informality; lie had attended to the 
woiding of the petition, and he certainly could 
see nothing in it insulting or derogatory to the 
house. If the hon. manlier meant to propose 
that the petition should be rejected on the ground 

• It may be useful to sum up, as briefly as pos¬ 
sible, the several rules that must be obseived with 
respect to petitions.—For the sake of general con¬ 
venience, the Editor will arrange them under proper 
titles. Where Hatsell is cited, it is the last edition 
of bis work, in Jannaiy 1818, with the notes and 
observations of Mr. Speaker Abbot, now lord Col¬ 
chester. 

I. Petitions may be sent puce. —Petitions are 
allowed to be sent free of postage, if in a cover open 
at both.epds, apd not exceeding six ounces weight. 
(54 Geo. III. c. 169.) 

II. Petitions must not be printed. —Petitions 
must not be printed, neither private nor public. This 
was determined on the 6th of May, 1 '793; on the 30th 
of June, 18)3; on the 17th of July 1813;and, finally, 
on-tbetSd of March, 18)7, when 468 printed petitions 
Were rejected. (These Reports, vol. 1. p. 516.) 

JIJ. Petitions must.be sioneo —Petitions must 
be signed by the parly petitioning, **th their own 
hands, by their names ,or marks, (t 4th November, 
168?,) except ,jn case of,inability from sickness: 
(8th November, 1675.) And, on the 2d of June, 1774, 
Resolved, that it is highly unwarrantable, and a 
breach pf the privilege of this house, for any person 
to set the paine of any other person to any petition 

to be presented to this house_On the 7th of March, 

1817, a petition was offered from Horsham, having 
several false signatures: it was lield, nevertheless, 
'tfcet.tfyae (fid pot vitiate the good, and the petition 
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of improper language, he should feel it his duty 
to divide the house on that point {hear, hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
exptessions were used in this petition which no 
hon. member could have employed without 
being called to order. The petitioners said, 
that the house had long been governed by “ sel¬ 
fish principles.” This was language which they 
ought not to hear. 

Mr. Tierney said, it appeared to him that the 
petitioners had used the word “ selfish” as intend¬ 
ing to convey that the house had entei ed into a 
narrow view of the subject, and had not pi o- 
ceeded on general grounds. If the house were 
to reject such petitions as this, they might as 
well say at once, that men should never petition 
for parliamentary reform. Feeling as anxious 
as any man that the doors of the house should 
be open to petitions, he must declare his opi¬ 
nion, that there was nothing derogatory to their 
dignity in the language of this petition. The 
word “ selfish” was the only unhappy word on 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been able to place his hand. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that any member who 
should use that word, in debate, would be 
called to order. Now he would use that word 
on the veiy fiist opportunity fa laugh), and he 
was sure that the light hon. gentleman would 
not call hint to Older (hear, hear.) If he 
thought that the house were biassed by their own 
interests in passing the corn bill, he could explain 
himself in no other way than by saying, that 
they were influenced by “ selfish” principles. 

The question being put “ That the said 
petition do lie upon the table, the house divided. 

Ayes, H—Noes, 43*. 

was received. (2 Hats. 189.)—There must be 
some signature nn the same sheet or si in as the 
petition itself. (‘2 Hats. 189. and these Reports, 
vol. 1. p. 516.)—The same rule prevails in the house 
of I onls. (These Rt ports, pp. 897, 973.)—And, it’ 
any thing follows the pray< r of a petition, it must he 
signed. For example: a. petitioner u-feis to autho¬ 
rities, which ,he sets out in an appendix, he signs 
the prayer, but does not sign the appendix: the 
petition will not be received.—The house does not 
allow an affidir.’t to be annexed to a petition ; in that 
case, the affidavit is taken off.—One paitner cannot 
sign for himself and bis co-partners; the petition 
piust be signed by all the parties. 

IV. Petitions may be signed by any number.— 
See the Speech of Sir S. Romilly, fid of March, 1818, 
where he says, “ there is no law to prevent the 
people from coining forward to sign petitions peace¬ 
ably, however numerous they may he:” (these Re¬ 
ports, p. 706, and the note) : and the speech of the 
Attorney General, 9th of March, 1818, where he 
! animadverts upon “ the system of obtaining petitions 
from twenty persons, and thus splitting a petition 
that might be signed by five or ten thousand, into so 
many different petitions, with a view to give a fac¬ 
titious importance to such applications.” (These 
Reports, p. 841.) 

V. .Petitions signed by a Chairman. —A petition 
signed by the diaiiman of a public meeting on behalf 
of himself and others, who do not sign, can only bo 
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Forgery of Bank of England Notes.] 
General Thornton rose, pursuant to notice, to 

received as the petition of the individual signing. 
(These Reports, vol. 1. p. 495.) 

VI. Petitions sicned by a Sheriff. —On the 11th 
of March, 1817, a petition from freeholders and 
inhabitants of Kent, signed by the sheriff, on behalf 
of the meeting, being offered; it was held, that it 
could only be received and entered as the petition 
of the sheriff. (‘2 Hats. 189. and these Reports, 
vol. 1. 495-6.) 

VII. PprrrioNs from Corporate Bodies. —Peti¬ 
tions from corporate bodies, signed in the name of 
the corporation, and sealed with its seal, are consi¬ 
dered as the prayer of the corporation. (Tiiese 
Reports, vol 1. p. 495.) 

VIII. Petitions from London. —A" petition from 
“ the Livery of London in Common Hall assembled,” 
must be signed by those individual liverymen who 
approve of its contents, and must he offered by a 
Member, like any other petition.— Rut, by the in¬ 
dulgence of the House, (for it is not of light) petitions 
from the “ Corporation” of London, which are signed 
by the town-clerk, are presented by the Sheriffs, 
uiiless one of them is unable to attend, or is a member. 
On the 1st of February, 179 4, one of the Sheriffs 
being a member of the House, and the other being 
ill, the petition from the Cnrpoiation was presented 
by two aldermen and fom ol the common council. 
So, on the 5th of March, and the 9th of May, 1770, 
both Uie sheriffs being meinbets, the petition, from 
the corporation were presented by some of the alder¬ 
men, and several of the common council. (3 Hats. 
237 .)—Op the 27th of Februaiy, 1819, a petition 
was ofl'eied to the House of Lends, purporting to be 
from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of 
London, in common hall assembled: it was signed 
by the Lord Mayor, two aldermen, and twelve 
liverymen,-—-(see these Reports, p. 57'2 : it is there 
stated, by mistake, twelve common councilmen)— 
which, it was said, was the number requisite to con¬ 
stitute a common hall of Hie City of London ; the 
Lord Chancellor said, it could only be reeened as 
the petition of those who had signed it, and it was 
laid on the table merely as coining fiom them. 

IX. Fluxions mosi be couched in i-rofeh Lak- 
coace.—P etitions containing language insulting to 
the House, arc nut admitted to lie on the table. On 
the 31st of January, 1817, when several petitions 
were presented, prayingfor “ Parliamentary Reform,” 
Mr. Speaker Abbot laid it down as a rule of the 
House, that “ the Member who presents a petition 
should have previously read it, and then state the 
substance of its contents; and be prepared to say, 
that, in his judgment, it is also couched in proper 
language, and contains nothing intentionally disre¬ 
spectful.”—On the 4th of February, 1817, Mr. W. 
Smith, on presenting a petition from Norwich for 
parliamentary reform, insisted that he was not bound 
to form any opinion upon the subject; and would 
not make any such assertion, whatever his opinion 
might be. But the rule was stated to be otherwise; 
and upon debate, the motion for bringing up the 
petition was negatived without a division. (2 Hats. 
199. 3 Hats. 240. and these Reports, v. 1. pp. 71. 
100.)—On the 16tli of February, 1818, a petition 
was offered to the House of Lords, which, on being 
read, was found to want the word “ humble”: it | 
began “ the petition of,” instead of “ the humble 
petition,” &c. The Earl of Carnarvon said, he had I 
read the petition, and could assure their lordships it I 
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call the attention of the house to the great in¬ 
crease of forgery of bank of England Notes, the 

was respectfully worded. The Lord Chancellor said, 
it was contrary to the practice of that house to receive 
petitions with the omission which occurred in this 
case. (These Reports, p. 404.) So, in a former ses¬ 
sion, where a petition was offered, addressed to “ The 
Upper House of Parliament,” instead of “ The 
right honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
in Parliament assembled,” it was not allowed to be 
read. 

X. Petitions for Public Money. —A petition 
which states any distress, and prays to be relieved 
from the charity or munificence of the public, ought 
not, in point of form, cither to prescribe the quantum, 

| or to mention the fund out of which that relief is to 
he granted. The prayer should be general; and it 
‘•hould be left open to the consideration of the house, 
what the nature of the relief should be, and to what 
extent. (3 Hals. 251.)—-And, by an order of the 
11 tli of December, 1706, which, on (he 11th of June, 
1713, was declared to be a standing order, it was 
i esolverl, ‘‘That this house will receive no petition 
for any sum of money, relating to public service, 
hut what is recommended from the erown.”—This 
order is founded on the principles of the constitution: 
for though it is the sole right of the House of Com¬ 
mons to grant the public money, it seems to be only 
lor those services pointed out by the erown; and, 
upon this around, the Committee of Supply arisesi 
only out of the King’s speech ; and if that Committee 
is closed (unless by accident, or unintentional]y) it 
must be in consequence of a speech or message from 
the king, that it can again be instituted. As soon, 
therefoie, as an v petition for public money, is offered 
to the house, and before it can be received, it is 
necessary that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
some other member, authorised by the King, should 
acquaint the house, “ that his Majesty, ‘ having 
been informed of the contents’ of the said petition, 
recommends the same to the consideration of the 
House.” (2 Hats. 359, 360.) If the petition is re¬ 
ceived, it is referred to a Select Committee to ascer¬ 
tain the truth of the facts stated, and when their 
report is brought up, a committee of the whole House 
directs such proceeding upon it as may be thought 
proper. (3 Hats. 216.)—But, it is said that, the 
standing order above mentioned is not understood to 
apply to petitions for granting bounties ; and, there- 
tui(, though the King’s recommendation has been 
given in some instances of this sort, this was unne¬ 
cessary. (3 Hats. 196.) 

XL Petitions forcomcoundinoCrown Debts.— 
No petition can be received for release or composition 
of debts to the erown, upon any branch of the revenue, 
without a certificate from the proper officer annexed, 
stating the debt, what prosecutions have been insti¬ 
tuted for the recovery thereof, and what the petitioner 
and his security are able to pay. On the 25tli of 
March, 1715, this is declared to be a standing order. 
—The petition is afterwards considered in a com¬ 
mittee of the whole house. (3 Hats. 227, 228.) 

XII.' Peti rioNs ao a ins r Public Taxes. —A petition 
against a tax bill depending tor the service of the cur¬ 
rent year cannot be received. “This rule was adopt¬ 
ed very soon after the revolution, and upon this prin¬ 
ciple : that, a tax generally extending in itt effect 
over every part of the kingdom, and more or less 
affecting every individual, and in its nature neces¬ 
sarily and intentionally imposing a burthen upon the 
people—it can answer no end or purpose whatever for 
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consequence of which was, a general distrust of 
that species of currency. The number of cri- 

any set of petitioners to state these consequences as 
a grievance to the house. The house of commons, 
before they come to a resolution which imposes a 
tax, oannot but "know that it may very sensibly af¬ 
fect the commerce or manufacture upon which the 
duty is laid ; hut they cannot permit the inconve¬ 
nience that may possibly be biought upon a parti- I 
cular branch of trade to weigh with them, when putin 
the balance with those advantages which are intended 
to result to the whole, and which the public necessities 
of the state demand from them. For these reasons 
it has been thought better, and more candid to the 
persons petitioning, at once to refuse receiving their 
petition, rather than by receiving it to give counte¬ 
nance to the application, and to mislead the peti¬ 
tioners into an idea, that in consequence of their pe¬ 
tition the house of commons would desist from the 
tax proposed, and impose another, which, though it 
might be felt less by that branch of trade, might 
be more oppressive to some other branch.” (3 Hats. 
233-4.) The house of lords, upon the same princi¬ 
ple, have established the same rule of practice. See 
their journal, of the 3d of May, 1736; apd 18th 
of June, 1783; where petitions offered against bills 
depending, for imposing taxes for the service of the 
current year were rejected. (3 Hats. 241.) A peti¬ 
tion against the pawnbroker’s bill (A.D. 1783,) was 
received, as being against the regulation of the trade, 
not against the tax. But it is said, that it would 
have been much better to have kept these proceed¬ 
ings separate in two distinct hills. In a bill depend¬ 
ing for imposing a tax upon Attornics and Solicitors, 
those gentlemen desired, that, as a tax was to be laid 
upon them, provision might he made in the same 
bill for preventing persons, not being solicitors or 
attornies, and who would not therefore be liable to 
the tax, from exercising their occupation. This pro¬ 
posal seemed reasonable; but it was thought advisc- 
able not to tack it to this bill of supply, and that it 
was too late in the.session to bring in this piovision 
in a separate biU. (3 Hats. 238-9.) But tins mlc 
of not receiving petitions against Bills of Supply does 
not extend to petitions from the “ Corporation” of 
London, as the forms used, by the indulgence of the 
house, in the receiving of their petitions, preclude the 
house from knowing the substance or prayer of them, 
till they are received and read. The contents aienot 
opened by a member, as is required on tbe present¬ 
ing of petitions from any other set of persons; but 
the petition is brought to the bar by the sheriffs; is, 
without a question, delivered to the clerk, who brings 
it to the table; and, when the sheriffs are withdrawn, 
the Speaker puts the question foi reading it. If this 
is agreed to, the petition is read; and then, and not 
till then, the house are acquainted with the contents 
of it, and afterwards dispose of it as tney think pro¬ 
per. (3 Hats. 236-7.) A copy, however, of all peti¬ 
tions from the common council is previously sent to 
the speaker, that he at least may not be taken by 
surprise. (3 Hats. 231.) On the 1st of May, 1815, 
a petition of the “Common Hall,” complaining 
‘ that his majesty’s ministers had proposed the re¬ 
newal of the property tax, and praying the house to 
stop the administration in their career,’ was brought 
up, read, and on motion that it do lie upon the 
table, the question passed in the negative, 107 to 59. 

(3 Hats. 233 ) But, petitions which desire the re- j 
peal or alteration of taxes imposed in a former ses- 
fipn, may be received from any persons. “ No pub« I 
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minals had so increased, that the Bank had been 
obliged to compromise the matter, and take 

lie service is delayed by receiving and considei ing 
such petitions ; nor can the time of the house be em¬ 
ployed more properly than in endeavouring to lighten 
the burthens, which have been necessarily imposed 
upon the people, by introducing such regulations, in 
the manner of collecting the taxes, as experience 
shall point’out; or even by repealing taxes, in in¬ 
stances where no regulation can make them fit to be 
continued.” (3 Hats. 233.) 

XIII. Petitions against Local Taxes. —A peti¬ 
tion against a local tax may be received, and counsel 
ordered. On the 18th of March, 1725, a committee, 
to whom the petition of Mr. Campbell had been re¬ 
ferred, complaining of great losses which he had suf¬ 
fered by a riot at Glasgow, reported a state of the 
facts, and their opinion that satisfaction ought to be 
made to him. This report was referred to a com¬ 
mittee of supply ; who, on the 16th of April, report¬ 
ed, “ that the sum of 6,0801. ought to be allowed to 
him and on the 27th of April, a tax was reported 
from the committee of Ways and Means, to be laid 
upon the city of Glasgow, for raising the sum gi anted 
to Mr. Campbell. A bill being ordered in, and de¬ 
pending, for imposing a tax for raising this sum; oil 
the 5th of May, 1726, the corporation of Glasgow 
presented a petition against the application ot this 
tax; which petition was referred to the committee 
upon the bill, with an instruction to hear the peti¬ 
tioners by their counsel, if they thought fit. This 
proceeding was regular, and noways conti adictory 
to the rule mentioned above, as the tax to be imposed 
was for a local purpose, and in no part for the general 
service of the year. (3 Hats. 188.) 

XIV. Petitions against apitiehendeo PEocrru- 
ings. —On the 18th of February, 1817, the report of 
a Secret Committee of the House ot Ixirtls wj-, read, 
laid upon their lordships’ table, ordeied to be printed, 
and to he taken into consideration on Friday, the 
21st instant.—At the sitting of the house on that day, 
and hefoie any othei business had commenced, a 
petition was offered fiom the Secretary of the London 
Union Society, representing, that lie had lead m the 
leportthen upon the table, that the London Union 
Society was connected with other societies, whose 
object was conspiracy, revolution, and treason; 
whereas (he stated) that Society never was affiliated 
to any society, or any body of men whatsoeve;; that 
it had not even met for nearly three yeaisand a half 
last past, and, of course, that it was not now in ex¬ 
istence. He therefore prajed the right lion, house 
to pause, and to hear further evidence, before it pro¬ 
ceeded to adopt legislative measures upon therepoit. 
The Loid Chancellor, and other noble loids, con¬ 
tended, that this petition ought not to be rei eived : 
it inferred that certain measures were to be adopted, 
of which the petitioner could know nothing, on com¬ 
paring the statements of the petition and the prayer, 
it appeared that his indueeimnt to come foi ward, 
was a desire that he might be heard, in order to 
pievent the adoption of measures similar to those 
of 1795, which he conceived the legislature had in 
view. Whether such measures were to he proposed 
or not it was impossible for him to know, and to what 
a state would tlicit lordships be reduct d, were they to 
permit individuals to ionic forward with pctinons, 
not merely ague st measures before the house, but 
aiminst inensiip s which the petitioners apprehended 
might be introduced 5 Kv cry mil vi hod in theemintry 
wlio apprehended that any ineasuie affecting him- 
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convictions on minor charges, to avoid the fre¬ 
quency of executions. Jt was shocking that 
this state of -things should continue, without an 
attempt at a remedy, by increasing the obstacles 
in the way of forgeries. In 1797, a note was 
submitted to the Bank by Mr. Tiiloch, which 
the great engravers of that day (Bartolozzi, 
Heath, and others,) considered as inimitable. 
Mr. Terry, the engraver of the Bank, produced 
what he conceived to be an imitation of it, but 
those artists declared that his imitation was so 
bad, that no person could be deceived by it. A 
reason should be given why this or some other 
plan had not been adopted. The expense had 
been mentioned, but no probable expense could 
over-balance the injury done to morals,besides the 
injury to property. The expense of prosecutions, 
when it was exhibited, would shew that this spe¬ 
cies of economy was misapplied. He trusted, 
therefore, that a committee would be moved for 
by some of the Bank directors, to know whether 
every thing had been done which was possible; 
if they did not perform this duty, he hoped that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would, espe¬ 
cially after the notice he had given for a re¬ 
newal of the bank restriction act. With the 
view of bringing the matter more fully before 
the house, he should move, “ That there be laid 
before this house an account of the total nominal 
value of bank of England notes presented at the 
bank of England and refused payment on ac¬ 
count of their being forged, for the last six 
years, to the latest pet iod to which the same 
can be made up; specifying the total nominal 
value so presented and refused payment in each 
year respectively.” 

Mr. Grenfell said, he did not mean to oppose 
the motion, but he begged to suggest, that it 
might be proper to withdraw it for the present, 
as his lion, and learned friend, the member for 

self, or the public in general, might at some time 
or another be mtiodiicrd into that house, would have 
tlie ri”lit of appearing at the bar with his petition. 

< >n the otlu r s*lc it was moved, that the detiate should 
l.e adjourned for a week, in order that the matter 
might be referred to a committee of privileges, with 
iii'-ti notions to search for precedents, and to report 
whether there was any instance of a petition similar 
to the piejrnt being rejected. On this motion the 
house divided : Contents 18—Not Contents 64, So 
the petition was tejected. After this debate was 
ended, lord Sidmouth introduced a bill for suspend¬ 
ing the halo ns carpus act, which was read a first 
time. At the next sitting of the house (Monday, 
Feb, 24.) another petition was offered from the Se¬ 
cretary of the London Union Society, which, after 
stating that that Society was founded in 1812, thnt 
it never had any one blanch, &r. anti had ceased to 
exist, (as in the former petition,) concluded as fol¬ 
lows • “ That your petitioner h;s been informed, 
that a bill for the suspension of the habeas corpus is 
now before the house, and therefore your petitioner 
humbly prays, that your lordships will be pleased in 
your great tenderness for the liberties of his majesty’s 
faithful subjects, to permit your petitioner to produce 
nil the books and papers of the Londoa Union So- 
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Nairnshire (sir J. Mackintosh) had given notice 
of a motion which stood for Tuesday, and which 
embraced the same object. 

General Thornton said, he was not aware that 
the motion for Tuesday would embrace the object 
which he had in view but as the hon. member 
had stated that it would embrace that object, he 
would, with the leave of the House, withdraw his 
motion. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 
Customs Consolidation Bill.] Mr. Lush- 
ington brought in a bill “ to repeal the several 
duties of Customs chargeable in Great Britain, 
and to grant other duties in lieu thereof.”—It 
was read a first time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , April 9. 

Longitude and Northern Passage Bill.] 
This bill was read a third time, and passed. It 
was in these words. “ Whereas by an act passed 
in the twelfth year of her late Majesty Queen 
Anne, intituled An act for providing a public 
reward for such person or persons as shall dis¬ 
cover the longitude at sea, it was enacted,.that 
persons holding certain public offices therein 
stated, for the time being, and certain other 
persons therein mentioned by name, should be 
commissioners for the discovery of the longi¬ 
tude at sea, and for examining, trying, and 
judging of all proposals, experiments, and im- 
piovements relating to the same: and whereas 
another act was passed in the twenty-sixth year 
of the reign of his late Majesty King George 
the second, for rendering more effectual the 
last-recited act- and whereas by another act 
passed in the tnirtieth year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, intituled An act for continuing 
the encouragement and reward of persons 

ciety at the bar of your right hon. house, where your 
petitioner confidently assures your lordships, that he 
is rcaily to prove all and singular the allegations con¬ 
tained in this his most humble petition.” This peti¬ 
tion was received, and laid upon the table. (Sec the.e 
Reports, vol. i. pp. 189, 213, 239.) 

The Editor has now stated all the rules which oc¬ 
cur to his memory as necessary to be observed in the 
framing and presenting of petitions; and if those 
rules were more generally known and attended to, 
it would prevent much inconvenience to the public, 
as well as great loss of time to parliament-—It 
may just be added, that any number of petitions 
may be offered at once. On the 3d of March, 1817, 
Sir F. Burdett offered 500 petitions for a Reform of 
Parliament.—In the commons, petitions, on being 
received, are frequently ordered to be printed ; but 
the practice is otherwise in the lords. On the 12t!i 
of May, 1817, a petition was offered by eat! Fitz- 
william in support of the Catholic claims: loid Ken¬ 
yon moved that it be printed: the lord chancellor 
said, there was no instance, he believed, in which that 
house hail ordered a petition to be printed. Lord 
Kenyon then withdrew his motion. (These Reports, 
vol. i. p. 1003.) 

Rr 
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nuking certain discoveries for finding the longi¬ 
tude at sea, or nuking other useful discoveries 
and improvements in navigation, and for making 
experiments 1 elating theieto, and for adding a 
commissioner to execute the several acts for 
the discovery of the longitude at sea, persons 
holding certain other offices, therein enume¬ 
rated, for tire time being, were added to and 
joined with the commissioners appointed by 
the said first-mentioned act: and whereas all 
the persons mentioned by name in the said 
first recited act aie Jong since deceased: and 
wheieas by reason of the residence at the uni¬ 
versities of ceitain professors who .are consti¬ 
tuted membei s of the board of commissioners 
afoiesaid, and by there not being a power of 
electing into the said boa id any persons but the 
said official conrmissionei s and the said pro¬ 
fessors, it often happens that there are no per¬ 
sons, particularly versed in the sciences of the 
mathematics and astronomy, lesident in Lon¬ 
don, and belonging to the said boaid ; and that 
duels persons of great skill and ability, whose 
sei vices would be most benelicial to the objects 
of tiie said board, ai e by the said constitution 
of the hoard excluded thciefrom: be it thore- 
foie enacted by the King’s most excellent Ma¬ 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the lords spmtiul ,mk1 tempoial, and commons, 
in this piesenr paihament assembled, and bv 
the authority of the same, that the said ucited 
acts shall be and the same are heieby repealed. 

II. \nd he it luither enacted, that liom and 
after the passing of this act, the loid high tiea- 
itirvi of the united kingdom of Great Birtain 
and Ireland, or the lirst commissionei for exe¬ 
cuting the said oifice, the lord high admiial or 
first commissioner for executing the olhee of 
lord high admiral of the united kingdom of 
Givat Britain and Ireland, and such other com¬ 
missioners foi executing the office of lord high 
admiral of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and. Ireland as may be flag officers in his 
Majesty’s fleet, the speaker of the house ol 
> ommons, the president of the committee of 
council lor trade and plantations, the governor 
of th royal hospital fur seamen at Greenwich, 
• 1C j u dge of the high court of admiralty, the 
secretaries of the tieasury, the secretaiies of the 
admiralty, the comptiollci of the navy, the pre¬ 
sident and three fellows of the royal society, 
the loyal astronomer at Greenwich, the Sa- 
vilian, Lucasian, Plumran, and Lowndun pro- 
lessors of the mathematics and astronomy at 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
observer at the Radcliffe obsenatoiy at Oxford, 
all now and for the time being, and tlnee other 
pel sons well versed in the sciences of mathe¬ 
matic.:, astronomy, or navigation, to be an- 
mially selected, chosen, arid named, as herein¬ 
after pi ovided, shall be commissionei s for dis. 
cover mg the* longitude at sea, and for examin¬ 
ing, trying, and judging all piojiosais, experi¬ 
ments, and impioveim nts relating to the same, 
wild tor ivwauling pviwps making useful dis- 
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coveiies and improvements in or connected with 
navigation. 

III. And be it further enacted, that the three 
members of the royal society, so to be commis¬ 
sioners, shall be the right honourable Chailes 
lord Colchester, Davies Gilbert esquire, and 
colonel William Mudge; and that in the event 
of any vacancy by death, resignation, or re¬ 
fusal to act, of any of the said three persons, 
or of any person hereafter chosen to succeed 
them, such vacancy shall be Idled up bv the 
choice and election of the president and coun¬ 
cil of the royal society; and that the said three 
other commissioners shall be doctor William 
Ilyde Wollaston, and doctor Thomas Young, 
and captain Henry Kater, who shall continue 
commissioners until the first day of January 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty, after 
which time the three persons to be the said 
last-mentioned commissioners shall be annually, 
or as often as a vacancy by death, resignation, 
or refusal to act, may occur, selected, chosen, 
and named by the lord high admiial, or com¬ 
missionei s for executing the office ol loid high 
admiial, and shall be pci sons wHl versed in the 
sciences ot the mathematics,astionomy, ( n ne¬ 
gation, and shall be generally icsident in oi 
near the city of London, and capable of at¬ 
tending at the boaid of commissioners, and of 
assisting in the objects herein intrusted to the 
said board. 

[ IV. And whereas by the said lecited acts, 
and by divers other acts passed hom time to 
time, and all founded upon and refemng to the 
said lirst-rccitcd act, divers duties and autho¬ 
rities were imposed and conferred upon the 
commissioners constituted by tire said lecited 
acts, and divers sums of money for various pui - 
poses, and undei different conditions, weie fioin 
time to time granted and piovided to be em¬ 
ployed and expended towaids the discover y of 
the longitude at sea, and to, divers pui poses m 
such acts mentioned, and for rewards to such 
persons as should asceitain the longitude within 
certain limits and conditions therein specified; 
and for enabling the said commissionei s to 
cause a survey to be made of the shores of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and ascertaining the 
latitude and longitude of the capes, promon- 
toiies, and headlands thereof: and whereas 
some of the provisions of the said acts have 
been repealed, and others thereof have expired; 
and it is expedient wholly to repeal the same, 
for the purpose of re-enacting and conferring 
upon the new commissioners such of the powers, 
authorities, and duties at present vested in the 
old commissionei s, as are lit to be continued in 
loice: be it therefore enacted, that all and ever y 
act, conferring any duty, authority, or power on 
the commissioners constituted by the said iiist- 
recitcd acts, shall be and are heieby repealed. 

V. And whereas the longitude hath been 
ascertained within certain of the limits and con¬ 
ditions speedied in the said acts: and whereas 
certain other ot the limits and conditions still 
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subsisting are considered as impracticable, and 
have never been tried: and whereas it may 
conduce to the advancement of science, and to 
the honour and interests of this country, that 
fit and proportionate rewards should be pro¬ 
vided for persons who shall ascertain the longi¬ 
tude within certain new limits and conditions : 
and whereas it is expedient that such limits 
and conditions should not be immutably fixed 
by act of pailiament, but should be regulated 
on scientific principles by the said commis¬ 
sioners for the discovery of the longitude, and 
should be varied from time to time according 
to the progress of discoveiies and the advance¬ 
ment of science: be it enacted, that the said 
last-mentioned commissioners shall from time 
to time, as they may see proper, propose, by 
their memoiial to his Majesty in council, to 
direct and establish three scales of propor¬ 
tionate rewards to be paid to any person or 
persons who shall, by any principle not aheady 
made public, ascertain the longitude within 
three conesponding scales of limit and con¬ 
dition, such rewards not exceeding the re¬ 
spective sums of five thousand pounds, seven 
thousand five hundred pounds, and ten thou 
sand pounds; and if Jus Majesty in council 
shall be pleased to sanction and approve such 
proposal, then that the same shall be published 
in the London Gazette, and that the said com¬ 
missioners shall have full power and audio; ity 
to inquire into and examine all proposals which 
may be made for finding the longitude; and if 
on reasonable experiment, to be judged of and 
certiiied by the said commissioners, it shall be 
found that the longitude hath been ascertained 
within any of the said tluee scales of limit and 
condition, agreeably to the said older in coun¬ 
cil, it shall be lawful to them to pay or cause 
to be paid the pioportionate lewaru assigned 
to the scale within which such discovery or 
expei intent shall have ascertained the longitude. 

VI. And whereas it is expedient that the 
said commissioners should be enabled to ex- 
)K-nd certain sums towaids making experiments 
of instruments, modes, or proposals, and for 
making and publishing observations, calcula¬ 
tions, and tables for ascertaining the longitude, 
or towaids improving or collecting such as 
may have been already made, or for othei pur¬ 
poses useful to navigation; be it enacted, that 
they may pay or expend any sum 01 sums of 
money, not exceeding one thousand pounds in 
any one year, towards the making, collecting, 
or publishing any such experiments, modes, 
observations, calculations, or tables. 

VII. And whereas it is expedient that the 
said commissioners should be enabled to cause 
to be asceiuined, as accurately as may be, the 
latitude and longitude of places whereof the 
exact situation hath not been aheady sufficiently 
ascertained; be it enacted, that they may ex¬ 
pend or cause to be expended any sum not 
exceeding in the whole one thousand pounds 
in any one year for such purpose. 
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VIII. And whereas it may happen that pro¬ 
posals, inventions, and tables, or corrections and 
amendments of former proposals, inventions, or 
tables, ingenious in themselves and useful to 
science, and which may deserve encourage¬ 
ment, though they do not come within the 
limits and conditions specified for the before- 
mentioned rewards, may be made to the said 
commissioners; and it is expedient that they 
should be enabled to bestow such moderate 
rewards upon the peison or persons who may 
have made such proposal, invention, or cor¬ 
rection ; be it therefore enacted, that the said 
commissioners may pay or cause to be paid 
such sum not exceeding five hundred pounds 
to any one person for any one proposal or in¬ 
vention, or two thousand pounds in one year, 
as they mav consider the said proposals, in¬ 
ventions, tables, or corrections to deserve. ■ 

IX. And wheieas by an act passed in the 
eighteenth yeai of his Lite Majesty King George 
the Second, intituled An act tor giving a public 
reward to such person or persons, being his 
Majesty’s subject or subjects, as shall discover 
a north-west passage through Hudson’s streights 
to the western ana southern oceans of America, 
a sum of twenty thousand pounds was provided 
for the owner or owneis ot any ship or vessel 
which should first find out and sail thtough 
such passage; and the persons holding ceitam 
offices therein named, for the time being, were 
appointed commissioners for the said discovery: 
and whereas by an act passed in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, in¬ 
tituled An act foi giving a public reward to 
such person or persons, being his Majesty’s 
subject or subjects, as shall discover a noithem 
passage for vessels by sea between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, and also unto such as shall 
fiist approach by sea within one degree of the 
noi them pole; the reward in the last-recited 
act was extended to the commander or com¬ 
manders, officers and seamen, of any of his 
Majesty's ships or vessels, and to the owner or 
owners of any private ship or vessel which 
should find out and sail through any passage 
by sea between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
in any direction or parallel of the northern 
hemisphere to the north of the fifty-second 
degree of north latitude; and futther assigning 
a reward of five thousand pounds to the com¬ 
mander or commandos, officcis and seamen, 
ot any of his Majesty’s ships or vessels, or the 
owner or owneis of any private ship or vessel 
which should first approach within one degree 
ot the northern pole : and appointing the com¬ 
missioners of the longitude to be commissioners 
tor executing this last-recited act: and whereas 
many advantages,both to commerce and science, 
may be expected tfom granting such propor¬ 
tionate jewards as well to such person or per¬ 
sons as may accomplish the objects ot the said 
two last-mentioned acts, as to such other per¬ 
son or persons as may approach thereto within , 
ceitain limits or conditions; and whereas it is 

R r st 
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expedient that the regulation of such limits 
and conditions, and the decision, whether and 
how far such object may have been accom¬ 
plished, should be confuted to the commis¬ 
sioners for the discovery of the longitude at 
sea appointed by this act; be it therefore 
enacted, that the said two Lst-iocited acts shall 
be and they are hereby repealed. 

X. And be it fuithcr enacted, that if any ship 
or ships, vessel or vessels, belonging to any of 
his Majesty’s subjects, or to his Majesty, shall 
first find out and sail through any passage by 
sea, between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, in 
any direction 01 paiaJld of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, the owner or owners of such ship or 
ships, vessel or vessels, it belonging to any of 
his Majesty’s subjects, or the commander or 
commanders, officers, seamen, and marines of 
such ships or vessels, if belonging to his Ma¬ 
jesty, so first finding out and sailing through 
such passage, shall receive a reward for such 
discovery, of the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds. 

XI. And whereas ships employed both in the 
Spitzbergen seas and in Davis’s streights may 
have opportunities of approaching the north 
pole: and whereas approaches towards the 
northern pole may tend greatly to the discovery 
of a communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, as well as may be attended with 
many advantages to commerce and science; be 
it therefore enacted, that if any ship or ships, 
vessel or vessels, shall approach within one de¬ 
gree of the noithei n pole, the owner of such 
ship or vessel, ships or vessels, if belonging to 
any of his Majesty’s subjects, or the commander 
or commanders, officers, seamen, and marines, 
of any ship or ships, vessel or vessels, if be¬ 
longing to his Majesty, so first approaching 
within one degree of the northern pole, shall 
be entitled to receive a reward of live thousand 
pounds. 

XII. And for the encouragement of persons 
who may attempt the said passage, or appioach 
to the northern pole, but not wholly accomplish 
the same; be it enacted, that the said commis¬ 
sioners for discovering the longitude at sea mav, 
by their memorial, propose to his Majesty m 
Council to direct and establish proportionate 
Tewaids, to be paid to such person as aforesaid, 
who shall first have accomplished certain pro¬ 
portions of the said passage or approach ; and 
if his Majesty in council shall be pleased to 
sanction and approve the said proposal, then, 
that the same shall be published in the London 
Gazette; and any peison or persons accom¬ 
plishing such passages, or the specified propor¬ 
tions or them, shalibe entitled, on the awaid of 
the said commissioners, to receive such total or 
propoitionate sums as may have been offered 
for the object which he or they may have then 
accomplished. 

XIII. And, in order to ascertain who are the 
.first discoveiers of the said northern passage 

into the Pacific oceari, and who are the first ap- 
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proachcrs to within one degree of the northern 
pole, and to whom either the whole rewards or 
the proportionate rewards by this act respec¬ 
tively given do belong; be it further enacted, 
that the commissioners for the discovery of the 
longitude by sea, be authorized and empowered 
to call for the respective journal or journals, 
book or books, and papers, kept on board the 
icspective ship or ships, vessel or vessels, of the 
claimant or claimants respectively; and also to 
examine upon oath all such persons as they, 
the said commissioners, shall think proper, with 
regard to any claim or claims, as well any 
pci son or persons produced by the respective 
claimant or claimants, or any other person or 
persons who may seem capable of giving any 
infoi mation; which oath the said commissioners 
are hereby empowered and required to admi¬ 
nister; and the said commissioners being fully 
satisfied, upon such examination and pi oof, that 
such northern passage is effectually discovered 
and sailed through,-or that such approach with¬ 
in one degree of the northern pole, or any spe¬ 
cified proportion of the said passage or ap¬ 
proach, shall have been made and accomplished, 
they are hereby authorized io pay, or cause to be 
paid, the said rcwaids, or such propoition of 
them as the claimant or claimants may under 
this act, or under such order in council, be en¬ 
titled to receive. 

XIV. Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that if the said rewards, or either of 
them, shall be claimed by and adjudged to the 
commander or commanders, officers, seamen, 
and marines of any ship or ships, vessel or 
vessels, belonging to his Majesty, the same 
shall be disposed in favour of and disti ibuted 
among such commander or commandos,officers, 
seamen, and marines, in such propoitions as 
shall bediicctcd by his Majesty in council, and 
in no other manner. 

XV. And be it further enacted, that the exe- 
cutoi s, administrators, and assigns ol any person 
or persons to whom any sum whatsoever shall 
be awarded by the commissioners for the dis¬ 
covery of the longitude, shall be entitled to 
leceive the same, in the event of the death of 
such person or persons. 

XVI. And whereas the publication of the 
nautical almanack, constructed by proper per¬ 
sons, under the directions of the said commis¬ 
sioners for the discovery of the longitude at 
sea, is of great importance to the safety of ships 
aud persons, and highly conducive to the gencial 
interests of commerce and navigation: be it 
therefore enacted, that it shall and may be law¬ 
ful to and for the said commissioners to cause 
such nautical almanacks, or other useful tables, 
to be constructed, and to print, publish, and 
vend, or cause to be printed, published, and 
vended, any nautical almanack or almanacks, 
or other useful table or tables, which they shall 
from time to time judge necessary and useful, in 
order to facilitate the method of discovering the 
longitude at sea; any law, statute, exclusive pri- 
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vilege, private charter, or other custom* to the 
contrary thereof nqtwithsta.xiing. 

XVII. And be it enacted, that no person or 
rsons shall print, publish, or vend, or cause to 
printed, published, or vended, any nautical 
almanack or almanacks, or other table or tables, 
constructed under the direction of the said com¬ 
missioners, without being first licensed by the 
said commissioners ; and if any person or per¬ 
sons not so licensed, or not being authorized by 
the person or persons so licensed by the said 
commissioners, shall print, publish, or vend, or 
cause to be printed, published, or vended, any 
such almanack or almanacks, or other table or 
tables, every such person or persons shall, for 
every copy of such nautical almanack or table 
so printed, published; or vended, forfeit and pay 
the sum of twenty pounds, to be recovered by 
action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, in 
any of his Majesty's courts of record at West¬ 
minster ; and that one moiety of jucli penalty 
and forfeiture shall be to his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, and the other moiety to him or 
them that shall prosecute, infoim, and sue for 
the same. 

XVIII. And be it further enacted, that the 
said penalty or forfeiture, shall be sued, in¬ 
formed, and piosecuted for by the secretary of 
the said commissioners of the longitude for the 
time being, or by some other person or persons 
authorized by the said commissioners, and shall 
•not be sued, informed, or prosecuted for by any 
other person or persons whomsoevei : and that 
such suits, prosecutions, and informations shall 
not abate by reason of the death of such prose- 
cutois, or any of them, but shall be continued 
in the case of a sole plaintiff or informer dying 
befoie judgment obtained, in the name of the 
secretary of the said cohimissioncrs for the time 
being. 

XIX. And be it further enacted, that no such 
nautical almanack or almanacks so published, 
under the directions of the said commissioni/s, 
shall be subject or liable to any stamp duty 
whatsoever. 

XX. And be it further enacted, that there 
shall be annually paid to each of the three last- 
named commissions s and their successois, to 
lx* annually named according to the provisions 
of this act, such annual sum as his Majesty, 
by any older in council, shall be pleased to di¬ 
rect. 

XXI. And whereas it is necessary to continue 
the appointment of a secretary to the board of 
commissioneis for discovering the longitude: 
and whereas it is highly expedient to the in¬ 
terest of navigation, and the honour of this 
country, that die said nautical almanack should 
be accurately computed, compared, and pub¬ 
lished, and that the method of finding the lon¬ 
gitude by timekeepers should also be encouraged, 
and that the timekeepers belonging to his Ma¬ 
jesty, for the use of his ships of war, should be 
carefully examined and regulated; be it further 
enacted, that some person of competent skill 
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and ability shall be nominated and appointed 
by the lord high admiral or commissioners of 
the admiralty to be secretary to the said board 
of commissioners, and for superintending, under 
the directions of the board m general, and the 
astronomer royal in particular, the due and cor¬ 
rect publication of the nautical almanack, and 
for taking care of and regulating such time¬ 
keepers as may be intrusted to his care, by the 
lord high admiral or commissioners of the ad¬ 
miralty. 

XXII. And be it further enacted, that the 
said secretary shall hold his said office during 
the pleasure of the lord high admiral or com¬ 
missioners of the admiralty; and for his trouble 
and pains therein, he shall receive such annual 
salary as his Majesty, by any order in council, 
may please to direct; but if it shall so happen 
that a person shall not be found competent to 
execute the three several duties of secretary to 
the said board, and of superintending the pub¬ 
lication of the nautical almanack, and the care 
and regulation of timekeepers, it shall be lawful 
to the said commissioners to propose to his 
Majesty in council to divide the said duties, and 
assign them to several persons, and to appor¬ 
tion to each person such part of the salary 
established fur the performance of the united 
duties, as may seem to them fit and propor¬ 
tionate to the several duty or duties to be per¬ 
formed by such person. 

XXIII. And be it further enacted, that the 
said salaries to the three annual commissioners, 
and the said secretary or persons performing 
the last-mentioned duties, shall be annually 
placed on the ordinary estimate of the navy. 

XXIV. And be it further enacted, that no 
receipt of any salary or reward under this act, 
shall prevent any officer entitled to any military 
or naval half-pay, from receiving such half¬ 
pay in addition to any such salary or reward. 

XXV. Anil he it further enacted, that the 
commissioners for discovering the longitude at 
sea, shall, at the beginning of every year, make 
an estimate of the sum or sums which they shall 
deem to be necessary for executing the purposes 
of this act, in such year, which estimate shall be 
transmitted to the secretary of the admiralty, 
and, on being approved or amended by the lord 
high admiral or commissioners of the admiralty, 
shall be placed on the oidinary estimate of the 
navy. 

XXVI. And be it further enacted, that any 
sum or sums of money to be paid under the 
authority of this' act, shall be paid, upon cer¬ 
tificates under the hands and seals of the com¬ 
missioners for the discovery of the longitude at 
sea, to. the commissioners of the navy for the 
time being; and the commissioners of the navy 
shall forthwith make out a bill or bills for the sum 
or sums contained in suchcei tificate or certificates, 
payable by the treasurer of the navy, and such 
6um or sums of money the said treasurer of the 
navy is hereby required to pay immediately to • 
the person or persona mentioned in the said 
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certificate or certificates, out ol any money 
which shall‘be in his hinds unipplr’d for the 
use of the navy: provided ahv.ivs, that .ill such 
sums of money as shall exceed the sum of fivi 
thousand pounds, .shall he coitifiid under the 
hands and seals of two-thuds, at least, of die 
said comnrissioneis, and all such sums as shall 
exceed the sum of one tiuuis.ind pounds, shall 
be certified under the hands and seals of the 
major pait of mem, and that all such sums as 
shall not exceed one tlious ind pounds, shall be 
certifi: cl under the hands rr.d seals oi any five 
or more of them; such ;vi tificutcs being in evci y 
case whatsoever signed by one, at lease, of the 
following commissioners: that is to sav, the 
Lord HighTrer.Mii er of the United Kingdom of 
Client Butain a .id Ireland, or the First Commis¬ 
sioner of the Tieasury, the' Lord High Adiv.iinl 
of the United Kingdom of Client BriMin and 
fieJand,or Fiist Commissioner of the Admiralty, 
the Sccictaries ol the Treasury, and the Sucre- 
l.uies of the Admiralty. 

XXVll. And be it further enacted, that in 
any other respects wheic any power or autho¬ 
rity is vested in the romnvssioners under this 
act, the same may he exercised by any five or 
nioie commissioner at the board assembled, in 
os full and ample a manner, as if the whole com¬ 
missioners were then and theie pit-sent; provided 
always, mat at ev< i v such board one of the 
following commissiouei..., at the least, shall be 
present; that is to say, the fust or one other of 
the commissioner.', or one of the secretaries of 
the admiralty; and that also three other of the 
following commission is, at the least, shall be 
present, that is to say, the president of the 
Royal Society, the Asticnomer Royal, the P;o- 
fessors and Observer at the two Universities, 
and the three commissioners annually elected 
and icceiving salaries asafoics.ud. 

XXVIII. Ai*l be it iiuther enacted, that 
there shall be held at least four stated meetings 
of the said commissioners within every year, 
to lie held on such days as his Majesty, bv any 
order in council, may appoint, and such other 
meetings as fiom time to time may be neces¬ 
sary; of all which meetings due notice shall be 
given to the said commissioners respectively.” 

Leather Tax.] Loid So.u-rs presented 
petitions from Canterbury and Bromley, against 
-this tax. 

Lord Holland said, he had come down to the 
house on Monday for tne purpose of presenting 
some petitions, but happened to be a few mi¬ 
nutes too late. They vvete against the addi¬ 
tional duty on leather, which he considered a 
most oppressive and impolitic tax. Notwith¬ 
standing the decision which had been come to 
in another place, he considered it his duty to 
lay the petitions on the table, in order that their 
lordships’ attention might be turned to the sub¬ 
ject, and that those who asserted that the con¬ 
tinuance of such burthens was indispensable to 
meet the expenditure of the country, should 
-consider thonjidves called upon to shew, that 
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various objrcts of 'hut expenditure, which far 
exceeded ties tax, were neewssarv; among these 
objects were certain monuments, and also 
ohurene!, for which a very luge sum had re¬ 
cently been vottd. Then: was hkmvise the 
establi.-.hinent at Windsor, which occasioned an 
expenditure nearly of tlic* s ime amount as the 
piodu 'c of this leather tax ; t.int was an esta- 
■biiimmeut winch could be of nouHity, affoided 
no comfort to any one, and was not very cre¬ 
ditable to those who persisted in maintaining it. 
Nothing had yet Oven saul to convince thcii 
loid.-htps or the country of the necessity ot 
that expenditure, which formed the apology ot 
toe present intoleiable taxation. Iiis lordship 
concluded by presenting a petition from the 
tanners of the city of York agunst the tax. 
He after wauls presented petitions to the same 
effect from Nottingham and’ King’s Lynn.— 
Ordeied to lie on the table. 

Maukiac i'. of thk Princess Elizabeth.]— 
The Eail of Liverpool -lose to propose an ad¬ 
dress ot congiatulation to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, on the subject of the nwi- 
riage of his royal sister, the Princess Elizabeth. 
He also intended to move congratulations on 
the same event to her Majesty the Queen, to the 
Princess Elizabeth, and to the Piince of Hesse 
Hoinbourg. It could not be necessary foi him 
to take up the time of the house in introducing 
these motions with any lengthened observation:., 
as it was not possible to conceive that, they 
would meet with opposition from any qnartei. 
With reference to the event itself he should only 
say, tha' . certainly must be a pioper subject 
of congratulation, Lhac a union hail taken place 
with a prince of a most illustrious family, high 
military reputation, ar.d who had displayed 
great talents in the course of the long war in 
which he had been engaged. 1 he noble eai 1 
concluded by moving an address to the Piincc 
Regent, which he followed with motions fo* 
messages of congratulation to the Queen, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and the heieditary Prince ot 
llcsse Homboing. 

The motions were agreed to nem.diss. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday , April !). 

Coi’YRR.ur Bir.r..] Sir E. Bn/dqes pre¬ 
sented a petition fiom the Rev. John Vulpy, 
M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxtoid, in favoui 
of this bill. 

Mr. IV. Dundas was desirous that the house 
should not suffer itself to be run away with by 
the general and strong feeling that appeared to 
exist on this subject. The fact was, that the 
expense ot these eleven copies to the publisher 
was merely that of the paper—an expense which, 
if the whole edition were sold, he was well able 
to affoid; and if the whole edition were not 
sold, then the eleven copies would be as well iu 
the libraries of the various public institutions as 
on the shelves of the booksellers’ shops. 
u 
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The petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be punted.. It set forth, “ That the 
petitioner has been induced by the great scarcity 
of most of the Dolphin classics to undertake 
to pi int and publish a complete edition of this 
valuable work fiom the best Paris copies, with 
maps and wood-cuts executed in the improved 
style of modern art, and also with notes from 
the best variorum editions, with the vaiious 
readings of each classic, and with the most 
careful indices; that the impracticability of pro¬ 
curing complete sets of the Delphin Classics, 
the high reputation they enjoy, and the avidity 
with which they are sought after, are circum¬ 
stances well known, and which the petitioner 
trusted would procuie for his undertaking the 
countenance of all by whom classical learning 
is justly appreciated; but he icqucsts the per¬ 
mission of the house to state, that this work 
will consist of 120 or 1 30 pruts, each part con¬ 
taining C72 very closely printed pages, and 
published at 1/. Is. each to non-subscribers, and 
from this statement of its extent, the very heavy 
expenses and labour which the petitioner must 
lisk, and the chance of loss which he must in¬ 
cur in attempting so large a publication, will, he 
conceives, so obviously appear, tli.it it will be 
unncccssai \ for him to detail them ; the ueliveiy 
of eleven copies of this work to the eleven 
libraries mentioned in the act passed in the .'Mth 
year of his majesty’s reign, will take away from 
the petitioner’s profits or receipts no less a sum 
than JSOO/. so that instead of awoikof this 
important nature receiving the suppoit and 
patronage of those seals of learning which aie 
most interested to encourage publications of tins 
sort, the petitioner will have to pay to them this 
heavy amount, an evil which, if the subscription 
should not be equal to the petitioner’s remune¬ 
ration, will t r -nd to discourage his undertaking, 
and will ceitainly, if this burthen be continued, 
disincline him from attempting other national 
works which he would be otherwise desirous to 
publish ; the petitioner bogs leave also to slate 
an instance of the gm-vance of that part of the 
said act which requites the copy for the Butish 
Museum to lx* on the best papei on which any 
shall be printed ; the petitioner, befoie this act 
passed, had purposed to have piinted three 
copies of Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus on vellum 
paper at :soo guineas each, a specimen of that 
elegant printing in which the most civilized 
nations are stiiving to excel each other; but as 
this act would have compelled him to have- 
given up one of these to the British Museum, 
he was compelled to relinquish his design ; the 
petitioner submits that the continuance of this 
enactment will materially diminish the practice 
of printing fine papei copies, to the injury of 
the national reputation, and of the printing pro¬ 
fession, without any real benefit to the Bntish 
Museum; the petitioner therefore humbly piays 
.that the said deliveiy of copies to the said eltccn 
libraiits may be modified as to the wisdom o> 
tlie house shall seem most luting, and especially 
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by requiring the said libraries to pay an ade¬ 
quate part of the price for the books which they 
shall chuse to demand, or that the house will 
grant such other relief as it shall deem most 
expedient.” 

Mr. Wynn presented the following petition 
of “ the booksellers and publishers of London 
and Westminster,” which was ordered to lie 
on the table, and to he printed. “ That by an 
act passed in the 5-lth year of his present 
majesty, to amend the several acts for the 
encouragement of learning, by securing the 
copies and copyright ol printed books to the 
author, of such books or their assigns, it was 
enacted amongst other things that eleven copies 
of tin- whole of every book and of ev-ry volume 
theicof upon the papei upon which the largest 
number or impulsion of such book should be 
printed for sale, together with all maps and 
prints belonging theicto, which from and after 
the passing of the said act should be printed 
and published, on demand thereof being made 
in writing to, or left at the place of abode of 
the publisher or publishers thereof, at any time 
within twelve months next alter the publication 
theieof, under the hand of the wai ehouseket-per 
of the company of stationers, or the librarian, 
or other peison theieto authoiized by the pei- 
sons or body politic and corporate, piomictors 
or managers of the libraiies following, ‘videlicet. 
the Biiudi Museum, Sion College,the Bodiekm 
Lihiaiy at Oxford, the public library at Cam- 
biidge, the library of the faculty of advocates 
at luiinbuigh, the libraiies of the four universi¬ 
ties of Scotland, Tnnity College libiaty, and 
the King’s Inns library at Dublin, or so much 
of such eleven copies as should be respectively 
demanded on behalf of such libraries tespec- 
tivelv, should be dclheied by the publisher or 
publishers theieof respectively, within one month 
after demand made thereof in wiiting, as afore¬ 
said, to the warehousekeeper oi the said com¬ 
pany of st.'tionei s tor the time being; that the 
petitioners hoped and expected that the lib a- 
nans, or olhei pei sons authorized by the p:u- 
piietois oi manage!s of the said eleven Iibrui 
would have demand, d the copies of such books 
only as would be of real and lasting utility in 
such libraiies, and that a selection would have 
been m ide fiom the funeral mass of publica¬ 
tions ioi that purpose; but the petitionei j ic- 
spect'a'Iy state diat eveiv hook published and 
enter-d a*-Stationers’ Hall has been dem.inr u 
for the -aid binaries without any discrimin won 
oi see ction, excepting that for two of them, 
namely, the Advocates’ binary in Edinburgh 
and Tnnity College in Dublin, no music or 
novels are claimed, but for all the others both 
music and novels have been demanded; that, 
in the bill brought into the house on which the 
said act was famed, the said delivery of books 
was limited to those which should be first pub¬ 
lished after the passing of the said act, but, in 
tl i ultimate woiding of the said act. as it now 
stands, the petitioners have become liable to a 
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delivery of all reprints of books published be¬ 
fore the passing of the said act, although the 
same may not contain any addition or alteration, 
and although a former edition of such books 
may be already in the possession of these 
libraries; and from the system of indiscriminate 
demand adopted by the said libraries, all such 
re-prints are so demanded, which operates to 
discourage the re-printing of former publica¬ 
tions; the petitions s respectfully submit, that 
it canuot answer any object of instruction or 
improvement, that every book which shall be 
published, whatevet may be its subject, its 
tendency, or its me-its, should be demanded for 
the use of the said libiaiies, as, fiom this indis¬ 
criminate demand, a gteat number of books 
aie taken fiom the petitioners which can only 
become waste, and they are theieby heavily 
bind cried without any adequate advantage to 
the said libraries, while no instance has occurred 
in which any books demanded and delivered 
have been returned to the petitioners when they 
were found not to be necessary or useful to such 
libraiies; and they humbly beg permission to 
infer, that it could not be the intention of the 
legislature that they should be burthened by the 
deiivei y of books which are not only not use¬ 
ful, but which are actually detrimental, or an 
incumbrance to the libraiies themselves ; the 
jetitioners do not wish to deprive the said 
ibrarics of the beneficial enjoyment of their 
right under the said act, so far as the real objects 
of their respective institutions aie theieby pro¬ 
moted, and so far as such light could be exer¬ 
cised with such modifications as will preserve 
the petitioners from unnecessary grievance; but 
the petitioners feel, that nine tenths of the pub¬ 
lications daily issuing from the press, are neither 
necessary nor advantageous to all those libraiies, 
and yet the delivery heavily burthc ns the peti¬ 
tioners, and that they are all aggrieved thereby, 
but on some, from the expense and risk of their 
publications, it falls with peculiar severity; the 
grievance under which the petitioners labour, 
and from which they humbly pray the house to 
afford them some relief’, is not, as has been 
asserted, of a trifling nature: i( it were so, they 
would not complain, but daily experience makes 
them feel more heavily the burthen, and con¬ 
vinces them that its effects will be seriously in¬ 
jurious to literature in general; they therefore 
respectfully hope for some legislative regulation 
which may induce the managers of these 
libraries to make a selection of the books which 
they may demand, so that the petitioneis may 
have to deliver those only which arc likely to 
be of teal and permanent utility; and they 
humbly conceive, that to require the libraries to 
pay some pai t of the price of each book they 
may demand, will induce them to make such a 
selection as will be most beneficial to themselves, 
*nd will lessen the burthen to the petitioners ; 
that they foibear to state in detail the heavy 
giievances which these demands and deliveries 
have occasioned to them individually, because 
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they hope that some regulation to the effect 
above-mentioned will produce a material relief, 
and because they are informed that a bill is now 
before the house with this object in view; they 
therefore most humbly pray that the house will, 
in its wisdom, be pleased to grant them some 
relief as to the demand and delivery of the 
eleven copies of books for the libraries above 
mentioned, by enacting, in the bill now before 
the house, some regulations which will make it 
expedient that these libraries should only de¬ 
mand such books as it will be proper and useful 
that they should possess, either by requiring 
some part of the selling price thereof to be paid 
at the time of demand, or by such otherprovi- 
sions as to the house shall seem meet.” 

Mr. John Smith presented the following peti¬ 
tion of several artists and engravers, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 
“ That the petitioners having now had nearly 
four years’ experience of the effects of that pai t 
of the act of the 5-llh of his present Majesty, 
which enjoins the delivery of eleven copies of 
all publications to the libiaiies therein mention¬ 
ed, and having observed the impiession which 
it hath made and is daily making on the authors 
and publishers of books, and perceiving that it 
is operating materially to the disadvantage of 
the arts ana artists of Great Britain and Ii eland, 
beg the pei mission of the house to expiess their 
earnest hopes that the said enacted dehveiy 
will be cither removed, or so modified as to be 
less injurious to those whom it has always been 
the hoeial policy of all civilized nations to en¬ 
courage and support; the petitioneis find it im¬ 
possible to publish, to the satisfaction of those 
who aie desirous to become the purchase]s of 
woiks of ait, any books consisting of plate3, 
whethci of antiquities, cuiiosities, scenery, cos¬ 
tumes, or otherwise, without some small quan¬ 
tity of letter-press, containing some description 
or account of the objects represented : yet, on 
the necessary addition of this letter-press, the 
said libraries make their demand for the said 
eleven copies, and the petitioneis are informed 
that the addition of this descriptive letter-press 
subjects them, under the svoids of the said act, 
to this burthensome delivci y; the petitioners 
beg to state that the demand of these eleven 
copies of woiks so circumstanced is operating 
greatly to their prejudice, and of the arts in ge- 
neial; it deters artilts from undertaking such 
works, and it lessens the produce of their skill 
and labour to those who, notwithstanding this 
grievance, have the courage to risk them; but 
the petitioners humbly submit that the profit of 
such woiks is sufficiently uncertain alieady to 
make this delivery a great evil, and the ex¬ 
penses of many of them arc so very heavy that 
the addition of this delivery is but an addition 
of actual loss in many cases, where the encou¬ 
ragement of the public has not equalled the dis¬ 
bursements ; the finer parts of engravings arc 
injured by every impression that is taken be¬ 
yond a certain number, and the said libraries. 
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by making an immediate demand, take from the 
petitioners their most valuable impressions; 
therefore, fully convinced that the fine arts in 
the united kingdom will be greatly injured by 
the continuance of this demand and delivery, 
and believing tlut the prosperity of everv na¬ 
tion increases where arts are most cherished 
and protected, the petitioners most respectfully 
solicit the attention of the house to this impor¬ 
tant subject, and that it will be pleased in its 
wisdom to free the arts from this growing evil, 
or, if that cannot be wholly done, to enact that 
the said libraries shall pay a reasonable propor¬ 
tion of the price of all works which they shall 
demand, or that the house will be pleased to 
grant such other relief or modification as to its 
equity and judgment shall seem most meet.” 

Cotton Factories Bill.] Mr. Finlay pre¬ 
sented the following petition of the directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures, 
established by royal charter, in the city of Glas¬ 
gow. “ That a bill has been introduced into 
the house, which proposes to restrict the hours 
of labour of all persons employed in cotton mills 
under sixteen years of age ; that any legislative 
interfei n-e to control the employment of la¬ 
bour, the petitioners beg leave humbly to repre¬ 
sent, is contrary to the established principles of 
political science, and must tend to paralyse in¬ 
dustry, to increase poverty, and to injure the 
manufacturing and commercial prosperity of the 
country; that there appears to be no ground 
laid for sucli intcifercnce with the conduct of 
this manufacture in paiticular, as the number of 
persons under sixteen years of age employed in 
cotton mills bears no proportion to the number 
under that age employed in other branches of 
manufacture, and as their hours of labour are 
not more than those which every description of 
mechanics woiking in their own houses or 
shops usually impose upon tnemselvcs ; that to 
abridge the houts of labour or these persons 
will necessarily have the effect to restrict the in¬ 
dustry of all the other workers in the mill, and 
consequently to limit the use of the machinery, 
in the erection of which a great capital has been 
embarked; that at a time when every effort is 
making to establish a competition in this trade 
on the continent of Europe, it is peculiarly in¬ 
expedient to introduce new and hazardous ex¬ 
periments, which must assist the rivalship of 
foreign countries ; that to tamper thus with a 
branch of industry from which so great a pro¬ 
portion of the income of the country is derived, 
and the unprecedented growth and prosperity of 
which prove the soundness of the principles 
upon which it is conducted, the petitioners 
humbly submit would be extremely impolitic ; 
they, therefore, pray the house to reject a mea¬ 
sure so contrary to principle, and in its effects so 
dangerous to the prosperity of the country.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Sir C. Mordaunt presented the following pe¬ 
tition from the directors of the Chamber of 
Manufactures and Commerce at Birmingham. 


Cotton Factories Bill. [1234 

« That the petitioners having received informa¬ 
tion that a bill has been introduced into the 
house for the purpose of fixing limits to the 
ages' at which children shall be employed in 
cotton factories, and of controlling the hours of 
labour of all persons under sixteen years of age- 
that may be employed therein, and of making 
other regulations relative thereto, are desirous 
of representing to the house, that although the 
petitioners have no means of judging how far 
the proposed measure of legislative control may 
tie rendered necessary by the present condition 
of persons working in cotton factories, they feel 
considerable alarm and uneasiness at the pros¬ 
pect of a precedent being established, which 
may hereafter be extended to the manufactories 
and works in which the petitioners are con¬ 
cerned, and are therefore anxious to express to 
the house the following objections against its 
principle, which have occurred to them: 1st, 
that many manufactories afford various employ¬ 
ments for children of an early age, which do not 
require any bodily exertion detrimental to 
health, but which greatly contribute to form 
early habits of attention and general industry ; 
2nd, that the clause which prohibits altogethei 
the employment of children under nine years of 
age might have the effect of depriving many 
industrious mechanics of those resources, in the 
earnings of their children, which have contri¬ 
buted to the decent maintenance and education 
of their growing families, who in a great num¬ 
ber of instances have been employed under 
their own immediate notice and superintend- 
anee at an earlier age than nine years; sd, that 
the clause limiting to certain parts of the day 
the hours of employment of all persons under 
sixteen years of age would be most inconve¬ 
niently felt in many large manufactories, in 
which the hours of attendance are necessarily 
dependent upon certain processes of the manu¬ 
facture, which in many cases it is impossible to 
control in regard to the precise hours; 4th, 
that the proposed regulation for appointing 
visitors is liable to great abuse, from the vexa¬ 
tious interference manufacturers might expe¬ 
rience, and from the exposures to which their 
concerns would be subject; 5th, that the powers 
proposed to be vested in the visitors, by substi¬ 
tuting legislative authority for that of parents 
and masters, must tend to weaken and destroy 
that salutary control which is requisite for pro¬ 
moting habits of regularity and industry, and 
for maintaining that proper degree of subordi¬ 
nation upon which the well-being of society 
materially depends; the petitioners being anxi¬ 
ous, for the above-mentioned reasons, that the 
legislature should avoid establishing a precedent, 
which if afterwards extended to manufactories 
in general, would be followed by the most inju¬ 
rious consequences to those in which the peti¬ 
tioners are engaged, humbly pray that the house 
will be pleased, in the first place, to institute an 
inquiry, either by a commission of members of, 
the house, or by such other manner as to them 
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shall seem meet, for obtaining satisfactory in 
formation in legard to the condition of persons 
employed in eotton factoi ies in g ncraJ; and 
that the house will be plea?', d not to suffer the 
provisions of the said bill to p.*ss into a law, 
until it shall appear to than, from the lesult of 
such investigation, that the condition of persons 
working in cotton factoi ies is such as to rrndei 
those provisions necessary foi the health and 
comfort of the persons employed therein.” 

Oidercd to lie on the table, and :o be printed. 

The following petition of several Lbourcrs 
above sixteen yeais of age, employed in ti e cct 
ton spinning manufactoi ies of the township of 
Hindlay, in the parish of Wigan, and county of 
Lancaster, was ordeied to lie on the table, and 
to be printed. “ That the petitioners feel the ni¬ 
sei vts much oppressed by the immoderate and 
protracted laboui to which they are subjected in 
cotton mills, extending to fourteen or fifteen 
hours per nay (inclusive of the time granted for 
dinnei), with a slender abatement thereof on 
Satuidav alone, in apartments of high tempera¬ 
ture ana infected air, without generally any time 
being allowed for breakfast and the afternoon’s 
refreshment, which they are obliged to take as 
the works are going on ; that in consequence of 
taskwork thus severe, and in places so impure, 
they expci ience to their sorrow premature de¬ 
bility and distempered frames, which under vari¬ 
ous shapes make the piimeof their manhood 
the termination of their usefulness, and the pre¬ 
lude to still heavier evils, as procuring their dis¬ 
mission from the only employment which they 
have been taught as soon as in any degree they 
prove insufficient to this exorbitant labour ; that 
not for themselves alone, but yet more if pos¬ 
sible for their children and relatives of tender 
years, do the petitioners intreat compassionate 
regard, witnessing as they do with painful feel¬ 
ings the miseries thus entailed upon those thus 
dear to them, too manifest to every eye, in the 
pallid looks and fi equent flistoi tions hence 01 igi- 
nating, and in the less known, but more deadly 
mischief of constitutions caily bioken,and some 
of the worst evils of age treading on the heels 
as it were of infancy and youth ; and the peti¬ 
tioners cannot here omit to state, in addition to 
the other hardships of this infant class of 
labourers, many of them are detained thiee or 
four days in the week, during the time usually 
allowed for dinner, to clean the machinery; 
that the owners of factories, being deeply inter¬ 
ested in perpetuating the system complained of, 
and jealous of yielding to a competitor the 
chance of a superiority in the market, no hope 
exists in reason or in past experience that they 
will depart from a rigid adherence to a plan 
which to their dependents is so oppressive; that 
the petitioners, aware of this, and having heard 
that the notice of the house had been called to 
this subject so long ago as in the year I8i5,they 
consoled themselves with the prospect of the 
only remedy that seemed proportioned to the 
hardship of their case, and it is only when at 
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length, after a long and painful suspense, the 
hope which they had so fondly cherished is at¬ 
tempted to be wrested fiom them, and both 
themselves and their cause publicly nnsrep e- 
si nted, that they humbly now repiesenf their 
grievances to the hous“, and pray that the pro¬ 
visions of Sir Robert Peel’s original bill, to 
which they have befoie adverted, curtailing the 
woi king hours to twelve, and so as to allow 
therein half an horn for breakfast and one hour 
for dinner, may pass into a law, with such other 
regulations as shall seem expedient to the wis¬ 
dom and humanity of the house, for the relief 
of the petitioners, and of the cluldien whose 
condition they have so mace i.y.aa'i to n.p ret.” 

Point T.\\\s a.m^xi.wunt ltg.i,.J General 
Clasc'ih :/<■ pvr sen ted a petition horn the owners 
of houses in Liverpool, against flu* part of the 
pooi bill which subjected tK a.vncis, instead <>! 
the tenants of home s unrLr 20/. per yeai, to the 
payment of the poor’s rales. 

Gene.al 7 hot Mon thought the clause in ques¬ 
tion so objectionable, that he hoped eveiy 
town in the kingdom would petition against 
it, and that it would he eventually thrown 
out of the bill. 

The petition was then ordered to Ire printed. 
It was as follows. “ That the petitioners have 
learned that a hill is now in its progiess through 
the house to amend the laws for the relief of 
the pool, and that it contains various amend¬ 
ments which the petitioners believe will Ire most 
bent (icial to the country; that the petitioners 
are nevertheless compelled to slate, that so 
much of the said bill as i elates to dwelling-houses 
rented at 20/. a year anil undei (with respect to 
the owners thereof), if passed into a law, will 
be in its operation partial, unjust and oppres¬ 
sive, and then fore contraiy to every principle 
at all former times adopted in the formation of 
poor laws, and inasmuch as it would render 
iiable to the payment of the poor rates, the 
owner s of houses let at 20/. or under, a year, 
the fair and equitable proportions of which have 
been heretofore payable by their respective ten¬ 
ants, not only to the total exemption of those 
tenants, but also to the exemption of other 
house ownus whose rentals exceed 20/. a year 
per house; that the immediate consequence of 
such an imposition would be a decrease in the 
value of houses rented at or under 20/. a year, 
of at least one fourth or 25/. per cent., to the 
injury chiefly of a class of his Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects who have moderate incomes arising from 
the rents of such houses; that the reasons 
stated in the said bill for the amendment com¬ 
plained against by the petitioners, are not, as 
they most humbly and respectfully submit to 
the house, generally applicable, and as the pe¬ 
titioners are well prepared to shew, with the 
permission of the house, but on the contrary, 
that the owners of" small tenements arc under 
many disadvantages which the greater land 
owners are wholly unacquainted with ; the pe¬ 
titioners therefore most humbly and earnestly 
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in treat the house to take the premises into their 
-consideration, and to reject that part of the said 
bill against which the petitioners have humbly 
complained." 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.] Mr. 
Boswell presented a petition from the inhabi¬ 
tants of the county of Ayr, against the Scotch 
lunatic asylum bill. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Petitions in 
favour of a reform in paihamcnt were presented 
from inhabitants of Broseley, Derby, and Not¬ 
tingham.—Ordered to he on the table. 

Police of the Metrofous.] On the mo¬ 
tion of Mr. Rennet, a committee was appointed 
to inquire into the state of the police of the me¬ 
tropolis, and to report the same, with their 
observations theieupon, to the house. 

The following gentlemen weic named on the 
committee. 


Mr. Bonnet 

Sir T. Ai land 

All. Abcrcrumby 

Mr. Barclay 

Sir F. Burdett 

Mr. C. Calvert 

Mr. Rutterworth 

Mr. E. Gordon 

Mr. F. Douglas 

Lord V. J.tseelle? 

Mr. Holford 

Sir C. Monck 

Mi. Luinbton 

Sir M. Ridley 

Lord OssuKtoii 

Sir J. Shaw 

Sir S. Bomilly 

Loid R. Seymour 

Mr. II Sumner 

Mr. c . Bo nine 

Mr. Wvnn 

Mr. Lyttelton 

Mi. D. Gilbert 

Sir J. Sebright 

i\li. Ward 

Mr. J. H. Smyth 

Mr. Sheldon 

l.ord V. Clive 

Sir R. Ferguson 

Mr. V’.ildegrave 

The committee were 

empowered to send for 


persons, papers, and recoi ds, and wci e instructed 
to inquire into and report upon the state of Cold 
Bath Fields prison, Tothill Fields bridewell, and 
Clerkenwell piison. 

Marriage of tiil Princess Elizabeth.] 
Lord Cast/ereagh, in pursuance of the notice 
which he had given, rose to make a motion on 
a subject on which he w.is convinced there was 
but one sentiment on both sides of the house. 
He was peisuaded, that all putties weie most 
solicitous to offer their congratulations to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent and the royal 
family on the lecent mariiuge of her royal high¬ 
ness the Puncess Elizabeth with his serene 
highness the hei edit my Prince of Hesse Horn- 
bourg; a prince whose diameter stood so high 
in Europe; who had ocen a distinguished sol¬ 
dier all his life; who had p.uLiken in almost all 
the great battles by which the independence and 
tranquillity of F.urope had been achieved, and 
who had exhibited in the field all those quali¬ 
ties which characterise a brave, zealous, and 
able ofhcei. Convinced as he was that all who 
heard him entertained the most sincere wishes for 
the happiness of this illustrious pair, he should 
trespass no fuither on the house, but merely 
move, “ That an humble address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, to offer 
the dutiful congratulations of this bouse to his 
royal highness, on the happy nuptials of her 
-royal highness the Princess Elizabeth, daughter 


of his Majesty, with hi3 serene highness Fre¬ 
derick Joseph Louis Charles Augustus, land¬ 
grave and hereditary prince of Hess** Hom- 
bourg; and to assure his royal highness of the 
sincere and heartfelt satisfaction which this 
house derives front a circumstance that must 
add so much domestic happiness to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s family." 

The motion was agreed to, nem. con. 

The following resolutions weie then put, and 
carried. 

Resolved, nervine contradicente ,—“ That this 
house do congratulate her Majesty on the happy 
nuptials of her royal highness the princess Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of his Majesty, with Iris serene 
highness Frederick Joseph Louis Charles Au¬ 
gustus, landgrave and hereditary prince of Hesse 
Hombourg.” 

Ordered, “ That Lord John Thynne, Mr. 
Disbrowe, Sir Thomas Acland, Mr. Frederick 
Robinson, Lord Viscount Vallctort, Mr. Long, 
Lord GeorgeBerosford,and Mr.William Dundas, 
do attend her Majesty with this congiatulation.” 

Resolved, nemme contradicente ,—“ That a 
message be sent fioni this house to congratulate 
her royal highness the PrincessElizabcth, daugh- 
tei of his Majesty, and his serene highness Fre¬ 
derick Joseph Louis Chailes Augustus, land¬ 
grave and hereditary prince of llcsse Hombourg, 
on their hippy nuptials.” 

Ordered, “That Loid Viscount Clive, the 
Marquis of Worcester, the Earl of March, Mr. 
Bootle Wilbraham, Mr. Peel, Loid Viscount 
Lascclles, Loid Viscoant Bridport, and Mr. 
Caitwright, do attend the Puncess Elizabeth, 
and the liereditai y prince of Hesse Hombourg, 
with the said message." 

Si’ANi.sii Slave TkadeTreatyBill.] Lord 
Castlereagh brought in a bill “ to carry into 
execution a treaty made between his Majesty 
and the King of Spain, for the preventing of 
traffic in slaves.”—Read a ffn st time. 

Piuv \tkly Stealing (Ireland) Bill.] 
This bill was considered in a committee, ana 
ouicred to be reported to-morrow. 

Bank Re.ni uuition Bill and Bankers’ 
Notes Bill.] The house having resolved it¬ 
self into a committee on the Bank restriction 
act, and on the act for the regulation of private 
bank notes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to sub¬ 
mit to the committee the propositions of which 
he had given notice. lie observed, that he had 
waited with great anxiety, and had postponed 
the discussion of the question to a period of the 
session as late as was consistent with the ex¬ 
pectation of a full attendance of members, in the 
hope that some events might arise of a nature 
so decisive as to enable the Bank of England at 
once to return to cash payments. Under pre¬ 
sent circumstances, however, he was not able 
to piupose any proceeding of so distinct and 
positive a nature: but, on the contrary, he felt 
it his imperative duty, with a view to the public 
safety, apd to the convenience of commerce, to* 
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submit to the committee a proposition for ex- shewn on that occasion. At that time gold bul- 
tending, although for a very limited period, the lion, which had been continually sinking during 
act of restriction. In order to render what he the preceding year, was reduced to 3/. I8r. 6d. 
had to say as intelligible as possible, he begged and silver to 4s. led. the ounce. It was theie- 
the committee to revert to the state of things fore probable, that if, at that time, the Bank had 
under which the restriction act was originally retuined to general cash payrmmts, scarcely any 
passed, and under which it had subsequently would have been demanded. It was in the re- 
and at various periods been renewed. The last collection of several of those gentlemen who 
renewal of that act for two years, in 1816, took heard him, and who had had opportunities of 
place with the understanding that the Bank being acquainted with those transactions, that 
should employ that peuod in providing for the the facts were as he had stated them. lie did 
resumption of cash payments at its expiration, not wish- to enter into any detail on the subject, 
It would also be indispensable to advert to the but he might mention one circumstance as pecu- 
course of the exchange during a considerable liarly illustrative of the feeling of the country, 
potion of the period to which he had alluded. When the old silver coin was exchanged for the 
Tiie committee would recollect that, prior to new, a large quantity of the latter was sent 
the retreat of the French army from Russia, at down to the banks in Scotland for the purpose 
the close of the year 1812, the piice of gold of being exchanged. After the required ex¬ 
bullion was 5/. 12a. an ounce, and of silver changes weie made, there remained a sum of 
dollars, Cj. Gd. an ounce. At that time, there- about 7,000/. in the hands of the Royal Bank, 
foie, any attempt to lestoie the metallic cur- the diiectois of which stated, that it was 
lercy would have been utteily unavailing, as the desirable that it should be retained for the 
coin would have been collected and melted as convenience of the country, and asked, as a 
fast as it issued from the coders of the Bank, favour, that they might be allowed to pay 
But when the French ai my retired into Ger- for it in gold rathei than in bank-notes. He 
many, and was beaten there ; and when a pros- could acquaint the committee with other cir- 
pect arose of a successful termination of the cumstances of a similar nature, hut this might 
war, gold fell to />/. an ounce; and subse- be consideied a sufficient illustration. In Oc- 
quently, when the allied army entered into Paris, tuber last, the Bank of England tiied another 
to 4/. 6s. 6d .; and there was every indication of expci iment on a more extensive scale. On the 
its speedily falling to so low a i ate as to enable 2‘id of September, in pui su.mce of the directions 
the Bank to resume their payments in cash. The of an act passed in the 37th year ol his present 
unfortunate events, however, which weie noto- Majesty, for confiiaung and continuing, for a 
rious to the house, and which again involved limited tune, the restriction contained in the 
Europe in the calamities of war, prevented this minute or council, of the 26th of Febi nary, i 797, 
pleasing prospect fiom being lealizcd. After on payments of cash by the Bank; and also ol- 
the return of Buonaparte to France in March, the several acts since passed for continuing and 
1815, gold rose from 4l. (is. 6d. to 5l. 7s. an amending the same, the following notice f'om 
ounce. It was obvious that, as long as a state the governor and company of the Bank of Eng- 
of hostility continued, any attempt at a resump- land was published in the London Gazette, 
tion of cash payments would, for the reasons namely, “ That on and after the 1st of October 
that had operated in preceding cases, prove next, the Bank will be ready to pay cash for 
wholly futile. From the period at which hos- their notes of every description, dated prior to 
tilities ceased, it was but justice to the Bank to the 1st or January, 1817.” (See vol. i.p. 1520 , 
state, that they had adopted every measure of note J But the result of this experiment vaiicd 
precaution to enable them to resume cash pay- considerably fiom that of the former. Payment 
ments with safety. Their collection of specie in cash was demanded to a considerable amount; 
had been very rapid, and to a large amount; not for the purpose of internal ciiculation, for 
indeed, to an extent beyond what he could have this he hardly apprehended was the opinion of 
supposed possible within the same space of time, any peison, but for the purpose of being re- 
Another preparatory measure of the Bank was, mitted to foreign counti ies. To the causes which ■ 
an experiment which was first tried by them in produced that state of things he should pre- 
January, 1817. He alluded to their notice, that sently advert. It appeared from a return made 
they were ready to make payments in cash of a to the other house, that the Bank issued under 
certain description of outstanding notes. Tiie their notice of the 22 d of September, no less 
extent of the notes for which payment might than 2 , 600 , 000 /. Of that large sum hardly any 
have been demanded was about one million ster- part remained in cii culation in this country, 
ling. The result of the experiment might be He should now call their attention to the cir- 
considered as indicative of what would take cumstances which, in his opinion, had occasion- 
place on a general resumption of cash payments, ed that result, in order to shew how unadvis- 
It was then found, that so far from the public able itwouldbe,at this time, that the Bank should 
being anxious to obtain payment of those notes resume cash payments. Those circumstances ap- 
whicn were payable in cash, no demands what- peared to him to be, in the first place,the deficient 
ever were made on the Bank. No preference harvest of 1816 , and the harvest of last year not 
whatever of metallic currency to paper was being more than ordinary one, the consequence of 
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which was,that we were under the necessityof im¬ 
porting a considerable quantity of corn, which was 
paid for in specie. The sums drawn from this 
country by emigrants might be assigned as another 
cause. At the same time it was necessary to 
observe, that those 6ums were by no means so 
large as many persons might think. He held in 
his hand a list of the number of persons who had 
embarked at Dover for the continent, and who 
had returned from the continent to that port 
Dover was so much the most considerable port 
at whcili persons embarked from this xountry 
to the continent, that all the emigration from 
the other ports might be considered as unim¬ 
portant; and the committee might therefore 
assume the emigration from Dover for the con¬ 
tinent, as a criterion for determining the num¬ 
bers of our emigrants. It appeared then, that 
the whole number of persons, exclusively of 
aliens, who, from the year 1314 to the 24th 
of Febiuarv last, had embarked at Dover 
for the continent, amounted to somewhat 
above 11,000. The number of English who, 
during the same period, had returned to 
Dover, amounted to 77,530. The same per¬ 
sons might be included twice in this return ; but 
that did not affect the conclusion which might 
be drawn from it. The difference, then, be¬ 
tween these two numbers amounted to 12,700; 
so that it might be safely affirmed, that the 
number of Englishmen residing abroad did not 
exceed 13,000. If the committee assumed that 
these individuals expended on the average 200/. 
a year each, which, as a number of them were 
servants, might be considered a sufficiently high 
estimate, the amount of their annual expenditure 
would be somewhat about two millions and a 
half. But, they must also take into the account 
the large suin expended by our army abroad ; 
for, although the French government provided 
tor the support of our troops, great private ex¬ 
pense was incurred by the officers. The two 
circumstances which he had mentioned, namely, 
the impol tation of corn, and the residence of a 
large body of English abroad, could not be con¬ 
sidered of a permanent nature; but they were 
such as were likely to recur from time to time. 
But there was another circumstance of a very 
different nature, which had contributed to the 
change in the state of things. lie alluded to 
transactions which had taken place in the course 
of the last two years, namely, the negotiation 
in this country of large loans for foreign poweis. 
In June, 181 c, the French government negotiated 
a large loan. The provision was six millions of 
franc? of rentes , and the sum borrowed amount¬ 
ed to about five millions sterling. In 1817 , a 
provision was made by the French legislature of 
thirty millions of rentes for a loan or about 24 
millions sterling of stock, or about 15 millions 
of money. This sum was raised in three several 
loans. The first amounted to about ten millions 
of rentes. That operation took place in Fe- 
bruary, 1817; the second, of eight millions of 
rentes, in March; and a sum of nine millions of 


rentes , in July, leaving a sum of three millions to 
be raised in the present year. If they compared 
these dates with the rate of exchange, they 
would find that the exchange first began to fall 
soon after the conclusion of the first French loan. 
Gold, which in May, is 16, was as low as 
Sl. I8r. Gd. rose in the succeeding month, and 
had continued to rise till February in the pre¬ 
sent year. He was very far from wishing to 
throw any blame on the individuals who had 
contracted for those loans. It was but justice 
to them to say, that he firmly believed, if they 
had thought that by contracting for loans with 
foreign powers they should do any injury to their 
country, they would by no means have entered 
into them. At the same time it ought to be con¬ 
sidered, that these were subjects with which go¬ 
vernment ought not to interfere. Every man 
had a legal right to the disposal of his own pro¬ 
perty; and there were political advantages of 
great importance connected with these Joans: 
they had contributed to support the French go¬ 
vernment, and to enable it to make good its en¬ 
gagements with foreign powers. Under those 
circumstances, it would have been impolitic in 
this government to prevent any voluntary trans¬ 
actions of its own subjects with the French go¬ 
vernment. The effect, however, of those trans¬ 
actions had been such as he had described. The 
two millions and a half of cash issued by the 
bank in payment of their notes, had immediately 
gone out of this country, and had enabled the 
contractors for the French loan to make good 
their engagements. The loan which the French 
government had contracted for, in the present 
ear, was twelve millions sterling; but he should 
ardly have thought it necessary to interfere with 
any preparations which the bank had made tp 
return to cash payments, were this the only loan 
that was to be made. There was now a ne¬ 
gotiation on foot, which might end in the raising 
of a much larger sum. (Hear, hear, hear.) As 
the measure which he intended to submit might 
be necessary in consequence of the negotiation 
to which he had alluded, he would state the pre¬ 
cise object of it. They were aware, that, by the 
treaty of Paris, the allied army might either leave 
France in the course of the present year, or re¬ 
main there two years longer. If it should hap¬ 
pen, that the allied army left France in the 
course of the present year, and that the French 
should fulfil their pecuniary engagements in the 
present year, in addition to the sum of twelve 
millions, the French government would probably 
want twenty millions sterling to liquidate all the. 
claims upon it. He would leave the committee to 
imagine what the effect of a loan to such an 
amount wouldnecessaril y be. He had before stated, 
that in so far as regarded our internal situation, 
there could be no danger in the resumption of 
cash payments,for that there existed in the public 
very little disposition to call for payment of any 
large proportion of the notes of the bank. But 
when so large a drain might be made from this 
country, he would put it to them, whether the 
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danger of attempting the operation of resuming 
cash payments at an undue time, would not more 
than overbalance any disadvantage which might 
arise from a temporary prolongation of the re¬ 
striction ? It would hardly be thought advis¬ 
able that the bank should resume cash payments 
‘ under circumstances extremely similar to those 
which existed when the restriction was first im¬ 
posed. Nothing could be stronger than the re- 
semblance between the circumstances of the two 
periods, and to shew it, he would read to the 
committee one or two documents. The right 
hon. gentleman then read the resolutions of the 
company of directors of the bank of England, 
dated the 3d of December, 17f)5, in which they 
declaied that, after a solemn deliberation, they 
were unanimously of opinion, that should the 
proposed loan totheEmperortake place, judging 
from the effects of the last Joan, and the drain 
of bullion which it had caused, they had every 
reason to apprehend very momentous and alarm¬ 
ing consequences. On the l lth of February, 
1796, the directors came to still stronger reso¬ 
lutions. They then declared, that if any farther 
loan to the Emperor, or to any other foreign 
power, should, in the present state of affairs, 
take place, it would, in all probability, prove 
fatal to the bank of England; and they solemnly 
protested against any responsibility for the cala¬ 
mitous consequences which might ensue. Thus 
similar were the circumstances of the two pc- 
iiods. Every one must be aware of the difficulty 
with which the change of a long established 
older of things must be attended; and more par¬ 
ticularly in the case of currency and circulation. 
He should, perhaps, be asked, whelher the na¬ 
ture of our currency was to depend on the ope¬ 
rations of foreign powei s ? He should say, cer¬ 
tainly not. If we could really icturn to a state 
of peimanent and secure circulation, with safety, 
we ought to return to that state of things with¬ 
out delay. But surely the moment would be ill 
chosen for making the attempt, when we were 
under the influence of ciicumstanccs very like 
those which took place when the suspension was 
fiist proposed. He should be told, perhaps, that 
the restriction was Hi st proposed in a time of 
war and danger, and that themoasuic was ne¬ 
cessary, ia consequence of the advances made 
by the bank to a foreign powei, under the gua- 
ranteeof government. Hcwas awareof thcforceof 
this; but still it did not counterbalance the greater 
extent of the operations at the present time. For 
the Imperial loan amounted to only four mil¬ 
lions and a half—a farther loan of three millions 
was in contemplation, but it was stopped by 
those resolutions of the Bank to which lie had 
just adverted. Now, besides the loan of last 
year to France, 30 millions might be necessary 
jn the present year, and five millions had been 
negotiated for Prussia. This would occasion a 
drain on this country to a much larger amount 
than that of 1795. He wished it to be distinctly 
understood, that he did not propose to continue 
the restriction of cash payments ia consequence 


of any circumstances in the internal state of the 
Bank, which, he believed, was fully prepared 
to make good its payments, but, on account of 
those external circumstances which would ren¬ 
der a return to cash payments peculiarly unpro- 
pitious and dangerous at the present moment. 
He hoped, however, that another measure which 
he should have the honour to propose, might 
have the effect of considerably alleviating the 
evil of the restriction—a measure which, he 
trusted, would, at the present moment, place a 
great part of our paper currency on a more 
secure footing than ever. On the resumption 
of cash payments, it would be proper that our 
paper cuncncy should return as nearly as pos¬ 
sible to what it had been. The committee might 
be assured, that if they were anxious tor that 
state of things, the Bank directors were as sin¬ 
ce) ely desirous of bringing it about. They 
were most willing to adopt every measure which 
might be thought necessary for effecting that 
object, and for confirming every regulation 
which parliament might wish to propose. But 
he was now to direct their attention to the other 
part of the subject to which he had alluded, and 
which he should endeavour to explain as shortly 
as possible. He had to propose a plan, which, 
in the course of no long period of time, would 
give the public such a security for a considci- 
able part of our paper circulation, as it never 
before possessed. It was his intention to pio- 
pose, that the restriction act should be continued 
for one year, namely to July 1819, and that, in 
one year from that period, the operation of this 
new plan should commence. There could be 
no doubt that the most perfect and desirable cui - 
rency for any country was a mixed one of specie 
and paper. It might be advisable that there 
should be a paper circulation to a large amount, 
but it was advisable at the same time that it 
should always be convertible into specie, so that 
the holders might have the most perfect reli¬ 
ance, that, whenever they pleased, tliyy could 
convert the paper into a metallic cui rency. 
Many plans had at different times been in con¬ 
templation, respecting the best means of secu- 
lity from the abuse of paper currency. It had 
been proposed, that paper should be issued on 
the security of various deposits—on the security 
of landed property, and of other property. The 
great objection against issuing paper on the de¬ 
posit of property was, that, whatever value the 
property deposited might possess, at the time 
the deposit was made, it could be converted 
into money only under favouiable circumstances, 
and, that when attempts were made to convert 
it into money under other circumstances, it 
often fell so much in value as not to realize the 
sum advanced on the security of it. All land 
banks weie subject to this inconvenience. From 
the many difficulties attendant on the convey¬ 
ance of landed property, and on converting the 
land into money, land banks had generally been 
unsuccessful. Tin’s sort of uncertainty, however, 
did not prevail with respect to another descrip- 
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tion of property which existed in this country 
to a great extent—he meant funded property. It 
was not indeed free from fluctuation, but it 
might always be considered as available to a 
certain extent. If, at the time when funding 
was first introduced, a paper currency had been 
founded on it, and such currency had grown up 
with it, we might have possessed a paper cur¬ 
rency as perfect as could be desired. If on 
the deposit of a certain amount of stock, a cer¬ 
tain amount of paper might have been issued,such 
paper would have been free from the insecurity 
of the paper currency which we now possessed. 
At present our paper currency was not of equal 
security in different parts of the kingdom. Scot¬ 
land, from the nature of its currency, and the 
extent of the capital of the persons engaged 
in banking, had expeiicnccd no considerable 
failures, and enjoyed great advantages in her 
paper circulation. No inconveniencies could be 
charged against it. In England, however, and 
still more in Ireland, this was not the case. But 
all those circumstances of so powerful a nature, 
arising out of the insecurity of the paper of pri¬ 
vate bankers, might be prevented by the plan 
which he should propose. In that plan, he 
wished to keep in view the difference between 
that pait of the paper currency, which might be 
considered as the representative of cash, and 
notes of huger value. He meant, that he should 
be diicctcd in his views by those which the 
legihlatuie took, when they prevented the circu¬ 
lation of notes under r>l. Permission was first 
given to ciiculate notes under 5/. and of not less 
than uor. value, when the metallic curiency 
was suspended by t he act prohibiting cash pay¬ 
ments by the Bank. The period now fixed for 
the circulation of those notes was one ycai after 
the expiration of the term at which the suspen¬ 
sion of cash payments should teiminatc. The 
suspension act would expire on the 5th of July, 
3 8is ; but as he should propose the continuance 
of the suspension for another year, it was his 
intention also to pmpos^that the alteration 
with icspect to the ciiculaWn of private bankers 
should not take place before the 5th of July, 
1820 . There was an act now in force, permit¬ 
ting the issue of notes under the value of 5/. of 
the Bank of England. It was not his intention 
to interfere with that circulation, as it might be 
considered to rest on good security, the" Bank 
giving, in fact, that very secniity which he now 
proposed to di mand from the private bankers. 
They had advanced fifteen millions to govern¬ 
ment, and they always necessarily held in their 
hands a considerable amount of floating eovern- 
ment secui ities. It was his intention to pro¬ 
pose-, that, after the 5th of July, 1820. no pri- 
vat" banke r should issue notes in England and 
la-land (for he wo-.id e-xcept Scotland, as the 
objection against the papt-r circulation of the 
private bankets of England and Ireland did not 
apply to Scotlahd,) for any sum under 5/. with¬ 
out making a deposit of government secui ities, 
cither in stock or exchequer bills. He proposed, 


therefore, that it should be enacted, that every 
private banker should transfer into the names 
of the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt an amount of stock double that of 
the nominal value of the notes of that descrip¬ 
tion issued by them, or deposit exchequer bills 
of equal value to that issue. Ile’proposed an 
amount of stock double that of the nominal va¬ 
lue of the notes, as, from the frequent fluctuation 
in thepriceof stock,the nominal value ofthenotes 
in stock might become a very inadequate secu¬ 
rity. The interest arising on the stock trans¬ 
ferred,or the exchequer bills deposited, would,of 
course, be paid to the owners after the deduction 
of charges for management. With respect to the 
notes to be issued on this credit, he meant to 
propose, that they should be stamped in a way 
to denote the secui ity on which they were issued. 
Some farther collateral security against fraud or 
forgery might be devised, but that was a matter 
for future consideration. This was the general 
outline of his plan, which, he hoped, he had ren¬ 
dered sufficiently intelligible. There were, how¬ 
ever, two objections that might be made to the 
plan, and which he was desirous of anticipating. 
One was, that it might tend to produce a great 
and unlimited paper circulation. It would be 
said, that as this paper was founded on the im- 
mense amount of the funds, it might be con¬ 
sidered as co-extcnsive. The answer to this ob¬ 
jection would be short, but he trusted satisfac¬ 
tory. It was impossible that there could be a 
greater temptation to an over-issue in the case 
of a paper founded on security,than in the case 
of one founded on no security, and which de¬ 
pended on the will of the banker, and of the 
party who was willing to receive it. There 
was no limitation at present but the will of the 
banker, and the will of those among whom the 
paper was to circulate. So long as the papei 
did not return upon the banker to an inconve¬ 
nient amount, he had no inducement to limit 
his circulation ; he might, therefore, issue as 
much paper as the public were willing to receive: 
but, if this plan were adopted, the banker would 
feel a considerable restraint from the necessity 
of depositing a valuable consideration. The 
other objection was, that the .circulation of 
paper, under the value of 5/. was not so profit¬ 
able to the banker as to induce him to continue 
it under the circumstances of a deposit—that 
he might consider the deposit so great an in¬ 
convenience, in addition to the other charges 
on banking, that he might not be disposed to 
engage in this plan. (Hear, hear, hear !J To 
tins he would answer—undoubtedly, if the 
banker had his option to issue notes with or 
without security, there could be no question 
which he woula choose. As issuing paper with¬ 
out security was more advantageous to him than 
issuing it with security, he would naturally prefer 
it. But, supposing that the safety of the public 
required that a security should be afforded, lie 
felt persuaded that the banker had a sufficient in¬ 
terest in continuing his operations, subject to such 
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security. It was perfectly certain that every period, as the notes of country bankers were 
banker must have a large sum in his possession generally by themselves calculated to wear out 
to answer the demands which might be made in two years. The bankers would thus have a 
uponhirn: and this sum was wholly unproductive, fair warning, lest they might incur expense by 
But, under this plan, he could make the pay- stamping other notes which might be useless, 
ment of demands upon him in his own stock The restriction on the Bank of England being 
notes, which would be received as cash in pay- to continue one year longer, one of the incon- 
ing oft his large notes. He would be left with- veniences which had heen anticipated from that 
out restraint in all issues of notes beyond 5l. measure was, that it would cause an inordinate 
in value. He would have all that parliament issue of country notes. But, by the measure 
thought it proper he should have before the which he had just proposed, the cankers would 
restriction act was passed. Nothing would be be restrained from issuing largely, as they would 
taken from him to which he could be con- be obliged, at a certain time, to draw in all for 
sidered as having a well founded claim. He which they could not give security. A secure 
would still, therefore, have a very sufficient and permanent paper circulation would thus be 
profit. Many private bankers were already provided, after the resumption of cash payments, 
stockholders to a very large amount. In that which would afford that relief to the public that 
case, where would be the inconvenience of de- could not be effected by a complete return to 
positing in the hands of the commissioners a the metallic circulation, with all the incum- 
certain portion of that stock ? The only dif- brances attending it. lie had thus shortly 
ference was, that the amount deposited would stated the measures which he had to propose, 
be available only to the holders of the notes, the latter of which he should have thought de- 
instead of being available to creditors in general, sirablc, even if he had not recommended the 
But this safety which the public would receive, continuance of the restriction. Considerable 
would far outweigh any inconvenience to the preparation would be necessary befoie that part 
private banker. Strictly speaking, a banker at of the plan which related to country bankers 
present had hardly occasion for any capital, could be brought into operation. Inquiries must 
But one consequence of the proposed plan would be made as to the species of stamp which ought 
be, that it would have a tendency to engage to be put upon their notes, so as to afford the 
men of large property in banking concerns, and most effectual security against imposition. The 
to exclude those who did not possess an invaria- public would thus have the best security which 
ble security for their creditors. The leaving the country bankers could devise against forgery, 
out of all that part of the circulation which ex- superadded to all that a public office could do; 
cecded 5l. would continue the operation of which together would be as perfect a security 
banking as advantageously to the banker as was as the nature of the case would allow. As soon 
compatible with the safety of the public. The as these preparatory arrangements wcic corn- 
committee were placed nere in an option of pleteJ, every banker who was willing to issue 
difficulties. No man would say, that they ought notes on the security of stock or exchequer bills 
to prohibit the circulation of all paper under might do so; and it would no doubt be the 
T>t. in value. Opinions of this k*ml might be wish as well as the interest of many bankers to 
entertained; but they were, at all events, very do this before the period (July 1KC0,) which he 
rare. Those,however, who had any acquaint- had mentioned. Many of the country bankers 
ance with the commercial affairs of this country, Were holders of stock, and they might thus, 
could not but believe that such a system was perhaps, add two or three per cent, to the in- 
impossible. A metallic currency was so cum- terest of that stock^It might be said, that it 
bersome for mercantile dealings, that we could would be inconvenient to them to ti ansfer double 
never conveniently return wholly to it. The the amount of their issues—but they had the 
question therefore was, whether, as it might choice of depositing exchequer bills, merely 
not be desirable to return to a metallic currency, equal to those issues.—The right hon. gentleman 
but as it might be wished that we should have concluded with moving, “ That leave be given 
a paper as near in value to a metallic currency to bring in a bill for further continuing an act 
as possible, we would allow an issue of paper of the 44th year of his present majesty to con- 
without such a deposit as might secuie'the tinue the restrictions contained in several acts 
creditor against the danger of improvident specu- of his present majesty, on payments of cash by 
lation on the part of the banker, and the banker the Bank of England.” 

himself against the temptation of it? He thought, Mr. Tierney said, that the statements of the 
however, that it was desirable in every respect right hon. geptleman, so far as they went, were 
that full time should be given to private bankers intelligible enough; but he was far from being 
before the system should be carried into opera- convinced by his aigumcnts. lie begged the 
tion, and that time, he conceived, he had given, committee to consider the state in which they 
During the two years after which this measure were placed. They were called upon to adopt 
was to take effect, the country bankers would quite a new system of currency, and that in a 
be enabled to reduce their transactions within time of peace, without any previous committee, 
the amount which might be convenient to them, and without examining a single peison. On 
Besides this, two years formed a convenient the sole credit ofthe chancellor of the exchequer, 
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they were not only to continue the bank restric¬ 
tion, but to effect a total change in the circula¬ 
tion of the country, as far as all notes below 5L 
were concerned. On this part of the plan he 
should give no opinion at all. He did not know 
whether it was intended to sweep away the 
circulation of all private paper, and to replace 
it by that of the Bank of England, or greatly to 
enlarge the issue of such paper. But one effect 
of tins prospective measure would be, that the 
characters of the country bankers would stand 
tainted for the next two years. They were now 
represented as unfit to be trusted for an hour, 
hut that it suited the convenience of the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer to let them do what 
they would for two years. As to the securities 
which the bankers were required to deposit— 
no man would choose to deposit stock. They 
were required to deposit double the amount of 
their issues in stock. In order to issue loo/. in 
notes, they must have 200 /. in stock; or, accord¬ 
ing to the present price, 160/. No one would 
issue notes upon those terms. Ilowsuch a pro¬ 
posal could be made, he could not comprehend. 
But the answer was, that if they did not like to 
give security in stock, they might deposit ex¬ 
chequer bills, and that they might issue notes 
to the full value of those bills. But what would 
this be but an issue of exchequer bills? {Hear.) 
With respect to notes of the value of 5/. and 
above, they would be driven entirely out of cir¬ 
culation ; for no man would be such a fool as 
to take r>l. notes from a private bankei, while 
he could get l and 2/. notes, the payihent of 
which was secured by stock or exchequer bills. 
{Hear.) Was this the well-digested measuie 
which the chancellor of the exchequer had had 
in contemplation for some months ? Would he 
pretend that he had not a much more extensive 
plan, if he had not been corrected by others ? 
Of the debentures, however, which we(g not 
issued, he should say nothing— tie mortals nil nisi 
bonum. But the plan which was actually pro¬ 
posed was deserving of a thorough investiga¬ 
tion, which it could not have in a discussion in 
the house. However clear the statement of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, or the speeches of 
those who might follow him, they could not be 
satisfactory to the mass of the country without 
a reference of the subject to' a committee, by 
which the vaiious speculative opinions would 
be received, compared, and digested. But he 
would ask, why was the measuie proposed two 
yeais before it was to take effect ? Here was a 
new principle, which, fin some reason or other, 
the chancellor of the exchequer wished them 
to admit two years before it was to be acted 
upon. The only leason which had been given 
was, that the bankers might have fair play— 
that they might not issue notes which would be 
drawn in before they would be worn out. But 
there would be no difficulty in having the old 
ones stamped. As to the continuance of the 
resttiction, the chancellor of the exchequer pro¬ 
fessed that he felt the utmost grief in being 


obliged to bring it forward. He might be in 
great grief, but there was not a man in the house 
who had felt any disappointment at hearing his 
proposition. The moment tire chancellor of 
the exchequer said that he had great doubts as 
to the resumption of cash payments, there was 
not a man in the country who had the smallest 
doubts on the subject. {A laugh.) The moment 
the doubts had got into his head, they had got 
out of the heads of all others. After all his 
magnificent promises, he brought in a bill for 
the continuance of the restriction, and made 
new promises, of which no one believed a single 
word. The restriction was to be continued 
for one year ; but the words “ no longer” had 
been avoided, as they had formerly been brought 
into discredit. {A laugh.) The chancellor of 
the exchequer had said that he was most sincere 
in his wish to resume cash payments, and he 
answered for it that the banx were equally 
sincere. In this, he believed him. The bank, 
and the chancellor of the exchequer, were just 
as sincere the one as the other. The system of 
finance on which the right hon. gentleman pro¬ 
ceeded, was irreconcilable with the system of cash 
payments—and as the bank lived on their profits, 
which they could not increase indefinitely if they 
were obliged to pay in cash, they thus agreea 
together perfectly well. The chancellor of the 
exchequer trembled at the very idea of resum¬ 
ing casli payments—he knew that he should not 
then be able to talk of an increase in the reve¬ 
nue, or of lowering the interest of the debt—and 
of this the bank had availed themselves. It was 
said, that the bank had done every thing in their 
power to prepare for the resumption of cash 
payments at the time provided by parliament. 
Quite the contrary. They had done every 
thing in their power to avoid it, by increasing 
the issue of their notes by two millions and a 
half. And did the bank think that people were 
such dolts and idiots (to boirow an expression 
of a right hon. gentleman opposite) as to sup¬ 
pose that they contemplated the resumption of 
their payments ? lie did not know, without in- 
qr.ii y, whether the bank could, by any possibi¬ 
lity, lesume casli payments in July. He be¬ 
lieved that it would pioduce a violent revulsion, 
a-gloat change in both the domestic and foreign 
pecuniary lelations of the country. But, was it 
not a grave chaige against thu bank, that they 
had neglected those preparations which they 
should have made, and had increased their 
issues ? But how had this increase of issues 
taken place ? By pui chases of exchequer bills, 
or by advances to government on exchequer 
bills. Of oidinaiy securities—bills which they 
had discounted—they had hardly any, as 
bills could be discounted by others at so much 
lower a rate. Heie was the mutual accommoda¬ 
tion ; the bank by purchasing government se¬ 
curities, raised the price of them, and enabled 
the chancellor of the exchequer to make flou¬ 
rishing speeches; and while he was making 
flourishing speeches, they were making flourish- 
S s 
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ing profits. The chancellor of the exchequer 
having brought forward this proposition in the 
teeth of his solemn assurance, had given, in the 
way. of an argument, an account of the state of 
things twenty-seven years ago; but, for any re¬ 
ference to the present question, lie might as well 
have stated what had happened in the time of 
king William. The only question now was, 
what would happen if cash payments were re¬ 
sumed in July next? The chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer had toad two resolutions of the bank in 
17.05 and 17.00, declaring, that that body would 
be in giear jeopardy if the Austrian loan of four 
millions and a half weie negotiated. But, if his 
recollection were correct, the price of bullion 
was not at all affected by the remittances for that 
loan, but they must consider the different citcum- 
slances of the times. Men did not then demand 
gold to send it abioad, but to hoard it. A small 
body of Fiench had shortly after connived to 
throw themselves on the coast of Wales, and 
many timid pti.sons thought it sale to have loo 
or 1.50 guineas by them, in the dread that the 
bank would not be able to fulfil its engagements. 
The sums of money winch weic brought for- 
waid at the conclusion of the wai pioved tins. 
But at this time, accouling to the chancellor of 
the exchequer,there was a laudable ablioi i ence of 
the precious metals, and if there existed one tiling 
which Englishmen dreaded more than another, 
it was the sight of gold. The commerce of the 
country was flourishing—but the chancellor of 
the exchequer, on the look out for arguments to 
suppoit the rcstiiction* had pioduced lists of the 
poisons who had gone abioad. Ills first state¬ 
ment of 90,000 persons who had left the king¬ 
dom was very appalling. But he had happily 
shewn them, that all but 12,000 had come back 
again. Those peisons the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer had calculated drew two millions and 
a half a year from the country. This seemed 
a high calculation, lie himself had been four 
times on the light lion, gentleman’s travelling 
list, twice going and twice retin ning from France 
during the last two years, and the calculation of 
the average expense was ceitainly above his 
mark. {A laugh.) The foreign loans had been 
also spoken of as a reason lor the piesent mea- 
suic; but, until they vveie negotiated, it could 
not be said what effect they would have. The 
sums nngot be cxaggeiatcd by intended pei¬ 
sons. Hut, at an* late, it was inc'_\s J u i y that it 
should be known .vhat sums would go out of this 
touring. If he were allowed to examine the 
pioper persons, he had r:u doi bt tL.t he could 
shew that the amount ol the sum., weie so small, 
and the manner in v Inch ihr\ would L<-trans¬ 
mitted so giadual, ti at tin y ctuld not justify 
the continuance of the icstimtion twn tor a 
moment. He tiusted, theiefoit-, that «i committee 
would be appointed to inquire into the reasons for 
Ike leiicw'al of the restiiction, which, at pit sent, 
v.' i'* so spspinojs, that, it .ceiiicd n had been 
due, lamed to continue it foi evi i. 'i he bank, 
by their pun liases of CXchcquo bill:, were the 


masters of the chancellor of the exchequer. It 
was strange that the right hon. gentleman, who 
was alive to the danger of persons investing their 
money in foreign funds, should try to make our 
own as unproductive as possible. When he 
made that attack upon the sinking fund, which 
reduced it to its present state, he had given as a 
reason, that if the sinking fund went on increas¬ 
ing, it would lower the interest of money. Yet 
now the object of all his plans was, to effect this 
reduction of the rate of interest which he had 
before dreaded as an evil. At the present price 
of our stocks, peisons would embaik money in 
the French funds, in which they got an interest 
of seven per cent, which, if tne security was 
not so good, afforded an ample insuiance against 
usk. Besides the 12,000 persons who were con¬ 
stantly abroad, there weie many others who 
weie continually making remittances of their 
capital for the sake of higher interest, and every 
step which the chancellor of the exchequer took 
promoted this. When the rate of interest fell 
m piopoition to the prosperity of the country, 
it was to be welcomed as a signal of that pros¬ 
perity ; but hedeprecatid the artificial system 
of raising the funds by the exertion of the go¬ 
vernment. Since the 25th of June last, every 
exeition of the chancellor of the exchequer had 
been directed to that end. lie had been autho¬ 
red to laise :! 00 , 000 /. on the security of the 
woods and forests, but, as he did not immediately 
want the money, he had put it in the funds. 
Luckily, the speculation had succeeded—but, in 
a piivate individual, this would have been called 
stock jobbing. There was the clause also to 
augment the produce of the sinking fund in No¬ 
vember and December last. By these acts, the 
price ol stock had been raised, and the efficiency 
of the sinking fund had been consequently di¬ 
minished. The expectation of reducing the 5 
per cents, had, however, failed, and they now 
remained just as they weie, though, not long 
ago, the chancellor of the exchequer had not 
doubted that the interest of them could be re¬ 
duced at least to 4 per cent. The fluctuations 
which had taken place in the funds had origi¬ 
nated in the doubt, whether or no cash pay¬ 
ment'; would be lesumed. That doubt had now 
been settled. The evil day was postponed, be¬ 
cause the chancellor of the exchequer was afraid 
of lacing it. There v.a., leason to fear that the 
i etui n to the former system of the country would 
be attended with difficulty, and some danger ; 
but this was a reason why it should not be post¬ 
poned, as by every delay the difficulty and 
dangei weie increased. Every giound on which 
the lesumpMon of cash payments had been foi- 
meily opposed was now entirely done away. 
The pi etext of the foi eign loans was now brought 
foi ward, and it was for the house to say, whether 
they would hold up to Euiope the example of a 
paper mculalion, merely because other coun¬ 
tries took a diffeient couise. The drain on this 
country by Fiench loans would not be consider¬ 
able Tlieie was much unemployed capital in 
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France ; and he was persuaded, that the conse¬ 
quence of the course which that country now 
pui sued, would be, that thev would not need 
much pecuniary assistance tiom abroad. He 
again pi essed on the house the necessity of a 
committee. Without some inquii y, who could 
affirm that the bank might not be able to resume 
ini payments ? Perhaps, six months might be 
time enough for it to pi epare tor resuming them. 
And, above all, some enactments should be 
made to compel them to make preparations 
against the time fixed by law for the expiration 
of the restriction. This, too, the chancellor of 
the exchequer would resist, more than all the 
rest. Ilis object was, to keep up a great paper 
circulation, to force up the stocks, and to reduce 
the 5 pel cents. But the house, he hoped, would 
not lend itself to this project without examina¬ 
tion. If the repott were brought up on Monday, 
he should move to postpone it, in order to 
move for a committee. Without some inquiry, 
the right hon. gentleman could not with decency 
requite the assent of the house to his plan ; not 
would Mr. Pitt, with all his confidence in him¬ 
self, have ventured to demand it under such 
circumstances. 

Mi .Grenfell concurred in the sentiments which 
had been so ably delivered by his light lion, 
friend. lie would not now enter into details, 
but he could not refrain from making a few al¬ 
lusions to the many pretexts on which the re¬ 
striction act had been prolonged, and which, if 
continued, would have so injuiious an effect 
upon all the property of the kingdom, and ne¬ 
cessarily produce here the same mischiefs that 
such a system had uniformly produced m every 
country in the civilised wo.Id which was left to 
depend on a paper nsuc not conveit’h'e to a 
metallic currency, (lleat.) 'I lie i.• • 1 .t Ivm. 
gentleman had stated sonu thing like time tea- 
sons for the continuance of the n stiicmu „a, 
(that of the country banks lie Wm d on . s ,> mien, 
consideration in comparison with third—The 
first was, the state of foreign exchanges, and the 
prices of gold. Now, he recolLctee, that in 
1815, the leasons urged were, that the course 
of exchange was 11 per cent, ag, inst us, and 
the price of bullion 1 1 per cent. Pa t what had 
been done in the following \ ar to iedeem dime 
solemn pledges which had been given : The ex¬ 
change was then in our favour ; goM w onlv 
3 per cent, above par, and .silver eon.udciably 
below it. Notwithstanding thus favourable 
change, nothing had been done by the right 
hon. gentleman, who said, that it was better 
at such a moment to letmatteis subside and 
settle. The state of the haivest of 1810 was 
likewise alluded to, and also that of the follow¬ 
ing year; but the right hon. gentleman could 
not forget, that, for the whole spring and sum¬ 
mer of 1817, the course of exchange wasgieatly 
in our favour, and the price of the precious 
metals at par. It was in the autumn that these 
advantages ceased, and then, not on account of 
tfie haivest, but in consequence of the in¬ 


creased issue of bank notes. There was the in¬ 
dex and the barometer by which the real cause 
and its progress would be distinctly explained. 
The last reason was, the foreign loans. This 
was equally futile. Jf a wealthy German mer¬ 
chant happened to settle here, and contract for 
a Prussian loan—and a rich English merchant 
should go over to Paris and treat for a French 
loan, was it to be borne that, for such a reason, 
incalculable mischiefs should be endured by a 
whole people. (Hear, /tear .)—He could not 
dwell without warmth on such flimsy pretexts ; 
but he would at present restrain himself, and 
defer his observations until the bill was brought 
in. On the subject of the country banks, he 
would at present only put one question to the 
right hon. gentleman, and that was, whether the 
stock deposits were to be held as security for 
one and two pound notes only, or for five pound 
and higher notes also ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he had 
no intention whatever to cast any reflection upon 
country bankers, nor was such a supposition 
war ranted by the character of the measure which 
he proposed to bring forward; for this m ’asurc 
was not suggested by any degree of dist.ust or 
suspicion of those individuals, but by a reason¬ 
able and proper solicitude for the interest and 
satisfaction of the public. With regard to the 
question of the hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down, lie had to state, that the proposed depo¬ 
sit of stock by country hankers was to, form a 
security for all notes under five pounds which 
those bankers might issue, but any surplus de¬ 
posit would be deemed an additional security 
for theii other notes. As to the assertion of 
the right lion, gentleman, with respect to the in- 
(Imrunf the foreign loans in 174'; upon the 
pn*e of bulhon, he should icter to the evidence 
of Mi. Ahieh-m Newlaiul b-fore a committee 
1 1 that houte. From that eudence it appeared, 
th.it the puce of bullion in 17:77 wasfoui guineas 
an nun. e. To the obsci vation of the right hon. 
grnrlenian respecting the issue of debentures 
upon the capital stock of the count! y, lie could 
say, for the satisfaction of the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman and the public, that no such plan was 
eve. in his contemplation.—He had ..eon whac 
hud been written upon this subject bv Mr Dunn, 
Ly whom so much discussion as to this point hr I 
be..n excited in the puhlu newspapers. He bad 
also had some communications with that indi¬ 
vidual, and, without meaning to say drat no case 
could arise in which it might not be expedient 
to convert the capital of oui debt into a floating 
si vumy, he objected to the adoption of Mr. 
Dunn’s plan at piesent, because he conceived 
that, while there were so many exch xju n bills 
in the maikct, eithei the. ; bills o. the pioposed 
debentures must fall m value. The plan of 
issuing a paper cii dilation upon the security of 
stock, was suggested many years ago in the 
pamphlet of Mr. Weston, a most respectable 
solicitor, but Mr. Pitt did not then think it ex¬ 
pedient to act upon that suggestion. There was, 
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indeed, a part of the scheme of Mr. W cston to 
which he (the chancellor of the exchequer) felt 
a strong objection, namely, that of rendering 
such paper a legal tender. This pamphlet of 
of Mr. Weston’s was, however, of considerable 
value, and he was fiee to confess, that a part of 
the plan which he had that night had the ho¬ 
nour to submit to the committee, was taken from 
it. lie hoped that this plan would serve to pro¬ 
vide a lemedy against the introduction of an in¬ 
secure cuiicucv into the general circulation of 
the country. If" it were said, as it had been 
urged in the course of the discussion, that this 
plan would leave the larger notes of country 
bankc-is comparatively insecure, he should an¬ 
swer, that that objection was of no impoitance, 
as such notes were always liable to be consi¬ 
dered with more care, and received with more 
caution. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that it was somewhat 
singular that a pamphlet published in laoo, and 
so much applauded, should only now come to 
be acted upon. lie expiessed his surprise, that 
although theic were seven directors of the bank 
present, not one of them had thought it woith 
while to favour the house with a single observa¬ 
tion upon a subject so materially affecting the 
credit of the establishment with which they weie 
connected. Witli respect to the evidence of 
Mr. Newland, which had been leferred to by 
Die right lion, gentleman, he distinctly recol¬ 
lected the particulars of that evidence. Mr. Ncw- 
land was asked, whcthci the price of gold in 
1797 was not so high'as lour guineas, and he 
answered in the affiimame. But this, he (Mr.G.) 
eould affirm, was not the market price of gold, 
uo would appear from an examination of the 
tables. It w.is indeed true, that the bank paid 
four guineas an ounce for gold, but this expence 
was incuncd upon gold impoited in 1797 from 
Hamburgh thiough the house of Eliason and Co. 
and this gold, when brought to the bank, cost 
four guineas an ounce; that, however, was not 
the maikct pi ice of the day. 

The motion was then agi eed to. The house 
resumed, and leave was given to bring in two 
bills: one, “ for farther continuing an act of the 
•44th of his present majesty, to continue the 
i estrictions contained in scvcial acts of his pie- 
sent majesty, on payments of cash by the Bank 
of England the other “ to authorize bankcis 
in England and Ireland to issue and circulate 
promissory notes secured upon a deposit of pub¬ 
lic funds, or other government securities.” 

Mr. Grenfell asked, what was meant to be 
the charge upon the proposed deposits l 

The Chancellor oj the Exchequer replied, onc- 
eightli, or !>j. (id. per cent, upon the oiiginal de¬ 
posit, and one shilling per cent, per annum 
during the continuance of such deposit. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday , April 10. 

Si uu or' l ir: CuiurtV'T/j The Eu:l ol j 
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Lauderdale said, that after what had passed last 
night in another place, to which he conceived 
lie was at perfect liberty to allude, he thought it 
nccessaiy to advert to the motion of which he 
had given notice, respecting the currency of the 
country. The business to which he referred 
was intimately connected with the subject of 
his motion, and was of the greatest importance. 
Two measures, he understood, had been pro¬ 
posed : first, the continuing of the bank restric¬ 
tion act; secondly, a regulation respecting the 
notes of country bankers. Both were measures 
which called for the serious consideration of 
their lotd.ships; but the latter was, besides, an 
extraordinai y innovation on the general prin¬ 
ciples on which banking establishments had 
hitherto been conducted, and one which, in his 
opinion, required the immediate attention of 
that house. Under these circumstances, he had 
resolved not to postpone his motion, which 
would not be confined merely to the relative 
state of the money issued from the mint; but 
would have for its object the paper-currency, as 
well as the coinage, of the country. He should 
therefore bring it forward on Thursday next, 
foi which day he moved that the lords be sum¬ 
moned.—Ordered. 

Fees or Comm oe Justice.] —The Mar¬ 
quis of Lansdown rose to move an address to 
the ciown, for copies of the reports of the 
commissioners appointed in 1814, to inquire 
into the fees paid to officers of the several 
courts of justice in the united kingdom. He 
could not anticipate any opposition to this ap¬ 
plication ; at the same time, the discoveries 
which the (ommissioners had made with respect 
to the practice of taking fees, especially in one 
part of the united kingdom, were of so extraor¬ 
dinary a nutuic, that, lie apprehended, he might 
be excused, if he called their lordships’ atten¬ 
tion to them by a few obsci rations. When the 
authority was given for the inquiries which had 
been instituted, it ccitainly never was supposed 
that any of the venerable persons at the head 
of the courts in the united kingdom had, in 
any way, sanctioned the abuses which had grown 
up. Accordingly, it was found upon inquiry, 
what, indeed, no inquiry was necessary to esta¬ 
blish, that then character was unimpeachable, 
and that the inoie it was investigated, the moie 
evident its purity would appear. It must, how- 
cvei be obvious to their lordships, that it was 
pafectly impossible for the heads of couitsto 
superintend all the details of the practice of 
clerks and infeiior officers, in which the interests 
of suitors wac involved. It had, indeed, been 
found, that in one part of the United Kingdom, 
(Ireland) suitors had suffered most severely 
from the unjust and illegal exactions of officeis 
holding situations in the courts of law. He 
should briefly allude to some of those iniquitous 
extortions, and, in doing so, he must remind 
their loulships, that no class of persons stood 
in so defenceless a situation as poor suitors, who 
vere destitute of all means of resisting the ex- 
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tortions imposed upon them; and that, there¬ 
fore, none were more entitled to their attention 
and protection. It would, however, appear 
from the reports for which he was about to 
move, that there was scarcely an instance of any 
alteration in the practice of certain courts having 
been enacted by the legislature, though intended 
for purposes unconnected with fees, which was 
not made an instrument of new extortions from 
the suitors. Jt would be found also, that rules 
expressly made by the courts for the benefit of 
suitors, nad been perverted to their injury. A 
remarkable instance of this kind occurred with 
regard to an order made by the Court of Chan¬ 
cery in Ireland, to allow the solicitors in causes 
to attend, instead of the six cleiks. It had been 
contrived to evade the effect of that order; and, 
in one case, no less than 197 attendances were 
charged to a suitor, though not one of the cleiks 
had attended. It would likewise appear, that 
most unjustifiable extoitions had been practised 
with regard to offices executed by deputies. In 
some instances, where the emoluments of the 
principal arose from fees, he had appointed a 
deputy, who increased the fees; that deputy 
again sometimes appointed a clerk, who made 
additional fees; so that the unfortunate suitois 
had, first, to pay the principal; secondly, the 
deputy; and, thirdly, the clerk. Indeed, in 
many of the courts in the sistei kingdom, the 
clerks had been in the habit of varying the pi ice 
paid for the sheet of office copies of papers, 
without assigning any reason, except that they 
found some solicitors willing to pay more than 
others. When they met with solicitors who 
were disposed to do their duty towards their 
clients, they abated in their demands ; but'when 
the solicitors were inclined to yield, the exac¬ 
tions of these gentlemen increased in piopor- 
tion. In some of these courts, the practice fol¬ 
lowed in taxing bills of costs, was often ren¬ 
dered a subject of great vexation to the paities. 
It might be expected, that the party to whom 
that duty was referred, would be one who had 
no diiect interest in the matter. Yet, in one 
court, it had so happened that the party who 
made the charges had been allowed to tax the 
costs. It thus often happened that the charges 
were 50 per cent, higher than they ought to be. 
There was an instance in one of the couits, in 
a case of error, where the demand for office 
copies of papers amounted to 400/., though the 
property in question did not exceed cioo/. This 
enormous demand had induced the party to 
make an application to superior authorities; but 
he found he could obtain no relief, except by 
proceeding with his suit, which would have 
increased his expense. He was therefore in¬ 
duced to abandon all fai ther proceedings, though 
it was generally understood that the opinion of 
the court was favourable to his claim. There 
was one circumstance more connected with law 
proceedings, to which he should take the liberty 
of referring, and in what he should say on that 
subject, he was fully persuaded he should be 
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supported by the concurrent opinion of the no¬ 
ble and learned loid on the woolsack. He 
meant the state of the law with regard to stamps 
on legal proceedings. The duties on stamps 
had been imposed during a time of war ; but, 
if the necessities of such a period could be urged 
as a reason for laying them on, it might rea¬ 
sonably be hoped that the burden would be 
lightened on the restoration of peace. Their 
lordships were now called upon to consider 
whether these oppressive duties ought to be 
continued. Tn his opinion, the public distress 
had afforded no excuse for these taxes, which 
weie leiied on private distress—which were 
often extracted from misery itself. Disap¬ 
proving of all law-taxes, which were burdens 
imposed on the necessitous, and obstacles to the 
obtaining of justice, he could not but condemn 
the enormous duties levied by law-stamps. 
Great, however, as the evil was, it had been im¬ 
mensely aggravated by the ingenuity of clerks 
and ofltcers in some of the courts to which he 
had already alluded ; for when, by an act of the 
legislature, stamp-duties were required on office- 
copies of certain papei s, these clerks had availed 
themselves of that circumstance to increase their 
fees. In Ireland, the fees had, on this ground, 
been in general augmented 25 per cent. There 
was a case mentioned in one of the reports, 
where the stamp-duties came to 69/.; but the 
charge, including fees, was -159/.: so that when 
the legislatuie intended that parties weie to he 
charged only 69/., about seven times that sum 
was extorted fiom them. Thus property was 
destioyed by the means to which it was neces¬ 
sary to rcsoit in order to secure it. lie was far 
from imputing any blame to his Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment on account of these nefarious trans¬ 
actions. lie had no doubt that ministers would 
visit the offendeis with just severity, and be¬ 
lieved them to be perfectly disposed to check, 
and even extirpate, the evil; but it would be 
sutisfactoi y to the house to know what mea¬ 
sures had already been taken towards this end; 
and this was certain, that it was their lordships’ 
duty to see that the object was accomplished. 
The noble marquis concluded by moving an 
address to the Prince Regent, for copies of the 
reports referred to in the commencement of his 
speech. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he did not rise 
for the puipose of opposing the motion, which, 
on the conti ary, had his most coidial support, 
hut to make a few observations, suggested by 
what had fallen from the noble mniquis. Their 
loidships must have heard with satisfaction what 
had been stated bv the noble marquis respecting 
the heads of the different courts, whose conduct, 
as might have been expected, had been found 
liable to no kind of imputation whatever. He 
must also take the liberty of remarking, tnat, 
nothing in the statement which their lordships , 
had heard, and the matteis of complaint in the x 
reports, m scaicelyany iaspect applied to the ; 
courts of England oi Scotland, but were con- 
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fined almost exclusively to Ireland. The inves¬ 
tigations had been carried on with the greatest 
impartiality and all practicable diligence; and 
he believea, lie spoke the opinion of evciy man 
who had seen the lepoits, when he said, that 
the conduct of the commissioners had been 
most exemplaiy. Indeed, every circumstance 
mentioned by the noble mniquis tended to 
prove the honouiable and upiight manner in 
winch their inquit ics had been prosecuted. Foui 
reports had aheady been made, and theic weie 
two tnoie in a veiv forvvaid state. The icport 
on the couit of chancery had been tefened, 
after it w;is di awn up, to the Lot d Chancellor of 
Ireland, and the Mastei of the Rolls, by whom 
the labours of the commissioners were approved. 
With regal d to the couit of exchequer, in 
which the right of appointment to the office of 
the Clerk of the Pleas had become a question 
of legal dispute, the report was equally ap¬ 
proved. A decision had been given in favour of 
the crown by the Court of King’s Bench in 
Ireland as to the appointment of the Clerk of 
the Pleas; but an appeal had been made to 
tlmr loidsliips’ house, where the hnal judg¬ 
ment must now he given. The repot t icspict- 
ing the Couits of liiror was impoitanf, and he 
could assure the noble maiquis that his Majes¬ 
ty’s -government would be happy to cany the 
recommendations of the commissioners into 
effect. He had thought it necessaiyto make 
the h v/ explanation., with which he had tum¬ 
bled the house. It would he foi their loidslups, 
when the rcpoits should be hefoic th_‘ii, to 
eoiijider whcthir it would be tequisite to apply 
f.etlur icmedies to the evils complained of, 
which had amen liom no n gleet in his Ma¬ 
il stv ’s government, and the existence of which 
could seat cely have been suspected befoie the 
uneMigation of the commi-sioneis disclosed 
them* in the mean time, it could not escape 
obsenation, that this inquiry w..s one of the 
advantageous lesulfs of th.it measuie by which 
the two connotes had been united, and the pro¬ 
ceedings which might be instituted on the re- 
poits would afloiet a farther pi oof of the at¬ 
tention of the united pniliamcnt to the inteicsts 
of the people of Iieland. 'I'he motion, as he 
had already obseved, was one for which he 
would most willingly vote. 

The Lari of Lauderdale observed, that he 
bad great satisfaction in hearing that none of 
the extortions which his noble riiend had re¬ 
cited were chargeable on the courts in Scotland. 
He could not help, however, reminding the 
noble lords opposite, that an inquiry of the same 
kind, which was now acknowledged to be so 
salutary, had formerly leceivcd their disappro¬ 
bation. The commissioners who had been ap¬ 
pointed to inquiie into the state of the couits 
in Scotland, had not only reported what they 
considered as abuses, or unnecessary burdens, but 
had pointed out the means of redress. He hoped, 
however, that a report which he had heaid 
would not prove true, namely, that appoint- 
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nx-nts had lately been made to some of the 
offices in Scotland, the abolition of which had 
been recommended by the commissioners. He 
was exceedingly glad that these reports were to 
be laid on the table, which would give their 
lordships the opportunity of judging whether 
the commissioners should continue their labours. 
It would be proper to take care that these com¬ 
missions were not maintained longer th in was 
necessary ; for they were attended with no little 
expense. If maintained too long, they would 
justly desei ved the name of jobs, and parliament 
ought to be as careful in guarding against the 
evils which might aiise from their undue con¬ 
tinuance, as in abolishing those abuses which 
they had been the means of disclosing. 

The motion was then put, and agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , April 10. 

Cottox Fac’IOIUKs Bill.] Sir R. Peel pre¬ 
sented a petition from labourers employed in the 
cotton spinning factoiiesnt Stockport, in favour 
of this bill. The lion, baronet said, that the 
petition was signed by seven master manufactu¬ 
re! s, the opinion of one of whom, Mr. Entwis- 
tle, was entitled to the greatest consideration; 
and by thirteen resident cleigymen, who had an 
oppoitunity of knowing the condition of the 
objects of it; and by eight medical gentlemen. 

Sir J. Graham said, lie wished to guard the 
howsi* against some of these petitions. It was 
well k"ovvn how easy it was to stir up discon¬ 
tented pei.sons to make complaints. Many of 
the signers of the present petition were discard¬ 
ed and woithless wotkinen, who conceived tH.it 
they did too much, when in employment, for 
the wages which they received. He was an ad¬ 
vocate for fue laboui ; and had not free labour 
existed when he was a boy, he nevei should 
have had the honour of a seat in that house. 

Mi. Curzieu thought that, if the house agreed 
to legislate foi lcstricting labour to ten hours 
and a half, they v/oulu next be petitioned to 
limit it to nine hours. He hoped and trusted 
that the humane feelings of manufacturers would 
1 educe it to twelve houis. 

Sir R. Peel said, that to his certain know¬ 
ledge, the character of the petitioners varied 
mateiially from the character given of them by 
the lion, baronet. They were respectable in¬ 
habitants of Stockpoit, professional men, and 
clergymen. 

Mr. Buttenworih said, he knew that many re¬ 
spectable persons in the north complained of 
the length of labour to which young persons 
were subjected, and who thought that some re¬ 
medy vvas necessary to prevent the rising gene- 
ratipn from being a worthless race. 

Mr. Finlay observed, that childicn as young 
as those employed in cotton-spinning were em¬ 
ployed in flax-spinning, in button-making, in 
the silk-factories, and in the potteries. If the 
evil were »ace proved and admitted, the remedy 
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must be applied* generally, and the legislature 
must interfere with the freedom of labour. The 
manufacturers themselves might shorten the 
hours of labour. He deprecated the proceeding 
to legislate on principles merely of humanity, 
without taking every other principle into view, 
and was convinced, that the effects of the present 
bill would operate more to the injury than the 
benefit of those for whom it was intended. 

Mr. Wynn said, that it was a gcneial principle 
hot to interfere with free labour, because it was 
to be presumed that the labourer, if required to 
do more than suited him, would seek other em¬ 
ployment ; but here was a case regarding the 
employment of young children, and it surely 
was within the province of the house to protect 
those who could not protect themselves. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Three petitions 
from Birmingham, one from Portsmouth, and 
four from Littlcmoss, Taunton, and Waterloo 
in Ashton-under-line, praying for a reform in 
pai liament, were presented, and ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Parish Vestries Bill.] The report of this 
bill was further considered, the bill recommitted, 
considered in a committee, and reported. 

Poor Laws Amendment Bill.] The re¬ 
port of this bill was fui ther considered, the bill 
recommitted, considered in a committee, and 
reported. 

Breach of Privilege.] Lord A. Hamilton 
rose, pursuant to notice, to bring before the 
house his complaint of a breach of its piivileges, 
by a member of the other house of parliament. 
The noble lord said, that he was not actuated 
by personal feelings alone. It could not be de¬ 
nied by any hon. gentleman who heard him, 
that the privileges and the independence of that 
house were the sources of our national power 
and prospei ity. They had all heard much of 
the reproaches which had been cast upon the 
character of that house by those who had peti¬ 
tioned for a reform m parliament; and the best 
answer that could be made to such chaiges 
would be, to evince a disposition to investigate 
cases of the natuie of that to which he was 
about to call their attention. The representa¬ 
tion of Scotland had been peculiaily an object of 
attack ; more, pci haps, fiom the mode of elec¬ 
tion in that countiy, than fiom any thing in the 
character of the people; and it was, therefore, 
peculiaily desiiable, that any specific imputation 
on that country should he strictly inquired into. 
The case which he was about to detail regard¬ 
ed the county which lie had the honour to re¬ 
present. To explain it, he must observe that, 
above a' year and a half ago. Sir Alexander 
Cochrane announced his intention of becoming 
a candidate at the next election for the repre¬ 
sentation of the county of Lanai k ; since which 
time, a most active canvass had been carried on; 
the whole inlluence of every partizan and de¬ 
pendent of government having been excited 
against him (Lord A. Hamilton) in a way which 


he could not avoid calling unfair and improper. 

A noble lord, a member of the other house, 
had warmly espoused the cause of Sir Alexan¬ 
der Cochrane; and though he did not mean to 
charge that noble lord directly with a breach of 
the privileges of the House of Commons, he 
had evidence to shew that such a breach had 
been committed in some quarter. The case 
was simply this : he held in his hand a letter 
wi ittten by a person of the name of Thomas 
Ferguson, who was employed under the factor 
of the noble lord to whom lie had alluded, and 
who must therefore be regarded as acting under 
the noble loid’s influence ; especially as it was 
stated in the letter, in plain and distinct terms, 
that the writer had his lordship’s authority. 
At the same time, he was bound to state, 
that he had communicated with the noble lord 
on the subject, intimating his intention of 
bringing it before parliament, and the noble 
lord had given a general denial that the letter 
i was written by his authority. He by no 
means meant to say, that the noble lord’s as¬ 
sertion was untrue •, but, when two individuals 
told any circumstance so differently, that it was 
impossible to believe them both, it was indis¬ 
pensable to weigh the evidence on each side, 
and to give credit to that party for which it 
preponderated. And besides, the noble lord’s 
answer was couched in terms so general, as not 
to be altogether incompatible with the inference 
that Ferguson had wiitten the letter with his 
authoiity. If it should turn out that the charge 
conveyed in that letter weie not well-founded, 
it would be matter of regret to him, that, in the 
prosecution of his duty, he should have been 
obliged to use the name of the noble lord in the 
way in which he was now under the necessity 
of mentioning it; but on the other hand, if it 
should be manifest to the house, that the letter 
was actually authorized by the noble lord, he 
should feel it his duty to resort to stronger 
measures. The letter was addressed to William 
Dykes, esq. a freeholder of the county of Lan¬ 
ai k, and was in these words: 


“ Glasgow, May 24, 1817. 

No. 50, Miller Street. 

“ Dear Sir,—According to your desire, I com¬ 
municated to Loid Douglas your wish to have 
a situation under government for your young 
friend, Mr. Dykes ; and I am authorized to 
state, that if you support his lordship’s views in 
politics, at the fii st election, his lordship will 
secure an eligible situation for your friend, 
which will be of great advantage to him ; and 
and as you are independent of the Hamilton 
family, I think you should accept of Lord Doug¬ 
las’s offer. 

“ If you have not made a promise to Lord 
A. Hamilton, I think you have good grounds to 
get clear off fiom what you mention regarding 
your vote, for you certainly have not been well 
used. 

« if an application is Blade to you from the 
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Hamilton family to promise your vote, I think 
you should not grant it, until I see you in 
Glasgow, when I will tell you all about the 
matter. 

“ Sir Alexander Ccch.-.uie is not at home just 
now, otherwise 1 would have wntien you nioie 
particulars. Have the goodness not uu ntion 
this matter until the whole is an.' ■ vd. I will 
write you when the noddy is painted, and 1 hope 
to have the pleasuie of seeing you and Mrs. 
Dykes at Glasgow.—J am, dear sir, your most 
obedient sei vant, 

“ Thomas Fjziiguson.” 

(Addressed) 

William Dykes, Esq. of Lambhill, 
by Stiathaven. 

Now, the point at issue was, whether any 
authority had been given to Ferguson to write 
tliis letter. It appeared to him to be impossible 
that any peison, situated as Feiguson was, 
should, without any authoiity, use the name of 
Lord Douglas, state the names of the candi¬ 
dates, lequcst suppoit for one of them, and, at 
last, beg secrecy until the whole affair should be 
an ringed. Some authoiity might have been 
given by some person acting undci Lord Doug¬ 
las, and yet the noble loid himself might not 
have authoiized the w/itei. It was highly pio- 
per, howevei, that the tiuth should be ascer¬ 
tained; and, for that pui pose, the lions" might 
either order Feign.,on to attend at tlmr h.u, to 
give an account or the authoiity under which 
he acted, or they might ufei the mattej to a 
committee of pmiliges. They might, indeed,! 
direct the Loid Advocate to piosecute Fcrgu- 1 
son, hut he did not 1, commend th it piocctdmg. > 
He v as net ,i\v..re of the exisience ol .iny piece- \ 
dent lmmediat- 'y in point. 1 he act of lsoo,! 
commonlv called Mr. Curwcn’s act, had cieated ; 
iome embarrassment in his mind, wit li respect! 
to calling Ferguson to the bar ; as the first (pics-1 
tion to lie put to him would he, on what audio- [ 
rity lie wrote that )< tter, and it might be con- ! 
sideied unfair to call on him to acknowledge ! 
that which might, eventually subject him to j 
prosecution. But, on the whole, he conceived 
that that act applied only to cases of treating, 
and not to a Case like the piesent. lie should 
propose, theiefore, that Feiguson should he 
called to the bar, and the house might after¬ 
wards proceed to other resolutions on the sub¬ 
ject. He thought that lie owed it to the independ¬ 
ent, unbooght, and unbiassed fi eeholders of the . 
county which he had the honour to lepresent, | 
and who had heictofoic returned him without 1 
fee or leward, to submit this case to the con- j 
sidcration of parliament; and in doing so, he i 
felt that he tiid no more than sustain their; 
lights, the privileges of that house, and the 
libeitics of the country. He therefore moved, 

* “ P« solved. That no prrr of tins realm, except 
mu li peu., ol Poland as shall for the time bein^be ac¬ 
tual! v< h ''ted, and shall not have declined to serve for 
any < ourey, city, or borough of Gicat Britain, hath 
any light to _iv<- Ins vote in the election of any inein- 
lu i to sci vc in pailiarncnt. 
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“ that Mr. Thomas Ferguson do attend this 
house on Tuesday the 21 st of April.” 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the regular course 
was, to deliver in the letter of which the noble 
loid complained. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, he had no objection 
to do so. The letter was accordingly delivered 
to the clerk, and read. 

Mr. IV. Hundas said, he thought that, after 
the correspondence which had taken place be¬ 
tween the noble lord opposite and Loid Doug¬ 
las, this motion might have been spared. If he 
could not satisfy the noble lord on the subject, 
he was sure he should be able to satisfy the 
house; foi he was desiied by Loid Douglas to 
declare, upon Ins honour, that he never gave 
any older to any peison to make any such j no¬ 
nuse as was mentioned in the letter which had 
been lead to the house. He was desired, too, 
by the noble lord to state, that he was suie the 
hou .,0 was too genci ous to doubt this unqu.d.fied 
and express denial, and too just to entei tain any 
hasty and unfounded suspicion.—He theiefore 
conceived, th.it, after having made this state¬ 
ment by the de.su e of Lord Douglas, the house 
would not agree to the motion now before it, 
without nnpl\mg a distiust in the woid of 
honour of that nobleman. Having done with 
the conduct of Loid Douglas, he wished to say 
a woid or two inspecting the conduct of the 
noble mover himself. There was an old saying, 
of wh.ch eveiy day’s expeiicnce pioved the 
truth—that “ a nun who lives in a glass-house 
should hew,lie of throwing stones.” VVlut had 
the noble loui’s own conduct been ? Had the 
piivilegi-s of the house m vei been violated in his 
own c.ev ? When the noble loid iiist came foi- 
v.ud as a c unhdalc ioi the lountyof Lanark, 
he was hacked by no mean lntnest, by no com¬ 
mon individual. To fiuthci his election, letters 
were wiitten by a peison of the fiist rank in the 
nobility of Scotland, by the duke of Hamilton, 
the father of the noble lord. A complaint of 
tins kind did nor, thercfoic, come with the best 
giace lioni such a quailer. 

Mr. Wynn said, that this was a case of direct 
biibcry—a most senous invasion on the privi¬ 
leges of the house. That this offence had been 
committed by Loid Douglas no man could for 
a moment suppose, after the positive denial 
which that noble loid had diiected to be given 
on his part to the charge. But that the offence 
had been committed by some one, the letter in¬ 
disputable proved, and it ought not to be passed 
over. He would not detain the house by quoting 
precedents on this subject. It was one of their 
standing resolutions, that it was a high infiinge- 
menl of their privileges for any peer to concern 
himself in the election of members to serve for 
the commons in parliament*. In the year I77t», 

“ That it is a high infringement of the liberties 
and privilege, of the commons of the United King¬ 
dom, for any loid of parliament, or oilier pier or 
prelate, not bring a peer of Poland at the time 
elected, anil not. having declined to serve toT any 
county, < ity, or borough of Great Brit un, to concern 
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when a complaint of this nature was made 
against the Duke of Chandos, the question was 
referred to a committee ofprivileges. The same 
thing was done in the case of the mayor and 
corporation of Oxford. The house, then, might 
either refer the present case to a committee of 
privileges to take evidence, or, if it should be 
thought more convenient, they might older the 
party at once to the bar. They would be totally 
foigethil of their own dignity, if they did not 
inquire who the guilty neisons were, and if, after 
di scoveung the offenders, they did not prose- 
cu e them with the greatest severity. {Hear, hear.) 

The Lord Advocate said, that, according to 
the nonce of the noble lord, the subject of his 
inotio 1 was, the interference of a peer with the 
election of a member of that house. Now, he 
would put it to the house, whether the noble 
lord, in his statement, had brought any proof of 
the interference of a peer of the realm with the 
election of a member to serve for the commons 
in parliament. The evidence referred to it) his 
statement was, a letter from a person who was 
not a factor or servant employed by Lord 
Douglas, or even employed on any estate of his 
loidslup, tn Lanarkslme. Whether he had been 
employed on any other estate of thit noble 
lord, lie had had no means of ascertaining. Hut 
this asset tion rested simply on the declaration 
ot Ferguson, that authority was gnen to him by 
the noble loid. In opposition to this, th *y had 
the positive avcmient of Loid Douglas, that this 
asset tion was unfounded. The conduct of Fer¬ 
guson was another matter. The motion before 
them was, that Ferguson should be oid'reil to 
attend at the bar. Now, he piesumed, that the 
noble lord had considered the questions which 
he would put to that person when lie was thoie. 
it was a mattei of very grave consideration, 
whethei he should be foiced to answer ques¬ 
tions by which lie might criminate himself. The 
noble Joid had alluded to another mode of p:o- 

ImiiM If 111 the eli' film I members to srive fur tlw 
commons in |>.i 1 1 1.1 ii ■< I, i xe [it oulv .my pel t ot 
In land nt such elections in (heat tint,ini inspec¬ 
ted}', where such pei i shall appear as a < andid.itc, 
oi by himself or any others lie propost d lobe elect¬ 
ed; or for any loid lieutenant, oi governor ot any 
count}, to avail himself ol any autln.i.tv dii.nd 
tion) his eninmissinii, to [uilmnce the tie. lion t,i 
any member to reive foi the commons in parhu- 
nv at. 

“ That if it shall appear that anv person ha‘h 
pioeurcd luinself to lie elected oi n tinned a im m- 
b< i ot this house, or endeavoured so to be, bv bn- 
beiy, or any othei corrupt practices, tins house will 
pioi eed with lln; utmost severity against such 
person.’’ (See page 6 V.) 

+ In older to explain wliat is meant by paper or 
paicliiui nt volts, the r.ditor will extiact one or two 
passages fiom the petition, for a reform in parliament, 
which was pi i vented to the house by Ml. (now Kail) 

they, in 1 TP", and winch wasfiamed by Mr. Ticincy 
and othei distinguished characters,— 1 “ In Scotland, 
the pnevance ai isuig from the nature of the rights of 
toting, lias a different and still more intolerable opera- 
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ceeding: he mentioned, that he had had it onca 
in contemplation, that his Majesty’s advocate 
should be directed to prosecute Ferguson. 
Whether or not the noble lord relied on the in¬ 
dividual who now filled that office, he did not 
know; but this he would say, whatever orders 
might be given by the house on this subject to 
him, to the best of his poor abilities he Would 
endeavour to execute. He thought it would be 
more consonant to justice and to law, that the 
person in question should be put on his trial, 
than that he should be brought to the bar of the 
house. By bringing him there, they would lay 
the foundation of a prosecution against him, 
and his own statement would be made a ground 
of elimination against him. The noble lord 
had said a great deal about the attempts of the 
servants and agents of government to remove 
him fiom the representation of the county of 
Lanaik. lie, for one, w >ald state, that his own 
conduct had been the dn :ct contnryof this 
from beginning to end, for he had not the means 
of influencing any pci son in the county —he had 
neither directly nor inducedv inte.fered in the 
election. If he had had th - nwans of so doing, 
it might be another question ; and for this rea¬ 
son—that having a most cordial personal at¬ 
tachment to the noble lord’s onnonent, the gal¬ 
lant admiral, he should be prou i ol having it in 
his powei to serve him. W is time any dis¬ 
grace in opposing the noble lord ! If th it wre 
a disgrace, it was a satisfaction to him that he 
should share it with a majority of the freeholders 
of Lanarkshire. The noble lord had t diced of 
the interference of the peerage. Did the noble 
lord dispute, that the noble duke, his father, 
finding that the contest was likely to turnout 
not very successfully for the party whom he sup¬ 
ported, had not been satisfied with the fair votes 
ot the freeholders, hut had been obliged to make 
out of his great estate in the county of Lanark 
30 votes, called paper or parchment votes*, to 

turn In that went ami populous division of the king¬ 
dom, not only the meat mass of the householders, hut 
o' tin. land Im!.lei s also me excluded from all participa¬ 
tion in the choice of representatives. By the remains 
of the tcudiil system m the counties, the voteis severed 
Iiom the land, and attached to what is called the 
sign lioiity. In oiin i woids, it is taken from the 
siih-l line, and ti Mi-leired to the shadow, because, 
thong.i taeli of these snpciioritics must, with very 
few exceptions, a use fi out lands of the present an¬ 
imal i due ol tom hundred pounds sterling, yet it is 
■ ■ol in cessarx that the lands should do mine than 
give a name to the superiority, the possessor of 
wine'; may r< .am toe riglitof voting uolwillistandintr 
he he dnested of the property. And on the other 
limit), gnat landholders have the means afforded 
tin in by the same system, of adding to their influ¬ 
ence, without expense to themselves, by commu¬ 
nicating to their confidential fi lends the privilege 
of el. puli' imiuheis to serve in parliament. 1 ’lie 
pioeess by which this operation is performed .is 
simple. He who wishes to ilia ease the number of 
his di pendent votes, surrenders lus charter to the , 
crown, and, panelling out his estate into as many 
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secure the election of the noble lord ? Was not 
this an interference of a peer of the realm in the 
election for a county ? Had the noble loid tested 
on the free and independent interest, he would 
not have referred to such matters.—There was 
no evidence whatever to implicate Lord Doug¬ 
las in the conduct of Ferguson, and he thought 
that they ought not to agree to the motion. Of 
the name of Ferguson he had never heard till 
that day. He would admit, that they were bound 
to proceed against that individual in some way 
or other, if guilty. But he thought that it was 
not desirable, that that individual should be 
brought to the bar, that he might be afterwards 
prosecuted on his own statements. 

Mr. Brougbntn. said, that, among the old sav¬ 
ings, for which the tight hon.gentleman oppo¬ 
site, (Mr. l'undas) seemed to have a strong pre¬ 
dilection, there was this— 4 ' theie is nothing new 
undei the sun.” But, notwithstanding such 
high authoiity, he would \entitle to say, that 
he had heat r ’ that night such a code of the pri¬ 
vileges'of that house, tiom the learned loid, as 
lie believed, was quite new to every member ; 
fut every chapter of that code contained nothing 
which any one had ever he,aid any thing of be¬ 
fore. lie had hcaid fiom the learned lord, that 
they ought not to call Ferguson to the bar, be¬ 
cause the motion teferred to the conduct of 
Lord Douglas, and this motion was not tor- 
sonant with the no;ice, and that the noble loid 
was therefore precluded fiom taking up a ques¬ 
tion of privilege, which could no; he taken up 
without notice. Now, he thought it had been 
known to tiie whole house, that, in a question 
of privilege, all notice was superfluous; he should 
have thought it was known to the learned lord 
himself, that every member had a right to bring 
in a matter of privilege without notice; and 
that, on going up to the table cl the house, and 
producing the letter, or other voucher, by 
which it wms evident that a bleach of privilege 
had been committed, the house were bound to 
entertain the motion. Had the noble loid, 
therefoi e, gone up to the table without notice, 
and produced the letter, the house weie bound to 
enteitain the motion, and to give it precedency of 
all other orders or notices. But the novelty did 
not stop here. Ferguson, it seemed, ought not to 
be called to the bar of the house, because his 
noble friend having probably turned over in his 
mind the questions which he should put to him, 
Ferguson might criminate himself. lie supposed 

lots of four hundred pounds per annum, as may he 
convenient, conveys them to such as lie can confide 
in. To these, new charters arc, upon application, 
granted by the crown, so as to erect each of them 
into a superiority, which privilege once obtained, the 
land itself is reconveyed to I he original grantor; and 
thus the representatives of the lauded interest in 
Scotland maybe chosen by those who have no real 
or b< neficial interest in the land. 

“ Such is the situation in which the counties of 
Scotland aie placed. With respect to the burghs, 
•every thing that bears even the semblance of popu- 
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I that his noble friend knew the questions which he 
1 should put—at least he knew that he would put 
one question to him—“ Are you the author of 
that letter?” And if he did not answer that 
question, he would be committed to the cus¬ 
tody of the serjeant at arms. And if the learn¬ 
ed lord asked any of the gentlemen beside 
him—for, it seemed, he knew nothing of the 
matter himself—he would find, that what he 
had said was the greatest injustice, was not only 
not a new proceeding, but was, in fact, the only 
way they had of asserting their privileges. No 
man could refuse to answer the questions of the 
House of Commons, or, if he did, he would be 
committed for contempt: and he had no right 
to say he would not answer, because he would 
not criminate himself. He would be told, 
“ whatever you confess here you do in perfect 
safety, except in so far as respects the offence 
against this house.” How did it happen, when 
poor piinteis who had no peeis to support them 
—who did not act under the authoiity of peers 
—(in that case they would probably not be called 
on ; for that house was often a little select in 
this K'spccl; and when printers, in their at¬ 
tacks, were so fortunate as to be supported by 
noble lotus, they were seldom brought there; 
but if, without that support, they ventured to 
attack members, then those poor piinteis were 
sure to be before them)—how did it happen, 
tli.it no one ever ventured to object to their 
being called to the bar of the house, and that no 
one ever attempted to say they ought not to 
answer, because they might eliminate them¬ 
selves ? He had not been long in parliament, 
but he had seen several instances where a mem¬ 
ber only produced a letter or paper, and the 
printer or writer was immediately ordered to 
appear at the bar. He believed the house were 
a little select with respect to their persons, but 
such an inequality as that which was now pro¬ 
posed was not only unknown in practice, but 
had never been contemplated by any man ; for, 
on the pait of the house, it would be openly 
displacing and vilifying itself in the eyes of the 
whole country. For what would it be saying ? 
It would be saying, that persons had only to 
attack those who were opposed to his Majesty’s 
ministeis, and they would receive the support 
of the agents of govei nment, and that there was 
nothing so atrocious which they might not do 
in such a case, not only with impunity, but 
even without inquiiy or investigation*. Never 

lar choice, lias long been done away. The election 
of members to serve in parliament is vested in the 
magistrates and town councils, who, having, by va¬ 
rious innovations, constituted themselves into self- 
i looted bodies, instead of officers freely chosen by 
the inhabitants at large, have deprived the people, 
of all participation in that privilege, the lire exercise 
of which affords the only secuiity they can posses* 
f«i« the pioteetion of their liberties and property.” 

* If such a ease should aiise, it might seem, per¬ 
haps, to he only a necessary consequence of the pri¬ 
vilege which the house claim of being the solcjudgts 
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till the present case had a motion of this nature 
been resisted on such grounds. This was what 
the house would bring on themselves, in the 
minds of all reasonable men, if they resisted the 
motion; but he, for one, could not bring himself 
to think that they would. It was unnecessary to 
detain the house one moment lon&ei. The mo¬ 
tion was confined to Ferguson—it said nothing 
at all inspecting Lord Douglas ; but even if the 
motion had related to Lord Douglas, that did 
not preclude them from inquiry. For how 
stood the case as to the charge against Lord 
Douglas ? Here they had evidence primd facie 
against him. And what had they against that 
evidence 1 The simple denial of Lord Douglas. 
This was not only no ground of defence for 
Lord Douglas, but every f riend of Lord Douglas 
ought to defy Ferguson to come forward, that 
he might be subjected to all the inquisitorial 
poweis of the house for the sake of the vindica¬ 
tion of that noble lord. If he were the friend 
of Lord Douglas, for his sake alone he would 
support the motion; for they might rest assured, 
that to Lord Douglas a very great suspicion 
would attach, if no farther explanation were 
given with respect to his conduct. 

The Lord Advocate in explanation, said, he 
had never stated that the house were precluded 
from entering into the question, because notice 

whether a particular act amounts to a libel. In mi'- 
ter <4 libel, they act as their own Counsel, Jury, 
and .kul.o:; they are the accusers and tin jmnisheis; 
the) an* judge® of the law, and of the fact; and the 
patty is committed timing tlieir plea-lire. In 1810, 
the r.ditorpuhlislied an ar^uini lit respecting the right 
of tin house to commit foi a br<aeh oi pnrilcge in 
the ease of a libel on the conduct of one ol their mem¬ 
bers. (See Howell’s State Tuals, sol. vni. p. 13.) 
In the ease of Sir F. Rmdctt against Mi. Abbot, the 
Speaker, and Mr. Colman, the Serjeant of the 
House, the courts of Westminster Hall decided in 
favour of that light. The question was afterwards 
brought by two v. iits of crior into the House of 
Folds, when it was ablv argued, by Mr. Brougham 
and Mr.Courtenay,fur Sir F. Burdett, the plaintiff in 
«rior. The Fouls, without healing the counsel for 
the defendants, atUrmed the judgment of the comts 
below. Many lawyers and statesmen, however, still 
enteitain doubts upon this right, and it does sei in, 
that, in some eases, (for instance, the case put above) 
it may defeat its own object.—■The late Bishop of 

I.amlaff, in a letter to Mr. Harrison, who had writ¬ 
ten to him on the subject then in agitation, the im- 
pii'onmrnt of Sir F. Burdett, expressed himself in 
these words.—“ The power of expelling a member 
fiom tiie House of Commons is a privilege essential 
to the constitution of it as a House ; but the com¬ 
mitting a member, or not a member, to prison, and 
by inihtaiy force, fora speech or writing which has 
not, been found by a jury to be a libel, is a privilege 
winch 1 cannot prove to my own satisfaction to be 
cither necessary to the constitution of the House of 
Commons, or useful to the State. What the decision 
of the present question may be is wholly uncertain. 
Should it he in support of the Speaker’s warrant, I 
think it ought to he followed by a Jaw prohibiting 
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had not been given. What he had stated was, 
that the motion fell short of the notice. 

Mr. Brougham said, that no member who 
heard what had originally fallen from the 
learned lord, could entertain any doubt that he 
had stated it correctly. 

Mr. Bathurst said, the question before the 
house was, the conduct of a private individual, 
who appeared to have committed a very high 
breach of privilege. (Hear.) The question for 
their consideration was, not whether it ought to 
be passed over without any notice, but in what 
way it ought to be noticed. With respect to 
tlte mode in which this individual ought to be 
punished, the noble lord said, that he had not 
made up his mind. The general mode of pro¬ 
ceeding in case of a breach of privilege was, to 
refer it to a committee of privileges. Another 
course was, that which had been adopted on 
the complaint of Sir John Packington against 
the bishop of Worcester, in the reign of queen 
Anne, in 1 702. In that case, Mr. Lloyd, the 
son of the bishop was also complained of, and 
the house, after hearing the charges against 
them, ordered that the son should be prose¬ 
cuted by the attorney-general *. The general 
course however was, to refer the matter to the 
consideration of a committee of privileges. The 
noble lord had very candidly admitted that an 

such violence in future, and defining', as far as can 
be done, the extent of pi ivilege ; for I must ever ad¬ 
here to the maxim. Via jtr> meet turn ibt ju. nullum."' 
(8ee his Life, vol. ii. p. 41)3 ) 

* The complaint of Sir John Packington in this 
case was reduced to the following heads: 

J. “ That soon after the last parliament rose, the 
bishop of Woicestor took upon him to send tome 
to desist from standing to be elected knight for that 
county, and to threaten me, that if I would not de¬ 
sist, he should think himself obliged to speak against 
me to his clergy. 

II. “ He sent some letters himself, and his secre¬ 
tary sent others to several of his clergy, with direc¬ 
tions to make what interest they could against me 
in their several parishes, and where they could not 
prevail with such who voted singly for me in the last 
election, to give a vote for one or both the other can¬ 
didates, they should desire them to stay at home ; 
and in order to this, his lordship sent them copies 
of the poll of their respective parishes. 

III. “ He aspeised me to his clergy, branding me 
and my ancestors with several vices; and at his 
confirmation and visitations solicited his clergy to 
vote against me, representing me as very unfit to 
serve in parliament, and threatening them with his 
displeasure, if they did not vote against me. 

IV. “ He aspersed me and my ancestors to several 
of the laity, who were his tenants, and threatened 
them, that if they Would not vote against me, they 
should never renew any estate under him, and that 
he would set such marks upon them, that his succes¬ 
sors should not suffer them nor their children to 
renew any more. 

V. “ Mr. Lloyd, the bishop’s son, aspersed me, 
and gave scandalous characters of me to several 
freeholders, whom he solicited to vote against me N 
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act of parliament affected this question. Ad¬ 
mitting, then, that the offence against this house 
■was also an offence against the statute Jaw of 
the realm, he submitted, whethri it would not 
be better to proceed under the statute law: he 
suggested, whether it would not be more ad¬ 
visable to refer it to a committee of piivileges. 
This, he conceived, would answer all the pur¬ 
poses of the motion; and if the noble lord did 
not think proper to adopt this course, he him- 
' self would take the liberty of moving as an 
amendment, “ that it be leferred to the con¬ 
sideration of the committee of privileges to 
examine the matter of the said complaint, and 
to report the same, with their opinion there¬ 
upon, to the house.” 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that as his only ob- 

and told them 1 voted for bringing in a French 
government. 

VI. “ The bishop’s secretary aspersed me to 
social freeholders in the like manner, representing 
me as unlit to sit ill the house, threatening them 
with the bishop’s displeasure; and said, they might 
as well vote for the Prince of Wales as for me.” 

Upon a full hearing of the whole matter, the 
house ratnc to the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, nem. con. That Sir John Packington 
has by evidence fully made out the charge which he 
exhibited against the lord bishop of Worcester. 

“ Resolved, nem. con. That Sir John Packington 
has bv evidence fully made out the charge against 
Mr. Lloyd, the said lord bishop’s son. 

“ Resolved, That it appears to this house, that 
the proceeding-, of Wilham lord Inshop of Worcester, 
his son, and his agents, in eider to the hindering the 
elect ion of a member for the county of Worcester, 
has been malicious, uuchiistiaii, and arbitraly, in 
high violation of the liberties and privileges of the 
commons of England." 

“ Resolved, That an humble address be presented 
to her Majesty, that she will be graciously pleased 
to remove William lord bishop of Worcester from 
being lord almoner to her Majesty.’’ 

“ Ordeied,'1 hat the said resolution and address, 
be presented to her Majesty by such numbers of this 
house as arc of h< r Majesty’s most honourable privy, 
council. 2. That the fmthei consideration of the 
matter relating to the lord bishop of Worcester, be 
adjourned till this day sc’nnight. 3. '1 hat Mr. 
attorney-general do prosecute Mr. Lloyd, the lord 
bishop of Worcester’s son, for the said otrences, after 
his privilege as a member of the lower house of con¬ 
vocation is on(.” 

Nov. 20. Mr. Comptroller reported to the house, 
that their resolution and address to her Majesty for 
the removing of William lord bishop of Worcester, 
from being lord almoner to her Majesty, had been 
presented to her Majesty; and that her Majesty 
was pleased to give ttiis most giacious answer: 

“ I am very sorry that there is occasion for this 
address against the bishop of Worcester: 1 shall 
order and direct, that he shall no longer continue to 
supply the place of almoner, but I will put another 
in his room to perforin that office." 

Resolved, That the most humble thanks of this 
house be returned to her Majesty, for her Majesty’s 
most gracious answer to their address relating to 
William lord bishop of Worcester. 
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ject was to have the question fully investigated, 
he had no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. Bathurst begged to understand, whether 
the noble lord intended to withdraw his mo¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Speaker said, it would be proper to put 
the original question, and then to state the 
amendment which the hon. member had moved. 

This being done— 

Lord A. Hamilton rose, and begged to offer 
a few words in reply. He said, ne was not 
aware of having stated this as a party question, 
nor of having stated it unfairly (hear, hear.) He 
had brought it forward on general grounds, as 
a high breach of the privileges of that house; 
and the right hon. gentleman opposite must 
feel some disappointment that the house had 

Ordered, That Mr. Comptroller of her Majesty’s 
household, do return the said most humble thanks 
of this house to her Majesty. 

Nov. 21. The Speaker acquainted the house, that 
there had been with him that morning, the prolo¬ 
cutor of the lower house of convocation, and also 
the dean of Canterbury, arch-deacon Ottlcy, and 
Mr. Moor, and had brought him the following 
order: 

Nov. 20, Ordered, “ That the prolocutor, the dean 
of Canterbury, arch.deaeon Ottlcy, and Mr. Moor, 
do attend Mr. Speaker of the honourable house of 
commons, and return our most humble thanks to him, 
and to that honourable house, for the great favour 
to the church and convocation, which they had on 
all occasions been pleased to express , anil particu- 
laily for that late regard which they of themselves, 
without suggestion, were pleased to have to the 
piivdegc of this house, in the case of one of our 
members, who had the misfortune to fall under their 
displeasure." 

Upon this the house passed a ievolution. That 
they would upon all occasions, assert the just rights 
of the lower house of convocation. 

The lords, alarmed at these proceedings of the 
commons, against a member of their house, tigieed 
upon the following address to the queen, “ 1 hat it 
was the undoubted light of every loid of paihainent, 
aud of every subject of England, to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of making his defence, before he suffers any 
sort of punishment; and therefore humbly desired 
hei majesty, that she would lie pleased not to re¬ 
move the lord bishop of Worcester from the place 
of lord almoner, nor to shew any mark of her dis¬ 
pleasure towards him, till he be found guilty of 
some crime by due course of law.” This address 
being presented to the queen, she returned answer, 

“ That she agreed, that every peer and lord ol pai- 
liament, and indeed every other peison, ought to 
have an opportunity of temg heard to any matters 
objected against him, before lie be punished. That 
she had not yetieeeived any complaint of the bishop 
of Worcester, but she looked upon it as her un¬ 
doubted right to continue or displai e any servant 
attending upon her own person, when she should 
think it proper.” The lords, upon this answer, re¬ 
solved the same day unanimously, “ That no lord 
of their house ought to suffer any sort of punishment 
by any proceedings of the house of commons, other¬ 
wise than according to the known and am tent rule* 
and methods of parliament." 
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not got rid of the question on the simple denial 
of the noble lord. He was not aware of having 
departed from the notice which he had origi¬ 
nally given: he had stated on the former night, 
that tne matter of charge regarded the inter¬ 
ference of a noble lord with the privileges of 
that house, but he had never said, that the mat¬ 
ter rested exclusively with that noble lord. It 
had been attempted to rebut this charge by an 
assertion, that, at a former period of his life, lie 
had had no objection to aristocratical influence, 
and that, in fact, it had been exercised for him. 
To this he would ieply, that he was not re¬ 
sponsible for the conduct of others, and that 
whatever had occurred fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, should have been made matter of com¬ 
plaint at the time, instead of being now raked 
up to defend other acts of impropriety. There 
was, however, a great distinction between the 
two acts. The mere personal request or soli¬ 
citation of an individual bore no resemblance 
to such an influence as that of which he now 
complained, which was palpably corrupt, and 
went to destroy the rights of the electors. The 
learned loid had said, that he had not exer¬ 
cised any influence, because he had none to 
tender—this was certainly a very sufficient rea¬ 
son. He had also alluded to the mannei in 
which electors were made in Scotland, but he 
at the same time well knew, that there was no 
other mode of contesting a county election in 
that country than by creating these paper or 
parchment votes; fora man might have 20 , 000 /. 
a year in land, and yet not be entitled to vote.— 
The noble lord concluded by acceding to the 
amendment, which was accordingly put and 
carried. 

It was then pioposed, that the committee 
should sit and proceed on the matter of the 
said complaint on Monday. 

Mr. Tierney suggested, that as no time shqulil 
be lost on such an inquiry, the committee ought 
to sit to-morrow. 

Mr. Wynn expressed the same opinion. 

Mr. Bathurst said, lie had no objection to 
this proposal. 

Lord A, Hamilton wished to know, whether 
he should have the liberty of suggesting to the 
committee what queiies should be put to the 
witnesses? He asked this question, as his name 
did not stand on the committee of privileges. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that although certain 
members only were named on the committee, 
yet it was open to all knights of the shire, gen¬ 
tlemen of the long lobe, and merchants of the 
house. 

Mr. Speaker admitted that this was the case, 
as appeared by the standing orders moved on 
the opening of the session (seep. 63); but it 
would lie better, perhaps, that the name of the 
noble loul should be added to the committee. 

This was accordingly done, and the com¬ 
mittee were ordered to sit to-morrow. 

Pouce OK the Methopolis.] Mr. Shaw 
Lcfevre, Mr. Alderman Wood, Mr. Blair, Mr. 
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Mellish, and Mr. Byng, were added to the 
committee. 

Oudxance Estimates.] The house having 
resolved itself into a committee of supply, to 
which the ordnance estimates were referred, 

Mr. R. Ward said, he would not trespass 
long upon their attention. A variety of regu¬ 
lations and retrenchments had taken place 
within the last year in the department of the 
master-general, and there was only a single ad¬ 
dition in one particular branch. The general 
outline of the establishment for the current year 
as compared witlv the peace establishment of 
1788, presented an augmentation of only47,000/. 
which, considering the extended nature of the 
present service, was an extremely small addi¬ 
tion, and at once shewed the pains that had 
been taken to make every possible reduction. 
He would reserve any explanations till they 
should be called for, as the estimates were reaa. 
He therefore moved, “ that a sum not exceed¬ 
ing 596,46!)/. L. 8 d. be granted to his Majesty, 
in full, for the charge of the office of Ordnance 
for Land Service in Great Britain for the year 
1818.” 

Mr. Bennet wished to say a few words in 
behalf of a class of officers whom he could not 
but consider very hardly treated—he meant 
those of the drivers’ corps. After very long 
service they had been put upon half pay, with¬ 
out any chance of being ever again called upon 
to act. There was a captain Humphries, who 
had served for three and twenty years’ in 3 
most meritorious way, and in different parts of 
the world. He was now reduced to 6s. ad. a 
day, while officers, not of three years’ stand¬ 
ing, had retired upon full pay. There was 
tins difference between the officers of the drivers’ 
corps and others, that the former could not be 
restored to full pay by the commander, in-chief. 
The same obsei vation might be made with re¬ 
spect to the Irish artillery. The officers of one 
of the Irish artillery corps had, after a long 
service, been dismissed upon half pay, while 
those of anothei corps had their choice either 
to continue in the army, or to retire upon full 
pay. He trusted that something would be 
done to meliorate the condition of the gentle¬ 
men to whom he had alluded. 

Mr. Benson concurred in the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed by his hon. friend. He hoped, that 
whatever might be required for those merito¬ 
rious officers, as a reward for their services, 
would be granted with that liberality which 
had been always evinced. 

Mr. Ward said, that the corps of artillery 
drivers had increased during the late war to 
7,000 men, who were divided into twelve 
troops, with twelve captains and other officers. 
They had deserved well of their country, and 
distinguished themselves on every occasion, as 
far as the nature of their service allowed. It- 
was not, therefore, for any fault of theirs that; 
they were reduced: they had experienced the ,, 
same fate as the army. Eight troops had been. 
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reduced out of the twelve, and put on half-pay. 
When, after the campaign of 1815, a fresh 
organization of the remaining four troops had 
taken place, as they were still retained, lull pay 
was given to the officers who retired, and from 
that arrangement there had been no deviation. 
If captain Humphries was in one of those four 
troops, and did not receive full pay, he was not 
in tne situation in which it was intended he 
should be placed, and he might not only claim 
his full pay, but its arrears. But if he belonged 
to one of the eight troops which had been 
reduced, he was not entitled to moie than half- 
pay. 

Mr. j Sennet and Mr. Benson again observed, 
that the case of those officers, who had served 
so many years, was veiy hard. The latter 
stated, tliat a promise had been made, that they 
should letire upon half pay. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
there were a great number of situations in which 
ministeis were placed, in which it was veiy 
difficult and delicate to regulate their conduct. 
In the present instance, it was a matter of doubt 
whether the officeis in question should be fa¬ 
voured beyond the usual rule of the service. If 
the case, as had been stated, was one in which 
a promise had been made, that would, no doubt, 
be fulfilled; but if the mciits and services of 
the persons concerned were the foundation of 
their claim, he was cure the noble lord on 
whom such cases depended for decision would 

f ive the matter every consideration that could 
e given to such affairs. lie submitted, whether 
it would not be better to allow the case, aftei 
what had been stated, to be considered by the 
noble lord, and to leave him to decide on it as 
its ments demanded. It would still be equally 
open to be bi ought forward at any future period 
in the way of address, or in any other way 
that might appear proper. 

Mr. H ard said, he was extremely anxious to 
do any thing lie could on the subjec t; but with 
respecttoapiomise, it was in his opinion impos¬ 
sible that any could have been made, except 
with regard to the four troops he had men¬ 
tioned. It was true that they could not leuiin 
to any other military seivice; but ceitainly, no 
promise had been given to them. If the reduc¬ 
tion had been expected, and notified the usual 
time before it took plage, the officers alluded to 
suffered no more haidship than was suffered by 
a great number every year. 

Mr. Bennet thought there was no 1 cason why 
the officers of artillery drivers should not have 
the advantages of other officers. They were 
discharged, and it was said to them “ there is 
an end of you.” Their case was an entire 
anomaly; and unless the hoti. gentleman could 
produce an instance of officers retiring with¬ 
out a chance of returning to service, he had 
adduced no case in point. 

The resolution was then agreed to: after 
, which, the following resolutions were severally 
put, and carried. 
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“ That a sum, not exceeding 28,41!)/. 17 s. 2 d. 
be granted to his Majesty, for defraying the 
expense of services performed by the office of 
ordnance for land service for Great Britain, 
and not provided for by parliament, in the year 
1817.” 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 115,609/. 19 j. 
wd.be granted to his Majesty for the charge 
of the office of ordnance for Ireland, for the 
year 1818 .” 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 233,408/. 2s. 
be gt anted to his Majesty, for the charge of 
the office of ordnance For Great Biitain, on 
account of the allowances to superannuated, 
re tiled, and half-pay officers, to officers for 
good services, and to wounded officers, to 
superannuated and disabled men ; also for pen¬ 
sions to widows and children of deceased 
officers late belonging to the several ordnance 
military corps, for the year 1818.” 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 11,406/. 1 4s. 

3 d. be granted to bis Majesty, for the charge 
of the office of ordnance in Ireland, on account 
of the pay of retired officeis of the late Irish 
aitillery and engineers, and of pensions to 
widows of deceased officers of the same, for 
j the year 1818 .” 

“ That a sum, nc t exceeding 10,394/. 7 s. 1 o d. 
be granted to his Majesty, for defraying the 
expense of the allowances to superannuated 
and half-pay officers, to superannuated and dis¬ 
abled men, and also for pensions to widows of 
deceased officers late belonging to the several 
oidnance military corps in Great Britain, and 
not provided for by parliament, in the year 
1817.” 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 29,727/. l 3j. $J. 
be granted to his Majesty, tor the charge of 
j allowances, compensations, and emoluments, in 
the natuie of superannuated or retired allow¬ 
ances, to persons late belonging to the office of 
oidnance in Great Britain, in respect of their 
having held any public offices or employments 
of a civil nature, and also for the cliaige ot 
widows’ pensions, for the year 1818.” 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 4,164/. Cs. yd. 
be granted to his Majesty, for the charge of 
| allowances, compensations, and emoluments, in 
the nature of supeianimated or retired allow¬ 
ances to persons late belonging to the office of 
oidnance in Ireland, in respect of their having 
held any public offices or employments of a 
civil nature, and also for the charge of widows’ 
pensions, for the year 1818.” 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 5,000/., be 
granted to his Majesty, (or lepairing damages 
done to the sea walls at Portsmouth and Haslar 
by the late violent storm.” 

Bank Restriction Bn.r,.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought in the Bank Restriction 
Continuance Bill.—It was read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time on Friday 
next. 

Bankers’ Notes The Chancellor of 

the Exchequer brought in the Bankers’ Note* 
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Bill.—It was read a first time, and ordered to 
be read a second time on Monday the 20th of 
April. 

Surgery Regulation Bill.] The fol¬ 
lowing petition of the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons in Ireland, was presented and read. 
“ That the petitioners having seen the copy of 
a bill for regulating the practice of surgery 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, lately introduced into the 
house, humbly beg leave to submit the follow¬ 
ing statement; the petitioners are far from ob¬ 
jecting to the principle of the bill, so far as it 
is calculated to restrain persons from prac¬ 
tising surgery for lucre or profit, whose quali¬ 
fications and fitness thereto have not been ascer- 
tained by a competent tribunal; and it is mani¬ 
festly just and expedient that all regularly edu¬ 
cated surgeons should be placed on an equal 
footing in any and every part of his Majesty’s 
dominions; but the petitioners humbly submit, 
that the power of" granting diplomas on the 
mere test of an examination is liable to much 
abuse, and it was upon the proof that such 
abuses did actually exist, that his Majesty was 
graciously pleased to grant letters patent bear¬ 
ing date the l lth of February 178 I,constituting 
certain persons therein named a corporation, 
by the title of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Ireland, empowering the court of examiners 
of the said college, to grant letters testimonial, 
or diploma, but restraining them bom admit¬ 
ting to an examination for such diploma any 
person who had not served an apprenticeship, 
for the full term of five years, to a regularly- 
educated surgeon; although the petitioners have 
every reason to be satisfied with the result of a 
regulation, which, by obliging the student in 
suigery to devote a suitable portion of his time 
to the study of the various duties of his pro¬ 
fession, assures to him, at least, the oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring knowledge, still they are 
far fiom afikming that this mode of suigical 1 
education is exclusively to be prefix red; they 
obseivc however with pleasure, that the prin¬ 
ciple of education by apprenticeship lias ken 
fully recognized by the other colleges, and has 
unitoiinly been acted upon bv those able sur¬ 
geons who administci the public hospitils of 
London, and whose talents and acquuements 
have illustrated the character of Bntish surgery 
in every quarter of the civilized woild; the 
petitioners humbly submit to the consideration 
of the house, that the Royal Colleges of Sur¬ 
geons of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, can¬ 
not be consideied as being placed upon a foot¬ 
ing of equality, so long as the Dublin college 
is restrained fiom granting of diplomas, except 
upon a service of live years, while the colleges 
of London and Edinburgh have the power of 
granting them at their discretion; in such a 
State of things, it is obvious that the Royal 
Colleges of London and Edinburgh can at any 
time assure to themselves a monopoly, not only 
in the granting of diplomas, but in the edu- 
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cation of candidates, since a legal qualification 
to practise will always be sought where it can 
be obtained at the least expense of time, la- 
boub, and money; if, on the other hand, it 
should be deemed advisable so to alter the 
charter of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, as to place all the colleges upon an 
equality, in respect to the power of granting 
diplomas, the petitioners humbly submit that 
such an arrangement would, k by increasing the 
facilities of obtaining a mere legal qualification 
to practise, eventually give rise to a competi¬ 
tion between the colleges, which would lower 
the standard of professional attainment in the 
empire; it has been stated, that the. compe¬ 
tency of the candidate can be ascertained by 
the test of an examination, and that the skill 
and integrity of the examiners stand as a de¬ 
fence between the candidate and the public ;■ 
but to this the petitioners humbly beg leave to 
object, first, that as surgery must be considered 
in the light of a practical art, as well as of a 
science, that oral examination can scarcely be 
considered a test of professional competency; 
secondly, that it is proved by experience, that 
tests of this kind have a strong tendency to dege¬ 
nerate into matters of mere form,inasmuch as die 
indolence, if not the good-nature of mankind, in 
affairs which do not touch their inteiests or their 
passions, lead them insensibly to mitigate the 
strictness of their scrutiny; thirdly, that, strong 
as they feel in the rectitude of their own mo¬ 
tives, the petitionei s would nevei theless decline 
being placed in a situation in which their in¬ 
terests might too frequently be found in opposi¬ 
tion to their duty; and they feel themselves 
strengthened in this decision fiom having ob¬ 
served, that in another country, in which medi¬ 
cal degiecs have been confcried upon the mere 
test of an examination, that a competition among 
the universities has produced the dangerous 
abuse of granting diplomas tor a certain consi¬ 
deration to persons residing in a distant country, 
and of whose professional qualifications the ex¬ 
aminers could have no knowledge; in proof 
and illustration of the ill consequences which 
must result fiom equalizing the privileges an¬ 
nexed to diplomas obtained upon unequal terms 
ot sti vice; the petitioners are prepared to ad¬ 
duce evidence before the house, that there are 
at this moment in Ireland persons possessed of 
diplomas fiom the Royal College in London, 
who hare obtained them within a period of 
eighteen months from the commencement of 
their professional education, and who have never 
within the course of that time enjoyed the ad¬ 
vantage of attending to the practice of a public 
hospital; should the proposed bill pass into a 
law, such persons would be eligible to the situ, 
ations of surgeons to county infirmaries; and it is 
well known that the appointment to such situa¬ 
tions is confei ied by persons who are, from their 
situations in life, unable to appreciate the pro- 
fessional attainments of the candidates, and to' 
whom a legal qualification to practise must be 
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considered as a sufficient title to their confi¬ 
dence ; the petitioners therefore humbly pray» 
that if it shall be deemed expedient to place the 
surgical profession in Ireland upon a different 
footing from that in which it was placed by the 
charter of incorporation of the year 1784, that 
the house will, in its wisdom, provide that the 
ualifications necessary for becoming a candi- 
ate, and the amount or the fee paid on receiving 
the diploma, shall be equalized in the United 
Kingdpm, and shall be regulated by law.” 

Mr. Courtenay then moved the second reading 
of this bill. The hon. member animadverted on 
the danger of suffering ignorant and unqualified 
persons to practise, since but a small proportion 
of the public could foi m a correct opinion of 
their t;dents and abilities. He thought the pre¬ 
sent bill was adapted to obviate this danger. 

* That part of the act of the 5th of Elizabeth 
which prevented persons from exercising certain 
trades without having served an apprenticeship, was 
repealed by the 54th Geo. 111. e. 96, which, how¬ 
ever, contains a saving clause as to the customs of 
the city of London. 

The hon. baronet remarks, that it had recently 
become the fashion to deprecate the statute of ap¬ 
prentices. With great submission, it may be ob¬ 
served, that the impolicy of that act was seen and 
acknowledged above a century ago. 

3d Modern Reports, p. 317.—Judge Dolben said, 
that “ no encouragement was ever given to prose¬ 
cutions upon the statute 5 Eli/, and that it would be 
for the common good if it were repealed; for no 
greater punishment could be to the seller, than to 
expose to sale goods ill-wiought, for by such means 
he would never sell more.” 

2 Salk. 613. The Queen v. Maddox.—It was held 
by the court, “ that upon indictments on the sta¬ 
tute of 5 Eliz. the following of a trade for seven 
years was sufficient without any binding; this be¬ 
ing a hard law.”—And so held in Lord Raymond, 
738. 

Rennard anil Chase, Brewers, 1 Bur. Rep. p. 2. 
—Lord Mansfield. “ It hath been well observed 
that this act (viz. 5 Eliz. cap. 4.) is, 1. A penal law. 

2. It is a restraint on natural right. 3. It i' contrary 
to the general right given by the common law of this 
kingdom. 4. The policy upon which this act was 
made, is from experience become doubtful. Bail 
and unskilful workmen are rarely prosecuted. This 
act was made early in the rcigu of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the great number of manufacturers, wlm took 
refuge in England after the Duke of Alva's perse¬ 
cution, had brought trade and commerce with them, 
and enlarged our notions. The restraint ini induced 
by this law has been thought unfavourable ; and the 
judges, by a liberal interpretation, have extended I 
the qualification for exercising the trade much be¬ 
yond the letter of it, and confined the penally and 
prohibition to cases precisely within the express let¬ 
ter.” 

Accordingly, it was held by the courts, that the 3111 
of Eliz. did not affect a trade which was not in ex¬ 
istence at or prior to that time. In a qui tam action, 
Pride v, Stubbs, (reported in the 2d vol. of Camp- 
Bell's cases at Nisi Prius, p. 397.) Lord Eltenborough 
said, that it did not extend to the trade of coach- 
making, as “ the trade of a coachmaker did not 
exist in England in the 5th of Elizabeth. The 
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Sir C. Mottck thought, that the adoption of 
this measure would be inconsistent with justice 
and sound judgment, as well as with the con¬ 
duct of that house, which had recently abo¬ 
lished the restrictions imposed by the laws of 
Elizabeth, upon the subject of trade. He was 
not among those who deprecated the policy 
of the laws which subjected to a pecuniary 
penalty those who set up particular trades, 
without having served an apprenticeship to 
them: such laws were, in his opinion, neces¬ 
sary to secure to society persons of competent 
skill in the mechanical pi ofessions. But it had 
recently become the fashion to deprecate those 
Jaws, and, therefore, they were repealed about 
four years ago # . Would it, then, become parlia¬ 
ment, after acceding to that repeal, upon the 
ground of removing undue restrictions, to adopt 

Queen went ou horseback to open the very pailiu- 
ment at which this statute passed; and she used fre¬ 
quently afterwards, on occasions of state, to ride be¬ 
hind the Earl of Leicester. Coaches were not known 
in England till the middle of Elizabeth’s reign.” 

Burn’s Justice.—“ So detrimental was this statute 
thought, that by 15 Car. IT. all persons spinning oi 
making cloth of hemp or flax, or nets for fishing, oi 
storm or cordage, might exercise those tiadis with¬ 
out serving apprenticeships—And so little did the 
legislature, at subsequent periods, think that any be¬ 
nefit was to be denied from the siatute of 5 F.liza- 
beth ; or that manufactures were made beltei, or 
improved by this restiaiot;—and the minds of men 
being more liberal, that trade should, as much as 
possible, be flung open ; it was enacted, by 6 and 7 
VV. III. f lint any apprentice discoloring two persons 
guillyof coming, so as they are convicted, shall be 
deemed a freeman, and may rxeicisc his tiadc as if 
he had served out his time.” 

And, in order still stronger to shew lioiv little the 
legislature thought that the seven years’binding un¬ 
proved manufactures, it was enacted, by 3 Geo. III. 
cap. 8. that “ all officers, manners, and soldiers who 
have been employed in his Majesty’s sendee, and not 
d< sorted, may exercise such trades as they are apt 
for, in anv town or place.” 

So dangerous and fatal had been the evil of com¬ 
binations and conspiracies amongst |Oiirueyim n, 
that, in psi titular instances, as m trades where 
many hands were uquired and very little skill, as 
dying, and such like, the legislature made express 
laws to gne relief to masleis The 17 G< o. III. 
cap. 7; enabled dyers, in Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, 
and Kent, toemplov loiirueymen who had not served 
appientier slops.—And to sot h a pitch had this mis- 
ohief, in the Wi-t Puling of Yoikslnre increased, bv 
the ennspiiacies f.iedit.u. <1 by the 5th ot Eliz. that 
it went to the tot il annihilation of our staple manu¬ 
factures, and iiery other trade, which hoped for 
success not mily by (he home, hut fiotn foreign con¬ 
sumption.-See I he report from the eonmiitlcc of 

t.he House ot ('nmmoi)s, on the woollen trade and 
manufacture of these kingdoms, ou the 4th of July 
131)6. 

Lord Coke says: “ At the common law, no man 
could be prohibited from working in any lawful 
trade ; for the law abhors idleness, the mother of all 
evil —Otium oiniwim vit'orum Mater —and especially 
in young men, who ought iu their youth (which is 
theii seed time) to learn lawful sciences and trades. 
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a measure which proposed to invest certain 
corporations with the power of deciding who 
should or should not practise surgery?" Such 
restrictions could only be tolerated upon the 
ground that it was necessary to provide against 
unskilful practitioners; but no such necessity 
was shewn to exist; and if it existed, how did 
this bill piopose to ren cdy the evil? Why, 
merely by making it obligatory upon persons 
to submit to an examination before certain col¬ 
leges. But what guarantee did such examina¬ 
tion afford to the public for competent prac¬ 
titioners ? The usual examination before the 
college of surgeons was conducted in a very 
loose and slovenly manner. Then, as to the 
college of surgeons in Edinburgh, the fee for 
a testimonial or diploma there was, in the 
first stage, about 3()/.; but, in a subsequent 
stage, tne fees required were 250/., and those 
fees were exacted by the mere by-law, or in¬ 
ternal authority of the college. Was the 
house, under all these circumstances, prepared 
to compel every Candidate for the practice 
of surgeiy, to appeal to these colleges, and 
to depend upon their will foi the right to pui - 
sue his profession } lie had. no objection to a 
law to regulate the practice of surgery, and to 
prevent the evil of improper practitioners; but 
he thought the hon, mover had begun at the 
wrong end; for, instead of pioposing a mea¬ 
sure at the instance of the public, for whose 
benefit such a measure ought to be adopted, he 
brought it forward at the instance of the college 
of surgeons of London, whose benefit it was 
calculated to promote.—lie should therefoic 
move as an amendment “ that the bill be lead a 
second time this day six months.” 

Mr. (V. Dundas stated, that tlve fee required 
by the college of suigeons of Edinburgh, horn a 
person desiring to practise as a licentiate, was 
only 5/.; but that anyone requiring (and this 
was wholly voluntary) to be adnnttc d as a mem¬ 
ber of that corporation, which admission would 
entitle him to ceitain advantages for himself, 
bis widow, and his children, was called upon 

which are profitable to the commonwealth, whereof 
flu v might reap the In nefit in their old age ; fur 
“ idle in youth, poor m age.” 

And therefore the common law itbhors all mono¬ 
polies. which prohibit any from working m anv law¬ 
ful trade. And that appears in 2 I fen. V 5. b— ■ 
A dyer was hound not to u-e the dyer's craft tor two 
years: and there Judge Hall held “ that he ho;id 
was a t. nst the common law; and by a —.1 it the 
plaintiff was there, lie should gotopuson till he paid 
a fine to the King.” \nd see 7 Edw. Ill 65 b. 

“ And, if he who takes upon himself to ork is uu 
skilful, his ignorance is a sufficient punishment to 
liiin. for Impel it u e\t maxima- mecan ’< arum ptrna el 
quilibet qutrrit in •/urhbet arte, peri to* ;—which is, that 
want of skill is the greatest punish men t of iru cha- 
nics; for every body will employ those who are the 
best skilled in their business. All I, if any on takes 
upon himself to work, and spoils it, an action on the 
ease lies agaiust him.’’ 
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to pay 250/. for the benefit of the general 

Capbiin Waldevrave mentioned a case which 
had come to his knowledge, and which seemed, 
in his opinion, to shew the necessity of making 
some provision that the people should not be 
exposed to the danger of incompetent medical 
practitioners. This case had occurred in his 
own neighbourhood, (Bedford) where, upon 
the regular surgeons refusing to inoculate for 
the small pox, conceiving vaccination prefer¬ 
able, some people were, through prejudice and 
imposition, induced to apply to chemists, and 
other unqualified persons, who inoculated for 
the small pox, and the consequence was, that 
the contagion spread so rapidly, that, in one 
parish, soo persons were infected by it. 

Mr. Peel icpiobated the idea'of legislating 
upon a single fact, however respectably authen¬ 
ticated. He entertained insuperable objections 
to the regulation proposed by his hon. friend. 
Tn the Inst place, he considered it as raising ait 
obstruction to the free <_x -rcise to which every 
man in this country was entitled, of his own 
abilities in that way for whi -h he d >emed him¬ 
self best qualified. As far as th * bill applied, 
as a measu. e of regulation to lid rid, he b-lteved 
it to be quite unnecessary. Tne effect or a 
measure like tne p-esent, would only be, in his 
opinion, to m ike the payment of a lee, the 
amount of which mus 1 . continue in the dis¬ 
cretion of the constituent body, the ultimate 
test ol adequate qualifications. With respect, 
indeed, to Ireland, lie believed that the system 
of probition established there was the best that 
could b- devised, requiring, like die ordinances 
of the English universities, a ceitain period of 
lesid -ncc. independent of other cii cumstances, 
and of oial xmitnation. In the couise of his 
o.vu e :p'nance in th..t ounry he ha 1 never 
lieu a any complaint of want of sk.il in the 
pi.KMtic. 1 . is ot surgery; and another objection 
which lie felt to this bill was, its necessary 
ope .non in confining the practice of ntrivvdery 
to tegular surgeons to tne exclusion of women*. 

* It appears singular, when we consider the in¬ 
stinctive modesty ot the 'e\, that midwifery should 
be so little practised by wo.licit. It must liav._ been 
difliei’ll at tirst. to de\ la’e 'rumemploying f rales in 
a lepaiimeiit to which de ieiey settns ,.<culiaiiv to 
liaie allotted them. In *lio»c parts ot Ihe world 
where science was lirst cultita* d. tilt praeoe. «.is 
solely committed to women. T mt tn>> a-ieient He¬ 
brew and Fuypti.in m moos inpIoV*-l neirown sex 
on these occasion-, is i' ■ 'e-.t fiuui ii : es">, cli. 38. 
vcr. 27, and Ksudu e'i. I. u< 1 >. ah respect 
to the (.recks, 0.. Potter ...foi ills n- ; hat he am lent 
Uheuiaus us-d none bo' m 11 uii.iwivis, U bema fc>r- 
bilden by one of toctr laws, that women oi si a es 
shoub 1 have any •onctm in the stu lv or pi i. ioe 
of physi . This pr uiug ver\ faial to many women, 
whose modestv s.itterid them not toen-.usl ibent- 
selves u, the hands of ineu Ou-‘ \gtiodice disguised 
herself in man’s ciothes, to study poysic und“i a 
profesosr called Heruphilus ; and having attained ta 
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He believed that the present bill war. the child 
of the late attorney-general, who tunsferred it 
to the lion, and learned mover, by whom, with 
all his paternal care for the bantling, it had not, 
he was sorry to say, been much amended 01 
improved. 

Sir John Newport was averse to the bill, on 
the ground of its tendency to destioy compe¬ 
tition, and to reduce the ultimate test of ability 
to the payment of an aibitrary fee. The exa¬ 
mination would become a meie formality. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he was not disposed to 
pi ess the bill against the sense of the house. 

Mr. J). Gilbert said, that, although he con¬ 
sidered the present measure objectionable, he 
thought that some plan should be devised to 
guard against those abuses, which, he feared, 
were too general. 

General Hart said, that this was one of the 
most exceptionable measures ever submitted to 
pailianu-nt. Its framers might with equal pio- 
pnety have demanded, that the surgeons of the 
united kingdom should pass through a cer¬ 
tain turnpike and pay toll, in order to qualify 
them for the exercise of their functions, as to 
regulate their efficiency by such a test as was 
now pioposed. 

The amendment was then cairied, by which 
the Bill was lost. 

Employment of the Poor.] Mr. Alderman 
Wood rose to move for leave to bring in a bill 
for the encouragement of the fisheries, manu¬ 
factures, and commerce of the united kingdom. 
Ilis object was to promote the employment of 
labour in the different branches of industiy 
pointed out in the title of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker said, that no motion of this 
natuie could be entertained, unless it grew out 
of some proceeding by a committee of the 
whole house. 

Mr. Alderman Wood then altered the tei ms 
of his motion, and moved, that the subject 
matter of his bill be submitted to the consideia- 
tion of a committee of the whole house. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that as far as he un- 
dei stood the nature of his hon. friend’s bill, it 
was not merely to amend the acts which re¬ 
gulated the Irish trade and fisheries; but, by 
extending die main provisions of those acts to 
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this country, to do away with the 6th of George 
I. for preventing the foimation of joint stock 
companies, and to innovate considerably on the 
whole commercial system of Great Britain. The 
bill, as it appeared to him, would, if passed, 
enable any number of individuals to form them¬ 
selves into a joint stock company, and to enter 
upon any undertaking, on the mere responsi¬ 
bility of each subscriber, to the amount of his 
interest or share in such undertaking. He was 
aware that such a law had beneficially existed 
with respect to Ireland ; but In every view which 
he could take of the subject, lie could not but 
regai d it as so extremely inapplicable to the 
situation of this part of the empire, that he felt 
it his duty to intimate to his hon. friend that he 
! should oppose it in every stage. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he was desirous 
that the bill should be brought in, if it were 
merely for the purpose of examining in a com¬ 
mittee the proposed amendments of the acts of 
the 21st, 22d, and 26 th of the king relating to 
Ireland. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that all he had meant 
to say was, that the bill was entirely new, as 
far as it went to legislate for England. 

Sir J. Newport wished the question to be 
entertained, without expressing at the present 
moment any decided opinion on its merits. 
From his own knowledge, he was satisfied that 
such companies had proved very beneficial to 
Ireland, in encouraging the employment of 
capital. 

Mix Finlay observed, that a similar practice 
prevailed abroad, but here he was convinced 
that it would be attended with the greatest pos¬ 
sible disadvantage to trade and commerce. lie 
hoped the worthy alderman would so separate 
the two objects, that if what related to England 
were rejected, that which related to It eland 
might remain. 

Mr. 1). Gilbert considered the measure to be 
one which would affect a fundamental principle 
in our commercial system, and, therefore, it 
would require the most deliberate attention of 
the house. 

The motion for a committee was then ap¬ 
pointed for Monday next. 

Scotch Burghs,.] The Lord Advocate rose 


a competent skill in that art, .she levcaled herself to 
hi r (.mii sex, who agiecd with one consent to employ 
none besides her. The- lest of the faculty, di - 
plL.iscd at tht'ir want of business, cite d liei before 
the court of Areopagus, as one that eonupted mm’s 
wives. To obviate this accusation? she discoveicd 
tier s' x j upon which the faculty prosecuted her with 
■ real eagerness, as violating the laws, and cncioach- 
,ng upou the prerogative of the men; when, to pre¬ 
vent hel rain, the piiucipal matrons of the city 
came ini') emut, and addnsscd themsvlus to tLc 
judgfs, t( liing them, '* that they were not husbands, 
last eneniic-, who were going to condemn the pel son 
jLo v.horn they owed their lives.” Upon tins the 
Athenians repealed the old law, and permitted free 
women to umlcitake this employment. (Antkj. 


of Greece, vol. 2. p. 22 k)— With regard to the Fo- 
niaiis, we lind that the word obstetnx and the word 
ninliin arc synonymous in the books of the ancient 
luwyeis. “ Awiis tie prcrgnatione dubitahir, yumi/i/c 
obilctiiifi, ul c\t mullin', lentrem jukentw mspicere." 
(Ulpian, lih, 1.) [>r. Fiund says, that Paulus (who 
lived in the Severn h Century, and who is the last of 
the- Grcrk elussic.il physicians) seems to he the 
fust nistone.■ upon record, of a professed mun- 
tiitilu hc, lei so lie waseallid by the Arabians, and 
accordingly lie begins his book with disordeis in¬ 
cident to pregnant women. (Mist, of Physic- v. 1. 
p. Ib'.K) In latter times, the obstetriek art has been 
txcicised chi lly by men; hut, in France, midwives are 
verygcncrally employed. They are called seines femmes y 
and uc regularly educated for their office. 
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to move for leave to bring in a bill to regulate 
the funds of the Royal Rurgl]8 of Scotland. He 
observed, that this measure would partially re¬ 
vive the obsolete laws of that country, which 
called the magistrates to account lor the revenues 
of the burghs in the court of exchequer. In 
addition to this, it would oblige them to submit 
their accounts annually, and empower the bur¬ 
gesses, if they saw grounds of an improvident 
I'Xpediture, to make representations to the 
court, which, on the, complaint of five bur¬ 
gesses, would be autboiizcd to control the pay¬ 
ments. He would, therefore, move “ that leave 
be given to bring in a bill for better regu¬ 
lating the mode of accounting for the common 
good and revenues of the Royal Burghs of 
Scotland, and for controlling ana preventing the 
undue expenditure thereof.” 

Lord Archibald Hamilton congratulated the 
house, and more particularly the countty with 
which he was immediately connected, that, at 
length, after all the petitions which had been 
presented, all the complaints of abuse arid 
bankruptcy, the learned lord admitted, what 
before he had uniformly denied, that the Royal 
Buighs had very just reason to complain of 
serious injuries. For more than thirty years 
Scotland had been asking this boon of the house: 
but no longer ago than last session, the learned 
lord hail denied that there was any necessity for 
the measure. He was rejoiced that redress would 
be afforded at last, but he considered it redress 
of a very partial nature. The complaints had 
been, not only that the burghs had no control 
ovei their funds, that they were dissipated, and 
ii'iidered unavailing; but that the burgesses had no 
voice or control in the election of the magis¬ 
trates, who disposed of their funds and pi opeity. 
That grievance, it seemed, the learned lord 
meant to leave wholly untouched. He regretted 
that the noble lord had so long delayed his 
measuie. Two months ago, lie (lord Hamilton) 
had stated his irffemion of calling the house to 
a consideration of the subject at large; (sec 
page 400), but he gave up his intention, in con- 
sequence of the learned lord stating, tli.it he 
h id long had it in contemplation to introduce a 
measure of this nature; yet, from that time to 
the present, they had heard nothing on the 
subject, and this bill seemed to embrace only a 
pait of the evil—it did not reach the self-elec¬ 
tion of magistrates, in some cases for life, and 
the dissipation of the funds consequent on that 
self-election. The learned lord had spoken of 
statutes that were unoperative. Why were 
they unoperative? Because they were over¬ 
whelmed by the corruption which marked the 
burghs in Scotland, and which now called for 
this measure. Corruption had long been con¬ 
tinued ; and from it those abuses, which the 
learned lord now meant partially to remedy, 
bad proceeded. lie hoped the learned lord 
would have the bill circulated among those 
who, like himself, were deeply interested in the 
measuie. In conclusion, the noble lord inquired 
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whether the bill had been submitted to the 
judges of Scotland, as he had understood it 
would be; and, also, what period the learned 
lord meant to give, before he moved the second 
reading ? 

The Lord Advocate replied, that no one was 
responsible for this measure but himself. A 
noble friend of his, (lord Castlerengh) had 
stated, that the judges would be consulted; but 
the bill had not been submitted to them, 
though the opinions of others had been re¬ 
quested, that it might not come in a crude 
shape before the house. -That was the reason 
of the delay that had taken place, together with 
some peculiar circumstances that affected him¬ 
self. lie had said, that the measure had been 
long in contemplation, but he denied that he had 
said it had been long in contemplation, and 
then delayed. As to statutes in abeyance, {hear, 
hear, from Sir J. Newport,) he excused the hon. 
baronet, he could not know the law of-Scotland ; 
but the noble lord knew that there were ancient 
statutes in Scotland, which, by non-observance 
ceased to be operative. (Lord Archibald Ha¬ 
milton said, he had not denied, but only re¬ 
gretted it.) The complaint of delay was with¬ 
out foundation: he had never stated that the 
measure would go to alter the ancient consti¬ 
tution of the burghs, but only to regulate their 
funds ; he had given due notice of this; those, 
therefore, who complained of having been mis¬ 
led and delayed, might have brought forward 
a measure with other objects, if they had thought 
propci. He had never stated that the i oyal burghs 
had nothing to complain of: what he had said, 
he was still prepared to maintain, namely, that 
it was impossible to introduce any general mea¬ 
sure to regulate the election of magistrates in 
those burghs, without abrogating the whole 
system of the laws by which they were at 
piesent affected. He thought that the bill was 
sufficiently wide to cure all the grievances com¬ 
plained of, as to the mismanagement of the 
funds; but it certainly was not intended, like 
some ol the measures proposed by the noble 
loid, as a mere stalking-horse for parliamentary 
refotm. As to time, he proposed that the bill 
should be printed, and read a second time, 
three veiks hence, or next session, if it suited 
the noble lord better: he had no wish to hurry 
the measure. 

Sir J. Newport was astonished at the opinion 
ex pi essed by die learned lord, that statutes could 
become of no effect from mere desuetude. He 
lecollected that a very high authority in Ireland 
(Lord Kilwarden) had expressed great repre¬ 
hension at such a notion being broached at the 
bar; he said, that the thing was quite impossi¬ 
ble ; tliat where a statute could be produced, it 
was binding on the com t. It was not the courts, 
but the legisiatuie alone, that could render astatute 
unoperative. As to the bill in question, it was 
inefficient, inasmuch as it left the conti ol of the 
funds in the v«iy body that had committed the 
abuse. 


T t 
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The Lord Advocate said, the hon. baronet 
tvas, no doubt, well skilled in the law of Ireland 
and England, and it was no reproach that he 
should be ignorant of that of Scotland. But it 
had been admitted by the legislature itself, that, 
in Scotland, obsolete statutes ceased to be law. 
As to the bill he proposed, its chief object was 
to give the burgesses at large the right of in* 
specting the accounts of the magistrates. 

Mr. Finlay thought, that the bill would be of 
no use if it were only to compel the lodging of 
accounts in the Exchequer: the great object 
was, that the accounts should be public—that 
they should be circulated through the burghs 
to which they related, and not merely placed 
among the lawyers in the exchequer. He 
agreed, that the remedy was difficult; but the 
disease was dangerous, and required some at¬ 
tempts for its cure. 

The Lord Advocate explained, that his pur¬ 
pose was, that the accounts should be open to 
the inspection of the burgesses. 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 
It was immediately brought in, read a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time on Friday, 
the l st of May. It was in these words. 

“ Whereas oy an act of the parliament of 
Scotland, made in the year 1535, intituled, ‘Of 
the chusing officiare3 in burgh, and bringing of 
the compts of their commoun gudes zeiily in 
the checker,’ all provosts, baillies, and alder¬ 
men of burrowes, were oidered to bring yearly 
to the chequer, at the day set for giving of their 
compts, their compt buiks of their common 
gudes, to be seen and considered by the lords 
auditores, gif the samen be spended for the com¬ 
mon weil of the burgh, or not: 

And whereas by another act of the parliament 
of Scotland, made in the year 1693, in the fifth 
year of the reign of King William and Queen 
Mary, intituled, ‘An act anent the common 
good of royal burrows,’ it is enacted, ‘ That as 
well for what is past as in time coming, their 
majesties will give commissions, one or more, to 
such persons as they shall be pleased to nomi¬ 
nate, to enquire into the condition and state of 
the common good and revenues whatsoever, of 
all the royal burghs, and how the same hath been 
heretofore or shall be hereafter employed or mis. 
employed, and to call the malversers and mis- 
employers to make account, and to ordain and 
decern them, and every one of them, to refund 
and repay or otherways repair the burgh or 
or burghs by them lesed, as the said commis¬ 
sioners shall find them liable and every burgh 
royal is thereby ordered to give into exchequer 
a stated account of their public good and reve¬ 
nue, and of the whole debts ana burdens and 
incumbrances that affected the same, betwixt 
and the first day of November then 
next; and by the said fast recited act sundry 
regulations are made respecting the contracting 
debts, and granting bonds for the same by the 
magistrates and councils, as is therein particularly 
mentioned; 
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And whereas although the magistrates and 
councils of the royal burghs of Scotland may 
have stated and audited yearly an account of 
their receipts and expenditure of the common 
good and revenues of their respective burghs, 
under the direction and management of their 
immediate predecessors in office, yet they have 
not been in use of clearing such accounts yearly 
in exchequer, as directed by the first recited 
act, made m the year 1535: in respect of which, 
doubts have arisen, whether the provisions of the 
said act, so far as respects the accounting in ex¬ 
chequer, are now in force: 

And whereas no commission, in terms of the 
last recited act made in the year 1693, was ever 
issued: 

And whereas it is expedient that one and the 
same mode of accounting should take place, and 
be followed by all and each of the royal burghs 
of Scotland, and that regular accounts of the re¬ 
ceipts and expenditure of the common good and 
revenues of all and each of those burghs, should 
be stated, audited, and cleared, and the respec¬ 
tive magistrates and council discharged or ac¬ 
quitted of the management of those funds, as 
publicly as may be : 

And whereas it is also expedient that theie 
should be the means of preventing the misem- 
ployment of the common good and revenues of 
the said royal burghs, and of controlling the 
undue and lavish expenditure thereof: 

Be it therefore enacted, that from and after 
a particular account of the annual 
receipt and expenditure of the common good 
and revenues of the several royal burghs of Scot¬ 
land, under the direction and management of 
their respective magistrates and councils, made 
up to the annually, shall be stated, 

iven in, and audited, under the direction and 
uring the administration of their respective ini' 
mediate successors in office, within calen¬ 
dar months after the said and that in 

the following manner; (to wit) That the said ac¬ 
counts, when prepared, shall, with the vouchers, 
be remitted to auditors, to be named by the 
magistrates and council of each of the said se¬ 
veral burghs, one half of them to be merchants 
and the other half tradesmen ; and that the num¬ 
ber in Edinburgh shall be sixteen, according to 
the present usage in that burgh, and in all the 
other burghs the number shall consist of at least 
auditors; and with respect to such burghs 
who have been in use to appoint more than 
auditors, the usual number shall continue to be 
observed: Provided always, that no pei son who 
was either a member of council during the period 
of the account, or a member of the then present 
council, shall be one of the auditors aforesaid. 

And be it enacted, that the said annual ac¬ 
counts shall remain in the custody of the respec¬ 
tive town clerks, for the inspection of the bur¬ 
gesses, for previous to the meeting 

of the auditors, of which public notice shall be 
given to the burgesses by beat of drum, on a 
market day, at least previous to the 
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day of such meeting; and the respective town 
cleiks are hereby authorized and required to 
give such inspection to every burgess demanding 
the same, without fee or reward, under the pe¬ 
nalty of to be levied and applied in 

the same manner as is hereinafter directed with 
respect to the penalties on magistrates and 
councils not transmitting their accounts to the 
court of exchequer. 

And be it enacted, that as soon as the said 
auditors shall have reported the state of each 
annual account to the magistrates and council of 
each burgh, and after such report shall have been 
approved of by the said magistrates and council 
respectively, a true copy of the account, audited 
as aforesaid, certified as such by the chief magi¬ 
strate and town clerk, shall be transmitted to the 
king’s remembrancer in the court of exchequer 
in Scotland, who is hereby required to receive 
and preserve, and to give a receipt for the same, 
and also to give inspection thereof to any person 
whatever demanding the same, upon payment 
of a fee of and the said king’s remem¬ 

brancer shall give copies of such accounts, upon 
payment of the usual tecs paid for copies of 
papers. 

And be it enacted, that the barons of his ma¬ 
jesty’s court of exchequer in Scotland shall have 
the sole jurisdiction in bringing the magistrates 
and town councils of the loyal burghs of Scot¬ 
land to account for the due administration and 
management of the common good and revenues 
of the same; and the said barons are hereby 
authorized and required to judge and determine 
in a summary manner in any complaint which 
may be bi ought before them, at the instance 
of any or more burgesses, in manner 

and to the effect hereinafter mentioned. 

And be it enacted, that in the event of any 
of the magistrates or councils of the respec¬ 
tive burghs failing and neglecting to get the ac¬ 
counts of their immediate predecessors stated 
and settled, or neglecting to transmit a copy 
thereof, certified as aforesaid, to the king’s re¬ 
membrancer in the said court of exchequei, such 
magistrates and councillors of each royal burgh 
so failing or neglecting, shall forfeit and pay for 
each offence, out of their own proper estate, the 
sum of sterling, with costs of suit; 

6 uch penalties and costs to be sued for and re¬ 
covered in the said court of exchequer, in the 
name of his majesty’s advocate for the time 
being. 

And be it enacted, that it shall and may be 
lawful for any two or more burgesses of any of 
the respective burghs, at any time within 
calendar months after any such annual account 
shall be presented in the court of exchequer, 
and they are hereby authorized, to biing a com¬ 
plaint or information in the said corn t, stating 
objections that articles of the common good have 
been omitted to be stated, or that sums taken 
credit tor have not bond fide been expended, or 
have been improperly applied to and for the use 
and benefit ot the then magistrates and council- 
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lors, or of their predecessors in office, or in any 
other corrupt and unjustifiable manner, and 
upon calendar months notice or service of 
such complaint, the respective magistrates and 
councillors shall be bound to give in answers 
thereto, and produce therewith the voucher or 
vouchers of the article or articles of the account 
contained and objected to in such complaint or 
information ; and the barons of exchequer are 
hereby nuthoi ized and required to give judgment 
in suen complaints or informations, in a summary 
manner with costs of suit; and if the said court 
shall find and determine that the items or sums 
of money contained and objected to in the said 
accounts, have not been bond fide expended, or 
have been improperly applied, to and for the use 
of the then magistrates and councillors, or their 
predecessors in office, or in any other corrupt 
and unjustifiable manner, then and in every such 
case, the magistrate or councillor, or magistrates 
and councillors, therein offending, shall be ad¬ 
judged to repay and make good to the respective 
burghs concerned in such complaint or informa¬ 
tion, out of his or their own private fortune and 
estate, and for which they shall be personally 
liable, for such loss and damage as the common 
good of the said burgh shall, by the judgment of 
the said court, be found to hare sustained : Pro¬ 
vided always, and it is hereby provided and de¬ 
clared, that no such complaint or information 
shall be brought into court or entertained, until 
sufficient caution shall be found in the court of 
exchequer by such complainers for paying costs 
of suit, in case they shall not make good or pre¬ 
vail in their complaint. 

And be it further enacted, that if the persons 
preferring such complaint or information shall 
discontinue or neglect to prosecute the same 
with due diligence, or shall die before judgment 
given, then and in every such case it shall and 
may be lawful for any other two or more bur¬ 
gesses ot the respective burgh against whose ma¬ 
gistrates and council any such complaint or in¬ 
formation shall have been brought, and they are 
hereby authorized, topioceed in and carry on 
the aforesaid complaint or information, until it 
shall be finally determined, in the same manner 
as if they had been the original complainers; 
provided always, that these other twi or more 
burgesses shall previously find sufficient caution 
for payment of costs, in manner and to the effect 
before-mentioned. 

And be it further enacted, That in the event 
of no objection being made to any of the annual 
accounts as aforesaid, within calendar 

months after they shall have been transmitted to 
and lodged in exchequer, it shall not be com¬ 
petent thereafter to object to such accounts ; 
and the magistrates and councils concerned shall 
be acquitted and discharged of their intermis¬ 
sions with and management ot the public good 
and revenues of the respective yeais for which 
accounts have been audited and lodged in the 
exchequer in manner aforesaid, either in the 
case of no objection being made within the 
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said calendar month;;, 01 in the case of j ur.es condescended on in the said act, shall not 

their being acquitted by the said comt of ex- be found to be just, true and real; and in any 
chequer on a complaint when objection., shall I of the said cases, the said contractois and sub- 
have been made. scribers shall be personally liable, they and their 

And be it enacted, That the magistrates ..nd heirs and successors, in their private fortunes, 
councils of the afbnsaid loyal bmghs shall not to relieve and disburthcu the town of the said 
be entitled to feu or alienate propeity in any debts; and that by decreet of the lords of scs- 
other manner than by public roup or auction, of sion at the instance of any burgesses of any of 
which calendar months notice shall the said burghs who have borne the office ol 

be given in of the newspapers printed provost, baillie or dean of guild, within the 

at Edinburgh, and the newspapers of the other same, but prejudice always to the right and 
burghs lespcctivcly where the estates or subjects security of the party creditor, as likewise but 
lie, if any such newspapers are there printed, prejudice to any private person’s rights, as to 
and imon notice to the burgesses by beat of any of the said burghs, as accords/ is and shall 

1 1 • ° . i l r t *■* / nr - . i i n- 


drum Gays previous to cue roup or 

auction; excepting always areas for building 
within the said burghs, conform to plans and 
stated prices, which the said magistrates and 
council shall be entitled to sell and dispose of 
by private agreement: pi ovided always, That 
the terms on which such sales shall be made, 
shall be published to the burgesses 
months previous to the making such sales; and 
provided also, that no interdict shall be served 
upon the magistrates and council of such burgh, 
at the instance of any two or more buigesscs, 
which they arc heieby authorized to apply foi, 
to the couit of session or ordinal y, on the bills 
in time of vacation, they always finding suffi¬ 
cient caution for the payment of costs in the 
event of their application being found to be 
frivolous. 

And be it further enacted, That in future 
every collector or other person employed by or 
under the direction or authority of any magis¬ 
trate or councillor of any royal burgh of Scot¬ 
land, in the collection or levying of cess stent, 
or any public burden whatsoever, within any 
loyal burgh, shall separately and distinctly 
specify, at the time of levying, for what pur¬ 
pose, by what name, and on what account such 
sums or impositions are demanded from the 
burgesses and inhabitants of any royal burgh, 
and also shall be bound, and they aie heieby 
lcquiied to give inhumation, to any two or 
moie burgesses, of the yearly amount of the 
sums levied for every purpose on account of 
which the demand is made, under the penalty 
of to he sued for and applied in the 

same way and manner as hercinbcroie directed 
with respect to othci penalties. 

And be it furthci enacted. That so much of 
the aforesaid act, nude in the year 1 as 
enacts, ‘That it shall not be lawful for hue- 
after to the magictiatcs and town council of any 
burgh royal to contract any debt, cu give bond 
for the same,obliging them and then r.uco ssois 
in office, without a previous act nude in the 
town council, in their fullest convention, both 
of merchants and deacons of emits, condes¬ 
cending upon the causes and uses for which the 
said debts are continued, and b.mds ei 'ur I, 
ceitilying the aforesaid magistrates and utiiem 
who shall contiact debts and giant bond;., with¬ 
out the „aid pievioii3 act, or of the causes and 


gatory ana in run rorcc, ana nave cirec 
now, and in all time coining, any thing in this 
oi any former or other act contained the cen¬ 
tral y notwithstanding. 

And be it fuither enacted, That any two oi 
more burgesses of any of the said respective 
burghs shall be entitled, and they are hereby 
authorized to cairy on piosccutions and obtain 
decrcts of the loids of session, for the purposes 
mentioned in the aforesaid last lecited act of 
king William and queen Mary, made in the 
year IGyn, in the same way and manner as is 
thereby provided, in favour of any burgess ol 
any of the said burghs, who have boi ne the olhcc 
of provost, baillie, or dean of guild: pi ovided 
always, That nothing in this act contained, shall 
hurt or infi inge the l ights, powers, and privileges 
of the magistrates and councils of the said royal 
butghs, in their administration, powcis and 
management of their respective burghs, and the 
common good, estate and revenues thereunto 
belonging, excepting the enactment hereinbe¬ 
fore contained, respecting the alienation of pro¬ 
perty belonging to royal burghs ; and provided 
likewise, that nothing herein contained shall 
huit or infringe the rights and privileges of the 
annual convention of the royal burghs of Scot¬ 
land. 

And be it fui ther enacted, That it shall at all 
times be lawful lor any five or more burgesses, 
qualified to hold the offices of pi ovost, baillie, 
or dean of guild, of the said buighs respectively, 
to apply by complaint or inhumation to the 
said barons of the said court of exchequer, to 
stop or reverse any act of administration, in re¬ 
gard to the common good oi icvenucs thereof, 
of the magistrates and councils of the jespective 
burghs, which shall appear to the said five oi 
more burgess; y, qualified as aforesaid, to be 
lavish oi profuse, or to have fbi its object the 
miscmploymont of the said common good or 
revenues; pi ovided always, that the said com¬ 
plaint shall be lodged within calcndai 

months alter the date of the act of administra¬ 
tion or resolution of council complained of be¬ 
ing cnteicd in the public iccord ol the said 
burgh; p;ovided always, that the said live oi 
moie butgi s-e,;, qualified as aforesaid, shall, it 
the application shall be found by the said couit 
of i'vch r quei to luve been made without due 
and uu/hciuiL mounds, be liable in Costs, 
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amJ in a penalty not exceeding to be j of each case may to the said court exchequer 

applied, the one moiety to his Majesty and the seem to require.” 

other moiety to the common Rood of the said nrrcr"nrToDnc 

burgh, and for which the said court of ex- HOUSE OF LORDS. 

chequer are hereby authorized and directed to Monday, April i:s. 

awaid judgment accordingly: provided always, Marriages of the Royal Dukes.] The 

and it is hereby provided and declared, that Earl of Liverpool presented the following Mes- 

no such complaint or information shall be sage from the Prince Regent. 

brought into couit or entertained, until sufficient “ George, P. R. 

caution shall be found in the court of exchequer « The Prince Regent, acting in the name and 
for such complaincrs, for paying costs on the behalf of his Majesty, thinks it right to 

of suit, as also the penalty aforesaid, in case inform the House of Lords, that Treaties of 
they shall not make good or prevail in their Maniage arc in negotiation between his Royal 
complaint. Highness the Duke of Clarence and the Prin- 

And be it further enacted, That if the persons cess of Saxe Meiningen, eldest daughter of the 
preferring such complaint or informations, shall, late reigning duke of Saxe Meiningen ; and also 
for one term, discontinue or neglect to prosecute between his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
the same, after security has been found as afore- bridge and the Princess of Hesse, youngest 
said, it shall be competent for the magistrates daughter of the Landgrave Frederick, and niece 
and council of the said burghs lespectivcly, to of the Elector of Hesse. 

apply the first day of the term immediately “ After the afflicting calamity which the 
following, to the said court of exchequer, to Prince Regent and the nation have sustained in 
have the said costs and penalty awarded the loss of his Royal Highness’s beloved and 

against the persons aforesaid. only child, the Princess Charlotte, his Royal 

And be it further enacted, That if the persons Highness is fully persuaded that the House of 
prcfeiring such complaint or information shall Commons will feel how essential it is to the 
discontinue or neglect to prosecute the same best interests of the country, that his Royal 
with due diligence, in manner afoicsaid, or shall Highness should be enabled to make a suitable 
die before judgment given, then and in every provision for such of his Royal Highness’s 
such case it shall and may be lawful for any five brothers as shall have contracted marriage witli 
burgesses, qualified as aforesaid, of the respec- the consent of the crown : and his Royal 
tivc burgh with regard to the management of Highness has received so many proofs of tV 
whose magistrates and council any such com- affectionate attachment of this House to his 
plaint or information shall have been brought, Majesty’s person and family, as leave him no 
and they are hereby authorized to pi ocecd in and room to doubt of the concurrence of assistance 
carry on the aforesaid complaint or information, of this House, in enabling him to make the 
until it shall be finally detcimined, in the same necessary arrangements for this important pur- 
manner as if they had been the original com- pose. • G. P. R.” 

plaincrs; provided always that these five or more The message was ordered to betaken into 
burgesses shall, within calendar consideration to-morrow, 

months after the same shall have been abandoned Fees of Courts of Justice.] The Marquis 
or neglected as afoiesaid, or of the death of the of l.ansdown adverted to the conversation which 
original complaincrs, and before they them- had taken place on Friday last. The report; 
selves shall be allowed to make appearance, find to which he then refetred, had stated some 
sufficient caution for payment of the said incgularities in the Court Of Common Pleas, in 

costs and penalty, in manner and to the effect Ireland, with respect to the loss of certain rcco- 
before mentioned. veries. He had, however, since had a comniu- 

And be it further enacted, That if it shall mention with a person who held the place of 
appear to the said court of exchequer, that the piotlionotary of that court, who had assuicd 
said complaint or information shall have been him, that no loss or inconvenience had occuned 
made upon due and sufficient grounds, and that witli respect to any recoveries. In consequence 
the act of administration or resolution of council of what had alleady passed on the subject, lie 
ought to be reversed, and tlifc proceeding in- thought it proper that their loidships should be 
tended to follow thereupon interdicted or pre- informed of this circumstance. While he was 
vented, then and in that case, all such transac- on his legs, he should move for an account of 
tion, agicement, or compact following upon the the fees taken in cases of pardons g»anted by 
said act of administration or resolution, shall the crown. lie was glad to learn that a bill on 
ipso facto lie at the same time declined void and that subject was in progress in the other house 
null, and the parties preferring or insisting on of parliament, and lie hoped it would soon com * 
the said complaint or information shall be en- before their lordships. It was a serious consi- 
titled to recover their costs of suit, cither fiom deration, that by far the greater number of the 
the common good of the said burgh, or lioni pel sons who leccived pai don;. under the Oi eat 
the individual magistrates anil councillou, thereof Seal, weic unable to avail themselves of the ad • 
conjuncily and socially, as the uicumstancco vantage to which they woie entitled by the 
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rnercy extended to them by the crown, in con¬ 
sequence of not being able to pay the fees. But 
it was not the mere fees which constituted the 
burthen of the charge. A great part of the ex¬ 
pense was occasioned by the stamp duties. Jt 
appeared that a pardon could not be sued out 
without incurring an expense of more than 40/. 
This was ceituinlv a great hardship, especially 
when it was considered that the persons to 
whom the meicy of the crown was extended 
weie often in gicat distress. It was with re¬ 
ference to the bill which he had stated to be in 
progress, that he had resolved to move for some 
papers which appeared to hint to be necessary, to 
enable thcii loidships to understand the subject 
when it should come before them. He con¬ 
cluded by moving, that there be laid before the 
house an account of the fees paid on suing out a 
pnidon granted under the Great Seal. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had no objec¬ 
tion to the motion, but he wished the words 
“ distinguishing the parts of the fees payable to 
different persons,” to be added thereto. 

The Marquis of Lansdo<wne confuted to 
this addition, and the motion was agreed to ; as 
was a subsequent motion of his loi dship, for an 
Account of the Number of Pardons sued out 
during the fast ten years. 

Lord Holland noticed, as somewhat connected 
with the present subject, the fees required from 
persons who pleaded not guilty. Jt would, 
perhaps, appear incredible to their lordships, 
that an expense was incurred by a plea of not 
guilty; 3rd that, in some cases, lawyers were 
hi the habit of advising persons to plead guilty, 
in order to avoid the expense. This was an 
enormous abuse; and, if inquires were to be 
instituted into the expenses occasioned by the 
; roceedings ot ciiminal courts, he hoped that 
this and other practices woidd be strictly in- 
v -stigaicd. 
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Monday , Apt il 1 

Education ok the Poor Bu.r..] Mr. 
Lrct^ham, in moving the second reading of 
this bill, obseivcd, that it was the opinion of 
many for whom he had great respect, that the 
commissioners should be instiucted to inquire 
into all charities in the kingdom, if the present 
bill should be agreed to, he hoped that, in the 
next session, it would be extended to all chanties 
v hatever ; and then an addition might be made 
tithe number of commissioner. At present, 
he wished the commencement of inquiry to be 
t at work. By adopting now the limited plan 
r ■- charities for education, time would be given 1 
■ >r considering its general extension. He* also 
i. jped that it woulu operate as a warning to all i 
J' citable institutions, of which the funds were 
-tinused, and set them upon correcting the evils. 

Mr. Abercromby repeated his wish, that the 
r .ensure should extend to ail charities, which 
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was an object highly desirable.—The bill was 
then read a second time. 

Scotch Burghs.] Sir Samuel Romilly pre¬ 
sented the following petition of the Burgesses 
and Inhabitants of the Royal Burgh ot Whit¬ 
horn, in Scotland, which, he said, was signed 
by 120 persons, and it drew, he believed, a tole¬ 
rably accurate picture of the situation of most of 
the burghs.—It was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. It set forth, “ that the peti¬ 
tioners, in common with the immense majority 
of the inhabitants of the other towns and cities 
in that part of the kingdom, being deeply im¬ 
pressed with a sense of the many evils resulting 
fiom the pernicious system on which the muni¬ 
cipal government of the Scottish burghs is con¬ 
ducted, have resolved to apply to the house, in 
the full pei suasion that they will be inclined to 
redress the grievances of which the petitioners 
have so much reason to complain; in order to 
allay all apprehension, and to do away with 
the possibility of misrepresentation, the peti¬ 
tioners distinctly declare that, in seeking for an 
alteration in the set or chai ter of the burgh of 
Whithotn, they are actuated by no theoretical 
or factious or discontented motives; they are 
aware of the many inestimable benefits derived 
from the free constitution of the British em¬ 
pire; with that constitution they are peifectly 
satisfied, and it is chiefly because the system of 
local government acted upon in that and the 
other royal burghs of Scotland is perfectly at 
variance with every principle consecrated in the 
constitution, and because it has entirely de¬ 
prived them of many of its most invaluable pri¬ 
vileges, that they now presume to address the 
house; the petitioners assume, as a principle 
universally recognized, and which will admit of 
no dispute, that the persons entrusted with the 
managenu nt of the pecuniary and other affairs 
of any community, ought to be elected by, and 
held responsible to, the individuals of which 
that community is composed, for their proceed¬ 
ings, but they affirm that this salutary principle 
has been totally lost sight of in the constitution 
of the royal burghs in Scotland ; the piactice of 
self-election is geneul and univeisal thioughout 
that part of the kingdom, and the 1 urgesses of 
the different Scottish liuighs have just as much 
to do with the election of a pr indent foi the 
United States as they have to do with the elec¬ 
tion tlf thcii own magistrates and town council; 
in Whithorn, the magistrates and council for the 
time being meet each year at Michaelmas and 
vote out one of their number, and elect a new 
counciiloi in Ins stead; notwithstanding, how¬ 
ever, that tile petitioner, who comprise almost 
all the butgi sses and the other inhabitants of the 
bureh, are thus completely and effectually ex¬ 
cluded fiom ali participation in that tlection, 
and notwithstanding they can exercise no con¬ 
trol whatsoever over the proceedings of the 
members of the town council, still, in their coi- 
poiate capacity, they are bound by its acts; 
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these self-elected councillors have full power to 
expend, in any manner they may themselves 
judge best, the entire revenue belonging to the 
town, they can, at their own pleasure, sell or 
alienate the common property of the burgh, 
they can contract debt, for payment of which 
the highest legal authorities in Scotland have 
declared that the private and personal funds be¬ 
longing to the petitioners may be made respon¬ 
sible, and they alone have any power to exer¬ 
cise the elective franchise by voting in the re¬ 
turn of a member to the house; as a conse¬ 
quence of so preposterous a state of things, the 
town council has always been under the direc¬ 
tion of a particular junto; and, for these many 
years past, a certain noble family having obtain¬ 
ed the ascendancy, every person who might be 
disposed to doubt of the propriety of seconding 
its views on every occasion has been carefully 
excluded fi om the council; and the petitioners 
inti eat the house to obseive, that this packing 
of the council with noblemen and their adhe¬ 
rents is not onlv in comnl te conti adiction to 
the acts of the Scottish pailiament 153.5, cap. 
iifi, and 160ft, cap. 8, which enact that no per¬ 
son shall be capable of provostry or other ma- 
gistiacy within any buigh, but merchants and 
traffickers inhabiting within the said burghs, and 
no other, and which acts, although they have 
not been repealed noi modified by any subse¬ 
quent statute, aie yet held, by tepeated deci¬ 
sions of the court of session, to have faJen into 
desuetude; but that it is also in complete con¬ 
tradiction to the chai ter or set of the burgh of 
Whithorn, as it is recorded in the books of the 
convention of royal burghs at Edinburgh, which 
fixes that the provost baiihes, or aldermen, and 
councillors, shall be chosen out of the most de¬ 
serving, judicious, and best qualified persons 
within the said burgh; for the jictitioneis have 
to state, that at this moment only live out of the 
eighteen persons of whom the town council 
consists are resident within the burgh ; and the 
petitioners faither state, that scarcely a single 
individual of the non-resident councillors have 
any pioperty within the royalty, or ever visit it, 
except once a year, when it is necessary to act 
a part in the farce called election, by assisting 
in the voting out of one councillor and choosing 
another; nor is it possible for the petitioners to 
ob'i.’.n redress of these intolerable grievances 
fioni any court of law, inasmuch as it has been 
repeatedly decided, that usage is sufficient to 
change the onginal set of any burgh ; the peti¬ 
tioners do not wish to hurt the feelings of any 
individual, and ti cy do not mean to insinuate 
any thing unfavoui able to the character of the 
pei sons composing the majority of the town 
council, but they affirm that, with very f. w ex¬ 
ceptions, they can have no diicct interest in the 
piospenty and welfare of the burgh: they are 
admitted into the council merely because they 
are the friends of a particular family, and the 
advancement of its interests, and not those of 
the petitioners, and of the other inhabitants, is 
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their proper and only object; such being the 
fact, the house will not be surprised to Team, 
that measures are very frequently proposed in 
the council, and earned into effect, in direct 
opposition to the declared sentiments and opi¬ 
nions of the inhabitants: this pernicious and ab¬ 
surd system of municipal government has another 
evil consequence, it destroys the fair and salu¬ 
tary influence of property, and of talent; no 
extent of fortune, and no excellence of charac¬ 
ter, are sufficient to procure admittance into the 
town council; those who have any desire to 
become members of that body, must recommend 
themselves to the ruling junto, they must insi¬ 
nuate themselves into the govd graces of those 
by whom the council is packed, and the peti¬ 
tioners can assure the house that such council¬ 
lors as discover any independence of mind, 
have been invariably expelled on the first oppor¬ 
tunity ; but the petitioners chiefly object to this 
system of burgh government, because it totally 
deprives them of that share in the returning of 
a member to the house, to which, as freemen of 
the burgh of Whithorn, they arc entitled; if the 
town council was really elected by the inhabi¬ 
tants, the vote which its delegate gives in the 
election of a member to repiesent the Galloway 
district of buighs, would be the vote of the pe¬ 
titioners and of the other inhabitants, but as the 
case now stands, the vote of the delegate is 
simply the vote of the head of the noble family 
by whom the council is actually chosen; the 
petitioners are thus deprived of an invaluable 
privilege conferred on them by the constitution, 
and without which there can be no security for 
the permanent enjoyment of any other; and 
that wise resolution of the house, which declares 
that it is a high infringement upon the liberties 
and privileg s of the commons of Great Britain 
and Ireland, for any lord of pailiament, or any 
lord lieutenant of any county, to concern them¬ 
selves in the election of members to serve for 
| the commons in parliament, is defeated and set 
at nought; the grievances which the petitioners 
have detailed are not peculiar to the burgh of 
Whithorn, but are almost universally felt; a 
veiy great propoition of the royal burghs of 
Scotland are at present in a state of bankruptcy, 
the common property has almost in every in¬ 
stance been dissipated, councillors and their 
friends have been enriched at the public ex¬ 
pense, and jobbing and corruption of every kind 
have been disseminated throughout the country; 
it is the derided conviction of the petitioners, 
that there is but one remedy for these compli¬ 
cated and disgraceful disorders; the restoring 
to tlie burgesses the right of electing the magis¬ 
trates and council by open poll, a right which 
the burgesses of Scotland formerly enjoyed, and 
of which they were most unjustly deprived, can 
alone accomplish this most desirable object; 
this remedy would be equally simple and effica¬ 
cious ; it is easy of adoption, it could lead to no 
bad consequences, and by it only can the right to 
exercise the elective franchise be restored to the 
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petitiopeis and the other burgesses of Scotland to hi ; royal highness the Prince Regent, to 
the petitioners have heard with surprize and thank him for his most gracious communication, 
astonishment that it has been stated in the house and to assure him, that the house would imme- 
that the Scottish buigesses would be satisfied diatcly proceed to take it into consideration in 
With the present constitution of the burghs if such a manner as should demonstrate the zeal, 
the magistrates were obliged to submit their ac- duty, and affectionate attachment of that house 
counts to an audit; but the petitioners can assure to his Majesty’s person and family, and a due 
the house that this assertion is entirely ill found- regard to the importance of any measure which 
cd, the burgesses of Scotland will, they are con- might tend to secure the succession of the crown 
vinced, be satisfied witli no such regulation, and in his Majesty’s illustrious house, 
they firmly believe that the house will at once Mr. Tierney said, he had no objection to the 
perceive its perfect futility; it is a control over course thus proposed; but he thought some 
the measures of the magistrates, by having the further particulars might have been stated by the 
right to elect them vested in the burgesses, and noble lord as to his intentions in the committee, 
not a power to examine into the accuracy of the He understood, that certain membeis of that 
accounts resulting fiom those measures a self- house had been summoned to the house of a 
elected junto might be pleased to adopt that is minister, {hear, hear,) where they attended to 
wanted, and it is this alone which will give sa- day; he believed about SO or GO gentlemen ; 
tisfaction; the petitioners have therefore, for and where they were informed of what the 
these and other reasons, which they will not oc- house, it appeared, was not to be infonned of 
cupy the time of the house by stating, to intreat till to-morrow. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord 
of them that they will be pleased to take such seemed to think that he could not get his woi k 
measures as to their wisdom may appear best through without a previous rehearsal among his 
calculated to put an end to the absurd, uncon- f riends. (Hear.) 

stitutional, and baneful practice of self-election Lord Castlereagh said, he was not awaic that 
in the royal burghs of Scotland ; they are con- any thing had been done on the subject alluded 
fident that such a measure would be regarded to that was at all inconsistent with fomici 
as a signal boon by every burgess in that part practice. 

of the Kingdom, while, by admitting them to a Mr. Protheroe said, that he had heard reports 
participation in all the privileges of the consti- of rather a strange nature ; and he must express 
tution, and by doing away all degrading distinc- his opinion, that if those reports were true, it 
tions, the house would cordially unite all classes was necessary that the counti y should know 
in its defence; but, if the house entertains any how their representatives acted; and, if time for 
doubts as to the propriety of a general measure consideration wcie not given, by postponing the 
applicable to all the burglis of Scotland, the pc- discussion, he should feel it his duty to make a 
titioners tiust there can be none as to the pro- motion for a call of the house, 
priety of introducing a particular measure affect- Lord Castlereagh said,that in the course which 
ing tlie burgh of Whithorn; the evils which the he proposed to adopt, lie was only following the 
petitioners suffer from die operation of the pro- invariable practice of parliament, which was to 
sent system of burgh government are clear, tan- take a royal message into consideration on ille¬ 
gible, and obvious, they can neither be denied next day after it was presented. If a call of the 
nor palliated ; and when such is the case, they house should be moved, he should not oppose it. 
entertain a confident expectation that the house Mr. Brougham said, that whatever the prac- 
will earnestly and in good faith set about the tice had been, there might be some justification 
adoption of that measure which can alone occa- now for departing from the strict line of prece- 
sion their removal; may it, therefore, please the dent, particularly if any advantage were likely 
house to take die premises into consideration, to result from it. If the house set a just value 
and to grant to the petitioners such relief as on their own character, on the peace of the coun- 
their superior wisdom may deem proper and ex- try at large, and on the stability of the throne, 
pedient.” they would take every step in their decisions to 

Marriages of the Royal Dukes.] Lord carry the voice of the people along with them. 
Castlereagh presented a message from the Prince ( Hear, hear.) lie should be disposed, thereto) e. 
Regent respecting the marriages of the Dukes to support the motion mentioned by the lion, 
of Clarence and Cambridge, similar to that pre- member, to obtain the usual security for the full 
sented to the House of Lords by the Rail of attendance of mcnibets. He also suggested the 
Liverpool. (See page 1294.) propriety of having a correct statement of facts, 

The message having been read from the before they legislated on this message: he meant 
chair, the sums aheady granted to the royal dukes, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that, conformably to and what they were now in possession of. 
picccdent in former cases, he should move that (Hear.) 

the message be referred to a committee of the Mr. Methuen agreed with what had fallen from 
whole house to-mori ow, when he should be able the hon. and learned gentleman, and said, that 
to state moie fully the grounds on which it was he should move for an account of the incomes 
sept to the house. At present he should merely received by the Dukes ol Claience, Kent, Cum. 
ptopose, tlut aa huiublc addicua be presented balund, and Cambridge, iiising fiom dillctua 
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appointments, civil, naval, and military. (Hear, any of the gentlemen who were present at the 
hear.) meeting alluded to, if they were not bound to 

Lord Castlereagh said, he did not intend to keep silence on the subject, would be so kind a-, 
oppose the motion, but it must be postponed to state, lor the information of the house, what 
till the present question was disposed of. was the amount of the sums proposed to the 

Mr. M- A. Taylor confessed that, in the pre- persons to whom they were to be granted. If 
sent distressed state of die country, he could any gendeman would have the kindness to fur- 
scarcely have brought himself to believe that nish that information, the house would be much 
such a message could have received the sanction better prepared for the discussion to-morrow, 
of the confidential advisers of the crown. (Hear, Lord Stanley wished to know from the noble 
hear.) He would put it to ministers, and to all lord, or if he did not give him the information, 
members, whether such a grant of public money perhaps the chair would, whether there was any 
was not improper. For his own part, he con- instance, in which the house, in their vote of 
sidered it to be objectionable in the highest dc- thanks to the throne for such a communication, 
grec. No man was moie attached than himself went further than the message itself ? 
to the house of Brunswick. He believed die Lord Castlereagh said, that the proposed ad- 
support of the throne to be essential to die hap- dress gave no countenance to any particular 
piness and security of the people at large. But, amount of grant, or, in fact, to any grant at all. 
in giving the loyal family every proper support, it It contained a mere expression of thanks, as 
was necessary for him to look also at the interests usual, for the communication, and a promise, to 
and feelings, and to examine what the finances take it into consideiation. 
of the country enabled it to pay. The suite of Mr. Brougham considered, that he owed by 
the trade of the country, on the late discussion the constitution a duty to his sovereign 5 but, ic¬ 
on the leather tax, clearly shewed the impro- garding his duty to the people, and believing 
prictv of such hu ge grants as were to be pro- tliat those duties were closely united, and con- 
posed. He intended to make no kind of renec- nected one with die other, there was one omis- 
tion on an illustrious personage, but he was dc- sion in the address, which, unless it were sup- 
simus of knowing what burthens the people plied, made it impossible that that address should 
could hear, before he voted a shilling. (Hear.) meet with his concurrence. The address, after 
Mi. Cur-wen thought, that grants should not expressing the satisfaction of the house on die 
be voted till the Chancellor of the Exchequer intended mairiages, pledged diem to take such 
had laid before the house a detailed statement measures as were consistent with a regard for 
of the .Supplies, and Ways and Means of the the establishment of the family, and for the 
year. continuance of the succession, without saying 

Mr. Brand could not sec any fair reason why one word about another regard which they . 
the noble lord should refuse to mention the ought to entertain, which was their principal and 
amount of the grants he intended to propose, permanent duty—that due regard for the state of 
(Hear.) Infoimation was due to the public, the people of the country, for the burthens un- 
vvhen a grant, reported to be so large, was in- der which they laboured, and for their capacity 
tended, in the piesent circumstances of the to sustain the pressure of those burthens—that 
country. legard which ought to limit the demands made 

Lord Lascclles said, that as a conversation for the third branch of the legislature, the royal 
had aiisen on this subject, he should make a few family. The hon. and learned gentleman then 
ohsei vations. At the meeting alluded to, he cer- moved, as an amendment to the motion of the 
t.unly was present. He must add, that he did noble lord, that after the word ‘house’ should 
not think it loo much for him to say, that what be added, “ and with a due regard to the pre- 
ttanspired at the meeting did not completely sent burthened state of the people of this coun- 
satisfy him ; and he believed there were others try.” (Hear, hear, from the opposition benches.) 
of the same opinion. He should say no mote Lord Castlereagh thought that the amend- 
on the subject at present, as the message was to ment of the hon. gentleman had a tendency to 
be refericd to the committee to-morrow. imply, that in some quarter there was not th.it 

Mi. Rennet wished to know whether mimstci s due regard to the burthens of the people which 
had not communicated to their select committee, there should he. There was nothing in the ad- 
th.it they intended to propose 19,ooo/. a year in diess that called in question the attention tliat 
addition to the Duke of Clarence, 10 , 000 /. foi was due to the best interests of the people, 
out-fit, and 10 , 000 /. a year to the Dukes of Sir G. llcathcote thought that nothing could 
Cumbciland and Cambridge? be mote moderate than the amendment of his 

I.oid Castlereagh declined answering the ques- hon. and learned fiiend. When the house was 
non of the hon. gentleman. called on to make large provisions* there was 

Sir Charles Monek observed, that it was a very nothing more natural than to take into consi- 
Mngulai pioceeding for his Majesty’s mimsteis deration the situation of the country. He did 
to declare to a piivjlc meeting of their own not fed all that joy which the noble loid perhaps 
friends, what they refused to communicate to might feel on the occasion of these maniages. 
the house. (Hem, hear.) They weie unlike m.uli.iges in piivate life. No 

Mr. Cain aft stud, he should, be very glad if one of than ever oecuued without the country 
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being burthened. They were always accompa¬ 
nied with a considerable addition to the revenue 
of the noble personages who were the parties. 
At present, a man haaonlv to walk about with 
his eyes open, to see that the country was in a 
most distressed condition. They ought to con¬ 
sider before they added even a single sixpence 
to the public buithens. 

Mr. Tierney said, the noble lord should 
observe that the amendment did no more than 
was right: for though it was proper to shew 
attachment to the crown, yet it was equally 
their duty and their policy to shew that they 
were allied to the interests of the people. They 
were called upon to pay more than on any former 
occasion. There had been a meeting, and the 
house knew from one of the most respectable 
membeis amongst them, that the propositions 
laid before that meeting were thought by some 
unfit to be entei tained. The house should take 
care, then, not to suffer his majesty’s ministers 
to go one inch beyond what was necessary. 

The gallery was then cleared for a division. 
While we were excluded, the debate proceeded; 

Mr. Cocks rose and declared, diat lie should 
shew by his vote that he was as ready to con¬ 
sider the burthens of the people as any member 
of the house, but that he could not vote for the 
amendment, as he thought it would be offensive 
to the royal personage by whom the message 
had been sent to the nouse. 

Mr Brougham said, he was confident that the 
amendment, if carried, would have the most 
salutary consequences, as well to the interests 
. of the country, as to the stability of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Legh Keck expressed his disapprobation 
of the measures which had been submitted to 
the meeting of the members held that morning, 
and stated, that although he wished the amend¬ 
ment had not been moved, still he felt that he 
had no choice, but must give it his support. 

Mr. Plunkett said, that on the merits of the 
question he entirely agreed with his hon. and 
learned friend, and when it was brought forward, 
he should support him to the utmost of his 
power: but he wished him to withdraw the 
amendment, lest it should wear an appearance 
very foreign to his intentions, by seeming to in¬ 
sinuate that the crown had impropei ly omitted 
the consideration of economy. 

Sir John Newport said, that the amendment 
referred merely to the conduct of ministcis. 
The message was their act, and if the omission 
was censured by the amendment, the censure 
fell upon the' constitutional adviseis of the 
ciown. 

Lord Laseelles said, he should oppose the 
proposition of ministers, when it should be 
brought forward, but he declined suppoiting 
the amendment, or voting in the present stage. 

Sir C. Monck, Mr. Tierney , and Mr. Calcraft 
severally supported the amendment, on the 
ground of Lord Castlereagh’s lefusal to inform 
the house what was intended, and the fact of 


several members having been privately called 
together, who now declared that they could not 
agree to what had been proposed to them. 

Mr. E. Littleton declared that the tenour of 
his politics had shewn his disposition to support 
his Majesty’s ministers, but that he could not 
approve of the proposition which had been sub¬ 
mitted to him at the private meeting that morn¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Abercromby contended, that in point of 
candour and good faith, the house were bound to 
express their sentiments on the address, other¬ 
wise it would mislead his royal highness into 
an expectation of their supporting tne mcasuie 
proposed. 

Mr. Wynn thought the amendment contrary 
to the usual form of proceeding, but added, 
that he should certainly oppose the proposition 
of ministers, whenever they brought it forward. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that the amendment had 
his unqualified assent. 

Sir T. Acland disapproved of the amendment, 
though not of its principle, which he should 
shew by his vote, when the measure was pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr. Gooch said, he had been at the private 
meeting, and disapproved of the proposition of 
ministers. 

Mr. Methuen and General Walpole, warmly 
supported the amendment. 

Sir William Curtis said, that if he had been 
at the meeting at Lord Liverpool’s, he should 
have opposed the proposition decidedly, and so 
he should when it came on; but he would not 
vote now for the amendment. 

Sir S. Romiliy begged the house, before it 
came to a vote, to rccoLlect, that every one of 
the members to whom the private and uncon¬ 
stitutional disclosure had been made in the 
morning, and who alone knew its nature, had 
expiessedhis disapprobation of it. The oiiginal 
address, therefore, would only tend to mislead 
those who read it as to the sentiments of the 
house, and the reception wliich the proposition 
was likely to meet with. 

The house then divided on the question, that 
the words “ and with a due regard to the pre¬ 
sent burthened state of the people of this coun¬ 
try,” be added. 

Ayes.03 

Noes.144 

The original address was then agreed to. 

LIST OF THE MINORITY. 


Abercromby, Hon. J. 
Aubrey, Sir John 
Archdall, Gen. 
Broderick, Hon, W. 
Bentinck, Loid W. 
Baker, J. 

Barclay, (’. 
Babinsbm, T. 
ButUrwortb, Jos. 
Baillic, S. R. 

Barin'? ‘sir T, 


Barnett, J. 

Barnard, Vise. 
Bennet, Hon. II. G. 
J’.ircli, J. 

Brand, Hon. T. 
Brougham, II. 
Burrell, Hon. I’. D. 
Burrell, Walter 
Courtenay, W. 
Carlumpton, Kail of 
Culveit, N. 
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Calvert, C. 

Newport, Sir J. 

Calcraft, J. 

North, Dudley 

Campbell, Hon. J. 

Onslow, Arthur 

Carter, J. 

Ord, William 

Caulfield, Hon. H. 

Ossulston, Lord 

Cochrane, Lord 

Parnell, W. H. 

Coke, T. W. 

Pelham, Hon. C. A. 

Curwen, J. C. 

Philips, George 

Dicki.ison, W. 

Powlett, Hon. W. 

Duncannon, Visct. 

Pyin, Francis 

Douglas, lion. 1\ S. 

Pottman, Kd. B. 

Fane, J. 

Protheroe, F.d, 

Fellowes, W. II. 

Robarts, W. T. 

Fazukcrley, N. 

Romilly, Sir R. 

Fergnsson, Sir R. C. 
Folkestone, V isct. 

Rowley, Sir W. 

Sebright, Sir J. 

Gaskell, R. 

Spencer, Lord R. 

Gurney, II. 

Sharp, R. 

Grenfell, P. 

Sefton, Karl of 

Grant, S. P. 

Smith, John 

Hamilton, H. 

Smith, Sam. 

Hamilton, Lord A. 

Smith, Abel 

Heathcote, Sir G. 

Smith, Wtn. 

Hill, Lord A. 

Smith, Root. 

Howard, laird II. M. 

Smyth, J II. 

Howard, lion. W. 

Stanley, laird 

Hushes, W. I,. 

Symonds, T. P. 

Keek, G. A. L. 

Taylor, M. A. 

Lefevre, C. S. 

Thompson, T. 

T enion, Sir W. 

Tavistock, Marquis 

Lloyd, J. M. 

Tierney, Rt, Hon. G. 

Lyttelton, lion. W. II. 

Teed, J. 

Macdonald, lion. J. 

Walpole, Hon. G. 

Macintosh, Sir J 

Waldegrave, Hon. W. 

Markham, Admiral 

Wharton, John 

Mai tin, John 

Moore, Peter 

W'ood, Alderman 

Tm. less — Methuen, 

Paul, and Monck, Sir C. 

Mr. Methuen then 

moved, “ That there be 

laid before this house 

a retum of all incomes 


received by their royal highnesses the Dukes of 
Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, and Cam¬ 
bridge, arising from Military, Naval, or Civil 
Appointments, Pensions, or oth ?r emoluments, 
as well as all Grants out of the Admiralty Droits, 
made to them since the year 1 800 .” 

Mr. Tierney proposed, that thch incomes 
from any foreign states should be included. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it was 
impossible to make such a return, as the means 
of making it were beyond the province of 
ministei s. 

Mr. J. P. Grant obseived, that at least the 
pcisonages who received those incomes weie 
enabled to make the tetuin. 

Mr. Brougham thought that the house ought 
to be infoimed of the emoluments of the Duke 
of Cambiidge in Hanover, and he could name 
one person who could make a return to that 
effect; it was the person who was making 
the application to the house tor more money. 
{Bear, hear.) Their grant must be influenced 
by the amount of the present income, be. 
Cause they would grant only what was neces¬ 
sary for supposing the splendour belonging to 
the situation of the royal dukes. What was 


Ordnance Estimates. £ j 300 

necessary for that purpose they were bound to 
give; but if any other means existed for con¬ 
tributing to that object, it was surely indispensa¬ 
ble to know their amount, in order to enter upon 
the question, how much ought to be granted in 
addition ? (Hear, hear.) Hanover had formerly 
been a burthen, and the source of incalculable 
expense to this country; it would be some 
c >mponsation if she were now found to alleviate 
our charges. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that on foimer occasions of a similar nature, 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox had made no inquiry into 
the foreign icceipts of any of the royal family. 

Mr. Brougham replied, that if Mr. Fox had 
lived to see the country so bui thened as at pre¬ 
sent, his conduct in that respect would have 
been different. 

The original motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Protheroe said, he conceived this to be a 
question of very great importance, and, there¬ 
fore, he felt it proper that there should be a call 
of the house for Friday, the 24th instant, in 
order to cnsuie the attention of members to 
every stage of the inquiry. If the question 
were fairly and at once put to the house, he was 
certain it would meet with a decided negative: 
but as attempts might be made to accommodate 
and compromise matters,he thought it important 
to have a full attendance of members. He 
therefore moved, “ That the house be called 
over on Friday, the 24th instant.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Ordnance Estimates.] Mr. Brogden 
brought up the resolutions of the committee of 
supply, to which the ordnance estimates had 
been referred. 

Mr. Bennet rose and said, that the more he 
inquired, the more certain he was that there 
never existed a case of greater hardship than 
that of the artillery drivers. The hon. gentle¬ 
man opposite (Mr. Ward) had stated, that eight 
troops had been disbanded, and four retained. 
The fact was this:—Of the twelve troops, six 
were disbanded in 1814, and the other six were 
letained till 1818. Out of the six troops, four 
now remained, and all that he asked for was, 
that the other two corps should be placed in 
the same situation as those that remained. 

L 01 d Cochrane said, it would be a cruel case 
if those officers should be denied the advantage 
of receiving full pay, which was conferred on 
so many officers who had never rendeied any 
sei vices at all. He regretted much to witness 
the disregard that was geneially shewn to the 
rights of individuals, and thought it as much 
the duty of die house to attend to claims of this 
nature as to the dignity and splendour of the 
royal family. 

The Earl of Carhampton said, he felt himself 
in a strange place, and heai d strange things. He 
was perfectly astonished at the enormous sums 
contained in those various papers which the hon. 
member opposite, on a former night, draggecT 
fiom his pocket, or his sleeve, like a conjuror. 
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The sum of 5,000/. for repairing the harbour 
of Portsmouth, might, in his opinion, be safely 
reduced to 500/. The expense of the oidnancc 
department had increased, was increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. He firmly believed, 
that in England a reduction of one half might 
be effected, and in Ireland of two-thirds. lie 
had himself held the appointments of adjutant- 
general, and of commander-in-chief in that 
country. At that time, there were three engineers 
employed, and he then thought there was one 
too many; but Iicland had now no less than 
thirteen. (Hear, hear.) He was anxious to 
point out to the public where a reduction could 
be made; but he would leave the subject for 
the present, however fully he was convinced of 
the necessity of speaking upon it. 

Mr. R. Ward said, he would not now enter 
upon a discussion which could be much more 
satisfactorily entertained when the measure 
should come in the shape of a regular bill before 
the house. The noble lord who spoke last had 
ceitainly availed himself of a fair opportunity 
for making his observations; but he must say, 
in return, that the subject had been so amply 
discussed, not only in that house, but by com¬ 
mittees above stairs, that he felt it unnecessary 
to offer any reply. If the noble lord would 
suggest to him any practicable retrenchment, 
lie should most willingly accept the suggestion. 
With regard to the vote of 5,000/. for the re¬ 
pair of the damage done by the late storms to 
Portsmouth, he admitted that, in point of regu- 
Jaiity, notice ought to have been given of this 
additional item in the estimates. The report, 
however, on which the application to parliament 
was founded, represented the immediate neces¬ 
sity of the repairs, and it was upon this con¬ 
sideration that the notice had been dispensed 
with. If the house should be of opinion that 
this loim of proceeding was necessary, he would 
withdraw the resolution for the present. 

The resolutions were then agreed to. 

Rewards on Conviction Bii.i..] Mr. Ben- 
net moved the second reading of this bill. 

The Attorney-General said, that he had no 
difficulty in admitting the propriety ot some al¬ 
teration in the law as it now stood; but the pre¬ 
sent measure went to the total abolition ot all 
rewards for the apprehension and conviction of 
offenders. Those rewards had been enacted by 
a great variety of statutes, passed at very diffe¬ 
rent periods: and the inference was, that the 
legislature had at each of those periods been 
impressed with the necessity of stimulating the 
assiduity and exertions of the persons employed 
in performing this necessary service. Now, a 
law passed for the more effectual punishment of 
offenders, must not be supposed to have been 
inefficacious, merely because offenders were still 
found to exist. It was not possible for any man 
to say how many had been deterred from crime 
by such regulations, nor, indeed, how many had 
been brought to justice by their means, who 
would otherwise have escaped. He certainly 


could not deny the position, that rewards might 
in sonic cases operate, foi that they had so ope- 
lated had been lately proved in couits of justice, 
to induce men to tempt others into offences for 
the purpose" of obtaining them. Of so serious 
an evil the instances, he must hope, were but 
few, and no general law, it was well known, 
could ever arrive at perfection, or be at all 
times guarded against abuse. The question 
was, whether these were not cases of a peculiar 
nature, in which it was necessary to the inte¬ 
rests of society, that the zeal and activity of in¬ 
dividuals should be stimulated—cases in which 
it was necessary for them to leave their homes, 
and expose themselves to situations perhaps of 
considerable peril. His notion was, that it would 
be injurious to the interests of justice, in the ap¬ 
prehension of criminals, to take away the re¬ 
wards for conviction in all cases; but bethought 
that lor no apprehension ought there to be a fixed 
rewaid. His opinion was, that both the extent 
of the reward, the distribution of it, and whether 
there ought to be any reward at all, ought to be 
referred to the. judges before whom the charge 
was made, and the indictment ti ied. The sti¬ 
mulus for the apprehension of criminals would 
thus be left,-while the inducements to conspiracy 
would be removed. When cases came before 
the court, in which the prosecutor, the witnesses, 
or the officers, appeared to be acting from mo- 
' tives of interest, and not from a regard to public 
justice; when they appealed not meritoriously 
zealous for the punishment of crime, but dis¬ 
posed to make a trade of their services for per¬ 
sonal benefit; then the judges should refuse 
the reward altogether. If the contrary were the 
case, they might award the whole 40/., or give 
any part, or distribute it among those who had 
excited themselves for the apprehension of the 
criminal, according to their merits. He opposed 
the second reading of the bill, therefore, not be¬ 
cause it abolished fixed rewards, but because it 
allowed no rewards at all, and thus took away 
all inducements to exertion in the apprehension 
of criminals. By the bill no reward was allowed 
except to the family or executors of an oflicei 
who was killed in the execution of his duty. 
This provision of the bill he would adopt, and 
in another part ol it too, that which referred to 
the prohibition of transferring Tybuin-tickets, 
he entirely concurred. lie would agree, gene¬ 
rally, with the hon. author of the bill, to abolish 
all ceitainty ofrewaid, either as to amount, the 
terms on which it might be claimed, or the disti i- 
bution of it among the different parties who lent 
their exertions to apprehend criminals: but he 
could not concur witli him in abolishing rewards 
altogether, lie thought the evils at present com¬ 
plained of might be removed, conspiracy pie- 
vented, and all the salutary objects in view at¬ 
tained, by still continuing to hold out rewards for 
apprehension; but referring the amount, and 
the question whether any thing at all should be 
granted, to the judges. In their discretion if 
might be safely icsted; with them the power 
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would not be abused, while the public would 
have all the benefits that might arise from stimu¬ 
lating the activity of officers and prosecutors in 
the performance of their duty. It was because 
the bill, as it at present stood, could not accom¬ 
plish the latter object, that he opposed the se¬ 
cond reading. 

Mr. IV. Smith said, he could not agree with 
the hon. and learned gentleman in opposing the 
second reading of the bill, while he concurred 
with him in several of his positions. It might 
go into the committee, and be there amended, 
so as to meet the views of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, and those who concurred generally 
in its principle, but differed about its detail. In 
much of what the hon. and learned gentleman 
h*ad said towards the conclusion of his observa¬ 
tions he cordially agreed, but he could not allow 
the strength of his arguments against a change, 
drawn fiom the history of the statutes connected 
with the present subject. The rewards, he 
thought, were very improperly proportioned, 
as regarded the different kinds of crimes. The 
greatest reward was given for the apprehension 
of the greatest criminal, and the less leward for 
the conviction of the least offence. The scale 
appeared to him to be thus improperly graduated, 
both because less pecuniary inducement was re¬ 
quired for exertion to apprehend a person 
chared with a great crime, from the natural 
sentiments of mankind being more strongly ex¬ 
cited against the ciiminal, and because, by hold¬ 
ing out an increase of reward in proportion to 
the atrocity of crime, a motive was given for 
allowing offenders to proceed in their guilty 
course till their apprehension should become of 
value. The hon. and learned gentleman had 
spoken of the merits of persons who exerted 
themselves to apprehend ciiminals. In the sen¬ 
timents he had expressed on this subject, he 
could not concur. Where was the meiit of ap¬ 
prehending or prosecuting, if it were done for 
the purpose of obtaining 40/., and not from a 
regard to the interests of justice ? In his opinion, 
there was not only the want of merit, but a great 
demerit. If you took away the hope of reward, 
you confessedly took away the motive to exer¬ 
tion, and the merit of the prosecutor was thus 
to be measured by his love of gain. If the case 
were otherwise, if the prosecutor were sincerely 
actuated by motives of duty and a regard to 
public order or justice, the stimulus would re¬ 
main the same, though the rewards on conviction 
were abolished. But though he could not allow 
meiit to prosecutors who acted from a regard to 
personal interest, he could not agree with his 
hon. friend (Mr. Bennet) in abolishing all motives 
to exertion arising from such a cause. The re- 
waui should be proportioned to the exertion, 
and to the trouble incurred, and not accord¬ 
ing to the magnitude of the offence for which a 
conviction might be obtained; but still there 
ought, in his opinion, to be some kind of reward. 
He objected to the bill in some particulars; but 
he could not concur with the hon. and learned 
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gentleman in opposing its second reading, be¬ 
cause he thought that such a decision against it 
would appeaf to cast a slur on the motives and 
exertions of his-hon. friend, the former of which 
all were as ready to acknowledge to be laudable 
as the latter were great, and because he thought 
that what was objectionable in it might be 
amended in the committee. 

The Attorney-General said he would not op¬ 
pose the second reading, if the objections which 
he had stated could be removed in- the commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that he found himself 
placed in rather an awkward situation, opposed 
to persons who had the same objects in view 
with himself, and whose characters he highly 
respected, and supported by others who, with 
him, had weight’d the subject maturely, and had 
come to those conclusions which were embo¬ 
died in the bill now before the house. Every 
gentleman who attended the police committee 
agreed in the policy of abolishing rewards on 
convictions. They were supported in their 
opinion by all the police-magistrates, and all 
the police-officers, whom they had examin¬ 
ed. Their opinion rested on many grounds. 
In the first place, they thought the rewards 
ought to be abolished, from the manner in 
which officers were treated before a jury, 
under the suspicion that they were actuated 
by the hope of personal advantage in deliver¬ 
ing their testimony. They never could be 
listened to with that confidence with which the 
evidence of persons speaking on oath should 
be received. The appellation of blood-money 
given to die reward, tainted the whole of their 
testimony, and rendeied them general objects of 
suspicion with the courts, the juries, and the 
people. The opinion of the country was gene¬ 
ral as to the mischievous policy of granting 
these rewards. It not only excited a prejudice 
against the officers, even when inclined to speak 
the truth; but, in the second place, it biassed 
them in giving their testimony, and offered an 
inducement to give false testimony. The per¬ 
sons most conversant with proceedings before 
onr criminal courts, and with the character and 
disposition of the officers, all concurred in stat¬ 
ing the strength of the bias thus created, and 
the generality of its operation. Mr. Ilolds- 
wortn, the city marshal, and Mr. Shelton, the 
clerk of the arraigns at the Old Bailey, said, 
that they had often seen officers stretching a 
point to give a higher character to the offence, 
and delivering fabricated evidence to procure 
the rewards consequent on conviction. This 
was not the only testimony on this point. The 
slightest inspection of the comparative number 
of charges and convictions, not only in the me« 
tropolis but over England, shewed the same 
thing. In London, the charges for highway- 
robbery in one year had been 105, and tne con¬ 
victions only 42; and in the country the pro¬ 
portion was nearly the same. This shewed that 
the indictments were laid, not according to the 
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crimes committed, but according to the hope 
of the reward to be obtained. As these re¬ 
wards had so pernicious an effedt, they ought 
to be abolished; nor did he see any necessity 
to provide farther than the bill did for the ap¬ 
prehension of criminals. It proposed to in¬ 
demnify prosecutors and witnesses for their ex¬ 
penses, and to remunerate them for the trouble 
they incurred. He did not think that the ends 
of justice required more, or that the interest of 
the prosecutor should be made to lie in procur¬ 
ing the conviction of an offender by any testi¬ 
mony to which he was not prompted by a sense 
of truth and the common feelings of our na¬ 
ture against crime. The inducement which was 
thus held out to prosecution, was as great as 
should be given. Fixed rewards had been long 
the great blot in our system of criminal pro¬ 
cedure. As long as any thing more was of¬ 
fered for procuring convictions than a mere in¬ 
demnity for expense, and a remuneration for 
time and trouble, the interest of the prosecutor 
would be made to consist in prosecuting falsely, 
and an inducement would be held out not to de¬ 
tect, but to make crime. The police-officers, 
who in this instance might be credited with the 
more facility, as they spoke against the system 
by which their own emoluments were increased, 
by which some of them made from 40/. to 50k 
a year, all delivered their opinion against the 
statutary rewards on conviction. They said, 
they were damaged as witnesses, that they were 
treated with suspicion byjuiies, and were ex¬ 
posed to public odium, by the law as it stood. 
These rewards held out a bounty for crime and 
a temptation to perjury. By this means chil¬ 
dren were prosecuted for capital felonies, who, 
without it, would have been punished by a 
ducking. Two children were now in Newgate, 
one of them of thirteen and the other of nine 
years of age, who had been convicted on the 
testimony of a child of six years of age, and 
who would never have been prosecuted for 
capital felonies, except for this system of re¬ 
wards. He trusted, therefore, that the bill, 
which was intended as a remedy for these mon¬ 
strous evils would be allowed to be read a se¬ 
cond time. He had often heard the wisdom of 
our ancestors brought forward as a pica in bar 
of any change of our laws; but it should not 

* The great and unremitting attention which Mr. 
Bcnnet has Lk stowed on our criminal code, and the 
essential btnefits which tiie country has already de¬ 
rived from his exertions, indnee the Editor, with the 
greatest respect and deferen' e, to submit to his con¬ 
sideration a point of the utmost importance. It has 
often occurred to the Editor, in considering the po¬ 
licy of our criminal laws, and the mode in which 
they are administered, that great injustice is done to 
prisoners by withholding from them the assistance of 
counsel to make their defence. In no capital ease 
whatever, except in high treason, or misprision of 
treason, (other than treason in counterfeiting the 
king’s coin and seals) and parliamentary impeach¬ 
ments for treason, (the former by tire 7 W, ill. 
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I be forgotten, that the laws by which these re- 
! wards for conviction were granted, were part of 
those rude acts by which the life of a man was 
, valued at five shillings. ( Hear , hear.) 

| Mr. Alderman Wood supported the second 
; reading of the hill. He gave his decided opi¬ 
nion against all fixed rewards whatever. The 
reward of 7/. given by the Bank, for the appre¬ 
hension of persons circulating bad money, had 
led to many false convictions. He himself 
found thirteen men in Newgate, who had been 
apprehended for passing counterfeits, which 
they received from a man whom they met 
on Tower-hill, and who desired them to go 
into a 6hop with them and purchase bread. 
They consisted of Irish, Germans, and other 
foreigners, who did not know the crime they 
were employed to commit, nor the conse¬ 
quences of wnat they were doing. He had de¬ 
tected one of his own officers at such practices, 
and had found it his duty to lay the whole of 
the system before Lord Siumouth. The officer 
whom he had so detected, he had of course 
discharged, but he was aware that the same ne¬ 
farious system was still very often practised. 
Perhaps the hon. and learned gentleman (the 
Attorney-general) did not know the straggle 
that often took place in a justice-room to get a 
capital conviction, when the evidence only bore 
upon a less offence. If, for instance, a lady’s 
ridicule were snatched from her hand, it did not 
infer a capital crime; but the officers sometimes 
endeavoured to give the offence that character, 
by saying that the string of it was twisted 
round her arm, and as force was used in getting 
it away, the crime became a highway robbery. 
Could the House of Commons allow this sys¬ 
tem to continue? The icward for the appre¬ 
hension of coiners was often divided among so 
many, that each received only 40 j.; but here 
were so many witnesses pre-engaged by their 
interests to distort the truth. 

Colonel Wood hoped that the bill would be 
allowed to go into a committee, and recom¬ 
mended the consideration of the report of the 
police committee to the attention of members. 

It would shew how much the country was in¬ 
debted to the exertions of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Bennet) who was its chairman *. He saw 
no reason why it should be supposed that the 

c. 3. the latter by the 20 Ceo. II. c. 30.) is a pri¬ 
soner allowed the benefit of counsel on his trial, un¬ 
less some point of law arises proper to he debated. 
Thu injustice and inhumanity ot this rule has been 
felt and acknowledged at different periods, by lawyers 
of the highest eminence. It wa» established, says 
lord Coke (3 Instit. 137.) upon “ tlie4e two causes : 
first, for that in case of life, tine evidence to convict 
a prisoner should he so manifest, as it could not be 
contradicted : secondly, the court ought to sec that 
the indictment, trial, and other proceedings, be good 
and sufficient in law.” Hut, on the trial of lord Corn¬ 
wallis for murder, (30 Car. II. 1678,) lord Notting¬ 
ham (then high steward) declared, that the first of 
these causes was " the only good reason that could 
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abolishing of the rewards on conviction would 
be injurious to the interests of public justice, if 

be given for refusing to allow'a piisouer counsel.” Sir 
W. Blackstone observes, that this rule seems to be 
out at all of a piece with the nst of the humane 
tieatment 01 prisoners by the English law. For, 
upon what face of reason can that assistance be de¬ 
nied to save the life of a man, which yet is allowed 
Jinn in prosecutions for every petty trespass ? Nor, 
indeed, is it strictly speaking a part of our ancient 
law j for the Minor, having obsei veil'the necessity 
oi counsel in civil suits, ‘who know how to forward 
aud defend the cause, by the i uies of law ami customs 
of the realm,’ immediately alicrwaids subjoins, ‘ and 
more ncecssaiy aie they lor defence upon indictments 
and appeulsot felony,than upon otlu i venial cunses.’ 
And the judges themselves are so sensible of this de¬ 
fect, that they never scrupie to allow a piisoner coun¬ 
sel to instruct him what questions to ask, or even to 
ask questions f&r him, with respect to matters of fact. 
for as to matters of law, ai ising on the ti ial, they are 
entitled to the assistance of counsel. (4 Comm. 355.) 
—At what peuod of our history the benefit of coun¬ 
sel was iirst denied to priaoneis, does not appear. — 
Mr. VVIutelockc informs us, that, in 1649, “There 
was a great peak taken against the lawyiis; inso¬ 
much that the old odium against them was levivcd, 
and it was said in debate, ‘ That it was not fit for 
lawyers who were members of parliament, if any 
lawyers ought to he there at all, to plead or practise 
as lawyers during the time they sat as members of 
parliament;’ which gave occasion to one of that pro¬ 
fession,’’ meaning himself, “to speak as follows.” 
(The lcardcd gentleman then replies to several 
charges brought against the piofession, and concludes 
in these words) “Sir, the woithy gentleman was 
pleased to mention one thing with some we.ight, 

‘ That lawyers were permitted to counsel and plead 
for men in matters touching their estates and liberties; 
but in the greatest matters of all others, concerning 
a man’s file and posteiity, lawyers were not permitted 
to plead for their clients.’ 1 confess I cannot answer 
this objection. That, for a trespass of a sixpence value, 
a man may have a counsellor to plead for him , but 
where his life and posterity are concerned, he is not 
admitted this privilege and help of lawyers. What 
is said in defence or excuse of this custom is, ‘ That 
the judges arc of counsel for the piisoucrs, and are to 
see that they have no wrong.’ And ate they not to 
take the in me care of nil muses that shall be hied 
hi foie them'* A law to reform this, I think, would 
be just and give right to the people.” 

Two laws have since been passed, viz. the 7th of 
W. III. c. 3. and 20th G’co. II. e. 30. (as stated 
above) to give the people this right in cases of trea 
shn, and no satisfactory reason can be urged why it 
should still be withholden from (hem in other ca^es. 
Those who aie acquainted with human nature must 
be aware, how often piisouers aie picsiimed to be 
guilty, from the very embarrassment which they be¬ 
tray in their helpless situation. The Editor has now 
before him a little work, written by M. Salvertc, 
entitled “ IJes Kappoi ts de la Medecine avec la Poli¬ 
tique which contains some observations on this 
point, extremely worthy of attention. After having 
spoken of the emotions which the aspect of a nu¬ 
merous assembly must infallibly create in an indivi¬ 
dual brought before a full tribunal, the author intro¬ 
duces, very happily, the anecdote of a noble lord, 
who, in the house of commons, was so agitated while 
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the expenses of the prosecutors were paid. 
Both in the metropolis and in the country they 

■i 

recommending'the bill for allowing counsel to persona 
accused of high treason, that he actually could not 
go on with his speech .—“ Sir,” said he, “ if 1, who 
rise only to give my opinioii on the bill now depend¬ 
ing, am so confounded, that I am unable to express 
the least of what I proposed to say; what must the 
condition of that man be, who, without any assistance, 
is pleading for his life, and under apprehensions of 
being deprived of it*?” 

“ Civilians,” continues Mr. Salverte, “have hinted 
“ at the perturbation of a person accused as being 
“ the strongest presumption of his guilt; this rule 
“ has been adopted in practice by many judges, and 
“ an almost general prejudice has established it. But 
“ independently of the apprehension of this error, 
“ fiom which no tiibunal is exempt, independently 
“ of the agitation which a painful situation cannot 
“ but create in the human mind; can a man who 
“ for the first tune of his life perhaps, is brought 
“ into public view, and who would feel himself 
“ intimidated were he to decide in the capacity of a 
“ judge,—can he be calm and unaffected when he is 
“ to answer as aculprit? whenevery surrounding object 
“ is calculated to inspire him with inquietude and 
“ alarm, when no comforting voice invites him to be 
“ composed, when his only expectation Tests on his 
“ innocence, innocence so frequently misjudged by 
“ men ! Is it to be wondered at that his voice fails 
“ him, that he falteis in his speech, that he grows 
“pale, that he shudders, that he looks around but 
“ without seeing, that he listens and hears without 
“ comprehendimr, that, in the unsteadiness of his 
“ discourse, he manifests a suspension of reason, 'of 
“ memory, of ideas ? No, certainly; ami it becomes 
“the duty of the philosopher who studies rnau in 
“men; it belongs to the physiologist who laments 
“ his inability to remove such fatal agitation, to 
“ cheek at least our unjust precipitation, to demon- 
“ strate in this timidity which at once clogs the 
“ moral and physical powers, the inevitable effect 
“ produced by the presence of an assembly; an ef» 
“ feet which is only overcome by the most resolute 
“ alter long habit, or by exercising a command 
“ almost miraculous over his own imagination.” 

Upon the whole, it appears, that this subject de¬ 
serves to be most maturely considered, and the Edi¬ 
tor ventures to hop?, that it w ill not be overlooked by 

* This was lord Asliley, afterwards earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, and author of the Characteristics. It is said. 
(Cieu. Diet. Jhst. and Cril. vol. i\. p. 179.) that his 
lordship bail pupuicd a speech m behalf ot the bill, 
which those, to whom he shewed it, thought a very 
proper .me on the occasiou. But, when he stood up 
to delivei it, the great audience so intimidated him, 
tn it he lost all memory, and was unable to proceed. 
The house, after giving him a little time to recover 
Ins Confusion, called loudly upon him to go on, when 
lie proceuled to this effect. “ Su, it I, who rise only 
to g ve my opinion on the bill now dtpending, am so 
confounded, tnat I am unable to express the least of 
what 1 proposed to say; what must the condition of 
that man be, who, without any assistance, is plead¬ 
ing for his lite, and under apprehensions of being 
deprived of it ? ” This sudden turn, which by some 
was imagined to be pieineditated, though it realty 
was not, is said to have beeu of service in promoting 
the bill.” ' 

Uu 
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would be sufficiently inclined to prosecute with-, 
out any additional reward. 

Mr. Hurst gave his assent to the principle of 
the bill. The whole country shuddered at the 
abuses which it was intended to coi rcct. 

Til v Solicitor-general said, that his hon. and i 
learned friend had not objected to the abolition of 
fixed rewards. There might, however, be cases 
where persons had meritoriously come forward, 
in which it would he veiy desiiable that rewards 
should be given. lie thought that the judges 
should have the power of dctci mining in what! 
cases rewards should be allowed. 

Mr. Bennet said, he wished to give the judges 
that disci etionaiy power, and to remove fixed 
rewards altogether. 

After a few words from General Thornton 
and Sir T. Baring , who supported the bill, it 
was lead a second time. 

Privately Stealing (Ireland) Bill.] This 
bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Education of tiie Poor Bill.] This bill 
was read a second time. 

Employment of the Poor.] Mr. Aider- 
man Wood moved, that the house should resolve 
itself into a committee on the Irish acts of die 
21 st, 22 nd and 26th of George III. relating to 
pat tnerships. 

Mr. Grenfell objected to the pi inciple of the 
bill which his hon. friend wished to found on 
those acts : it would alter the whole commercial 
system of England, and establish joint stock 
companies, with all their inconveniences. 

Mr. Aide) man Wood said, that if there were 
any objection to the operation of the bill in 
England, it might be confined to Ireland, where 
the importance of such a measure could not be 
denied. 

The house then resolved itself into a com¬ 
mittee, in which Mr. Alderman Wood moved, 
“ that a bill be brought in to repeal the Irish 
acts of the 21st, 22 na and 26th of the King, for 
the purpose of consolidating their provisions 
into one act, and extending the same, to pro¬ 
mote the employment of the poor in the lish- 

that honourable and benevolent legislator, who has 
constantly evinced the greatest, anxiety for the hap¬ 
piness and safety of his fellow subjects. It is stated 
in all our books, that High Treason is the greatest 
crime that a nun can commit. Why, then, if he is 
allowed counsel in that ease, should he not have 
the same assistance in defending himself against a 
charge of murder or robbery, which are dimes of an 
inferior nature ? Sir Robert Atkins, in his “ Defence 
of the late lord Russel’s innocenry” powcifnlly illus¬ 
trates the severity of the want of counsel. As to the 
saying, that “ The court is of counsel for the pri¬ 
soner,” he observes, “ For my part, I should never 
desire to depend upon that only: I know what this 
is by experience.”—Now, it is worthy of attention, 
that the statute (7 W. III. c. 3.) whieh allows coun¬ 
sel in cases of treason, expressly declares, that “ no- 
thing is more just and reasonable The words of the 
pieatnhle are these: “ Whereas nothing is more 
je.st and reasonable, than that persons prosecuted for 
b gh tica^on and misprision of treason, whereby the 
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erics, trade, and manufactures of Ireland, by 
regulating and encouraging partnerships in that 
part of the United Kingdom.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Frame Work-knitters.] The following 
petition of the frame work-knitters in the town 
and county of Nottingham was piesented, 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 
“ That the petitioners are much distressed, not 
only from the want of employment, but also by 
the low pi ice of labour, which accumulation of 
misery has reduced a considerable portion of 
them to pauperism, and a degree of wretched¬ 
ness unknown to that district, anddistiessing to 
humanity ; that much of the distress complain¬ 
ed of arises from the introduction of fraudu¬ 
lent manufactured goods, which not only brings 
discredit on the trade in distant markets, but 
creates a competition amongst the petitioner’s 
employers, minous to the workmen by the 
great reduction continually made in the price 
of their labour; the newly introduced goods are 
made without narrowings, and cut with scissors 
instead of being narrowed and made with sel¬ 
vages in the frame ; another description of these 
goods are made without narrowings in the heel 
and feet, and fashioned with a needle instead of 
being finished with selvages in the frame in a 
workmanlike manner, a system not only highly 
injurious to the petitioners, but also much dis¬ 
countenanced and lamented by their employers: 
the great sufferings which the petitioners have 
endured, the enormous burthens thus thiown 
upon parishes, and the alarming evils thereby 
produced, have induced them to appeal to the 
house for such redress and assistance as their 
wisdom may suggest; and whilst the petitionei s 
do not presume to dictate to the house, they 
humbly submit that, if the fraudulent articles 
above alluded to were prohibited, it would be a 
considerable relief to them, and maintain the 
trade of the district in its former credit and cele¬ 
brity, and thus ultimately restore the petitionei s 
to a state of comfort and happiness, of which 
they have been long deprived; they therefote 

liberties, lives, honour, estates, blood and posterity 
of the subjects, may be lost and destroyed, should 
be justly and equally tried, and that poisons accused 
as offenders therein should not he debaried of all 
just and equal means for defence of their innoeencies 
in such cases.”—Here, then, it is admitted by tin* 
legislature, that peisons who were before tried foi 
high treason and were deprived of the assistance of 
counsel, were not equally tried : and the reason is 
obvious, namely, that the most learned and eloquent 
lawycis were employed to plead against them, and 
none were allowed to plead for them. And does not 
this inequality appear in all other cases ? In trea¬ 
son, a prisoner is allowed to have counsel: in tres¬ 
passes, and other offences, which are not capital, he 
is allowed to have counsel: so that, in a crime of 
the highest magnitude, and in the lowest species of 
offence, counsel may be employed ; but there is an 
intermediate state, in which they are prohibited. 
The absurdity and injustice of this rule must he 
evident to every one who considers, it. 
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pray the house to take their case into considera¬ 
tion, and to afford them such relief as they may 
deem expedient.” 

Spanish Slave Trade.] The Spanish slave 
trade treaty bill was read a second time. 
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Tuesday, Jpril 14. 

Marriages op the Royal Dukes.] The 
Earl of Liverpool rose to state, that he wished 
to postpone the consideration of the message 
from the Prince Regent on the subject of the 
marriages of the dukes of Clarence and Cam¬ 
bridge until to-morrow. He should then state 
to the house the nature of the measure which it 
might be thought advisable to recommend to 
the adoptiop of their lordships, and the grounds 
on which it would be proposed. In the mean 
time he moved, that the said order be dis¬ 
charged. 

The Marquis of Lansdovune said, he felt it 
impossible not to state the singular situation in 
which the house were placed by the message 
which the noble earl had brought down, and 
the very extraordinary conduct which had now 
been adopted upon it. He had always under¬ 
stood that the respect which the house owed to 
the crown required that no delay should take 
place in replying to any communication which 
might be made from that quarter. The well- 
known practice of their lordships was, to re¬ 
turn an address on the following day: and as 
this was the general principle in ordinary cases, 
how much moie ought it to be observed in the 
case of so important a communication as a mes¬ 
sage relative to the marriage of membei s of the 
royal family. It appeared to him, that the 
house were now bound to take the message 
into consideration, and return ah answer. What 
motive could there be for delay ? It was impos¬ 
sible to believe that die advisers of the Prince 
Regent, when they recommended the message 
which had been brought down, were unprepared 
to state any measures which they could recom¬ 
mend to he adopted upon it. This much he 
had thought it his duty to state, in order that, 
whatever appeared to be disrespectful to the 
crown in the proceedings respecting this com¬ 
munication, might not be laid to the door of the 
house, but that the blame should fall on those 
who were the advisers of this extraordinary 
course, and who had brought down a message 
fiom the throne, without being prepared with 
any pioposition upon it for the consideration of 
the house. 

The Earl of Liverpool was ready to admit 
that the blame, if any could be attached to the 
course of proceeding which had been adopted, 
must fall on those by whom it was recommend¬ 
ed, and that he, therefore, was willing to take 
that blame on himself. With regard to what 
had been said on the course of proceeding, he 
should only remark, that when die object of an 
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intended address was merely to return thanks to 
the Prince Regent for a, communication made 
to the house, the usual practice was, not to 
postpone it for a day, but to vote it immedi¬ 
ately ; but when ulterior measures were to be 
proposed, it was due to the house that they 
should not be taken by surprise. He, therefore, 
thought it improper to propose to move an ad¬ 
dress until their lordships were in possession of 
the measure which was to be recommended. He 
felt that he should not be doing his duty, if he 
called upon them to give an opinion, before they 
were made fully acquainted with the sentiments 
of the Prince Regent’s government on the sub¬ 
ject, and the requisite information was commu¬ 
nicated. It was therefore from no disrespect to 
the crown that the delay was proposed, since 
the sole object of postponing the consideration 
of the message until to-morrow was, that their 
lordships mignt be better prepared to give their 
opinion upon the measures which his Majesty’s 
ministers might consider it their duty to recom¬ 
mend. 

Lord Holland thought it difficult to decide 
which was more extraordinary, the course which 
the noble earl proposed to the house to adopt, 
or the reasoning by which he attempted to sup¬ 
port it. He had liegun with admitting, that if 
the house agreed to postpone the consideration 
of the message, his Majesty’s ministers, or 
rather the noble earl only, was to be charged 
with all the blame which might attach to sudi a 
proceeding. This was, indeed, very conde¬ 
scending in the noble earl; but he apprehended 
that, if the house discharged the Older as re¬ 
commended—and he dehed the noble lord, 
versed in precedent as he was, to shew that ever 
such an order had been discharged—notwith¬ 
standing the generosity of the noble secretary of 
state, the impropriety of so acting would rest 
with the house. He knew that his Majesty's 
ministers were so much in the habit of identi- 
! tying themselves with the government, that they 
spoke as it they and the crown were the same 
thing; but he trusted their lordships would not 
allow them also to assume the authority of that 
house, nor place confidence in the opinion of 
the noble secretary of state, that he could bear 
all the ccnsui e of an act, which, if adopted, 
must be theirs. If the noble eail could not 
now state the measure that was to be recom¬ 
mended, why did he not propose to move a 
simple address of thanks ? This would be con¬ 
sistent with die usual practice, and he should 
give the noble earl the opportunity of agreeing 
to one before he sat down. The noble earl, it 
was evident, had thought proper to bring down a 
message, and was not prepared to make any pro¬ 
position whatever upon it, because he now ap¬ 
prehended an opposition which he at first did 
not anticipate. It might be recollected, that the 
noble earl had often spoken as if he were inde¬ 
pendent of die Prince Regent; and now it ap¬ 
peared that he wished to be independent of par- 
Uu2 ' 
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liament, by establishing a little pailiament of his 
own. (Hear, hear.) Among the other extraor¬ 
dinary circumstances which the noble earl’s 
conduct on this occasion disclosed, it was not 
the least that he recommended to the House of 
Lords to act in a disrespectful manner towards 
the crown, by neglecting to reply to the mes¬ 
sage : he was not able to form any opinion of 
his own, on the subject of that message, without 
consulting othei s. For these reasons, it appeal - 
ed to him that the noble earl was bound to state 
mo.e distinctly to the house, the grounds on 
which he expected that their lordships were to 
adopt his advice, and depnit from all former 
precedents. He had no hesitation in declaring, 
that the course which the noble earl proposed 
appealed to him not only disrespectful towards 
the crown, but also unfair to the crown, the 
house and the people. It was unfair to the 
house, if their loidships were disposed to cairy 
the message into effect, not to allow them an op- 
p'oitunity for going up immediately with the 
add)ess. On the other hand, if they thought 
there was any thing in the circumstances of the 
country which lequiied that they should not 
concur in the recommendation of the message, 
it was unfair both to the crown and the country 
not to say so. Why was the chaiacter of their 
lordships to suffer the imputation of disrespect 
to the throne by an unnecess try delay in per¬ 
forming their duty ? The practice which the 
noble eail had adopted of consulting private 
committees must have a most inauspicious ap- 
■pearance in the eyes of the country. What 
was it but calling on the House of Lords to de¬ 
fer what they ought to do now until to-morrow, 
that ministers might have time to tamper with 
those who were to decide on the question : 

( Hear .) He should therefore move, by way of 
amendment, such an address as the character of 
theii lordships required them to adopt. lie 
would propose, that they should express their 
zeal and attachment to the house of Biunswick, 
and their wish to carry into effect the objects of 
the message, as far as that could be done in the 
distressed state of the country. Ills own opi¬ 
nion—and what his opinion was, he should 
never shrink from stating on any question—was, 
that if the marriages contemplated in the mes¬ 
sage were to take place, suitable provision ought 
to be made for the princes; but the country had 
already provided so well for the splendour and 
dignity of the crown, that the provision could 
be made without imposing any new burthen on 
the people, and in that way, he thought, that 
splendour and dignity would be best consulted, 
lie concluded by moving, instead of the words 
** that this order be discharged,” words to 
the following puipoit, to be substituted alter 
the word “ that” in the original motion : “ an 
humble address be presented to his royal high¬ 
ness the Prince Regent, to return thanks to his 
loyal highness for the information which he had 
t been pleased to communicate respecting the in¬ 
tended matriage of his royal highness the Duke 
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of Clarence with the Princess of Saxe-Meinin- 
gen, and of the Duke of Cambridge with the 
Princess of Hesse ; to express the entire satis¬ 
faction of the house in that arrangement, and to 
assure his royal highness thit their loidships 
Would cheerfully concur in all measures neces¬ 
sary to make such suitable provision as the oc¬ 
casion required ; and as the zeal, attachment, 
and loyalty, which their lordships feel towards 
his Majesty’s family and government, and the 
lively sense they entertain of the advantages of 
preseiving the succession to the throne in the 
family of Brunswick dictate, due regard being 
had to the present burthened state or the peo¬ 
ple of this country.” 

Lord SUmouth said, he wished to rccal to 
the recollection of their lordships the circum¬ 
stances under which the present discussion had 
commenced. The noble marquis who spoke 
first had said, that if the consideration of the 
message were postponed, the disci edit of that 
proceeding would belong to the noble earl who 
had moved the discharge of the Older, and not 
to the house. His noble friend readily admitted 
the truth of that observation. lie candidly ac¬ 
knowledged, that if any discredit belonged to 
the proceeding, it ought to fall on the advisers 
of the Piince Regent, and on himself in parti¬ 
cular. Jt had been asserted, that no reasons 
were stated for the postponement; but he un- 
dei stood his noble friend to have intimated that 
lie would explain the grounds of the postpone¬ 
ment when the message should be taken into 
consideration to-morrow. The address to be 
moved was not an ordinary congratulation or 
vote of thanks, and his noble fiiend justly ex¬ 
pected that the house would look to him for the 
explanation of some plan or measure as the con¬ 
sequence of the message, and also, that then 
lordships would not be disposed to come to a 
vote without due inloimaiion on the subject. 
The noble baron, however, who would be the 
first to object to an addu-ss proposed without 
any information, now wished to vote one for 
which no ground whatever had been laid. Was 
it not proper that the measure which was to be 
proposed to-moirow should then be explained ? 
Considering the necessity there would be for 
going into details, it was not candid to call on 
his noble friend for explanations now. Alteia- 
tions might be made in the plan. Different im¬ 
pressions which had been pi oduccd might be re¬ 
moved. {Hear, hear.) He would repeat, that 
different impressions might be removed, and al¬ 
terations suggested, which would require consi¬ 
deration. Tnese were reasons for delay which 
ought to weigh with his Majesty’s ministers on 
such an occasion. His noble friend would be; 
prepared to-morrow to give their lordships the 
requisite information. As for the amendment 
proposed by the noble baron, it was of a nature 
totally unprecedented, and was one which he 
was confident their lordships would not adopt. 

Lord King said, he believed this was the litst 
time that a minister had given a decided nega- 
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tive to an address of thanks and congratulation 
proposed to the throne. It was the usual prac¬ 
tice to move an address to the throne on the 
day after a message was received, and now the 
noble earl, without any reason, desired the house 
to abandon that practice. It appeared that the 
noble lords on the other side of the house could 
not make up .their minds as to what ought to be 
done until they received hints from persons out 
of parliament; whereas on the side of the house 
on which he stood, they were ready to vote an 
address as usual, in return to the message, guard¬ 
ing their answer with the words which his noble 
friend had inserted at the close of his motion. 
He should, therefore, vote for the amendment. 

The Earl of Lauderdale felt it to be a very 
extraoi dinary proposition to delay the address 
which ought to be returned to the Prince Re¬ 
gent’s message. But their lordships had to 
consider whether it would be more proper to 
delay the address for a day, or to adopt that 
which his noble friend had proposed, which, in 
his opinion, would be more disrespectful to the 
crown than the postponement pi oposed by the 
noble call. There was no precedent of any 
such address as that which his noble friend had 
moved having ever been voted by the house. 
The woids with which he had terminated it 
would imply, that their lordships had upon 
former occasions been unmindful of the burthens 
imposed upon the people. To agree to it would 
be to acknowledge that their lordships had ne¬ 
glected their duty, lie, therefoie, could not 
vote foi the amendment. 

The Marquis of Lansdotonr obscived, that 
the house were placed in a novel situation. If 
the amendment moved hv his noble friend was 
unprecedented, their lordships must pneeive 
that, such as it was, it was forced upon him by 
the unprecedented conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers. Their lordships had no othei alter¬ 
native left but to agree to the amendment, or to 
adopt the extraordinary course pi oposed by mi¬ 
nisters. The noble earl had assigned no reason 
to induce their lordships to depait from the 
usual course; all that they had heard was, that 
they would be informed to-morrow of the tea- 
sons why they were not to do their duly to¬ 
day. The noble viscount, however, had gone a 
little faiiher, and made an important revelation. 
He had said that, by the delay, certain impres¬ 
sions might, perhaps, be removed. (No, no, 
from the ministerial benches.) He had attended 
to the noble viscount’s words, and was confi¬ 
dent that impressions to be removed, and alter¬ 
ations to be made in the plan, constituted the 
reasons which he had assigned for delay. He 
would ask, how were the impressions spoken 
of, whatever might be their nature, to be re¬ 
moved ? Certainly not by argument; for none 
had been employed. But it appeared that there 
war, some mode by which impressions were to 
be removed, and alterations made, without the 
knowledge and concurrence of that house; and 
that, wlule that process was going on, their 
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lordships must patiently await the result. As 
the mode by which this was to be accomplished 
was, it seemed, not fit to be stated, the house 
were required to adjourn until ministers came 
fully prepared with the result of their secret 
consultations. The house were therefore brought 
into this strange predicament—that whether they 
adopted the motion of the noble carl, or the 
amendment of his noble friend, their conduct 
would be liable to objection. The motion of 
the noble carl appeared on the face of it the 
most disrespectful to the crown, and the most 
improper for their lordships to adopt; and upon 
that giound, if his noble friend persisted in put¬ 
ting his amendment, he should vote for it. 
Ministers had by their conduct imposed upon 
the house the necessity of choosing between two 
difficulties. 

Lord Holland said, he felt it necessary to offer 
a few woids in reply. His noble friend (Lord 
Lauderdale) had legarded his amendment as 
more objectionable than the motion of the noble 
earl. Would his noble friend, then, suggest 
any other mode of getting rid of the difficulty 
in which the house weie placed? His motion 
was a consequence of that of the noble earl; for 
the mode which he had adopted in moving the 
amendment was rendered necessary by a propo¬ 
sition to discharge the order of the day. His 
motion certainly would not be respectful, if 
canied alter that order had been discharged. 

I fe could not help feeling that he came to this 
contest with the noble earl on very unequal 
terms. He came expecting to vote an address 
on the message of yestciday; but the noble 
earl entered the house, after having consulted 
with others, and these others again with 
others, and, perhaps, with individual members 
of pailiament. His noble friend had said that 
the amendment was unprecedented. He cer¬ 
tainly must acknowledge that it was in some 
measuie unpieccdented, because there never had 
before been such a motion to amend; but he 
would contend, that the form was not unpre¬ 
cedented, for there had been several instances 
of addresses to the crown being moved in the 
way he had proposed this, by adding words 
after the word “ that” in the original motion, 
the remaining words of that motion being after- 
waids negatived. He could not comprehend 
the ground on which the noble eai 1 persisted in 
postponing the business on which the house 
ought now to enter, unless it weie supposed, 
that the word “to-morrow” cairied with it 
some extraordinary spell, some magic charm. 
Yesterday the address was to have been moved 
“ to-morrow”—to-day it was “ to-morrow” 
again. On Thursday it might still be “ to¬ 
morrow,” and on Friday it might be found that 
two days would fortunately intervene. _ Thus 
the measure might be postponed, until ministers 
were fully piepared to come to a vote. His 
noble friend had objected to certain words in 
the addicss which he had moved. The way tp 
cuie that was, to propose an amendment. H“ 
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might move that the words which he disliked Tjic Earl of Liverpool again expressed his 
should be omitted. It was, however, very ex- readiness to give the information required; and 
traordinary that his noble friend should sup- the motion was left to stand over till to-morrow. 

pose, that the bare act of professing any vij tue - 

waaaproofof the want of it. But his noble friend HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

had not taken his opposition to the amendment „ , , 

on a sufficiently large scale. He seemed to have 1 “May, April 14. 

forgotten that the address also spoke of the zeal, Water Companies.] Mr. M. A. Taylor 
attachment, and loyalty of the house. Nay, said, he held in his hand a petition from' the 
his noble friend had but a few days ago agreed vestry of the parish of St. Marylebone, praying 
to an address to the crown on the marriage of that they might be allowed to introduce a peti- 
the Princess Elizabeth, in which these senti- tion for a bill to establish a new water company, 
ments were expressed, and never intimated that lie was induced to take up this matter, in conse- 
that address was so framed as to throw a suspi- qucnce of the interest he took in a bill which 
cion of disloyalty on the majority of their lord- was introduced into parliament in the last ses- 
ships. Did his noble friend suppose that these sion, called the metropolis paving bill. Origi- 
were not the sentiments by which their lord- nally, there was but one or two water companies 
6hips were usually governed ? But where was in the metropolis ; but on account of the vast 
the disrespect as ne nad framed his motion ? It increase of population, a variety of companies 
would appear on the journals, that, on a certain applied to parliament to be incorporated. Those 
day, a single peer had proposed that a motion companies had endeavoured to undersell each 
for an address should be discharged. On look- other, some of them offering to supply their 
ing at the journals the crown would find, that water at lOj. and others as low as 5s. per 
the house had resisted this proposition, and had quarter. The consequence had been, that they 
voted the address. The crown, he wa3 con- had been so depressed in their finances, that 
vinced, would graciously overlook the disloyalty some of them had been obliged to stop thejr 
of that peer, and would never seek to know his works, and leave the public without any water, 
name. ( A laugh. ) The generous disposition At length the companies had carved out distinct 
Of the princes of the house of Biunswick would portions of the metropolis for themselves, and 
prevent them from asking who he was. They by that means many of the inhabitants were not 
would say, they did not wish to be informed supplied with water, while the rate was fixed 
who the aisaffectcd person was who had refused as high as possible. Under these circumstances, 
an address to the throne on such an occasion, he thought that a maximum ought to be fixed 
The sovereign would doubtless cast a veil of to the supply, and that a reserve should be made 
oblivion over the transaction; and if information in case of fire. It was a lamentable ciicum- 
were offered to be given him on the subject, he stance, that, at a fire which took place six or 
\vould reject it, or act as Pompey did when he seven weeks ago in the Strand, no fewer than 
destroyed the papers found in the camp of Sar- seven lives were lost; and that for the space of 
torius. If, however, the noble secretary of state a whole hour water could not be obtained. He 
would, after all, promise to agree to the amend- was desirous, therefore, that this petition should 
ment to-morrow, he would now agree to his be referred to a committee above stairs, when 
motion for discharging the order. the proper arrangements might be made for in- 

The Address was negatived. troducing a bill to the effect lie had stilted. He 

The question was then put from the wool- was happy in representing to the house, that the 
sack, “ That the said order be dischargedwater companies were so sensible of the im- 
upon which their lordships divided: propriety of the present monopoly, that they 

Contents, 51; Not contents, 12 . had readily coincided with him in thinking that 

The Marquis of Do<wruhire moved for a re- it would be for the benefit of all parties to refer 
tum of the incomes of the Dukes of Clarence, the matter to the consideration of a parlia- 
Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, and Cambridge, from mentary committee. 

military, naval, or civil appointments; also of Mr. IVarre said, he understood that the Grand 
all pensions or other allowances, as well as grants Junction Company had no objection whatever 
from the droits, or any other sources, since to the principle of a maximum, since it was 
1800. - one on which they acted at present. 

The Earl of Liverpool objected to the terms The petition was brought up, and referred 
of the motion, but had no hesitation in acced- to a committee. 

ing to give the .substance of the information re- Wool Traoe.] Sir C. Burrell presented 
quired. He particularly objected to the term the following petition of the Wool groweis, 

“ sources.” on the South Downs, in the county of Sussex. 

After some discussion, a new motion was pro- “ That the petitioners, being flock masters, 
posed, worded in a different manner, when the humbly beg leave to state to the house, that the 
Bishop of Peterborough objected to it, as being South Downs, and most other thin poor soils 
altogether disrespectful and indelicate. of the united kingdom, are stocked with short 

, Lord Kenyon thought the naval and military wool sheep, which are alone adapted to such 
emoluments ought to be omitted. high situations, that the arable lands on these 
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soils are principally manured with die sheep, 
by raising a quantity of artificial feed for the 
support of their Aocks, which enables them to 
manure their arable land in high situations, 
which could not be done in any other way that 
could possibly repay the expense if manure 
could be procured; the petitioners beg leave to 
state, that the wool produced from these fiock9 
is the article to which the occupiers look for 
payment of a considerable portion of their 
rents, taxes, and other outgoings, and they hum¬ 
bly submit, that the effects of large importa¬ 
tions of foreign wool, almost free of duty, 
press the more hardly, as from die laws pro¬ 
hibiting export, they cannot obtain the relief 
of any foreign market to take off the surplus, 
and are compelled to submit to any price the 
manufacturers may be disposed to offer, while 
the manufacturer is protected from foreign com¬ 
petition, not only in the home market, but in 
most of our foreign possessions, and who are 
not labouring under the pressure of heavy paro¬ 
chial taxes and tithes as the petitioners; that 
the petitioners are informed the wools imported 
are entirely short wools, which they humbly 
conceive nave caused the low price of that 
aiticle of the home growth the last seven or 
eight years, during which time the short or 
line wools have been selling at nearly the same 
price as long wools, which the petitioners hum¬ 
bly submit to have been produced by the enor¬ 
mous importation of foreign wools, almost free 
of duty; they therefore pray, that the house 
will take their case under their immediate con¬ 
sideration, and either repeal the laws prohibiting 
the export of wool, or impose such duty on 
the import as will afford full protection to the 
home grower for so considerable an article of 
produce.” 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Walter Burrell then rose, in pursuance of 
notice, to move “ that a select committee be 
appointed to inquire into the state of the laws 
which restrain the trade in wool, the growth of 
Great Britain.” lie observed, that whatcvci 
objections might have been formerly urged 
against such a measure, the time was now conic 
when the manufacturers ought to concede the 
boon which the agricultural body had long 
looked for, namely, the right of exporting their 
wool. When the manufacturers weie in a state 
of rapid improvement, he conceived that he was 
entitled to ask this at their hands. The long 
wools of Lincolnshire and Leicestershire had 
sunk in price, in consequence of the quantity of 
foreign wool imported ; and it was but just that 
the growers should be allowed every means for 
the fair disposal of their property. In 1814 
and 1815 no less than 30,7oo,ooo lbs. of wool 
were imported. Last year there was not so 
large an importation, but still it was very con¬ 
siderable. The foreign manufacturer had a very 
great advantage over the wool grower of this 
country. In consequence of t>ot being bur- 
thened with poor rates, he could undersell the 
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[English grower, and this accounted for the 
market being overstocked with foreign wool* 

! Every other species of produce, either of our 
colonies or of home growth, was allowed to be 
exported, and he could see no good reason why 
the same principle should not be extended to 
wool. 

Lord Lascelles said, that the only reason 
assigned for this application was, that the wool 
trade of this country was in such a 6tate of 
depression as to call for the interference of the 
house: but he was prepared to deny the fact. 
So far from that being the case, it was known 
to every gentleman conversant with this sub¬ 
ject, that since the year 1816 the price of woo] 
had risen very considerably, so much as from 
14 to 15, 19 and 20 pence per lb. Even ajt 
the present time, the price of wool was rising, 
and, notwithstanding the home growth, and that 
procured from abroad, the market was inade¬ 
quately supplied. It would be a satisfaction to 
the house to hear, after what had been said re¬ 
garding the distress of the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts of the country, that at no period since 
the commencement of the manufacture of wool, 
had there been so flourishing a year as the last, 
with the exception of the year 1813, especially 
with regard to the quantity of broad-cloth ma¬ 
nufactured. It was indeed true, that the quan¬ 
tity of narrow cloths manufactured had been of 
a smaller amount than in former years. With 
the existing demand upon this species of our 
manufacture, lie conceived it to be much more 
advantageous for this country to receive the raw 
material from foreign markets, and export it 
in a manufactured state, than to impose any new 
duty upon such imported article. There was, 
however, another objection which he had to the 
appointment of this committee. On a question 
of such great interest, he conceived it to be 
impossible to open a committee without going 
into a full detail of the subject, not only as to 
the price of the article itself, but into all the 
niceties and intricacies of the question; and, 
unless this were done, the publication of (lie re¬ 
port, he conceived, would be of great disad¬ 
vantage to the interests of those concerned in 
the trade. In a former committee on this sub¬ 
ject, held in 1816, his own conduct had been 
much reprobated, both within and without that 
house. On that occasion, he was so sensible 
that a report, such as could have been drawn 
up, would be highly prejudicial to tire in¬ 
terests of the traders, that lie moved a resolu¬ 
tion which had been acceded to, and which 
confined the consideration of the subject to one 
particular point, namely, whether the price of 
wool at that time demanded the interference of 
the legislature. The hon. gentleman who had 
thought proper to make this motion, was aware 
that the application was founded upon petitions 
which had been dormant in the house for a con¬ 
siderable time, and that not one petition besides 
that which had been now presented, had been 
laid before them, praying for an examination' 
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•into the subject. It was also remarkable, that 
•when the committee of 1816 was formed, at 
the time of the great distress among all classes 
of the community, although the whole of those 
interested in the question were acquainted with 
its appointment, yet not one single individual 
appeared before that committee on the part of 
-the petitioners. Under all these considerations, 
•therefore, at a time when the manufacturers 
were commencing their operations with renewed 
vigour, and when, in fact, with regard to the 
article in question, there was an insufficient sup¬ 
ply of the raw material from abroad, he was 
decidedly of opinion that the interference of the 
house was not required. 

Mr. Curwen perfectly agreed with the noble 
-lord, that the appointment of this committee was 
wholly unnecessary. The wool-growers and 
farmers, it seemed, would never be contented : 
no seasons, no weather, no price could please 
them. Although, in 1816, a sheep of 60 lbs. 
produced only 3-is. CuL it was now selling for 
56/. Wool itself had risen enormously in 
price, anti he would ask any gentleman, con¬ 
versant with the trade, whether it was not likely 
-to bear a still higher price. With icsnect to the 
question of exportation, his opinion decidedly 
■was. that although it might be generally ti ue, 
■that free expoi tation and importation were ad¬ 
vantageous to trade, vet, with respect to the 
-staple of wool, it was directly the reverse. Corn 
couJfl be exported without any injuiy to the 
labouring classes, but wool could not be ex¬ 
ported without taking the bread from thousands 
who were employed in the manufacture of it. 
He gave the hon. gentleman who moved for a 
committee, full ciedit for his intentions to pro¬ 
mote the interests of agriculture, but it should 
-be remembered, that its prosperity depended on 
•the flourishing state of our trade and manufac¬ 
tures. 

Mr. D - Gilbert said, he thought it would be 
a great hardship if the house refused to institute 
-an inquiry into this subject: he should, there¬ 
fore, vote for the motion, without pledging him¬ 
self to support any futuic measure. 

Mr. Shiftier also supported the motion for a 
committee. 

Mr. //. Davis said, he saw no reason what¬ 
ever for going into a committee. He had ob¬ 
tained, during the present year, as an agiicul- 
turalist, 30 per cent, more for his wool than 
what he had been accustomed to receive. He 
believed, that, at piesent, the maiket was in¬ 
adequately supplied. 

Mr. Holme Sumner observed, that in the 
committee of 1816, to which the noble lord had 
alluded, the proceedings were hurried forward 
in the most summary manner. A number of 
individuals had complained to him that in conse¬ 
quence of the hasty manner in which the busi- 
n es was was conducted, they had not had an 
opportunity of expressing their sentiments. He 
/trusted, therefore, that tne subject would be 
•fairly investigated. 
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Mr. Alderman Atkins was of opinion, that if 
an inquiry were instituted, it would check the 
importation of wool from abroad. This would 
narrow the amount of manufactures—a circum¬ 
stance which he considered extremely dan¬ 
gerous at the present moment. 

Sir James Graham said, that the price of 
wool had considerably increased since this time 
last year. Only one petition had been brought 
up on the subject, and he could not consent that 
a system which had existed for near 200 years, 
ana which had been so advantageous to our 
manufactures, should be disturbed. 

Mr. F. Lewis said, that having been placed 
in the chair of the committee of 1816, he felt 
it his duty to express his sentiments upon the 
present occasion. If there were no stronger 
argument in favour of the appointment of this 
committee, than that the committee which sat 
two years ago to investigate the same subject, 
which it was now proposed to consider, had 
made no inquiry into the question, he should 
vote for the present motion. It could not be 
denied, that the present period offered a very 
favourable opportunity for the investigation; 
and he conceived that the house was impel iously 
called upon to appoint the committee. lie 
would venture to say, that there never was a 
question which had been attempted to be dis¬ 
posed of by arguments so iirelevant and futile. 
Was it to be maintained, that the appointment 
or non-appointment of the committee, was to 
depend upon the price of wool—whether it was 
higher or lower at the present time than in 
foimcryeais? The committee would have 
other objects for its consideration. It v/ould 
have to ascertain what degree of increase of 
price the agricultural interest had been deprived 
of by the svstem winch had been adopted. The 
policy of the mercantile system had been to 
have a free export and import of all commodi¬ 
ties ; and even a free export of corn, one of the 
first necessaries of life, had been allowed. Why, 
then, was the exportation of wool prohibited 
in all times, and under all circumstances ? In 
some trades there was but a single monopoly 
against them, but in the wool trade there was a 
double monopoly. The wool-growers were com¬ 
pelled to sell to none but the home manufac¬ 
turers of wool, and to buy of none but those 
same manufacturers. Instead, thei cfore, of having 
the privilege of selling to as wide a market as 
possible, they were confined within the nar¬ 
rowest limits. Was it fair, to put one class of 
individuals in so advantageous, and the other in 
so disadvantageous, a situation ? If the house 
would allow the committee to be appointed, he 
would himself undertake to prove, that all the 
grounds upon which this policy of prohibition 
was founded in 1660, when the prohibition was 
complete, were wholly untenable. Not one of 
those arguments then brought forward in favour 
of the measure could now be maintained; for 
they amounted to nothing short of this—that 
Europe could not manufacture cloth without the 
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assistance of English wool. He would also 
prove to the committee, that a very large revenue 
would be raised upon the exportation of wool, 
and that was a point to which the house oflght 
peculiarly to attend. As large a sum might be 
raised by this means as would enable ministers 
to repeal the additional duties on leather. This 
was one of the benefits which would arise, and 
he might enumerate others, but he would not 
now detain the house. He conceived that he 
had stated ample grounds for the appointment 
of the committee, and he should sit down, 
therefore, with declaring, that he should give 
his vote in favour of the motion. 

The house then divided. 

Ayes, so; Noes, 85, 

Marriages, or thf. Royal Dukes.] Mr. 
Wilber force ) ose and asked, whether the noble 
lord intended to proceed immediately to move 
•for a committee on the Prince Regent’s message; 
as in that case he would postpone a notice of 
his, which stood for that evening. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was his intention to 
move the order of the dav for a committee to 
consider the message, with a view of postpon¬ 
ing it till to-morrow. 

The order of the day was then read, and 
Lord Castleresgh moved, that the committee be 
deferred till to-morrow. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he had last night 
taken the-liberty of moving a temperate and 
moderate amendment, which was met by ob¬ 
servations from gentlemen on the opposite 
side, and even from a learned friend on the 
bench below him, (Mr. Plunkett,) stating, that 
they were friends to economy, and anxious for 
it, nut that the amendment was contrary to tlie 
usual practice of the house in considering mes¬ 
sages from the crown. Precedents were cited 
as decisive against his amendment by those who 
really agreed with him in its spirit and sub¬ 
stance. But now the noble lord opposite was 
endeavouring himself to deviate from all pre¬ 
cedents, to which he was so much attached last 
night, and was going quite contrary even to the 
precedent of yesterday. The forms respecting 
the consideration of royal messages were adopt¬ 
ed from a respect to the crown; but they 
frequently sacrificed the lit opportunities for 
discussion. From a feeling of loyalty and de¬ 
corum to the crown, the house had been often 
called upon, in cases of much difficulty, to pledge 
themselves as to their conduct by voting ad¬ 
dresses to the throne. The plain English of 
the matter was too obvious to be misunderstood. 
A noble loi d, a member of the other house, had 
assembled a certain number of gentlemen, mem¬ 
bers of the house of commons, in a room in his 
own private house ( hear ), and had to them 
stated the intentions of government. The 
gentlemen assembled, he understood, were most 
of them respectable country members, many of 
whom, of course, entertained honest and liberal 
opinions. Perhaps, some of the assembly were 
not of the description of independent country 
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members. He had understood, that some were 
of the learned profession to which he himself 
belonged. Many members, however, were ex¬ 
cluded from this assembly. In fact, there was 
a body of members called together, who were 
fearedl by ministers, and to them the noble lord 
had maae communications which were refused 
to the house of commons, assembled in its lawful 
and constitutional capacity. If the house of 
commons allowed such proceedings, a debate 
in parliament on the most important subjects 
would become a mere mockery. Questions 
might be put from the chair, and spoken and 
voted upon, and the result declared by the 
speaker: but there would be no real discussion. 
That would be previously settled elsewhere, the 
votes would be managed by private influence, 
and by practising upon the feelings and interests 
of members—a practice which he had a right, in 
such a case, constitutionally to suspect ministers 
of making use of. If by such means the sense 
of the house was to be mad«* to coincide with 
these private deliberations, debating a question 
within those walls would be useless ; except as 
in the case of yesterday, when, fortunately, as 
it turned out, some unhappy mistake was com¬ 
mitted. He had not previously a fit opportunity 
to make his protest against such an unconstitu¬ 
tional practice, but he could not now let it pass 
without reprobation. (Hear.) It had turned 
out that Lord Liverpool, at whose house the 
gentlemen met, had mistaken their silence, on 
his making his statement, for their assent. But, 
as soon as they came from this private assembly 
to the open house of commons, in their proper 
characters as representatives, they declared, one 
after another, to the confusion of ministers, that 
the propositions submitted to them were too 
extravagant to obtain their concurrence. (Hear, 
hear.) He felt that he had a right to assume, 
that the object of postponement till to-morrow 
was to give time, not to feel more pulses, but 
to try new arts to influence the honesty and the 
votes of members. The noble lord asked for 
further time, on a question which he knew that 
he dared not then, though upon his own notice, 
bring before the house and the country. (Hear, 
hear.) If the vii tue and honour of the house 
should negative the noble lord’s proposition, as 
he hoped would be the case, he intended to sub¬ 
mit a resolution, so constitutional in its spirit, 
yet so moderate and respectful, that he was 
inclined to believe that the house would agree 
to it. 

Lord Castlerragh observed, that the meeting 
complained of was only a practice which often 
had been used bef ore. He apprehended, that if 
members were prohibited from meeting together 
out of the doors of that house, under the pre¬ 
tence of their purity being corrupted by coming 
into contact with his majesty’s ministers, no 
beneficial result would be found. He hoped, 
therefore, the house would allow him to make a 
counter protest against the new constitutional 
doctrine of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
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which was not practicable) and could produce 
no advantage whatever. It ministers had a par¬ 
ticular measure to bring forward, they might 
fairly consult with others as to its expediency. 
He must say, that ministers had possessed die 
confidence of parliament and the country, which 
confidence, while they were in office, diey would 
try to merit and retain. (HearJ The observa¬ 
tions of the learned gentleman were in fact only 
part of a system to vilify and run down the 
administration of the government. lie should 
enter into no particulars at that time, but reserve 
himself as to statements and reasons till to¬ 
morrow ; when he should endeavour to satisfy 
the house that ministers had done what they 
conceived to be dieir duty, not only to the 
crown, but to the country. 

Mr. Tierney said, that if the object of his 
hon. and learned friend had been, to attack and 
run down the government of the country, the 
attempt was perfectly unnecessary, for surely 
no ministry had ever so much vilified them¬ 
selves, (Hear, hear,) and that, too, in the course 
of forty-eight hours. No administration he had 
ever known, or heard of, had put themselves 
into a more contemptible situation. (Hear.) He 
used these words because he knew of none other 
in the English language by which to express his 
opinion fairly. As to the question of the meet¬ 
ing being constitutional, or unconstitutional, lie 
could only say, that theic might be cases in 
which such a practice would be very allowable. 
For instance, if there were a question coming on 
concerning any particular branch of trade, com¬ 
merce, or manufactures, there could be no im¬ 
propriety in calling together particular persons 
concerned in such branches, and consulting with 
them on account of their more extensive know¬ 
ledge of the matter. But the present was quite 
a different case, and affected at once the monarch, 
the house, and the people. W hen this meeting 
was held yesterday, he must presume that all 
had been settled by ministers, as to their objects, 
and that they had deliberately advised their 
royal master about the proposal of the grants, 
as a thing fitting to be done. This, he sup¬ 
posed, must have been the case previous to the 
meeting at Lord Liveipool’s. They got to¬ 
gether what they thought a faithful few. But 
ministers had now found out, that what they 
had advised the prince regent to recommend, 
the house of commons were not very likely to 
sanction. ( Hear.) They wanted, therefore, to 
consult a faithful few, for- a reconsideration of 
the measure} or they might perhaps say they 
were only acting under his royal highness’s 
orders. At this sort of parliament assembled 
at Lord Liverpool’s, his lordship, he thought, 
should have had a gallery for the accommoda¬ 
tion of those who were not members, so that 
this precious debate might be heard. (Hear.) 
But, in fact, he understood, there was no debate, 
and that it was like a sort of quakers’ meeting. 
(A laugh.) No notice, he was told, was taken 
"by the members, of Loid Liverpool’s speech to 
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them; but when the gentlemen came out of 
Fife House, they broke out into a mutiny, (a 
laugh) and objected to the propositions of his 
lordship. For his own part, whether gentlemen 
held whig or tory principles, he respected and 
esteemed them alike, when they acted on con¬ 
science, and said, they would not vote for a 
measure which they aid not think was right, 
and, therefore, ought not to be sanctioned by 
parliament. What was stated to the meeting 
was refused to parliament, who were to wait 
twenty-four hours for it. Now, he had waited 
for it, like others, for twenty-four hours, and 
he was then told, he and they must wait forty- 
eight hours before the desired information would 
be given. (Hear, hear.) The noble loid de¬ 
clined to tell why lie postponed his communi¬ 
cation ; for, perhaps, he wished to avoid the 
degradation of saying, that he must wait to take 
further orders. (Hear, hear.) From what he 
had heard, he believed he might affirm some¬ 
thing as to what was proposed by lord Liver¬ 
pool. Fiist, he understood that the ministei 
proposed to make the income of the Duke of 
Clarence 4 0,000/. a-year, witli an out-fit of 
20,000/.: also that 12,000/. a-year additional 
should be given to the Duke of Kent, to make 
up his income 20,000/. a-ycar, with an out-fit 
of 12,000/. Further, that the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland was to have an increase of 12,000/. 

I a-year, and an out-lit of 12,000/., and so to 
make up his 20,000/. a-year (hear, hear) ; and 
the Duke of Cambridge was to have, in the same 
way, 12,000/. a-year, to make the 30,000/. 
a-year, with his 12 , 000 /. out-fit. If this scheme 
were sanctioned, the expense of it for this year 
would amount in the whole to 116,000/. (Hear.) 
In common candour he must believe that the 
ministers had deliberately and fully considered 
the whole measure, and that they thought the 
royal personages could not enter upon the mar¬ 
riage state, without these great additions ol 
income; and also that, according to their 
general professions, they considered this as the 
most economical arrangement they could form. 
(Hear.) But why now change the mode of their 
proceedings ? Why delay the consideration ? 
Why did the noble lord, after having given his 
advice on the subject to his royal muster, and 
produced his royal master’s message to the 
house, now desert his royal master, and look 
about him to his friends in that house ? Gentle¬ 
men who desired every practicable retrench¬ 
ment, were now called upon to support a set of 
ministers who studied economy in the public 
affairs! (Hear.) The conduct of ministers in 
this transaction involved them in degradation 
upon degradation. They advised their royal 
master—they consulted their f riends—they gave 
notice to the house, and then they postponed it. 
The noble lord had talked of running down the 
system of administration. When system was 
talked of, let gentlemen look at the bench oppo¬ 
site, and see whether any thing like system 
could proceed from such a strange, hcteioge- 
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neous, and discordant body as that bench pre-1 
sented. (Hear, and a laugh.) Their only system 
■was this—“ try one thing, and if that won’t do, 
try another.” He must say that he felt for the 
situation of the noble lord ; he had much com. 
miseration for one who, in the eyes of foreign 
ministers, had assumed a character of importance 
and responsibility, resembling that of a sovereign 
rather than a minister. What sort of a figure 
must he make in the eyes of the various foreign 
ministers now in this country, appearing not to 
know what to do ? (Hear, hear.') He believed 
sincerely, that nothing less than tne noble lord's 
total abandonment of the whole proposition 
would be satisfactory to the country at large. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Lord Folkestone observed that a great deal 
had been said last night respecting the forms of 
proceeding in that house, but it now appeared, 
that all order and precedents were to be violated. 
There was no precedent to be found in which 
an order for taking into consideration a message 
from the crown was discharged, without any 
reason being alleged. 

The message was ordered to be taken into 
consideration to-morrow. 

Privately Stealing Bill.] Sir Samuel 
Romilhj moved that this bill be read a tlmd 
time. 

The Attorney-General said, he did not intend 
to oppose the provisions of the bill, but he 
wished the teims of the preamble to be changed. 
The preamble set forth, that this bill was found¬ 
ed on the principle that extreme severity was 
calculated to obtain impunity for crimes. To 
this principle he did not object, but he objected 
to the consequences of such a declaration of it. 
It might mislead men into a supposition that 
punishment ought to be proportioned to the 
precise degree of moral turpitude. He con¬ 
tended, that severity ought to regard not only 
the moral turpitude of the offender, but the 
pernicious consequences of his offence. There 
were crimes which might be committed with a 
degree of moral depravity, far short of that 
which piompted offences of a venial character, 
but which, on account of the consequences, 
merited, next to murder, the greatest of all 
crimes, the severest punishment. The second 
proposition on which lie founded his opposition 
to the pieamble was, that by declaring the 
change in the value of money to be a reason for 
altering the law, it pledged the house to alter 
every other act that was connected with sucli a 
variable commodity. The amendment which 
he now proposed went, therefore, not to affect 
the bill itself, but to restore it to its original and 
limited intention. It was, that for the words 
which stated that the extreme severity of punish¬ 
ment, by increasing the difficulty of conviction, 
afforded impunity to crimes, and which made 
the change in the value of money a reason for 
altering the law, should be substituted, simply, 
an expression of the expediency of repealing 
the law as at present constituted. (Hear, hear.) 
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Sir Samuel Romilly thought the objections not 
worthy of much consideration, but that the ap¬ 
probation which some members on the other 
side had expressed, might render it proper to 
offer some reply. He could not accede to the 
amendment, because it would expunge the very 
principle which made the bill both necessary and 
proper. His hon. and learned friend had spoken 
of the preamble as containing abstract propo¬ 
sitions. What he had objected to as abstract 
propositions were only the result of observations 
founded on long experience. There was an in¬ 
dolence of legislation in modern times which 
suffered acts to be passed founded on no distinct 
principle at all. It had not been so formerly, 
and he was anxious to follow the example of 
better times, and to conform to a more reason¬ 
able standard, by stating in his preamble, the 
precise character of the bill. The principle now 
objected to was the very foundation of the bill. 
“ extreme severity”—he begged that the house 
would attend to the expression—“ extreme se¬ 
verity, by rendering conviction more difficult, 
afforded impunity to crime.” This was a truth 
of universal notoriety. Jt was well known, that 
the fear of the punishment of death following 
conviction, had often prevented prosecutions for 
pi ivately stealing, and thus afforded entire im¬ 
punity to the crime. Instances were so numerous, 
and had been so frequently stated, that it was 
unnecessary to trouble the house with any re¬ 
ference to them. But, in the courts of justice, 
cases had lately occurred, which he would men¬ 
tion, merely for the sake of exemplification. He 
trusted, of course, to the authority of" the news¬ 
papers for those cases. At the last assizes in 
the county of Southampton, a man was convicted 
of a burglary. A servant had broken into his 
master’s house, and taken property to a consi¬ 
derable amount. On account of the dispropor¬ 
tionate severity of the punishment, applications 
were made to the secretary of state for a mitiga¬ 
tion of the sentence. But all those applications 
were unsuccessful, and the criminal was exe¬ 
cuted. In the newspapers the reason assigned 
for the failure of these applications was, that die 
judges had come to a resolution, that all servants 
convicted of stealing from dieir masters should 
sufier death. Whether the judges had come to 
such a resolution he knew not, nor did lie pre¬ 
tend to censure them if they had: but if it was 
dieir resolution, it ought to be declared by a le¬ 
gislative enactment, and not to rest on a private 
agreement; for then servants would cleai ly see 
dieir situation, and be perhaps detened from 
the crime. (Hear, hear.) But his object was to 
point out the effect of such proceedings on the 
minds of juries. In the last Old Bailey sessions, 
a person of the name of Mdwood was tried fpr 
having stolen property to the amount of several 
hundred pounds from Ins master. The evidence 
was conclusive, and the jury convicted him, but 
they found him guilty of stealing to the value of 
39 shillings. Could any man doubt that the 
jury, in this case, returned such a verdict in con* 
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sequence of the statement in the newspapers, of 
the resolution of the judges that death should 
follow upon a verdict of guilty of stealing to the 
value of 40 a. ? He did not mean to blame the 
jury, although he could not adopt the lauguage 
of judge Blackstone, who called such verdicts, 
“ pious perjuries.” The jury were driven to 
the dreadful alternative of acting in opposition 
to the awful oath they had taken, or of handing 
over a fellow-being to the last punishment, for a 
crime which had not been regularly connected 
with such punishment. With those facts in their 
faces, could they pretend to say, that the prin¬ 
ciple was not both manifest in itself, and an im¬ 
perative reason for altering the law ? As to the 
second ground of objection, could any one pre¬ 
tend that 5s. was now the same sum in value as 
in the reign of King William ? Was it not now 
equal to 20s., or, at least, to 10r.? If so, the 
punishment of death for 5s. now was necessarily 
more severe than the act contemplated, since it 
was applied to a sum not one-half the value of 
the sum to which the act had limited it. This 
was undeniably the standai d assumed in the act: 
that standard being changed by the depreciation 
of money, a change in the act was necessary. 
His hon. and learned friend had said, that if the 
house acted on this principle now, it would 
pledge them to similar conduct on all similar oc¬ 
casions. He bad never heard it urged as a rca -1 
son why the house should agree to any measure, 
that they had sanctioned the piinciple on which 
it was founded in the preamble of another mea¬ 
sure. But if they were so pledged, what was 
the injury ? If there was any one other act on 
this principle; if in any one other case extreme 
severity arose from the same changes, whv not 
make a similar alteration, and why should not 
the house be pledged to it ? On these grounds 
he would press trie preamble as it now stood. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Wilberforce said, tint if his hon. and 
learned friend who had just sat down was not of 
the highest service to his counti y, it was not for 
want of zeal and perseverance in endeavoui ing to 
render our laws less bloody. (Hear, hear.) Upon 
a revision of our penal laws, and of the lnstoiy 
of their application, it was quite manifest that 
the great preventive of ciime was due attention 
to tne reformation of criminals in the early stages 
of vice. Upon general reasoning, upon the piin- 
ciples of human nature, from the illustrations of 
experience added to the dictates of reason, it 
was as clear as any experiment on human natui e 
could be, that attention to the early stages of cri¬ 
minality was the only sure mode of preventing 
and diminishing crimes. When he considered, 
that so much zeal, industry, judgment, and per¬ 
severance were exerted with tliis view, even by 
female characters, he indulged sanguine hopes of 
the happiest effects. But, to attempt the refor¬ 
mation of persons who had acquired a dai ing 
spirit of speculation in crimes, was generally 
, fruitless. If there was any one evil to be depre¬ 
cated and guarded against more than another, it 
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was the introduction of a gambling principle in 
penal legislation. It extinguished all sobriety of 
consideration and seriousness of mind,and nui sed 
that hardness and daring which qualified for any 
crime. It was on this account that he thought 
the connexion between crime and punishment 
ought to be obvious, and the principle on which 
punishment was inflicted to be plainly and un¬ 
equivocally stated, although he was sorry on this 
point to differ from his learned friend on the 
other side (the Attorney-general). Indolence in 
legislation had been imputed by his learned fi iend 
near him. The charge was not without founda¬ 
tion; and indolence m penal legislation ought 
particularly to be avoided. Criminals did not 
sit down and accurately calculate the consequence 
of crime, yet the inseparable association of pu¬ 
nishment with crime might often deter them 
from acts which they would otherwise attempt. 
But, for the sake of juries, who had the painful 
duty to peifoi m of deciding the fate of a fellow- 
being, the law ought to be precise and invariable. 
If one pi inciple was more sacred than another on 
this subject, it ought to be the certainty of pu¬ 
nishment according to the nature of the crime. 
(Hear). 

The amendment was then put and negatived; 
after which the bill was passed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, April 15. 

Marriages of the Royal Dukes.) The 
Eail of Liverpool having moved the order of the 
day, the prince regent's message was read by 
the clerk. The noble eail then rose to propose 
an answer to the communication which their 
lordships had just heard. The noble lord who 
yesterday moved an amendment on the motion, 
that the order be discharged, in stating his ob¬ 
jections to that motion, intimated, that if the 
address to be moved were such a one as he pro¬ 
posed, namely, containing merely an assuiance 
that their lordships would concur in making a 
suitable arrangement for the intended marriages, 
it would meet with no objection from him. 
(Hear, hear.) lie had so understood the noble 
baton. The address which he intended to move 
would, therefore, be one on which no difference 
of opinion could be expected. It would nor 
pledge their lordships to any opinion, either as 
to the whole, or as to any part of the arrange¬ 
ment. Its purport would be merely to thank his 
royal highness the prince regent for the commu¬ 
nication he had been • pleased to make, and to 
express the disposition of this house to concur 
in making a suitable provision for the events con¬ 
templated in the message. Though this was a 
motion which he might oe wan anted in making, 
without any prefatory explanation whatever, yet 
he was confident that there were no recent in¬ 
stances of such an address being proposed in 
which it had not been expected of ministers to 
state what were the views they entertained on 
the subject. Some questions would likely be 
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asked, and it war. to be expected that ministers 
would be called upon to state what they intend¬ 
ed ultimately to propose. Their lordships were 
aware, however, that, according to the practice 
of the constitution, no arrangement which might 
be made on the present occasion could be pro. 
posed for the immediate consideration of that 
house. It must originate elsewhere, and it was 
impossible for the executive government to see 
what might be the fate of any proposition which 
might be made in that place. It might undergo 
modifications, or it might be rejected entirely. 
But their lordships’ secnrity was, that it must 
come before them in the shape of a bill, on which 
they would have the opportunity of finally 
giving their decision. He might, therefore, 
fairly consider himself precluded from the ne¬ 
cessity of any explanation; but the usual prac¬ 
tice proved, that their lordships did consider 
that the ministers of the crown ought to state 
the nature of the measuie which it was intended 
to submit in the other house. Such had been 
the course he had followed some years ago, and 
in the year 1815 , when he thought it necessary 
to give a full explanation of the intended mea¬ 
sure. If, however, there were any occasion in 
which he could be more anxious than another to 
give an explanation to their lordships of the 
views entertained by his majesty’s ministers on 
a measure to be submitted to them, the present 
was that occasion. Whatever diffeience of opi¬ 
nion might arise—whatever might be the icsult 
of the proposition, he should feel that he was 
not acting a candid and manly part, if he did not 
come forward and state, not only the anangc- 
ment his majesty’s ministers thought it their 
duty to advise, but the whole of the grounds on 
which it had been resolved to propose that ar¬ 
rangement. In considering the (question which 
would hereafter arise, their lordships would have 
to look, at the nature of the case to be provided 
foi. They all recollected the great and deep 
calamity which occuri ed in November last, in the 
death of her Royal Highness the Princess Char¬ 
lotte. After the first ebullition of feeling, occa¬ 
sioned by that calamity—which could never be 
mentioned without sensations of pain and regret 
—had subsided, the great and general question 
which evei y one asked himself, and asked his 
neighbour, was, how will this event operute on 
the succession to the crown ? This was a question 
which naturally aiose from the state of the rovnl 
family. His majesty, they all knew, had been 
blessed with a numerous issue; but it was singular 
that, of the twelve living descendants of his 
majesty, seven princes and five pi incesses, the 
youngest prince was now 44 years of age, and 
there was not one of the princesses under 41 . 
When he stated this circumstance, and that 
there was at present no descendant from any of 
the married branches of the family, he thought 
their lordships would not think it unadviscabie to 
take measures to guard against any unfortunate 
contingency which might arise with regard to 
the succession. The situation in which the royal 
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family stood with respect to issue, must surely 
be regal ded as an object to which it was the 
duty of the executive government to pay atten¬ 
tion. Their lordships might recollect that, in 
the speech from the throne, at the commence¬ 
ment of the session,' a direct reference had been 
made to this subject. Parliament was then in¬ 
formed, that the subject was under the considera¬ 
tion of the executive government; and in the 
addresses of both houses, thanks were expressed 
for the communication, and satisfaction express¬ 
ed that attention was to be paid to so important 
an object. Under these circumstances the pre¬ 
sent measure must be considered as of no com¬ 
mon stamp, but as one of great political expe¬ 
diency and urgency. Their lordships had heard 
from the message, the state in which the busi¬ 
ness now remained. It announced that two mar¬ 
riages were in the course of negotiation; at the 
same time it was to be understood, that other 
cases might arise to which it would appear fair 
that the same principle which governed the ar¬ 
rangement for these two marriages ought to be 
applied. He thought it much better to look at 
the case in a general point of view, and to con¬ 
sider what ought to be done on the whole, than 
to discuss each separate case. (Hear , hear.) He 
did not mean to say that parliament were not to 
consider the cases separately, as they arose; but 
certainly each separate case would come more 
conveniently under the view of the house, after 
some general principle applicable to the whole 
had been adopted. It was possible that, for the 
convenience of the executive government, an¬ 
other course might have been preferable; but 
this, to which he had recommended the laying 
down a general principle, was certainly the most 
candid both towards parliament and the country. 
Having troubled their lordships with this gene¬ 
ral view of the subject, he should now state the 
particular measures which it had been thought 
right to advise. It had been proposed to grant 
to the first of the princes named in the message, 
his royal highness the duke of Clarence, the an¬ 
nual sum of 1 9 , 500 /., which would make up his 
present income 40 , 000 /. a year. To the duke 
of Cambridge it was proposed to grant 12,000/. 
which would raise his income to 30 , 000 /. The 
grant proposed to be made to the duke of Kent, 
under the like contingency, was similar. In 
making this proposition, and bringing the sub¬ 
ject before theii lordships, he felt it would be his 
duty to recommend that a corresponding ^pro¬ 
vision should be made for the duke of Cum¬ 
berland. What he had stated would put their 
lordships in possession of the whole of the 
measure which he had thought it his duty to 
recommend, and he had now to state the 
grounds upon which it had been thought proper 
to propose a difference in the sums to be grant¬ 
ed. It appeared to him, and he doubted not 
would so appear to their lordships, that the 
case of (he duke of Clarence would come be¬ 
fore them under circumstances which must ma-. 
terially distinguish it horn the cases of his royal 
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brothers. He did not indeed stand in the situ- position ever experienced greater approbation, 
ation of heir-apparent to the throne; but he He did not mean to say that the circumstances 
was the next heir after the Prince Regent and were precisely the same. There certainly was 
the Duke of York; and looking at the contin- a very evident distinction; but was not the dif- 
gencies which might arise, the executive go- ference sufficiently allowed for in the difference 
•vemment did not think that it could be regarded of the sum which had been proposed ? There 
as unreasonable to follow the precedent of 1 792 , had been another case of royal marriage, which 
when the Duke of York was married. At that could not be cited as a precedent, as no appli- 
period the Duke of York was not nearer to the cation had been made to parliament in conse- 
crown than the Duke of Clarence is now. The qucnce of it—he meant the marriage of the 
proposition, however, which was then submitted Duke of Glocester and the Princess Mary. No 
to parliament by Mr. Pitt, was, that the Income one could feel more respect than he did for the 
of the Duke of York, including What he derived motives which induced those illustrious persons 
from his regiment of guards, should be raised to abstain from making any application topar- 
to 40,ooo/. At the distance of 25 years, with liament on their union. But in recollecting that 
the difference which has since arisen in the no augmentation was proposed to be made to 
value of money, he never could think that a the income of the Duke of Glocester on that 
proposition to grant the same income, under occasion, it was to be considered that the go- 
similar circumstances, to the Duke of Clarence, vemment, in acceding to the views of that illus- 
was unreasonable. It appeared to him, that trious individual, would naturally consider the 
ministers were fully justified in making that state of the income which he would enjoy by a 
precedent the foundation of the measure they grant of parliament, though not made on the 
intended to propose to parliament. He was old occasion of the marriage. Had it not been for 
enough to remember the proceeding which took that consideration, he should not have thought 
place in parliament on the marriage of the Duke that he had performed his duty if he had failed 
of York. The proposition then made by go- to advise the illustrious Duke to consent to an 
▼eminent did not, it was true, pass altogether application to parliament for an increase of in- 
without objection, but it experienced no ma- come. If personal feelings were to influence 
terial opposition. It was supported not only his conduct, there certainly was no member of 
by the great minister whose name he had men- the royal family whose interests he would have 
tioned, but by another great statesman, the in- been more desirous of promoting; but it was 
dividual who was then at the head of the oppo- his wish to do justice to all by acting on a gene- 
sition—he meant the late Mr. Fox. The only ral principle, and that, he apprehended, was the 
question that produced any discussion in the course which their lordships would be inclined 
house of commons was, how far it was proper to approve. It was known to their lordships 
that information should be given respecting the that 8 ,ooo/. a year was leceived by the illus- 
revenues which his royal highness derived from trious persons out of the consolidated fund; so 
the bishoprick of Osnaburgh. The call for that, including the income of the Princess and 
that information was most powerfully opposed his own, the Duke of Glocester had 28,000/. a 
by Mr. Pitt, and still more strongly combated year. This certainly was not more than was 
by Mr. Fox, who stated broadly that the house requisite to support the rank and dignity of the 
had no right to inquire into what income the illustrious Duke and his royal consort. The 
Duke of York derived from foreign sources, income of the Duke of Glocester, with his 
All that they had to consider was, what was fit emoluments, approximated to that which had 
to be given by a British parliament to a British been proposed for the junior dukes of the royal 
prince, under the circumstances of the case, family; and he did not think that the propo- 
-The measure then passed with the general con- sition to give the Duke of Clarence 40 , 000 /., 
currence of all parties. On that occasion he and the others ao,qoo/., could be regarded as 
recollected a remarkable proposition was stated an unreasonable proportion. There was another 
by Mr. Fox relative to the outfit, and which case to which he had to call the attention of 
■had been acted upon in a measure adopted a their lordships—he meant that of the Duke of 
few years ago. Mr. Fox urged the necessity of Cumberland. When that case was under con- 
granting a sum by way of outfit; and observed, sideration, some years ago, their lordships had 
that if it was not given, it would be impossible agreed to an address, approving the measure 
for the illustrious prince, considering the extra- recommended in the message. After the other 
ordinary expenses he must incur, to avoid em- house had concurred in voting a similar ad- 
barrassments. This proposition was approved dress, a bill was introduced, which was, how- 
25 years ago; and if it was reasonable that ever, lost in its progress, and had never come 
the Duke of York should be then allowed a before their lordships. Since that period it had 
sum for outfit, he could not think it unreason- not been thought expedient or proper to bring 
able to apply the same principle to the case of this case again under the consideration of par- 
the Duke of Clarence. Their lordships recol- liament. But when the cases of the other 
lected the joy which had been manifested on princes were brought under view, there could 
i the marriage of the Princess Charlotte. The be no ground for withholding that of the Duke 
sum then proposed was 60 , 000 /., and no pro- of Cumberland. What reason could be assigned 
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for casting so marked a stigma on that illus¬ 
trious person ? There had been nothing in his 
conduct which could justify such a neglect} 
and certainly nothing had appeared in the con¬ 
duct of the illustrious princess his consort, since 
she had been in this country, which could in¬ 
fluence such a proceeding, or account for the 
decision which had been come to by the other 
house of parliament. It was therefore consi¬ 
dered that a proposition for increasing his, the 
Duke of Cumberland’s, income, in the same 
proportion as that of the other princes, should 
be submitted to parliament. But it was worthy 
of their lordships’ consideration, that the sum 
proposed to be voted would not long continue a 
burden. Their lordships were aware that a sum 
had been voted for the payment of the debts of 
the Prince Regent, and which had been regu¬ 
larly applied to that purpose. The whole of 
these debts would be liquidated in the course of 
a year and a half, or two years at most. In 
consequence of the liquidation, 50,000/. a year 
would be saved, which, with the 10 , 000 /. that 
had already fallen in by the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, would more than cover the whole of 
the additional allowances which it had been 
proposed to grant. This statement, he hoped, 
would prove satisfactory to those who had inti¬ 
mated an opinion that the money required 
should be deiived from funds now appropriated 
to the use of the royal family. Various circum¬ 
stances had induced him to explain thus far 
what had been the intention of his Majesty’s 
government; but he was aware that impressions 
and feelings had been entertained on the subject 
which he had not expected, and which he 
thought ought not to have been entertained. 
He did not mean, however, to shrink front die 
avowal of the part he had taken in the question. 
He had done what he consider ed his duty as a 
member of the Prince Regent’s government. 
Whatever responsibility might be attached to 
the measure, he was ready to acknowledge that 
all the onus of that responsibility ought to fall 
upon him. He had, however, now stated what 
were the feelings of the illustrious persons who 
were the objects of die measure. It was not 
their wish, in the present situation of the coun¬ 
try, that any proposition should be urged be¬ 
yond what might be considered fair and just, 
both in and out of parliament. He knew not 
in what state the measure might come from the 
other house; but if the whole proposidon should 
not be approved of—if any modifications did 
take place, lie hoped the measure would not be 
reduced to such a state as to induce die illus¬ 
trious personages to relinquish their intended 
union, or to encounter considerable difficulty 
or embarrassment, if they persisted in carrying 
it into effect. After haying given the most 
anxious consideration to the subject, he was 
anthorized to state, that the illustrious person 
first named in the message would be satisfied 
with about one half' of the sum which had ori¬ 
ginally been proposed' to be given him by the 
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executive government. The sums proposed for 
the other princes would, in the case erf an 
arrangement founded on this principle being 
adopted, be reduced in the same proportion 
But the measure would come before their lord- 
ships in the shape of bills, when the details 
could be more conveniendy discussed. The 
noble earl concluded with moving an address in 
the terms stated in the commencement of his 
speech. 

Lord King was persuaded that the whole 
nation would concur in that part of the address 
which expressed the good wishes of the house 
for the royal family: the unanimity with which 
the throne had been approached on the mar¬ 
riage of the Princess Elizabeth was sufficient 
evidence of the satisfaction parliament felt at 
the establishment of any of the members of the 
illustrious house of Brunswick. His lordship’s 
approbation extended to all parts of the ad¬ 
dress, but that in which reference was made to 
the sums to be supplied; and here, he thought, 
there was a material omission, which he should 
endeavour to supply. If there was one senti¬ 
ment more general than another at the present 
moment, it was a reluctance to add to the 
already enormous burdens of the people; and 
on this account it had been regretted by the 
great majority of the community, that this pro¬ 
position had ever been brought forward. Dis¬ 
tressed as were now nearly all classes, he thought 
that the house would compromise its duty, if it 
consented to add any weight to the load already 
sustained. The noble earl had referred to the 
case of the marriage of the Duke of York in 
1792, and had cited it as a precedent in favour 
of what was now suggested; but surely he had 
forgotten what fell from Mr. Pitt upon that 
occasion, when he said that it was not intended 
that that proceeding should be considered a 
warrant for a similar step at any future time: he 
had distinctly guarded it from being drawn into 
a precedent; and he added, that that union was 
attended with a peculiar circumstance not exist¬ 
ing in other cases, namely, the importance of 
an alliance with Prussia which would thereby 
be effected, and he had actually moved that the 
treaty with that monarchy should be referred 
to the committee. {Hear, hear.) The noble earl 
had also said, that the original intention was to 
have proposed to parliament a provision in 
amount double what had been now suggested; 
but that, even reduced as it had been, the royal 
personages whose interests were especially con¬ 
cerned did not wish for more than parliament 
held it consistent with its duty to give. Surely 
this was not the rule by which the amount 
ought to be measured—the proper criterion was 
not the amount the royal dukes were willing to 
receive, but the sum the people could afford, or 
were willing to give. {Cheers.) In a question of 
this kind it was the duty of ministers to consult 
the wishes of the people, and nothing should be 
done that did not meet with the general con- ■ 
sent of the nation at large. If the object were 
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to augment the love and reverence with which 
these illustrious individuals should be regarded, 
would not that love and that respect be di¬ 
minished by a disregard of the distresses of the 
people, while attention was only paid to the 
demands of die princes? {Hear, hear.) The de¬ 
lay which had taken place had certainly been 
productive of an advantageous alteration of the 
proposition: still, however, it was open to ob¬ 
jection, and die impression produced abroad by 
the inconsiderate statement in the first instance, 
would not be removed by the change that had 
been made. His lordship therefore proposed, 
that, at the end of the address as moved, the 
following sentence should be inserted: “ But 
this house must at the same time express its 
confident hope that such provisions as are ne¬ 
cessary may be made without creating the ne¬ 
cessity of any additional burdens upon the peo¬ 
ple.” 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, he could 
not come to the consideration of this question 
without considerable pain, not arising from the 
duty which he had to perform, but from the 
manner in which the house had been called 
upon to take this subject under its view. The 
difficulty v arose from the mode in which the 
matter had been brought forward. He should, 
perhaps, have felt no objection to the terms of 
the address, but for circumstances which had 
now become perfectly notorious: he might 
otherwise have felt that degree of confidence 
in ministers as to believe that they would not 
add, without imperious necessity, to the bur¬ 
dens of the people. The facts, however, to 
which h? referred, and which had been referred 
to by the noble earl at the head of the treasury, 
rendered it impossible that the house should 
shut its eyes to the real object of this proposi¬ 
tion. It had now become matter of public 
notoriety and discussion what the original sug¬ 
gestion was intended to have been, and the 
noble earl had stated the reasons why the sum 
intended to have been required had been di¬ 
minished. If no new burdens were to be laid 
upon the people under this re-considcred ar¬ 
rangement, those burdens would have been ne¬ 
cessary had the proposal been made in its origi¬ 
nal form, and it was the duty of the house to 
take card-that even the more model ate demand 
was not enforced from those who were unable 
to comply. If, therefore, so large, so unreason¬ 
able a sum was to have been claimed in the first 
instance, until it was thought adviseable, from 
the general repugnance to the proposition, to 
reduce it, it unavoidably induced some jealousy 
lest even the smaller amount should not really 
be necessary for the purposes for which it was 
required. His lordship was as ready as any 
man to allow that the splendour of the crown 
ought to be maintained; it ought to be sup¬ 
ported by every means compatible with the 
resources of the country; and all he hoped was 
(expressing that hope by his vote in favour of 
the amendment) that that splendour would not 
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require that any new weight should be added 
to that which the nation already endured. The 
splendour of the crown was intimately con¬ 
nected with tire welfare of its subjects; and for 
this very reason, if for no other, the feelings of 
the crown ought to be in unison with the feel¬ 
ings of those over whom it presided: the moment 
they ceased to be so, nothing could remain to 
the people but submission to power and despair 
of redress. At the present moment, when the 
load of taxes was so onerous, it surely was not 
too much for parliament to expiess its hope, 
that the splendour of the crown would be main¬ 
tained without a further diminution of the few 
remaining comforts of the people. In voting 
for the amendment, therefore, his lordship felt 
that he was acting in a manner consonant with 
the duty he owed to the crown, and the duty 
he owed to its subjects. The most glorious 
splendour of the crown was derived from the 
love and approbation of the people. Regretting, 
therefore, that ministers had not been more ad¬ 
vised in their original and extravagant sugges¬ 
tion, and convinced that it was unnecessary to 
resort to the nation at large for any new sup¬ 
plies to make good these demands for the 
younger branches of the royal family, he should 
vote ror the amendment. 

The Marquis of Lansdcwne said, he could not 
allow the question to go to a vote without offer¬ 
ing a few remarks upon the address itself, and 
upon the particular moment at which parlia¬ 
ment was called upon to vote in its favour. To 
the addiess, in its present amended shape— 
amended, as the noble eai 1 confessed, in conse¬ 
quence of the imperious call of public opinion 
that the demand should at least be reduced— 
he did not feel prepared to object. He admitted 
that the alliances of the various branches of the 
royal family were essentially connected with 
the prosperity of the country; and he was will¬ 
ing, therefore, to acquiesce in a provision to .t 
leasonable extent; for it was the duty of paiLa¬ 
ment to provide the means for carrying those 
alliances into effect. In doing so, however, it 
was idle to say that reference should only be 
had to the splendour of the crown, without re¬ 
gard to the feelings or to the opinions of the 
people, because, upon those feelings and opi¬ 
nions, the royal family weic more dependent 
than upon any revenues it might at piesent 
enjoy: a disregard of those feelings and opi¬ 
nions had, in former times, put to hazard the 
stability of the throne itself, and an attention to 
them had hitherto cemented the union be¬ 
tween the house of Brunswick and those over 
whom it was appointed to govern; the at¬ 
tachment of the people was at once the highest 
splendour and the greatest security of the crown, 
and there was no man who would not devoutly 
join in the prayer that that attachment might 
long continue by being long deserved. (Hear , 
hear.) His lordship did not now wish to trouble 
the house at any length after what he had said 
upon a former night; but he could not help 
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lamenting the hasty and unadvised course which 
ministers had pursuedon a question of such im¬ 
portance. Many objections that might have 
been urged had been obviated by the mode of 
statement adopted by the noble earl (Liverpool); 
but it was still remarkable, that now, for the first 
time in our history, two royal marriages were 
announced in the same message. It would cer¬ 
tainly have been more regular and more conve¬ 
nient if they had been separately communicated 
to parliament, that the advantages or disadvan¬ 
tages of each might be distinctly weighed before 
the house arrived at any conclusion. The noble 
earl had however intimated, that each case 
would stand on its own merits, and that they 
could be separately discussed in separate bills, 
and it was therefore unnecessary now to enter 
into minute particulars. He was prepared how¬ 
ever to say, that provision to the extent now 
required, ought to be made; but at the time he 
made this declaration, it was fit that the people, 
who had cheerfully endured so many distresses, 
should be assured that it would not be necessary 
for them to sustain any new privations, and that 
means existed of supplying the needful sums 
without resorting to new ana oppressive taxes. 
When noble lords recollected the enoimous 
amount of the civil-list, and the number of ex¬ 
isting offices; above all, when they recollected 
the unfortunate calamity which some years ago 
had led to the establishment of the regency, 
wifh all its expenses, (to which he had at that 
time offered no opposition), they would be ex¬ 
tremely unwilling to grant more than was neces¬ 
sary, or to create new funds out of the pockets 
of the people. When the Prince of Wale3 was 
appointed Regent, two courts were necessarily 
established; and what passed upon that event 
was now matter of historical record. The dis¬ 
tinguished individual at that time at the head of 
the government, Mr. Perceval, in proposing a 
committee to inquire into the charges to be in¬ 
curred, had stated the necessity of maintaining 
a court not only in London, but at Windsor— 
the latter in the hope which all indulged, and 
which at that period it would have been unna¬ 
tural and unfeeling to have abandoned, that the 
King’s recovery might be speedy and complete 
-—that when his Majesty returned to the enjoy¬ 
ment of his faculties, he should be surrounded 
with those comforts, and a considerable portion 
of that state and splendour, to which he had 
been so long accustomed. This event the prime 
minister of that day stated as probable; or, sup¬ 
posing the health of his .Majesty not to be so 
completely restored as to enable him to return 
to the functions of his high office, still it was fit 
that he should not be stripped of all the con¬ 
solations and all the comforts of which he 
was susceptible. All men concurred in this 
proposition in the expectation of a speedy re¬ 
covery ; and if any such hope could now be in¬ 
dulged, he would be the last to suggest a dimi¬ 
nution of the vain splendour (for it was now 
vain) by which the exalted personage to whom 
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he referred was environed: all expectation of 
the re-establishment of the King’s health must, 
however, now be at an end, and there was, con¬ 
sequently, nothing to justify the continuance of 
an expense which added greatly to the burtheni 
of the people. With perfect respect, therefore, 
to the occupant of the throne, and with every 
regard to'its dignity and splendour in this mon, 
archical government, he hoped and believed'that 
at least something might be obtained from this 
source to meet the new charges of which the 
house had recently obtained intelligence. If 
adequate provision could not thence be procured, 
some useful retrenchments might, no doubt, be 
made in other departments; and if at the pre¬ 
sent moment, in consideration of the privations 
of the nation at large, a bill was in progress (as 
he understood the fact to be) to deprive the 
widows of officers even of ttieir pensions, if 
elsewhere they could obtain a pittance for their 
support, it was not too much to expect that 
every means would be resorted to, to raise the 
money now required, before any resort were had 
to new and oppressive taxation. He did not re¬ 
fer to this measure for the purpose of invidious 
distinction or comparison, but merely to shew 
the measures of extreme severity to which 
ministers, in this instance, had had recourse. 
He was persuaded that such an arrangement 
could be made as, while it gave satisfaction to 
the illustrious persons to be benefited by it, 
would rejoice the people, who would not be in¬ 
jured by it. The marriage of any member of 
the royal family ought always to be a subject of 
joy and congratulation with the whole nation ; 
but it would cease to be so, if upon all occasions 
such an event was to be attended with new and 
grievous impositions. On these grounds he 
should vote for the amendment, though gene¬ 
rally concurring in the terms of the address, 
and more especially in those parts which ex¬ 
pressed the satisfaction of the house at these 
alliances, and the attachment it should ever 
maintain towards the royal family. 

Lord Erskine said, that althougn he concurred 
in much that had fallen from the noble marquis 
who had just taken his seat, he did not think 
that the present, if at all, was the proper time 
for making the proposed amendment. The 
noble marquis had admitted the fitness of sup¬ 
porting the dignity and splendour of the throne, 
and yet, with some degree of inconsistency, 
had recommended that its illustrious and vene¬ 
rable occupant should be stripped of the last 
relics of royalty, and of the last comforts of 
age and infirmity. While the house was em¬ 
ployed in voting sums for the support of the 
younger branches of the family, the noble mar¬ 
quis proposed that the aged stock, the reverend 

E arent, and the illustrious head of a royal 
ouse, should be abandoned under his numerous 
afflictions, and deprived of the few attendants 
which his calamity rendered even more neces¬ 
sary. {Hear, hear.) He regretted that he was ’ 
unaer the necessity of differing from the friends 
X x 
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with whom he usually acted, but bis own sense 
of duty was too strong to allow him to vote in 
favour 'of the amendment. The terms of the 
address did not import that newbmthens would 
be imposed upon the people, and probably, ar¬ 
rangements might be made, not inconsistent 
either with the dignity and splendour of the 
crown, or with the happiness and comfort of 
the subject. At all events, in the present stage 
it was unnecessary to point out any particular 
fund from which the needful supplies should be 
drawn.—Ilis lordship voted for the address, 
because it pledged the house to no particular 
measures ; and against the amendment, because 
he thought it was wholly uncalled for by the 
terms of the address. 

The Duke of Atholl maintained, that to vote 
for the amendment would be to imply that the 
address was an imposition upon the house; his 
piincipal objection to it, however, was, that it 
was premature, the mode in which the money 
was to be raised being more properly to be con¬ 
sidered in a future stage of the proceeding. One 
point of great importance had not been adverted 
to,' namely, the resource to be afforded on the 
payment of the debts of the Piince Regent; 
and if the inhabitants of the island were polled 
from one end to the other, he was convinced 
they would be much more willing to sustain new 
piivations than to allow that the comforts and 
conveniences of their decayed and beloved mo¬ 
narch should be diminisheu. 

Lord Ro/If hoped that the provision for the 
royal dukes could be made without any addition 
to the taxes, and he saw every prospect of doing 
so, icollecting that a considerable sum had be¬ 
come disposable by the lamented death of the 
Princess Charlotte. The noble maiquis had re¬ 
commended the reduction of the establishment 
of the King at Windsor: to this he could not 
assent, for, as his Majesty had been ever graci¬ 
ous to him in prosperity, he would never desert 
him in adversity. 

Lord De Dunstawville felt called upon to vote 
for the amendment; but in doing so, he begged 
to be understood as by no means objecting to 
any reasonable allowance to the members of the 
royal family. 

Lord Holland, after observing that his noble 
friend (Lord Erskine) objected only to the time 
at which the amendment was introduced, con¬ 
tended, that his objection to it was the same as 
that of the noble lords at the head of the trea¬ 
sury. They said, there was nothing in the ad¬ 
dress that any reasonable man could object to: 
the noble lords, on the opposite side, contend¬ 
ed, tliat there was nothing in the amendment 
that could be objected to, or which was in any 
way inconsistent with the address proposed. 
The noble earl who spoke at the beginning 
of the debate had taunted him, that he would 
have had no objection to the address if the in¬ 
tention with which it was brought forward had 
* not been expressed. It was true he should not 
have objected to the address if ao intentions 
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had been stated 5 but after those intentions had 
been expressed, he thought they ought to be 
coupled with an exposition of the principles 
on which the house meant to act. To such an 
address as that proposed no one could agree, 
unless it had been accompanied by the state¬ 
ment of the noble earl; but even when accom¬ 
panied with that statement, no person .could 
properly assent to it without explaining at the 
same time the principle on which he modified 
his assent. It was not to the address that he 
objected, or the principle on which it was pro¬ 
posed, but he thought it necessary to state in 
what manner that assent was to be taken ; and 
he put it to their lordships, whether it would 
not be a more fair and candid way of proceed¬ 
ing, at once to define and lirriit the mode in 
which they granted their assent, than to agree 
generally to the address when it was first pro¬ 
posed, and then, when any specific plan was 
brought forward, to say that they could not 
accede to it, as they never intended, by giving 
their assent, to add to the burdens of the country. 
The noble lord who commenced the debate 
had divided the subject bi ought forward into 
thiee heads;—In the first, he stated the usual 
course of proceeding on these occasions; in 
the second, he told their loidships what his 
own intentions had originally been ; and in the 
thi id, what he now meant to propose to their 
loidships, without any alteration of opinion as 
to the propriety of his first intention. The 
second of these statements ought to weigh much 
with their lordships, because it appeared that 
the ghost of the noble lord’s original intention 
was still hovering over the whole of this trans¬ 
action, and that his whole speech was nothing 
more than a defence of that intention. (Hear, 
hear.) If, then, any noble lord should yet in¬ 
duce their lordships to recur to the original 
intention of ministers, which, for aught that 
appeared, was not yet totally abandoned, would 
it not be much more open and manly to express 
the ground on which that address was voted, 
namely, that if even the sum of 40,000/. per 
annum was to be voted, it could only be in some 
mode that would not add to the burdens of the 
people? When, therefore, he concurred with 
the address that had been pjoposed, it was not 
on the giound relied on by the noble earl. He 
concurred with the address only as it was limited 
and explained by the amendment; he concurred 
in all the sentiments expressed in the original 
address; but he wished to shew, at the same 
time, on what reasons his concurrence was 
grounded. It was unnecessary to say, that, in 
attachment to the throne, in attachment to the 
house of Brunswick, which was endeared to 
the country by public and private virtues—en¬ 
deared, above all, by the title it had to the affec¬ 
tions of the people, the title of their own choice, 
and not by any exploded notions that seem¬ 
ed to be again springing up in neighbouring 
countries, under the name of “ legitimate right,” 
it was unnecessary for him to state that he most 
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fully concurred in every attachment that could be 
felt for that illustrious house. To the people of 
this country, who had so long enjoyed prospe¬ 
rity under that family, any alliances that it 
thought proper to make, ought to afford matter 
of congratulation. But were those alliances to 
be mape, not with foreign princesses, but with 
honourable ladies, natives of this land, he should 
consider the alliance equally a subject of con¬ 
gratulation : and he spoke this with reference 
to an act of parliament, commonly called the 
Royal Marriage'Act; an act which he con¬ 
sidered an extraordinary and unwarrantable 
innovation on the constitution of the country, 
and which he heartily wished to sec repealed*. 

* The Royal Marriage Act was occasioned by the 
displeasure vvlvch the lung felt at the marriage of his 
biothers, the dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester. 
In 1771, the. duke of Cumberland privately married 
Mis. Horton, widow of Christopher Horton, esq. of 
Cattou Hall, in the county of Derby, and daughter 
of lord linham. When the marriage was publicly 
announced, his majesty forbade them the court. In 
the ensuing spring, however, the duke of Gloucester 
avowed as his eonsort, the countess dowager of VVal- 
degrave, whom he had espoused in 176b. On the 
‘20th Feb. 1772, the king sent down the following 
message to both houses. “ His Majesty being de¬ 
sirous, from pateinal affection to his own family, and 
anxious concern for the future welfare of his people, 
and the honour and dignity of his crown, that the 
right of approving all mariiages in the royal family 
(which ever has belonged to the kings of this realm 
as a matter of public concern} may he made effectual, 
reoommends to both houses of parliament to take 
into their serious consult i at ion, whether it may no! 
he wise and expedient to supply the defect of the laws 
now in being; and, by some new provision, more 
effectually to guard the descendants of Ins late ma- 
jssly king George If. (other than the issue of prin¬ 
cesses who have married, or may hereafter many 
into foreign families) from marrying without the ap¬ 
probation of his majesty, his heirs or successors, liist 
had and obtained.” In consequence of this message, 
a bill was brought in ami passed, “ for the better re¬ 
gulating the future marriages of the royal family.” 
The act contains three clauses. I. That no descen¬ 
dant of his late majesty King George II. (other than 
the issue of pnneesses married into foreign families) 
shall be capable of contracting matrimony, without 
the previous consent of Ins Majesty, his heirs or suc¬ 
cessors, signified under the great seal. II. That m 
ease any such descendant, being above the age of'25 
years, shall peisist in his or her resolution to contract 
a marriage, disapproved of, or dissented fiom, by the 
king, his burs or successors, then such descendant, 
Upon giving notice to the privy council, may at any 
tune, Irom the expiration of twelve months after, 
contiact such marriage; and his or her uiariuge, 
with the person before proposed and rejected, may 
he duly solemnized, and shall be good, unless both 
Houses of Parliament shall, before the expiration of 
twelve months, expressly declare their disapprobation 
of it. III. That every person, who shall knowingly, 
or wilfully, presume to solemnize, or to assist, or be 
present at, the celebration of any marriage with any 
such desce .dant, without such consent as aforesaid, 
except in the cases above-mentioned, shall incur the 
penalties pf a prermu >ur«. (The penalties of a pnrmunirc 
aousist in a total forfeiture of all goods aud estates, 
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The noble earl himself, in speaking of the late 
lamented Princess Charlotte, had pointed out 
one of the evil effects of that act. To return, 
however, to the question before the house. He 
acknowledged, that the marriages of any branch 
of the royal family afforded a proper ground of 
congratulation botn to the throne and the people, 
and it was undoubtedly proper that an adequate 
provision should be made for the royal progeny 
that might arise. He was therefore happy to 
hear, that the noble earl was guided by general 
principles on this subject, and not by applica¬ 
tions made to any particular instance; that upon 
such an occasion he was actuated by no party¬ 
feeling whatever, and he hoped, that the noble 

imprisonment at the will of the king, and not to be re¬ 
lieved, even if starving.) When the Commons went 
into a committee, on the ‘20th of March, the Speaker 
(-Sir I’. Norton) said, that so severe a law, which was 
oiiginally flamed for depressing the civil power of the 
pope in this conr.tiy, should not be extended to crimes 
of a very small nature, as in this bill. The ministers 
replied, that the penalty of pramunife had at different 
periods been applied to less crimes, ns to an Act 
against Usury, &e. and lati ly to the Regency bill; 
that it was only in teriorem, and if it prevented the 
mairiage complained of, it did not signify how severe 
it was, as it piobably would not be put in execution.) 
Tiie bill was opposed with extraordinary vigour in 
both bouses, and particularly in the commons. Mr. 
Rmhe spoke for it, and Mr. Fox against it. On the 
2.7d of March, Mr. Rose Fuller moved to insert a 
clause, that it should continue in force during the 
ri ign of his present majesty, and lor three years after 
his demise, and no longer. After a short debate, the 
question was put that tins clause be made a part of 
the hill, when the house dividing, there appeared 
Ayes 13‘2, Noes 151); so that the clause was rejected 
by only a m.ijoiily of 18. As soon as the division 
was over, several of the nunuiity came in, being 
locked out at the time of the division, which was the 
means of losing the clause.—The numbcis in the 
lords, on the question that the lull do pass, were. 
Contents 69, Proxies 71 —90. Not Contents 25, 
Pioxy 1—26. The numbers in the commons, on the 
same question, were, Ayes 168, Noes 115. A pro¬ 
test of meat length was signed byfouitcen peers, and 
a shorter piotest by six peers. In the lattei it wait 
stated, among other objections, “ And because the 
hill is essentially wanting to its avowed purpose, in 
having provided no guaid against the greater evil, the 
improper mairiages of the princes on the throne.” 

Previously to the second reading in the commons, 
Mr. Duudeiuell moved the following resolution:— 
“ That it docs not appear that the pioposition af¬ 
firmed in his Majesty’s message to this house, viz. 

‘ That the right of approving all maiii-ages in the- 
royal family has ever belonged to the kinss of this 
realm as a matter of public concern,’ is founded in 
law, or warrmted by the opinions of the judges of 
England.” This motion was disposed of, alter a vio¬ 
lent and long debate, by reading the other orders of 
the day. In the course of Ins speech, Mr. Dowd* 8- 
well observed, that, “ One and twenty was the legal 
age of inairiage for ordinary mortals. Why, then, 
should a ditb Pent rule hold w ith respect to the royal 
family ? D.d their understandings ripen more slow’y # 
or were thi y men later ? In the succession to the crow n 
we had adopted a different rule. Wt supposed them 
at eighteen equal to the arduous task of sway iqjj th* 
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earl thought that that side of the house would 
be guided by the same general principle, and 
would equally abstain from the indulgence of 
a»y party-feeling. He was satisfied that the 
subject ought to be considered only with a 
view to general principles, and with no distinc¬ 
tion of any particular individual. No branch 
of the royal family had ever been disaffected 
towards the country; and all were in their re¬ 
spective degrees equally entitled to the regard 
of the people. It was on that ground, he thought, 
that if any of the burdens of the people were 
extended foi the marriage of any of the royal 
family, the provision made should include all 
the blanches, and each to the same amount. 
As to the allusion that had been made by the 
noble tail to the marriage provision made 
for the Duke of York, independently of any 
income he derived from a bishopric in Germany, 
on that head he entirely agreed with the noble 
earl, and thought that any income or advantage 
which the royal family possessed from sources 
not in Great Britain, ought not to be considered 
in grants or settlements which this country 
thought proper to make on any foreign alliance. 
It was not for Great Britain to poi tion its princes 
according to any scale of advantage they might 
derive from a petty principality in Germany. 
But here he had done with his admissions, and 
could concede no farther to the noble earl. 
Indeed, he had afterwards considered, that 
through the whole of the noble earl’s speech it 
appeared, that when the question was not con¬ 
cerning debts to be paid, but allowances to be 
granted, two things were always to be consider¬ 
ed—what it was fit the paity accepting should 
take, and what the party offering was able to 
give. In the allowance made on the marriage 
of the Duke of York, the nation was guided 
botli by the comparative prosperity of the 
country at that time, and the greatness and im- 
portance of the alliance that was about to be 
entered into. The alliance was gieat, and the 
country was flourishing, with all the blessings 
of peace. Let us look at the present alliances 
contemplated, and we should find them of much 
less importance than that of 1792. Let us look 
also at the situation of the country, and see what 

'■ceplre.aml at one and twenty they might be repents. 
Why, then, establish such opposite and contradictory 
maxims ? Men, who were, by law, allowed at one and 
twenty to be fit for governing the rpalrn, might well be 
- opposed capable of chusing and governing a wife.”— 
Upon this part of the hon. member’s speech, the 
tallowing lines appeared in a daily paper: 

Quoth Dick to Tom,—This Act appears 
Abstnd as I’m alive; 

To take the Crown at eighteen years. 

The Wife .at twenty-five. 

The myst’ry how shall we explain ? 

For, sure, as Dowdcswell said. 

Thus early if they’re fit to reign. 

They must be fit to toed ! 

‘ 9 - Quoth Tom to Dick,—Thou art a fool, 

And little know’st of life ; 

A las ! ’lis easier for to rule 
A kingdom than a wife. 
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that situation is after all our glorious wars! Sep 
the people tied up in their means by exorbitant 
taxation, and trampled on by arbitrary and op¬ 
pressive statutes, suspending their rights and 
silencing their complaints. Even in the third 
year of the peace, see the checks on industry 
and prosperity, and the distress occasioned by 
an extravagant system of government; and then 
grant on the same principle and to the same 
amount as in 1792 , if you can. ( Hear .) A noble 
lord near him had said, that it was useless to 
argue on the principle of the amendment; for 
whether it weie adopted or not, the effect of the 
address would be the same: but the general 
objection to the address without the amendment 
was, that it did not express that their lordships 
all concurred in wishing to add nothing to the 
burdens of the country. His noble friend would 
therefore observe, that the amendment did not 
necessarily pledge the house to take any thing 
from the Windsor establishment, but to prevent 
the additional burthen in any manner they could. 
Now, though he was as inclined to be liberal to 
the royal family as any noble lord on the oppo¬ 
site side could be, yet, when reference was had, 
not only to the general situation of the country, 
but to the general sacrifices made by the people 
to their government, it would be found that, 
after dismissing from our consideration all 
that was paid on account of the public debt, 
all the expenses of our naval and military 
establishments, all the expenses of embassies, 
and matters connected with them, there re¬ 
mained for the support of the splendour of the 
crown, the enormous sum of one million of 
money. ( Hear, hear.) Their lordships would 
recollect, that when the French assembly voted 
a sum of one million for the expenses of the 
sovereign, they had done, it under a mista¬ 
ken idea of our civil list, which, at that time, 
did not amount to such a sum ; various items 
were then liable to be deducted from it, but it 
did now amount to the enormous sum of one 
million ! As to the expenses of the Windsor 
establishment, a noble lord on the cross-bench 
(lord Rolle) had said, that he should be shocked 
to assent to any thing that would in the slightest 
degree take away from the comforts of our 

It is before observed, that this act docs not restrain 
the marriage of the princes on the throne. The first 
king of- England, since the conquest, who married 
a subject, was Edward IV. He espoused Elizabeth 
Widvillc, daughter of Sir Richard Widville, nnd 
widow of Sir John Grey, of Groby. The princess 
Elizabeth was the fruit of this marriage, who married 
Henry VII. and thus united the houses of York and 
Lancaster.—Henry VIII. married Anna Boleyn, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, and afterwards mar¬ 
ried Jane Seymour. By the latter, he had Edward 
VI. and by the former, Elizabeth.—James II. while 
duke of York, married Anne Hyde, daughter of the 
earl of Clarendon, by whom he had two daughters, 
Mary and Anne, who were successively queens of 
England.—George I. was the son of Ernest Augustus, 
elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Frederic, 
elector Palatine, and the grand-daughter of James I, 

<if England, 
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afflicted monarch: that he had participated in 
his prosperity, and would not desert him in his 
adversity. Let it not be thought that noble 
lords on his side of the house had any wish 
to diminish his comforts in the slightest par¬ 
ticular, or that they felt any hesitation to ac¬ 
cede to any thing which could in reality contri¬ 
bute to those comfoits. But his comforts could 
not consist in expense, or be added to by ex¬ 
travagance ; indeed, such a course wa9, in their 
opinion, an addition of mockery to affliction. 
They might be wrong, but let it not be imputed 
to them that they recommended any measure 
that had a tendency to diminish the comforts 
of the royal sufferer. But it might be said, 
that the fund he alluded to would not suffice 
for the pui poses in view. It should be recol¬ 
lected, however, that, at the time of the regency, 
60,ooo/. a year constituted the privy purse: this 
was left untouched, and parliament granted an 
additional 60,000/. to the Prince Regent. 
Now, there had been no demand on the 
original 60 , 000 /. for the last five years, ex¬ 
cept for the charges of physicians, and, there¬ 
fore, it was probably free. With respect to 
the saving that the country would soon have, 
in the cessation of the 50,000/. a-year that was 
now allowed for the payment of the Prince 
Regent’s debts, of all the arguments that had 
been advanced, none was more extraordinary or 
untenable, than that because such an expendi¬ 
ture had been so long borne, it would be no ad¬ 
ditional burden to support it for a perpetuity, 
when it was originally granted to serve a pur¬ 
pose that would be accomplished in a limited 
number of years. If 200 , 000 /. a-year were 
granted for the building of churches during a 
limited period, it would, on this principle, be no 
burden or hardship on the people to continue 
the grant for ever, though the churches were all 
finished within the specified time. {Hear, hear.) 
lie was persuaded that the royal family itself 
would never have proposed that such request 
should be made on die liquidation of the debts 
in question. It was lather surprising, that the 
noble earl had spent so little time in detailing 
or explaining the motives of his newly-adoptea 
measure. Their lordships had, no doubt, heard 
that it had formerly been said, that there was 
something behind tnc throne greater than the 
throne itself. So it had been said there was 
something behind the Speaker’s chair greater 
than the Speaker himself; and thus it appeared 
that there was some authority on which the 
noble earl acted, that weighed with him more 
than the authority of parliament; for the noble 
earl maintained, that his original opinion was 
proper, and yet he abandoned it on some au¬ 
thority that ne did not think proper to name. 
If the house meant to act with any sincerity, 
it was necessary for them to adopt the amend¬ 
ment that had been proposed, and the noble 
earl at the head of the treasury must himself 
agree to it. But the noble earl, it seemed, had 
not played his part on this occasion with his 
usual ability; he had once already been taken 
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by surprise, and was now risking another sur¬ 
prise in another quarter; for surprise there must 
be, if after an address containing general aid 
unqualified assurances, objections should here¬ 
after be taken, as it seemed they would be, to 
proposals that fell within the general language 
of the address. With regard, indeed, to the 
propriety of making some provision in the 
event of a royal marriage, he entirely con¬ 
curred } but as to the amount of that pro¬ 
vision, he was not disposed to come to any 
hasty decision. If their lordships took into 
consideration the state of the country, after a 
long and expensive war, the exhausted state of 
our finances, the sacrifices of the people, and 
the difficulty of making up the yearly supplies, 
they would see that the ministers of the crown, 
while advising the house to add to the comforts 
of the royal family, were bound to accompany 
that advice with the expression of their desire 
and intention, that those comforts should be 
provided for without adding to the burdens of 
the people. When they talked of the splen¬ 
dour of the crown, there was no doubt that it 
would be an addition to that splendour to see 
the various branches of the family happily 
settled and advantageously married. But he 
had notions concerning tne splendour of the 
crown which, he feared, were a little uncom¬ 
mon in that house; he conceived, that that 
splendour was not increased by pageantry and 
expense, and that it would appear to much 
greater advantage, if many of its showy appen¬ 
dages were entirely struck off. The Lord 
Chamberlain’s office, and all the expense arising 
from it, he thought highly unsuitable to the 
times ; and that it might be in great part done 
away, without any diminution of the real dig¬ 
nity or honour of die reigning family. But those 
who thought in that manner, who thought that 
if the house ought to add to the splendour of 
the crown in one way, they might do so with¬ 
out taking from it in any other; such persons 
could not vote for the address, unexplained 
by any qualifying proposition. On this ground 
he voted for the amendment proposed by his 
noble friend. Their lordships well knew, that 
if any bill came from the commons on this sub¬ 
ject, the slightest alteration in that house would 
be fatal to it. In fairness, then, to the house, in 
fairness to the country, in fairness to themselves, 
they were bound to lay down the principles on 
which they intended to act. Those principles 
were partly contained in the amendment that 
had now been proposed, and it only remained 
for their lordships to say whether or no they 
would express the principles on which tliey in¬ 
tended to act. This was the question before 
the house; it was a question of high importance, 
and he thought it impossible for any reasonable 
man to doubt as to the course it was prpper to 
pursue. ' 

The Earl of Lauderdale was sorey he could* 
not support the amendment, and wished tQ state 
die reasons why he found it his duty not to vote 
in its favour. It had been given as a ground for 
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supporting it, that the house could not answer 
that the noble lord opposite would not revert 
to those propositions, the intention of laying 
which before parliament he had at present aban¬ 
doned. If there was any man who fancied that 
the noble loid would revert to those proposi¬ 
tions, he would say that he did perfectly right 
in voting for the amendment; but, for his part, 
he could not understand how a revenue was to 
be voted without adding to the burdens of the 
people. The noble lord near him stated, that 
the sum of money at present voted for the sove¬ 
reign might be applied to the purposes For which 
money was lequiied; but it was tiue, that it 
that sum was applied to such a service, after 
that application, it would surely be added to the 
burdens of the people. If there was any ex¬ 
pense laid on the country, it was certainly the 
duty of his noble friends so to exert themselves, 
that the country might be lightened of their 
burdens; but why was that so urged at this 
precise period ? Why had he not heard of mo¬ 
tions for the discontinuance of such expenses ? 
If it was necessary that they should be discon¬ 
tinued, they should have heaid of some pro¬ 
position to that effect before that time. There 
would of necessity be burdens upon the people. 
It was impossible that parliament could vote a 
revenue without additional buidenson the coun- 
tiy. It was the wish of some noble lords, that 
part of the money that was vot. d for the sove¬ 
reign should he applied to the purposes of the 
grant to the princes; but he desired his noble 
fiiend, who had particulaily mentioned that, to 
answer him one question,—would that ap¬ 
propriation be presciving the people fiom bur¬ 
dens ? If the plan of those noble lords were 
to be pursued, the people would be as much 
taxed to pay allowances to the princes, as they 
would if taxes were laid on. Till he could 
undo stand, that that was not the case, he could 
not vote for (he amendment. Without that 
were so, it would be impossible for the amend¬ 
ment to meet his concurrence. It was impos¬ 
sible to vote a sum of money, without hying a 
burden on the people to that extent. It was 
the duty of every member of pa, liament to do 
every thing in his power to save the people un¬ 
necessary expense. In laying on further charges, 
it might be said, that it was necessary to louse 
parliament to peculiar attention on the subject 
that had been introduced. He did not think 
there was any need at all for their being so 
roused. If a new charge was submitted, they 
would be equally raising money from the peo¬ 
ple to bear that charge. For (he reasons he had 
stated, he could not vote with the amendment. 

Earl Groswnor was rather surprised at the 
manner in which the noble earl had stated his 
reasons for not voting with the amendment. He 
had heard it remarked, that there were persons 
who found a difficulty in perceiving that two 
# and two made four. He could not help sup¬ 
posing that the noble lord had been labouring 
under some such difficulty, in stating that, when 
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it was proposed to add a considerable sqm to 
the burdens of the country, that would not be 
an additional burden. Tne noble earl might 
see, that in the reduction of the civil list by 
50,ooo/. or 60,000/., the country would be re¬ 
lieved to the amount of that sum. He had risen 
to make one remark on the amendment proposed 
by the noble lord. He was of opinion, that the 
rejection of that amendment might produce a 
bad impression on the minds of the people. It 
pledged them to attend to the distresses of the 
people. If, then, they should reject it, they 
who were anxious that the house should conci¬ 
liate the affections of the country, and were 
also anxious that the crown should preserve the 
regard and good Opinion of the people, were they 
not afraid it would be looked on in no favourable 
light ? While it was their duty to maintain the 
proper splendour of the crown, they ought to 
be anxious to relieve the distresses of the coun¬ 
try. Under all circumstances, he should give 
his hearty assent to the amendment. 

The amendment was then negatived without 
a division, and the original motion for the ad¬ 
dress agieed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday , April 15. 

Com right Bill.] The Lord Advocate of 
Scotland presented a petition from the Curators 
of the Libraiy of the Faculty of Advocates at 
Edinburgh, setting forth, “ That a bill is at 
present depending in the house, to amend an 
act passed in the 54th year of his present Ma¬ 
jesty, intituled ‘ An Act to amend the several 
Acts for the Encouragement of Learning, by 
sccuiing the Copies and Copyright of printed 
Books to the Authors of such Books, or their 
Assigns;’ that the said bill, if passed into a 
law, will materially injure the rights which the 
Faculty of Advocates have, through the wisdom 
of parliament, and to the great benefit of the 
public, enjoyed for above a century; that the 
use of the Libiary of the Faculty, has nevei been 
confined exclusively to the nicmbei s of the Facul¬ 
ty, but alltheii books and manusciipts have been 
at all times accessible to every prison engaged 
in literal y or scientific pui suits ; it would have 
been wholly impossible for the Faculty with 
their limited funds to have acquired a collection 
of books which would have been publicly use¬ 
ful, without the aid which the Copyiight Acts 
have afforded, and their acquisitions would have 
been consequently confined in a greater degree 
to the books icquired for themselves profes¬ 
sionally; that die petitioners humbly submit 
that the object of the Copyright Acts, the en¬ 
couragement of learning, has been essentially 
promoted by the establishment under the care 
° a l C P L ’ tlt k oncrs » and the public are certainly 
indebted to it for many important works, whose 
authors could not have elsewhere procured the 
requisite materials and information ; the peti¬ 
tioners cannot imagine that the house will over- 
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look the fallacy of ascribing as a loss to the 
publisher the value of the copies of works deli¬ 
verable to the public libraries; the petitioners 
hold it to be clear that the publisher always 
computes that loss in calculating the propriety 
of publishing, and that unless he can impose 
such a price upon the work as will not only 
indemnify him amply, but benefit him, he will 
never publish; the petitioners need hardly re¬ 
mind the house of the difference between the 
sale price of a book and its cost to the publisher, 
a difference which makes the burthen of copies 
to the public libraries imposed upon the latter 
in general a mere trifle; the petitioners, there¬ 
fore, humbly pray, that the said bill may not 
pass into a law, and that they may be heard, 
by themselves, their counsel, or agents, against 
the same.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Marriage of the Princess Elizabeth. 
Lord George Beresford appeared at the bar, anc 
informed the house, that he was commander 
by his Royal Highness the Prince Regent to 
acquaint the house, that his Royal Highness 
had received the address of congratulation upon 
the marriage of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Elizabeth with the Prince of Hesse Hombourg, 
to which address his Royal Highness had been 
graciously pleased to return the following an¬ 
swer : — 

“ I thank you for this dutiful and loyal ad¬ 
dress. Your congratulations on the nuptials of 
the Princess Elizabeth my sister with the here- 
ditai y Prince of Hesse Hombourg, have afforded 
me tne highest satisfaction, and I receive them as 
a fiesh proof of your attachment to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s person and family.” 

St. Pancras Poor Biel.] Mr. Mellish 
moved the second reading of the St. Pancras 
poor bill. He observed, that the principle of 
the bill by no means met his approbation ; but, 
circumstanced as he was, he felt it his duty to 
make the motion. 

The Solicitor-General opposed the bill. Its 
object was to introduce annual elections of 
officers serving in the parish, and to give the 
parishioners a power of electing their own 
beadles. He considered the interference of par¬ 
liament upon this occasion to be wholly unneces¬ 
sary ; and if the bill were allowed to pass into a 
law, the result would be nothing but tumultuous 
meetings throughout the whole parish. He 
therefore moved as an amendment, that it be 
read a second time this day six months. 

Sir Egerton Brydges denied that the effect of 
the bill would be to give countenance to tumul¬ 
tuous meetings. It was absolutely necessary, 
he conceived, that this bill should pass, because it 
was not to be endured that the accounts should 
be subject to no control by the parish. The 
bill of 1805 had appointed two agents, over 
whom the magistrates had no power. The op- 
posers of this meaeure had endeavoured to stig¬ 
matize it with the appellation of a democratic 
bill, introduced solely for the purpose of esta- 
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blishing universal sufFrage; but this was not the 
fact; its only object was, to give the parishioners 
greater power over their officers, and to prevent 
irregularity in the accounts. In the last year, 
such was the distress existing, that no less than 
<)00 summonses were issued in the parish against 
those who were not able to pay the assessments. 
He therefore hoped that the house wpuld permit 
the bill to be read a second time. 

Mr. Peter Moore supported the amendment. 
After many struggles, the parish had been re¬ 
stored to tranquillity by a bill passed in 1805. 
The effect of the present bill was to set aside that 
beneficial measure. The concerns of the parish 
could not be in the hands of more upright and 
honouiable persons than those now in office. 

Mr. Bung supported the amendment. The 
bill, he observed, would revive those disorders 
which were constantly taking place before the 
passing of the act which now regulated the 
parish. 

Sir Jaynes Graham said, he would also vote 
for the amendment. The provisions of the St. 
Pancras poor act were the same as those by 
which the parish of St. Marylebone had been 
governed for a great number of years, and it 
was impossible for any parish to be managed in 
a better manner than the latter. If the present 
bill were suffered to pass, the parish would be 
in as bad a state as it was in before the act of 
1805, when, during the annual and other elec¬ 
tions for parish officers, no respectable person 
could venture to pass along the road. He hoped 
the gentlemen of the paiish, so far from lessen¬ 
ing the powers of the present directors, would 
put all the parochial concerns in the same hands 
that had already saved them sever al thousand 
pounds. 

The amendment was carried without a divi¬ 
sion, by which the bill was thrown out. 

Marriages of the Roval Dukes.] Lord 
Custlereagh moved the order of the day for the 
house going into a committee of the whole house 
on the Prince Regent’s message. 

Mr. Speaker having left tire chair, the house 
formed itsell into a committee, and the message 
was read. 

Lord Castlereagh then rose and said, that he 
felt it his duty to call the attention of the house 
to this subject, which was of the greatest im¬ 
portance to the country. He was sure they 
would feel, after what had already been shewn 
on a former debate, that it was a painful duty 
to the servants of the crown, to call on the 
house to make arr angements for a special pro. 
vision for the different branches of the royal 
family: because, whatever might be the attach¬ 
ment of the house to the family on the throne, 
and however much they might feel their own 
honour and security connected with the honour 
and security of that family, yet there was, he 
admitted, a principle at work in all free consti¬ 
tutions, and particularly in a constitution such- 
as our own, of jealousy with respect to any 
thing that appeared to nave a tendency to in- 
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crease the power and influence of the crown, 


whether that jealousy might be well or ill* 
founded. This imposed on those who had to 
propose additional burdens on the public an ar¬ 
duous duty, though the proposition might be in 
favour of the most valuable interests of the na¬ 
tion. This duty had become more necessary 
from the great cnange which had been effected 
in the constitution of the country, by which all 
the independent sources of revenue which the 
crown possessed, had been surrendered into the 
hands of that house, to be administered for the 
public benefit,—a change which obliged the 
crown to come to parliament for any provisions 
that were wanted. On that ground, he thought, 
gentlemen would see, that parliament should 
discharge its duty faithfully towards the crown, 
on a subject of such great importance as the 
present. He trusted that the house would agree 
with his opinion, that, in voting on such a mea¬ 
sure, they were not, while they considered the 
public interests, to be deterred by any sort of 
public clamour from doing justice to the dignity 
and splendour of the crown. In other views of 
the subject, he hoped to be excused for taking 
up the time of the house a little longer. He 
could not consider, that any thing that had 
already occurred had yet so far foreclosed the 
subject with any memDer, as to make him feel 
himself pledgedf against the consideration of the 
proposal which he had to offer on a matter 
so important. (Hear.) When the present pos¬ 
ture of the country was considered, the jealousy 
already shewn must lead the committee to feel, 
that ministers would have to state various reasons 
for their propositions, and to point the atten¬ 
tion of the house to different considerations 
more minutely than in other circumstances they 
would have felt it necessary to have done. 
Though in many particulars he differed politi¬ 
cally with gentlemen opposite, yet he readily 
admitted, that economy should be regarded as 
a sacred principle in the public affairs. But, 
while the interests of the public were always to 
be consulted, the situations of the illustrious 
persons who were members of the royal family 
were also to be considered, as they were com¬ 
bined with the state of the country under all its 
circumstances. It was for the interests of the 
public to see that the state of the monarchy was 
well provided for, as it at present existed; 
but it was also necessary to see that a proper 
provision was made for a line of princes in suc¬ 
cession, and who were bom and lived in the 
country. He believed that the committee would 
feel, that, at the meeting of parliament, after the 
calamity that befei us by the lamented death of 
the Princess Charlotte, no feeling was more 
strongly engraven on the minds of the house 
and the public, or more combined with that me¬ 
lancholy event, than the wish for a continuance 
of the line of the illustrious family who had 
long worn the crown. Of the loyalty and 
attachment of the people to the house of Bruns¬ 
wick there could be no doubt. At the pre- 
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sent time there were many illustrious indivi¬ 


duals living, who were in due line of succession; 
but with their decease the scene would close. Out 
of twelve sons and daughters of the King, being 
seven princes and five princesses, not one had a 
child to present a hope of direct succession to 
the throne. He might observe, that the ages of 
all the children of his Majesty were so far 
advanced as to render it fitting not to occa¬ 
sion any unnecessary delay in the case of their 
desiring to mairy. It could not be maintained, 
under all the circumstances, that it was not right 
to excite the members of the royal family to a 
disposition to marriage, if it was not contrary 
to their own views of comfort and happiness; 
but then it was necessary that the state of mar¬ 
riage should be rendered comfortable to them. 
A single marriage might not afford satisfactory 
expectations. His royal highness the Prince 
Regent had shewn no preference to any of his 
royal brothers, but had affectionately expressed 
his wish that they should feel what was due to 
the interest of the crown and of the country. It 
was hoped that this might be done consistently 
with a due regard to the object of public eco¬ 
nomy, and he would now state what had been 
the intentions of ministers, after due consi¬ 
deration, as to the means of carrying the pro- 

i iosed royal marriages into effect. They had 
ooked back to what had been done on the 
occasion of royal marriages for a number of 
years. But that which might have been a 
suitable provision twenty years ago, would be 
found so inadequate to tne expenses of a royal 
establishment now, that such a comparison was 
likely rather to mislead than properly to guide 
the judgment of the house. Gentlemen might 
look at the provision made for the Princess 
Charlotte on her marriage with Prince Leopold, 
though perhaps that might not be taken as a 
stanaai d. Her royal highness was considered 
by the house and the country as the natural suc¬ 
cessor to the crown, and there was an universal 
feeling to recognize her rank and prospects, 
and to do what would promote her regard for 
the country in which she was born, and over 
which she most probably would reign. A large 
settlement was accordingly agreed to. There 
was the case of the marriage of the Duke of 
York with the Princess of Prussia, in 1792 ; 
but he scarcely felt it necessary to observe, that 
the provision made at that time was not a stand¬ 
ard for a provision now. The Duke of York 
was at that time highly distinguished by his pro¬ 
pinquity to the crown; but his royal highness 
did not then stand so near to the throne as an 
illustrious individual who had entered into a 
marriage contract did at present. At the time of 
the Duke of York's marriage, the Prince of 
Wales was unmarried, but he was under thirty 
years of age. Yet, the provision for the Duke 
of York, including 3000 /. arising from military 
emoluments, was 40,000/. a year. Now, the 
Duke of York having no descendants, and the 
Prince Regent having lost the only child with 
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which Providence had blessed him, the Duke 
of Clarence, according to all the calculations of 
probabilities, was at present nearer to the suc¬ 
cession to the throne, than the Duke of York 
Was in 1792. He trusted that the house, taking 
this into consideration, would see that ministers, 
in proposing that the Duke of Clarence should 
receive what parliament had given to the Duke 
of York twenty-six years ago, when the value 
of. money was much greater than at present, had 
treated the question as one purely British, and 
had been actuated by no motive that they need 
hesitate to avow. With respect to the junior 
branches of the royal family, a greater difficulty 
existed, for ministers had no precise guide to 
go by, as they had in the case of the Duke of 
Clarence. They had, however, thought it 
would be right to add 12,000/. to the existing 
income of such of their royal highnesses as 
should marry with the royal consent, by which 
their income would be raised from 18,ooo/. to 
30,000/. per annum. Out of the 1 2 , 000 /. it was 
intended that, as in the case of the Duchess of 
York ? 4000/. should be settled as pin money 
on the royal brides. He would then appeal to 
the house, whether an addition of 8000 /. or 
9000 /. to the incomes of the loyal dukes were 
not necessary, on their marriage, to enable them 
to live in a manner corresponding with that 
exalted rank to which it had been the will of 
Providence that they should be born. He would 
fairly put the point to all, in and out of the 
house, notwithstanding the prejudices that he 
knew were excited against this measure. {Hear.) 
Every one seemed disposed to look at the case 
of the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, as f ur¬ 
nishing a certain criterion, by which the judg¬ 
ment of the house might be guided; but no 
question had been decided in the abstract by 
that house wnich came exactly home to the 
case of these illustrious individuals. The Duke 
of Gloccster being nephew of the King was not 
in the same situation as the King’s sons, and the 
Princess Mary had an income of her own. On 
the Princess Charlotte parliament settled 60,000/. 
a-year. The Duke of York had 37 , 000 /. a-year, 
besides his military employments. The Duke 
and Duchess of Glocester had together 28,ooo/, 
a-year, besides the Duke’s emoluments. It did 
not therefore appear to ministers consistent with 
their duty to the crown, to put the King’s own 
sons in a situation subordinate to his highness 
the Duke of Glocester. Prince Leopold, after 
the lamented decease of the Princess Charlotte, 
had 50,000/. a-year. Ought the junior princes 
to be placed in a situation of inferioiity ? The 
house, he trusted, would feel the grounds upon 
which this measure had hitherto proceeded. 
They would feel, that if it was thought desirable 
for the sons of the King to marry, they should 
be placed in a becoming situation—not exactly 
like the Duke of York—but with incomes of 
30,000/. a-year, to preserve their rank above the 
King’s nephew. Ministers had flattered them¬ 
selves that this proposition would be adopted by 
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the house, as it would have been'provided for 
without throwing new burthens on the country. 
And, in- providing for all the married sons of hts 
Majesty, they had thought it would not be 
just or proper to make an exception in the case 
of the Duke of Cumberland. On the marriage 
of his royal highness, a proposal for a grant had 
been submitted to parliament, and baa been at 
first carried, but when embodied in a bill it wap 
I negatived. Ministers did not, however, think 
that the opinion of parliament, on that occasion, 
was so recorded as to form an obstacle to placing 
his royal highness on the same footing as his 
brothers. There were feelings on the propo¬ 
sition at that time which presented serious ob¬ 
stacles to the grant. At that time, the marriage 
was considered more of a private than of a pub¬ 
lic nature; but, from events which had since 
taken place, it had assumed a public character; 
and ministers would have failed in their duty, 
had they not resolved to bring the subject again 
before the house. It appeared but just that the 
same provision should be made for his royal high¬ 
ness, (who had received the full consent of the 
crown to his nuptials,) as for the junior branches 
of the royal family. The whole expense of 
the proposed arrangement, supposing the Duke 
of Kent should marry, would amount to 55,000/. 
per annum. It was proposed to grant out of 
this, 19 , 500 /. for the Duke of Clarence, on ac¬ 
count of his relative situation to the crown, to 
make up his income 40 , 000 /., and to give to the 
Dukes of Cumberland, Kent, and Cambridge an 
additional 12 , 000 /. per annum, to make their in¬ 
comes 30,000 /. An outfit to a corresponding 
amount was also to be proposed. No part of 
the arrangement of 1792 had been more disap¬ 
proved, and no part of that of 1815 more ap¬ 
proved, than that which related to the outfit j 
as it was only by means of a liberal outfit, that 
any chance was afforded to the royal pair, of 
being enabled to avoid getting in debt. In con¬ 
sequence of the outfit and the allowance, the 
chaige created in the present year would have 
been 110 , 000 /. The permanent annual charge 
would have been 55,500/. It appeared to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers, that these allowances would not 
require the imposition of any new burdens upon 
the country, but would be covered by resources 
which had either lately fallen into the conso¬ 
lidated fund, or would shortly fall into it. Tlie 
fiist resource to which he alluded was 10 , 000 /. 
of the balance that remained of the 60 , 000 /. 
allowed for the expenditure of the late Princess 
Charlotte on her marriage, after deducting the 
50 , 000 /. still continued to die Prince of Cobourg. 
The second was, the annual 6um of 50,000/. 
allowed to his royal highness the Prince Regent 
for paying off his debts. This fund would be 
relieved in the course of two years, and could 
be made applicable for the purpose of the pro¬ 
posed establishments, or for the general service 
of the country. Looking at these grounds, con¬ 
sidering the necessity of supporting the bandies 
of the royal family in proper splendour in the 
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event of their marriages, and having a view to 
th* possibility of granting them suitable allow¬ 
ances, without imposing new buidens upon the 
country, he remained dclibeiately convinced 
that ministers had acted rightly in advising his 
royal highness as they had done. But although 
he was convinced of the piopnety of what they 
had proposed, he would not pertinaciously ad- 
heie to it; and as paihament had manifested an 
indisposition to concur in the amount, he would 
not press his intended propoml upon them. 
(Hear.) lie did not surrender, however, the 
opinion on which he acted, nor did he think 
there was any thing in the extent of the pro¬ 
posed provision which compromised the public 
piinciplc on which the administiation rested the 
justification of their conduct. (Hear.) He hoped 
befoie he sat down to be able to bring the feel¬ 
ings of the house, their regard to the state of 
the countiy, and their attachment to the interests 
of the ciown, to concur in a common purpose. 
Befoie he proceeded farther he wished to pro¬ 
tect himself from the influence of some views 
of the question of additional provisions for the 
branches of the royal family, which arose out 
of the peculiar situation in which some of those 
illustiious persons were placed. They had all 
of them some other sources of income, beside 
the piovision made by parliamentary grants; 
and it might be thought that these additional 
revenues should be taken into consideration, and 
deducted from the sum to be supplied by the 
libei ality of parliament. This appeared to him 
to be both an illibeial and unwise view of the 
subject. He submitted that, in making arrange¬ 
ments for the marriages of the royal dukes, and 
for their support in this new situation, their in¬ 
come, arising from civil or military employ¬ 
ments, conferred upon them by the crown, 
should not be brought in diminution of the pro¬ 
vision to be made tor them by parliament, inde¬ 
pendent of their own exertions. Thcie should 
be a distinction between the members of the 
royal family in the married and unmarried state, 
in consideration-of the additional expenses 
which they would find it necessary to incur in 
the former; and if thev were precluded from 
enjoying any additional advantage, from en¬ 
gaging in active duties, by seeing that income 
.deducted fiom their paihamentary allowance, 
they would be deprived of all motives for the 
exertion of their talents, or for their zeal in pro¬ 
moting the public service. Paihament therefore 
should not sanction a principle which would 
have the tendency to produce an aversion to the 
active duties of life, or the useful direction of 
their abilities. These distinguished persons, 
though placed by their birth in an elevated rank 
of society, and precluded from some employ¬ 
ments which to others are the road to fame and 
fortune, should still be allowed to better their 
condition by their own exertions. Though 
placed at once beyond the necessity of active 
efforts, and debarred by leasons of state from 
many employments to which others could re¬ 
sort, there were still duties which they might 
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perform to the public, without any danger of 
their influence, and to these they ought to be* 
encouraged by the common hopes or reaping 
the rcwaids of their activity. They were a 
piivileged class, but their very privileged situation 
exposed them to many restraints in the exertion 
of their talents and the application of their in¬ 
dustry, from which others were exempted, and 
barred to them that line of activity which to 
others was the road to fortune; others could 
increase their livings by many ways on which 
they could not enter; and, therefore, though 
they could accept of many lucrative employ¬ 
ments, they should not be precluded altogether 
ft om the hopes of bettering their incomes by 
engaging in the performance of such public ser¬ 
vices as they could execute consistently with 
their title ana elevated rank. Parliament could 
not with propriety giaduate the scale of provi¬ 
sion from any considerations of a personal na¬ 
ture, because it might be invidious to examine 
minutely into personal qualities, but merit 
should not be repressed by being deprived of 
the hopes of reaping its reward in emoluments 
independent of parliamentary liberality. If any of 
the royal family thcrefoi e exercised employments 
at home or abroad, from which they derived an 
income which might be properly considered as 
the fniits of their activity, or the rewards of 
their talent, they should not be treated less 
liberally by the house. He stated these considera¬ 
tions, because he saw a disposition in some mem- 
beis to consider the emoluments derived from 
office as a deduction of parliamentary provision. 
The case of the Duke of Cambridge had been 
particularly alluded to, and an non. mem¬ 
ber had wished for an account of his income 
from foreign employments. The house could 
not properly inquire into this subject, or de¬ 
mand the production of the accounts; but as 
much misrepresentation had gone abroad, he 
did not regret that an opportunity was given 
him of making an explanation wnich would 
shew the unfounded nature of those rumours, and 
demonstrate, that neither the tenure on which 
the royal duke held his situation, nor the mag¬ 
nitude of the emoluments which he derived from 
it, laid him open to the least imputation, or 
tended to disturb the scale of provision which 
ministers proposed to parliament for the royal 
family. In the fn st place, the situation of civil 
and military govei nor of Hanover was of a tem¬ 
porary nature; and, without pledging the royal 
duke as to any plans that he might have in view 
for the future course of his life, he might say, 
that he seemed to have no intention of making 
it permanent. Ilis toyal highness undertook 
the office at the request of his brother, the 
Prince Regent, and he might return to this 
country in a short time. With a view to his 
return he had refrained from altering any of 
his domestic arrangements in England, and 
still retained his house in this country ready 
for his reception. In the second place, the 
situation was not only temporary, but its 
emoluments were very inconsiderable when 
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compared with the misrepresentations of it 
which had gone abroad. His income, as civil 
and military governor, did not'exceed live 
thousand pounds a-year;and the whole extent of 
his emoluments, from all contingencies, amount¬ 
ed only to about six thousand pounds. An em¬ 
ployment of this kind, temporary in its nature, 
and not extiavagant in its gains, he submitted 
to the house, should not deprive his royal high-, 
ness, either in his married or unmarried state, 
from being placed on that scale of provision 
which the other members of the loyal family 
were to enjoy. His royal highness the Duke of 
Clarence was still less provided lor by his em¬ 
ployments. He had only 1 , 100 /. a-year arising 
from half-pay. The Duke of Kent enjoyed the 
emoluments of governor of Gibraltar, and had 
likewise a regiment; but his revenue from these 
sources did not exceed 6,000/. a-year. He sub¬ 
mitted, therefore, that these sources of income 
should not be taken into consideration, as a de¬ 
duction from the intended provision. If the 
house did so, they took away all motives to 
exertion. The Duke of Kent received his pro¬ 
vision later in life by three years than some of 
his brothers, and six years later than others. 
The house should not say to him, or the rest of 
the royal family, we will grant you no provision, 
because, by the bounty of the crown, you are 
alieady provided for, and whatever you earn 
by the exertion of your own talents shall be de¬ 
ducted from the liberality of parliament. So 
far from adopting that principle, the reverse of 
it ought to be acted upon. The natural motives 
to exertion which animated men in the other 
walks of society, should be held out to the 
members of the royal family, and their merits, 
which tendered them fit for employment, should 
not render them unworthy of liberal treatment. 
He would leave out of view, then, the indepen¬ 
dent incomes of the Dukes of Cambridge and 
Kent, and would proceed to the detail of the 
proposed provision. By the feelings manifested 
in the house when the Prince Regent’s message 
was submitted to it, ministers had been induced 
to examine the matter more minutely, to see if 
any deduction could be made. (Hear.) They 
had gone into the minutest calculations and the 
strictest inquiries. They had not depended on 
themselves, but entered into a painful investiga¬ 
tion of the details with those from whom they 
could expect the best information, and the most 
important opinion. The scale of a private 
family was not one that could apply to that of 
the illustrious persons. With respect to the 
provision necessary for the Duke of Clarence 
in particular, they went into the most strict and 
deliberate inquiry, with a feeling that nothing 
ought to stand in the way of an examination ; 
that nothing ought to be withheld that was be¬ 
coming, and nothing given that was extravagant. 
The result of this examination was, that unless 
10 , 000 /. a-ycar of additional allowance was 
granted, the proposed establishment could not 
be conducted. Any grant to a less amount 
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would render it impossible to support - his rank 
in the married state. Allowing this sum for his 
royal highness the Duke of Clarence, from a 
regard to the closer proximity of his issue to 
the succession, it was proposed that the provi¬ 
sion for the junior branches of the family should 
be less. He would propose a resolution for 
6000/. to the Duke of Kent, 6000/. to the 
Duke of Cumberland, and 6000/. to the Duke 
of Cambridge. (Hear.) ''forith respect to pin- 
money to the royal duchesses, with whom these 
royal persons had or might contract marriage 
alliances, that was a consideration to be settled 
between husband ‘ and wife. The Duchess of 
York, on her marriage, had received 4000/. 
a.year as an allowance for pin-money. Allow¬ 
ing that the other royal duchesses were to 
receive an allowance of 3000/.} for this pur¬ 
pose, then, the additional income of the Duke 
of Clarence, for his family establishment, would 
amount only to 7000 /., that of the Duke of 
Kent to 3000 /., that of the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land to 3000 /. and that of the Duke of Cambridge 
to 3000/. annually. He had gone into the ex¬ 
amination of what should be settled as the 
minimutn with painful feelings; and, he thought, 
if any thing less than what he had mentioned 
were to be granted, it would not answer the 
purpose. If any addition at all were to be 
allowed, less could not be stated. If the house 
wished the mai riages to take place, they should 
not expose the branches of the royal family to 
the necessity of contracting debts, or the loyal 
succession to discredit among foreign nations. 
He had now opened every thing that he had in 
view ; he had explained and attempted to justify 
the first intentions of ministers, and submitted 
to parliament the lowest scale on which they 
could, in the execution of their duty to the 
crown and the country, rest the proposed estab¬ 
lishments. He had disguised no fact, and he 
shrunk from no responsibility. Ministers had 
been anxious to place the direct branches of the 
loyal family in no worse situation than the king’s 
nephew, while they had equally consulted the 
state of the country. They only proposed to 
do what parliament had done in 1767, when the 
Duke of Gloucester, the king’s brother, received 
an allowance of 24, 000 /. If the Duke of 

Gloucester, then, had 24,000/. and the present 
duke 28, 000 /.,it was not too much to ask 24 , 000 /. 
for the junior branches of the royal family, and 
28,000/. for the Duke of Clarence. He had 
proposed this low estimate with painful feelings, 
because he knew that he was running a risk of 
proposing a provision that might be found in¬ 
adequate to the object, and which might not 
exempt their royal highnesses from the necessity 
of involving themselves in debt. He would 
now leave the question to the judgment of the 
committee, without trespassing further upon its 
patience. The jointure proposed for the Duchess 
of Clarence, in the event of the death of the 
duke, was 7000 /. a-year, and that of the othgr 
royal duchesses, 6000 /. Fie hoped the propo- 
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sitions which he had submitted to the house, 
combining as they did, in his opinion, the 
honour or the crown with the most scrupulous 
regard to public economy, would meet its ap¬ 
probation. The sums that had fallen in, or 
that would soon fall in, to the consolidated 
fund, amounted to 6 0 , 000 /. 

The additional allowance for the Duke of 
Clarence being.10,000 

That for the Duke of Kent . . • fi,ooo 

For the Duke of Cumberland . . 6,000 

For the Duke of Cambridge . . 6,000 

Would make in all . . 28,000. 

In the event of the Duke of Kent s 
not marrying, the sum would be only 22 , 000 . 

The noble lord concluded by moving the 
following icsolution : “ That his Majesty be 
, enabled to grant an additional yearly sum of 
money out of the consolidated fund of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
not exceeding the sum of 10,000/. to make a 
suitable provision for his royal highness the 
Duke of Clarence, upon his marriage.” 

Mr. Barclay said, that before the committee 
proceeded to make the proposed grants, the 
state of the country ought to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. This was not a time to propose any 
new expenditure, when it was stated that, in a 
year of peace, a loan of eleven millions must 
be raised for the public service. Let the com¬ 
mittee consider the burthened state of the 
country; let them consider that the distress 
was last year so great as to induce his royal 
highness the Piince Regent to sacrifice 50 , 000 /. 
of nis income for its relief; and then say, whether 
this was a proper time to bring forward such a 
motion as that which was now before them. 
When the allowance was made to the Duke of 
York, our finances were in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion : now they were in a state of the greatest 
- pressure. With regard to the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, he saw no reason for granting him now 
>Vhat was refused him in 1815. The Duke of 
Clarence did not, in his opinion, stand in a 
situation that entitled him to a greater allowance 
than the junior branches of the royal family. 
Supposing that, after receiving this provision, 
ana entering into the marriage state, he had no 
issue, there would be the same reasons for aug¬ 
menting the revenue of his next junior brother. 
Was not his present income sufficient, if freed 
from incumbrances; and, with those incum¬ 
brances, would it not be swallowed up or diverted 
from its purpose ? If there was one of the 
junior branches of the royal family to whom 
he would more willingly than another grant an 
additional allowance, it would be to the Duke 
of Kent; but if they all took the same 
method as he had adopted for bringing their 
expenditure within their income, no additional 
provision would be necessary. He would 
have no objection to grant provision to the 
widows of the royal dukes. But, before any 
additional allowance could, with propriety, 
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be voted, the state of our finances and the 
resources of the country ought to be clearly 
ascertained. The noble lord had not put the 
question, as to the sources from which these 
additional grants were to come, in its proper 
light. It was true, that no additional burthen 
might be placed on the country in consequence 
of the grants; but it was also true, that the 
money proposed to be so applied, would be a 
saving to the country of so much. He did not 
mean to propose any direct negative upon the 
motion before the committee, but he felt it his 
duty to call upon gentlemen to pause before 
they agreed to that motion, and, with this view, 
he moved, that the farther consideration of 
the motion should be postponed till that day 
week. 

Mr. Brogden (the chairman) Suggested, that if 
the hon. member intended to move an amend¬ 
ment, the regular mode was, to move, that he 
leave the chair. 

Mr. Barclay said, he should then move that 
he leave the cnair. 

It was remarked by another member, that the 
regular amendment should be, that the chairman 
report progress and ask leave to sit again, and 
the question was so put accordingly. 

Mr. Parnell said, he was altogether averse to 
profusion at this crisis, yet, in justice to these 
royal personages, and the scale of expenditure 
consequent to their exalted situation, under the 
circumstances of a marriage, he felt it his duty 
to support the resolution. 

Mr. Protheroe congratulated the house on the 
effect of the virtuous opposition which had 
been made to this measure, in reducing the 
original sum proposed to be called for. To the 
just causes of grief for the death of the Princess 
Charlotte of Cobouig, many persons had added 
apprehensions of the failure of the royal line of 
Brunswick. But a cause of grief was now 
forced upon the public mind which had not been 
anticipated. Pensions and grants to foreigners 
were called for, in consequence of that unfortu¬ 
nate event. To foreign alliances he had no 
objection, but he-hoped they were entered into 
without mercenary views, and that they would 
be productive of happiness without burthening 
the nation. In loyalty he would yield to no 
man ; but he held it to be not only consistent 
with loyalty, but essential to its stability,to speak 
the language of truth. Did ministers speak the 
language of ti uth to their royal master when 
this measure was first thought of? Did they 
tell him, that this was not the time to increase 
the burthens of the people ? He had presented 
many petitions for a radical reform of that house. 
He had told the petitioners, that the consequence 
of granting their prayer would be a revolution: 
but, the consequence of increasing our burthens 
beyond the possibility of supporting them, 
would be equally revolutionary. The faithless¬ 
ness of its supporters was not less fetal to the 
crown than the madness of the people. He 
congratulated the house on the opportunity they 
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now had of giving the lie to the charge so often 
brought against them, that the interests of the 
people had less weight with them than the in¬ 
fluence of the crown. We had been for three 
years in peace with all the world, yet our ex¬ 
penses were beyond our resources ; and, in the 
face of this, we still went on increasing our 
burthens. Some of the burthens now proposed 
were, besides, such as would not at any time be 
borne with satisfaction. If ever there was a 
vote of that house in perfect unison with- 
public feeling, it was the vote which had reject¬ 
ed the application for an additional allowance 
to the Duke of Cumberland. (Hear hear.) He 
should therefore vote against the proposed reso¬ 
lution. 

Mr. Gurney said, that the present application 
must be ascribed to the effects of the royal 
marriage act. By it all the descendants of 
George II. other than the issue of princesses 
married into foreign families, were precluded 
from intermarriage with the great families of 
England. The only reason for such an enactment 
was, the prevention of disputed claims to the 
succession, and of consequent civil wars. It was 
time, that this country had long been afflicted 
with the worst calamities, by the civil wars of 
York and Lancaster. But such wars could not 
be apprehended in the present state of so¬ 
ciety. The civil wars of York and Lancaster 
were the wars of a barbarous age, when the 
nobility possessed whole provinces, and the 
commons were almost powerless*. From this 
marriage act proceeded all the evils which now 
excited animadversion and opposition. The 
illustrious branches of the royal family, pre¬ 
cluded from any alliance with the gieat dukes, 
earls, and barons of England, were forced into 
alliances with weak ana poor German families. 
The consequence of such alliances was, a con¬ 
stant application to parliament for provision to 
support a family in the highest rank, without 
any independent resouices. On the whole, he 
approved of the motion of the hon. member for 
Southwark, as it at least gave time for the re¬ 
ceipt of those accounts which would be neces¬ 
sary to guide the house in any decision they 
might ultimately come to. 

Mr. Holme Sumner said, he should first advert 
to what had been said of the previous meeting 
on this subject. It was a meeting of gentlemen 
who, from their character and station in the 
country, from their peisonal observation, and 
from the information derived from their consti¬ 
tuents, were best acquainted with the sense of 
the nation, and who, therefore, were the fittest 
to be consulted on any subject to be proposed 
to parliament. An hon. and learned gentleman 
had characterised such meetings as clicks . To 

* As an historical fact, it may just be added, that 
the disputes of the houses of York and Lancaster did 
not exist till the regular succession was by force in¬ 
terrupted, and, in consequence, fictitious titles to the 
crown set up. 
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that.set of men he had the honour to belong. 
They were calculated to form the basis of re¬ 
sponsibility for the public; and although they 
were not equal to the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man in ingenuity, in dexterity, and in a certain 
parliamentary accomplishment, which, to use a 
word found in the same respectable volume from 
! which the learned gentleman had taken the word 
click, he meant the Slang Dictionary, he would 
call the “ gift of the gab (much laughter and 
confusion) ; they were as just in their principles, 
and as independent in their conduct, as any set 
of men that ever graced this country. He did 
but justice to the general sense of the people 
when he said so. The object of such meetings 
was to obtain their sentiments previously to the' 
proposal of a measure, as they were the men 
most conversant with the country at large. As 
to the resolution moved by his noble friend, he 
could not agree to bring the duke of Clarence 
into a situation which did not belong to him, 
that of presumptive heir to the crown. (Hear.) 
The duke of York, it was true, had been mar¬ 
ried for a considerable time; but a certain cala¬ 
mity might befall him, and then he might marry 
again, when it would be proposed to make 
the same provision for him as had lately been 
made for the prince of Saxe-Cobourg. It wks 
impossible to concur in the advance of al¬ 
lowance to such an amount to the duke of Cla¬ 
rence. He would not object to an advance of 
coool. a year upon his marriage, if information 
were previously given to prove that this sum 
could be applied to the object of supporting the 
splendour of the crown. He must acquit his 
noble friend of blinking or misrepresenting the 
subject, when he had said, that his royal high¬ 
ness had 18,ooo/. a year as a parliamentary grant, 
2500/. from treasury warrants, and lioo/. as 
admiral of the fleet. In addition to these items, 
he was ranger of Bushy-park, and had a charm¬ 
ing residence, equal to not less than 300o/. per 
annum. As the object of the resolution was to be¬ 
stow upon a younger brother a greater degree of 
splendour than was necessary, he would oppose it, 
till it should be proved that the proposed addition 
would be available to any such object. (Hear.) He 
understood that 4000/. would not pay the inte¬ 
rest of the debts of the duke of Clarence, and 
that demands existed against him for 50 , 000 /. or 
00 , 000 /.; so far, at least, public report went. 
Of what use, then, could the proposed grant be 
to the splendour of the crown ? (Hear.) In¬ 
stead of elevating it would only degrade. It 
would be actually throwing away the public 
money. A royal duke (Kent) had, much to his 
honour, divested himself of his splendour for 
the purpose of paying his debts. If in this pur¬ 
pose he were successful, he should have no ob¬ 
jection to agrant of 6000 /. to him upon his mar¬ 
riage. Proper emoluments ought not to be with¬ 
held from any branch of the royal family, and 
30 , 000 /. was not more than ought, in different 
circumstances, (o be allowed; but while the op- * 
pression of the country by taxes deprived other 
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S ntlemen of enjoyments, which belonged to 
eir station, why should not the princes of the 
royal family also bear some diminution of what 
might otherwise be properly claimed for them . 
He,therefore,objected to the granting of:io,ooo/. 
hat he would agree to 24 , 000 /. The duke of 
Cambridge had acquitted himself well fiom the 
earliest period of his life; he had, greatly to his 
credit, avoided all debts; he had continued to 
sustain thccharartei given of him in his younger 
years by his iJlustiious father. 1 he king, using 
the language of -Eton school, had said, “ Cam¬ 
bridge has not made his first fault ■yet. When 
the grant to the dukeof Cumberland was formerly 
stated to a meeting assembled for the purpose, 
the numbeis deceased rapidly from 07 to 00 , 
20 , is, &c. At last, gentlemen came up fiom 
all parts of the country to oppose the grant. In 
that case the marriage had indeed been accom¬ 
plished, but there had been no message from the 
crown. The house had not been fairly treated 
then, when in those circumstances the subject 
was brought before them; and the house was 
not faitly treated now, in hooking him in among 
the other princes. ( Loud and long continued, cheer¬ 
ing). He could not at present make any motion 
on the subject; but, if the amendment of the 
hon. member for Southwark should be negatived, 
he should feel it his duty to call for an account 
of the income and debts of the duke of Cla¬ 
rence. 

Lord Castlereagh explained. As to Bushy- 
park, it was rather a burden than otherwise. An¬ 
other topic alluded to he could not enter upon ; 
the house would perceive the delicate situation 
in which he was placed. But he could assure 
the house that the representation given of the 
duke of Clarence’s debts was by no means his 
true situation. If the resolution were agreed to, 
the duke of Clatence, after relieving himself 
from pressing demands, and making a provision 
for the ultimate extinction of his debts, would 
have 25,000/. a-year unincumbered. 

Mr. Coke declared, that under the present dis¬ 
tresses and burdens of the counti y, he could not 
reconcile it to his sense of duty, to consent to 
the arrangements proposed by the noble lord. 
If at any future period, a stronger case should pre¬ 
sent itself, or the circumstances of the country 
wear a moie favourable aspect, his objections 
might be removed. With regard to the offence- 
taken at the application of the word “click,” by 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Brougham), lie 
entertained a very sincere respect for many hon. 
members on the other side of the house; bat he 
must at the same time observe, that he consider¬ 
ed the general principles and conduct of his hon. 
and learned friend fully entitled to his support. 
He said this with a wish to act and speak in con¬ 
sistency with those Whig sentiments which he 
had supported for the last forty years of his 
life. 1 

Sir W. Curtis said, that some additional pro¬ 
vision was necessary when any of the royal family 
roamed. In this view, he thought that the mo- 
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I dified arrangement submitted by the minufcer 
| ought to be adopted. 

Mr. R. Ellison observed, that he had always 
thought very favourably of the measures of the 
present government, and-he regretted that, on 
this occasion, there should be an exception to 
that general opinion. He could not help think¬ 
ing, however, that, with regard to the nieiits of 
the question now under consideration, they were 
entirely iri the wrong. He had supported the 
present ministers, and the system of policy they 
pursued,ever since he had known howto think or 
to act. ( A laugh.) He had never had any commu¬ 
nication with the opposition, nor did he mean 
ever to hold any. ( A laugh.) He feared not what 
others might think or say of him; he had an opi¬ 
nion of his own, and that opinion he was re¬ 
solved to express. He loved libei ty as much 
as any hon. member opposite; but he knew 
his duty too well to conveitthat zeal into a pre¬ 
text or a means for humbugging the people. {A 
laugh.) Humble as he was, he had a duty to per¬ 
form, and must be allowed to follow his own 
opinion. No man honoured the king, or loved 
the constitution, better than himself. It ap¬ 
peared to him that ministeis had carried the 
country safe through its greatest dangers, and 
brought it into quiet seas. That tranquillity, he 
thought, would remain undisturbed under the 
caie and wisdom of administiation; but he must 
frankly dedate, that the demand of such sums, 
in the present condition of the country, was it¬ 
self a ineusuie calculated to piove injuiious to 
royalty. It seemed to him one of the most in¬ 
judicious propositions that ever was submitted 
to pailiamcnt. He was perfectly disposed to 
vote some provision to the duke of Claience, on 
the ground of his intended mairi.ige, but to the 
rest of the proposed plan ire must give his de¬ 
cided negative. 

Sir T. Aclaud said, there were so many points 
involved in this question, from which different 
views might be taken, that he was desiious of 
stating very shortly the principles by which his 
vote on the subject would be governed. He 
thought it the duty of the house, in the first 
place, to lay altogether out of consideration 
every question, except that of the allowance 
which it was fitting for pailiamcnt to grant to 
the royal personages, with a view to the mar¬ 
riages in contemplation. With the subject of 
individual character, he conceived, the house 
had nothing to do; nor ought they, in his opi¬ 
nion, to direct their proceedings by any refer¬ 
ence to emoluments which might be aeiived 
from private sources, or might be the reward of 
public and honourable service. ( Hear , hear, hear.) 
The only question which they had tocnteitain 
was, what was the proper pi ovision to be made, 
in the circumstances of the country, for such 
members of the royal family as were about to 
enter on the mairiea state. Looking at this sim¬ 
ple question in all the views in which it could 
be regarded, he was sorry that he could not con¬ 
cur in the proposed resolution. Hu trusted that 
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he was acting in the strict discharge of his duty, 
and wholly uninfluenced by what might pass 
out of doors, in this decl iration of his sentiments. 
It was certainly difficult, in discussing a question 
of amount in a case of this nature, to determine 
on the precise number of thousands which it 
might be advisable to grant. He could not, how¬ 
ever, agree with the lion, member for Southwark 
in the expediency of adjourning the consideration 
of this question in its details. Such discussions 
were necessarily painful, and it was of impor¬ 
tance to bring them to a speedy termination. 
{Hear, hear.) If it were not unparliamentary, 
he should be disposed to say, that there was an 
impropriety in prying too closely into the pii- 
vate affairs of the loyal family. But, as respect¬ 
ed the amount, he could not dismiss from his re¬ 
collection, that it was only four years ago, when, 
whether wisely or unwisely it was not for him 
to inquire, ministers themselves had laid down 
the measure of establishment requisite on the 
marriage of a member of the royal family. He 
alluded to the sum proposed, in consequence of 
the royal message, announcing the marriage of 
the dulce of Cumberland. It did not appear to 
him that the situation of the dukc-of Clarence, 
with reference to the succession to the throne, 
ought to constitute any exception to the rule, 
or distinguish him from the rest of the younger 
biotheis. He certainly thought that an imme¬ 
diate heir to the throne was in a situation which 
required the means of supporting a gi eater de¬ 
gree of dignity and splendour, but he could not 
extend this principle to the case of the duke of 
Clarence. With respect to the duke of Cam- 
bi idge, he should feel no aversion to vote an ad¬ 
ditional allowance to him, in consideiation of his 
approaching marriage. It was necessary, how¬ 
ever, that their feelings should not carry them 
too far; and, in advening to the case of the duke 
of Cumberland, he conceived that the house of 
commons had long since come to a deliberate 
resolution. It was not for them to inteifere with 
the exeicise of the royal prerogative, or to at¬ 
tempt any diiect contiol over the marriages of 
the royal family ; but they had one means of ex¬ 
pressing their sense with respect to their pro¬ 
priety. This, he believed, had been accurately 
done on a former occasion ; and he called on the 
house not to throw away their only resource on 
such occasions, by retracting their declared opi¬ 
nion. It must necessarily derogate from their 
authority, if they should now entirely forget 
what had been their former proceeding upon 
this painful subject. {Hear, hear.) 

Lord John Russell opposed the resolution. 
He was desirous that every grant which was 
necessary to the dignity of the royal family 
should be agreed to ; but he thought, that some 
attention should be paid to the means which the 
country had of making good those grants. 

Lord Lascelles wished to say a very few words 
on the motion immediately before the house. 
With regard to the amendment, he did not per¬ 
ceive the expediency of any delay in coining 
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to a decision. On the contrary, he thought it 
just and lair to the royal family, that the house 
should come to a vote that night. It was not 
necessary to go minutely into circumstances; 
the only question was, whether, as certain mem¬ 
bers of the royal family were about to marry, 
pailianient would sanction the necessary arrange¬ 
ments. He troubled the house with his opinion 
in consequence of what had fallen from him on 
a former night, and because he thought the 
question involved the credit of the house, as well 
as of the royal family. It had never been in his 
contemplation to refuse an adequate provision, 
although, in the actual state of the country, it 
had appeared to him, that a smaller sum would 
answer the purpose. To the reduced allowances 
now proposed he felt no sort of objection. 

Mr. Forbes disapproved of the distinction 
made in favour of the duke of Clarence, and 
could not consent to grant him more than the 
sum voted to the other younger brothers of the 
royal family, in the event of their marriage. He 
believed that the allowance of 6000/. a-year to 
the duke of Cumberland would have been carried* 
if the same activity had been employed to sup¬ 
port, which had been exercised to defeat it. 

Lord Compton said, he had been averse to the 
original pioposition, not because he thought it 
disproportionate to the situation of the illustrious 
persons for whom it provided, but to the present 
circumstances of the country. He could not al¬ 
low, however, that there was no ground for the 
distinction taken between the duke of Clarence 
and the other younger members of the royal 
family. The duke had, indeed, two elder bro¬ 
thers, but they were both married and without 
offspring. He wished the house to recollect, 
that an excess of parsimony might have the ef¬ 
fect of defeating the proposed marriages alto¬ 
gether. He saw no reason tor revoking the opi¬ 
nion already expressed by the house in the case 
of the duke of Cumberland, and would remind 
them, that there was another branch of the royal 
family not now before them, who would in that 
case be equally entitled to some provision in the 
event of his forming an alliance of this nature. 

Mr. S. Thornton said, that he came down 
yesterday to oppose the grants that were then 
the subject of general conversation, but the 
reduced scale appeared to him unobjectionable. 
He entreated hts friend, the hon. member foi 
Southwark, to withdiaw his amendment, as it 
was extremely undesirable to keeji a question of 
so delicate a nature hanging over the house: and 
as an explanation of the circumstances of the 
individual illustrious branches of the loyal family 
had been given, there could be no occasion for 
delay.—The hon. member called the grateful 
attention of the house to the highly respectable 
conduct of the duke and duchess of Glocester, 
who in their domestic establishment were not 
less the subjects of general admiration in their 
neighbourhood, than the lamented family at 
Claremont. This branch of the royal family, it* 
should ever be remembered; had forborne to 
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call on parliament for any augmentation of in¬ 
come, arising from their sense of the pressure of 
the times on the people of England. 

Earl Gower Observed, that it was undeniable 
that the married state required some additional 
provision. He rose, however, chiefly for the 
purpose of calling the recollection of the house 
to the fact, that the duchess of Cumberland 
had now resided three yeais in this country, 
during which time she had acquired the esteem 
and affection of all who knew her, and he felt 
confident that this esteem would continue to 
increase. For the whole of the period that she 
had become a British princess, she had been in¬ 
debted for her support to the generosity of the 
King of Piussia, and he put it to the house, 
whether this was worthy of the pride of Eng¬ 
land. 

Mr. Barclay signified his readiness to with¬ 
draw his amendment; but there being some 
cries in the negative, the chairman decided that 
a division must take place. 

The question was then loudly called for, and 
strangers were ordered to withdraw. The house, 
however, did not divide. During our absence, 
Mr. Sumner moved, that the grant be reduced 
from 10 , 000 /. to 6000 /. 

Mr. Lambton complained of the dilemma in 
which he was placed. He observed, that he 
was against any grant; and that, if he voted 
against the 6000/., he might occasion a majo¬ 
rity in favour of the 10,000/., to which he was 
still more averse. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote thought that the present 
incomes of the junior branches of the royal 
family were ample. He, as an individual, was 
obliged to attend to his domestic concerns, and 
he thought they ought to do the same. 

Mr. Calvert observed, that the difficulty arose 
from the embarrassed circumstances of the coun¬ 
try. He thought that the utmost economy 
ought to be observed in the intended grants. 

Mr. Brougham adverted to the difficulty com- 
lained of By Mr. Lambton, and recommended 
im to vote in the first instance for the smaller 
sum, which merely pledged the committee to 
a grant not exceeding. 6000 /., after which he 
might, in a subsequent stage, vote for reducing 
that sum to an amount merely nominal. 

Mr. Tierney understood that the noble lord 
meant to propose something by way of dower, 
to which he had no objection, and therefore 
would not concur in any vote that might break 
up the committee. 

Mr. Canning commented on the point of 
order, and stated, that if the house were against 
voting any grant at all, they might stop the pro¬ 
ceedings of the committee altogether, or vote a 
nominal sum, which would answer the same 
purpose. But he rose for the purpose of ex¬ 
pressing his approbation of the larger sum pro¬ 
posed. When he compared the proceedings of 
this night with the feeling that prevailed on the 
bpening of the session, he was at a loss to con¬ 
ceive by what process the whole feeling then 
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expressed had been so completely evaporated. 
If proper reasons were assigned wnv the junior 
brandies of the royal family should contract 
alliances, it was in the power of the house of 
commons to give or withhold their support, 
and he trusted that necessity would be con¬ 
sidered under present circumstances. (Here we 
were re-admitted.) If it were expedient to pro¬ 
vide for the succession to the throne, it was an 
unfair and an imperfect view of the question 
then before them, to consider the circumstances 
of each specific marriage. With respect to his 
royal highness the Duke of Clarence, he could 
assure the house, that his royal highness would 
not have thought of contracting this marriage, 
it never woula have entered into his contem¬ 
plation to engage in this alliance, if it had not 
been pressed upon him as an act of public duty. 
(Loud laughter.) His wishes were limited to 
such means as might enable him to support his 
situation in the country with becoming dignity. 
As a contractor of debt he did not stand before 
the house: his noble friend had told them that 
his royal highness had voluntarily, and by ar¬ 
rangements of his own, set apart a portion of 
his income for the payment of interest, and he 
believed, also for the insurance of his life, and 
the gradual liquidation of the principal. With¬ 
out this alliance he wanted not the aid of parlia¬ 
ment, and he contracted this alliance, not for 
his own private gratification, {loud, laughter ,) 
but because he had been advised to do so for 
the politic purpose of providing for the succes¬ 
sion to the throne. (A laugh.) If there were any 
thing ridiculous in this proposition, it was 
brought about by their own laws. The laws of 
the country prevented the royal family from 
entering into engagements of marriage at home: 
they insisted that the branches of their royal 
family should look abroad for wives; and when 
they came to do this, as in the present case, 
not from liking or affection, for that could not 
be supposed possible when the persons had not 
even seen each other; if there were any ab¬ 
surdity in such an arrangement, it was referable 
to the laws themselves, and not to the indivi¬ 
duals who were bound by those laws. He 
thought the house could not refuse this grant of 
10 , 000 /. to the person who might produce the 
heir to the crown, without exposing him to 
embarrassment, and bringing exorbitant expense 
on his establishment. Ministers were convinced 
that no less a sum would be sufficient; for if it 
did not render the marriage impracticable, it 
would at least endanger its peace and happi¬ 
ness. In voting that sum, the house would 
only grant one half of what was originally pro¬ 
posed, and for less than that ministers would 
not be responsible. 

Mr. Wodehouse supported the amendment of 
the hon. member for Surrey. 

Mr. W. Smith thought that a sufficient sum 
might be taken from the Windsor establishment 
to answer all the purposes wanted. 

Sir W. Guise spoke to the same effect. 
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Lord Gastlereagh said, that no establishment, 
could be conducted with so much economy as 
the Windsor establishment: there could be no 
reduction, except, perhaps, in the department 
of the great officers of state. The whole of 
the‘Salaries, from those officers down' to the 
meanest servant, amounted to 33 , 000 /. Of this 
sum 10 , 000 /. only was applicable to offices of 
that description, that could admit of being re¬ 
duced. If they took away from this sum the 
allowance to those officers who were indispen¬ 
sably necessary, the whole sum, with respect to 
which there could be any question as to reduc¬ 
tion, came within cooo/. The Windsor ar¬ 
rangements had been adopted by parliament 
after the fullest discussion, and he trusted, that 
before they proceeded to reduce any part of the 
establishment, the subject would be discussed in 
a manner not less satisfactory. 

Mr. Tierney insisted that the Windsor estab¬ 
lishment was far greater than was necessary for 
the purposes of use or splendour to the vener¬ 
able monarch, or the branch of the family 
resident with him. There was 60 , 000 /. for the 
privy purse, out of which no expense was paid 
except of the medical attendants: he would 
estimate that, at the utmost, at SO/, a day. This 
woujd amount to no more than 18,250/. out of 
the 60,000/.: but then, in addition to this 
sum, there was 10 , 000 /. a-year from the duchy 
of Lancaster.—Her Majesty’s establishment 
amounted to 100 , 000 /. a-year; but, besides this, 
her Majesty was allowed for the Windsor estab¬ 
lishment 58 , 000 /. and an additional sum of 
1900/. for what was called travelling expenses; 
and the income of the two resident princesses 
was 26 ,ooo/. more, making the total of the 
Windsor establishment amount to no less a sum 
than 264,000/. per annum. ( Hear, hear, hear.) 
Now, what was done with all this money? 
Was it spent, or nearly spent ? And if not, for 
what purpose was it accumulated; and why 
might it not be applied to such uses as outfitting 
the different branches of the family on the oc¬ 
casion of their marriages ? A reduction should 
be made of all superfluous expenses. 

Lord Gastlereagh replied, that the estimate 
of the right hon. gentleman was not fairly taken. 
The medical attendance last year came to 
38,000/.: and it was well known, that great 
part of the privy purse was devoted to bene¬ 
volent purposes. It was not fair to reckon in 
the income of the princesses ; and still less was 
it fair to count the income of the Queen, who, 
by act of parliament, was entitled to die full 
sum of 100 , 000 /. as her jointure. To this sum 
she would be entided wherever she lived, and it 
could not therefore be said to form any part of 
the Windsor establishment. If the right hon. 
gendeman deducted these sums, diere remain¬ 
ed, for all the expenses of the Windsor estab¬ 
lishment, only 58,000/. and he would recollect, 
that, whether the Queen lived at Windsor or 
not, the Windsor establishment must be kept 
up. The 100 , 000 /. was applicable to the 
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Queen’s own establishment. It was a great 
error to suppose that the Windsor establishment 
furnished any part of the Queen’s household. 

Mr. Sumner said, he had- stated, on rumour, 
diat the debts bf the Duke of Clarence amount¬ 
ed to 50,000 or 60 , 000 /. It was now said, that 
the whole claims might be liquidated for Soool. 
a-year. The question was not whether they 
would grant such a sum as might be necessary 
to the duke of Clarence, but whether, having 
granted him such a sum, they would grant him 
another 5000/. a year for that part of it, the fee 
of which he had already consumed. 

Mr. Lambton said, that his objection to any 
grant had not been obviated by any thing that 
nad fallen from the other side, and ne therefore 
felt himself called on to record that objection, 
by moving that the chairman do now leave the 
chair. No man could entertain a higher respect 
than himself for the illustrious House of Bruns¬ 
wick : bred up as he had been in the principles 
which placed that family on the throne, he 
must be anxious for its happiness and honour ; 
but, in the present buithened state of the coun¬ 
try, when he saw the poor languishing in want, 
when he recollected that this evil hatfincreased 
to a degree no longer to be borne, when he saw 
distress in every part of the country, he could 
not consent to burthen the people with one shil¬ 
ling more. If circumstances had occurred to 
render a great part of the Windsor establish¬ 
ment useless or unnecessary, let it be done 
away. But that had nothing to do with the 
present question. The question was, should 
they burthen the country with 6000/. a-year be¬ 
cause the duke of Clarence wished to marry? 
Because he had extravagantly thrown away that 
which parliament had already granted him, 
were they to make good the effects of that ext¬ 
ravagance ? The house would ill discharge 
their duty to their constituents, whom they 
must shortly meet again, if they did not resist 
so unconstitutional a measure in the beginning. 
They would forfeit every claim to the respect of 
the country. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Wynn said, that if the original proposi¬ 
tion had been adopted, it would have gone far¬ 
ther to shake the attachment of the country to 
the royal family, and the confidence of the peo¬ 
ple in parliament, than any proposition ever 
submitted to that house. He would shortly^ 
state the reasons why he was still disposed to ' 
agree with the amendment of the hon. member 
for Surrey. He could not accede to the opinion 
that the junior members of the royal family, 
having already received a settlement in their 
unmarried state, were entitled to call upon the 
public for an additional grant on their marriage, 
lie thought that the argument on which the 
larger grant to the duke of Clarence waa 
founded, namely, his relative situation ip the 
royal family, was, in fact, destructive of the mo- 
position that the younger branches should also 
be amply provided for with additional funds; 
For what was the analogy of private life ? Was 
Yy 
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it usual, when the eldest son was settled in mar¬ 
riage with a large fortune, and a corresponding 
establishment, to increase also the incomes and 
establishments of the younger branches in the 
same proportion ? Was not the very contrary 
the customary mode of proceeding ? He should 
give his vote in favour of the c>oool. which, in a 
former instance, was considered a sufficient in¬ 
come. In the event of an inciease of family, 
it would be for pailiament to consider the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, and to grant an increase 
i* they thought proper. On the occasion of 
the marriage of the duke of York, 40 , 000 /. had 
been voted; but then it was to be considered 
that the marriage was peculiaily desirable, on 
account of the alliance with Prussia, (the treaty 
of which was referred to the committee): and, 
besides, the duchess of Yoik brought with her 
a laige dowry, he believed 160,000 crowns. 
With respect to the Windsor establishment, it 
appeared to be a question amply worthy of the 
consideration of parliament, but not that night. 
Whatever reduction could be made in that 
establishment, the house were equally bound to 
make, although the present question had never 
come before them. Upon the whole, he was 
decidedly of opinion, that the minor sum was 
for the present sufficient. 

The question was then put on Mr. Lambton’s 
amendment, which went to refuse any grant to 
the duke of Clarence, and decided in the nega¬ 
tive, without a division. 

The committee then divided on the amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Sumner, for reducing the grant 
from 10,000/. to cooo/. 

Ayes. 193 

Noes. 184 

Majority . . . - 9 

This result was received with loud shouts of 
approbation; amidst which, Lord Castlcreagh 
rose, and observed, that since the house had 
thought proper to refuse the larger sum to the 
duke of Clarence, he believed ne might say, 
that the negotiation for the marriage might be 
considered at an end. 

The house then resumed ; the resolution was 
ordered to be reported, and the committee to 
sit again to-morrow. 

LIST OF THE MAJORITY. 
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Abercromby, flon. J. 
Abereioniby, Robert 
Althorp, Viscount 
Aubrey, Sir John 
Abdy, Sir William 
Acland, Sir Thomas 
Atkins, John 
Archd.ill^Geu. 

Astell, .William 
Ashurst, William 
Blair, V- H. 
BakefJMohn 
Holland, John 
firoadluirst, John 
Barclay, C. 


Rankes, Henry 
Banket, George 
Rastaid, John 
Babinirton, T. 
Butteiworth, J. 
Barrel, Walter 
Beutinek, Lord W. 
Boughcy, Sir J. F. 
Broderick, flon. W. 
Baillic, J. E. 
Baring, Sir T. 
Barnett, J. 

Barnard, Vise. 
Bennet, Hon. H. G. 
Birch, J. 


Brand, Hon. T. 
Brougham, fl. 
Burroughs, Sir Wm. 
Byng, George 
Cawthorne, J. F. 
Carbauipton, Earl of 
Cockerell, Sir C. 
Cooper, Edward S. 
Calcraft, J. 

Calvert, N. 

Calvert, C. 

Campbell, Hon. J. 
Carew, R. S. 

Carter, J. 

Caulfield, Hon. H. 
Cochrane, Lord 
Coke, T. 

Curwen, J. C. 

Cocks, Hon. J. 

Cocks, J. S. 
Davenport, David 
Drake, 1'. T. 

Drake, W. T. 
Drummond, G. H. 
Dowdeswell, J. E. 
Dunlop, Gen. 
Dickinson, W. 
Duncannon, Visrt. 
Douglas, Hon. F. S. 
Douglas, W. R. K. 
Egerton, Wilbraham 
Ellison, Cuthbert 
Ellison, R. 

Elliot, Rt. Hon. W. 
Findlay, K. 

Forbes, C. 

Fane, J. 

Fellowcs, W. R. 
Fazakerley, N. 
I'ergusson, Sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald, Lord W. 
Folkestone, Visi t. 
Folkes, Sir M. B. 
Frankland, Robert 
Fremantle, Will. 
Gaskell, B. 

Gurney, II. 

Gilbert, D. Giddy 
Gascoyne, Gen. 
Grant, J. P. 

Grenfell, P. 

Guise, Sir W. 

Gordon, Sir VV. D. 
Grattan, Rt. Hon, II. 
Hainmerslcy, Hugh 
Holdsworth, A. 

Home, W r . 

Hamilton, Lord A. 
lleathcotc. Sir G. 
Howard, Hon. W. 
Hornby, Ed. 

Hurst, Robert 
Hill, Lord A. 

Jolliffe, Hilton 
Keck, G. A. I.. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
King, Sir J. D. 
lockhart, J. F. 
loader, William 
Latouehe, John 
Latnbton, J. G. 


Lefevre, C. S. 

Lemon, Sir W. 

Lewis, T. Franklin 
Lloyd, J. M. 

Lyttelton, Hon. W. II. 
Lester, Benj. 

Lubbock, Sir J. 

Iowndes, William 
Maitland, K, F. 

Mills, C. 

Marryat, Joseph 
Manning, William 
Moidauut, Su C. 

Mon it, J. B. S. 
Macdonald, J. 

Matlocks, W. A. 
Markhatn, Admiral 
Martin, John 
Martin, Henry 
Methuen, Paul 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mode, Peter 
Newport, Rt. Hon. Sir J. 
North, Dudley 
Nugent, I ord 
Newman. R. W. 

Oid, Wdliarn 
OviuMon. Loid 

Ogle, H. M. 

Ondo.v, Arthur 
Protln roi, I'd. 

Portiu.ni, F. P. 

Plunkett, Rt. Hen. W. 
Peirse, Henry 
Pelham, Uon. C. A. 
Philips, George 
Piggott, Sir A. 

Punsonbv, Hon. F. C. 
Powlett, Hon. W. 

Prohy, Hon. Cnpt. 
Plnllimoie, Joseph 
Pym, Fiancis 
Robinson, G. A. 
Rashleigh, W. 

Robarts, W. T. 
liowley, Sir W. 

Russel, R. c. 

Simeon, Sn .1. 

Shaw, Sir .1. 

Shaw, Benj. 

Stamfurtli, John 
Swann, Henry 
Stmt, Henry 
Sebright, Sir J. 

Speuecr, lord R. 
Scudamore, R. 

Sliaip, It. 

Sefton, F.ai 1 of 
Smith, John 
Smith George 
Smith, Sam. 

Smith, Abel 
Smith, Kobt. 

Smith, Win. 

Smythe, J. II. 

Symouds, J. P. 

Stanley, Lord 
Thompson, T. 

Taylor, M. A. 

Tremayne, .1. H. 

Talbot, R. W. 
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'Tavistock, Marquis of 
Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. 

Vaughal, Sir U. 

Vyse, R. VV. H. 

Vernon, Granville 
Woilehotisc, Edward 


Cotton Factories Bill . 


Waldcgrave, Hon. W. 
Waire, J. A. 

Webb, Kd. 

Wharton, John 
Wilkins, Waller 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 

VVvnn, W. 

Wit iams, I!. 

Williams, Owen 
Wood, Aldennan 
TGLf.bR. —Sumner, G. H. 

Paired off. —Burrell, Hon.P. D. Macintosh, Sir J. 
Plumer, William 


Wilder, General 
Wilherforce, W. 
Wrurlit, J. A. 
Walpole, Hon. G. 


MiNORirr. 


Abercromhy, Hon. A. 
Allan, George 
Arbnthnot, Rt. Hon. C. 
Apslcy, [.ord 
Barry, Rt. lion. J. 
Bathurst, Rt. Hon. C. 
Benson, R. 

Buxton. J. Jacob 
Betrsford, Lord G. 
Bcresford, Sir John 
r.arnard, Viscount 
Binning, T,ord 
Blackhorne, John 
lilackhurne, J. J. 
Boswell, Alexander 
Bridport, T,ord 
Butler, Hon. H. C. 
Bourne, Rt. Hon. W. S. 
Brooke, C. 

Brydges, Sir S. E. 
Calvert, John 
Copley, J. S. 

Congreve, Sir W. 
Compton, Earl of 
Cole, Sir Charles 
Collhnrst, Sir N. C. 
Canning, Rt. Hon. G. 
Canning, <!. 

Cartwright, N. R. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Chute, VV. 

Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, Henry 
Collett, K. John 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Cranhorne, Vis. 

Criekitt, K. /V. 

Croker, J. W, 

I Curtis, Sir W. 

Cost, Hon. W. 

Cur/.on Hon. R. 
Chichester, Arthur 
Deiing, C. 

Dalrymple, A. J. 
Di'hrowe, Col. 

Dmidas, Rt. Hon. W. 
Daflerin, f/ird 
Dawkins, James 
Dimeomlie, C. 

Doveton. Gabriel 
Elliot, Hon. Wm. 
Estcourt, T G. 

Evelyn, Lyndon 
Fane, J. Thomas 
Farmer, S. 


Farquhar, J. 
Fergusson, J. 

Finch, Hon. Ed. 
Fifzhiirris, Vise. 

Fczhugh, Wm. 

Flood, Sir F. 

Forbes, Vise. 

Forester, Cecil 
Foster, Leslie 
Franco, Ralph 
Frank, Adm. 

Fraser, C, 

Fynes, H. 

GitFord, Sir Rt. 

Gipps, G. 

Golding, Ed. 

Gooch, J. S. 

Goulbnrn, H. 

Gower, Farl 
Grant, C., jun. 

Grevillc, Hon. Sir C. 
Gunning, Sir G. 

Grant, Coloncd 
Hill, Sir O. F. 

Hope, General A. 
Holmes, Wm. 

Howard, Lord H. M. 
Hume, Sir A. 

Iluskis-on, Rt. Hon. W. 
Holford, G. P. 

IlnNc, Sir C. 

Jackson, Sir John 
Jeiikinson, Hon. C. 
limes, Hugh 
Keane, Sir John 
K'rriaon, Sir Edward 
Kiikwall, Visconut 
Laseclles, Lord 
Laron, E. K. 

Lt gh, T. 

Littleton, Edward 
Long, Rt. lion. C. 
Longfield, Colonel 
Lopez, Sir M. 

Lovaine, I,ord 
Lnshiugton, S. R. 
Luttrcll, II. F. 
l.ygon, Hon. H. B. 
Maitland, John 
Maberlv, John 
Macdonald, Ronald 
Maijoiibanks, Sir J. 
Manners, ford R, 
Manners, Robert 
March, Hail of 


Marsh, C. 

Mellish, Wm. 

Michel, Gen. 

Munek, Sir C. 

Moore, Lord H. 
Moorsom, Sir Robt. 
Morland, S, B. 
Maconochie, A. 

Money, W. T. 

Neville, Rd. 

Nicholl, Rt. Hon. Sir J. 
Osborn, J. R. 

Owen, Sir John 
Paget, Hon. B. 

Paget, Hon. C. 

Palmer, Col. 

Peel, Sir Robert 
Peel, Right Hon. R. 
Peel, W. Y. 

Percy, Hon. J. 

Pennant, O. H. D. 
Phipps, Hon. Geneial 
Pole, Sir C. 

Porter, General 
Powell, W. E. 

Pringle, Sir W. 

Quin, Hon. W. 
Roeksavage, Lord 
Round, .1. 

Ryder, Right Hon. R. 
Robinson, Rt. Hon. F. 

■St. Paul, Sir H. 

Scott, Sir VV. 

Scott, S. 

Sh.nv, Kolieit 
Shepherd, Sir S. 
Singleton, Maik 

Pa in f n off. —Muiray, 
Earl of. 
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Smith, T. Ashton 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spencer, Sir B. 

Stanhope, Hon. J. 

Stirling, Sir W. 

Stopford, Hon. Sir E. 
Strutt, J. H. 

Sullivan Rt. Hon. J. 
Strahan, Andrew 
Sykes, Sir M. 

Thornton, Gen. 

Thynne, Lord John 
Townsend, Hon. H. G. P. 
Trefusis, Hon. C. 

Ure, Masterton 
Valletort, Viset. 
Vansittart, Rt. Hon. N. 
Vernon, George 
Walpole, Lord 
Wallace, Rt. Hon. T. 
Ward, Robert 
Warrender, Sir G. 
Wetherell, C. 

White, M. 

Wigram, Robert 
Wilson, C. E. 

Wildman- 

Williams, Robert 
Wise, A. 

Wood, Sir M. 

Wood, Mark 
Wood, Col. 

Worcester, Marquis of 
Wrottesley, H. 

Wyatt, C. 

Ynrke, Rt. Hon. C. 

(Jen. Sir J.; Yarmouth, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, April 16. 

Marriages of the Royal Dukes.] The 
Duke of Montrose reported, that his royal high¬ 
ness the Pi ince Regent had been waited on with 
the addi ess voted in reply to the message re¬ 
specting the royal marriages, and had graciously 
received the same. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley reported, in 
answer to the address on the income of the 
princes, that his royal highness the Prince 
Regent would order an account to be laid be¬ 
fore the house. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 16. 

Window Tax (Ireland).] Mr. Grattan pre¬ 
sented a petition of Householders of St. Peter, 
Dublin ; also, of the Corporation of Caipenters, 
Millers, and others of Dublin, against the Win¬ 
dow Tax.—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Cotton Factories Bill.] Mr. W. Peel 
presented the followed petition of Parents and 
Relatives of Children employed in the cotton 
factories of Manchester. “ That the peti¬ 
tioners are the parents and relatives of chil¬ 
dren employed in cotton factories, and am 
not engaged in that employment themselves; 

Y y 2 
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that, although precluded by this circumstance 
from subscribing the petitions of the working 
spinners to the house, they have felt the most 
lively interest in those petitions, are deeply af¬ 
fected by their contents, and anxious to support 
the prayer of them by an humble and respectful 
address to the house ; that the petitioners, not 
presuming to trouble the house with a recapitu¬ 
lation of what has been so fully submitted to it, 
as to the extremities of labour and heat endured 
by their children and relatives in the occupation 
above-mentioned, as to polluted air, the hurried 
repast, and unseasonable hours, and brief re¬ 
pose, which fbim the sad distinctions of the 
factory system ; they would, more especially, 
and with all humanity, represent the habitual 
sorrows which are hence dei ived to themselves 
through the medium of their tender and afflicted 
charge; that it is on such grounds, and with 
such feejings, that the petitioners supplicate the 
mercy of the house in behalf of themselves as 
the parents and relatives of children employed 
in the cotton factories; and they beg leave, in 
their own vindication, to allege, that in sub¬ 
jecting their children to an employment so ma¬ 
nifestly ruinous to their health and comfort, 
they are impelled by that necessity which hath 
no law, and by a poverty which leaves them no 
election; in the midst, therefore, of this gr eat 
and painful extremity, so trying to their paren¬ 
tal feelings, so peculiar to their lot, the peti¬ 
tioners look up for conjjruseration and relief to 
the known humanity of the house, and to the 
measures now under its consideration for re¬ 
stricting the time of actual labour in cotton fac¬ 
tories, which they earnestly pray maybe reduc¬ 
ed to ten houis and a half each day, and that 
it may seem good to the house to pass a law for 
that'purpose, and for such other relief to their 
children and relatives in the situation before- 
mentioned, as to the house may seem most ex¬ 
pedient.” 

Mr. Hornby said, that if a bill on this subject 
should pass into a law, the difficulties of the 
labouring people would be greatly augmented. 
They all knew how difficult it was for the 
lower orders of the people to subsist at present, 
pai ticularly in the manufacturing districts ; and 
this bill would go to diminish still more their 
means of subsistence. This was the opinion 
which he had come to, after an impartial exami¬ 
nation of the condition of the manufactories in 
that town (Preston), which he had the honour 
to represent. 

The petition was then ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Marriage of the Princess Elizabeth.] 
Lord John Thynne, at the bar, reported the an¬ 
swer of her Majesty, to the message of congra¬ 
tulation on the marriage of the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth, as follows: 

“ Gentlemen—I receive with satisfaction the 
congratulations of the House of Commons on 
the marriage of my daughter with the hereditary 
Prince of Hesse Hombourg. 
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This fresh proof of their attachment is highly 
grateful to my feelings.” 

The answer of the Princess Elizabeth and 
the Hereditary Prince of Hesse Hombourg was 
reported as follows: 

“ Gentlemen—We are hutch gratified by this 
proof of the attention and regard of the House 
of Commons; and we return them many thanks 
for their congratulations.” 

Marriages of the Royal Dukes.] Lord 
Castlereagh rose to move the order of the day 
for a committee of the whole house on the far¬ 
ther consideration of the Prince Regent’s mes¬ 
sage. He said, that, before the house went into 
a committee, it might perhaps be conyenient to 
state the course which was meant to be adopted. 
In consequence of the opinions expressed by 
the committee last night, he felt that he shoula 
not have performed his duty, if he had not in¬ 
formed his royal highness the duke of Clarence 
of what had passed. {Hear.) His royal high¬ 
ness in receiving die communication, and in the 
observations which he made upon the subject, 
seemed to be impressed with sentiments of the 
highest respect for the decision of the house. 
But, as his acceptance of any provision which 
might be voted for him would necessarily imply 
an obligation to maintain an establishment suen 
as would be required by his situation in this coun¬ 
try after his marriage, and as his royal highness 
was thoroughly convinced that he could not un¬ 
dertake to maintain such an establishment with 
the sum proposed, without the certainty of 
incurring embarrassments from which he would 
have no means of extricating himself, his royal 
highness deemed it incumbent upon him, in 
this stage of the proceedings, to authorize him 
(Lord Castlereagh) to declare, with the utmost 
deference to the opinion of the committee of 
the whole house, that he felt himself compelled 
to decline availing himself of the provision in¬ 
tended for him. (Hear.J His Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters felt warranted in saying, that the sum which 
they had proposed was the least which, under 
the circumstances, could be offered ; and they, 
therefore, after due consideration, thought that 
the reason for the non-acccptance of the giant 
on the part of his royal highness was well 
founded.—The noble lord concluded by moving 
the order of the day for the house resolving itself 
into a committee. 

The house went into the committee, and Mr. 
Bragden , the chairman, read the Royal Message. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the part of the 
message to which he wished to call the atten¬ 
tion of the committee, was that which related 
to the marriage of his royal highness the duke 
of Cambridge. After the discussion of the 
former evening, he did not think it necessary 
for him to open the view which he took of a 
provision for this illustrious member of the royal 
family, and therefore he should merely reserve 
to himself the right of giving any explanation 
or statement in reply. He now moved, ** that 
it is the opinion of this committee, that hia 
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majesty be enabled to grant an additional yearly believed it was, that a succession to the throne 
sum of money out of the consolidated fund of should be found from some of those branches 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- of the royal family who had been born and 
land, not exceeding the sum of 6000 /. to make educated in England; and if the noble lord 
a suitable provision for his royal highness the could shew, that the income of the duke of 
duke of Cambridge upon his marriage.” Cambridge was so circumstanced, as to render 

Mr. Brougham rose, and observed, that the it indispensably necessary to vote his royal 
subject in the last debate had been almost highness an annual addition, then he should 
entirely confined to the consideration of the withdraw his objections. But, if the principle 
proposed grant to the duke of Clarence. It was applicable to all the princes, why pass on 
would now appear, from the conduct of the no- to the youngest, and leave out one royal duke, 
ble lord, that, because the house had thought fit whose character stood so eminent, whose pub- 
to reduce the proposed grant to that royal per- lie conduct was so excellent, and who had so 
sonage to 6000/. a-year, therefore, the 6000 /. particularly distinguished himself by the mea- 
a-year •%> the other members of the royal j sures he had taken for relieving himself from 
family w;a8 to pass as a matter of course. But ror those incumbrances, which, he believed, could 
his own part he would say, that, even if he stood not be considered as imputable to himself? 
alone, he should feel it to be his bounden duty, I (hear). The duke of Kent had already been 
both as a representative of the people and a I mentioned. His private character was unim- 
guardian of the public interests, to make his! peached, and his public conduct had entitled 
protest against this principle. It was to be re- him to the just esteem of all who knew him. 
marked, that these proposed grants were not The recent measures which that royal duke had 
brought forward, one by one, on the particular adopted, and to which he should not have al- 
merits of each case ; but in a mass, in a kind of luded, but that they had been already men- 
lumping way, as if all the princes of the royal tioned, and which promised to liberate his in- 
house were, of course, to have, on entering into come in a short time from the difficulties in 
the matrimonial state, splendid additions to their which by accidental circumstances it had been 
revenues. No person in or out of that house involved, rendered him still more worthy of rc- 
could lament more than he did the afflicting cala- gard. The duke of Clarence had informed the 
mity of the death of the princess Charlotte, an house, in terms of great respect, that he could 
interruption in the line of the direct succession, not accept the proffered allowance. A right 
which, he might sav, was an irreparable loss to hon. gentleman (Mr,Cahning) had told them, 
■the country. Her death was a public calamity that in the proposed marriage, his Royal High- 
which, the longer it was thought of, would ness would have made great sacrifices of pri- 
sink deeper and deeper into the public mind, vate feeling—that he only felt what was re- 
If any thing were wanting to shew what a quired from him by his duty to the monarchy, 
great loss had been sustained by the public, it of which he formed so distinguished a part, and 
would be found in these wholesale proposals of that he had overcome all objections of a private 
provisions for other branches of the royal nature. That repugnance was now nef longer 
family. It would certainly be a most irksome to be got over; the insufficiency, in his Royal 
and disagreeable task to make any obseivations Highness’s opinion, of the parliamentary al- 
on the character or conduct of particular mem- lowance, added to his former objections, left no 
bers of the royal house, whose situation and hope of his marriage. But why, all at once, 
character were so eminently connected with the did the noble lord proceed to the youngest of 
security and the happiness of the monarchy, the sons of the royal family, except for the 
He should, therefore, pass over that subject purpose of establishing the principle, that an 
swiftly ; but he could not avoid to add, that the addition of 6000/. a-year should be granted to 
propositions of the grants to their royal high- each of those who chose to enter into the mar- 
nesses the dukes of Clarence and Cumberland, ried state ? In behalf of the duke of Cumber- . 
must tend to impress more on their minds the land, it would, of course, be contended, that 
lamented decease of the princess Charlotte, and it would be unjust to make an exception, and to 
to strengthen their feelings and recollections of refuse to the elder what was granted to the 
the evils of her loss. He was ready to admit, younger brother. If the principle was to apply 
that a facility should be afforded to the royal gencially, why make any exceptions? The 
family, if it were shewn to be necessary, in duke of .Sussex’s character was unimpeachable* 
order to their contracting marriages, and for the and in his meritorious conduct he had gone' 
object of continuing the succession to the throne, faither than the duke of Kent, having given up, 
If it could be proved to him, that none of the nearly all his income to liquidate embarrass- 
princes could enter into marriage by reason of ments, while he had not tire advantages pos- 
the want of income, and that it was absolutely sessed by the other royal dukes. The .duke of 
necessary to add to their revenue, he would Kent was governor of Gibraltar, and had a 
agree to a proposition for increase, yet keeping regiment worth 1500/. a-year. The duke of 
in view that the addition should be the smallest Clarence, he believed, had 2500/. a-year, undpr 
sum possible, under the present circumstances a warrant of the privy seal. The duke of Sus- 
df the cduntry.' If it was expedient, which he sex had no allowance from any of these sources- 
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—he had only his parliamentary income, at one 
time of 12 , 000 , and afterwards of 1 s,ooo/. a- 
year, and this allowance he had a yea) later 
than the duke of Cambridge, though lie was a 
year older. The duke of Cambridge, in addi¬ 
tion to this, previously to his marriage, had a 
table kept for him in the palace, and was thus 
revented from coming to his allowance with a 
eavy at rear of debt, as his royal bi other was 
obliged to do. Much had been said of the private 
affairs of the duke of Canibi idge, and viewing, 
as he did, economy, not only as meritorious, 
but as a virtue (and if not a virtue, the most 
rigid moralist would allow it to be the parent of 
many virtues) lie should offer to his Royal 
Highness the tribute of his admiration. But his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambiidge had 
practised it in circumstances which made that 
virtue comparatively easy. He had his allowance 
earlier than his royal bi other (the duke of Sus¬ 
sex), and had not come to it with that una¬ 
voidable arrear of debt. He had a large military 
income, and in Hanovei lie had an income which 
had been stated at 6000 /. a-year, besides a town 
and country-house, a shooting seat, with the 
use of the king’s st ables and seivants. Whether 
or no he had a table kept up besides bis income 
of 6000 /. a-year, or whether that expense was in¬ 
cluded in it, he was uncertain. Thus, over and 
above his personal and household expenses, and | 
his military income, he had 18,ooo/. a-year ft om 
this country, which might be allowed to accu¬ 
mulate, and he believed that, in fact, it did so 
accumulate, and that large sums were vested by 
his Royal Highness in the funds of the country, 
lie, theiefore, was justified in saying, that while 
the house would not hesitate to vote some al¬ 
lowance to those members of the royal family 
whom it was desk able to see mai t ied, and who 
would not be enabled otherwise to contract 
mairiages, so they were bound by their duty 
to their constituents to i efuse grants to those to 
whom they were unnecessaiy. They wcic 
bound in consistency to refuse them. In con¬ 
sistency. he said, because, having refused to 
give 10 , 000 '/. to the duke of Clarence, on the 
ground that it was net absolutely necessaiy, 
why should they giant 6000/. a-year to the 
duke of Cambridge, which was admitted not 
to be necessary? In voting, therefoie, a sum 
to that illustrious person, they weic only squan¬ 
dering the money of the public to pay an idle, 
but not on that account a less expensive com¬ 
pliment. If the nobli lord, therefore, could 
not asseit,that without this allowance, his royal 
highness’s private and public income would not 
enable him to marry, he should give the motion 
his negative altogi ther. Funds had been ad- 1 
verted to (the Windsor Mlablishment), from 
which these allowances might with propriety be 
supplied. Dut there were other funds; he meant 
the private funds of the heads of that illustrious 
hijuse. On the malady of the king, commis- ‘ 
sioneis were appointed to manage the private 
fortune of his Majesty, and it was once pro-1 
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posed, that salaries of 1000/. a-year should be 
paid to them from that source. This assumed 
that those funds were ample. Her Majesty, too, 
it was reported, had very considerable property; 
and he hoped it would not be deemed indelicate, 
or beti y a desiie to pry into, private affairs, if 
he suggested that means might be found fo fur¬ 
nish a part of this expense from those sources. 
He was sure he only spoke the sense of the 
house and the country when he suggested, that 
the course of proceeding which ne recom¬ 
mended would shew, that the highest indivi¬ 
duals in the country had that fellow-feeling in 
the public distress, in which they could only 
partake by sympathy. They weie wisely 
exempted from all share in the public burdens, 
and as that stoim was blown over, which they, 
as well as the people, were intui sted in escaping, 
they might now take an opportunity to lelieve 
the buidens of the n«.tion, by dispensing to the 
Jess fortunate bianchts of their family that 
abundance which was enjoyed by thusc who 
were more favoured, oi even moie provident. 
(hear!) He confessed, it was not tin amount 
which chiefly anested his attention, it. .unai- 
dered the principle more important • >J. ft 
was not so much whether aoool. rn ><. .n-dd 
be voted, as whethei any thing should is s eed 
which was not necessai y. Then resp ct .md 
delicacy would be misplaced, and h<- would 
say childish, not only if 6000 /. but if si'.pence 
more than was necessary should b' uited. 

It was highly desi ivmg of leproh emu tii.it the 
people should be incumbered with the payment 
of any thing not indispensably requ ied—that 
people so well known for then patience, for all 
their burdens cheerfully borne, and foi an in¬ 
disposition to grumble at those buidens as Jong 
as they weie not to be avoided. Let not that 
people be told that they weie cl. moious, if they 
objected to pay what was then demanded, aftei 
| they had paid millions without a inurmut, when 
j they felt it to be necessaiy. There was no 
' g.eater enemy to the people, no falsei friend to 
. the royal family, than he who, abandoning his 
duty to his constituents, would penuadc p. rlia- 
nient to put a negative upon, or not voluntarily 
, to comply with, the express sense of the peo¬ 
ple. The ciy ol economy had gone forth fiom 
one end of the kingdom to the other; and if 
one kind was moie loudly called for than 
: another, it was that connected with the princes 
of the ro} al house. lie spoke not invidiously 
1 with regard to the character of any man; he 
made no comparisons as to personal considera¬ 
tions ; where the subject befoie the house was a 
grant of money, he made comparisons as to 
the amount of means, but none as to persons. 
And if the house should unnecessarily make the 
grant that had been moved, he did not see how 
it could refuse to afford a similar provision to 
the duke of Cumbeiland. Why were they to 
make such a difference between the two ? The 
duke of Cumberland was in want, the duke of 
Cambridge was in affluent circumstances; thus 
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far the distinction was in his favour. And what 
was there in public conduct, or in private cha- 
racter, that was to make any difference between 
those princes in securing the succession of the 
house of Brunswick upon the throne ? lie knew 
nothing of the duke of Cumberland, but he saw 
no reason why he should not have a grant simi¬ 
lar to that of the duke of Cambridge. That 
was his opinion, and, unpopular as it might be, 
he took that opportunity of stating it. He 
knew nothing or the duke of Cumbenand, ex¬ 
cept in public life ; and, as far as his public con¬ 
duct went, he differed with him ; for he was 
connected with a party which had been upheld 
by gross and unconstitutional political intrigue, 
that met with his reprobation as a political indi¬ 
vidual ; but when c.dled on to say, whether a 
prince of the house of Brunswick should have 
a certain sum for an important purpose, could 
he upon constitutional principles oppose that ? 
Could he take that line of public conduct upon 
grounds of which he knew nothing ? Let no 
man imagine that he was voting for the conso¬ 
lidation of the monarchy, in supporting a pro¬ 
posal for a sum of the necessity for which he 
was not absolutely convinced. Let no man be 
supposed, if lie voted against that grant, to be 
doing any thing detrimental to the interests of 
the family. In the present state of the country, 
and in tne universal temper of men’s minds, 
that grant ought to be well considered. That 
temper was not one suddenly produced, not a 
thought taken up yesterday, but a disposition 
which had been gaining ground more and more 
every day, which had been growing in the 
hearts of the people the more their burdens 
were pressed upon them. There was a deep- 
struck, immovable, determination taken by the 
country, that they would have economy in the 
public puise, and if there was one part in which 
extravagance or carelessness in the administra¬ 
tion of that purse was more offensive than in 
another, in which it was more felt by any man 
as a personal affront, it was an improvident and 
useless grant to one of the princes of the royal 
family. He was willing that the succession 
should be preserved by all necessary means, lie 
did not oppose their having that which the 
splendour of their high station demanded. But 
let the house remember the saying of an illus- 
tiious man, whom they were apt to look on 
rather as a great poet than as a famous political 
writer, that he “ preferred a republic to a mo¬ 
narchy, because the trappings of a monarchy 
would suffice to set up a republic.” That was 
one of the views in which that great man was 
mistaken ; there he took too narrow a ground 
for a right decision of the question. He would 
say foi him* elf, that he preferred a monarchy to 
a republic, with all its trappings and all its ex¬ 
penses, be they what they might, provided that 
those trappings and those expenses were cut 
down to the lowest necessary farthing. He who 
voted for keeping monarchy higher than it ought 
to be, supported the delusion under which the 
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people laboured, and compelled them to throw 
away their veneration for the fabric of monarchy, 
merely because other forms of government were 
cheaper. That member wo uld do his duty best, 
first to the people, because they were materially 
concerned, and next to the family on the throne, 
who voted all that was absolutely necessary to 
preserve the succession, but not one fanning 
more. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he felt himself 
called upon to make one or two observations op 
the speech of the bon. and learned gentleman. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had set out by 
remarking, that the subject was,one of great 
delicacy; but he had hardly proceeded a sen¬ 
tence in his argument, before he broadly insi¬ 
nuated that one of his objections to the propo¬ 
sal was, that it obliged him to pronounce on the 
character of two members of the royal family, 
whom he named. When the hon. and learned 
gentleman stated, that he was a friend to the 
royal family, he was bound to believe him; but 
if he had intended to excite disgust in the minds 
of the people towards the royal family, he could 
not have taken a better course. Such reflections 
operated in concert with the poison so indus¬ 
triously disseminated out of doors. There was 
no proceeding better adapted to such purposes 
than throwing out reflections, without assigning 
any ground, public or private, on which they 
were founded ; than casting insinuations on per¬ 
sons who were known not to be within the 
walls of that bouse, and who consequently were 
unable to defend themselves. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had said, that the house were 
required to give a lumping or general vote on 
this subject. Now, the fact was, that the grants 
had been proposed upon their individual merits. 
Every question was a subject of special motion, 
and every single proposition was open to the 
decision of tire house, like other motions. With 
respect to another part of the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s speech, he trusted that the house 
would never sanction {jiat principle—that noble 
personages should be called on, whenever they 
wanted an addition to their establishment for 
such a purpose, to come forward with a state¬ 
ment of their affairs, and plead in forma pane 
peris. He could not conceive any thing so pain, 
ful to die house as that they should be com¬ 
pelled to make solicitations for provisions upon 
those grounds. The proceeding that seemed to 
be thought best by the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man was, that the house should cast dieir eyes 
over the royal family, and see which prince 
could be induced to marry on the lowest terms 
—which prince should bring the least burden 
on die country, which alliance would bring 
upon the people the smallest portion of charge. 
According to this principle, any member of tne 
family, however low or remote, provided he 
were lineally or collaterally in the line of de¬ 
scent, if willing to marry with a less provision 
than another member of the family nearer in * 
point of succession, ought to be preferred. The 
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rqople no doubt were desirous of economy, but I usual and unpleasant condition, and the temper 
he acquitted them of harbouring any principle to which it gave birth could alone extenuate, 
so mercenary and contracted as that which the for nothing could justify, such observations as 
hon. and learned gentleman had attributed to he had applied to his sentiments. The noble 
them. The hon. and learned gentleman by lord had directly imputed to him an endeavour 
attributing that principle, had passed a libel to run down and vilify the royal family. That 
upon the people of England—a favour which the noble lord thought so, he was bound to be- 
he might have spared. He had then implied lieve, or he would not have said so. But he 
that some injury had been done to the duke of would appeal to the house, or to any one who 
Kent, by giving precedence to the grant to the had heard him in a proper temper, whether his 
duke of Cambridge. Nothing could be more language could be so characterised with any dc- 
unfounded than this; there was no indisposition gree or justice? He thought it would be ad- 
whatever on the part of the Prince Regent to mitted that his language had no such tendency, 
the marriage of the duke of Kent, but the mar- and sure he was that he entertained no such in- 
riage was not at present intended.—With re- tention as was imputed to him by the noble 
spect to the revenue derived by the duke of lord. No man could have expressed himself 
Cambridge from his appointment in Hanover, more temperately or guardedly than he had 
he expressed his hope and confidence that the done. He had been surprised and astonished 
house would take a very different view of it as to what part of his speech bore the construc- 
from that which the hon. and learned gentleman tion given to it by the noble lord; but, after 
was so anxious to recommend. To argue, in- consulting with several of his friends, he con- 
deed, that any such revenue, or any casual re- eluded that that part of his speech to which 
venue, should form a ground for diminishing tire noble lord referred was, where he noticed 
the allowance proper to be granted to a member the melancholy death of the Princess Charlotte; 
of our royal family, would be quite inconsiderate but he did not upon that occasion enter into 
and unjust. Would the house countenance the any invidious comparison with any other mem- 
idea that no member of the royal family should ber of the royal family, and for this he appealed 
have his due reward for any appointment which to the recollection of the house. He had, in- 
he accepted at home or abroad ? Would it be deed, no disposition whatever to speak disre- 
argued, for instance, that if any son of the King spectfully of the royal family. On the con- 
were appointed commander in chief of an army trary, he did not enter into the consideration of 
upon the continent, his royal highness should be the private character of any of the princes allud- 
precluded from the usual emoluments of the ed to in the opinions whicn he had expressed 
station, or that his acceptance of such emolu- on the vote which he meant to deliver upon this 
ments should deprive him of any part of his subject. The only question which, in his 
proper revenue in this country ? Surely, parlia- view, the house had to decide was, whether it 
ment would never allow such homage to the was necessary and proper to grant the sums re¬ 
talent or character of one of our princes, as so quired, and upon this question his decision was 
high an appointment would imply, to be used in the negative. Nothing but what had passed 
as an argument to abridge his proper allowance on Monday and last night could have prevented 
as a member of our royal family. This, indeed, any man of ordinary capacity from conceiving 
he could not think possible, for it never could what was his meaning. 

be the inclination of a British parliament to ex- Lord Castlereagh observed, that the hon. and 
tinguish all exertion and emulation among those learned gentleman was quite mistaken in attri- 
very persons whose merits it was tire peculiar buting any disturbed temper to him, as he was 
interest of the country to encourage and illus- in perfect good humour when he heard and re- 
trate. The situation of chief governor or vice- marked upon the speech of the hon. and learned 
roy of Hanover, he could assert, was reluctantly gentleman. His interpretation of the hon. and 
accepted by the duke of Cambridge, and was learned gentleman’s language was not at all at- 
-only to be deemed a temporary appointment.— tributable to temper, for that interpretation was 
On these grounds he felt himself bound to press the same as many others around him had made, 
the present motion, taking as a rule the sum Therefore, he must conclude, that if the hon. 
which the house had thought proper to vote and learned gentleman meant to speak respect- 
for the duke of Clarence, and he must express fully of the royal family, he had very unhappily 
his hope, that the house would not allow its executed his purpose; and he hoped the hon. 
decision to be influenced by the hon. and learn- and learned gentleman would be rather more 
ed gentleman’s partial views of economy. explicit in that strain in future. He could not 

Mr. Brougham observed, that nothing but the help repeating his conception, that the hon. and 
situation in which the noble lord’s mind was learned gentleman had spoken disrespectfully of 
placed by what had passed yesterday and the two of tne royal dukes. 

day before, could account for the remarks Mr. Brougham denied that he had so spoken, 
which he had thought proper to make with and observed, that the noble lord must have 
.regard to what had fallen from him. A very been dreaming when he formed the conception 
ill-natured thing might be said in the coolest which he bad mentioned, 
manner, but the noble lord was in rather an un- Mr. F. Douglas, in allusion to the charges 
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against those who opposed the grants demand- mained in possession of so large an income from 
ea, of having shewn disrespect to the royal Hanover. But although he felt it his duty to 
family, contended,-that more indignity was oppose the present motion, he should still,in 
thrown upon the royal family by the pernicious the event of the marriage, vote for a grant to 
advice or the noble lord, than they had suffered the roygl consort of a dower of 6000l. a-year. 
for centuries before. [Hear, hear.) It was easy < Mr. Wilberforce said, that if it were admitted, 
to discriminate who were the real friends of the and it could scarcely be denied, that some ad- 
royal family—those who would not allow the ditional expense must be incurred in the esta- 
character of royalty itself to suffer in the conn- blishment of any individual upon his marriage, 
try by flattering individuals, or those who he could not but think the present as moderate 
woula diminish the public affection for royalty, a sum as could be required on the marriage of 
by pressing for an unnecessary augmentation of the illustrious person alluded to. As to the re- 
the public burdens, under the specious pretence venue of the duke of Cambridge in Hanover, 
of maintaining the splendour of the royal family, he knew nothing of that revenue, and he thought 
Those who opposed the noble lord’s pro- that the house had nothing to do with Han- 
positions were accused of being lukewarm to over. It was never, indeed, the habit of parlia- 
the succession to the throne, because they en- ment to meddle in the concerns of Hanover, and 
deavoured to diminish and pare down extrava- he believed that we should rather lose than gain 
gant sums required from resources already ex- by any connection with the affairs of that coun- 
liausted. The best mode, however, of perpe- try. He did not wish to enter further into this 
tuating the succession to the throne was by pre- question, and, therefore, excluding it from his 
serving the affections of the people, and by an- consideration, he thought that an addition of 
xiously endeavouring to abstain from imposing cooo/. ought to be given to the royal duke upon 
unnecessary burdens and unnecessary duties, his marriage. With regard to the comments 
It was the promise of such a disposition that which had been made upon the terms in which 
had created so strong an affection for the late the proposed marriages had been spoken of by 
Princess Charlotte, an affection which mani- his noble friend ana others, those terms were 
fested itself unequivocally in the universal la- the natural effect of the act of George III., 
mentation for her death. [Hear, hear, hear.) But which restricted the marriages of the royal 
the language of ministers with respect to the family. That act he did not think wise or sa- 
proposed marriages of the royal dukes, was as lutary. He could not conceive why a British 
unbecoming as their conduct in pressing for an prince could be rendered more politically effi- 
unnecessarv increase of the public expenditure, cient by being less morally free, or that com- 
The noble lord and his colleague (Mr. Canning) pelling him to marry a foreign princess, whom 
had, indeed, talked of those marriages as if they perhaps he never saw, was more wise than 
were mere Dutch contracts. [Hear, hear, hear.) leaving him to select a wife in his native coun- 
What had occurred upon this occasion through try according to his own inclinations. He 
the independence of several of the respectable should rejoice to see our princes married to 
members of that house, had, he was glad to see, English women, because he wished to have the 
operated very much to attach the people to their successor to the throne always resident, and 
representatives; but ministers deserved univer- educated in England, according to English prin- 
sal execration (he could use no other word) for ciples and manners. As to the allusion made 
making the succession to the crown a grievance to the character of the princes, he agreed that 
to the people. we had no right to enter into the discussion of 

Mr. Curnven said, that the burdens of the any man’s private character. But yet it was 
country were so great, that nothing short of the impossible to suppress what we saw, and felt, and 
utmost necessity could justify any addition to thought, and we had had a signal cause of con- 
them. It was painful to find it necessary to ex- trast between the marriage of the heart, and an 
ercise economy at the expense of the royal union according to the marriage act, he meant 
family, but such was the state of the country, in the union of the Princess Charlotte and Priqce 
that a single shilling could not be spared. This Leopold. [Hear, hear , hear.) There was another 
was humiliating and distressing; but the dis- case with respect to the auke and duchess of 
pleasure of the house, of the country, and of Glocester. [Hear, hear.) The merits of the 
the royal family, ought to fall upon the authors dukes of Kent and Sussex were also universally 
of this evil,—upon those who, by their wars, felt. In adverting to the character of those il- 
tlieir waste, and their extravagance, had ruined lustrious persons, he did not mean to make in- 
the Resources of the nation. After full experience vidious allusions to others, of whose merit, in- 
of the embarrassments of the country, economy deed, he could not speak, as he did not know 
was not practised. Up to this moment econo- them. But the conduct of the dukes of Kent 
my had never been acted upon. The house and Sussex in devoting their time, in rendering- 
had in one instance shewn itself alive to the situ- their rank and influence subservient to purposes 
ation of the country, and he hoped they would of charity and instruction, was such as to con- 
continue to shew tnat they were in earnest. He ciliate universal praise. It were to be wished 
could not see any necessity for giving a sum of that other princes, especially on the continent, 
0000/. to the duke of Cambridge, wliile he re- would imitate such illustrious examples. For 
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such imitations-would serve to diminish the glare revenue of the duke of Cambridge in Hanover 
generally attending royalty, and render it a should be excluded from consideration in this 
genial light, cheering to all. Princes would case; for, if the royal duke had an establish- 
tnus contribute to their own best interests, by ment in that country, fully sufficient to main- 
promoting the happiness, and, consequently, tain the splendour of royalty, that, in his con- 
secqring the gratitude and esteem of tnepeo- ception, formed a strong argument against the 
pie. On the whole, he thought that ministers proposed grant; and he happened to know, 
had upon this occasion brought foi ward a very from as good an authority as the noble lord 
moderate demand, which the finances of the himself, that such was the fact. It happened 
country could easily afford to meet, and he indeed, to come to his knowledge, about two 
could never deem it fair or politic to act parsi- years ago, from the most authentic source, that 
moniously towards members of the royal family, the viceroy or chief governor had all the means 
although he was not one of those who thought under his own control that could be required to 
that, in this country, the dignity and character of supply his wants, or to maintain his dignity, 
royalty were best supported by splendid re- There was, in fact, no civil list in Hanover to 
tinues, or expensive establishments. Still he limit the wishes of the duke of Cambridge, 
was of opinion, that the country would rather His royal highness could, therefore, command 
gain than lose by a liberal allowance, at the out- whatever he desired. It followed, then,, that 
set, to each of the princes. any pecuniary giant which that house might 

Mr. Brand thought the house was bound to vote, would only afford his royal highness addi- 
ascertain the state of our finances, before it as- tional means of accumulating a private fortune, 
sented to the present proposition. He agreed {Hear, hear.) The noble lord had said, that the 
with the noble lord, that it was not becoming proposed marriage of the duke of Cambridge 
on our part to inquire into the external revenue had no view whatever to any grant of money; 
of any of our princes, but he could not think and he felt himself warranted to add, that his 
the noble lord had made out a case to shew that royal highness did not press tor that grant, 
die royal duke, to whom the motion referred, The noble lord was, in fact, much more anxious 
had not sufficient means from his revenues in to establish die principle of making a certain 
diis country to maintain the proper splendour giant to each of the royal dukes, upon their 
of his station, without any addition to the bur- marriage, than the duke of Cambridge was for 
dens of the people, and therefore he felt him- the adoption of the present motion. If the 
self bound to vote for the amendment. lie duke of Cambridge were to return from Han- 
would, howevei, suppoi t a proposition for grant- over, to reside in this country with his duchess, 
ing a jointuie of 6000/. a-year to the duchess and to require this grant, he with others, would 
of Cambridge. be ready to vote for it. But his royal highness, 

Mr. Tierney declared, that if lie were to in- who was the youngest branch of the royal 
dulge his private feelings, he should promptly family, was veiy likely to reside many years in 
vote in favour of the present proposition, for he Hanover; and lie would ask the house, whether, 
had the honour of knowing, and he most cor- under such circumstances, combined with the 
dially regarded, the duke of Cambridge. But state of the country, it was willing to vote a 
he apprehended, that if he deserted his duty in sum of money not for the suppoit of the 
one case, the house would not trust him in splendour of royalty in England, but to enable 
others. He had pledged himself on the side of an individual to accumulate a private foi tune in 
economy, and he must follow up that course, another country ? {Hear, hear.) It was, besides. 

In bis opinion, the noble loid had failed to to be recollected, that the present allowance 
make out the necessity of such a vote as that to the duke of Cambridge—namely, I8,0oo/. 
he proposed, and the whole question depended j a-year was, in Ilanover, fully equivalent to 
upon the necessity of the case. The noble loid ' 30, ooo/. a-year in this country. Upon what 
and otheis professed to think that (>ooo/. a-year ! ground, then, could it be argued that the house 
was a very moderate sum, if not insignificant, I should not go into a consideration of those 
according to the state of our finances. Certainly ! things, before it consented to saddle any addi- 
this sum was insignificant according to the rate ! tional buiden upon the country ? But, notwith- 
of our expenditure, but how it was to be re- standing all that he had urged, if the noble lord 
garded with relation to our finances, we were would say that the proposed mat riage would 
yet to learn. What was the state of our finances not take place unless this grant were acceded to, 
we could not as yet precisely tell. But appear- he would immediately vote for it—if not, he 
ances were by no means encouraging, and it was felt that he must vote against it. He repeated 
for the house to decide this question, not accord- his disposition to vote, if required, for a grant 
ing to the ^alleged wants of the royal duke to the amount proposed, upon the return of his 
alluded to, but according to those of the country, royal highness to England, and concluded with 
In speaking thus of a prince, compared to the expressing his intention, as the prince had but 
people, he noped the noble lord would not play a life interest in his revenue from the country, to 
off the samp game with regard to him, that he support the grant of an adequate jointure to his 
had done against his hon. and learned friend, duchess. 

He could not agree to the doctrine, that the Mr. Sharp animadverted upon the improper 
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advice which ministers had given to the princes 
on this occasion, namely, to apply to the people 
in their present distressed situation for a grant 
of money, and to keep the necessity, which 
could alone justify that application, entirely and 
studiously out of view. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt it unne¬ 
cessary to occupy the time ot the house after 
the statements maae by his noble friend. The 
income derived by the royal duke from Hanover 
ought to be entirely kept out of view, if it were 
known ; but it was not known, and he had no 
means of giving information on the subject. He 
was, however, desirous of assuring the house, 
that the appointment of the duke of Cambridge 
abroad was any thing but a sinecure. The 
duties annexed to it were of a very laborious 
nature, and entitled the individual who dis- 
charged them to the full compensation that was 
provided. The royal duke was now about to 
contract a matrimonial alliance, not only with 
the approbation of the crown, but with that of 
the house and of the country. He could not 
therefore imagine any occasion upon which the 
liberality of parliament could more properly be 
exercised; and he was sure that it could not 
be the wish of any hon. member, that, in order 
to justify the proposed grant, a previous message 
should be sent from the crown, announcing that 
his royal highness had resigned the government 
of Hanover. 

Mr. Methuen could not help thinking that the 
present case was brought forward, in the first 
instance, with the view of paving the way to 
another, upon the merits of which the house 
had long since decided. He charged the noble 
lord who threw upon others the reproach of in¬ 
delicacy, with being the first on the preceding 
night to introduce invidious comparisons. It 
was, however, he icadily admitted, only paying 
a tribute of justice to remind the house of the 
dignified conduct, the private integrity, and the 
public worth of the duke of Gloucester and his 
illustrious consort. 

Mr. Plunket observed, that in the vote he 
should give, lie could not be supposed to treat 
with disicspect the royal message that had 
been communicated to the house. It was quite 
unnecessary to enter into any protestations of 
attachment to the house of Brunswick, con¬ 
nected as that family were with the principles 
of the constitution, and the security of the pro- 
testant succession. But he could not, in his 
conscience, see on what grounds the proposition 
of this grant could be supported. The country 
had already conferred on the princes of the 
blood a very liberal provision. He was not pie- 
pared to say, that the mere circumstance of an 
alliance by marriage being in contemplation 
constituted a ground for altering the amount. 
Such a pi inciple did not rest on any precedents 
in our history, and he felt confident it had no 
support either in justice or reason. He did not 
mean to say, that if the case of necessity was 
subsequently made out, such provision might 
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i not be increased. The only way of measuring 
grants of such a description was, by a reference 
to the necessity of those who sought the in¬ 
crease, and to the ability of those who were 
called upon to defray the expense. It was im¬ 
possible for him, therefore, to agree with those 
who thought, that, in considering the present 
proposition, the house should-throw out of its 
consideration what the piesent situation and 
emoluments of the illustrious personage were. 
[ If these grants were proposed more fully to 
enable the royal dukes to sustain the splendour 
of their station, in order to decide on the in¬ 
crease necessary for that object, it was essential 
to know what their present situation was. He 
had felt it his duty to make those few ob¬ 
servations in support of the vote he should 
give conscientiously, feeling that, in the pre¬ 
sent exhausted state of the country, he ought 
not by agreeing to the proposition, to add to its 
burdens. 

Mr. Protheroe thought, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer had not, in his recommendation 
of this vote, sufficiently adverted to those diffi¬ 
culties of the country with which he must neces¬ 
sarily be well acquainted. He was far from 
being convinced by any thing that had fallen 
from him, that it deserved the approbation of 
the house. 

Sir W. Burroughs called upon the noble lord 
to state whether or not the alliance of marriage 
between the duke of Cambridge and the in¬ 
tended duchess, would depend on the grant i 
By that answer his vote would be regulated. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he could not be sup¬ 
posed to be so acquainted with his royal high-, 
ness’s circumstances, as to give the answer 
required. In the state of doubt in which the 
hon. baronet confessedly stood, the safer course 
would be to give his vote with him, in favour of 
the grant. ( A laugh.) 

Tnc committee then divided. 

For the resolution . . . 177 

Against it . .... 95 

Majority .... 82 

Lord Castlereagh then moved, “ That a sum 
of 6000 /. per annum be settled upon her high¬ 
ness the princess of Hesse, when she shall 
become duchess of Cambridge, in case her high¬ 
ness should survive his royal highness the duke 
of Cambridge, to be issuing and payable out of 
the consolidated fund of the united kingdom of 
Gteat Britain and Ireland.”—This motion was 
carried nemine contradicente . 

Lord Castlereagh then rose to submit a pro¬ 
position to the committee, with respect to which 
he could sinceiely say, he had never recognized 
any fair public ground of objection. He was 
perfectly aware, that certain private considera¬ 
tions had weighed with the house, on a former 
occasion, in deciding upon the claims arising 
out of the marriage of his royal highness the 
duke of Cumberland. He was desirous only of 
recalling to their recollection, that that alliance 
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had been formed with the consent of the crown, and unmanly here to give them any sanction, 
although he was obliged to admit that it had (Heart hear.) 

unfortunately not met with the approbation of Lord Folkestone expressed his hope, that par- 
the country. It was, however, but common liament would assign dower to the duchess of 
-justice to observe, that ever since her residence Cumberland; with regard to whose character, 
in this country, not the slightest reproach or he could say of his own knowledge, that many 
imputation could be attached to the character of of the prevailing prejudices were unfounded, 
the princess with whom the marriage had been He had himself, in common with all other 
contacted. But if, notwithstanding, the house Englishmen who had visited the court of Berlin 
was, as it had certainly appeared to him to be, during her residence there, received the greatest 
as far as he had had an opportunity of judging, civilities and attention from her royal highness, 
still disposed to abide by its former sentiments Lord Castlereagh said, it had never been his 
on this subject, and had not yet seen sufficient intention to pass over the requisite provision for 
reason to withdraw its objections to a grant in the duchess of Cumberland, and he held a re¬ 
consideration of that marriage, much as he solution to that effect in his hand, 
should regret it, he should feel it his duty to Mr. Wrottesley contended, that if dower were 
defer to its opinion. He knew that it was the granted to the duchess, it would be an extraor- 
feeling of many hon. members that it was dinary act to refuse the annuity to the duke of 
scarcely open to parliament, consistently with Cumberland. He thought such a refusal would 
its own character, to take cognizance of a wear a most harsh and ungracious appearance 
question on which it had already decided, to all parties. He recollected, that different 
Under these circumstances, he could not under- gentlemen had formerly given different reasons 
take to press the adoption of his motion, unless tor opposing the grant. Some had objected to 
he should perceive, in the course of the discus- it on the ground of the uncertainty which pre- 
sion which might arise, that the sense of the vailed, whether the duke and duchess of Cum- 
house was apparently in its favour. At the berland would reside in this country. Others, 
same time, he could not content himself with- he was sorry to say, had made it a personal 
out recording his deliberate opinion, that the question, and opposed the grant on the ground 
vote to which he invited them was justifiable of morality. The conduct of these illustrious 
upon every principle of general expediency individuals had proved, that their marriage was 
and justice. The noble lord concluded by one which could not be censured by the house, 
moving “ That his majesty be enabled to grant and, therefore, he did not see that they could 
an additional yearly sum of money out of the any longer withhold the grant, 
consolidated fund of Great Britain and Ireland, Mr. Forbes declared, that he felt much sur- 
not exceeding (iooo/. to commence from the prise at the manner in which the noble lord had 
.5th of April last, towards providing for the brought forward this proposition. He had never 
establishment of the duke and duchess of heard a speech delivered by the noble lord with 
Cumberland.” so much pain. For his own part he would not, 

Mr. Brougham observed, that from the man- if the grant to the duke should be negatived, 
ner in which the noble lord opened the measure, insult the duchess with the offer of dower, 
it was evident that he did not feel the least ex- (A laugh.) He had enjoyed many opportu- 
pcctation of prevailing on the house to adopt nities of learning what the general sentiment of 
it. For my part (said Mr. Brougham) I shall the country was upon this subject, and he chal- 
oppose the grant to the duke of Cumberland lenged any hon. member to say, that the country 
on the same grounds precisely, and on no was disposed to insult an unprotected woman, 
others, on which I opposed it when it was for- who had trusted to its generosity. He had not 
merly under consideration. But if the noble the honour of knowing the duke of Cumber- 
lord should fail in carrying his proposition, I land, whom he had never seen but once, and 
do hope that he will not be prevented from he stated his opinions on no other than general 
following it up by another resolution, granting grounds. He felt it his duty to call upon the 
a dower of 6000/. to the duchess of Cumber- house to reconsider whether an exception ought 
land. (Hear t hear.) With that illustrious lady still to be made to the disadvantage of his royal 
I have not the honour to be acquainted. In- highness. Would they decide on those scanda- 
deed, it is unnecessary to enlarge on the pro- lous reports which, he believed, were without 
priety of her conduct since her arrival, after the any foundation whatever, that had been propa- 
speech which the house heard from a noble gated against those illustrious individuals ? It 
lord (earl Gower) last night. I shall, therefore, was his determination to press this question to 
leave the strength of that impression to produce a division; he cared not for a little unpopularity, 
its due influence, believing, as I do, the conduct and should despise a seat in that house if it 
of that distinguished lady to be altogether un- forced him to any compromise with his own 
exceptionable. What may be the nature of the conscience. 

objections to her in any quarter, and the pre- Lord Castlereagh professed himself sorry to 
possessions against which she has had to con- have incurred the hon. gentleman’s censures, 
tend, I shall neither stop nor stoop to enquire, but was disposed to return good for evil, and to 
It would be oppressive, illiberal, ungenerous acknowledge, that he bad heard, with sincere 
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pleasure the speech of the hon. gentleman. 
He felt strongly that the hon. gentleman had 
Buppoittd the cause of justice, and he did not 
think that’ cause would suffer from his own 
manner of introducing it, as it had been the 
means of calling forth the manly sentiments 
which the committee had just heard. At the 
same time, he must express his hope, that if the 
house should refuse the proposed grant to the 
duke of Cumberland, it would not withhold 
dower from the duchess. ( Hear, hear.) He 
was quite sure that the object nearest the heart 
of his royal highness was, to feel satisfied with 
respect to the future situation of his duchess. 
As to his own course of proceeding, in calling 
the attention of the house to this question, he 
must declare that he had never expressed or 
shewn any reluctance to go to a division upon 
it. He had fairly stated that he left it to the 
unbiassed opinion of the house, at the same 
time declaring, that his own judgment coincided 
with the views of those who, like the hon. j 
gentleman, thought the grant reasonable and 
just. 

Sir Wm. Scott observed, that her royal high¬ 
ness the duchess of Cumberland had, dunng 
her residence in this country, discharged in the 
most exemplary manner the duties of her station. 
The question as to the settlement of a dower on 
her royal highness would, therefore, be was 
persuaded, be unanimously acceded to. With 
respect to the other part of the consideration, 
it would certainly poison the pleasure which 
her royal highness might otherwise feel at such 
a grant, if it were accompanied by any stigma 
on her royal consort. He, for one, could see 
no rational ground on which any honourable 
man could refuse to vote the proposed allow¬ 
ance to his royal highness. The only ground 
on which, on a former occasion, the house re¬ 
fused to make a provision for their royal high¬ 
nesses was, that the opinion of parliament had 
not been taken on the marriage, and that the 
character of her royal highness was unknown 
to them. Now, however, her character was 
known, and by universal attestation approved. 
The house must, therefore, in his opinion, even 
with a view to consistency, give that now which 
they formerly withheld, as the cause which in¬ 
duced them to withhold it had been removed. 

Mr. Protheroe did not think that their royal 
highnesses were indebted to the hon. gendeman 
opposite for the course he had adopted. It was 
very unfair to take advantage of the generous 
disposition of the house towards an unprotected 
foreigner, again to propose a grant which had 
been so recently rejected. It the house retracted 
the decision to which they formerly came on 
this subject, they would fill the country with 
disgust, and bring the character of parliament 
into contempt. ( Hear, hear, hear.) The argu¬ 
ments which had been urged on the former dis¬ 
cussion of this question lud been very unfairly 
stated. There nad been great consistency of 
conduct in a very high quarter on this subject, 
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and he trusted that it would be imitated by that 
house. 

Mr. Wrottesley rose to explain. He com¬ 
menced by observing, that, on the former occa¬ 
sion, when this question was discussed, an 
hon. baronet, whom he then saw in his place 
had expressly stated, that one of the chief ob¬ 
jections to a grant to these illustrious per¬ 
sonages was, the uncertainty whether they 
would continue to reside in this country. • He 
had made an extract from the speech of the 
hon. baronet, which he then held in his hand. 
The words which he had used were these—“ If 
they continue to reside in this country.” ( Cries 
of order, order.) He fancied he had; a right to 
state the grounds on which objections had been 
formerly raised. ( Cries of chair.) 

The Chairman said, he believed the rule was, 
that no reference could be made to a former 
debate. 

Mr. Wrottesley, notwithstanding this observa¬ 
tion, was proceeding to read the extract, when 
cries of “ order” and “ chair” were renewed. 
The hon. gentleman attempted a third time to 
read the extract, but the cries of “ order” and 
“ chair” became so general, that he at last sat. 
down. 

Sir T. Acland warmly condemned those mis¬ 
judging friends of the illustrious person in ques¬ 
tion, who appeared desirous of pressing the 
question to a division. He would refrain from 
restating any of those unpleasant arguments 
against the grantj to the repetition of which the' 
hon. gentleman had so sedulously invited him. 
He felt it an imperious duty to resist the grant, 
and he again expressed his regret that the house 
were to be prevented, by the over-warmth of a 
few injudicious friends, from pursuing the excel¬ 
lent path which had been previously chalked 
out for them. 

Lord Stanley observed, that the noble lord 
had called on those who voted on this question 
on a former occasion, to state whether any change 
had taken place in their opinions. He was not 
in town at that time, and therefore did not vote; 
but if he had been able to attend the house, he 
should most certainly have voted against the 
grant. (Hear, hear.) He had not heard any 
thing to make any alteration in his opinions. 
With respect to one of these illustrious person¬ 
ages, feeling as strongly as any man the respect 
that was due to her character, from what had 
been stated to the house, he could not allow that 
consideration to weigh on his mind, so as to in¬ 
duce him to consent to the motion of the noble 
lord. 

Mr. F. Douglas said,the only ground on which 
they could grant money now, was the necessity 
of the case; and they had been told by his noble 
friend (earl Gower) that there was an absolute 
necessity, as the illustrious personages depended 
on the charity of a foreign power. Was this 
worthy of the high honour, and character of the 
British nation ? ( Cries of hear.) As to the du¬ 
chess, from every thing that had occurred since 
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Jfjtfr residence here, it would be a great want of 
generosity and manly feeling not to give her a 
jointure. He had voted formerly against a grant 
tp both the illustrious individuals ; but after the 
decision of the house in the case of the duke of 
Cambridge, he should certainly give his support 
to the motion for granting a similar sum to the 
duke of Cumberland. 

Mr. Gurney said, that as the house had thought 
proper to grant a sum to the duke of Cambridge, 
it would be the height of injustice to refuse the 
same to the duke of Cumberland. As an hum¬ 
ble individual of that house, he must enter his 
protest against the unfair and uncandid manner 
in which the illustrious individuals in question 
had been treated. 

Mr. Hammersley, adverting to the correspon¬ 
dence which had taken place between the illus- 
strious individuals previous to their marriage, 
and which he had had the opportunity of 
, reading, observed, that he had never in his 
life been more strongly impressed witli senti¬ 
ments of respect than on that occasion; and 
although he was'certainly not especially au¬ 
thorised to make any statement from it, he could 
not refrain from offering to the committee a few 
observations, to which it naturally gave rise. 
The correspondence began by a proposition for 
the marriage. The first lettci was from the 
duchess, who stated that she could not con¬ 
sent to- 

Lord Casthreagh spoke to order. He con¬ 
ceived that the communication which the hon. 
gentleman Was about to make to the committee, 
as it had not been authorised, was improper. 

Mr. Hammersley said, he should be sorry fo 
do any thing improper and contrary to order, 
but the character of our princes was of such 
great importance to the country, that it was most 
desirable to remove any unfavourable and un¬ 
founded impression that might exist on the 
subject. 

Lord Casthreagh observed, that the hon. gen¬ 
tleman had himself allowed that he was not au¬ 
thorised to make the statement which he had 
commenced. 

Mr. Hammersley was again proceeding, when 
the chancellor of the exchequer spoke to order, 
and-there being a general call of order, the hon. 
gentleman desisted. 

Mr. W. tLUictt declared, that no man could 
wish more cordially than he did—nay, he was 
persuaded it was the unanimous wish of the 
house—to sec every branch of the royal family 
suitably provided for. When he useef the word 
“ suitably,” he meant according to the exigencies 
of the times. The house ana the people had a 
deep interest in the character and dignity of the 
royal family. But, in the pursuance of these ob¬ 
jects, the committee were surely to consider a 
little the means and condition of the country. 
No one could deny that our finances were in a 
most embarrassed situation, produced no doubt 
by that long contest which we had so nobly and 
magnanimously waged, and in which the iftte- 
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j rests of the royal personages in question were as 
deeply involved as those of the people at large. 
He, for one, could not regret this contest even 
with all its results, protected as the country had 
been by it from much greater evils. With re¬ 
spect to the grant to his royal highness the duke 
of Clarence, being so near the throne, he con¬ 
ceived that his royal highness was justly entitled 
to the moderate provision which had been made 
for him. But the junior branches of the roval 
family were already liberally provided for. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) He had voted against the 
proposed grant which had just been made to 
that illustrious individual (the duke of Cambridge) 
who was a model for persons of his high rank, 
because his royal highness did not want it. He 
should, on the same ground, vote against the 
present proposition. Undoubtedly, there was 
another reason for his doing so, namely, that on 
the most mature consideration parliament had 
before refused a similar claim. (Hear, hear.) 
On that occasion he had*not voted; but he can¬ 
didly acknowledged, that had he been present he 
should unquestionably have voted against the 
proposed grant. He had heard nothing since 
that period, either in or out of the house, that 
at all altered his opinion, and he must say, that 
he did not think those persons exercised a sound, 
discretion who thus brought his loyal highness 
before parliament again. In the course which 
he took on this subject he was actuated by the 
most conscientious motives—for he was per¬ 
suaded, that any little show which their royal 
highnesses might sacrifice by relinquishing this 
claim, would be amply compensated by the stable 
dignity which they would acquire. Persuaded 
that the real interest of the royal personages in 
question, the character of the house, and the 
welfare of the country, would be best consulted 
by rejecting the proposition now submitted to 
the committee, he should certainly vote against 
it if it should be pressed to a division. 

Mr. Canning observed, that some of the ar¬ 
guments which had been urged against the mo¬ 
tion, would have been less inapplicable had the 
transactions in which it originated been matters 
of choice or caprice. But if the necessity of 
taking some steps, with a view to the continuance 
of the succession in the family at present on the 
throne, arose from a calamity which no power 
on earth could avert, it was hard to make it a 
matter of inculpation of his majesty’s govern¬ 
ment that such steps had been taken. lie could 
not help believing, that if the session had been 
allowed to pass without any steps having been 
taken by the executive government to supply 
the defect in the succession, they would have 
been charged with having neglected their duty. 

He was at a loss to know on what principle the 
committee were called upon to reject the pro¬ 
posed motion. Not on the ground of character, 
for that was disclaimed. Not on the ground of 
seniority, for that was disclaimed by the vote of 
last night. He trusted the committee would re¬ 
collect, that though adoption was not preference. 
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exclusion would be stigma. He was not in th He could not in any way am-ee to it, 
house when this proposition was last discussed, that the allowances alreaay made 
and he therefore could not weigh the influence their single capacities, were amply sufficient, 
which the recollection of that discussion might But if the fact were otherwise, was the mouth of 
haveon the consideration of the present question, parliament to be stopped in the discussion of 
But it was brought forward, at present, under these questions ? Were they to be addressed 
circumstances of a very different kind. It was with sucli language as “ Will you enter into the 
in the former instance a case of a marriage character of the royal family ?” when it was ob- 
prompted by no public interest, coming alone, vious, that in the cases of these grants, that cha- 
and unconnected with any general principle of racter was of the greatest importance towards 
alliance. If the grant were now refused, it could the settling of the question. (Hear, hear.) Upon 
be refused only on grounds personal towards the such occasions, was advantage to be taken of 
illustnous individual who was the object of it. that delicacy which every man felt when he was 
But he begged the committee to observe, that destined to near of his own failings; and was it 
his noble friend, in bringing forward the propo- to be assumed, that all that was said in praise of 
sition, had shewn a marked deference to “ the individuals was to pass current for truth, because 
foregone conclusions” of the house. Ilis noble no one had taken upon himself the invidious 
friend expressly stated, that he entertained no task of contradicting it ? ( Hear , hear.) As to the 
determination to press the question to a division, allegation, that it was degrading for a prince of 
unless he collected that the sense and feeling of this country to receive benefits from a foreign 
the house ran in favour of the proposition. That power, and that what was allowed by Prussia 
call, conditional as it was, having been met in a ought not to be taken into consideration, he 
manner beyond their expectation, he put it to the could not see any disgrace in the fact of a dow- 
committee, whether his noble friend would not ager princess of Pi ussia receiving a jointure from 
be deeply responsible to the illustrious individual her own country. {Hear, hear, hear.) It would 
and to the house, if he and those who acted with be so much in ner favour if she chose at some 
him, shrunk from expressing by their votes that future period to celebrate another marriage. {A 
opinion, which they would not press to a divi- laugh.) There was another part of this subject 
sion, were they not thus invited to do so. It to which he could not forbear alluding, namely, 
was on that principle, which left them no alter- the departure from all precedent by his majesty’s 
native, that they should proceed to the vote. ministers upon the marriage in question. No 
Sir John Newport contended, that as the house other marriage had taken place on which they 
had negatived a proposition of the same kind had not called on the house to congratulate the 
three years ago, they were bound to reject it in throne; but, upon that occasion, they felt that 
the present instance. No change had taken place there was no ground for doing so. Nay, farther, 
in the circumstances which could justify a de- could it be denied that the marriage of the 
parture from that precedent. Was there not the duke of Cambridge with the same princess 
same distress in the country ? Was not the de- had been broken off expressly at the desire 
mand for economy as loualy urged, and as ne- of his majesty? A noble friend near him had 
cessary to be observed ? To agree in this vote suggested another topic—a female of the highest 
would be to pronounce a censure upon their past rank in this country had testified heir ohjec- 
conduct, by retracting a decision to which they tion to the match by refusing to receive the 
had deliberately come. He hoped they would lady in her presence. It was on these grounds 
have more regard for their own dignity and cha- that the former decision of the house was 
racter. It had been said, that great exertions one that gave satisfaction to the feelings and 
were made to obtain the former vote; if so, he morals of the countty: and whatever had since 
was ignorant of it, and whether it was so or not, been the conduct of the lady to whom he alluded, 
his consistency was not at all committed, not the best panegyric that could be pronounced on 
having voted on that occasion. But now that her was, that nothing farther whatever had been 
the question was submitted again, he would add heard of her. But this was notan alliance which 
his vote against it, and even felt himself bound called for a vote of increased allowance, and he 
to do so, whatever his own opinion might be felt it was one on which the house could not 
originally, in order to protect the consistency of congratulate the country, 
the house. Mr. E. Littleton contended, that as the coun- 

Mr. Bathurst (amidst loud cries of question) try was now emerging from the distress in which 
maintained, that the house was not bound by any it was plunged three years ago, that fact consti- 
former decision, as to the course it should now tuted in itself a matenal distinction between the 
adopt. two applications. With regard to the illustrious 

Mr. Wynn, without going into general obscr- l!ady alluded to, he was persuaded that the more 
vations, thought it due to himself and those with her character was known, the more it would con- 
whom he voted against this question three years ciliate the respect of the country. As to the iil- 
ago, to state the ground of his conduct. As to sinuations which were made against the character 
the doctrine, that in all cases of the marriage of of the royal duke, for there was no proof, he . 
younger branches of the royal family, they were should consider himself to be a weak man, were 
entitled loan additional provision from the nation, he to permit them to have the slightest influence 


but thought, 

to them, in 
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on his judgment.' He knew that none of the in¬ 
sinuations were proved, and he believed, on his 
honour, that they were unfounded. 

The committee then divided. 


For the grant ------ 136 

Against it - -.--- - H3 


Majority - - 7 

Loud cheering took place in the house, when 
the result of the division was declared. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved, “ That a sum 
of 6000/. per annum be settled upon her royal 
highness the duchess of Cumberland, in case 
hpr royal highness should survive his royal 
highness the duke of Cumberland, to be issuing 
and payable out of the consolidated fund of the 
united Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Mr. Forbes observed, that an hon. and learned 
gentleman had, in his opinion, acted incon¬ 
sistently in voting against the proposed allow¬ 
ance to his royal highness the duke. In op¬ 
posing the grant to the duke of Cambridge, 
that hon. ana learned gentleman had pledged 
himself, in case the measure was carried against 
him, to support a similar grant to the duke of 
Cumberland. 

Mr. Brougham begged die honl member 
would restate the charge he had made against- 
him, as, from the indistinct manner in which it 
was expressed, or from the noise in the house, 
he could not collect its force or import. 

Mr. Forbes replied, that he understood the 
hon. and learned gentleman to say, that in the 
event of the house agreeing to an additional 
provision for the duke of Cambridge, he would 
support a similar provision for die duke of 
Cumberland. 

Mr. Brougham said:—Sir, I' cannot conceive 
how the hon. gentleman, whose understanding 
on. other occasions is so sound and solid, should 
Jiave so far misapprehended my meaning as to 
draw, from my speech an inconsistency with 
my vote. I can scarcely conceive how his mis¬ 
apprehension could have arisen. In the latter 
£ 48 e I added my vote to the sense of the. house, 
but I did not contradict by it the principle 
which I laid down, as I voted against the allow¬ 
ances in both cases, {hear, from Mr. Croker.) 
The hop. secretary to the admiralty, whose 
understanding is as acute as that of the other 
hon. gentleman is solid (a laugh), cheers me on 
this occasion, and joins the other hon. gentle¬ 
man in the charge. He would be glad to catch 
me ip inconsistency, and already begins to 
triumph in the idea that he has succeeded. If 
that hon. secretary has any charges against my 
conduct, I should- be glad that ne would state 
them openly and manfully, in a way that I can 
answer them. I entreat him to bring his accusa¬ 
tions forward, in a public and undisguised man¬ 
ner, to meet me face tp face, and not to have 
recourse to other methods of attack, which I 
have no opportunity of repelling {Hear, hear, 

’ hear.) Instead of assailing my character or my 
consistency in an underhand manner; instead 
* 7 
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of Watching my conduct to expose it where I 
cannot defend myself; let him fairly and man¬ 
fully advance his charges in this house, where I 
can overwhelm them with instant confusion. 
{Hear, hear.) I never pledged myself to support ' 
the grant to the duke of Cumberland, if the 
proposed allowance to the duke of Cambridge 
met with the concurrence of the committee. 
Such a charge against me is totally unfound¬ 
ed. My argument was, that those who sup¬ 
ported tne latter, if all personal grounds were 
left out of the question, could not consistently 
vote for any additional grant to the former; 
and, in following my own principle, I acted con¬ 
sistently in voting against both resolutions. I 
will appeal to the understanding of the house, 
though I will make no appeal to that of the 
hon. secretary, if such was not my reasoning and 
my conduct; and I will ask them, whether there 
is here the shadow of inconsistency/ As I left 
out of view all regard to personal qualities, I 
could make no distinction between the two 
cases; and as on public grounds I voted against 
the allowance to one of the royal dukes, on the 
same grounds I voted against any grant to the 
other. The resolution now before the house is 
totally unconnected with either, and has my 
cordial support. 

Mr. Croker said:—Sir, I certainly laboured 
under the same misapprehension of the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s speech as the hon. member 
under the gallery, and therefore I cheered the 
hon. and learned gentleman when he began to 
explain an apprehended inconsistency. I meant 
no personal allusion whatever, and would have 
acted in the same way by any bther member. 
That hon. and learned gentleman has, however, 
accused me of an anxiety to watch his.conduct, 
and to catch him in an inconsistency. If I 
thought it worth my while to watch that hon. 
and learned gentleman’s conduct; if I could 
make it any object to detect his inconsistencies, 

I have no doubt that I could do so, both in his 
votes and in the debates, not only now but on 
former occasions. If I wished to examine his 
conduct in future, l might be equally success¬ 
ful. But he is much mistaken if he thinks that 
I could undertake such a task as to follow his 
course for the purpose of pointing out his in¬ 
consistencies ; viewing him as I do, in no other 
light than as a member of this house, whose 
conduct, except in so far as it appears in debate, 
is to me an object of indifference. When, 
therefore, that hon. and learned gentleman in¬ 
sinuates that I have made attacks or brought 
charges against him in another quarter, I can 
assure the house, that the insinuation is totally 
unfounded. I am perfectly at a loss to know to 
what the hon. gentleman alludes. I cannot con¬ 
ceive what he means by the insinuation. In 
no writing of,mine, published either anony¬ 
mously or with my signature, have I ever so 
much as mentioned the name of the hon. gen¬ 
tleman. What his troubled conscience taught 
him to regard as an attack of mine, I am totally 
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at a loss to conjecture. To what he alludes in 
saying that I have been watching his conduct 
for the purpose of pointing out its inconsisten¬ 
cies, I cannot conceive. The charees which 
he has brought against me, whatever ne alludes 
to, are totally false. 

' Mr. Brougham asked, whether the last ex¬ 
pression of the hon. gentleman was intended in 
a parliamentary sense ? 

Mr. Croker replied, that it was meant in the 
same sense in which the imputation made 
against him was intended. 

An hon. member said, he hoped, that the 
hon, gentlemen would reconsider their expres¬ 
sions, and that the matter would not go farther. 
(No! no! from another member. The explana¬ 
tion is satisfactory.) 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. Protheroe moved, that the order for the 
call of the house on Friday the 24 th instant be 
read, for the purpose of being discharged. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor professed himself hostile 
to all the grants to which the committee had 
agreed. All the propositions voted were, in his 
opinion, indefensible in the present burdened 
state of the country. He was therefore de¬ 
cidedly of opinion, that a call of the house 
should be made for the purpose of taking the 
sense of members upon the bills to be intro¬ 
duced in consequence of them. The hon. gen¬ 
tleman who was now about to move for the dis¬ 
charge of the order, although he had voted 
against the grants, must have changed his opi¬ 
nion, otherwise he would still persist in the call, 
or give some reason for the change. 

Mr. Protheroe said, that although he was 
against the grant, he felt himself obliged to 
leld to the sense of the great majority of the 
Ouse. One of the chief grounds for rejecting 
the allowance to the Duke of Cumberland was, 
that the House had formerly decided against it, 
and he thought he should be acting incon¬ 
sistently if he persisted in a call for the purpose 
of reversing its late decisions. The sooner the 
house was restored to harmony on these sub¬ 
jects, the better. He made his present motion, 
however, for the discharge of the order, with 
the perfect understanding that no attempt would 
be made to bring forward again the rejected 
resolutions. 

Mr. Tierney said, that though these questions 
were decided, other important business was 
coming on, which might render it improper to 
discharge the order: the call might be post¬ 
poned for a few days without being discharged. 

After a few words from Lord Castlereagh , 
the motion was put,and the order discharged. 

Mr. Brogden brought up the report of the 
grant to the Duke of Clarence. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that as his royal 
highness had declined accepting,the sum which 
had been voted to him, it would be better to 
withdraw the report. 

Mr. Tierney said, that in getting quit of the 
matter in this way, they were creating an irregu- 
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larity in the journals. The entry should W 
made, and the grounds stated on which the 
resolution was withdrawn; otherwise it would 
appear, that the committee had given the sum to 
the royal duke, and that the house had after¬ 
wards refused it. 

Lord Castlereagh suggested, that- all incon¬ 
venience would be avoided by agreeing to tjie 
resolution, upon an understanding that it should 
not be carried into effect. 

The resolution was then read, when Mr. 
M. A. Taylor again protested against it. 

After a few words from Mr. W. Smith, Lord 
Castlereagh, and Mr. Tierney , the suggestion of 
the noble lord was adopted, and the house 
agreed to the resolution. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Friday, April 17. 

No public business of any importance oc¬ 
curred. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, April 17. 

Debtor and Creditor Law.] The fol¬ 
lowing petition of Robert Christie Burton, was 
presented, ordered to lie on the .table, and to 
be printed. “ That the petitioner has heard, 
with more than ordinary surprise and indigna¬ 
tion, of a most unjustifiable violation of truth, 
and a no less audacious indulgence in wilfully 
erroneous statements, on the part of one’Jtohn 
Moxon, of Kingston-upon-Hull; and that the 
said John Moxon, in aggravation of this moral 
turpitude, has presumed to insult the house, by 
presenting through Sir Samuel Romiliy, the 
said falsehoods in the shape of a petition, which 
has been so far successful as to be permitted to 
be laid upon, and to contaminate, the table of 
the house; that the petitioner most humbly 
prays to be heard in reply, and that he be per¬ 
mitted to destroy falsehood with truth, sup¬ 
ported by the most honourable and respectable 
testimony on the part of disinterested persons; 
that the said John Moxon in his petition states, 

‘ that a person possessed of five thousand a-year 
preferred living in gaol upon his rents, to pay¬ 
ing his debts r that the petitioner implores the 
attention of the house to the following particu¬ 
lars of his case, which he trusts will so far rebut 
the assertions of the said John Moxon, as to 
excite more than ordinary interest in the cause 
of truth; that the petitioner became security 
some years ago for the brother-in-law of the 
said John Moxon, named William Stocks Hea¬ 
ton, an attorney of Doncaster, for 1000 /. by 
warrant of attorney, for which kindness on the 
part of the petitioner he never received one 
farthing, nor did the petitioner ever see the said 
John Moxon but once in his life, and on which 
security the petitioner paid one year’s interest} 
that in the year is 12 , the said John Moxon put 
an execution into the petitioner’s house,' st * 
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Hotham, near Beverley, in the county of York, 
which he shortly afterwards withdrew, on dis¬ 
covering that he nad proceeded illegally, all the 
household property being that of the petitioner’s 
Wife, and regularly incorporated and scheduled 
in the marriage settlement, under the appraise¬ 
ment of three brokers, previous to the marriage, 
and thus failed in his first hostile attempt; that 
die petitioner has been upwards of five years in 
prison, at the suit of the said John Moxon, and 
most humbly trusts that the house will sympa¬ 
thise with him, as a gentleman, if his feelings 
under such circumstances would never permit 
him to consider the said John- Moxon as other¬ 
wise than an oppressive, malignant, and unjust 
character; that after being a prisoner for a short 
time in the rules of the King’s Bench Prison, 
for which indulgence the petitioner paid Mr. 
Jones the marshal of the said prison, 161/. and 
40/. to his the said marshal’s clerk, before he 
could obtain them, he was deprived of the ob¬ 
ject of it by the machinations of the said John 
Moxon, who brought an action against the said 
marshal for the amount of the sum, for which 
the petitioner was charged in execution at the 
suit of the said John Moxon, alleging that he 
Was at Doncaster the January preceding, when 
it was proved that it was the petitioner’s bro¬ 
ther, wheieby the said marshal was released 
from the action, and the said John Moxon had 
to pay the costs of the suit; that the petitioner 
has lost all the benefits, both of the rules, and 
the sum of sol/. i>a ; 1 lor the same, and is in 
the predicament et one who may have paid 
201 /. to be moi e distressingly incarcerate cl; 
that the petitioner, »o far from refusing to ivc 
up his property, actually caused dc*d; to be 
prepared at an enormous expense, for tV- pur- 
post of conveying over estates for the benefit 
of his creditors, comprising not only the whole 
of his estates ir. possessic n in Yoikilme, but 
also estates of immense value in reversion in 
Canada, which f.tcts can be verified by agents, 
and by the production of the deeds which are 
still in existence ; but wlvit will the house think 
of the veracity of the said John Moxon, when 
the petitioner most humbly but most emphati¬ 
cally declares, that he the said John Moxon 
refused to sign these documents, which autho¬ 
rized the conveyance of the petitioner’s pro¬ 
perty to the control of trustees, for the purpose 
of paying the whole of his debts by half-yearly 
instalments, with interest, and who has now the 
audacity and wickedness to present himself to 
the house, and declare that the petitioner pre¬ 
fers living in a gaol to paying his debts ? That 
the petitioner stands indebted to the said John 
Moxon for a still more serious injury, an inter¬ 
minable affliction, the loss of an affectionate 
wife and considerable property, who, on dis¬ 
covering that the petitioner was deprived of his 
liberty, driven from his home, and consigned to 
all the horrors of the interior of a court prison, 
.where neither her health, feelings, or nerves, 
would permit her to accompany him, the shock 
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produced despondency, and she adon afterwards 
paid the debt of nature ; could the said John 
Moxon‘feel like a man, would he now add in¬ 
sult to injury, and falsehood to oppression ? 
That the said John Moxon has,in defiance of the 
sacred laws of fair truth, soiled a skin of parch¬ 
ment with statements controvertible by number¬ 
less persons now living, and documents still in 
preservation ; that the petitioner has been remu¬ 
nerated by the basest ingratitude instead of 
friendship, for having rescued the brother-in-law 
of the said John Moxon from those horrors to 
which he has consigned the petitioner for so 
many years ; that the petitioner declares to the 
house, upon his honour as a gentleman, that he 
has repeatedly made propositions to his cre¬ 
ditors without effect; nnrl the petitioner most 
solemnly declares, that during the whole period 
of his imprisonment he never was at any water¬ 
ing-place, and that the assertions of the said 
John Moxon are totally groundless, he the pe¬ 
titioner never having been at Brighton in the 
course of his life; that the petitioner has often 
heard the aiders and abettors ot the said John 
Moxon declaim against the house, and contend 
that there ought to exist a compulsory law for 
the seizure of property of every description, 
and the abolition of all piivileges, regardless 
of hereditary property and the doctrine of pri- 
mogenitorship; and the admirers of the said 
John Moxon are of that cast who inculcate 
: the opinion, that, if distinction be tolerated, no 
privileges shall attach ; and so merciless are 
! they, that they are not satisfied with having de- 
1 tacncd a man from all domestic happiness, 
j blighted all his future views in life, destroyed 
his health, his reputation, and his peace, but, 
after a long series of incarceration, and loss of 
evei y advantage resulting from the blessings of 
liberty, that a debtor shall eventually pay the 
pound of flesh ; that the petitioner solemnly 
declares that he considers the petition of the 
said John Moxon the result of malignity and 
spite, and therefore most humbly, most earnestly, 
and with the utmost deference, prays that the 
petition of the said John Moxon be dismissed, 
and that the petitioner be permitted to prove, 
at the bar of the house, the truth of the fore¬ 
going allegations.” 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bn.!..] A 
petition of noblemen, freeholders, and others, 
of Kincardine, against this bill, was presented, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Copyright Bill.] Mr. Lambton presented 
the following petition of John Rodwpll and 
John Martin, of Bond Street, London. “ That 
the petitioners are booksellers and publishers, 
and frequently purchase the copyright of va¬ 
rious works at a considerable price; and that, 
in common with all other publishers, they have 
severely felt the burthen of an act of parlia¬ 
ment passed in the 54th year of his present 
Majesty, compelling the gratuitous delivery of 
every new publication to various public institu¬ 
tions, amounting in the whole to eleven copies, 
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in addition to one which, by another act of par¬ 
liament, is required to be deposited with the 
printer of the work ; that the compliance with 
8uch requisition has in many instances occasion¬ 
ed great positive loss to the petitioners, being, 
in tne case of one work recently published by 
them, and entitled, * Views in Italy,’ not less 
than the sum of 70/. and in the publication of 
another work, by Sir William Gell and J. P. 
Candy, architects, to describe and illustrate the 
ruins of Pompeii, amounting to the sum of Sol., 
■and making, upon the whole, a very serious an¬ 
nual drawback from the fair profits of the peti¬ 
tioners’ trade ; that the loss occasioned by such 
compulsory supply must necessarily fall either 
upon the publisher or author of every work; 
in the former case it is an exclusive, ana (as can 
be proved) a very burthensome tax upon the I 
profits of the petitioners’ particular branch of 
trade, in addition to those which they already 
bear in common with their fellow subjects, ana 
besides the tax upon paper and the duty on 
advertisements, whereby their business is greatly 
affected, and upon which a very considerable 
revenue accrues to the country; but where it 
falls upon the author of a work, it becomes a 
severe tax upon the produce of intellectual ex¬ 
ertion, and to the extent of its operation its ten¬ 
dency must be to restrain the advancement 
■of literature and impede the progress of know¬ 
ledge, in fact, such can be proved to have been 
already its actual effects and consequences in 
several instances, it having been the sole cause 
of preventing the publication of many interest¬ 
ing and valuable works, that would have proved 
beneficial to literature and honourable to our age 
and country; that the petitioners have recently 
agreed with Edward Dodwell, Esquire, for the 
purchase of drawings and designs, with obser¬ 
vations and remarks, illustrating the antiquities 
of Athens and Ancient Greece, which that gen¬ 
tleman has made and collected at a very great 
expense during a long residence in Turkey, and 
with the assistance of the most eminent artists ; 
that the cost of purchasing and the expenses of 
publishing such a work are so great, that the 
eleven copies required by the act to be supplied 
will bean absolute charge upon the petitioners 
of nearly 300/. independent of such, gratuitous 
supply diminishing the number of tnose who 
might reasonably be expected to become pur¬ 
chasers ; the petitioners are in fact hesitating be¬ 
tween the prudence of incurring such an ex¬ 
pense, or the alternative of publishing these 
splendid engravings unaccompanied by the 
letter-press that should explain and illustrate 
them; the petitioners will no further observe 
upon the interest and importance of this work, 
in a national point of view, than by remarking, 
that such was the opinion of the French govern¬ 
ment as to its merits and value, that tne very 
heavy duty legally payable thereon, upon its 
intrance into their territory, was ordered to be 
Remitted to Mr. Dodwell, who was pressed to 
publish the same in Paris, under the-sanction of 
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I goverpment, upon very advantageous terms, and 
I free from the burthensome claim ofany national ' 
[Institutions upon the profits of his labour or 
talent; the petitioners, therefore, most respect¬ 
fully pray the house to take the foregoing facts 
into tneir gracious consideration, and to grant 
such relief in the premises to the petitioners 
and publishers in general, as to their wisdom 
shall seem fit; but, if it should be deemed bene¬ 
ficial to the interests of literature that certain 
institutions should be made depositaries of every 
publication of merit, the petitioners humbly sub¬ 
mit it to the consideration of the house, that it 
would, in every point of view, be fair and 
reasonable that such public bodies should be 
required to pay a moiety of the price of those 
books it may be desirable for them to possess, 
which would be a considerable relief to the pe- 
titionejs, and others of the same trade, and but 
a trifling object of expense to the respective 
institutions; it would, moreover, render them 
more discriminate and less vexatious than they 
have been in their requisition of books, by limit¬ 
ing their demand to such alone as had merit or 
usefulness to recommend them, and would pre¬ 
vent the abuse, destruction, and improper dis¬ 
posal of them, which it can be shewn too fre¬ 
quently takes place under the present sys¬ 
tem.” 

On the question that the petition do lie on 
the table, 

Mr.Plunkett observed, that the petitioners had 
stated, that, by one work, they should lose 70 /. 
and by another 300/.; but the house should beac 
in mind, that though that might be the price at 
which the works were sold, yet it could not be 
supposed that they cost the publishers the same 
sum. The only loss in the case was that of the 
price of the paper on which the additional 
eleven copies were printed. The booksellers 
had only to print those eleven copies beyond 
the number necessary for the public de¬ 
mand. 

Mr. Lamb ton said, that when a publisher was 
called upon to give away eleven copies of each 
work, he was certainly injured to the value of 
those copies, be it 70 /. or 30 c/. as he might have 
disposed of them in the usual course of trade. 

Sir E. Brydges said, that the loss could be 
exactly explained. Suppose a bookseller in¬ 
tended to print 250 copies of a work for sale, 
he wuuld be obliged to print eleven copies more 
for the ui.ivei sities. Now, by a regulation of 
the trade, the printing of those eleven additional 
copies would cost as much as if 250 copies 
more had been printed. 

Mr. Plunkett 1 c marked, that this loss, if any, 
was caused by an arbitrary law among the book¬ 
sellers themselves, and if they consented to such 
a law, they ought to abide by .he loss it occa¬ 
sioned. It was for them to repeal this regula-, 
tion, and not to call upon the house to repeal a 
law of iong standing and useful operation. , 

Sir E. Brydges replied, mat the publishers had 
, nothing to do with this rule; it belonged to the 
Z Z 3 
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printers, and until the legislature adopted a rule 
to control and alter the existing rates of wages, 
the arrangement complained of must be acted 
upon. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Sir E. Bridges then moved the order of the 
day for the second reading of the copy-right 
bill. 

Mr. Wynn recommended, that the subject 
should be referred to a committee up staiis, 
who could rcsoit to all the practical infor¬ 
mation which some gentlemen appeared to 
wish for. 

Mr. Croker thought that this would be the 
better course, and, upon that understanding, the 
bill might now be read a second time, pro 
forma. 

Sir E. Bryiges assented to this pioposition. 

Mr. Plunkett, as representing one of those 
bodies which were interested in the continuance 
of the law as it stood, desii cd to enter his pro¬ 
test against the bill. Previous to the Union, 
Ireland was not affected by the act of Anne. 
Before that time, all the hooks which were pub¬ 
lished in England might be reprinted in that 
country ; and so extensive war, the trade of re¬ 
printing, that most of the literature of England 
found its way to the United States from Ireland. 
In 1802, this valuable trade was given up, and 
all that Ireland had obtained for it was, two 
copies of each book for two public bodies in 
that country. Did the English booksellers, 
then, wish to revert to ihe former plan ? He 
conceived that they knew their own interest 
better; but if this bill was suffered to'pass, the 
printers of Ireland ought to be placed in statu 
quo. 

Mr. Peel objected to rhe piinciple of the bill, 
and expressed his determination to oppose it in 
every stage. He suggested, however, the pio- 
piietyof postponing the second leading fora 
fortnight, to enable the committee up stairs to 
sit and repoi t. 

Dr. PhiUimore approved of the appointment 
of a committee. 

Mr. Wynn said, that, in point of form, the 
proper time for having a committee up stairs 
would be between the second reading of the bill 
and its committal in the house. With respect 
to what had fallen from his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for the university of Dublin, 
he begged to observe, that when the trade of 
repiinting existed in Iieland, there were no 
gieater sufferers by it than the enlightened na¬ 
tives of that country who had contributed their 
poition to the literature of this side of the water. 
If he recollected right, no persons had lost more 
by that privilege than Mr. Burke and Dr. Gold¬ 
smith, and, therefore, he thought that Ireland 
had gained as much as England by the act of 
Anne. He had no doubt that, when the subject 
was duly considered, an equitable arrangement 
might be made between the publishers and the 
universities. 
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Lord Palmerston protested against the prin¬ 
ciple of the bill, and wished the subject to be 
sent at once to a committee up stairs. 

Sir J. Newport said, that previously to the 
Union, it was no more a piratical act to reprint 
in Ireland books that had been printed in Eng¬ 
land, than it would be in an English bookseller 
to reprint in England works that had been 
printed in France. 

Sir W. Scott objected to the principle of the 
bill, but gave his assent to a select committee. 

Mr. Smyth thought, that the second reading 
should be postponed till the committee had 
made their leport. 

Lord Castlereagh hoped, that the hon. 
baronet would allow the second reading to stand 
over, as it seemed to be the wish of the house. 

Sir E. Brydges said, he could not consent to 
postpone the second reading, but he should be 
happy to comply with the sense of the house, 
by referring the subject to a committee up stairs, 
lie fully agreed with those hon. gentlemen who 
had stated, that the matter had never been suf¬ 
ficiently understood; and he was convinced 
that the moment it was understood, the evil 
would be admitted, and a remedy applied. 

Sir S. Romilly could not conceive what ob¬ 
jection there could he to the course proposed by 
the hon. baronet. Nothing was more common 
than that a bill should be read a second time pro 
i forma , and for members to reserve their opinions 
as to its principle till the question for the 
Speaker leaving the chair. He approved of the 
principle of the bill, considering the existing 
system a heavy tax on literature. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, he disapproved of the 
bill, but he had no objection to a second reading 
pro forma. 

Mr. Peel said, the second reading might 
take place now on a distinct understanding that 
it should not be inferred that the principle of 
the bill was agreed to. 

The bill was then read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed on the 27 th of April. 

Mr. Wynn gave notice, that, on Monday, he 
would move for a select committee to consider 
the copyright acts. 

Proceidinos at Cape Breton.] Mr. Ben- 
net said, he held in his hand a petition to which 
he begged to call the most serious attention of 
the house. It was from Mr. Gibbons, a Re¬ 
spectable gentleman in the island of Cape Bre¬ 
ton, who had long filled the office of attorney- 
general there. He complained of most improper 
conduct on the part of the governor and chief 
justice. The governor of this island was that 
governor Ainslie of whom the house had al¬ 
ready heard so much, and who, after the most 
atrocious conduct in the island of Dominique, 
had been placed by his Majesty’s ministers in 
the situation which he now filled. Governor 
Ainslie’s conduct in the island of Cape Breton 
did not equal his conduct in the island of 
Dominique—he had indeed been guilty of but 
a small part of the enormous acts committed 
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by him in Dominique—he had not decorated 
the coast of Cape Breton with human heads 
as he had. done that of Dominique— (hear , hear, 
hear !) But, notwithstanding he had not been 
guilty of those enormities, he had conducted 
himself in the most inhuman manner. He did 
not speak of the indecent and immoral life he 
led, and the example he set to the people over 
whom he was placed; he wished to confine 
himself to his public conduct. It was a matter 
of no uncommon occurrence for governor 
Ainslie, when natives of the island waited upon 
him with a view of soliciting explanation re¬ 
specting any public measure, to take them by 
the collar and kick them down stairs (hear, 
hear , and a laugh). This indecent conduct he 
hail practised on more than one occasion. Of 
the conduct of the chief justice it was not his 
intention to say more than this, that in private 
he led the same life as the governor did, and 
that his public conduct was worthy of such a 
governor. It was his intention to move for 
several papers connected with the transactions 
in Cape Breton. He felt a conviction, from 
the documents already laid before him, that 
these two persons, the chief justice and the 
governor, were utterly unfit for the situations 
they held. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that if any man had 
heard the question which the hon. gentleman put 
to him the other night, he woula have been as 
astonished as he himself was at what he had just 
heaid. The hon. gentleman had asked, whether 
government had not an intention of establishing 
a separate legislature for the island of Cape 
Breton: and if they had, what was the descrip¬ 
tion of that legislature, as he was anxious for 
information on that subject, on account of a 
petition connected with it, which had been 
sent to him. He, therefore, put it to the house, 
whether, fiom the question of the hon. gentle¬ 
man with respect to a separate legislature, he 
could have been prepared to expect a elimina¬ 
tion of the governor and chief justice of Cape 
Breton ? It was impossible for him, therefore, 
to answer the charges made by the hon. gentle¬ 
man, in any other than such a general manner 
as could neither be satisfactory to the house nor 
to himself. Another extraordinary circumstance 
in the speech of the hon. gentleman was, that 
having announced his intention to move for 
papers, being ignorant whether those papers 
would be conceded or refused, and possessing 
no other information than that which he had 
received from the individual from whom he 
presented the petition, he had come down and 
made a charge of a most fearful nature against 
two individuals in high situations. He had 
heard of Mr. Gibbons’s complaints, but he was 
not aware that Mr. Gibbons had ever made any 
complaint against governor Ainslie. He knew 
of his complaints against nis predecessois, but 
he knew of none against governor Ainslie. If 
that gentleman was desirous of attaining his 
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ends, he ought to have brought his complaint, 
in the first instance, before the proper tribunal. 
He had complained of certain duties imposed 
by the local authorities, and those were subse¬ 
quently declared invalid by the chief justice, 
who, in that instance, at least, shewed no dis¬ 
position to court the favour of the governor, 
with whose concurrence the regulations were 
entered into. 

The petition was read, ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. It was as follows:— 
“ That the petitioner is possessed, in fee simple, 
of several tracts of land in the island of Cape 
Breton, some of which he holds in his own 
and some in right of his wife, under grants 
from the crown to the original grantees; that 
the petitioner begs leave most respectfully to 
state to the house, that without previous notice, 
or his consent and conci^rence having been ob¬ 
tained, or the slightest indemnification offered, 
he has been arbitrarily and illegally disseised of 
part of his said lands, in virtue of orders made 
by the colonial council of that island, who have 
not only thus assumed the greatest legislative 
power, but have oppressively invaded the 
highest and most sacred property of the subject, 
and also, at the same time, as a concurrent con¬ 
sequence, have arrogated to themselves the 
alarming judicial one of revoking, by their own 
authority, the king’s grants, solemnly made un¬ 
der the gicat seal; that, at the time of issuing 
those orders, affecting the rights, liberties, ana 
properties of the subject, that have been sane, 
tioned and acted upon under major general 
Swayne, colonel Fitzherbert, and lieutenant go¬ 
vernor Ainslie, no legal colonial council actually 
existed, of the number and qualifications re¬ 
quired by his Majesty’s commission and in r 
structions to the governor in chief of Cape Bre¬ 
ton, which explicitly and positively foibid the 
augmentation or diminution of that body, as 
specifically therein constituted; and, with aU 
due deference, the petitioner is induced to be¬ 
lieve the disobedience of that regulation has, 
in a great degree, facilitated the exercise of 
those acts of injustice, of which he complains ; 
that he most humbly conceives, that from the 
period when his Majesty was pleased to require 
a provincial general assembly to be convened, 
for the purpose of making local laws, statutes, 
and ordinances, in that island, no legislative 
power could be exercised by the governor and 
colonial council, unless assembled in general as¬ 
sembly, and the taxation of real and personal 
property that has been and is still in forced under 
this authority, is not merely a violation of that 
constitutional law, clearly defined and solemnly 
declared on many occasions in the British courts, 
but is in direct contravention of his Majesty’s 
instructions to the govcrnois of that colony; 
that the petitioner begs pei mission to add, that 
major general Swayne, while exercising the 
government in Cape Breton, by his own autho¬ 
rity, diiected what he was pleased to temfa 
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military road to be opened through the most action in the supreme court, until his permis- 
valuable part of the petitioner’s land: and with sion was first solicited and obtained, and the 
such arbitrary violence was this order carried petitioner was accordingly refused, not having 
into (effect, that his aid-de-camp ordered the sued for such permission ; the petitioner feels 
fences and inclosures thereon (if found in the he should have been guilty of a dereliction and 
way) to be thrown down, burnt, and destroyed: serious violation of duty to himself and others, 
that the petitioner received from major general could-he even for a moment have supposed such 
Swayne no previous intimation of his intended permission would not have been withheld from 
invasion and seizure of his property, or offer of him, to have submitted to, and sanctioned, this 
the smallest compensation ; neither has the pe- tyrannical assumption of unauthorized power, 
titioncr, or any other person having lawful au- as he humbly conceives the said chief justice 
thority, directly or indirectly, given the most had no option to refuse or grant this inheient 
distant sanction to this measure of unnecessary and immutable right to the meanest subject of 
and unjustifiable aggression; that he has also to the realm; and the petitioner begs leave to add, 
complain to the house of acts of similar vio- that it appears to him this doctrine is subver- 
lence, supported and countenanced by lieute- sive of the constitution, and against all manner 
want governor Ainslie, that have been recently of forms, principles, ptactices, and rules of law, 
perpetrated on other lands belonging to the pe- equity, and justice, as rendering the tenure on 
titioncr, and on which,Jie now resides; that he which the security of our persons, properties, 
presumes respectfully to represent to the house, and reputations, are held, uncertain, and solely 
that he should have sought redress for those, at the discretion and capricious will and plea- 
and many other injuries he has sustained in his sure of one man; that the petitioner thus de¬ 
personal property and reputation, by an appeal prived of his birth-right, and stripped of his- 
to the supreme and only court of judicature in property and privileges as a British subject, ap- 
Cape Breton, empowered to hear and deter- pealed to lieutenant-governor Ainslie, his Ma- 
mine such causes of action, but for the following jesty’s representative in that island, for justice, 
reasons, which he confidently trusts will be protection and support; but this he was pleased 
deemed by the house conclusive and satisfac- peremptoi ily to refuse, unless, as the lieutenant- 
tory: first, that the honourable Archibald Charles governor informed the petitioner, lord Bathurst, 
Dodd, chief justice and only judge in the su- to whom he had referred the petitioner’s com- 
preme court, and president of the colonial coun- plaint, should determine that the petitioner might 
cil, from partial and interested motives, did, be permitted to enjoy and receive the piotec- 
with very few exceptions, suggest, prepare, and tion of the laws of his country; and the peti- 
procure to be passed, all those orders that more tioncr humbly and respectfully implores that 
immediately militate against the constitutional the bouse will be pleased to direct that an early 
laws of England, and the liberties and proper- inquiry be made, and restore and secure to him 
ties of the subject, as pledged and secured to those rights, of which he has been so unjustly 
the colony by his Majesty; secondly, that al- deprived, and grant to him such further relief in 
though in an action commenced by the collector the premises as to the wisdom and justice of the 
of the provincial revenue, against the son-in-law house shall seem meet.” 
of the said chief justice, tor money due under Marriages of the Royal Dukes.] The 
an ordinance he had vei y recently advised major- report of the committee on the Prince Regent’s 
genei al Swayne to revive (notwithstanding it message was brought up. On the motion for 
had been previously voted by the council un- the second reading of die resolution for an ad- 
lawful and oppressive), he, in November Term, ditional grant of 600o/. a year to the duke of 
1816, adjudged this order (as being a tax) not Cambridge, 

binding on the people, but soon discovering Mr. Lumbton said, he had intended to make 
this decision had given great dissatisfaction to some observations on the subject of the grants 
lieutenant-governor Ainslie, he shordy after ad- to the royal dukes, but he would not press them 
vised the magistrates to enforce otner oidi- on the house, 
nances, imposing a general tax upon the inha- The resolution was then agreed to. 
bitants by compulsive means, but refused him- On the second leading of the resolution for 
self to comply when required by the proper granting 6000/. a year to the duchess of Cum- 
officer; however, a few days after that refusal, berland, 

lie again, publicly in open court, announced the Earl Gower said, he had every reason to 
legality of those orders, and in his ardent zeal believe that it would give satisfaction to the 
to please, in March Term, 1817, went so far as house to know, that her royal highness the 
to stigmatize those who doubted their validity duchess of Cumberland had determined to ac- 
as evil disposed or disaffected persons; thirdly, cept the provision which the house had been 
that the said chief justice has assumed to him- pleased to make for her. The first impression 
self the arbitrary, unconstitutional, partial, and on the mind of her royal highness was, that 
dangerous discretionary authority, of extra-ju- although it was impossible for her not to feel a 
dicially refusing to allow any person the neces- grateful sense of the kindness of the house, yet 
*ay privilege of commencing or instituting any from delicacy she ought not to accept of the 
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provision, lest, by concurring in any measure of 
that nature, 6he might appear to be separating 
her own interests from those of her husband. 
But, as it was the anxious desire of his royal 
highness the dujie of Cumberland, that what¬ 
ever might happen to him her royal highness 
should be amply provided for, she nad made to 
the wish of the duke a sacrifice of that feeling 
to which he had alluded. Her royal highness, 
while she had the highest sense of the kindness 
of the house, hoped and ti usted that she might 
never become a burden on a people by whom 
she had been treated with so much generosity. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that her royal high¬ 
ness had felt a repugnance to accepting the 
grant; but she had yielded to the entreaties and 
judgment of her husband. If it had been any 
thing directly advantageous to herself, she 
would not, perhaps, have accepted it; but as it 
was with reference to an event which she hoped 
would never occur, she hud received it as a 
mark of the respect of the house. 

Mr. Wynn said, that according to the ancient 
practice in cases of this kind, it would be pro¬ 
per that these grants should be charged on the 
hereditary revenue of the crown, instead of the 
consolidated fund, as was intended. 

Lord Castlereugh said, that a proper arrange¬ 
ment would be made on that point. 

Cotton F actoiues Bill.] Lord Stanley 
presented a petition from seveial cotton manu¬ 
facturers, complaining of calumnious statements 
in a pamphlet, which had been carefully kept 
concealed from them, and had been put into the 
hands of such members only as were deemed 
favouiable to the bill. The petitioners were 
anxious that the hon. baronet, by postponing 
his measure for some time, might give them an 
opportunity of vindicating their character. 

Sir R. Peel said, that if the persons who pub¬ 
lished the pamphlet had erred, that had nothing 
to do with his bill. 

Mr. Cur oven thought that the publication had 
a good deal to do with the subject, as it occa¬ 
sioned a considerable impression on the minds 
of some. The object now was, to know whe¬ 
ther the hon. baronet would agree to postpone 
his bill some time longer, or consent to the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee up stairs for farther 
examination. The petitioners said, they could 
produce the opinions of different medical men in 
their favour, in contradiction to the assertions 
made. The measure proposed was one of great 
importance to manufacturers. If the house le¬ 
gislated respecting cotton manufacturers, they 
must be called upon, time after time, to do so 
with all other branches of trade. It was quite 
a new principle to legislate in this manner be¬ 
tween parent and child. The whole body of 
manufacturers and labourers should have an 
opportunity of giving their opinions. It was 
possible that, in some cases, the hours of labour 
might be too long (hear , hear) ; but that was 
occasioned by the parties themselves. He might 
venture to add, that what had already been said 
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on the subject would be enough to occasion any 
necessary remedy without the passing of the 
bill. (Hear.) 

Mr. Brougham wished to call the attention of 
the house to the prayer of the petition, which 
requested the house to pause, and defer their 
proceedings, after discussions on the subject 
session after session, merely because some per¬ 
sons had drawn up a statement unfavourable to 
the petitioners. A similar attempt was made on 
Mr. Pitt, in 1804, respecting the slave trade, in 
consequence of some publication of which he 
could not say he approved; but Mr. Pitt said, 
that it might as well be requested that the house 
should suspend its proceedings, because a speech 
had been delivered which some one might think 
it necessary to answer. 

Lord Lasce/les said, he happened to know 
that this bill proceeded out of that evidence 
which had been clandestirtelv circulated. The 
evidence taken in is 16 had Lain dormant till 
other evidence was circulated among members. 
If this system were to be permitted, of col¬ 
lecting clandestine information for the purpose 
of circulation, neither character nor property in 
the country would be safe. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he did not know one 
member who had been operated on by any other 
evidence than that taken in the committee. He 
would forego every particle of evidence that 
was not taken by the committee, and contend, 
that there was more than enough to satisfy every 
member of the necessity for this bill. With 
respect to the persons accused of getting up sur¬ 
reptitious evidence, it ought to be borne in 
mind, that they could not have any interested 
motives, and that those whom they opposed 
were interested in their pioceedings from be¬ 
ginning to end. 

Mr. Phillips contended, that it was indecent 
for such a publication, containing such accusa¬ 
tions, to be drawn up, and then circulated only 
among certain members, for a particular object, 
while it so grossly attacked individuals. The 
Manchester gentlemen who had signed this pe¬ 
tition could not at first get a sight of the pam¬ 
phlet : they applied to the printer at Manches¬ 
ter fora copy of it, on the 14th of April. The 
persons who had been accused were the parties 
who had been precluded from seeing the pam¬ 
phlet. The petitioners begged that gentlemen 
would take sufficient time to examine into the 
real shite of the manufactories, before they legis¬ 
lated on their management. Let the house be 
acquainted with all the facts, and not proceed 
in the dark. (Hear.) 

Mr. F. Robinson expressed his wish that gen¬ 
tlemen could agree to postpone the discussion 
of the merits of the bill. The petition had 
given rise to a warmth of debate, however 
natural it might be, which was not favourable 
to a fair consideration. 

The petition was oidcredto lie on the table. 

The house then resolved itself into a com¬ 
mittee o« the bill. On that clause being read. 
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which limited the hour.s of labour for children 
under sixteen years of age, to twelve hours and 
a half, including an hour and a half for meals. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he could not but admire 
the sensibility and feeling which had done so 
much for these poor children, but as he thought 
that children of nine years of age were unable 
to sustain labour as long as those of fourteen or 
sixteen years, he should propose, that there 
should be two classes, one containing those from 
nine to twelve, the other those from twelve to 
sixteen. 

Sir R. Peel said, he was anxious to do what 
was practicable towards ameliorating the con¬ 
dition of these child) cn, but he was afraid, that 
to make greater alterations than he had done 
would be very inconvenient to those that car¬ 
ried on the trade, and might injure the trade 
itself. He trusted, therefore, that the house 
would allow the bill to proceed with the clause 
as it stood at present. 

Mr. Philips said, that he had, by a miscon¬ 
ception of the course of proceeding, abstained 
from discussing the principle on the previous 
stage of the bill. To that principle he objected, 
but if it were sanctioned by the house, he should 
propose amendments which would render the 
details less objectionable. But, till that principle 
were sanctioned, he would not bring forward 
those amendments, and he should therefore re¬ 
serve himself for the discussion on the repoi t. 

Lord Lascelles said, he believed the time for 
considering the principle of the bill was passed. 
It had been expected that he would oppose it, 
and he certainly thought it due to himself to 
state, that he had not done what he should have 
done. With regard to the bill itself, he did not 
consider it at all as it respected the interest of 
the spinners. The most proper mode, in his 
opinion, for coming fairly to a conclusion on 
the bill, would be to give an opportunity for 
those parties to be heard who had statements to 
make on the subject. He did expect that that 
would be done, for he thought it only justice to 
all concerned. Every parent was the natural 
guardian of his child. It was too much, per¬ 
haps, to take that guardianship out of the pa¬ 
rent’s hands, by the interference of that house. 
If a parent derived assistance to the amount of 
eight shillings from his child’s labour, it might 
seem cruel and unjust to deprive him of it. This 
interference with free labour appeared to him 
the most objectionable circumstance connected 
with this measure; but his real wish was, that 
the parties accused should have an opportunity 
of justifying themselves. ( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. F. Robinson was sorry that the motion 
made by an hon. gentleman opposite had diop- 
ped, because there had yet been no discussion on 
the principle of this bill, although such a discus¬ 
sion was essential to the right understanding of 
the measure. He knew not, in the present shape 
of the question, how to come to any decision. 
Jdgny gentlemen had left the house with an un¬ 
derstanding that no discussion was to take place 
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I on the several clauses of the bill. If the discus¬ 
sion did not take place on the clause now read, 

! which, in fact, involved the whole principle of 
the bill, he should move an amendment that the 
chairman leave the chair. 

Mr. Wynn said, that' if the chairman were 
now to leave the chair, it would put an end to 
the bill altogether; but if he were to report pro¬ 
gress, and to ask leave to sit again, it would 
afford an opportunity of discussing the principle 
of the bill afterwards, on the question that the 
speaker leave the chair. 

Mr. Robinson by no means wished to put an 
end to the bill, and, therefore, he adopted the 
amendment, that the chairman report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. Peel was unwilling to accede to the pro¬ 
posed delay, and principally because the bill, 
being of a popular nature ana affecting the la¬ 
bouring classes, excited much interest out of 
doors. It was not desirable to protract a mea¬ 
sure of such a description for many reasons, and 
chiefly because, in the present instance, a false 
idea might be entertained of the cause of delay. 
The objections to the bill were limited to the 
clause now read; for the objections to other 
clauses had been withdrawn. Any discussion 
upon the principle might, therefore, take place 
now on the reading of that clause. All those 
who had left the house might be presumed to 
be favourable to the bill. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that as one of the friends 
of the bill, he had no objection to any arrange¬ 
ment which would ensure a full aiscussion, 
without compromising the object of the bill 
itself. But it appeared to him that objection to 
the principle of the bill, in reality, there was 
none. On the ground of principle, it was as 
much an interference with parental authority to 
say children should not work under five as to 
say they should not,work under nine years of 
age, yet to some regulation on this subject no 
one objected. He could not see any reason 
why the Lill should not go through a com¬ 
mittee, but, if the opposers of the bill thought 
they thus lost any advantage, he had no objec¬ 
tion to take the discussion on another stage. 

Sir /. Newport thought the bill should now 
go through a committee, as he did not see what 
advantage the opposers of the bill would thus 
forego. They might discuss the principle on 
any subsequent stage, and he thought it expe¬ 
dient that a bill which affected, and conse¬ 
quently agitated, a laige portion of the commu¬ 
nity, should suffer as little delay as possible. 

Mr. Blackburn wished that the bill should be 
discussed in a full house, as it was a matter of 
great importance to the community, and espe¬ 
cially to the county of Lancaster. 

Mr. Huskissoti regretted that a bill so im¬ 
portant had been allowed to pass thus far with¬ 
out discussion. The objection to the principle 
must be first disposed of, and if that objection 
were unsuccessful, then, it would be of import¬ 
ance to alter the bill in a committee, in order t« 
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make it more acceptable to those interested in 
it. It seemed, therefore, necessary to have the 
bill recommitted. He lamented the delay, be¬ 
cause the bill ought to be disposed of as soon, 
as possible; but no substantial progress could 
be made to-day. 

Lord Stanley said, he was no party to the 
delay of the discussion on the principle of the 
bill. He had understood the commitment to be 
only pro forma. His sole view had been to re¬ 
fer the subject to a committee up stairs. Much 
alteration was required in the bill. The limita¬ 
tion of hours was extremely improper and ex¬ 
tremely injurious. 

Mr. Peel said, there could be nothing more 
futile than these discussions on the course of 
proceeding. The hon. gentleman had some 
amendments to propose, by which he conceived 
the bill would be improved. Why could he 
not now propose those amendments, reserving to 
himself the right of opposing the principle here¬ 
after l 

Mr. Philips objected to the bill, because it 
would really injure those whom it pretended to 
benefit. Tne subject had occupied his mind 
for twenty-live years, and he was convinced 
that legislative interference would do more 
harm than good. The management of manu¬ 
factories was gradually improving without such 
interference. He would offer no modification 
of the bill till it was decided whether there 
should be a bill at all. If there should be a bill, 
he would endeavour to make it as little mischiev¬ 
ous as possible. 

Sir T. Acland thought that any modifications 
or improvements might be now proposed, and 
the discussion on the principle could take place 
on the report. By this means the present dis¬ 
cussion would not be lost. He considered it a 
great evil, and a great inconvenience, that dis¬ 
cussions both on the piinciple and on the whole 
merits of a measure should take place on the 
presenting of petitions. 

Mr. Canning said that, besides the friends of 
the bill and the opposers of the bill, there was 
another class in the house, and he was one of 
them, who were very desirous indeed to hear a 
discussion of this subject. He had hitherto 
heard nothing respecting this bill. This was 
not; from inattention, but from aversion to dis¬ 
cussions that arose on the presenting of peti¬ 
tions, a practice on which the hon. baronet had 
justly animadverted. Discussion consisted of 
aigument, and of the warmth excited by argu¬ 
ment. The discussions on petitions contained 
all the warmth, and had no argument. {A laugh.) 
If ever he came to the house without prejudice 
respecting any subject, it was with respect to 
this subject. The only prejudice he felt was, 
the conviction resulting from all speculations on 
political economy, in favour of non-interference 
in contracts between man and man. But that 
degree, not of prejudice, but of disinclination, 
was, by mere examination, he would not say, 
changed, but become the ground of much desire 
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to hear discussion upon the subject. But the 
more he considered it, the more disposed he 
was for the discussion, and the more he ex¬ 
pected a full discussion on the principle of the 
bill, before it should go through a committee, 
by those whose information ana experience en¬ 
abled them to understand all the parts of the 
question. He thought it improper to make 
amendments before tne discussion of the prin¬ 
ciple, because they would be mad£ at random, 
and without a fixed object. The subject was 
itself of a very delicate and complicated nature, 
and its consequences deserved much considera¬ 
tion. He did not say any thing decisive on the 
question; but it ought to be examined with 
great caution and coolness. The bill had, some¬ 
how or other, slipped from under them, with¬ 
out the necessary discussion, and it must there¬ 
fore be brought back again to them. 

The bill was then reported, and recommitted, 
for Monday next. 

Irish Miscellaneous Services.] On the 
motion of Mr. Peel the house resolved itself into 
a committee of supply. 

Mr. Peel then rose and observed, that in sub¬ 
mitting the estimates for the Irish miscellaneous 
service, he did not think it necessary to enter 
into any details with regard to the various items' 
of which they were composed. If any dif¬ 
ference of opinion should be indicated upon any 
particular point, he should be willing to post¬ 
pone for the present the grant to which it re¬ 
ferred. It was not his intention to propose any 
but the ordinary votes, and of those there was 
but one case in which any addition was made. 
He had stated last year, that there was a re¬ 
duction in the aggregate expenditure under 
this head of the public service, as compared 
with former years, of 123,000/., and he had 
now to state that a farther decrease had 
been effected to the amount of 10 , 000 /. He 
was not disposed to move for any additional 
sum to the charitable institutions in Ireland, be¬ 
cause he had seen reason to entertain consider¬ 
able doubts of their policy and utility. He 
feared that, whilst they collected in a particular 
spot a great mass of wretchedness, they liad not 
the means of extending relief to the increased 
number of applicants who crowded to them un¬ 
der a false impression that there relief was 
certainly to be found. (Hear, hear.) It would 
be seen, that upon some particular items a dimi¬ 
nution had taken place, whilst a very small 
comparative addition had been made. He should 
now conclude by moving his first lesolution, 
“ that a sum not exceeding 38,331/. British cur¬ 
rency nett be granted to his Majesty, for de¬ 
fraying the expense of supporting the Protestant 
charter schools of Ireland, for one year, ending 
the 5th of January, 1819.” 

Sir J. Newport animadverted upon the amount 
of this sum, for the education of only 2430 
children. Such a sum, well applied, would 
serve to educate a much greater number. Blit 
of this sum, no less than 700Q/. was allowed for 
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officers of the several institutions, namely, for 
masters, ushers, and catechists. To the grant 
for catechists he particularly objected; because 
he thought, where the clergy of the established 
church nad, in many instances, so little to do, 
the parish rectors should act as catechists at 
those schools. He was free to confess, that the 
system upon which those schools weie con¬ 
ducted had undergone considerable improve- 
ments, in consequence of the discussions which 
had taken place upon the subject since the 
Union 5 and among those improvements was the 
removal of the absurd regulation which exclud- 
ed all the children of protestants. But still far¬ 
ther improvement was necessary; and he threw 
out those observations, not with any view to 
hostile opposition, but in the hope of extracting 
observations from others, and of directing the 
attention of the house to the subject. 

Sir George Hill assured the hon. baronet that 
manyimprovements had been adopted, and others 
were in progress, in consequence of the recom¬ 
mendations of the commissioners who were ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the subject. There 
were 36 schools in the whole, and to each of 
them the office of a catechist or examiner was 
attached, the duties of that office being dis¬ 
charged by the curate of the parish. 

Mr. Peel said, the committee should under¬ 
stand, that the sum in question was applicable 
to the clothing and maintenance, as well as to 
the education, of the children. 

Mr. Grattan said, that these charter schools, 
in their original construction, were bad. Thesys 
tem, however, under the vigilance of public opi¬ 
nion, had been much improved. If the ques¬ 
tion was, whether protestant schools, under a 
principle of proselytism, ought to be supported 
by parliament, he should object to it, but as it 
was an old grant, improving in its operation, 
and capable, by being watched, of being ren¬ 
dered more beneficial, he should not oppose it. 

The resolution was agreed to; after which 
the other usual annual grants for Ireland were 
put and carried, without discussion. 

Pardons under the Great Seal Bijli,.] 
This bill was read a second time and ordered to 
be printed. 

British Museum— Dr. Burney’s Library.] 
Mr. Bankes brought up the following report, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed.—“ The committee to whom the peti¬ 
tion of the trustees of the British Museum, sub¬ 
mitting to the house the propriety of purchasing 
the collection of the late Dr. Burney for the 
use of the public, was referred, have directed 
their attention, in the first place, to inquiring 
into the component parts or principal classes of 
literature, of which this library consists; se¬ 
condly, into their value; and thirdly, as to the 
importance of purchasing the whole at the pub¬ 
lic charge for the purpose of adding it to the 
collection now existing in the British Museum, 
having ascertained that Dr. Burney’s executor 
was unwilling to separate one portion from the 
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rest, or to treat for the sale of the collection 
otherwise than as entire and undivided.—One 
of the large classes consists of manuscripts of 
classical and other ancient authors; among 
which that of Homer’s Iliad, formerly belonging 
to Mr. Townley, holds the first place in the 
estimation of all the very competent judges who' 
were examined by your committee ; although 
not supposed to be older than the latter part of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth 
century, it is considered as being of the earliest 
date of the MSS. of Homer’s Iliad known to 
scholars, and may be rated as superior to any 
other which now exists, at feast in England; it 
is also extremely rich in scholia, which have 
been hitherto but partially explored.—There are 
two copies of the series of Greek orators, pro¬ 
bably written in the fourteenth or fifteenth cen¬ 
turies, of which that upon vellum was brought 
to this country by Mr. Cripps and Dr. Clarke, 
and is esteemed as extremely valuable; an ac¬ 
count of the orations contained in it was drawn 
up by Dr. Raine, late master of the Charter¬ 
house, and of the collations which he had made 
in comparing it with the Aldine edition.—This 
manuscript of the rhetoricians is indeed one of 
the most important manuscripts ever introduced 
into this country, because it supplies more la¬ 
cuna: than any other manuscript; there is con¬ 
tained in it a portion of Isseus which has never 
been printed: there is only one printed oration 
of Lycurgus in existence, which is imperfect, 
and this manuscript completes it; there is also 
an oration of Dinarchus which may be com¬ 
pleted from this manuscript. Among the rarer 
manuscripts in the collection, there are two 
beautiful copies of the Greek gospels, of the 
tenth and twelfth centuries. The Geography of 
Ptolemy is another of the finest MSS. enriched 
with maps, which although not older than the 
fifteenth century, yet, from the circumstance of 
all the other known copies of this work in the 
original language being in the collection of dif¬ 
ferent public libraries abroad, the possession of 
this copy is rendered particularly desirable. 
There is likewise a valuable Latin manuscript of 
the comedies of Plautus, written in the four¬ 
teenth century, containing twenty plays; which 
is a much larger number than the copies already 
in the museum, or those in foreign libraries in 
general contain, most of which have only six or 
eight, and few, comparatively speaking, more 
than twelve plays. A beautiful and correct ma¬ 
nuscript of Callimachus of the fifteenth century; 
a very fine copy of Pappus Alexandrinus’ col¬ 
lection of Mathematical Treatises, of similar 
date; and a manuscript of the Asinus Aureus of 
A^uleius, an author of extreme rarity, deserve 
also particular notice. The whole number of 
manuscripts amounts to about 385, but those 
above mentioned are the most important and 
valuable.—Exclusive of the mamiTcripts already 
noticed, there is a very large number of memo¬ 
randa and criticisms, in Dr. Burney’s own hand, 
(exclusive of the Fragments Scenic* Graeca,and 
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books with Dr. Burney’s own notes;) three or 
four articles of which seem nearly prepared for 
the press. In this part of the collection, there 
are several small lexicons of the Greek dialects, 
with numerous remarks on ancient authors; the 
merit of which, though certainly considerable, 
can only be thoroughly appreciated by patient 
investigation.—There are also many original 
letters of Isaac Casaubon, who maintained an ex¬ 
tensive correspondence with many of the learned 
men of his time, whose letters to Casaubon have 
never been published. — Among the printed 
books, the whole number of which is from ! 
13,000 to 14,000 volumes, the most distinguished 
branch consists of the collection of Greek dra¬ 
matic authors, which are arranged so as to pre¬ 
sent every diversity of text ana commentary at 
one view ; each play being bound up singly, 
and in so complete but expensive a manner', that 
it has occasioned the sacrifice of two copies of 
every edition, and in some instances of such edi¬ 
tions as are very rare: the same auarigement 
has also been adopted with regard to Hatpocra- 
tion, and some of the Greek gr ammarians; and 
both the editions of and annotations upon Te- 
rentianus Maurus, are particularly copious and 
complete. It appears indeed that this collection 
contains the first edition of every Greek classic, 
and several of the scarcest among the Latins, 
and that the series of grammarians, lexico¬ 
graphers, and philological writers, in both lan¬ 
guages, is unusually complete. The books are 
represented to be generally in good though not 
in what may be styled brilliant condition; the 
whole having been collected by Dr. Burney him¬ 
self, from the different great libraries which liave 
been of late years brought to sale, beginning 
chiefly with the Pinelli collection.—To enable 
the house to form an opinion upon this branch 
of the collection, your committee subjoin the 
words of one of the witnesses, whom they 
examined; who says, ‘ The great feature of 
this eminent scholar’6 library, is that part which 
relates to Greek literature, whether ancient or 
more recent. In this respect it is probably the 
most complete ever assembled by any man, as 
it comprises all the materials requisite for clas¬ 
sical criticism. In Latin Classics, and in the 
criticism connected with Roman literature, it is 
not so copious as in the Greek; but neverthe¬ 
less it contains a number of rare and valuable 
books, which would considerably enrich die 
stores deposited in the museum.’—The same 
witness, with reference to the collection of me¬ 
moranda above alluded to, further says, ‘ Tht- 
books with manuscript notes may be divided 
into three portions: first, those which have 
their margins more or less crowded with re¬ 
marks, collations, &c. in the hand-writing of 
many very eminent scholars, viz. Bentley, Bur- 
mann, Casaubon, &c.; secondly, the books with 
manuscript notes by Dr. Burney. The greater 
portion or the books thus enridhed, are die Greek 
tragedians and the ancient Greek lexicographers. 
To illustrate the Greek drama, and to add to the 
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stores of the ancient lexicographers, Dr. Buf- 
ney seems to have directed tne greatest portion 
of his industry, and to any future edition these 
remarks and additions would prove a most inte¬ 
resting acquisition. Another important portion 
of this collection may be called the Variorum 
Collection; this is, perhaps, one of the most re¬ 
markable series of books in the whole library; 
in it, Dr. Burney has so brought together tne 
comments and notes of many celebrated scholars 
upon several Greek, and particularly the dra¬ 
matic writers, that at one view may be seen 
almost all that has been said in illustration of 
each author; it extends to about 800 volumes 
in folio and quarto. One portion of this re¬ 
markable collection consists of a regular series 
of 170 volumes, entided Fragnienta Scenica 
Graeca, which comprises all the remains of the 
Greek dramatists, in number not less than 300, 
wheresoever diey could be tiaced.”—The great 
copiousness of Dr. Burney’s library in Greek 
literature, may be collected at once from the 
following comparative statement of the editions 
of several authors, in that collection and in the 
library of the British Museum. 


AUTHORS, 

&c. 

BRITISH 

MUSEUM. 

DOCIOR 
BURNEY. 

Works entire or in part. 

Editions. 

Editions . 

AEschylus. 

13 

47 

Anacreon. 

17 

26 

Anthologia. 

19 

30 

Apollonius Rhodius . . 

4 

12 

Archimedes. 

2 

5 

Aiistxnetus. 

3 

6 

Aristophanes .... 

23 

74 

Athenaeus ..... 

6 

10 

Athenagoras ..... 

4 

9 

Callimachus. 

7 

16 

Chrysoloras . . , . . 

2 

16 

Demetrius Phalereus . . 

4 

10 

Demophilus .... 

2 

5 

Demosthenes .... 

IS 

50 

Dion Nicxus .... 

- , 

2 

Etymologicum Magnum. 

2 

S 

Euripides. 

46 

166 

Gaza. 

1 

21 

Gnomici Scriptores . . 

6 

14 

Gregorius Corinthus . . 

1 

3 

Gregorius Nazianzenus . 

14 

28 

Homer. 

45 

87 

Isocrates. 

11 

SO 

Sophocles. 

16 

102 


Another and a very different branch of this 
collection comprises a numerous and rare series 
of Newspapers, from 1 603 to the present time, 
amounting in the whole to 700 volumes, which 
is more ample than any other that is supposed 
to be extant. A large collection of between 
300 and 400 volumes in quarto, containing ma¬ 
terials for a History of the Stage, from 1660 to 
the present time, and particulars relating to 
the biography of actors, and persons connected 
with the stage, may be classed after thefe c^ily 
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journals.*—-Dr. Burney’s collection of Prints has 
been principally made with reference to this ob¬ 
ject, comprising the most complete scries that 
probably exists of theatrical portraits; beginning 
in the latter part of queen Elizabeth’sreign, which 
is the period of our earliest engravers of por¬ 
traits, such as Geminie, Ilogenburgh, Elstracke, 
and the three Passes, and continued to the pre¬ 
sent time. The number of these theatrical en¬ 
gravings is about 5000, many of which are 
Bound together in ten volumes; besides these, 
there arc about 2000 other engraved portraits, 
principally of authors, commentators, and other 
learned persons.—With respect to the value of 
the manuscripts, the Homer is rated by the dif¬ 
ferent witnesses at from 600/. to 800/. and one 
of them supposed it might even reach so high a 
price as 1000 /.; the Gieek Rhetoricians are 
estimated at from 340/. to 500/.; the larger copy 
of the Greek Gospels at 200/.; the Geography 
of Ptolemy at 65/. and the copy of Plautus at 
50/. One witness estimates the whole of the 
ancient manuscripts at upwards of 2500/.; and 
an eminent bookseller at 3000 /. The set of 
newspapers, from the year 1603 to the present 
time, is valued at from 900 guineas to 1000 .— 
The books with manuscript notes, together with 
Dr. Burney’s Variorum Compilation, including 
the Fragmenta Scenica Grasca, are estimated by 
one at 1000 /. and by another as high as 1340 /.; 
who likewise computes the materials for the 
History of the Stage at HO/. —The Prints arc 
judged to be worth the sum of 450/.; and the 
bookseller above referred to, who has examined 
the whole (except the engravings) for the pur 
pose of enabling the present proprietor to set a 
value upon them, estimates the printed books 
in the library at 9000/., some other books in his 
study adjoining, and a great number of tracts, at 
500/.; and the whole, exclusive of the prints, 
at 14,500/.—A considerable expense would ne¬ 
cessarily attend the selling of this, or any other 
library by public auction, which usually amounts 
either to 15 or I7i per cent, upon the gross 
produce of the sale; but your committee having 
questioned the last witness alluded to, Mr. 
Payne, found it to be his opinion that the net 
money price of the library in question, after 
deducting all expenses, might amount to 14 , 500 /. 
—The persons examined by your committee, 
as being particularly competent to assist them 
in forming their judgment, have been, Henry 
Ellis, esq. the reverend Henry H. Baber, and 
Mr. Smith, from the British Museum; Richard 
Heber, eiq. the reverend T. F. Dibdin, the reve¬ 
rend J. Cleaver Banks, Mr. Payne, and Mr. 
Evans: the substance of whose testimony, your 
committee have endeavoured to put the house 
in possession of.—The importance of acquiring 
for the British Museum, a library stored with 
such literary treasures as have been enumerated, 
is sufficiently apparent from what has been 
already stated; but it is obvious, that in pur¬ 
chasing the entire collection, much more will be 
bought than it wili be necessary to retain; and 
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that a considerable number of tlie printed books, 
being duplicates of those already m die British 
Museum, must be sold again; and that this can¬ 
not be done otherwise than at the expense of 
17.J per cent, upon the produce of such sales, 
whatever the amount may be. It is also to be 
borne in mind, that even if the purchase should be 
completed without delay, these duplicates could 
not be sorted and examined, so as to bring them 
to sale in the course of the present session. — 
Your committee therefore suggest, that, for the 
ensuing year, the net amount of such sale (which 
may be estimated at from 3000 /. to 4000 /.) 
should so far be refunded to the public, as to 
go in diminution of the annual grant to the Bri¬ 
tish Museum; and also, that, m consideration 
of so ample and costly an accession being made 
to the existing stock of books, it may be proper 
to suspend or reduce, for a time, the annual 
grant of 1000 /. to the book fund, with the ex¬ 
ception of such parts of that annual sum as are 
applied in subscriptions to woiks now in the 
progress of publication.—Upon the whole mat¬ 
ter, your committee venture to recommend as 
the result of the best consideration which they 
have bestowed both upon the importance and 
just value of the entire collection, that the pro¬ 
prietor, being ready to dispose of it for the sum 
of 13 , 500 /. it will be a very material addition to 
the public stock of literature, and purchased at 
a price which cannot be deemed unreasonable.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , April 20. 

Piuvately Stealing Bile.] This bill 
was brought up from the commons by Sir Sa¬ 
muel Romilly, and read a first time. 

State of the Cuurency.] The Earl of 
Lauderdale rose to move, that a committee be 
appointed to inquire into the state of the cur¬ 
rency of the country. lie said, he certainly 
did not proceed to the task he had undertaken 
without a sense of the difficulties which stood 
in his way, in calling upon their lordships to 
consider this question, as it was a subject to 
which many of their lordships had probably 
paid no particular attention, and on which they 
might, therefore, suppose he could not easily 
make himself understood; and because it was 
also a subject, with respect to which others of 
their lordships, having been disappointed in the 
results they expected, might think no accurate 
conclusion could be drawn; though, in fact, he 
could assert, that there was no question on 
which more certainty could be obtained. There 
was another difficulty arising from the nature of 
the subject itself, and which consisted in the 
propriety of entering into some minute details, 
with the view to a full explanation. On the 
other hand, he was aware that it was quite im¬ 
possible to command attention to a speech 
founded chiefly on a dry detail of figures. When 
a much younger man than he now was, he re¬ 
collected that the father of a noble lord who sat 
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near him (the Marquis of Lansdowne) had advised 
him always to avoid, as far as possible, resort¬ 
ing to figures when he addressed a public assem¬ 
bly; ana his own experience had since con¬ 
vinced him of the propriety of that advice. It 
would, therefore, be his study to engage their 
lordships* attention as little as possible to details 
of that sort. If he should fail in making any 
part of the subject sufficiently clear, he was 
confident that his noble friends who might fol¬ 
low him would amply supply the deficiency. 
When he first gave notice of tne motion he was 
now about to submit to their lordships, it was 
his intention to have entered at considerable 
length into the state of the currency, with the 
view of demonstrating the necessity of imme¬ 
diately resorting to cash payments. In conse¬ 
quence of the gold coin having disappeared, he 
meant to have in particular recalled their lord- 
ships’ attention to the state of the mint regula¬ 
tions, in order to shew, that though the Bank 
had reduced the quantity of their notes in cir¬ 
culation to the amount which circulated before 
the restriction took place, and that though the 
country banks had also limited their circulation 
to even a lower scale than before that period, 
still, under the present regulations of the mint, 
it would have been impossible for the Bank to 
have paid in specie. If he could have had any 
doubt on this subject before, he must have felt 
his opinion confirmed by the proceedings of 
ministers since notice of his motion haabeen 
given. He alluded to the declared intention of 
renewing the-Bank restriction act, and the 
scheme for making country bankers deposit stock 
or exchequer bills for the notes they might issue 
under the value of 5/. With the knowledge of 
these proceedings before the house, it would be 
impossible for their lordships, if they did not 
mean to desert their duty to the public, to re¬ 
frain from inquiring into the important subject 
he now wished to bring immediately under their 
consideration. In doing this he should find it 
necessary, in the first place, to consider how 
far it was necessary that the Bank restriction 
act should be renewed and continued for another 
year. He was prepared to shew, that the rea¬ 
sons which had been assigned dor its renewal 
were unfounded; that the Bank might have 
returned to payments in specie, were it not 
for the departure which had been made from 
that ancient system on which the superiority of 
this country with respect to currency was for¬ 
merly founded; and that, though the Bank had 
taken every step which might otherwise have 
been necessary, it would have been perfectly 
impossible, under the present mint regulations, 
to resume cash payments. With regard to the 
reasons assigned for continuing the restriction, 
he was never more surprised than when he 
heard foreign loans stated as the principal, or 
indeed, almost the sole reason, coupled with the 
assertion that there was nothing in the internal 
situation of the country that rendered the mea¬ 
sure necessary. He should, however, shewQhat 
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the only reason was, the internal situation of the 
country, created as it was by the measures of 
ministers. But here he could not help asking 
their lordships to consider in what situation 
this country was placed when this great ques¬ 
tion—one of the most important which a legis¬ 
lature could be called upon to decide—was no 
longer to be left to the judgment of parliament, 
but was made to depend on the caprice of fo¬ 
reign powers ? Was it to be henceforth a maxim, 
that when the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia, or the legislative assemblies of France 
chose to undertake certain financial operations, 
the Bank of England must suspend payments 
in cash ? Were this to be maintained, there would 
be an end of the power of the British parliament 
with respect to one of the most imnoitant ob¬ 
jects of legislation, and no hope could be enter¬ 
tained of the restoration of that solid system of 
currency on which the commerce ana wealth 
of the British empire had been founded. For¬ 
tunately, however, the proposition could not 
be maintained, for it had no foundation in 
truth. In the first place, he denied the fact 
that foreign loans ever had or could have the 
effect which had been attributed to them. 
He knew that endeavours had been made to 
support the opinion he opposed, by reference 
to the opinion expressed by the Bank direc¬ 
tors, with respect to a proposed loan, in 1797, 
of 3 , 000 , 000 /. to the Emperor. They expressed 
an apprehension of injurious consequences if 
that loan were to be negotiated; but would 
the noble lord opposite venture to say that any 
loan had been the cause of the Bank restriction ? 
To be satisfied on this point, their lordships 
had only to look at the evidence taken before 
the committee appointed to inquire into the 
facts. They would find, from the examination 
of the Bank directors, that the gold transmitted 
to Austria, in consequence of the loan of 1795, 
did not exceed 5pO,ooo/. Indeed, if their lord- 
ships took the trouble of examining the state of 
the exchanges at that time, they would find 
that it was perfectly impossible that gold could 
have been sent to Hamburgh without loss. This 
was clear from the evidence of Mr. Boyd. It 
could not be sent out without loss, when the 
exchange was at 34 par. It might be sent at 
‘2\ usance, with the exchange at 33.6; because 
then, in consequence of the interest, there would 
be a profit on the transaction; but an examina¬ 
tion of the tables would shew that this favour¬ 
able case for its exportation did not occur. In¬ 
deed, a report which was drawn up, he be¬ 
lieved, by the father of the noble lord opposite, 
proved, that during the two years in which the 
imperial loans had been negotiated, and large 
subsidies were paid, the remittances had not 
been made in cash, but in goods. It appeared 
that, in those years, the exports to Germany 
amounted to 8, 000 , 000 /., though usually they 
did not exceed 1 , 900 , 000 /. It appeared also, 
that those exports equalled all those that iyere • 
in the same time made to France, Flanders, and 
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Holland. Thus it was evident, that if their 
lordships considered what had been the effect 
of the Joaijs and subsidies of 1794 and 1795, 
they would find, that the remittances had been 
made almost entirely in goods, and not in bul¬ 
lion. Was it possible, then, that the noble earl 
Opposite could allege the loans now nego¬ 
tiating to be a reason for continuing the restric¬ 
tion, on the ground that it had been originally 
caused by the imperial Joan ? Nothing was more 
evident than that that loan had nothing to do 
With the measure. But if their lordships wished 
to know what had been the real cause of the 
restriction, they had only to look at the evi¬ 
dence of Mr. Giles and Mr. Bosanquet. Those 
gentlemen distinctly stated, that if all the ad¬ 
vances made by the Bank to government had 
been repaid, there would have been no occasion 
whatever to have resorted to that measure. 
Were their lordships, then, to believe that the 
cause was a different one from that which the 
Bank directors at the time, who were acquainted 
with all the circumstances, declared it to be ? 
They certainly were best acquainted with the 
real cause. In 1797, the Bank directors ap¬ 
peared to have imagined that the restriction act 
would be allowed to expire, and that they 
would have to return in the following year to 
payments in specie. The directors did not then 
affect to make their operations depend upon 
foreign loans, but made proper arrangements for 
the event they expected. There was a meeting 
at the Bank in October, in which the state of 
the advances to government was taken into 
consideration. The advances to government 
had amounted to 11,280,000/., but they were 
then found to be reduced to 4,278,000/.; so 
that the Bank, in the expectation of being 
obliged to pay their notes in cash, had com¬ 
pelled government, so early as the month of 
October, 1797, to pay up about 7 millions. 
Having said this much, he might safely stop 
here, and ask their lordships to reject any argu¬ 
ment for the continuation of the restriction 
founded on foreign loans; but he wished to 
state some considerations which would render 
the matter still more convincing. And here he 
would venture to state, as an indisputable propo¬ 
sition, that that man must be ignorant to a de¬ 
gree which would be disgraceful who believed 
it possible that this country would be drained 
of its specie if the Bank paid its notes, though 
all the powers in Europe were making loans, 
and all these loans were negotiated in England. 
He had stated this proposition in the broadest 
manner, and nothing was ever more capable of 
proof. It was not in gold alone that remittances 
were made by one country to another. In 
every well regulated commercial country it was 
fit that there should be circulation, consisting 
both of paper and of specie; but the paper alway s 
payable on demand, and the coinage established 
, on just principles. When a great trading coun¬ 
try stood in this situation with respect to its 
currency, it was perfectly impossible that it 
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could be exhausted of its specie. This was no 
new opinion of his; he had published it several 
years ago, and it had never yet been refuted. In 
truth, it was very obvious, that there were two 
ways of making remittances from one country 
to another—in commodities or in money. Now, 
as merchants would always make remittances in 
the articles which were most advantageous to 
their own interests, it followed that the foreign 
loans which had been so much dwelt on could 
not have sent any money out of the country, or 
to a very small extent. The security against a 
country being drained of specie was complete. If 
the merchants remitted cash to foreign countries, 
they would raise the price of commodities, and 
they never sent out gold when it was their in¬ 
terest to send goods. It was true they might glut 
the foreign market with goods, and thus cause 
a depreciation of value there; but the demand 
for gold could only be temporary, and it was 
impossible the country could be exhausted of 
that specie, which formed part of its currency, 
if its coinage were well regulated. It was diffi¬ 
cult to convey these doctrines in a speech, and 
he would rather state them from print. Here 
his lordship read a long extract from a woik 
which he published in 1812 , and in which the 
principles stated in his speech were enforced. 
He shewed, that gold would never be sent out 
of a country, except when there was a want of 
such commodities, the exportation of which, 
joined to the state of the exchange, would 
afford a profit to the merchant. Their lord- 
ships would perceive that, in the year 1812 , 
he had fully discussed the question now at 
issue; and tne conclusion was evident, that a 
country could not be drained of its coin which 
had commodities of its growth and produce to 
export. Such a state of things could only occur 
in consequence of issues of paper raising the 
value of the gold. He believed he had now 
proved, that the reason assigned for the con¬ 
tinuance of the Bank restriction was totally 
unfounded. The real reason was, the advances 
made by the Bank, and the increased circu¬ 
lation of notes. He found, from the accounts 
laid before the^ house, that there had recently 
been an increase of 2 , 000 , 000 /. in the issues of 
the Bank, and the discounts of the Bank could 
not be estimated at less than l,ooo,ooo/. The 
average issues of the Bank amounted on the 
whole to 29 , 000 , 000 /. This state of things 
plainly shewed that the Bank had made no pro¬ 
gress towards diminution, and that of course 
payments in specie could not be expected. 
What the sum total of the advances made by 
the Bank to government might be, he could not 
pretend to say, as the account he moved for 
with the view of ascertaining that sum had been 
refused. The Bank held exchequer bills and 
other government securities, purchased in the 
market, to a great extent; but all such pui- 
chases, he would maintain, were illegal, accord¬ 
ing^) the act of William HI. The noble earl 
oppsite might seem surprised at this, but suck 
G 
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was the fact, and by his refusal to grant the 
information demanded, and the continuance of 
the restriction, he screened the Bank in an ille¬ 
gal practice. Here his lordship referred to the 
act of the 5th William III., which, he contended, 
the Bank violated in the purchase of exchequer- 
bills. The act provided, that treble the value 
of any advances made by anticipation on lands 
or revenues of the Crown should be forfeited. 
Every advance made by the Bank, which was 
not sanctioned by parliament, was, in conse¬ 
quence of this act of William III., illegal. In 
1793 ministers were aware of the effect of 
this act with respect to treasury bills, and a 
clause was accordingly smuggled into an act 
passed at that time. But exchequer bills were 
precisely in the same situation. The clause in 
the act of 33 Geo. III. was framed expressly to 
authorize the Bank to hold these bills, which 
were not especially charged upon any part of 
the public revenue. This plainly evinced what 
had been the feeling both of the Bank directors 
■and of the ministers on the subject. This clearly 
shewed that the clause in question extended to 
loans on exchequer-bills; he was, therefore, 
surprised at the appearance of doubt put on by 
the noble lord with regard to this subject, ana 
at his refusing, on principle, to shew what 
securities on government the Bank had. His 
object was to see whether the Bank issues 
were conducted in that salutary manner as 
to enable them at any time to be called in 
in six weeks. But he believed that the 
Bank had not sufficient left in their coffers 
to effect such an operation. What with the 
29,000,000/. of paper that had been issued and 
was in circulation, what with the loans to go¬ 
vernment in addition, was there any body who 
did not think that the coin requisite for resum¬ 
ing cash-payments must be more than double 
the amount of the 11 , 000 , 000 /. that had been 
so confidently stated as the sum ? And yet, ac¬ 
cording to the noble lord, the Bank was per¬ 
fectly ready to pay! The government was 
anxious that payments should be resumed. But 
on his conscience he believed, that those pay¬ 
ments were at a greatei distance than ever: the 
whole business was a complete juggle between 
the Bank and the government, and the country 
was completely their dupe. {Hear, hear , hear.) 
In fact, the Bank had the complete regulation 
of the price of commodities. However, it was 
his object merely to persuade their lordships, 
that foreign loans could not affect the question 
of the resumption of cash-payments, or that the 
Bank was incapable of resuming them; but, at 
least, that their lordships would not take these 
or any other points for granted, without con¬ 
sidering it their duty to make a full inquiry 
into all the circumstances of the case. He must 
now proceed to call their lordships’ attention 
to a second device resorted to by government 
Jbr the support of this system, and a proposi¬ 
tion it was of a most extensive and important 
future, it seemed, that country bank-notes of 
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one pound were not to be circulated unless the 
bankers deposited a security with government 
to a certain amount. He begged to oe allowed 
to say, that this scheme was contrary to the 
whole spirit of the commercial laws of this 
country: those laws required no other security 
than the promise to pay, and the power to de¬ 
mand the fulfilment of that promise. When, 
however, he recollected that, on government 
pledging the Bank to pay in July, his pre¬ 
diction that no such payment would then take 
place was treated with derision, could he or 
any other man suppose that government would 
let the Bank pay next year ? But he would con¬ 
tend, that the securities proposed were wholly 
unnecessary, and that people wished for no 
better securities than bank-paper, payable on 
demand. Restore to them their ancient system, 
and they would have no occasion for this. He 
therefore thought, that the restriction would be 
continued for more than a year front the 5th of 
July; but whether that should be so or not, the 
proposition respecting securities was, in itself, of 
the most objectionable nature. This country was 
the most opulent tn Europe, and had gradually 
risen through the whole of the last century to 
its present state of prosperity by means of banks 
of credit. Consult authors of any credit on the 
subject, and they would tell you why monetary 
banks of deposit were not so good as banks of 
credit. Our system was founded, and had 
risen to eminence, entirely on credit: when 
honour, probity, and regularity were the foun¬ 
dation of credit, it was altogether inexhausti¬ 
ble; because, in proportion as extended com¬ 
merce created an extended demand, the state of 
credit would increase along with it; and if com¬ 
merce slackened, credit would decline propor- 
tionably; but under the system of banks of de¬ 
posit, credit always failed most when there 
was the greatest demand for it. His objections, 
therefore, went to the whole proposition of the 
noble lord. What was it but an arbitrary inter- 
feience of parliament, in order to favour credi¬ 
tors of a particular class ? Did not the noble 
lord, in fact, say, that he wished to annihilate 
country notes under the value of 5/. ? If so, this 
was to cast a stigma on those who uttered them, 
and nobody would trust a stigmatized man. 
Credit depended on confidence; and if there 
was a stigma, how could there be any confi¬ 
dence ? The effect of the plan was only to make 
the country bankers a sacrifice to the Bank of 
England, the favoured Bank of England ! The 
scheme proposed was bad in theory, and equally 
bad in practice. He did not believe that bankers 
of any character would submit to this indignity; 
especially as, under the plan proposed or issu¬ 
ing stock-notes, any stockholder might, on pay¬ 
ing 30 /., dispose of his stock bills as a bankef, 
and make a double profit. Much as he had ob¬ 
jected to the evils arising out of the paper 
system, the remedies pioposed were so Suspi-, 
cious, that he could not forbear laying therrt 
before their lordsliips. Their lordships, he was 
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sure,Could not give up that system of banks of 
credit which had raised this country to such a 
pitch of unexampled opulence, without making' 
inquiries as to what could render such a step 
necessary. It was impossible for any man to 
say that the state of our circulation was not 
such as to require investigation, when all notes 
issued previous to 1817 were payable, and sold 
at a premium of 2 per cent. Their lordships 
could not refuse the duty of inquiry. In the 
payment of these notes, 2 , 000 , 000 /. had been 
paid away, which, as every man knew, had all 
vanished from circulation, and every man knew 
why. Nor was this the only evil. The state 
of the paper currency was such, that there was 
to be bank paper, bank paper at a premium, 
country paper without deposit, and country 
paper secured by a deposit. The noble lord 
had agreed with him that it was a salutary state 
of circulation, that paper should go as far as it 
could towards supplying the currency of the 
country, corrected, nevertheless, by the liability 
to pay in cash; but it had never entered into 
the mind of the noble lord that there would be 
four species of this paper in circulation at once 
—bank paper with and without a premium, and 
country paper with and without a deposit. But 
to secure country paper in the way proposed 
was such an absurdity as could be found with 
the noble lord alone, and not any where else. 
If this state of the paper circulation required in¬ 
vestigation (and there was nobody who would 
say that paper of four different species could 
circulate together), yet the state of the coin af¬ 
forded a still stronger ground for inquiry. There 
existed a work which, respecting the noble au¬ 
thor (the late Lord Liverpool) as he did, had 
pretty fully explained how erroneous the noble 
lord’s opinions on this subject were. He (Lord 
Lauderdale) had before told the noble lord that 
his system was wrong. He had set up two 
metals for his standard, which was a bad mone¬ 
tary system altogether, and the effect of it was 
only to make both disappear. He had argued, 
too, that silver ought to be the standard here. 
To this observation he had been answered, that 
a rich country required a rich standard, while a 
poor country might go on with a much cheaper 
standard: this idea he had ridiculed at the time. 
It was indeed as much as to say, that if a coun¬ 
try manufactured a great deal of cloth, it ought 
therefore to have an extended yard. The coin 
of a country was advantageous to it in two 
points of view: it served as a measure of value, 
and an equalizer of demand and supply; and 
the richer a country was, the more it ought to 
be anxious for silver instead of gold. So far 
was there from being any difference between a 
rich and a poor country, that it was an ad¬ 
vantage to a rich country to have a circulation 
of silver. There was no writer on political 
economy that had not stated, that as much* of 
the circulation of a country as possible ought to 
be conducted in paper, that paper being limited 
by the demand for payment at will. Now the 
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best encouragement for such a system as this 
was, to have a .cheap circulation. When men 
had to pay in silver; the operation, being tedious, 
would dnve them to anbther representative of 
value, and thus encourage paper money. These 
were not his own opinions merely, but those of 
every other person who was acquainted with 
the subject; and, at this crisis, when gold was 
disappearing so rapidly, it was high time 
to inquire into it. What could be of im¬ 
portance if the circulation of the country was 
not? Indeed, all orders of the people were 
concerned in it. If he stood in the situa¬ 
tion of the noble earl, there was not a man 
whom he would not excite to inquiry on the 
subject. When he recalled to the memory 
of their lordships our paper of four species, 
our gold coin, our silver coin, with a seigno¬ 
rage of one value in England and of an¬ 
other value in Ireland, it was in vain for his 
lordship to say, that paper would maintain a 
uniform value. Had the noble lord considered 
the value of the sovereign ? It passed for lo \d. 
less than it was really worth. Sir Isaac Newton 
had said, that if guineas would fetch 4 d. only 
more than die sum they passed for, it must very 
soon drive them all out of circulation: and their 
lordships had all heard of the silver currency 
being melted down Jong ago, for a very small 
profit. He would state to the house that a 
gentleman in Scodand, knowing him to be 
curious on the subject, had sent him a great 
many crowns of the unfortunate James, and 
stated, as a conclusion, that in his country many 
persons were fond of the family, and kept those 
coins as memorials: they must have done so, 
for he (Lord Lauderdale) never saw the silver 
in circulation. But tiicre was also a difference 
in the value of our silver in circulation to such 
an extent, that, while some was worth 7 s. 3J., 
other silver was worth no more than Gs. Kd. ; so 
that the one was a legal tender, while the other 
was no more than a mere counter. If the Bank 
directors were serious, if the noble lord meant 
that they should pay back all the advantage 
they had gained, it was impossible that dicy 
should pay in cash; they must stop in the very 
attempt. At that moment he had before him 
the papers of price and exchanges in detail 
down to the 1st of January 1818; uie average of 
exchange at Paris was 24 fr. 40 cents., and that 
he took as the basis of his calculation. That 
he might not fall into any mistake, he had 
called for a return of the number of grains of 
pure silver contained in 20j. of the new silver 
coinage; they amounted to 1,614 36-66 grains 
of troy, while the number of grains contained 
in 20 s. of the old silver coinage amounted to 
1,718 44-62 grains of troy; the number of 
grains contained in the sovereign were 113 
18-11,214 troy. He had compared this with 
the state of the coinage in France also; and 
the result of his inquiry was, that, sup¬ 
posing the silver par of exchange at 24 fr. 
16 cents, in our pound, the 6ame quantity 
7 
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of French silver for our sovereign of 20/. would 
amount to 25 fr. 21 c. It was evident, therefore, 
that while the pound note was at 24 fr. no one 
would remit it who could get 25 fr. for the sove¬ 
reign, by which he might realize a profit of 
a/. 4s. 3 d. per cent.; ana if he looked to silver 
with a view to importing it, he might make 5 
per cent, more: so that the profit on exporting 
gold, and importing silver, would amount to 
si. 4s. 3d. per cent. All our criminal laws to 
prohibit exportation of specie had been made 
when but 4d. could be gained on the pound of 
silver. But where the interests of mankind 
were concerned, it was impossible to prohibit 
such transactions; at least the prohibition must 
always fail of effect. Under these circumstances 
coula their lordships believe that it was possible 
to compel the Bank to pay in gold, or that the 
payments could be made to any effect? He was 
perfectly convinced that this could not be, and 
it was a proof to him that the Bank directors 
knew the payment could not be resumed. If 
Sir Isaac Newton had shewn that silver would va¬ 
nish when no greater profit than fourpence could 
be made, how could any man in his senses sup¬ 
pose that gold would remain in the country, 
when a profit of \ 0 \d. in the pound could be 
made by exporting it ? At any rate, could it be 
fit to say that the Bank should resume payments 
on the 5th of July, without considering first, 
how far such payments could be made good ? 
He did not ask the house to consider any theory 
of his, but to reflect on the situation of the 
country, especially when the noble lord admitted 
that it was better to have a paper payable on 
demand. We had now four species of paper- 
money ; we had gold, circulating at 10 \d. in the 
pound more than silver; we had silver, at two 
prices, 6/. 8 d. and is. 3d. ; every symptom of 
our monetary system was unsalutary. How 
then could government, without instituting some 
inquiry on the subject, pledge itself that the 
Bank should resume cash payments on the 5th 
of July ? He should therefore conclude by mov¬ 
ing, “ That a committee be appointed to in¬ 
quire into the present state of the metallic and 
paper currency of the United Kingdom.” 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
noble lord who had just sat down did not in his 
speech seem to take advantage of the claim 
which he had at first advanced. The noble earl 
had said, that he should have one advantage in 
debate over those who might oppose his motion, 
as he would merely state doubts and call for in¬ 
quiry, without pretending to lay down principles 
or to draw conclusions. Now, so far was this, 
in his opinion, from being the conduct of the 
noble lord, that he never heard a speech in 
which there were fewer doubts, and more dog¬ 
matizing. The noble earl had laid down one 
principle, in which he heartily concurred, 
namely, that the best system of currency for any 
country, and particularly for such a country as 
this, was a paper circulation, measured by the 
precious metals as its standard, and supported 
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in its value by being convertible into cash at the 
pleasure of the holder. He agreed with him 
farther, that the more easily it was convertible 
into cash the better, and that it was highly de¬ 
sirable that all restrictions on that convertibility 
should be removed. • He hoped he should get 
credit from their lordships when he stated pub¬ 
licly an opinion which all his friends knew he 
firmly maintained—that these restrictions should 
not be continued without good reasons, without 
a paramount necessity. There was not a man 
in the kingdom more anxious than he was to 
see a return to cash-payments as speedily as 
possible; and if he had come to the conclusion, 
that it would be detrimental to the interests of 
the country, that the restrictions on the Bank 
should be immediately removed, he could assure 
their lordships, that he had adopted that con¬ 
clusion after die most mature deliberation, and 
with the deepest regret. Such was his general 
principle regarding the currency, and such was 
his opinion of the propriety of continuing, for 
a limited peiiod, the restriction act, 'and he was 
anxious to be distinctly understood upon the 
subject. The noble lord had introduced a great 
variety of topics into his speech, to some of 
which he was anxious to address himself at pre¬ 
sent, though other opportunities would occur 
for discussing them more fully. He would 
begin with answering some of those observations 
with which the noble lord concluded, because 
they were less immediately connected with the 
question, and would require from him less dis¬ 
cussion. The noble lord had referred to debates 
on the subject of the new silver currency, which 
took place about two years ago, in which he 
and the noble lord differed as to the question, 
whether gold or silver should compose the 
standard coin of the country. He (Lord Liver¬ 
pool) had then advanced an opinion that gold 
should be the standard metal, and though he 
had heard much on the subject since, he had 
seen no reason to alter that opinion. Upon the 
question whether one metal should be the 
standard to which the other should be referred 
as its measure of value, the noble lord and he 
perfectly concurred. Indeed, there seemed to 
be no difference with regard to this principle 
among those who had given the subject the least 
consideration. Into the question of the com¬ 
parative fitness of the two metals to become the 
standard, he would not now minutely enter, as 
it had already been fully discussed, as no new 
reason had been brought forward by the noble 
lord in support of the opinion he formerly main¬ 
tained, and as a decision on the point would not 
materially affect the object of the present motion. 
He might say, however, as an argument in sup¬ 
port of the conclusion to which the legislature 
had come, that gold had become, in fact, and in 
practice, the standard metal before it was de¬ 
clared so in law. It had risen into this state 
imperceptibly, before an act of the legislature 
had sanctioned the practice, and made it the » 
only legal tender for all sums above 25/. In 
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addition to the inference in favour of that metal, late Lord Liverpool’s Letter to the Ring on the 
drawn from general consent and practice, it Coinage.) It was the opinion of that individual, 
might be stated, that the expediency of making that when the circulation of the country came 
it the legal standard measure of value for other back to something like its natural state, then it 
metals was supported by the encumstancc, that would be proper to adopt some regulation re- 
it was less liable to fluctuation. The noble lord garding the paper currency. His belief was, 
had said, that the two metals could not circulate that unless some regulation were adopted, pro- 
together, and that, in conse.jm nee of the change pet ty would become insecure, and the circula- 
effected in the standard by law, oui gold was tion would be subjected to repeated shocks 
expot ted, and our coin melted down, l ie (Lord which might cause great public calamity and 
Liverpool) admitted the fact that our gold was individual suffering. The evil of insecurity 
exported, but could not allow that its exporta- could not be a solitary evil. The repeated 
tion was attributable to the cause assigned. The failures of country banks would give a shock to 
noble lord, in stating the opinion of Sir Isaac public ciedit, and the character of all paper 
Newton, had overlooked one material fact which currency would be affected by that of the most 
then existed, and which now existed no longer, insecure. The system would thus be exposed 
and tire omission strongly varied the reasoning, to convulsions, which ought to be prevented, 
At that time both gold and silver were equally both from a regard to the general security of 
standards. You might go to the mint with a the country, the country banks, and even the 
quantity of silver bullion, of standard fineness, Bank of England itself. All these interests re- 
and demand the same weight in the silver coin of ejuired some regulation for the currency. To 
the realm. You might ao the same with gold, that which had been proposed, he (Lord Livcr- 
Now the case was altered : you could cany a pool) bad heard objections strongly urged ; but 
quantity of gold to the mint,and receive the same upon asking those who stated those objections, 
weight in gold coin, but not so with silver, ft “ Do not you think some check is necessary ?” 
was manifest, however, that if gold was to be he never heard a dissenting voice—he never saw 
cxpoited, it would be exported in the state of an individual who did not answer that question 
bullion. Th " first object of tire exporter would in the affirmative. By the law, as it now stood, 
be to find bullion, from the smaller risk run, and there was no restriction on the issue of country 
the less trouble incurred m exporting it. No bank notes qf l/. or 2/. to any amount, and on 
man would put himself to the trouble of melt- any security. When this law expired, in two 
ing the coin, if he could obtain a supply of the years after the removal of the restriction on the 
metal without subjecting it to that process. The Bank of England, this privilege would cease, 
silver could not be so easily melted ; but it might and tlu-ii issues would be confined to notes at 
be exported in the shape of bullion, and then or above til. The question was, therefore, ought 
the regulations of the mint would not affect its the law to be allowed to expire, or ought it to 
price. If the noble lord’s doctiine were true, be continued? With regard to the first point, 
that when the mint gave a higher pt ice for gold he never heard but one opinion. lie never heard 
than silver, silver would fall in value, and gold any body say, that, considering the habits and 
would be expoitcd in preference, then it would necessities of the country, changed as they had 
follow that silver must fall in exchange. But been by the continuance of 25 years of a con- 
this was not the case; silver had lisen even nary system, we should recur to the system 
more than gold in foreign exchanges. Tins fact that then prevailed, and place the counti y banks 
appeared to him conclusive, that the raising of under the resttictrons by which they were then 
the standard of silver had given no advantage limited in their issues. Were we, then, to re- 
to gold as a subject of export. Gold coin was peal the act, and allow issues of one and two 
not melted for export because it was of most pound notes on any security, or without security 
value, but because no pi ice was put on gold as at all ? Let the house consider the history of the 
coin above its bullion price.— He would piocced curiency of country banks for the last three 
to the important subject of the paper circulation, yeai s, and the calamities that had arisen from 
which was more immediately connected with Dank speculations. Out of 700 country banks 
the motion bcfoie the house. The noble lord that existed in 1814, 200 had now been swept 
(Lord Lauderdale) had divided this subject into away, to the ruin of individuals and whole dis- 
two parts, the paper circulation of the country tiicts, and to the general injury of the agricul- 

f enerally, and how that circulation was affected tural and commercial interests. He had always 
y the advances of the Bank of England to been of opinion, that, although many of the 
government. On each of these points he would difficulties out of which we were now emerging 
•make a few observations. lie would make some were to be traced to that convulsion which was 
remarks on the general circulation ; first, because caused by the rapid transition from war to peace, 
having laid down the principles on which it they were greatly aggravated by the failure of 
rested, the second part of the subject would be country banks. The distress of the agricultural 
better and more easily understood. The noble interests in particular had been, in a great 
ford had alluded to a book which contained the measure, owing to the exorbitant issues, ana the 
‘ opinions of one for whom he (Lord Liverpool) consequent insecure currency of the country 
must always feel tire highest veneration (the banks. Some districts and counties ought b; 
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named, in which the distress of the people was 
solely attributable to this evil. This was an 
evil which would, in his opinion, be aggravated 
by the removal of the restriction from the Bank 
of England, if no regulation were adopted in 
consequence of that measure. Let the house 
consider what the effect might be, if the system 
of country bank cuirency attained as great an 
extent as formerly, without any security, and 
after the restriction was removed from the Bank 
of England. There might then be a run on 
the country banks, then on the Bank of England 
itself, and the consequence might be a general 
shock to credit all over the nation. He would 
therefore lay down this as a principle, that if 
we could not recur entirely to metallic currency, 
and if it were necessary to allow country banks 
to supply its place, to a certain extent, by issues 
of small notes, these country banks ought to be 
placed under some regulation for the general 
security of ciedit, and with the view of pre¬ 
venting those convulsions which might result 
from their failure. The most material consider¬ 
ation in this state of the business was not 
whether one system of regulations were better 
than another, but whether there ought to be any 
regulations at all.—The noble lord then alluded 
to Scotland, to which the act was not meant to 
extend, because, from the wise regulations under 
which the banking system was can ied on there, 
no change of system was necessary, as not one, 
or only one failure had taken place duiing the 
late shock given to credit in this part of the 
island. If regulations were necessary, it was 
conceived there could be no objection to the 
adoption of a plan by which the legislature 
should say to the country banks—“ You have 
no right to issue one and two pound notes after 
the lapse of two years from the expiry of the 
restriction act; then your privilege ends; if 
after that time you issue small notes, you must 
do so on depositing, as a security for the pay¬ 
ment of them, exchequer-bills to the amount of 
your issues in small notes, or stock to double 
the nominal amount.” To this scheme he had 
heard only one objection of importance, but 
that objection appeared to him to admit of an 
easy answer. The objection was this—that if 
notes of one or two pounds only were issued 
on security, the plan would cry down all notes 
of a larger amount, which were to be issued 
without the same demand of security. In op¬ 
position to this prediction, he would say, that 
so far from the deposit of securities for small 
notes being injurious to- the credit of notes 
of a greater amount, the very deposit of such 
securities for the former, would give the latter 
additional credit. This opinion would be con- 
finned, if it were considered that double the 
nominal amount in stock must be deposited for 
the small notes, which, at the usual price of the 
public funds* would afford to the holders of the 
fivC-pound notes, a balance for the payment of 
the-latter. But, without laying much stress on 
this.argument, hewould' 3ay> that foe holders 
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of large notes would not be in a worse situation 
than foey were before small notes were allowed 
to be issued at all, and as they then took on 
credit, for their own convenience, large notes in 
preference to gold, there was no reason why 
they should not afterwards, for the same conve¬ 
nience, take them in preference to small notes. 
Why did people take notes at all, when they 
might have guineas or sovereigns, but because 
the foimer, when great sums were concerned, 
were more easily earned, and had other con¬ 
veniences? There was neailythe same differ¬ 
ence in point of convenience between a great 
number of small notes and a large one of 
equal amount, as between a quantity of sove¬ 
reigns and the same value in a large note. As, 
therefore, people took notes on credit in pre¬ 
ference to gold, when the latter was solid 
wealth, and the former depended on the sol¬ 
vency of the banker, so it might be supposed 
that they would take the same large notes on 
credit, in preference to small notes on the secu¬ 
rity of a deposit. Security was not preferable 
to solid money, and the motives of convenience 
that operated to prompt the reception of" notes 
on credit in the one case would operate in the 
other. Cash opposed to credit, was as strong 
as security opposed to credit; and he had no 
doubt the result would be the same in favour of 
the larger notes, when the parties found their 
convenience in the larger notes, and had confi¬ 
dence in those who issued them. He was, 
therefore, of opinion, that this Abjection to the 
measure was unfounded. He knew that there 
would be difficulties in carrying it into execu¬ 
tion, and in settling the details ; but he did not 
think them insurmountable. It was pretty well 
known what was the proportion of" small notes 
issued by the Bank of England, and the time 
they continued in circulation without being re¬ 
newed. The average might be reckoned about 
8,000,000/. and the time the notes lasted about 
two or three years. Upon the whole, the more 
the measure was examined and discussed, the 
more- it would appear to be wise and eligible. 
The noble earl (Lauderdale) had objected to-the 
want of uniformity in oui system of cuirency. 
He (Loid Liverpool) admitted the fact, but did 
not see the foice of the objection. Our cui - 
renev was not uniform, nor did he think it 
should be so. It was different in different 
places. An instance of this want of unifbimity 
might be mentioned in the case of one of the 
most populous, wealthy, and commercial coun¬ 
ties of England. In Lancashire, since 1797 , 
there had not been a single bank that issued 
paper. The people carried on thei< business 
with Bank of England paper,and the consequence 
was, that they had not suffered in the late distress 
from the circulation.—He came now to another 
pait of the noble lord’s observations. On a future 
occasion he should have to propose the continu¬ 
ance of the restriction act for One year; but he 
would say again, that there was nothing in the 
internal state of the country,or of its foreign rela- 
i> 3 A 2 
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lions, that called for such a measure; but there 
were circumstances arising from the pecuniary 
transactions of other countries which rendered it 
expedient. He knew, too, and he could assure 
the house, that the Bank had made most ample 
preparation to resume cash-payments, and that 
they weie ready to do so. The noble loid had 
doubted this fact, and had given as a reason of 
their inability, the advances they had made to the 
government. He denied both the fact and the 
cause. The Bank might have returned to cash- 
payments last year, when all the advances they 
had made to government remained unpaid. If, 
however, any thing had happened after this to 
disturb public credit, the Bank would have said, 
we must draw in our advances. The govern¬ 
ment was ready to pay up what it owed them, 
and, therefore, the advances made to govern¬ 
ment could no longer be an obstacle to the re¬ 
sumption of cash-payments. The noble lord 
had said, that, in the spring of 1797, the govern¬ 
ment owed upwaids of 11, 000 , 000 /. to the Bank, 
and, by October, i educed the debt to 4,000,000/. 
The propoi tion was nearly the same this year. 
Government owed 12 , 900 , 000 /., and was ready 
to pay 9,000,000/. The house had no more right 
to inquire into the mode in which the Bank em¬ 
ployed its private funds, than they had to in¬ 
vestigate the accounts of any individual com¬ 
mercial concern.—The noble lord had built one I 
of his arguments on the course of" exchange, 
and had given, as the great reason of their un¬ 
favourable state', the inoidinate issue of notes: 
lie had particularly insisted on the circumstance, 
that during the last six months ‘J, 000 , 000 /. more 
of Bank paper had been issued, than in the cor¬ 
responding six months of the last year. He, 
however, considered this as a perfectly inade¬ 
quate cause of the state of the exchanges; and 
this he was prepared to prove, independently of 
the question whether the additional issue had 
been wise or unwise. For his own part, he con¬ 
sidered the condition of France as the great 
cause of the unfavourable state of the ex¬ 
changes. In 1816, and during part of" 1817, 
the exchanges were in our favour; but when 
those great transactions began to take place 
which were necessary foi the adjustment of the 
claims of" the different countries of" Europe, 
then, and not till then, the exchanges began to 
be unfavourable: the question, therefore, was, 
whether—not with reference to any particular 
loan, such as'that to Prussia—but with reference 
to the winding up of the great concerns of 
Europe—this was the opportunity for compel¬ 
ling the Bank to resume cash-payments. For 
his own part, if he had been one of the most 
strenuous opponents of the Bank-restriction, he 
should not have thought the present a fit oppor¬ 
tunity for removing it: because, anxious as he 
was ror the resumption of cash-payments, he 
was on that very account the more anxious that 
the resumption should be safe, and that no mis¬ 
chief might accrue fiom the necessity of again 
recuning to a paper ciiculation. These were 
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the observations which he thought it his duty 
to make on the general question; and as to the 
paiticular motion, the house had, in fact, been 
inquiring into the subject ever since it had been 
sitting; for information had been laid before it 
day after day. He did not believe, that an in¬ 
quiry by a committee would lead to any other 
result, than to bring fotward the mere specula¬ 
tions of two or three individuals. 

The Marquis of Lansdonvne said, that the 
question was, whether, at the end of a long 
war, during which several expedients had been 
resoited to for temporary objects—whether 
after that period of transition from war to peace 
which had been so much talked of had passed 
away,—whether, under these circumstances, 
without inquiry, without any assignable prin¬ 
ciple, and as the mere effect of accident, the 
house vas prepared to continue a system during 
peace, which had by many been tnought inap¬ 
plicable even to a state of war. The noble earl 
had told the house, that he was induced to per¬ 
severe in what he admitted to be an unsafe and 
unsound system, because circumstances existed 
such as had never existed before: and the noble 
carl, in suppoit of his view, had referred to 
arguments which had been used in another 
place, but which, if examined into, would not 
for a moment maintain his position j for as to 
the pecuniary transactions with other countries, 
he supposed that, whether those contracts were 
made with individuals or governments, still 
they must be conducted on one and the same 
principle: and whatever theory might be broach¬ 
ed by the noble earl, yet practice alone must, 
after all, decide the question. Now practice 
had cleaily shewn that no remittance to another 
country, however extensive, or however repeat¬ 
ed, was capable of preventing the remitting 
country from enjoying its own circulation as 
free and uninterrupted as before. As an in¬ 
stance, lie might refer to the Italian states, par¬ 
ticularly to Genoa, which, though not by a 
great deal so rich as this country, was yet able 
to supply the powers of Europe with loan after 
loan, without any impediment to its own cur¬ 
rency. Holland had during the last century 
been engaged in frequent ana extensive money- 
contracts: and one house, that of Hope of 
Amsterdam, had alone lent enough to influence 
the circulation of the country according to the 
theory of the noble earl. Yet, what was the 
fact ? The circulation had never been checked, 
and Holland had considered such transactions as 
a trade highly beneficial to the state. And in 
the present, indeed, in all cases, it must be con¬ 
sidered a beneficial trade when the richer coun¬ 
try lent to the poorer. Again, what was there 
new in the present relation of this country with 
respect to France ? In the early part of tne last 
century, similar successes to those of the pre¬ 
sent day had attended the English arms, and 
France and England stood on a footing rela¬ 
tively the same. At that time, the money trans¬ 
actions between this country and our neighbour 
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were so extensive and so general, that, in com¬ 
mon language among the French, the terms 
Anglo'ts and Crtancier were synonymous ; and 
w " c t r ! 3 man said, he was going to pay an 
Englishman, he meant, generally, that he was 
going to pay a creditor. So much for the 
novelty of the pecuniary situation of the two 
countries. As to the argument founded on the 
number of absentees, which, he understood, had 
been used in another place, it was really the last 
thing lie should have expected to hear: the re¬ 
moval of a few families, whether for luxury, for 
convenience, or for economy, could not in the 
smallest degree affect this question. There was 
a striking pi oof of this in the condition of Ire¬ 
land. The absenteeship from that country was, 
no doubt, both morally and politically injurious : 
but if even an Irish parliament, not the first 
political economists in the world, had been told 
that it affected their finances, they would have 
laughed in the face of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who told them so: for the contrary 
was so much the fact, that during the period 
when absentees were most numerous, there was 
a remarkable abundance of the precious metals. 
( Hear , hear , hear.) Then, as to the bad har¬ 
vest, that, he supposed, must be assumed never 
to have happened before : it was entirely a new 
thing in agricultural history: it was unheard of, 
till tne cash-payments were suspended j other¬ 
wise, he could not see what it had to do with 
the present question. But it was alleged, that 
the Bank were perfectly willing and ready to 
resume their payments in specie ; if so, it was 
rather curious that they should have increased 
their issue of paper to such an extent: this, 
really, seemed an odd preparation for cash-pay¬ 
ments. But the fact was, that the Bank would 
not Jose by resuming payment in specie: by 
withdrawing the precious metals to a certain 
extent from other countries, a demand^vould be 
raised for them in the same proportion, and a 
profitable channel would be necessarily created 
for their circulation. Though only 10 , 000 , 000 /. 
might be withdrawn out of die 100 , 000 , 000 /. or 
the 50 , 000 , 000 /. of gold, which, according to 
different persons, weie said to he the amount of 
the circulation in Europe, yet the demand for 
the sum so withdrawn, and the consequent 
profit on its re-issue, would of course be in pro¬ 
portion. He would not say that this cash-pay¬ 
ment could take place immediately, but some 
certainty ought to prevail as to the period for 
the resumption; and as an indispensable pre¬ 
liminary step, the issue of paper ou^ht to be 
limited. When the noble earl said, t&at no in¬ 
quiry was necessary, it ought to be recollected, 
that there was no authentic information before 
the house, whether the Bank in their issues were 
governed by the actual demand upon them, or 
by the advances required by government, or 
merely by what did not return upon their hands. 
All this ought, however, to be known, before 
the restriction was continued, which, assuredly, 
ought not to take place with less inquiry than 
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[ was bestowed on a turnpike ora canal bill. Be¬ 
fore he dismissed this part of the subject, he 
must refer to the state of the penal laws as to 
forgery. (Hear, hear.) That some laws were 
necessary for tire security of the Bank paper, he 
was not prepared to deny: still less was he pre¬ 
pared to admit, that the present were the most 
effectual for that object; and he conjured their 
lordships to weigh well that awful increase of 
temptation, which the present system generated 
—a temptation which persons, in other respects 
wise and virtuous, had not been able to resist— 
a temptation which, at every moment, presented 
itself to the poor man as the ready mode of re¬ 
lieving the wants of himself, ana, perhaps, of 
a starving family. That this evil was referable 
to the paper system appeared from this—that 
the prosecutions for forgery had increased in an 
uniform ratio since the Bank restriction act, and 
in the very first year the increase was one hundred. 
Nor was this all: the prosecutions for coining 
had, since the same act, increased nearly in the 
same ratio, being in three years more than double 
what they were b*foic. He knew not to what 
causes to ascribe this evil, except to the habits 
of immorality, consequent upon the temptations 
offered by the paper system, and in some de¬ 
gree to the depreciation of the silver currency, 
which was also referable to the same source. 
The cccnty of Lancaster, which had been 
quoted by the noble earl with so much triumph 
on account of its resistance to the system of 
country banks, might also be quoi.ed in illustra¬ 
tion of the temptations to forgery arising out of 
the Bank restriction act; for, on account of the 
extensive transactions in that county, and its 
distance from 4 the metiopolis, which rendered 
the chance of detection less probable, the num¬ 
ber of foigerics had been immense, and the loss 
to individuals had been consequently as great as 
the immorality was alarming. As to the new 
scheme relative to country banks, he was ready 
to admit, that when he first heard of it, he was 
disposed to approve of it; but farther con¬ 
sideration had made him alter his opinion. 
This plan was recommended on two grounds— 
first, as a palliative for the continuance of the 
Bank restriction. Now, in this point of view, 
it was somewhat curious, that the remedy was 
not to come into use till the evil had entirely 
ceased; for as it was said, the restriction act 
was only to last for a year, and the remedial 
bill was not to take effect till 1820, surely the 
remedy was superfluous; for if the restriction 
act were removed, country banks would at once 
drop with it. And here he must enter hi3 pro¬ 
test against the doctrine, that the country banks 
which had failed, had failed on account of the 
agricultural distress. In Scotland, where the 
agricultural distress was the greatest,’there was 
not one failure. But it was said, secondly, that 
the measure of restraining country banks to the 
issue of notes above 5 /. would check dangerous 
and ruinous speculations. For his own part, lie 
did not think so t the large speculators in land, 
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whose schemes were likely to affect the country 
banker, could not have much to do with small 
notes. It would be large sums that he would 
borrow, and it would be in large notes that he 
would be accommodated. The plan, in his 
opinion, would have a tendency to take these 
banks out of the hands of landholders, who 
were for the most pait concerned in them at 
present; nor could he see any other advantage 
likely to result burn it, than an artificial lise in 
the funds—a rise, which was no moio a proof of 
wealth, than a foited colour was an indication 
of health. If it should be decided, that the 
Hank restriction ought to be continued, he 
should think it his clutv to call the attention of 
their lordships to the effect of the continuance 
of the paper citdilation on the morals of the 
people, and on the criminal law of the country : 
so that, if nothing else weie done, at least some 
measines might be adopted which should render 
the manufacture of bank-notes num- difficult, 
and consequently dimini.,h the temptation to a 
crime which was visited by such heavy punish¬ 
ment. He was perfectly convinced that some¬ 
thing must be done; he did not mean to say, 
that he himself was acquainted with any scientific 

f ilan for that pm pose : but he had i cason to be- 
ieve that a renudyvvas piacticable; and their 
lordships must feel how tiesii able it was, to re¬ 
lieve the community from the di cudful opera- 
tion of that ciiminal code horn which judges anc 
juries now shrunk with equal pain. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of Harrow'aj contended, that no¬ 
thing that had been uiged in suppoitof the mo¬ 
tion could be sufficient to induce the house to 
believe, in opposition to the clear and explicit 
statement made by his noble friend, that it was 
the intention of government at anytime to make 
the restriction of cash payments by the Bank a 
part of the permanent system of the country. It 
might be convenient to suppoit the measure for 
another year, while the exchanges continued in 
their present state, though it might be and would 
be highly inexpedient to take any step that 
would prevent a return to the ancient circulation. 

' The noble inaiquis had adverted to the injui y 
done to the morals of the count' y, as well as to 
the melancholy loss of human life, by the con¬ 
tinuance of the restriction. He was ready to 
allow, that no expenw ought to be spaied by 
the Bank to prevent, by ingenious expedients, 
the forging of their notes ; but it should be re¬ 
collected, that if the prosecutions for imitating 
Bank of England notes had been morenumeious 
of late years, prosecutions for forging the cur- 
rentcoin of the realm had also increased. Though 
this was in itself a melancholy consideration, 
yet, in the present state of things, it did not seem 
easily avoidable; for to diminish the severity of 
the punishment would multiply the instances of 
the commission of the crime. With regard to 
the continuance of the bank restriction, there 
seemed to be some slight discordance between 
ohe part of the speech of the noble marquis and 
another; he admitted, that it was not possible to 
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discontinue it, and yet he shewed, from the in¬ 
stance of foieign states, that it ought to be dis¬ 
continued. The question was not now, whether 
the restriction should or should not be taken off 
at any future time, but whether, at the present 
moment, it was expedient to do so. He was de¬ 
cidedly of opinion that it was not. Tlieie never 
was a time when the circulation of bank-notes 
was more useful, and when the danger of re¬ 
ducing them would be so great. At all periods, 
the change must be difficult and delicate ; but, 
at present, the iisk that would be incurred ren¬ 
dered it impossible. 

Lord Sidmouth wished to state a few facts 
with refeicnce to one part of the speech of the 
noble marquis; but, in the first place, he desired 
that it should be cleatly understood that he gave 
his hcaity concurrence to all that had been said 
on one side of the house, and on the other, on 
the necessity of giving evciy encouragement to 
ingenuity to pi event the forging of bank-notes. 
There was no object more desirable, both in a 
moial and in a political point of view. But, con¬ 
siderable mistakes prevailed on the subject of the 
numbci s of persons ti ied and executed for forging 
bank-notes. By a ictuin oil the table it appear¬ 
ed, that in Ison, no person was executed : four 
were executed in 1807 : two in 1 8ox: two in 
1809: five in 1810: none in 181 1 : seven in 
1812: two in 181.5 : one in 1814: three in 
1815: four in 1S1G: and five in 1 » 17 . Those 
who were executed for foiging country notes 
only amounted to seven. In the 13 years pre¬ 
vious to the bank restriction, the number of per¬ 
sons prosecuted for foiging bank-notes was four; 
but for forging the current coin 808 persons 
were tried. Duiing the 21 years since the pass¬ 
ing of the bank restriction, the number of per¬ 
sons prosecuted for coining (including dollars 
and tokens) was 3,oof), and for forging bank¬ 
notes 998 ; so that the prosecutions by the Bank 
did not amount to one-foui ih of the number of 
persons piosccutcd for coining. 

The marquis of Lansdown asked, whether 
those prosecutions included persons convicted 
of -having forged notes in their possession, as 
well as for foiging ?•—The answer was in the af- 
lit mative. 

The Eai I of Lauderdale replied, insisting, that 
all that had been advanced shewed still more 
decisively that inquiry was necessary. Two 
years ago, it was solemnly promised by mini- 
stei s, that the lestiiction should not be renewed. 
Then they asked for one year moie, and then 
foi another, engaging that, when those periods 
had expired, cash payments should be resumed. 
Now, however, the restriction was, for the third 
time, to be continued, and all the reasons that 
had been urged in its favour would equally pre¬ 
vail on the 5th of July, 1819. His lordship 
pressed the necessity or investigation on the 
subject of exchanges, and the effect of foreign 
loans, contending, that their operation had been 
much exaggerated. 

The motion was negatived without a division. 
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Monday , April 20. 

Incomes op tjie Royal Dukes.] Mr. Ar- 
buthnot presented the following paper, pursuant 
to an order of the house, of tne 13 th instant. 

RETURN OF ALL INCOME 

Received by their Royal Highnesses the Dukes 
of Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, 
and Cambridge, arising from military, naval, 
or civil appointments, pensions, or other emo¬ 
luments ; as well as all grants out of the Ad¬ 
miralty Droits made to them, since the year 
1S00. 

ANNUAL INCOME. £. S. d. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clakf.nck, out of consolidated 
fund - - - 20,500 o 0 

As Admiral of the Fleet - 1,005 0 0 

As Ranger of Bushy Pai k; 
which is appropi iatud to pay 
the fees and claims of subor¬ 
dinate officers - - 187 D 8 


21,782 9 8 

Ilis Royal Highness the Duke of 

Kent, out of consolidated fund, 18,000 O 0 
As Governor of Gibraltar, with 
staff pay, and contingent al¬ 
lowances - G,517 18 4 

As Colonel of the Royal Scotch 

regiment of foot - - o' 13 2 6 

As Rangei of Hampton Court 
Little Park; which is appi o- 
priated to pay the fees and 
salaries of subordinate officers 74 3 -i 


25,205 4 2 


His Royal Highness the Dukf. of 
Cumberland, out of consoli¬ 
dated fund - - - 1 8,000 o o 

As Colonel of 15th regiment of 

Hussais - - - 1,008 10 10 


10,008 10 to 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, out of consolidated 
fund .... i8,ooo o o 

His Royal Highness the Dukeof 
Cambridge, out of consoli¬ 
dated fund - 18,000 0 0 

As Colonel of the Coldstream 

Guards - 882 15 7 


18,882 15 7 

Note .—Tlcsifles the incomes derived from tin- above- 
mentioned sources, their Royal Highnesses the 
Dukes of Kent, Cumbeiland, and Cambridge, diaiv 
some emolument from the allowance for clothing 
their respective regiments; but the amount thereof 
eannot be stated, as it fluctuates according to the 
number of men required to be clothed, the station 
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on which the regiments may be serving, and the 
prices of the articles furnished. 

GRANTS OUT OF THE ADMIRALTY DROITS. 

To his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, t £. s. d. 

8th April, 1806 20,000 o o 

To his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent, lothOct. 1805 10,000 o 

sth April, 1806 10,000 o o 


20,000 0 o 

To his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland, 

14 th Oct. 1805 15,000 0 0 
sth April, 1806 5,000 0 O 


20,000 0 O 

To his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex, sth April, 1806 20,000 O O 

To his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, 

8th April, 1 806 20,000 0 o 

Ko'c .—On the 13th of October, 1813, tin, sum of 
20,01)0/. was advanced by way of loan to his Royal 
Iliuhness the Duke of Clarence, to be repaid by 
quantify instalment, of 500/. each; of which six 
instalments lia-.e bien repaid. 

Outlie 14ih of July, 1806, the sum of 6000/. 
was advaiua d, !>v w ly of loan, to hn Koval lliirh- 
111 ss the l)okc of k< iif; of which two instalments of 
5(’0/. each have been repaid. 

Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 

20 tll Of Aptll, 1818 . C. Arbuthnot. 

The Bi rx.ici.l The house having resolved 
itself into .1 committee of Ways and Means, 

The C/itnneilor of the Exchequer rose and 
said, he had, in his official character, to state 
the teims of a bargain which had been ar- 
langed between government and certain indi¬ 
viduals, although the whole amount of the 
subscription had not yet been received: 7 or 
800 , 000 /. still remained to be supplied; but the 
turns,action was in a state of such forwardness, 
that he conceived he should be wanting in hi* 
duty to the subscribers, and to the public, if he 
(lid not take this early opportunity of calling 
the attention of parliament to it. Before he 
proceeded to that point, however, it might be 
expected, that he should enter into a general 
statement of rlie financial operations of the year. 
Most of the papers connected with this subject 
had been presented—but some, containing cer¬ 
tain annual accounts, had not been laid before 
parliament, and, therefore, he could not have 
the satisfaction to make so full and plain a state¬ 
ment, as lie could have done, if the business 
had been introduced at a Inter period of the ses- 1 
sion. But a time would ai rive, when, every in¬ 
formation being in the possession of hon. mem¬ 
bers, they would luv e an opportunity of ma king * 
such observations as the importance of the sub- 
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ject might seem to require. The committee 
were aware, that they had already voted the 
navy estimates, the army estimates (with the 
exception of the barracks, the commissariat, and 
the extraordinaries)and the ordnance estimates; 
and a considerable progress had been made in 
the miscellaneous estimates. On referring to 
the votes, it would be seen, that the sum intended 
for the army cxtraoidinaries was 1, 400 , 000 /. 
The votes which had already passed for the 
army, added to this sum, would make a total 
for the army for the present year (exclusively of 
the troops in France) of 8,970,000/. In the 
last year, it was 9,412,373/. In both cases were 
included the expenses of the disembodied mili¬ 
tia, which had not been voted last year until a 
late period of the session.—The sum voted for 
the navy was 6,456,800/. In the last year, it 
was 7,596,022/.—The expense of ordnance, 
including the navy ordnance, was 1,245,600/. 
Last year it was 1,270,690/.—The miscellaneous 
services, of which a considerable portion still re¬ 
mained unprovided for, amounted to 1 , 720 , 000 /. 
exclusive of the sum of 1 , 000 , 000 /. voted for 
the building of new churches and chapels,— 
which he took as a separate account to be pro¬ 
vided for by a different arrangement, namely, 
by the issue of exchequer bills—but including 
the vote of 100 , 000 /. for the increase of small 
livings, under the act of queen Anne. Last 
year, the miscellaneous estimates amounted to 
1,795,000/.—The total of the supply, there¬ 
fore, was 18,392,400/. Last year it had been 
20 , 074 , 091 /. To this sum of 18, 392 , 400 /. were 
to be added 2,000,000/. for the interest of ex¬ 
chequer bills, and a sinking fund on them of 
560,000/. making the grand total of supply 
20,952,400/. In the last year it was 22,304,091/. 
He thought it very probable, that in consequence 
of the arrangement which he should state to 
the committee, there would be a considerable 
saving on the interest of exchequer bills, be¬ 
cause, as a large sum was to be funded, an im¬ 
mediate reduction must be effected, and a still 
more extensive one probably next year, by this 
operation. In addition, however, to the items 
already mentioned, there were some extraordi¬ 
nary claims arising out of the circumstances of" 
the present year, which remained to be pi ovided 
for. The first of these was the grant of 
725,681/. 12 j. 3 d. that had been voted for the 
fortifications in the Netherlands, under the 
treaty of 1815. Though that sum was voted in the 
committee of supply, yet no new burden would 
be imposed on the country for the purpose of 
meeting it; it would be defiayed out of the 
French contributions in the hands of the com¬ 
missioners. The next item for which it would 
be necessary to provide, was the sum of 
■400,000/. which had been voted for carrying 
into execution the treaty with Spain for the 
abolition of the slave trade. Another extraor¬ 
dinary item was 259,686/. to supply the defi¬ 
ciency of the Ways and Means of last year. 
That deficiency did not arise from any failure of | 
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the Way8 and Means, as they were planned for 
the year; but from the circumstance, that a 
sum of soo.ooo/. had been voted for the disem¬ 
bodied militia, after the other supplies had 
been voted, and the Ways and Means completed. 
The disembodied militia were formerly provided 
for by a charge on the land tax. It was not, 
therefore, a visible provision by parliament, but 
a reduction of the revenue to tnat extent. Last 
year it was considered a more regular course of 
proceeding, because it would tend to render 
every thing clear to the house, to vote, in sup¬ 
ply, the sum necessary for the disembodied 
militia, instead of acting on an anticipation of" 
the revenue. A grant, therefore, was voted in 
supply, but too late for a corresponding vote in 
ways and means. It therefore became necessary 
to provide for this sum of" 259,686/. He would 
now recapitulate the different items of the sup¬ 


ply for this year: 

Army. 8 , 970,000 

Navy .. 6,456,800 

Ordnance. 1,245,600 

Miscellaneous. 1 , 720,000 

Interest on exchequer bills . . 2 , 000,000 

Sinking fund. 560,ooo 

Spanish treaty. 400,000 

Deficiency of ways and means last 

year 259,686 


Total .... 21 , 612,086 
On the side of Ways and Means to meet this 
charge, there was, in the first place, the ordinary 
vote of 3,000,000/. for annual duties—a vote 
that did not require explanation. There was 
next 3,500,000/. on those excise duties which 
were to be continued till the year 1821. It 
would be found, by reference to the accounts 
on the table, that, in the year ending the 5th 
of April 1818, those duties produced only 
3,184,950/. but he was confident that, in the 
course of this year, they would produce 
3,500,000/. The next item was the usual sum 
of 250 , 000 /. to be raised by way of lottery. 
(Hear, hear, from the opposition.) —The next 
sum was 250 , 000 /. which would acciue from 
the sale of old naval stores. Last year, the old 
stores produced 400,000/. But it was obvious, 
that in proportion as the country receded from 
a state of war, the quantity of old stores must 
necessarily diminish. The next item arose from 
some arrears to be received on the property tax. 
The committee must be aware, that last year 
arrears of this tax, to the amount of 1,500,000/. 
were paid, and applied to the service of the 
year. There still remained 350,000/. to be 
collected—and of" this sum the officers at the 
tax office hoped to be able to collect 250,000/. 
in the piesent year. There was also a sum of 
21,448/. at the disposal of the house, arising 
from profits made last year on the loan of 
1,000,000/. of exchequer bills, granted to pro¬ 
mote public works, and for the general employ¬ 
ment of the poor. The total amount therefore 
of what might be called the ready money of the 
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ways and means was 7,971,448/. He did not, 
in the present year, mean to take credit for any 
surplus on the consolidated fund; for, though 
he felt assured, that there would be a consider¬ 
able surplus, yet it would not, perhaps, be more 
than sufficient to replace the deficiencies of 
former years; but, in the next year, he hoped 
there would be a very considerable sum, from 
the surplus of that fund, at the disposal of par¬ 
liament. The itemB of the ways and means 
were, therefore, these: 


Annual duties . 3 , 000,000 

Excise duties . 3 ,500,000 

Lottery. 250,000 

Old Stores . 250,000 

Arrears of property tax . . . 250,000 

Profits on exchequer bills . . . 21,448 


7,271,448 

Leaving a deficiency of . . 14,340,638 


21,612,086 

This deficiency had to be provided for by some 
means or other. (Hear, hear, hear.) To pro¬ 
vide for the sum of 14,000,000/. ana for a con¬ 
siderable reduction of the unfunded debt, the 
government had to submit to the consideration 
of parliament the arrangement which he was 
now about to state. In the first place, it was 
necessary for him to point out the objects which 
ministers had in view, in the transaction which 
he was going to explain to the committee. 
The first of these was, by funding a certain 
portion of exchequer bills, to effect a consider¬ 
able reduction of the unfunded debt, outstanding. 
The committee were peifectly aware, that it 
had always been the object of government, on 
the conclusion of peace, to seize the earliest 
oppoitunity of funding a great part of the float¬ 
ing debt, which never failed to accumulate in 
time of war. His leasons for adopting this 
system were various. The first was one of no 
material public consequence—but he conceived 
it was right that he should state it. In the year 
1816 he gave a sort of notice, that, after the ex¬ 
piration of two years of peace, he would pro¬ 
vide for the amount of unfunded debt accumu¬ 
lated in that and the two succeeding years, 
supposing the state of public affairs to be 
favourable for such an operation. He, of course, 
should not have considered himself bound to 
try this experiment, merely for the sake of con¬ 
sistency—merely to meet that expectation to 
which his statement might have given rise. 
(Hear, hear.) Hut, certainly, it was satisfactory 
to know that his hopes had been realised, ana 
he could confidently declare to the committee, 
that all which he had been led to expect was 
more than fulfilled. The terms on which the 
bargain had been made lie would presently state; 
but he would proceed, in the first place, to de¬ 
tail the more impoitant considerations which 
induced him to conclude that bargain, which 
had for its object the reduction of the unfunded 
debt. In the first place, the unfunded debt hud 
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increased in a very considerable degree; in a 
manner, indeed, that had been much complained 
of, and though it was not hurtful to the public 
service, and was provided for with an extraor¬ 
dinary degree of economy, yet it was deemed 
impolitic to leave so large an arrear of debt un¬ 
funded. During the last two years it had in¬ 
creased upwards of 18,000,000/. This was 
the inevitable result of the decision of that house 
to put an end to the property tax. But, although 
no public inconvenience had arisen from this 
increase, yet, to prolong the existence of a debt 
of 50 or 60 millions would be highly inexpe¬ 
dient ; because, if any alarm or danger should 
present itself, the existence of such a debt might 
produce serious mischief; and although he felt 
no fear of either alarm or danger, yet he thought 
it safe to remove the possibility of such an in¬ 
convenience. Those who had contemplated 
the history of our finances would admit, that 
the price of the funds, and the state of public 
credit, were important considerations for a pru¬ 
dent minister, in selecting his time for financial 
arrangements. The funds might, indeed, be 
higher, but the abundance of money in the 
market could not be greater than at this moment. 
In 1816, he had increased our unfunded debt 
rather than raise a new loan, because there was 
a considerable saving in doing so. The interest 
payable for a loan was saved at the time by in¬ 
creasing the unfunded debt; and, although the 
supplies thus provided for were paid by a loan 
at a future period, yet there was a considerable 
saving in this mode of proceeding. The 3 per 
cents, were not less than 80 per cent. Now, 
suppose that a loan should have reduced them 
to 75, there was a difference of 2 , 000 , 000 /. 
This formed a good reason for having increased 
the unfunded debt, while the large increase of 
it formed now a good reason for its reduction. 
Another reason was, the reduction which had 
been effected in the capital of the national debt 
since the termination of the war. It might be 
proper to state to those who were not familiar 
wirir these transactions, that from November, 
1815, the capital of the debt was reduced by 
the amazing sum of 50,000,000/. That was, 
the national debt was now 50 , 000 , 000 /. less than 
in 1815.— By the quantity of unfunded debt 
which he now proposed to fund, he hoped the 
money market and the public credit would be 
so much improved, as to lead to very important 
consequences—he meant to the reduction of the 
4 and 5 per cents. He could readily shew how 
this would be brought about. The interest 
upon money would improve, and, in conse¬ 
quence of that improvement, the plan of reducing 
the 4 and 5 per cents, would be carried into 
successful operation. He by no means despaired 
of accomplishing that object in the course of 
the next session.—He should now State the 
principle on which his present plan was founded. 
His object was, to raise a considerable sum of 
money for the service of the year without in¬ 
creasing the nominal capital of the debt, by 
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creating a stock out of the s per cent, stock, 
tvhich should bear an interest of 3j percent. 
Two advantages would be gained by this pro¬ 
cess. The first was, that money would be ob¬ 
tained for the public service; and the other was, 
that this plan was better adapted for the reduc¬ 
tion of the 4 and .5 per cents, than any that could 
be devised ; for 3$ per cents, would rise to par 
much sooner than 3 per cents.; and it would be 
much more satisfactoiy to the holders of 5 per 
cents, to take sj per cents, which were not to 
be reduced for to years, than to take 4 percents, 
with the apprehension of being eventually re¬ 
duced to 3 per cent. He pioposed that the 
new stock should consist of 27,000,000/. by 
which 3 , 000 , 000 /. would be taised for the pub¬ 
lic service. He also proposed to fund ex¬ 
chequer bills to the amount of 27 , 000 , 000 /. In 
consideration of obtaining a transfer of 3 into 
sj per cents., a premium of 11 per cent, was to 
be paid as the price of the difference. The 
actual difference, considered as an annuity sale¬ 
able on the same terms, was 13 per cent., calcu¬ 
lating the 3 per cents, at 78 . There was thus 
a bonus of 2 per cent, given to the pui chaser 
of the sfe per cents. lie had been encouraged 
to adopt this plan by its success in the Irish 
fands last year. The 3 per cents, were there 
transferred into sj per cents: that is, 108 /. 
Irish, were transferred for 100 /. English, one 
seventh of the national 1 ate of exchange being 
thus sacrificed. By this means not less than 
half a million was raised in the course of List 
autumn. This success had confirmed him in 
his intention of proposing a similar transfer 
here. He had no doubt, therefore, that this 
plan would prove acceptable and agreeable, in 
order to raise what money might be necessary 
for providing for the supplies and for the re¬ 
duction of the public debt. On the 14th of 
April, it had been made known at the Bank, 
that a subscription would be opened for raising 
a part of the supply of the year, and that 
the parties transferring their stock should have 
the option of funding exchequer bills to double 
the amount of the money to be paid as the 
Consideration for the exchange of the stock. 
Upon tHis notice, not less than 6 , 000 , 000 /. had 
bfeen subscribed for transfer within the first three 
days, and he was happy to say, that nearly the 
whole sum was now raised. The whole sum 
which he intended to fund was 34 , 900 , 000 /. 
Which, however, would only produce an aug¬ 
mentation of the nominal capital of the public 
debt beyond the money actually raised to the 
amount of between four and five millions. The 
difference between the interest due upon the 
present 3 per cents, and that of the 3i per cents, 
would be 136,363/. 12 s. 8\d. The total charge 
upon the whole operation of converting the 3 per 
Cents, into per cents., and of funding exche¬ 
quer bills, would be 1,625,520/. 1 j. 1 0.1 d. The rate 
of interest per cent, to the subscribers, on exche¬ 
quer bills funded, would be 3/. 16 j. 9 \d.\ on 
Subscription of 11 /. in money to convert s per 
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cents, into 3.J per cent, stock, it would be 
4/. 10 j. 10 V.; on both transactions, 3 /. 18 j. 2i<A 
The rate per cent, paid by the public, including 
all charges, would be, on exchequer bills funded 
5/. 9j. 3 \d.\ on both transactions 5 /. 7 s. 4 \d. 
This interest it was proposed to provide for by 
cancelling stock according to the plan of finance 
developed in 1813.—He flattered himself that he 
was entitled to congratulate the committee upon 
the conditions annexed to the plan for raising mo¬ 
ney which he had now endeavoured to explain, as 
compared with the terms upon which any former 
loan had been negotiated. Mr. Pitt, at the close 
of the American war, had to provide for a large 
accumulation of unfunded debt, and in the year 
1785 funded 11 , 000 , 000 /. of naval exchequer 
bills when stocks were between 56 and 57, 
whereas they were now as high as 80. But the 
intermediate improvement in the financial cir¬ 
cumstances of the country, assisted by the pro¬ 
gressive opeiation of the sinking fund, had 
paved the way to this extraordinary success. It 
might be said, that as an option was left to the 
subscribers whether or not they would choose 
to fund exchequer bills, his plan was at present 
necessarily uncertain as to its effects. He had, 
however, a perfect confidence in the result, both 
because he thought it the most beneficial part of 
the engagement, and because he had never 
known an instance in which subscribers had de¬ 
clined to perform the optional part of an engage¬ 
ment of this nature. It would be remembered 
by the committee, that, according to the plan 
which he had submitted in the year 1813, the 
sinking fund was, to a certain extent, made 
applicable to the immediate service of the year, 
whenever circumstances should arise to render 
such a measure expedient. It was his intention, 
if nothing prefeiable should be suggested, to 
propose that it should be so charged this year, 
as to make good whatever deficiencies might 
appear upon the fullest comparison of the ex¬ 
penditure with the revenue. In the year 1813, 
he recollected to have held out to the house and 
the country the prospect of realizing a fund of 
100 , 000 , 000 /. He was happy to state that of 
that sum about 90,000,000/. had been provided, 
of which 84,000,000/. were subservient to the 
purposes of the act of 1813. The manner, 
however, in which he intended to apply this 
fund would not interfere with the operations of 
the commissioners in the reduction of capital 
debt. But this part of his plan he should 
reserve for consideration on a future day. He 
should now rather choose to call the attention 
of the committee to the improvement in the 
different branches of our revenue. The favour¬ 
able rise in the amount of excise duties was 
such, that the receipt of the last quarter, com¬ 
pared with that of the corresponding quarter of 
last year, was improved more than 10 per cent, 
the increase having been 510,000/. In the last 
quarter, as compared with the ■corresponding 
quarter of the former year, there was an im¬ 
provement of 90,000/. in the excise war duty. 
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By a fair examination it would appear, that there 
was a proportionate increase in the customs, the 
hist quarter exhibiting an excess, notwithstand¬ 
ing the anticipation of between 500 , 000 /. and 
(>00,000/. sugar duties, which were paid in during 
the preceding quarter. Upon all these different 
views, he conceived that he was justified in 
calculating upon a surplus in the consolidated 
fund. He had, however, for the present, abstain¬ 
ed front any charges upon it, in the hope that 
the scheme of finance which he had now sub¬ 
mitted would meet with the approbation of the 
house, and afford satisfaction to the counti y. 
The right hon. gentleman concluded by moving 
the following Resolutions: 

l. “ That, towards raising the supply granted 
to his Majesty, every person who shall, on or 
before the 24th day of Apul is 18, have sub¬ 
scribed his name in the books of the governor 
and company of the Bank ot England, for the 
purpose of converting not less than sooo/. capi¬ 
tal stock in the 3/. per centum consolidated, or 
3/. per centum ieduced annuities, into annuities 
at the late of 3/. liu. per centum per annum, 
shall upon the transfei of such per centum 
annuities to the account ot the commissioner for 
the reduction of the national debt, and upon 
payment to the chief cashier or cashiers of the 
goveinoi and company of the Bank of England, 
at the times hereafter mentioned, of the sum of 
11/. in money for every loo/, of the said an¬ 
nuities, be entitled to l()<)/. in annuities after the 
rate of s/. 10 s. pel centum pei annum, which 
annuities shall be charged upon the consolidated 
fund of the United Kingdom ot Great Britain 
and Ireland, and shall be payable half-yeaily at 
the Bank of England, on the . r >th day of Apul, 
and the loth day of Octobei, and shall be 
transferrable in the books of the governor and 
company of the Bank of England; and the 
whole of the money to arise from the payment 
of 11/. on each loo/. 3/. per centum consolidat¬ 
ed or reduced annuities subsciibed, to be trans¬ 
ferred as aforesaid, shall not exceed the sum of 
3,000,000/. 

“ That every person subscribing 3/. per cen¬ 
tum consolidated or reduced annuities, into an¬ 
nuities bearing interest at tire rate of 3/. IOj. 
per centum, shall transfer the amount of 3/. per 
centum annuities subscribed to the account of 
the commissioners for the reduction of the na¬ 
tional debt, at the following times, viz.; every 
person subscribing 2000 /. and less than 50,000/. 
of such annuities shall transfer 15 /. per centum 
thereof to the said commissioners on any day 
between the 28th day ot April and the 4th day 
of May 1818, on which the books of the gover¬ 
nor and company of the Bank of England sliall 
be open for making tiansfers, and the remain¬ 
ing 85/. per centum on or before the 2d day 
of June 1818; and every person subscribing 
50 , 000 /. and upwards of such annuities, shall 
transfer 15/. per centum thereof on die 28th or 
20th day of this instant April, and the remain- 
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ing 85/. per centum on or before the 27 th day 
of November next. 

“ That the said sum of 111. in money for 
every 100 /. of 3/. per centum consolidated or 
reduced annuities so subscribed to be transferred 
to the account of the commissioners for the re¬ 
duction of the national debt, shall be paid to 
the chief cashier or cashiers of the governor 
and company of the Bank of England, on or 
before the days and times hereafter mentioned, 
viz.; 1 /. at the time of subscribing, by way of 
a deposit, and as a security for making the fur¬ 
ther payments. 

]/. on or before the 19 th day of June 1818. 

1 /. on or before the 24th day of July. 

1 /. on or before the 7 th day of August. 

1 /. on or befofe the 4th day of September. 

1 /. on or before the 16th day of October. 

1 /. on or before the 13th day of November. 

1 /. on or before the 4th day of December. 

l/. on or before the 15th day of January 1819. 

1/. on or before the 5th day of February; and 

1/. on or before the 5th day of March. 

“ That evci y subscriber who shall, on or be¬ 
fore the 4lh day of February 1819, pay the 
whole of his subscription, shall be allowed an 
interest by way of discount, after the rate of 2/. 
per centum per annum on the sum so advanced 
for completing his subscription, to be comput¬ 
ed from the day of completing the same to the 
5th day of March 18 19 .” 

“ That every person who shall, on or before 
the 2d day of June lsls, have transferred to 
the account of the commissioners for the re¬ 
duction of the national debt the whole of the 
3 /. per centum consolidated or reduced annuities 
subscribed by him, shall be entitled to the prin¬ 
cipal sum of 88/. in annuities at the rate of 3/. 
10s. per centum for every 100/. 3/. per centum 
annuities so transferred, such annuity at the rate 
of 3/. ioj. per centum to commence lrom the 
5th day of April 1818 ; and every person who 
shall, after the 2d day ot June and before the 
27 tli day of November, have transferred to the 
account of the said commissioners the whole of 
the 3 /. per centum consolidated or reduced an¬ 
nuities subscribed by him, shall be entitled to 
the principal sum of 88/. in annuities at the rate 
of 3/. 10 j. per centum for every 100/. of 3/. 
per centum annuities so transferred, such annui¬ 
ties at the rate of 3/. 10s. per centum to com¬ 
mence from the I Oth day ot October 1818; 
and every poison who shall, on or before the 
5th day ot March 1819, have paid to the chief 
cashier or cashiers of the governor and com¬ 
pany of the Bank of England the sum of 1 U. 
in money for every loo/, ot 3/. per centuni an¬ 
nuities subscribed by him, shall be entitled to 
tiie further principal sum of 12 /. in annuities at 
the rate of 3 /. 10 s. per centum for every sum ot 
11/. so paid, such annuities to commence from 
the 5 tli day of April isis; and such annuities 
at the rate of 3/. ioj. per centum per annum 
shall not be reduced, nor shall the principal sura , 
6 
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of such annuities be paid off, at any time before 
the 6th day of April 1829. 

“ That the commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt be authorized and required 
to purchase the said annuities after the rate of 
Si. IOj. per centum in the proportion of at least 
1/. per centum per annum on the capital to be 
created, whenever the principal sum of 100/. of 
such annuities can be purchased for less than 
100/. in money, 

“That the annuities at the rate of s /. lOj. 
per centum shall, under the provisions of an 
act made in the 57th year of his present Ma¬ 
jesty, intituled, ‘ an act to permit the transfer 
of capital from certain public stocks or funds in 
Great Britain to certain public stocks or funds 
in Ireland,’ be transferable into annuities at the 
rate of s/. lOr. per centum payable andtransfer- 
rable at the Bank of Ireland, and every person 
transferring such annuities payable at the Bank of 
England shall be entitled for every loo/. so 
transferred to the principal sum of 108/. 6j. 8 d. 
in annuities at the rate of 3/. 10r. per centum 
payable at the Bank of Ireland. 

“ That every person who shall have complet¬ 
ed the transfer to the account of the commis¬ 
sioners for the reduction of the national debt of 
the whole of the 3/. per centum consolidated 
annuities subscr ibed by him, shall be entitled to 
a dividend or interest at the rate of 1 5s. for 
every principal sum of loo/, in such 3/. per cen¬ 
tum consolidated annuities which may have 
been so transferred, such dividend or interest 
to be paid at the Bank of England on the 5th 
day of July next ensuing, provided the whole of 
the 3/. per centum consolidated annuities sub¬ 
scribed by such person shall be transferred to 
the said commissioners on or before the 2d day 
of June, or on the 5th day of January next en¬ 
suing, provided the whole of the si. per centum 
consolidated annuities subscribed by such per¬ 
son shall be transferred to the said commis¬ 
sioner s after the sd day of June and before the 
27th day of November next; and after payment 
of the said dividend or interest, the whole of the 
said consolidated and reduced annuities which 
may be transferred to the said commissioners 
shall be cancelled, and the dividends on such 
annuities shall be no longer payable.” 

2. “That, towards raising the supply granted 
to his Majesty, every person who shall, on or 
before the 24th day of this instant Api il, have 
subscribed his name in the books of the governor 
and company of the Bank of England for trans- 
ferring to the account of the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt si. per centum 
annuities for other annuities at the rate of 3 /. lOr. 
per centum, shall be at liberty to subscribe his 
name in the books of the said governor and com¬ 
pany on the 28th or 29th days of April, or the 
2d aay of May next, for converting into si. per 
centum consolidated and reduced annuities, upon 
the terms and conditions hereafter mentioned, 
any exchequer bills already issued, or which 
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may be issued before the 1st day of August, 
1818, and which may not have been advertised 
to be paid off before the respective days of pay¬ 
ment hereafter specified, to an amount not ex¬ 
ceeding 100 /. in exchequer bills for every 100 /. 
of stock subscribed to be transferred to the ac¬ 
count of the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt; and that every such person 
shall, at the time of so subscribing his name, make 
a deposit with the chief cashier or cashiers of the 
governor and company of the Bank of England, 
equal to Si. per centum at least, on the amount of 
exchequer bills so subscribed, as a security for 
delivering into the office of the paymasters of 
exchequer bills, the amount of exchequer bills 
so subscribed in manner following; viz. 

20/. per centum on or before the 1st day of 
August. 

20 /. per centum on or before the 3d day of 
September. 

20 /. per centum on or before the 1 st day of 
October. 

20/. per centum on or before the 31 st day of 
October. 

The remainder on or before the 26 th day of 
November. 

And that whenever the deposit shall have been 
made at the bank in money as aforesaid, the pay¬ 
masters of exchequer bills shall, so soon as the 
subsciiber shall have brought in exchequer bills 
to the whole amount of his subscription, return 
to such subscriber the amount of such deposit; 
or such deposit may be taken into account as a 
part payment of the subscription of such sub¬ 
scribers. 

“ That every person who shall have made a 
deposit at the Bank of England to the amount of 
5/. per centum on the exchequer bills subscribed 
by him, shall receive from the paymasters of ex¬ 
chequer bills a certificate or certificates upon 
which a receipt for the deposit made at the Bank 
of England shall be written; and such certificate, 
or such certificates, shall be carried to the office 
of the paymasters of exchequer bills at the time 
of making ever y future payment, the receipt for 
which shall be written thereon; and when the 
whole amount of exchequer bills expressed in 
such certificate or certificates shall have been 
acknowledged to have been received by the pay¬ 
masters of exchequer bills, such certificate or 
certificates being carried into the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, and lodged with the governor and com¬ 
pany of the said bank, shall entitle the person 
or persons holding the same, for every 100 /. 
principal money contained therein, to 64/. ca¬ 
pital stock in die Si. per centum consolidated 
annuities, the interest whereon shall commence 
from the 5th day of January 1818, but the first 
payment shall not be made until the 5th day of 
January 1819; and to 64/. capital stock in the 
3 /. per centum reduced annuities, the interest 
whereon shall commence from the 5 th day of 
April 1818, and the first payment to be made 
on the loth day of October next, il the subscrip- 
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tion shall have been completed on or before the 
sd day of September next: but if the subscrip¬ 
tion snail not be completed until after that time, 
the first payment shall not be made until the 
Sth day of April 1819 . 

“Tnat the interest on all exchequer bills 
which shall be deposited at the Bank of England, 
or which may be carried into the office of the 
paymasters of exchequer bills as aforesaid, shall 
be computed up to the 1st day of August next 
inclusive, from which time the same shall cease, 
and the interest which may be due on such bills 
from the day of their date up to the said 1 st day 
of August snail be paid by the said paymasters 
as soon as conveniently may be after the said 
bills shall have been deposited or delivered in. 

“ That every such subscriber as aforesaid who 
shall be desirous of making up any part of the 
subscription in money instead of exchequer bills, 
shall be at liberty to do so, upon paying the 
same into the Bank of England to the account 
of the paymasters of exchequer bills, together 
with a sum equal to l/. per centum upon such 
money payment; and also if such payment should 
be made after the 1st day of August next, a 
further sum, equal to two-pence per centum per 
diem on the amount of such payment in money, 
to be computed from the said 1st day of Au¬ 
gust; and the paymasters of exchequer bills 
shall, upon the payment to their account being 
duly certified to them, grant a receipt on the 
before-mentioned certificate for such payment, 
in the same manner as if exchequer bills had 
been brought into their office. 

“ That all the monies to be received by the 
cashier or cashiers of the governor and company 
of the Bank of England, or which may be paid 
into the bank to the account of the paymasters 
of exchequer bills, shall be paid into the receipt 
of the exchequer, to be applied from time to 
time to such services as shall have been voted 
by this house in this session of parliament.” 

S. “ That, towards raising the supply granted 
to his Majesty, there be issued and applied the 
sum of 3 , 500 , 000 /. out of the duties granted by 
an act made in the 56th year of his present Ma¬ 
jesty, intituled ‘ An act to continue until the 5th 
day of July 1821 , certain additional duties of ex¬ 
cise in Great Britain.’ ” 

4. “ That, towards raising the supply granted 
to his Majesty, there be issued and applied such 
sum or sums of money not exceeding 250,000/., 
arising from arrears of the duties on property, 
professions, trades, and offices, granted by an 
act made in the 46th year of his present Majesty, 
as shall be paid into the exchequer at West¬ 
minster between the 5th day of April 1818 and 
the 5th day of April 1819.” 

Mr. Brougham observed, that after the great 
multiplicity of detail, and even variety of prin¬ 
ciple, displayed in the right hon. gentleman’s 
exposition of his views with regard to the finan¬ 
cial situation of the country, it was quite im¬ 
possible on this occasion to follow him, or dis¬ 
cuss effectually all the branches of his argu- 
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ment. It appeared to him, however, upon a 
general view of the subject, that the plan now 
submitted for the service of the year was cal¬ 
culated mainly to conceal the true nature of 
those operations to which the right hon. gentle¬ 
man proposed to have recourse. The statement 
of facts resolved itself into this—that upon a 
comparison of the revenue with the charges 
upon it, there was a clear deficit of 14, 000 , 000 /. 
which it was necessary to make up some how 
or other. By the present plan it was proposed 
to borrow tnis sum, but not in the ordinary 
mode. A new form of proceeding had been 
invented, the loan was to be cast into a different 
shape, and the interest payable upon it, amount¬ 
ing to nearly 1 , 200 , 000 /. per annum, was, it 
seemed, to be charged on the sinking fund. 
This being the true result of all the right hon. 
gentleman’s calculations, and the upshot of the 
case being, that in the third or fourth year of 
peace, we were still to borrow to this enormous 
extent, he could not, for one, join in those flat¬ 
tering congratulations which the house had 
received on the growing prosperity of the coun¬ 
try. So far, indeed, was the country from 
any prospect of making the two ends of expense 
and revenue meet, that new means must be pro¬ 
vided for discharging the interest of loans, and 
as the old war taxes were run quite dry, it had 
become necessary to apply to the sinking fund. 
He really deemed it wise and prudent in such 
circumstances to abstain from any expression of 
triumph at the flourishing state of the national 
finances. The right hon. gentleman had seemed 
to treat his present plan as a sort of half-way- 
house for the conversion, in their progress down¬ 
wards, of the 5 and the 4 per cents. Now, if 
he expected that the holders of the 5 per cents, 
would be willing to transfer their claims to the 
acceptance of stock bearing a lower rate of 
interest, he must think that the persons disposed 
to this commutation would prefer the 4 to the 
35 per cent, stock. It was pretended, that die 
stockholder would have a greater confidence in 
the per cent, fund, from its being less liable 
to be reduced; but he could only say for him¬ 
self, that he should*certainly prefer, with all its 
chances, an interest of 4 to an interest of si per 
cent. He could not conclude these few desul¬ 
tory remarks without protesting once more 
against that part of the ways and means which 
provided for a portion of tne supplies by ano¬ 
ther lottery. He was not more struck with the 
paltry and contemptible sum which was raised in 
tills manner, than by the inconsistency, the gross 
and palpable inconsistency, which it presented 
with one of the articles of supply. The right 
hon. gendeman in his defence of lotteries on 
other occasions, had been driven, as it were, to 
his last subterfuge, and, being unable to deny 
the evil, had maintained, that the financial wants 
of the country did not permit this sacrifice to 
its morals. The answer given to the appeals of 
his hon. friend (Mr. Lyttleton) on this subject . 
was, that die money could not be spared; and 
7 
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yet, by this very scheme, 400 , 000 /. were to be 
given away to Spain for the relinquishment of 
the slave trade, as a fit sacrifice to justice and 
morality. {Hear, hear.) lie had not found 
fault with the treaty by which we entered into 
that engagement; on the contrary, lie had stood 
by the right hon. gentleman in his defence ; but 
he deemed it, at the same time, fitting to ex¬ 
press his sense of the inconsistency, and was 
happy to take this early opportunity of declaring 
what the general impression was, which the 
statement of the right hon. gentleman had pro¬ 
duced on his mind. 

Mr. Grenfell stated that he should, on some 
future occasion, enter at large into the details 
of the right hon. gentleman’s measure. The 
house was, at length, after a state of long and 
anxious expectation, in possession of the mi¬ 
nister’s plan of finance; and he must declare 
that he looked with dismay at its probable re¬ 
sults. He had already, more than once, com¬ 
municated privately to the right hon. gentleman 
his opinion, that he was making a most extrava¬ 
gant bargain for the public. By this scheme, 
the three millions of money to be raised would 
cost the country an interest of 4 ' 2 per cent.; for 
the right hon. gentleman proposed to give an 
annuity of 3 /. for every 66/. which he borrowed. 
The rate at which exchequer-bills were to be 
funded, indicated the same extravagance. If 
exchequer-bills could be funded at 79, why 
might not a direct loan be negotiated on the 
same terms? The only advantage was, the 
contingent and doubtful prospect of saving 
c 00 , 000 /., by inducing, at the end of JO years, 
the holders of the 3i per cents, to exchange 
their stock for 3 per ccDt. But if the 5 and 4 
per cents, should be converted in the mean 
time, the would evidently afford no ad¬ 
vantage whatever to the public. In conclusion, 
he would say one word respecting the option 
which the right hon. gentleman nad given to 
the subscribers to fund exchequer-bills now, or 
to wait until after the 2d of May. Now, he 
was decidedly of opinion, that if the stocks 
rqse by that period beyond 79, the subscribers 
would be disposed to fund ; but if they fell to 
75, they would make their bow to the right hon. 
entleman, and say, they would have nothing to 
0 with him, or his exchequer-bills. 

Mr. Maherly believed that the right hon. 
gentleman had a right to congratulate himself 
on the bargain which he had negotiated. He 
thought that the right hon. gentleman had made 
a most advantageous bargain for the public, and 1 
a disadvantageous one for the subscribers. That 
part of the bargain which gave an option to< 
die subscribers of exchequer-bills, he considered' 
bad*, as it might leave the subscriber to fund’ or 
OOt. He would take the liberty of asking the 
light hop, gentleman what was the amount of 
the deficiency of the consolidated fund for this 
year ? He wished to. know this; because, if he 
understood the fact, correcdy, the interest of* 
the national debt was charged on the consoH- 
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dated fund, and if there was any deficiency, he 
should be glad to learn where it was to be met. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
there was a deficiency to be provided for of 
14 , 000 , 000 /. ; but it must be remembered that a 
very considerable part of that sum arose 
from extraordinary charges, and which had 
been growing from the increase of the un¬ 
funded debt. Next year, we might confidently 
expect that the amount of exchequer-bills would 
not exceed 40,000,000/. and then the charge 
would be reduced 900,000 /. In the ways and 
means of next year, he expected an increase 
that would occasion a considerable surplus in 
the consolidated fund. As to the deficiency of 
that fund in the last year, he begged to inform 
the hon. member that it was something less 
than 2 , 000 , 000 /. The hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man who first addressed the house, had ex¬ 
pressed an opinion, that the subscribers had no 
reason to confide in the hope that no farther 
reduction would be made in the stock. Now, 
the subscribers would be guaranteed for ten 
years, and it was not likely that the fund would 
be reduced after that time. He should himself 
entertain no fear on that head*. As to the op¬ 
tion respecting the exchequer-bills, he begged 
to observe, that he never remembered an instance 
in which subscribe! s had declined fulfilling 
an optional engagement; and the reason why 
they had not so declined was obvious enough, 
namely, because those engagements were gene¬ 
rally very beneficial to them, and he was in¬ 
clined to think that they would consider it very 
advantageous in the present instance. 

Ml*. Frankland Lewis observed, that, in the 
present year, individuals could borrow money 
on much better terms than before; and he had 
not the least doubt that government might have 
done the same. He did not consider that the 
right hon. gentleman had adopted the best mode 
on this occasion. He should have resorted to 
the old mode of an open loan, instead of the 
present plan of a close loan. A sum of three 
millions, however, had been borrowed, at 4 /. lOr. 
per cent.; but he entertained no doubt that it 
might have been borrowed upon terms consi¬ 
derably more advantageous to the public. In 
private life money could be borrowed at 4 per 
cent. The right hon. gentleman had boasted, 
that no addition was made by this plan to the ca¬ 
pital of the debt. But a great addition was made 
to the interest of the debt; and, surely, that 
was no subject for congratulation. With re¬ 
spect to the reduction of the 4 and 5 per cents., 
no attempt could be made to reduce them, till 

* The last time iu which 3£ per eent. stock ex¬ 
isted.in tins country was in the administration of 
Mr. Pej.h am, who was able to say to the holders— 

“ Unless you consent to take one half percent, less 
interest, you shall be paid off at 100.” Holders, 
excepting to the amount of 900,000/. were paid off; 
the other* agreed to take one half per cew. less 
.interest, and that isthe reason why the present 'A per 
: centi rorfjwcd are called by that tunnel 
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the 3 per cents, were considerably above 90. It 
was illusory, therefore, to suppose, that the re¬ 
duction of the 5 per cents, would be hastened 
by the creation of this sj per cent, stock. He 
objected to the peculiar appropriation of the 
sinking fund to this new stock. If this was to 
be a bonus to this particular stock, fro tqnto, 
it was an injury to all other stock. (Hear.) We 
had nominally a sinking fund at 4 per cent., but, 
in reality, we had no such fund. (Hear.) We 
were paying off a debt at 3/. lOr., when for the 
debt which we borrowed, we paid at the rate of 
4l. 10 s. (Hear, hear.) We borrowed on ex¬ 
chequer-bills at a different rate from that in 
which we paid off in the funds. If, then, we 
had come to that state in which it was a loss to 
go on, we ought to consider what was best to 
be done. The sinking fund, he repeated, was 
a nominal piece of machinery, which, if such 
plans as these were persisted in, could be pro¬ 
ductive of nothing but uncertainty and confu¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, that the plan of the 
right hon. gentleman was advantageous to the 
public, and the icason why it had not been more 
freely accepted at first was, that the value of the 
31 per cents, had not yet found their level in 
the market; but in the next year, when their 
actual worth should be known, a loan offered in 
them would be most readily agreed to, because 
the public would then perceive the advantage 
they had in it. 

Sir J. Newport considered the bargain im¬ 
provident and detrimental to the financial in¬ 
terests of the country. It was the commence¬ 
ment of a system of appropriating the sinking 
fund, but not in that manner which was likely to 
be most serviceable to the public. As the 3 
per cent, stock now to be created, was not to be 
redeemed for ten years, nor the interest reduced, 
he wished to know, whether all the 3} percent, 
stock to be thereafter created, was to be secured 
in the same way. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he understood his right 
hon. friend to say, at the opening of his speech, 
that the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt should purchase a certain portion 
of this stock whenever it should be under par ; 
but when it was below the level of the market, 
they might think it expedient to purchase more. 
Ilis own opinion was, that if they should think 
it cheaper to purchase in this stock than in any 
other, it would be a great dereliction of their 
duty if they did not purchase it. His hon. 
friend opposite (Mr. F. Lewis) had said, that 
this was a close loan. Now, ne could not see 
what had led his hon. friend to form that con¬ 
clusion. In the last year there was only one 
party, for although half-a-dozen gentlemen 
called on the cliancellor of the exchequer, yet 
they joined together in the contract, and con¬ 
sequently madebut one party. That was cer¬ 
tainly a close loan; but here the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman sent notice of his plan to the Stock, 
^change, and. gave every person an oppoflu- 
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nity of becoming a subscriber. It was obvious 
then, that this was not a close loan. His hon. 
friend had said, that the Chancellor of the Ex, 
chequer had borrowed at 4/. lor. while private 
individuals might borrovy any quantity at 4/.: 
consequently, that this was a most disadyanta- 
eous bargain. At the rate of 4 L 1 Or. his right 
on. friend had raised a sum for the supplies of 
the year; and he was astonished to hear his hon. 
friend say that this mode of borrowing would 
create a greater additional charge on the conso. 
lidated f und than by raising it in anv other way, 
lie should be glad if what individuals had done 
on the present occasion, could be done for 
the liquidation of the national debt. He 
wished to see a great reduction of the national 
debt on the same terms as had been now. 
negotiated. The fact really was that there 
was a saving in the 3,000,0oo/. of 21,000/. a- 
year to the consolidated fund. He protested,, 
against the doctrine so often asserted, that there 
was no available sinking fund. If three or four 
millions should be called off, they were un¬ 
doubtedly to be made good, and so was the extra, 
charge of a million and a half. The sinking fund, 
and the covering of the extra charges balanced 
one another; but if things appeared likely to find 
their level, and the extra expense wap not 
charged, on the supply of the year,, there would 
be found a real sinking fund of the difference be¬ 
tween the 14 millions before alluded to, and the 
covering of the ways and means. it was by nq 
means wise to be forcing up the sinking fund; 
they ought to have such a diminution of public 
debt as would bear the country through any 
future struggle; but he could by no means see 
the policy of forcing the sinking fund. The 
budget should be looked at according to the 
public wants and the services of the year; in¬ 
deed, if the returns were such as were dis¬ 
advantageous to the people, tliere was no neces¬ 
sity, he meant no over-iuling necessity, to 
cause them to be accepted. And, therefore, if 
stock were held from being funded, the right, 
hon. gentleman had other means and other plans 
for the services of the year. He was of opinion,, 
that it was desirable to postpone any permanent 
arrangement for one year, because by that 
means they would be able to perceive what was 
likely to be the final expense, after every, change 
incurred by the war had been liquidated. 

Mr. J. P. Grant considered that the right 
hon. gentleman had made an improvident tar- 
gain, and strongly condemned tne application 
of the sinking fund to pay the interest of thq 
public debt. The country had no real sinking 
fund as things were at present managed, hut a 
most expensive and complicated machinery. 
We were in a situation where the income- t d«* 
not reach the expenditure, and where the spib, 
ing fund was of necessity to be applied, as f# 
as it would go, to supply the deficiency, Ha 
wished that the right hon. gentleman wquld 
state what was his permanent plan of ffi^Qqe/ 
or whether he, ra<?*at tq .gQ.qn.ftOig.,^ tq 
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year, neither admitting nor denying that the the committees that had sat on this subject had 
income was equal to the expenditure, and con- put their fingers on this enormous and unneces- 
tracting loans for the payment of our accumu- sary charge, and yet it was continued. Would 
lated expenses. this charge be made on the present loan, and at 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. insisted, that there was what rate, whether to the 3,000,000/. or to the 
nothing novel or unprecedented in the arrange- 30,000,000/. ? 

ment of his right hon. friend. It was the same The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
that had been acted upon on a larger scale by the Bank would continue to receive the fee on 
Mr. Pitt, the great author of the sinking fund; deposits. 

for when he created the 5 per cents, he deter- Mr. Grenfell said, that the demand was so ob- 
mined, that they could not be redeemed until 25 viously objectionable, whether it applied to the 
millions of the 4 per cents were paid off. By 3,000,000/. or to the 30,000,000/. that, if per- 
foe proposed plan 30,000,000/. were raised, by sisted in, he should take the sense of the house 
creating a capital of 34 , 000 , 000 /. There was, in in every stage of the measure.— {Hear, hear.) 
feet, a saving of 90 , 000 /. per annum in the The resolutions were then agreed to, the 
mode of raising the money, besides an increase house resumed, and the report was ordered to 
of capital, and its favourable consequences on be brought up to-morrow, 
the funds.—The hon. and learned gentleman Parish Vestries Bill.] On the motion of 
recapitulated some of the details of the plan, as Mr. Sturges Bourne, the house went into a 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and committee on this bill, when, on the motion of 
expressed his warm approbation of its merits. Mr. Alderman IVood, a clause was agreed to, 
Mr. Lyttelton said, he could not permit this to exempt the city of London from its ope- 
question to pass without recalling to the right ration. 

hon. gentleman opposite, a matter which he Poor Laws Amendment Bill.] The house 
was inclined to treat in a less important way then went into a committee on this bill. On the 
than it deserved. He alluded to the lotteries clause by which the children of paupers might 
for the year. The question of lotteries had be taken and provided for, and settled by the 
been so fully argued on that side of the house, parishes, under the authority of the magistrates, 
that he should not enter upon it then, but he Mr. F. Douglas moved an amendment, pro- 
could not but second what had been said by his viding, that the children of the poor should not 
hon. and learned friend under him, in pointing be taken, except by the consent of the parents, 
out the inconsistency of the right hon. gentle- unless the parents had misconducted themselves, 
man through the whole of that measure. The He supported it on the ground of the affection 
right hon. gentleman had described himself very of parents to their children; and the usefulness 
good humourcdly as “ a hardened sinner.” But of the children to them, 
he could not help calling his sin soft sin, and de- Mr. Sturges Bourne, speaking of the ill effects 
signating him as a man who was any thing of paying labour out of the poor-rates, observed, 
but a rigorous saint or moralist, and who bent that he had before mentioned a parish, the name 
his morality to the conveniences of his policy, of which had been mistaken, as a particular 
(Hear, hear.) The part of the plan to which he instance. There the labour had been reduced 
alluded was totally at variance with morality to sixpence per day. He wished to state, that 
and religion ; and if no one more able came the parish was that of Hollesley, in the county 
forward, he should feel it his duty to submit a of Suffolk. The great danger to be apprehend- 
motion on the subject. ed from such circumstances was, step by step, 

Mr. Grenfell wished to ask a question of the the complete demoralization of the people. It 
right hon. gentleman. He would suppose the would have been natural to apply for some 
3 per cents, to be at 80, and the 3, per cents, at remedy under the old law now repealed, which 
91 , Would the commissioners for the reduction could have afforded some relief, though it could 
of the national debt purchase in the latter fund ? not prevent such injurious practices, which it 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that was his wish now to do. Yet it was by no 
he ought not to be called upon to state what means desirable to restore the old law. It might 
advice he might give the commissioners; but he also be found very proper to enact, that the la- 
had no objection to state, that it would be ad- bourer who was in employment should not be- 
vantageous for this and the next year to pur- a burden on the parish, so that he might be led 
chase in the 3d per cents, but not to appropriate to maintain himself. He was glad to find that 
the whole of their funds in that channel. the parish whose name was mentioned by mu- 

Mr. Grenfqll begged to ask the right hon. take, had shewn zeal in vindicating itself, a 
gentleman a question relative to the terms on spirit which he hoped prevailed in many other 
which a part of the public business was done at parishes. 

foe bank. On every loan for the public ser- Sir C. Manck thought the present practice 
vice, a fee of 20 d. in eacn 100/. was paid to the pernicious. He did not believe that.theie could 
bank for merely receiving the deposits. This lie any objection or injury in placing with small 
exorbitant charge'amounted during the last war tradesmen the children of their poor neigh- 
'to several hundred thousand pounds, and on the hours as apprentices. 

loan of 1615 to no less a sum than 40,000 /. All Mr. Gooch observed, that whatever might bo 
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the case with the single parish of Ilolleslcy, it 
was by no means common in Suffolk, the 
county he had the honour to icprcsent, which 
was quite equal to other counties in proper 
regulations. 

Mr. Brand remarked on the great evils of the 
present system arising from pacing labour out 
of poor rates. lie rather differed in opinion 
from a distinguished authority, who had stated, 
that labour must always find its level by com¬ 
petition. The fact was, that the labouier was 
not paid accoiding to the actual value of his 
labour, but according to his wants, in a oropoi - 
tion with the amount of the poor-rates. He 
conceived, that the clause would have a beneficial 
tendency respecting the manners, habits, feel¬ 
ings, and morality of the lower classes of society, 
which were much endangeied by the piesent 
system. It would tend to give the labourer a 
better opinion of himself, and more regard to 
his character. He entertained a high opinion of 
the peasintry of England, and was sure they 
would be pleased with the means of improve¬ 
ment in their 1 dative situations in life. He was 
convinced, that in the lower classes of society 
there existed as great, perhaps greater concern 
and affection for their children, as in the superioi, 
anil this was particularly evident in the feelings 
and conduct of the mothers. He could not 
suppose that when the patents were obliged to 
receive allowances from the parish to maintain 
their offspring, they would hesitate at having 
their children placed out in decent situations to 
learn tiades to live by, and the sort of educa¬ 
tion suited to their natural condition in society. 
The measure might greatly diminish the evils 
of pauperism, by inducing the parents to suppoit 
themselves without parochial aid. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he had not completely 
made up his mind on the subject, and should 
defer giving his opinion decisively till after the 
report was received. But, at piesent, it appeal¬ 
ed to him, that the clause, as it stood, did not 
promise to reduce the evils so much complained 
of. The idea of provision, and some asylum 
for their children, might induce those same 
habits of thoughtlessness which now existed, 
besides making, perhaps, a considerable addi¬ 
tional charge. Notwithstanding the eloquence 
of his hon. fiicnd (Mr. Brand) he was not yet 
convinced. 

Mr. Sturgis Bourne said he must repeat, that 
the object of the clause was to remedy the evil 
of the existing law, the' operation of which was 
against the best interests of the poor themselves. 

Colonel Wood was highly in favour of the 
clause that went to prevent the paying of labour 
out of poor-rates, and praised the chat actor 
of the labourers in general. 

Mr. C. Grant objected to the clause, because, 
while it prevented parents from spending the 
money granted to them for the support of' their 
children, it encouraged, in the latter, a fondness 
for parochial assistance. 

Mr. Huskisson contended that the amendment, 


if carried, would, in fact, put an end to the clause, 
since it could never be asceituined, at kmst no: 
without endless discussions, wlicthci the parent 
had mismanaged the allowance Ironi the poor- 
rates so far as to render it proper to take his 
children from his management. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, th.it the clause appeared 
to him to militate against a vci v sound and use¬ 
ful principle, deal ly 1 stublislivd by Mi. Malthus, 
that impiudcnt maniages should b“ by all means 
discorn aged. 'This clause tendi .1' directly to 
promote imprudent nuinages. If, however, it 
could be shewn that, by tins depaiture from a 
salutaiy piinciple, we were to retrace 0111 steps, 
and to make a commencement in getting ml of 
the enormous evil which at present existed, he 
should not oppose it. 

The clause was then agreed to, the house re¬ 
sumed, and the than man repotted progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 

Com muHT Ac r.s.] On the motion of Mr. 
Wynn a select committee was appointed to ex¬ 
amine the said acts, and to report whether any 
and what alteiat.on.; are requisite to be made 
therein; together with their observations there¬ 
upon to the house. 

.Mr. Wynn Sir W. Scott 

Mr. B,mkes Mr. Peel 

Sir It. Bryilges Lord V. Palmerston 

Mr. 17. li'illieil Mr. Smyth 

Mr. W. Smith Mr. II. (Limey 

l.<>.d V. Altuorp Mr. Marsh 

Sir .1. Macintosh Mr. '1'. Comtuey 

Mr. But tot wui lii ford V. Moipeth 

Mr. I.oui Mr. Dawson 

Mr. Plunkett Mr. Lanihton, 

Kir. \V. Dipjdas 

Five to he the quotum; power to send for 
persons, papeis, and recoids ; petitions regard¬ 
ing the Copyright Bill, and all returns from 
Public Librai ics, and from Sladoneis’ Hall, pre¬ 
sented during the present session, referred to 
the said committee. 

EX< n'NKKMIIPS.] 1 

resolution on this subject was icpoiteJ, and, 
with an amendment, agreed to; and a bill was 
oidered to be bi ought in by Mr. Aldeiman 
Wood anti Mr. Alderman Atkins, “ to promote 
the employment of the poor in the lisheiics, 
trade, and manufactures of Ireland, by 1 egul. 1 t- 
ing and encouiagmg paitnci.ships in that p.ut of 
the United Kingdom.’'—It was brought in and 
lead a fiist dine. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday^ April ‘-’ 1 . 

Incomis of tiif. Kovai. Dfkks.] The Tail 
of Liverpool piesentid an account of the incomes 
of the royal dukes. 

The account was laid on the table, and after 
some time had elapsed, dm mg which the bills 
on the table were read, and some other private 
busim ss transacted, 

TheMaiquisof Downshire moved that the 
account be piinted. 

3 B 
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The Lord Chancellor thought there was no 
necessity for ordering the account to be printed. 
It was laid on the table, and any of their lord- 
ships who might wish to examine it would have 
ample opportunities for doing so. 

The Marquis of Darunshire believed it would 
be much more satisfactory to many of their 
lordshins if the account were printed. 

The Enil of Shaft, dmry suggested, that the 
noble maiquis had bcttei postpone his motion 
until to-moirow, as the noble eail who laid the 
account on the table had then left the house. 

The Maiquis of Downshirc then gave notice 
that he would move the piir.ting of the account 
to-monow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, April 

Usury Laws.] Mr. Sergeant Onslow, in 
rising to move for a select committee, to con- 
rider of the effects of the laws which regulate 
or restrain the interest of money, obseived, that 
the system of the usury laws which had so long 
prevailed in this country, and hail been so often 
objected to, were, in their operation, injuiious 
to the interests of trade, commerce, and manu¬ 
factures. Many gentlemen, who agreed in opi¬ 
nion on a former occasion, doubted whether the 
public could be easily brought to a change of 
mind, as a prejudice existed from the length of 
time the present piactice had obtained. It was 
also conceived, that it was necessary that some 
alteration should take place in the state of the 
finances of the count! y, bcfoie any measure of 
this description could he adopted beneficially. At 
the suggestion of the noble secretary for foieign 
affairs, he had agreed to let his motion stand over, 
in order to give time for a fuller consideration 
of its principle and consequences. Those, how- 
cver, who had any doubt upon the subject, 
could have that doubt lcmoved by reading a 
pamphlet lately published by Mr. Cooke, who 
had made an important addition to the weight 
of authority against the usury laws. The accu¬ 
rate, argumentative, and ingenious production 
of Mi. Cooke was, indeed, conclusive upon the 
subjectBut the tact was, there was no high 
authority in favour of those laws. Dr. Adam 
Smith, who was the only individual of any great 
reputation who had, in modem times, appioved 
of them, had changed his opinion and recom¬ 
mended their repeal. Both the landed and 
commercial inteiests felt veiy sensibly the 
inconvenience of those laws, especially in 
times of distress. The former weic com¬ 
pelled to mortgage their propeity, and, fre¬ 
quently, to raise money upon annuities at an 
enormous rate. It was a mistake to suppose 
that the court of Chancery withheld the power 

• This pamphlet is entitli'l “Thoughts on the 
’ Expediency ot n pealing 11 m: Tsuiy lavs.” Ily 
Edward Cooke, Esq. .Middle Temple. J’nnieil for 
Slid wood, Neely, and Jones, l’dteiuostei-iott. 
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of foreclosure in times of distress, when applied 
for in a proper mode; for which he could ap¬ 
peal to the hon. and learned member for Arundel 
(Sir Samuel Romilly), if he were present. In the 
cases of negotiations for loans in time of war, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, both fioni 
his present office, and the office he fonncily 
held, must be supposed to have very consider¬ 
able means of judging of the effects of these 
laws. But he could particularly appeal to mer¬ 
cantile gentlemen, as to theii knowledge of the 
ill effects of these laws, in times of commercial 
distress. The chamber of commerce at Bir¬ 
mingham had resolved in favour of the prin¬ 
ciples of his bill. The chamber of commerce 
at Glasgow, had come to a similar opinion. 
(See Vol. I. pp. 165<), 1337.) He believed, in¬ 
deed, that the greater proportion of the whole 
trading interest in the country were in favour of 
the bill. Under all his own views of the sub¬ 
ject, collected from various circumstances, he 
should have felt himself justified in moving for 
a bill to repeal the usury laws ; but he should 
so far bow to the opinions and doubts of others, 
ns, instead of moving the lcpeal, to move for the 
appointment of a select committee. He did not 
yet know whether his proposition would be op¬ 
posed or acceded to; but he should not ties- 
pass fatther on the house than by moving, that 
a select committee be appointed to inquire into 
the effects of these Jaws, and to repot t their 
opinion thereupon to the house. 

Gencial Michel said, that this question had 
been paiticulaily considered in Ireland as in¬ 
volving the interests of trade, commerce and 
manufactures. In the last session, he had pre¬ 
sented a petition from the merchants, manu¬ 
facturers and traders of the town of Belfast, 
who prayed, that the house would not sanction 
the repeal of those salutary Jaws under which the 
people of these countries had aiiscn to an emi¬ 
nence unequalled, and their property had found 
such protection ; they submitted, that, in their 
estimation of the Jaws which had from time to 
time been deemed necessary by the wisdom of 
the legislature for the protection of our manu¬ 
factures, commerce, and agriculture, none weie 
more deserving of gratitude than those now in 
force against usurious transactions, the repeal of 
which would, they conceived, increase the pre¬ 
sent distresses of the empire, benefit the monied 
interest alone, and tend to the injmy of eveiy 
other class of society. (Sec Vol. I. p. 1363.) For 
his own part, he saw no necessity for repealing 
these laws, as money might now be easily pro¬ 
cured at i/. per cent. But he had never heard 
of any difficulty in laising money at moderate in¬ 
terest in the worst periods of distress. He him¬ 
self had obtained it at 5 per cent, during the 
war. For these reasons, he should oppose the 
motion, and would move the other orders of 
the day. 

Mr. J. IK Grant observed, that he had never 
heard any person say that these laws ought not 
to be repealed, although it had been said, that 
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this or that particular time would not be proper 
for their repeal. If it were proposed when the 
rate of interest was high, that was pronounced 
a period peculiarly inauspicious, while now that 
the interest was low, the repeal was also deemed 
inexpedient. But he trusted that the good 
sense of the house would adopt the views of his 
hon. and learned friend. 

Mr. Calcraft declared that he could not sup¬ 
port the repeal of these laws, unless he were con¬ 
vinced of the propriety of that measure by the 
report of the'committee. 

General Thornton expressed himself in favour 
of the repeal, for he thought the establishment 
of a maximum was unjust and injurious in 
all cases, and especially so with regard to 
money. 

General Michel said, that as the sense of the 
house appeared to be against him, he had no 
objection to withdraw his opposition. 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow said, he had no reason 
to suppose that this measure would be unaccept¬ 
able in Ireland. Quite the contrary. He had 
received many letters from that country relating 
to this question, and had found from no other 
quarter a greater desire for the measure. With 
respect to the petition from Belfast, the house 
would recollect, that, in the last session, he had 
presented a petition from certain inhabitants of 
that town, in which they expressed their con¬ 
viction that the arguments in favour of the re¬ 
peal of the usury laws rested on the basis of 
equity and enlightened policy, and that those 
which were urged on behalf of their continu¬ 
ance were founded on contracted views, formed 
under the influence and prejudices of habit, and 
at variance with those enlarged and liberal prin¬ 
ciples of political economy which had naturally 
kept pace with an improving state of society. 
(See Vol. I. p. 1 ?64.) lie begged the hon. gene¬ 
ral to remember, that Ireland had all the requi¬ 
sites for trade and manufactures excepting ca¬ 
pital, and this defect was in a great decree occa¬ 
sioned by the operation of these pernicious laws. 
The hon. general had said, that he had never 
experienced any difficulty in borrowing money. 
The same could not be said by many persons 
of the most unencumbered estates. 

The motion was then agreed to, and a com¬ 
mittee appointed. 

Window Tax (Ireland).] Mr. R. Shaw 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move that the peti¬ 
tion presented by him from the householders of 
the city of Dublin, for the repeal of the window 
tax, together with the other petitions from Ire¬ 
land on the same subject, be referred to a com¬ 
mittee. It was unnecessary for him to remind the 
house how patiently the city of Dublin had, for 
the last five and twenty years, borne her share 
of the general pressure, and how cheerfully she 
contributed to the exigencies of the times, during 
a war as expensive and sanguinary in its pro¬ 
gress as it had been glorious and decisive in its 
result, without ever making a complaint. As 
soon, however, as hostilities hud terminated in 
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a peace that left this country nothing to fear a 
general expectation was felt throughout the 
empire, that every practicable relief, consistent 
with the indispensable necessities of the state, 
would be granted to the distresses of the peo¬ 
ple. This house, too, passed a great and deci¬ 
sive step in immediately lessening the burdens 
of the people in this country; and although, 
perhaps, there never was a tax in favour of 
which more could be said, upon general prin¬ 
ciples at least, than the property tax, still this 
house felt themselves pledged to the people of 
England, and justified their confidence, by re¬ 
moving, at once, fourteen millions a year of the 
public burdens. He mentioned these circum¬ 
stances to shew the house how they contributed 
to strengthen the confident expectations enter¬ 
tained by the citizens of Dublin, that, in the 
work of general relief, Ireland would not be 
the only part of the United Kingdom overlooked 
by the imperial parliament, and more especially, 
too, after she had sacrificed all the local ad¬ 
vantages of a resident legislature to the general 
interests of the empire. But, independently of 
any such general expectations, they had other, 
and in his humble judgment, peculiarly strong 
grounds for looking forward to the total repeal 
of the window tax, as soon as the war was 
over, and to claim it not so much from the bounty 
asfrom the justice of parliament. The tax was al¬ 
ways peculiarly obnoxious to the citizens of Dub- 
lin, for several reasons: its very unequal pres¬ 
sure, the inquisitorial nature of its levy, and the 
ruinous consequences resulting to the health of 
the city from the contrivances of all the poorer 
classes to evade it; and it was now more op¬ 
pressive than ever from their total inability to pay 
it. On its imposition by the last parliament 
that ever sat in Ireland, it was very generally 
opposed, until Mr. Corry, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, repeatedly pledged himself on the 
part of the government, that it was intended 
for a war tax only ; and accordingly the tax 
was proposed and enacted, for three years 
only, provided the war should last so long. 
Now, he hoped he should not be told that tbe 
pledge of one minister was not binding on his 
successor; for it was of the last importance, 
that in all transactions between the people and 
the government, the faith of government should 
not only be puie, but above suspicion ; and 
he entreated gentlemen seriously to consider, 
whether resorting to such an argument might 
not be received by the people of Ireland as an 
unworthy pretence for breaking an engagement 
which the legislature did not wish to keep. Mr. 
Corry had pledged himself and the government, 
of which he was in that instance the accredited 
organ, that if the Irish house of commons would 
grant that tax, their constituents should be re¬ 
lieved from it at the end of the war. The tax 
was voted, and had been levied ever since. 
The people of Ii eland had cheerfully fulfilled • 
their part of this contract; and if the Irish par¬ 
liament weic now in being, was there a doubt 
: B u 
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that this pledge would have been redeemed on nised and sanctioned by the law of the land* 
the conclusion of the war: lie was suie that was evident from one fact upon record. The 
lie should not appeal in vain to the justice, to health tax was abolished in this country, and 
the honoui of the house, to tedeeni that pledge the reasons assigned by the legislature in the 
which the Irish parliament, in he might almost preamble of the act, ( 1 st William and Mary, 
say its last moments, gave to the citizens ot chap, lo.) which abolished that obnoxious im- 
Dublin. He was satisfied that the house would post, were these: “Whereas his Majesty be¬ 
take care, that, in this instance, his constituents ing infoimed that the revenue of hearth-money 
should not sullei fioin the want of a lesident was gi ievous to the people, was pleased, by his 
legislature. He spoke oi the inquisitoual man- giacious message sent to the commons assem- 
ner in which the tax had been collected. Tint bled in pailiament, to signify his pleasuie, either 
was, indeed, an objection wliiclr had always to agree to a regulation of it, or to the taking it 
been found to awaken the constitutional jea- wholly away, as should be thought most conve- 
lousy of the house, and, pel haps, was the eflici- nient by the said commons ; and whereas, upon 
cm cause of the icpealof the pioperty tax. If it matuie deliberation, the said commons do find 
weiu the boast of the humblest man in England, that the said revenue cannot be so regulated but 
that his house was his castle, he feared that, that it will occasion many difficulties and ques- 
under the opuation of this act, the people of tions, and that it is in itself not only a great 
IieLnd would have no reason to be veiy pioud oppiession to the poorer sort, but a badge of 
of then shau* of such a privilege. Weic gm- slavciv upon the whole people, exposing every 
tlemen aware that, undei the prrscnL act, the nun’s house to be entered into and seal died at 
collectors could demand an entiance into every pleasure, by persons unknown to him: We, 
room in every house in lieland, from eight in your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects 
the morning until sunset, and insist upon ad- the commons, being filled with a most grateful 
mission, under a penalty of ao/. There might sense of your Majesty’s unparalleled gi ace anil 
be instances, in the cast'of sick persons of the favour to your people, not only by restoiing 
other sex, where every gentleman who hcaid their lights and liberties which have been in- 
him would recoil at the idea of such an act vaded contrary to law, but in desiring to make 
being ligoiously enforced; and he must add, in them happy and at ease, by taking away such 
candour, that there was little apprehension of burthens as by law were fixed upon them, by 
any such abuses in a department under the su- which your Majesty will erect a lasting monu- 
perintendence of a gentleman whose talents and ment of your goodness in every house in the 
assiduity, since he became chief commissioner kingdom; do most humbly beseech your Ma¬ 
ul excise, had been giatefully and universally jesty, that the said revenue of heaith-money 
acknowledged; still, it was no answer to the may be wholly taken away and abolished.” 
many objections against the harsh provisions of This was the opinion expressed by the English 
the act, that they were not as rigoiously en- house of commons, so long ago, as to the ex- 
forced as they might be. It was not to be for- pediency of this tax, notwithstanding which it 
gotten that, harsh as they were, they weie still was still continued in Jieland*. lie had but 
as much the law of the land as the Hill of Rights, one other topic, with which he would trespass 
and under them a collector, if any house were further on the house, and that was one ot the 
unoccupied by the absence of the family in the first importance, inasmuch as health was the 
country, 01 for any other cause, might, after fitst of human blessings, and contagion, for the 
the empty formality of affixing a notice, bieak time, perhaps, the most tremendous of all na- 
open tlie hall door under the warrant of any in- tional calamities. During the alarming preva- 
spectorof taxes, and seize and sell the furniture he lence of fever, the last year in Ireland, it was 
found within. That the sci uples of the citizens the unanimous opinion of the faculty, that unless 
of Dublin were not new and affected, but recog- the houses were more generally ventilated, the 

* Sir W. Blacks one dIispum, that “ as rally as year, empowered to view the inside of every house 
the Conquest, mention is made in domesday hook of m the parish. But, upoii the Re.volution, by statute 
fuinngc or fuage, vulgarly called smoke farthings, 1 W. and M. st. 1. c. 10. hearth-money was de- 
whieli were paid Ujf custom to the king for i very dared to be “ not only a great oppression to the 
chimney in the house. And we nail that Edward poorer sort, hut a badge of slavery upon the whole 
tho black prince (soon after his sui cesses in France) people, exposing every man’s house to be entered 
in nnitation.of the English custom, imposed a tax of into, and seaiehcd at pleasure, by persons unknown 
a Hoi in upon every hearth in Ins French dominions, to him | and therefore, to erect a lasting monument 
But the first pailiamentary establishment of it in of their Majesties’ goodness in every house in the king- 
Enularid was by statute 13 and U Car. IT. c. 10. dom, the duty of hearth-money was taken away and 
wlieri-hyan hereditaiy revenue of 2s. for every hearth aholisncd.” This monument of goodness remains 
iri ad houses paying to church and poor, was grant- among us to this day ; but the prospect of it was 
cd to the king for ever. And, by subsequent sta- somewhat il.iikened, when, in six yeais afterwards, 
lutes for the more regular assessim nt of this tax, by statute 7 W. [II. c. 18. a tax was laid upon all 
the constable and two other substantial inhabitants houses (except cottages) of 2s. per annum, and a tax 
■ of the parish, to be appointed year! v, (or the sur also upon all windows, if they exceeded nine, in such 

vevor, appointed by the crown, together with such house. Which rates have been from tune to time 
constable or other public e/huci J were, once iuuen vaiicd.” (I. Comm. 32j.) 
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contagion must spread, and a plague be the con¬ 
sequence. That part of the city of Dublin 
which was occupied by the poorer orders, had 
become extremely unhealthy from the con¬ 
stant devices to evade the tax, by stopping 
the windows, and excluding the light and 
air, so that the inteiior of their dwellings was 
dark and noisome, and when crowded by fever 
patients were as so many nurseries for contagion. 
The danger became so imminent, that the go¬ 
vernment took the alarm, and the right hon. 
gentleman, who for so long a period had con¬ 
ducted the administration of Ireland with equal 
firmness, temper and talent, acted in a manner 
woithy of himself. Abandoning all minor con¬ 
siderations of revenue to the paramount object 
of the health and general safety of the commu¬ 
nity, that right hon. gentleman gave orders that 
all the windows which had been hitheito dosed 
up, and that were necessary for ventilation, 
should be thrown open for that purpose, with¬ 
out subjecting the owners to any additional 
claims on the part of the excise. That order, 
followed up as it was by the prompt, liberal, 
and decisive measures of the administration for 
the removal and accommodation of all fever pa¬ 
tients, had preserved Dublin, under Piovidence, 
from an impending plague. For the repeal, 
then, of a tax so universally odious to the citi¬ 
zens of Dublin, he had now to move on their 
behalf, and in obedience to their unanimous 
instructions. He could sincerely ussuie the 
house, that upon tins question the people of lie- 
land had but one sentiment—they weie all as 
one man against the tax. They thought it un¬ 
just in principle, severe and unequal in its pres¬ 
sure, unconstitutional in its levy and in all its 
practical elh-ets upon the poorer ordeis, and 
dangerous to the health of the community. But 
above all, they felt, and felt stionglv, that the 
faith of the government was pledged to the le- 
pcal of this tax, and that the exaction of it in a 
season of universal peace was a continued vio¬ 
lation of that engagement. For every reason, 
therefore, they thought themselves entitled of 
mere right, justice, and good faith, to the total 
r epeal of this tax. They had looked for the 
repeal of it, and the disappointment of last ses¬ 
sion was ccitairily felt with great and genet al 
bitterness. He never knew the citizens of Dub¬ 
lin upon any other question so solicitous, and, 
at the same time, so unanimous. He was suie 
that the voice of the second city of the Bnlish 
empire, and, indeed, he might say of all Ii eland, 
would never be heard in that house upon any 
subject with indifference. He had stated the 
grounds upon which they asked for this repeal, 
and, considering it in a mere financial point of j 
view, what would it cost the public revenue to 
comply ? Why, a sum not exceeding annually 
800 , 000 /., a diop in the ocean, compared with 
the vast income of the empire. He thought 
they would be the more entitled to it, when a 
view was taken of the ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary resources of the two countries at the 
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end of the war, by which it would appear, 
that Ireland had contributed much more than 
her proportion according to their respective 
means. By the finance returns before the house, 
for the year ending the 5th of January, raw;, 
the last year of the war, the nett public income 
applicable to national objects, and to payments 
into the exchequer for England, exclusive of 
loans, amounted to 79,048,670/. Or. 2 \d. while 
that of Ireland for the same period amounted only 
to 7,405,324/. 1 7s. 7 \d. Indeed, lie believed it 
was now perfectly well understood, and can¬ 
didly admitted by those who took the most ac¬ 
tive part at the time of the Union, that two se¬ 
venteenths formed, considering the comparative 
resources of the two countries, a larger conti i- 
bution than should, in fairness, have been assign¬ 
ed to I reland ; and aecoi ding to the scale of their 
respective incomes, which he had just mentioned, 
the ratio of lieland should not be so much as 
two seventeenths, hut i.itlicr two twenty-second 
parts. So that the quota of Iieland’s contribu¬ 
tion even now to the taxes of the empire, ought 
not to be measured by the propoition which ap¬ 
pealed to have been unfaiily stiuck at that time. 
The capability of Ireland to pay taxes was, in¬ 
deed, but ton evidently upon the decline. This 
appeared fiom the returns upon the window and 
health tax. In the year 18I<» the produce of the 
health tax was 7 . 1 , 000 /., of the window tax 
370 , 000 /. In 1817 the former was 55,000/. the 
latter 856 J 7 *»/. But in 1818 ihe former fell to 
■1 >, 000 /. and the latter to 302 , 000 /. Thus, in 
three ycais, the falling off in both the health and 
the window tax was veiy considerable, so con- 
sidciable indeed, as should dissuade the house 
fi 0111 calculating upon the futui e produce of those 
taxes, 01 making that calculation a ground for 
maintaining them against the will of the whole 
people of Ii eland.—The hon. member con¬ 
cluded with moving, “ That a select committee 
be appointed to consider the expediency of re¬ 
pealing the act of the 56th of his present Ma- 
jestv, so tar as respects the taxes upon windows 
and healths in Ireland, and to report their opi¬ 
nion thereupon to the house.” 

The Chancellor of i/.e Exchequer said, it was 
with extreme regret tint he felt himself com¬ 
pelled to object to the motion. The lion, member 
rested his il.um upon two distinct grounds, 
l’n st, that the faith of pailument had been 
pledged tliat the window tax should continue 
during the wai only; and, secondly, the op¬ 
pressive nature of the tax itself. To the first of 
these gi omuls, there was this direct answer, that 
although the tax, when originally proposed, 
might have been contemplated as a war tax, it 
had since been, from time to tune, pledged as a 
security lor loans latsed, and, therefore, it could 
not be repealed without acting unjustly to the 
public crcditoi. It was well known, that, at the 
time of the peace of Amiens, Mr. Cony, the 
same chancellor of the exchequer who imposed* 
the tax, never applied for its repeal, which 
shewed that he did oot consider the faith of par- 
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liament pledged for its removal at the end of the cations were made from both parts of the king- 
war. Since that period, the two exchequers dom for the repeal of several taxes, he thought 
had been consolidated, and no Irish member had it would well become parliament to make a linn 
at that time grounded any sucli claim as was now stand, and to grant relief only in the most urgent 
made. It was painful to say so, but the taxes cases. 

of Ireland were not equal to the interest of Mr. Plunkett was sorry that the right lion, 
the consolidated fund. Ireland had brought to gentleman had not acceded to what had been 
this country .. n _ addition to the national debt, pressed with so much moderation and propriety 
At the consolidation of the two treasuiies, her by his hon. friend. To prove that parliament 
expenditure was c, 5 <x*,ooo/., and her revenue was pledged on this subject, he observed, that 
4,500,00(*/.; so that there was a deficiency of the tax was first introduced in 1799, and then 
2 , 000 , 000 /. and that deficiency she was bound quoted the 40th of the king, chapter 4, and 
to make good. The supply for Ireland was chapter 52, to shew, that it was to continue 
raised by ioan, and considerable taxes were only during the war. He was astonished that 
pledged as a seciuity. In this part of the king- these could have escaped the researches of the 
dom, 2 , 000 , 000 /. were raised on additional taxes, right hon. gentleman ; but the error could not 
wiihout touching that part of the revenue pass the limits of his mind to make any impres- 
pledged foi the public service; and to this day, sion on the house. It was to be presumed that, 
the people of this country paid between 3 and but for this unfortunate error, the right hon. 
4 , 000 , 000 /. of war taxes, under the head of ex- gentleman would have been in the greatest pos- 
cise. This formed a manifest distinction be- sible huiry to repeal the tax. ( A laugh.) The 
tween the two countries as to the repeal of taxes, income-tax, he was going to say, had not 
God forbid that Ireland should therefore be re- been repealed on occasion of the peace of Amiens; 
fused relief when relief could be extended to her. but the fact, he found, was otherwise. However, 
It would give him as much plcasutc to afford if the Irish window tax was not repealed then, 
lclief to Iieland as to Yorkshire, or any other it would be an extraordinary inference, that be- 
pait of the empire. The two kingdoms were cause the people paid the tax then, they ought 
now consolidated. Their interests and feelings to pay it now; that because they suffered an in- 
were intimately and indissolubly united. {Hear, justice for a short period, their submission to 
hear, hear.) With respect, then, to the second the sacrifice was, now that their eyes were open, 
ground on which the hon. member had founded to be converted into an argument for the conti- 
his argument, he admitted that the assessed nuance of the severity. As to breaking faith with 
taxes, and especially the window tax, had in- the public creditor, the right hon. gentleman 
deed pressed heavily on Ii eland. They had in- completely abandoned that ground, by the pro- 
creased with such rapidity as to be at once ren- posed reduction of 25 per cent.; for it appeared 
dered unproductive and oppressive. (Hear, that he was thus ready to break one fourth of 
hear.) In saving this, he laid no blame on his that faith. {A laugh.) This tax they were 
predecessor in the office which lie had now the pledged to repeal. Let the right hon. gentleman 
honour to hold; he had been obliged to adopt find another, if that were necessary, for it was his 
the English scale of taxation in imposing the business. {Hear, hear, hear.) The more he con- 
Ii ish taxes; and this had occasioned much in- sidered the subject, the more reason he saw for 
convenience and distress. The temporary dif- the appointment of a committee. The proposed 
ficultics occasioned by the sudden termination of object was the repeal of the tax, but they could 
war, and the scarcity of provisions, had lately recommend a modification if they thought fit. 
increased this distiess, and rendered the taxes The hon. and learned gentleman here entered 
still more intolerable. lie therefore thought, into comparative statements of the produce of 
that it was proper to extend some degree of re- the tax, which shewed, that the increase of pro- 
lief from this tax. He had accordingly pre- duce was one-third less than the increase of 
pared a scale of reduction, by which 25 per cent, the tax ought to have produced. Ireland could 
could be reduced on the whole pioducc of the not, since the Union, pay her charges, be- 
tax, and applied to the parts of it where its se- cause her burdens were beyond her resources 
verity was most felt. The distress of Ireland and strength. She now paid three times the 
was now coming to an end. The prosperity of amount of taxes' that she had paid at the Union, 
tire country was almost restored; the comforts and yet her debt was increased fivefold since 
and consumptions of the people were inci cased, that period. Her exertions had been far beyond 
1 lie exports were of greater value, according to her means ; and now they came to sober real- 
oliich.l report, than at any period on record, itics, it v/us found that Ireland could not be taxed 
The consumption of coffee, tea, wine, and sugar, beyond her strength, and could not produce be¬ 
ll.id greatly increased since the last year. The yond her means. Every part of the empire was 
reduction he proposed would give relief much bound to bear public burdens according to its 
r.ioi e immediately than the proposed committee, means, and he would not shrink from inculcating 
The petitions were entitled to be heaicl with that duty on his countrymen ; but this tax, uni- 
jMt - ' nt. uention, to be investigated with great vcrsally odious and oppressive, could not be 
care, ard to be attended to, so fin as the state of wrung from them. Seventeen millions had been 
the p.uiun would admit. Put when many apph. iemitted to England, Remission to the extent 
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of 800 , 000 /. or 100 , 000 /. was all the relief given 
to Ireland. He would press upon the attention 
of the right hon. gentleman, it it did not intei- 
rupt the business in which he was engaged (the 
Chancellor was then turning over the leaves of a 
ponderous volume, which he hastily closed,) 
that he was compelled to give up ihe income- 
tax with much reluctance, as a war-tax; and 
then he came down to the house, and voluntarily 
sunendered the malt-tax. (Hear.) How could 
he, after having thus yielded to the sense of the 
people of England, resist the sense of the Irish 
people ? Although he spoke with warmth, it 
would not, he hoped, be imputed to any personal 
feeling towards the right hon. gentleman: he 
was satisfied that he was desirous of giving re¬ 
lief to Ireland. Let him, then, remit 25 per cent, 
immediately, and the committee would take care 
to thiow no impediment in his way in doing so, 
but they would proceed with more alacrity in 
lepealing the remainder of the tax. {A laugh.) 
The right hon. gentleman in his late visit to Ire¬ 
land must have seen that difficulty and distress 
were fell by all classes, but he would be more 
sensible of the evil, and the necessity of a re¬ 
medy, if, like him, he returned often to that 
country. He felt affected and distressed at every 
visit to Dublin, when he saw the wietched 
beings, with pale and famished faces, that eveiy- 
where piesented themselves: and not less was 
he grieved to observe the melancholy despon¬ 
dency of the better oiders, who could not, with 
all their attention and industiy, encounter the 
pressure of the taxes, or conceal the misery of 
their circumstances. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Peel declared, that it would afford him 
infinite satisfaction if he could find if possible to 
admit the force of the reasoning employed by 
the hon. and learned gentleman ; but it was not 
enough to shew that a gieat and substantial be¬ 
nefit would be confened by the repeal of a par¬ 
ticular tax, without attending at the same time 
to those public obligations which would render 
it necessaty in such a case to impose the burden 
clscwhcie. Some topics of a peculiar nature 
had, indeed, been urged upon this subject, which 
seemed scaicely to leave to parliament any op¬ 
tion in the decision which it had to form. The 
question had been argued ns one of parliamentary 
faith, and it might be useful to refer to the oiigin 
of the measure, with a view of fail ly understand- 
ingwhether any and what pledges had been gi\ en 
at the fit st imposition of the tax. It was imposed 
by Mr. Cotry, then chancellor of the Irish exche¬ 
quer, for the first time in the year 179D, as a war 
tax. But the house must be well awate of the dis¬ 
tinction between war taxes, commonly so called, 
and those,the abolition of which at the end of the 
war was one of their conditions. Here the right 
lion, gentleman quoted the speech of Mr. Corry, 
to shew, that the continuance of the tax was 
otiginally left to the futuie discretion of parlia¬ 
ment. In the following year, lsoo, two acts 
passed, the one for continuing, and the other 
lor regulating the collection of the tax. Appli- 
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cation had been made for an extension of the 
privilege enjoyed in England of shutting up 
those windows for which the householder wish¬ 
ed to be released from paying duty; and it was 
declared by the act of continuance, that this in¬ 
dulgence should be granted at the expiration of 
three years from that period, if the war should 
continue so long. This brought him to the 
year isoa, which was one of peace, when the 
same Mr. Corry again proposed the tax, and it 
was kept up till 1807, when the right hon. 
baronet opposite (Sir J. Newport) brought in a 
bill for making perpetual all the annual war 
duties. Under these circumstances, he did not 
think, he was over-stating the fair principle, 
when he contended, that the question- as to the 
continuance of the tax was entirely open to the 
considei ation of pat Iiament. Undoubtedly, how¬ 
ever, the proposition of his right hon. friend, 
that the aboluion of this tax would amount to a 
breach of faith with the public creditor, of 
whose security it formed a pait, must be under¬ 
stood to imply, that it was impossible, at this 
moment, to transfer the burden to other shoul¬ 
ders. Ilis right hon. friend, in giving up a fourth 
of the duty, gave up no pait of the principle; 
for he calculated upon the arguments of those 
who opposed it altogether, that this reduction 
in the amount of the tax would render it ulti¬ 
mately the mote pioductive. One argument 
indeed, urged by the hon. gentleman who 
brought forward this motion, would, if well 
founded, carry irresistible weight with it. If it 
could be shewn that the operation of the tax 
was, however remotely, to extend contagious 
fever in Ireland, he should at once admit that 
all considerations of revenue ought to be sacri¬ 
ficed. lie had, however, upon his own re¬ 
sponsibility, directed the Boat d of Revenue in 
Ireland to remit the duty, whenever a medical 
certificate should be produced, declaring that 
the cure of the disease might be promoted by 
the opening of additional windows. It was sur¬ 
prising to observe the effect of this order—it, in 
fact, produced no more than seven applications 
fiom the whole of It eland. The tax, it should 
be recollected, did not apply to houses with 
fewer than seven windows, and three hearths. 
In England it extended to houses with six win¬ 
dows. When it was considei ed what a vast 
proportion of houses in Ireland fell within the 
description which was thus exempted from the 
duty, he thought it must he evident that con¬ 
tagion could not be much extended bv the in¬ 
ability of the suiFerers to pay for the advantage 
of windows, lie well knew that all taxation 
on the higher, must be felt in an almost equal 
degree, although indirectly, by the lower oi ders; 
but the circumstances which he was now stating 
were impoitunt, as applied to the aigument 
which represented one of the evil effects of the 
tax to be the propagation of infectious disease. 
He argued, that there weie still stronger reasons 
for a i emission of taxes in Ireland than in Eng- • 
land, because such a remission would ope t ate as 
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an inducement to the gentry of that countiy to 
reside at home. There was, however, some 
fallacy in statmg the amount of the compaiative 
remission which had taken place in the two 
countries since the conclusion of the war, to be 
I7,()0(),ooo/. in England, and hut 4 00 , 000 /. in 
It eland, li eland h'.al nc\ci been subject to the 
property-tax, and by the act of union tither 
country was civhVd to raise a larger proportion 
of its supplies within the ycai. Ireland had paid 
her contributions iluvJly by loans; and the 
whole of the debt thus cieated had been adopt¬ 
ed by this countiy. lie thought this pioceeding 
both wise and just, but it ought to be fairly 
stated. When lie looked, therefore, at all the 
ciicupet. nres of this qneition, the irgent de¬ 
mands toi the repeal of othei taxes, and, above 
alt, the mcessirv sTl exiting of mining the 
Mippi’es : doi ;on,)l loan:’, lie was reluctantly 
led to c< nelud \ that no g . ater remission than 
that oil icd hr his nghf lion, fiiend was piacti- 
c.ibie diu in a. the p,..ant yen. 

Hu John K -i, “■ t coiuendel, that the remis¬ 
sion now asked lot would op'uate to favour a 
teiv large pi overturn of the poorest cl isses in 
IuTm!—lie alhulid to those who resided in 
lodgmg-hoik.es. 'i he pmctiee of stopping lip 
windows, m consequence of tin: tax, had been a 
prevailing cause of the extended ravages of 
contagion. In pmol of thin, the first medical 
authoi ities might he adduced, and among othei s, 
that of l)i. Hairy, of Coik, who had slated, 
that he found, in the same house, the distempu 
iaging in looms without windows, whilst those 
winch hail tliun v., re p \ f.rily healthy. Could 
sue!’, a statement be le; tiled bv saying, that a 
public oidei, aribiguouslv worded, had not 
been mote opeiatnc : JkLihI had Ivon taxed to 
t’ne full extent of hei i up.v.’ii v, and far bcveiuJ 
it. In ison, hoi lewnuc \v.is 1,11 ,an o/., since 
which lime additional taxes b .d be n imposed 
to the estimated amount of tcai.ooo/., tlie 
whole actual pioduceof which did not exceed 
50,000/. It was thus evident, that if Ireland 
had not paid nunc m taxation, it was not fiom 
any indisposition to tax her, but fiom her uiter 
inability. In pioponion, indeed, as the taxes in 
Ireland had been inci eased, had the revenue 
diminished. The people of Iieland had been 
told, that tire union would cai se a diminution 
of taxation, iirtead of winch it had occasioned 
an augmentation. By this system the great 
number ot Iii-h absentees was kept up; the 
gentlemen of Ireland being unable to enjoy in 
that country the comforts of life. He would 
state one simple fact to the house. It appealed 
by the papers on the table, that theie was in the 
neighbourhood of Coventiy a piece of land, to 
the extent ot -150 acres, in the possession of a 
noble lord, who had immense property in Ireland. 
For those 450 acres he paid 1000/. in poor rates, 
while, on the revenue of at least 4o,ooo/. which 
he deiived from Ireland, he paid neither to the 
- pool, nor to the state, one tenth of that sum. 
lie sUongly recommended to paijiamcnt to 
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I lessen the taxation on Ireland at present, that 
I she might be bettc^ able to bear it at a future 
period. This would be the soundest policy 
with respect both to Great Britain and to Ire¬ 
land, whose interests were, in his opinion, in¬ 
separable. There was but one opinion in Ire¬ 
land with respect to the tax under consideia- 
tion, namely, that it was a tax peculiarly appro¬ 
priated to the suppoit of the war, and that it 
was to be remitted on the return of peace. The 
lion, baronet concluded by giving his hearty 
approbation to the motion for a committee. 

Sir iV. Co//hurst argued in favour ot the re¬ 
peal of tlie tax; and corioboiated the statement 
of the lion, baion-t with respect to the city 
(Cork) which he had the lionoui to represent; 
deckeing it to be tlie universal and decided opi. 
mono! die medical men in that city, that the 
contagious fever had been in a great measure 
occasioned by stopping up the windows to 
avoid the tax. 

Sir ['. Flood said, lie had not anticipated that 
any objection would be made to the motion for 
a committee to inquire into this interesting and 
important subject. H** had no hesitation in say¬ 
ing, that the tax was mtoiciubfe—it was mor¬ 
tal; foi the medical men d’-cl.ited, that hun¬ 
dreds and thou anils of livt :> leaf bum sacrificed 
to it. No less titan uooo prisons had been m- 
lecird with the fcvei in the capital ot Dublin. 
The fact was, that fiom their inability to pay 
the tax, many of the poor inhabitants of that 
city, by blocking up the greater poition of their 
windows, had turned their habitations into 
giaves. Nothing could be more ceitain, than 
tli.it in the pailiai.i-nt of Ireland, in which the 
tax was oiiginally impostd, it was distinctly 
uudei stood that it was to be men ly a war tax, 
iu be iep- uled on the let urn of peace. Had the 
pa. hank nr of Ii eland continued to exist, he had 
no doubt that they would have redeemed the 
pledge given on that occasion, and he hoped 
that the parliament of the united empire, in 
which the Irish pailiamcnt had been absorbed, 
would do so in their stead. 

Mi. Grattan said, that every thing he had 
hcaid from either side of the house demon¬ 
strated the necessity of going into a committee. 
The question was, wliethei parliament had kept 
faith with Ii eland in continuing a war tax dur¬ 
ing peace? This was a fit subject for the in¬ 
vestigation of a committee. Another reason for 
going into the committee was, the contagious 
feveis to which the tax gave rise in the piinci- 
pal cities and towns of Ireland. The fact of 
government having issued an order, to dispense 
with the law, was another argument for going 
into a committee. Objections had been taken 
to the petitions praying for the repeal of the 
tax, but the question was, not whether all the 
paits of the petitions were right, but whether 
anypnitsof them were deserving ot the con, 
sideration of the house? It was true, the peti¬ 
tioners objected to all commutation ; but it did 
not follow that parliament could find no substi- 
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tute for the tax because the petitioners could 
find none, lie conceived Uiat Ireland might be 
relieved without injuiing tffi empire. “ Ireland 
(said Mr. Grattan) must he nuised; you must 
treat her like a child. You must not lay too 
heavy a burden on her, otherwise you will de¬ 
stroy her future strength. You will find it your 
interest at present to encourage the tiade of lie- 
land ; and by imposing moderate taxes on her, 
suited to her ability, you will produce present 
harmony and future strength, liy increasing 
your taxes, you will find that you will diminish 
your revenue instead of augmenting it.” Foi 
one, he should vote for going into a committee; 
but he could not forget, that, even if the com¬ 
mittee should be lost, the light hon. gentleman 
had professed his readiness to consent to a di¬ 
minution of the tax ; and he hoped that, at all 
events, some regulations would be dev Led for 
rendering its operation less oppressive. 

Mi .Parnell apprehended that a pledge had 
been given, sufficient to justify the public ex¬ 
pectation, that, on the cessation of the war, the 
tax would be repealed, lie was soiry to hear 
the right hon. gentleman urge, as a i cason for 
not icpealing the tax, that It eland had failed to 
contubute her propoitiori to the taxation of the 
empire; thus making her poverty a reason for 
taxation. lie objected to the cuteiion which 
had been assumed for judging of the wealth of 
Ireland—her exportation, so far from being an 
evidence of wealth, was an evidence of her 
poveity. Look at the face of the country— 
there was not a two hundredth part of the 
wealth to be seen which existed in this coun¬ 
try. He was suipiised that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should t ike her exportation as 
an evidence of her wealth. The whole of the 
corn expoited went out to enable her iO pay 
her taxes. One great advantage would result 
from i escuing this tax Irani the hands of die 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—it would oblige 
him to economize. (Hair.) It was an extremely 
oppressive tax. Lel.md had been tax. d to 
make up an iuiaginaiy propoition of the taxes 
of the country. He was felly p‘ ■ spaded, that if 
the light hon. gentleman v. oidu cast about in 
his nund, he would find some means of pio- 
viding a substitute. ’I he citizens of Dublin 
were not allowed to light their own studs, but 
an expensive boaid was kept up foi that pur¬ 
pose, which ought, as a measure of economy, 
to be abolished. The hon. member concluded 
by saying, that the state of Iieland was not 
owing to its poveity, but to the piesent mode 
of governing that country. 

Mr. May said, he considered the tax to be 
very oppressive. He attributed the dangerous 
prevalence of the fever to it, which, lie thought, 
was evident fiom the relaxation of the govern¬ 
ment. He concluded by voting in favour of 
the committee. 

Mr. Carew said, it was notoiious that the 
contagion was attiibutable to this tax. lie 
thought that it ought to be repealed ; but, at all 
events, the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
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consent to the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the facts. 

Mr. IV. Smith observed, that a principle was 
followed in collecting this tax in Ireland, which 
he hoped would never prevail in this country. 
An officer was allowed to enter every house, 
and go into every room, to see whether it was 
liable to be taxed or not. This was a most 
unconstitutional mode of proceeding, and he 
hoped that Ireland would not submit to it any 
moic than England. He trusted that the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer would allow the tax to 
be assessed in the same way as in England—by 
surveying the premises externally. This, he 
conceived, would not only tend to diminish the 
tax, but shew a respect for the feelings of the 
people, to which they were entitled, and which 
ought to be cheiished and protected. If the 
tax were given up, he hoped that the right 
hon. gentleman would find a lcsource for it in 
his economy. 

Mr. P. Moore wished to express his opinion 
on this subject. The whole tax did not exceed 
■ 250 . 000 /. Now he thought, that the right hon. 
gentleman ought to find lcsourccs of economy 
equal to that amount. The health and lives of 
• 1 , 000,000 of people were of more impoitance 
than double or treble the income which arose 
fiom this tax. He hoped, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would allow the committee 
to be appointed. 

Mr. Cm! craft said, the question before the 
house was, that a committee should be ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the window tax of Ire¬ 
land. He was not fully acquainted with the 
state of that country, but he thought that this 
question stood on so narrow a ground that he 
was pufectly master of it. He thought that 
the question ought to go to a committee; but if 
it were for a bill to repeal the tax, he should 
vote for it. How many individuals from that 
part of the country had declared that the health 
and lives of the people were affected by this 
tax ! Sufficient ground had be. n raised for an 
inquiry at least. He was, indeed, so satisfied 
by the medical opinions which had been given 
of the injulious consequences of this tax, that, 
if no o'her giounds were stated, he should be 
induced to vote for the repeal. The house 
ought to get l id of this tax altogether. The 
light lion, gentleman had frequently granted 
committees on much slightei grounds, and yet, 
in this instance, he resisted a committee tor in- 
quiiy. lie could leally go no farther into the 
suoject; but if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought fit on this occasion to resist the in- 
quiiy, he should feel it his duty beieafter to 
conic down and propose the repeal of this tax. 

Mr. Shaw briefly replied. He thought, that 
sufficient ground; had been laid for the appoint¬ 
ment of a cominnee ; and, tb. iefore, he should 
feel it his duty to take the sense of the house. 

The house men dnid< d. 

Ayes, 51 —Noes, 67. 

Majoiitv against the motion, Itf, 
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High Bailiff of Westminster.] Mr. Marsh 

rose, and moved that 

an order which had been 


made by the house, for an account of the in¬ 
come of the high bailiff of Westminster should 
be dischaiged. He observed, that the high 
bailiff had not applied for a remuneration (see 
page 1060.) on the ground that his profits were 
inadequate: he merely stated to the house, that, 
in consequence of an act of pai liament, which 
made it imperative on him to erect hustings, he 
applied to be indemnified for those profits which 
he enjoyed when he took the office. The high 
bailiff) before this act, would have been released 
f rom providing the hustings, unless he had ob¬ 
tained the promise of the candidates. 

Mr. Bankes wished to have an account of the 
profits, and how derived. In coming for a 
grant of public money, the first question should 
be, what is your present income, and what are 
your claims for more ? This question was asked 
with regard to the princes, and he did not 
know why it should not be asked on the pre¬ 
sent Occasion. In 1811, and 1814, reports were 
made by committees appointed to inquire into 
thp claims of the high bailiffwhen an account of 
his emoluments was produced. Why, then, 
should it be withholdcn at present i 
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Lord Althorp did not see how the question 
of the profits of the high bailiff could be con¬ 
nected with his present claims of indemnity. 
Whether his emoluments were great or small 
would not decide his right to remuneration. 
An expense had fallen upon him which it was 
never intended he should incur, and the ques¬ 
tion was, whether he should be indemnified 
against it. This question was quite distinct 
from a demand for a higher income, which it 
depended on the house to grant or refuse; and 
there was no reason, therefore, for inquiiing 
into his present emoluments, with a view to 
determine whether his claim should be allowed 
or rejected. 

Mr. Tierney said, that if there had been any 
question of an additional income, he would have 
called for the account of the present emoluments 
of the high bailiff, but this was not the case. 
An unforeseen expense had been thrown upon 
him by the interpretation of an act of parlia¬ 
ment, and, therefore, the question of his present 
emoluments had nothing to do with his claim 
of i enumeration, which was simply one of justice. 
He knew nothing about the high bailifl person¬ 
ally ; but as he applied not for an increase of 
income but for indemnity for a loss, he did not 
see how the question of his present emoluments 
could arise upon his claim. 

Mr. Caleraft was sorry to differ from his 
right hon. friend, but he thought that parliament 
could not be called upon to indemnify persons 
for losses in offices which they had purchased, 
without making inquiry into their incomes. 
The house should deal with this office .is with 
other offices, and as it had dealt by the princes 
of the blood. He saw nothing in the office of 
the high bailiff that should exempt him fiom 
giving an account of his emoluments now as he 
had formerly done. He hadfoimerly produced 
these accounts; and if he now refused, he 
thought the relief prayed for should not be 
granted. 

Mr. Tierney said, the case of the princes was 
entirely different. This was not a claim for a 
j new grant, but a demand for indemnity. 

I Mr. Money supported the motion for rescind¬ 
ing the order. The expense was incun ed by 
the neglect of parliament, and indemnity horn 
parliament was, therefore, a matter of justice, 
not of favour. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
sec why the high bailiff should not produce an 
account of his profits, as he had done so formerly. 

It was no more than common respect to the 
house to compl y with their order. 

Sir J. Macintosh said, that if the house made 
the order, the high bailiff must comply; but 
the question was, whether it was just to make 
the order, and whether it ought not now to be 
rescinded ? The order was a demand for pro¬ 
ducing the amount of his profits, in consequence 
of a claim of indemnity which he made for an 
expense incurred by tne interpretation of an 
act of pai liament, which was not intended to 
possess the meaning which the court had thought 
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themselves bound to put upon it. The amount 
of his present profits had no connexion with 
such a claim, as their magnitude or smallness 
could not determine the justice of the demand. 
The refusal of the high bailiff to produce that 
account should not operate against him, nor 
should any unfavourable inference be drawn from 
his former consent. If he had twice pro¬ 
duced the account, that circumstance proved 
that he had no sinister motive in now objecting 
to it, and likewise shewed, that the house did 
not require it for information. His reason for 
refusing it might arise from a fear that by com¬ 
pliance he might compromise the rights of his 
office, and be submitting to a precedent injurious 
to those who might succeed him. 

Sir J. Newport supported the motion, as he 
had formerly opposed the order. 

Sir E. Brydges was likewise in favour of re¬ 
scinding the order. 

Sir V/. Burroughs supported the motion. The 
high bailiff, he said, was entitled to an indem¬ 
nity. 

Mr. Forbes asked, whether one of the members 
returned at the election was not liable, as a can¬ 
didate, though both were not, as one of them 
hail not canvassed ? 

Mr. J. P. Grant replied in the negative: the 
court of King’s Bench had decided otherwise, 
lie thought that the question of the emoluments 
of the high bailiff had no connexion with his 
claim, which was as clear and straight-forward 
a demand for justice as any he had ever known. 

Mr. R. Smith opposed the motion, on the 
ground, that if the high bailiff had been better 
advised, he might have obtained redress in a 
court of law, by making lord Cochrane, who 
certainly was a candidate, pay for the expenses 
incurrecl on account of the return of both 
members. 

Lord Folkestone said, that even if the high 
bailiff had obtained the whole of the expenses 
from loid Cochrane, his lordship would have 
had the same claim to indemnity that the high 
bailiff had row preferred. It was a claim of 
pure anti simple justice, and ought therefore to 
be complied with. The court of King’s Bench 
had held, that, under this act, one candidate was 
not liable to the whole expense, and that, as the 
other member was returned without having can¬ 
vassed, and was bound to serve, he was not 
liable to any part of it*. 

The house then divided : 

Ayes, '16.—Noes, 46. 

The numbers being equal, Mr. Speaker gave a 
casting vote to the Noes. 

* On the 2d of March, 1623, it was agreed, 
“ That a man, after he is duly chosen, cannot relin¬ 
quish.” Serjeant Glamylie, in his report of this 
ca'-e, says, “ The question was, whether Sir Thomas 
lvstcoui t was eligible, against his own consent, and 
contrary to his desire ? and it was held clearly, that 
he uas ; and that no man, being lawfully chosen, 
can refuse the place; for the country and common¬ 
wealth have such an interest in every man, that 
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East India Dock Company.] Mr. B. Shaw 
rose to move, that the East India Dock Com¬ 
pany should give, in pursuance of an act of 
parliament, a proper account of their profits to 
the house. In 1803, an act had passed to form 
that company, and to compel all ships coming 
from the East Indies to discharge in their docks, 
lie should not then inquire into the expediency 
of that act: it was sufficient that it stood on the 
books. But since it was passed, a great change 
bad taken place in the East India trade by its 
having become open: ships of a smaller size 
were now engaged in it, and owned by persons 
who, being unconnected with the trade when 
the act was passed, had no opportunity of op¬ 
posing it in its progress: ail they now asked 
was, that the house would compel the Dock 
Company to render their accounts in a manner 
to be understood, and according to the provi¬ 
sions of that act. The house was the guardian 
of the people’s rights, and if it conferred ex¬ 
clusive privileges, would so guard them that 
they should not be oppressive. By a clause in 
the act, it was provided, that after all expenses 
were defrayed, and the company had divided 
10 per cent., the surplus, if any, should be 
applied to the diminution of the rates on ship¬ 
ping. It was incumbent on the house to enforce 
this clause, to see that the accounts were 
rendered annually, and that the charges were 
reduced, if the receipts were greater than would 
pay all expenses, and give the company 10 per 
cent. He would not say that the receipts had 
been greater, but that the ship owners ought to 
have the opportunity of investigating them. 
They complained, that in the accounts submitted 
to the house, only one item had been made of 
the money expended in labour, for unloading 
and loading, labourers, taxes, incidental ex¬ 
penses, and for the amount of extraordinary 
disbursements made for additional improvements 
and accommodations, not provided for by the 
increased capital, up to September 1817. This 
item amounted to 41,931/. 13r. 2d. Why was 
it charged on the income, when the company 
had been empowered to raise an additional 
capital of 100 , 000 /. of which they had yet 
raised only 58,000/. ? Another item was, “ By 
balance in hand, 7,005/. 17a.;” and different 
balances thus kept back every year had amounted 
to 68,ooo/. which had never been accounted for. 
He was far from saying that the money had been 
impropei ly expended, but the public had a right 
to the account, and the house would sec that 
justice was done. He could not conceive on what 
ground this motion could be opposed; and if it 

when, by lawful election, he is appointed to this pub¬ 
lic service, he cannot by any unwillingness, or re¬ 
fusal of his own, make himself incapable; for that 
were to prefer the will, or contentment, of a private 
man, before the desire and satisfaction of the wholo 
country, and the ready way to put by the sufficicntcst 
men, who are commonly those, who least endeavour 
to obtain the place.” (Glamylie’s Reports of Elec-* 
tion Cases, p, 101.) 
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were opposed, he must put a bad construction on 
the business, and conclude, that a fair account 
had not been rendered. It was not now a 
question with the ship-owners, whether they 
should go into the dock or not, though they 
complained, that they should be compelled to 
pay 16a. a ton, while, at the out-por ts, they could 
have the same service performed for 4s. a ton, 
and in the port of London itself for 3 j. 'I hey 
believed that the act was compulsory on them, 
but they desired an account, that they miglrt 
see whether the charges could be reduced. lie 
therefore moved, “ That the East India Dock 
Company be required to retui n an account dis¬ 
tinguishing the amount of the extraoi dinary dis¬ 
bursements incurred for improvements or, and 
accommodations at, the East India Docks, not 
provided for by the increased capital, which 
are stated in the account pr esented to this house 
(on the ‘id of March) to be included in the sum 
of 11,931/. i:is.‘2d.” —Also, “an account of the 
appropriation of the several balances appearing 
by the accounts of the directors of the East 
India docks (presented to this house) to have 
been in hand at the end of different ycais be¬ 
tween 180R and 1816 inclusive.” 

Mr. Astell opposed the motion. The charge 
per ton was not IGj. : it was only l-J.o, with a 
drawback of 2s. if a ship did nor go into the 
outward bound dock ; and this rate of tonnage 
was taken not on the leal but on the chartered 
amount. This was the first time that an v ob¬ 
jection had been made to the mode of the com¬ 
pany’s accounts, which had been pursued since 
1806. The sum of l:r,ooo/. the real sum in 
dispute, had been expended on improvements. 
The first dividend of the company was in 1807, 
five per cent.; for the five succeeding years six 
per cent., for one year seven and a half, and last 
year seven, on a capita! of 4 30,000/. On an 
average, the dividend was only six per cent., 
and though the balance this year was 7005/., it 
was not always in the company’s favour, but 
frequently against them: many charges had 
not been included in the account, and his hon. 

* The following is the reply which Iho Queen 
made to the nicmbeis mho were commi'siontil to 
return her thanks. Gentlemen, l owe; yon hearty 
commendations for your singular good-will towards 
me, not only in yom hearts and thoughts., hut which 
you have openly expressed and declared, whereby 
you have recalled me* from an tiror piorooding from 
my ignorance, not my will. These things had un- 
desei vtelly turned to my disgrace (to whom nothing 
is more dear than the safety and line of my people), 
liaj not such liaipies and horse-leeches as these been 
mafic known and discovered to me bv you. I had 
rather my heart or hand should pettsh, than that 
either my heart or hand should allow suth privileges 
to monopolists, as may be prcjudii ml to my people. 
Hie splendour of regal majesty hath not so blinded 
mine eyes, that licentious powrer should prevail with 
me more than justice. The glory of the; name- of 
P king may deceive princes that know not how to 
rule, as gilded pills may deceive a sick patient: but 
I am none of those princes; for I know that the 
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friend ought to look to the average of the 
balances. 

Mr. Marryat thought that the provisions of 
the act had not been performed by the com¬ 
pany. Last year they had lumped many articles 
into their account, which they ought not to have 
done, so that in the end the rates could not be 
lowered according to the account. Their con¬ 
duct on the balances was still more indefensible; 
there was now G8,ooo/. unaccounted lor. No 
notice had been taken of this before, because 
the ship-owners at large had not had an interest 
in the trade till lately. The dock was built for 
large ships that could find no other accommo¬ 
dation ; but small ships requited no such as. 
sistance, and yet, they were compelled to pay 
14r. a ton, while at Liverpool they only paid 
its. (id., and would not pay mote here, but for 
this monopoly. These high charges drove tiad'» 
from the port of London to the out-pot ts, and 
even to foteign potts ; and it was notoiious, that, 
no vessel could freight for London, except at a 
higher ptice than to othci places, lie trusted, 
therefore, that if any .alterations wcie made in 
the dock-chat ter, government would not share 
in the profits; for if so, the chatges would 
never fall. The clocks weie in themselves vety 
useful, and capitalists had only been led to en¬ 
gage large sums in their very expensive con¬ 
struction with the view of making their ptofit 
in the tolls : but when those piohts were fairly 
made, the tolls ought to be loweted. Hume 
hud clearly shewn, that tiade must decay if 
vested in exclusive companies. In speaking of 
the conduct of Elizabeth, in respect of these 
mattets, he had observed, that, “ had she gone 
on during a tract of years, at hot own rate, 
England, the seat of riches, and aits, and com¬ 
merce, would have contained at present as little 
industry as Morocco, or the coast of Barbaty.” 
Being informed, however, that the commons 
considered these monopolies as so many breaches 
of the people’s privileges, she annulled most of 
her grants, and, upon that occasion, she received 
the thanks of the house*. In the time of 

commonwealth is to he governed for the good and 
advantage of those that are rnmmitted to me, not ol 
myself to whom it is intrusted; and tint an account 
is one day to be given before another judgment-seal. 

I think myself most happy, that by God's as-otaiu e 
I have hitherto so prospeionsly govcimd the com¬ 
monwealth in all i i‘-poets ; and that I have such 
subjects, as foi iheir good I would vv illingly leave 
both kingdom and life aLo. I bcseich von, that 
whatever misdemeanors and miscaii nges others are 
guilty of by their false suggestions, may not lie im¬ 
puted to me; let the testimony of a elcai conscience 
entiiely, in all respects, (xeuse me. You are not 
ignorant, that primes’ sonants are oftentimes too 
much set upon their own private advantage; that 
the truth is frequently concealed from pi litres, and 
they cannot tlicuiw Ives look narrowly ieto all things, 
upon whose shoulders lieth continually the heave 
weight ol the giealest and most impoitant aflaiis.” 
(Sec llnpin, sub anno 1600.) 

On this occasion, the East India company’s char- 
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Charles the First, it was attempted to raise mo- which had been laid on the table; and he 
ney by means of charters granted to exclusive had now other propositions to submit for fur- 
companies ; but the house considered this ille- ther papers, to which he understood no objcc- 
gal, and, according to Ruslnvorth, expelled tion would be made, except to one ot them, 
many members for supporting it. It was clear, namely,—the expenses incurred by the Bank, 
that such companies only should be encouraged since the restriction, in prosecutions for torg- 
as afforded conveniences at the cheapest rates, ing their notes. It was, he understood, to 
and that was the only way in which the poit of be said, that the document ought not to be fur- 
J.ondon could be sustained. The rates charged nished, because it would be an interference with 
by the East India Dock Company were higher the piivate concerns of the Bank; and the an- 
than was necessary, and he hoped that the house swer to it seemed as obvious as it was convinc- 
would see the piopriety of ordeung the ac- ing; that the affairs of the Bank, as connected 
counts. with the issue of their notes, and the rapid mul- 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that the building implication of forgeries, which, he contended, 
expenses of the dock had exceeded the esti- had been the consequence of the suspension, 
mate, and that the company had never received could no longer, in any sense of the word, be 
a larger dividend than seven per cent. considered private. The suspension had pro- 

Mr. Thompson said, that he belonged to the duced an enormous evil; it had tainted and 
dock company of Hull, and should have been corrupted the morals of a large class of the 
ashamed to have put his name to accounts like people, and had occasioned an increase of 
those presented from the East India docks. ciimes with a velocityunexampled (Hear). IIow, 
Mr. Protheroe hoped, that the directors of the then, was it possible to consider the money laid 
East India company would not oppose the mo- out by the Bank in prosecuting crimes of which 
tion, for the kike of the character of the estab- they themselves were the real authors, as a pri- 
lishment. vate expenditure of which pailiament ought to 

Sir W. Curtis did not believe that it would be have neither the inspection nor the control? In 

resisted. He was himself a director, and he consequence ot the great delay in presenting 

should support the motion. the returns, the materials out of which he was 

The motion was agreed to. to make a case to shew that the house ought 

Fokgi ry of Bank Notfs.] Mr. Best from to interpose were necessarily scanty; but such 
the Bank of England presented an account of as they were, consisting of papers produced in 
the number of pel sons committed or prosecuted a former session, .and at various antecedent pe- 
for forging Bank notes in isle and 1817 ; and riods, he trusted he should be able to convince 
also, an account of the number of persons con- every impartial man, that inquiry was imperi- 
victed for forging notes, or of uttering such ously demanded. It appealed, tnat for seven 
forged notes, in fourteen years preceding Febru- years previous to the suspension of gash-pay¬ 
ary 1797 , and since that time. ments, the Bank had not instituted a single pro- 

Sir James Macintosh then rose to make his secution for forging their notes, and that for the 
promised motion on this subject. He said, he seven years subsequent to that event, they had 
should detain the house as shortly as possible, instituted 222 prosecutions. ( Hear , hear.) Was 
though the question was one upon which it not this a fi ightful leap, and only to be account- 
would be necessary to enter into some details, ed for in one way ? The calculation, of course. 
Two months ago he had moved for the returns excluded the year 1797, as being that in which 

toi was confined to the space of 15 years. Oroin- the monopoly abolished for ever? Bishop Burnet 
vvi II laid open the trade to the Fast Indies, and it relates, that, down to ihe Revolution, it was custom- 
eoiiliiiued open till the yeai l(i.“>7. It has often ury for the East India company to make annual pre- 
booii asserted, that the advent urets dining that pe- sents.of very large sums, to the King, and to the lead- 
riod weie all ruined. The contrary, hovvevei, ap- ing minister:.. The King had 10,000/. at least, a-year, 
pears to he the fact. Thurloe, who was Cioinweli’s (See the Hist, of his own Tunes, vol. 3. p. 199 ) 
secretary, says, in a letter dated at the Hague, 15th Soon after the Revolution, the opposition that was 
Jail. 1 1 •'->V 5, that “tiie merchants of Amsterdam made to their charter was vary nearly successful, 
having heaid that the Loid Piotector would dissolve By huge sums, however, they found means not only 
tin- Fast India company at London, ami declare the to buy off some of the principal private traders, but 
navigation and commeiee to the East Indies to be also to corrupt several members of the parliament, 
fiec and open, weie greatly alarmed, eonsideiine and some of the highest officers of the state. Mr. 
such a measure as i unions to their own East India Andoison, in his curious account of this matter, re- 
company.” (See tnc 3d vol. of Tlmrloe’s State lates, that not less than 170,000/. was employed for 
I’apcis, p. SO.) And a tract, wiitteu m the year these purposes. But the affair was, afterwards, 
ldSO, informs us, that “ during the yeais load, biouglit before pailiament, when Sir Thomas 
4, 5, 0, when the trade was laid open, the English Cooke, one of the company’s directors, and other of 
traders afforded the India commodities so cheap, its officers, were committed to the Tower, and the 
that they supplied niuic parts of Europe, and even duke of Leeds, lord president of the council, was 
Amstcidnin ilsilf, therewith, than ever was done impeached; but the very seasonable prorogation of 
niter; whereby they very much sunk the Dutch East parliament put an end to the proceeding. (See the 
India company’s actions." It may he asked, then, account at large iu Anderson's “ History of Cooi- 
if the piivate tiaders were so successful, why was not merce.”) 
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the measure of suspension was resorted to. In 
the 14 years previous to the suspension, there 
had been only four prosecutions. In the 14 
years afterwards, there had been no less than 
469. {Hear, hear.) In the 21 years previous to 
the suspension, there had been only six prose¬ 
cutions ; while, in the 21 years after, they had 
increased to the enormous sum of 850. The 
proportion was, therefore, as 6 to 850 ; and he 
would ask,whether the history of the criminal law 
of this, or indeed of any other country, afforded 
a parallel instance of such a sudden and per¬ 
manent augmentation of crime ? {Hear, hear.) 
Here, indeed, he might almost close the case, 
but for something that had been said regarding 
prosecutions by the Mint. It had been at first 
contended, that the increase of prosecutions by 
the Bank had tended to diminish those by the 
Mint, so as, upon the whole, to make a balance; 
but, by the returns upon the table, it appeared, 
that the contrary was the fact, for the Mint pro¬ 
secutions had also augmented, though not in a 
ratio so rapid as those of the Bank. Defeated 
in this position, gentlemen on the other side 
argued (in direct opposition to their first assei- 
tion) that there had been a great increase in the 
Mint prosecutions, which shewed, that the fre¬ 
quency of the crime of forgery only arose from 
the same depravity that haa occasioned the fre¬ 
quency of the crime of coining. Here, again, 
however, they were answered by the returns, 
which proved, that the increase of Mint prose¬ 
cutions, from 1783, had been gradual and regu¬ 
lar, not with those sudden and dreadful leaps so 
observable in the Bank prosecutions, from 4 to 
469 : while the offences of imitating the coin of 
the realm had only doubled, those of forgery 
had increased neai ly a hundred and twentyrold. 
What cause could be assigned for this singular 
and melancholy change ? What, but the enor¬ 
mous and constant increase of the circulation 
of Bank of England notes, more especially of 
small notes, which, at first, had only been 
issued to the extent of one million and a half, 
but which had now ascended to the amount of 
seven or eight millions. Upon this statement, 
he would make only one single observation to 
the admirers of capital punishments, an obser- 
vation which could not be too often repeated, 
namely, that while the crime was ever visited 
with the utmost severity, they had not been 
able to repress it; but, on the contrary, the 
more the promoters of capital punishments 
cried, hang! hang! hang! the more the offence 
was committed, and the more numerous were 
the offenders executed. {Hear, hear.) On the 
other hand, highway-robbery, which had of late 
met with greater lenity, had greatly diminished; 
and though no doubt it was partly to be attri¬ 
buted to the establishment of mails, (a sort of 
constant guard upon the road), the enclosure of 
commons and wastes, the erection of turnpike- 
houses, the improvement of the police, and 
other causes, yet it was impossible not to allow 
that a portion of the amelioration was to be at- 
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tributed to the lenity with which the law was 
administered. But, to return to the subject of 
bank-notes. No man could deny, that the sub¬ 
ject now before the house was intimately con¬ 
nected with the measure introduced not long 
since by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to its 
notice, for diminishing the circulation of coun¬ 
try bank-notes. Whatever were the other 
merits of that bill, the proper title of it ought 
to be “ a bill for the better promotion of for¬ 
gery for it was intended to lessen the issue 
of those notes which were seldom or never 
forged, and to increase the issue of those, for 
the forging of which so many hundreds had 
within a few years lost their lives. {Hear, hear.) 
It was a bill for the erection and furnishing of 
gibbets; for it was not true, that forgeries of 
country notes were frequent, though seldom 
prosecuted, lest the banker should expose and 
injure his credit. There was a double motive for 
imitating the paper of the Bank of England, since 
it could always be done with greater effect and 
with more impunity. It must he admitted, that 
the machinery of the Bank was most perfect for 
the protection of its own interests; but while it 
had refused payment of 100,000 forged notes 
for its own benefit, nothing had been done to 
guard the public against impositions. In fact, 
nothing could be more clear, than that a direct 
tax of 25,000/. a-year was laid by the Bank 
upon the lower orders of society, least capable of 
detecting the fraud, and of sustaining the loss. 
If a tax to be so raised were proposed in par¬ 
liament, there was not a man in the house who 
would not start from it with disgust and horror; 
yet the effect upon the poor was the same, and 
the company of the Bank were the gainers. The 
crime of forgery was often attended with pecu¬ 
liar aggravations. It had not unfrequently been 
made the means of seducing the unwary into 
guilt and its consequences, and women (from their 
nature weak and dependent, and incapable of the 
more arduous duties of life) were competent to 
the commission of this offence, as far at least as 
the uttering of forged notes constituted a part 
of it. What made it particularly odious was, 
that whole families were sometimes involved in 
the same crime; and instances were not un¬ 
known, where a father, his wife, and children, 
en masse, stood at the bar of a court of justice 
to receive sentence for having committed it. 
{Hear, hear.) The Bank had accepted the plea 
of “ guilty of having in their possession” from 
many who would have been tried for forgery; 
and this and other parts of their conduct were 
necessary consequences of the,plan they had 
pursued. The average number of executions, 
from 1805 to 1813, was 56. In one year, the 
persons executed for forgery on the Bank were 
13, or one-fourth of the whole number of per¬ 
sons capitally executed. It had, indeed, at last 
been found impossible to adhere to the ancient 
rule, and nothing could more mark the increase 
of forgery, than the relaxation it had produced 
in that unbending rule of the law. Forgeries 
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had been pardoned—pardoned through neces- 
sity, or the slaughter of men, under the name 
of justice, would have buried the crime and 
punishment under common abhorrence. (Hear.) 
It was necessary that some means should be re¬ 
sorted to for preventing such dreadful effects of 
the system. It was incumbent on the Bank to 
devise sonic plan for diminishing the calamities 
consequent on a paper circulation. If some 
such scheme were not found out, all industry, 
all integrity, all character, would be menaced. 
Most of the ingenious persons whose projects 
he had perused did not seem to be aware to 
what perfection the Bank had brought their 
machinery to protect their own interests. The 
great difficulty to be contemplated in such plans 
was, that of making such marks as would be 
understood by the most ignorant persons, at the 
same time that they were incapable of being 
copied by the numerous body of people who 
might unfortunately attempt to imitate them. 
The thing would be very difficult to accomplish, 
but they were bound to endeavour to complete 
it. It had been his intention to move for a 
committee with that object, as well as for other 
proposes connected with it. He did not, how¬ 
ever, mean to press it, till after the motion of 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Tierney); but if the 
decision on that should render it necessary, he 
should certainly bring it forward. He should have 
no objection to have it made a secret committee. 
Ilis present object was, to be informed of the 
expenses of the Bank in consequence of forge¬ 
ries ; and the best way to become acquainted 
with that was, to obtain the expense they had 
been at in their prosecutions. And, considering 
the enormous increase of those prosecutions; 
considering thenumberof personsemployed,who 
deprived men of their innocence that they might 
afterwards deprive them of their lives ; consider¬ 
ing the many instances of this kind, some of them 
detected and exposed by the intrepid and un- 
weaiied benevolence of the hon. member for 
Shicwsbury, (hear, hear,) he thought it desirable 
that some of the particulars of the Bank prosecu¬ 
tions should be laid before the public. The hon. 
and learned gentleman concluded with moving, 
that there be laid before this house “ an account 
of the total nominal value of forged Bank notes 
presented to the Bank of England from 1st 
January 181G to 10 th April 1818, distinguish¬ 
ing each year, and distinguishing the amount of 
those of which payment was refused, from that 
of the notes which were paid, and which after¬ 
wards proved to be forgeries—Also, “ an 
account of the qumber of persons prosecuted 
for forging notes of the Bank of England, or 
for knowingly uttering or possessing forged 
notes, from 1st January 1816 to loth April 
1818, distinguishing each year, and distinguish¬ 
ing the number so prosecuted for forging, utter- 
ing, or possessing notes under the value of 5/. 

—Also, “ an account of the total number of 
forged Bank notes discovered by the Bank to 
have been forged, by presentation for payment 
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or otherwise, from 1st January 1812 to loth 
April 1818, distinguishing each year, and also 
distinguishing the number of notes of l /., of 2 /., 
of 5/., of 10/., of 20/., and above 20 /. in value 
_Also, “ an account of the whole expense in¬ 
curred by the Bank of England in prosecutions 
for forging their notes, or for knowingly utter¬ 
ing or possessing such notes, from 1st March 
1797 to 20 th April 1818, distinguishing each 
year.” 

Mr. Manning declared, that the Bank direc¬ 
tors were most anxious to encourage every 
means of preventing forgery. He concurred 
with the hon. and learned gentleman in most of 
his details, but he ought to recollect that, since 
the bank restriction had been imposed, there 
had been 3,099 cases of forgery of metallic cur¬ 
rency, and only 998 of forgeries on the Bank. 
He had no objection to the first motion; but he 
resisted the last, on the ground, that an account 
of any other part of the expenditure of the 
Bank might be required, as well as their ex¬ 
penses in prosecutions for forgeries. 

Sir C. Mordaunt stated, that all the respect¬ 
able inhabitants of Birmingham were so shocked 
at the facilities and consequent encouragement 
to forgery which the present system afforded, 
that they intended to present a petition to the 
house, praying, that some measures might be de¬ 
vised to prevent the progress of an evil so 
afflicting to humanity, and so injurious to the 
morals of the country. 

Mr. Alderman Wood expressed his conviction 
that nine out of ten of the prosecutions for for¬ 
gery in London, originated with persons who 
were paid for exciting others to commit the 
crime. This he was enabled to state from offi¬ 
cial experience and authentic information. Was 
not the present system, then, such as called 
loudly for the interposition of the legislature? 
How came it, he would ask, that the brother of 
the unfortunate female who was sentenced to 
die on Friday for forgery, was allowed to escape 
by a police-officer, while his sister, whom that 
brother had led into crime, was prosecuted and 
condemned to death ? 

Mr. Grenfell, after eulogizing the able and 
luminous speech of the hon. and learned mover, 
asked, how it had happened that the Bank direc¬ 
tors never acted upon the invention. of Mr. 
Tilloch, which was submitted to them in 1797, 
accompanied by a certificate from the most dis¬ 
tinguished engravers in the empire, that that in¬ 
vention was incapable of imitation ? He thought 
it was incumbent on the Bank not only to shew 
their anxiety, but to prove that they had some¬ 
thing in hand on the subject. He trusted the 
house would feel it its duty to do every thing in 
its power towards coming to a desirable conclu¬ 
sion on that most important business. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer conceived 
that the production of the numbers of prosecu¬ 
tions and convictions would answer everv rea-« 
sonable purpose, and that there would be no 
necessity for a statement of the expenses which 
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the Bank had incurred in the conduct of pro¬ 
secutions, in the view of a just and nioiaJ con¬ 
sideration of the subject. It appeared that the 
hon. and learned gentleman suspected that the 
Bank had recourse to the abominable prac¬ 
tice of employing spies and informers {hear) in 
consequence of the supposed amount of their 
expenses for prosecutions ; and that they paid 
sums of money for the ticacherous practice of 
inveigling individuals. {Hear.) lie believed, 
that such suspicions were wholly unfounded, as 
far as they related to so respectable and honour¬ 
able a body as the diiectois of the Bank. lie 
had the satisfaction of knowing pinny of them, 
and from the bottom of his heart he believed 
them incapable of acts which ought to produce 
such suspicions. lie must, therefotc, beg the 
hon. and learned gentleman to make some ex¬ 
planation as to what had fallen from him, which 
seemed to imply suspicions of that nature. He 
thought also tnat what the hon. and learned 
gentleman had said respecting judicial pio- 
ccedings required explanation, and that it was 
more especially due from him, as he had occu¬ 
pied a judicial situation himself. 

Mr. Bennet animadverted upon the system of 
prosecution instituted by the Bank, and espe¬ 
cially upon the conduct of the Bank solicitor, 
who had, it appeared, the discretion of selecting 
such as should be victims, and such as should 
plead guilty. According to law, to compound 
a felony was a penal act, but it appeared that 
the Bank solicitor had in the system of those 
prosecutions a special immunity. (Hear , hear.) 
It was an indisputable fact, that a reward of 15/. 
was paid to any person concerned in discover¬ 
ing (which too often meant creating) the ci ime 
of forgery. No less than 30 /. was paid to the 
police ofheer who arrested and prosecuted two 
poor lads who were lately transported to Botany 
Bay, after having been sentenced to death for a 
crime, the commission of which that ofliccr 
might have prevented. But every agent in 
prosecutions instituted by the Bank was re¬ 
warded, while every one they prosecuted was 
ture to be punished. The punishments were 
so numerous and so syvere as to defeat their own 
object, for the feeling of the country revolted 
against them. There had been several convic¬ 
tions for forgery lately, at the country assizes, 
which were not followed by death. At King¬ 
ston, for instance, there was a conviction for 
forging seamen’s wills, but execution was not 
the consequence. No;—there the Bank was 
not the prosecutor; foi where the Bank prose¬ 
cuted, no meicy was to be expected, as appeared 
from their rigour with regard to the unhappy 
woman who was sentenced to death on Friday. 
The Bank might think to persevere in its sys¬ 
tem, but a change must take place; for how¬ 
ever the Bank directors might be supported by 
the right hon. gentleman (the chancellor of the 
exchequer), the country would not much longer 
endure such horrible blood-shedding. {Hear, 
hear!) 
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Mr. Thompson observed, that the Bank of 
England notes weie such as any bungling 
engraver could imitate, though the Bank com¬ 
mittee weie said to have sat is years on this 
subject. Count! y bankers had issued notes with 
impressions on both sides, executed by good 
ai lists, and they were very imely forged. He 
would appeal to the ti- lings of the directors of 
the Bank, and ask them, whether, if there was 
an in ci eased issue of their notes, winch was now 
very possible, theie would not be more forge¬ 
ries ? People in the counti y were afraid of a 
Bank of England note. He believed there were 
many more forged ones in circulation than had 
been presented for payment, and that the Bank 
of England had committed great mistakes on 
the subject. Lately a man was hanged at York, 
and he heaid his confession. He stated, that lie- 
had bought the notes at Biimingham, as he had 
done picviously. lie (Mr. Thompson) believed, 
that he had a tolerable good knowledge of a 
leal or forged note, but he must confess that he 
had great difficulty in ascertaining the notes 
which that unfortunate man had uttered. The 
fact was, that at Birmingham there were manu¬ 
factories of forged notes, fHear.) Devices of 
different descriptions on both sides of a note 
rendered the forging of them more difficult; 
but the Bank of England notes were badly 
executed, and the Roman candle figure ren¬ 
dered them more easy of imitation. 

Mr. Dickinson suggested, that the Bank 
should pay their solicitor a stated salary, in¬ 
stead of paying him accoiding to the number of 
convictions. He had seen a letter from the 
Bank solicitor which shewed an eagerness for 
prosecutions. Long ago, bishop Bui net re¬ 
marked, that the Bank were getting so much 
power, that, in a slioit time, they might not be 
controlled by the counti y. If one of their 
clerks were now committed by the Couit of 
King’s Bench for an assault, he received, as a 
compensation, two or three hundred pounds 
from the funds of that corporation. {Hear, hear.) 
The Bank said to the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer, “ Pay us what you owe us, and then we 
shall consider what we will do.” To the pub¬ 
lic they said, “ You may take these spurious 
notes on our character, and we will not icpay 
them, though we are the cause of theii fabrica¬ 
tion and issue.” (Hear.) 

Mr. Babington said, lie knew a country bank 
in which not one forged note in a year occuired, 
while the forged Bank of England notes ap¬ 
peared evciy week. The mischief long sus¬ 
tained by the country by these forged notes, 
had been stated at U5, 000 /. a-year. He be¬ 
lieved it might be estimated at double that sum. 
A great number of them never found their way 
to the Bank, After circulation, they were either 
tom to pieces or put into the lire ; and these 
amounted to more than went to the Bank. A 
bank in iiis neighbourhood had issued notes 
payable at their own office, or in London, and 
they became plagued with forgeries: but when 
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they confined themselves to a small ciicle, and 
mode them payable at their own compter only, 
then the forgeries ceased. 

General Thornton approved of the motion, 
which was conformable to what he had origi¬ 
nally proposed. 

Mr. B. Shard) said, that the Bank should-en¬ 
courage artists to discover the best mode of 
preventing forgeiy. A public reward should 
be offered. No money could be better laid out. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, the best artists had 
been employed by the Bank, in vain. With re¬ 
spect to country notes, he begged to observe, 
that lie had seen some, executed by a most 
distinguished artist, which had been so com¬ 
pletely forged, that, when brought before him, 
he could not distinguish the false from the true 
one. 

Mr. S. Thornton contended, that Bank prose¬ 
cutions had been conducted with the utmost 
possible moderation. No expenses had been 
incuired for the purpose of entrapping persons. 
To piove these assertions, the accounts of the 
Bank would be presented without any objec¬ 
tion. ( Hear , hear.) 

Sn James Macintosh said, he availed himself 
of the courtesy of the house, not foi the pui- 
posc of reply?, but strictly to explain two pans 
of his speech, which seemed to have been 
misunderstood by the right hon. gentleman op¬ 
posite. Of the judges of the land, he felt al¬ 
ways disposed to speak, not only in respectful 
but in icverential terms. If he had used any 
disiespectful terms, they must have proceeded 
from the warmth of the moment; lie was not 
conscious of it, and did not believe he had 
done it. He had merely complained of the 
severe jurispiudence on tins subject. He had 
also intended to have spoken of the direc¬ 
tors with respect, as the managers of a useful 
public institution. Of them, all he had said 
was, that if they icfused the object of his mo¬ 
tion, they would excite a prejudice, a suspicion, 
that something was concealed. Much was he, 
therefore, nurpiised to be charged with disre¬ 
spect towai ds them,but much more to be charged 
w'itli disrespect towareis the judges, who must 
ever deserve tenei. lion, if they should not 
deserve punishment, fin there was no medium. 
The discussion for the last half-houi had wan- 
deicd from the object of the motion, to a sub¬ 
ject on which he should bring foiward a motion 
afterw trtls, perhaps that day se’ennight, if, un¬ 
fortunately, the motion of his right hon. friend 
for Friday should be rejected. 

The several motions were then put, and car¬ 
ried without a division. When the last motion 
relative to the expenses of prosecutions was 
agreed to, the opposition benches returned 
several cheeis. 

Mock Auctions.] On the motion of Mr. 
Alderman Jit kins, a select committee was ap¬ 
pointed, “ to take into consideration the laws 
relating to auctions, and to report the same, 
with their observations thereupon, to the house.” 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday , April ii2. 

INCOMES OP THE Rovai, Dukes.] The Mar¬ 
quis of Down shire rose to move that the paucr, 
containing an account of the income of Lhe royal 
dukes, which was yesterday laid before the house, 
be printed. He wished at the same time to take 
this opportunity of observing, that in moving 
for this account, it had been far from his inten¬ 
tion to shew any disrespect towards the royal 
persons to whose affairs it related. His only 
object was to obtain accurate information on the 
subject. As a proposition for increasing the in¬ 
comes of some of the royal dukes had been 
bi ought under the consideration of the house, he 
thought it light that their lordships should have 
before them a conect statement of the present 
income of their royal highnesses. Having said 
this much on the subject of his motion, he could 
not help, while lie was on his legs, expressing 
his satisfaction at heanngth.it it was intended 
to make some modification in the window duty. 
That tax had pioved a severe burden on Ireland, 
and he was happy that there was a disposition 
to grant some 1 diet with respect to it. He con¬ 
cluded by moving that the account of the income 
of the royal dukes be printed.—Ordered. 

Then lordships then adjourned till Friday, 
the 24lh iiictaut. 


IIOUSF. OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, April 22. 

TvHt’ii.v Tk-kits] A petition was pre¬ 
sented fiom tln> town of Manchester, setting 
forth, “That the pansli of Manchester coin- 
prizes twenty-nine townships, and its popula¬ 
tion is also extiemely numerous, wherefore 
offences do not unfrequcntly occur ; that, with¬ 
in the last four yeaia, fouiteen certificates m 
respect of offences committed within that parish, 
have been actually sold and assigned at various 
prices, fiom 250 /. to about non/, each, and the 
immediate object of tiie purchasers, in these 
cases, was to obtain their exemption from the 
veiy burthensome, though highly important, 
public offices 111 the township of ManclusLci ; 
that gentlemen well calculated, and generally 
most fit for the performance of the essential 
duties of the borough reeve and constables, 
chutchwardens, and overseas of the poor of 
Manchester, are by these means relieved from 
all liability to the execution ot such offices, but 
this relief operates seriously to the prejudice of 
the public inteiest, and, at the same time, un¬ 
justly increases the hardship upon the remaining 
inhabitants, who are properly eligible for the 
above appointments; the petitioners, therefore, 
humbly submit to the house, the expediency of 
wholly piohibiting the ttansfer of future certifi¬ 
cates of exemption, winch will, in a material 
degree, obviate the evils complained of; and 
pray that a law may be passed for the purpose 
of preventing the transfer of all subsequent c?i- 
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tificates of exemption.”—Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Contempt or Court. | Mr. Ber/net presented 
the following petition of prisons confined in the 
Fleet prison for contcni]>t of the court of chan¬ 
cery. “ That the petitioners have been confined 
in the Fleet prison for a great length of time, 
some sixteen yeais; and they beg leave most 
humbly to shew, that they have done every 
thing that (heir l.uvyeis have dnectcd them to 
do to comply with the tc ms of the court of 
chancery, the oiders of which they have no in¬ 
tent whatever to oppose; and that they have 
been the melancholy witnesses of the death 
lately of six pel sons confined under similar cir¬ 
cumstances to their own, one thirty-four years 
confined, one eighteen, one four, and one three; 
and they have no hope of ever regaining the 
blessings of liberty but tbiough the interference 
of the house, which they most humbly im¬ 
plore.” 

Mr. Bennet said, it was with the persons who 
held high legal situations that the remedy of this 
evil rested. After the indifference that had been 
shewn to these cases of grievous and dispropor-' 
lionate or unmerited suffering, lie almost de¬ 
spaired of a beneficial icsult; but he had the sa¬ 
tisfaction to know that lie had done his duty. 

The petition was ordeied to be printed. 

Education of tmk Poor Bill.] Mr. Broug¬ 
ham, on moving that the committee on this hill 
be defeued till Monday, observed, that some 
facts had come to his knowledge which ptoved 
most strongly the necessity of strictly inquiring 
into the application of charitable funds, and the 
inadequacy of any geneial demands for returns 
to parliament on this subject. The inhumation 
was on the authority of a gentleman in Bcik- 
shiie, a banister, who was not peisonally known 
to him, but who was well known to the mem¬ 
ber connected wi r h that county. This gentle¬ 
man stall d, that the ittuins under the act of 
1commonly called Mr. Gilbcit’s Act, had 
not been faithfully made—that in Beikshiic, 
wheie he had made inquiries for a work which 
lie w.is about to publish, the incomes of the cha¬ 
ritable funds had been returned as 7000 /. a-ycar; 
while their real income was 20 , 000 /. Of 25 
public benefactions in that county, no icturn 
whatever had been matte. He stated also, that 
of enoimous balances in the hands of trustees, 
no notice was taken, nor of the balances due 
by one set of ti ustees to another. This state¬ 
ment would shew more than any icasoning, the 
futility of calling for returns, without a strict 
local investigation. 

Co\ jv.gioi.s Fevfk ix Ireland.] .Sir J,New¬ 
port, in rising to call the atler.liun of die house 
to the prevalence of contagious disease in ], t -_ 
lam', said, that the welfaie of so large a poition 
of the empue—a cornua y containing i;> millions 
of acres, and at least six millions of people, 
could not fail to be an object of the deepest in¬ 
ti.est. Various causes had been assigned foi 
the contagious malady, which now infected that 
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country, and he was most desirous that the 
house, by the appointment of a committee, should 
obtain correct information on that subject. On 
the extent of fever, there was some information 
to be obtained from the number of patients in 
the fever hospitals, where those institutions, to 
which he felt proud that he had first called the 
attention of the house, existed. In seven months, 
10,321 patients had been admitted into the fever 
hospital at Dublin. In Coik, where the fever 
had raged dieadfully, 10 ,040 had been admitted 
into the hospital in the same time; and in the 
little town of Boyle 800 had been admitted in 
five months ; ana in Waterford 1 200 . One of 
his objects was, to prevent the funds which had 
been bestowed on fever hospitals fi om being di¬ 
lapidated or misapplied. He imagined the com¬ 
mittee, which he should move for, would find 
that an efficient cause of fever was the want of 
employment for productive labour. He wished 
that the permanent causes of fever in Ireland 
should be investigated, and that the means of 
prevention should be considered. The hon. ba¬ 
ronet, after giving his testimony and thanks to 
the Irish government for their exertions to ar¬ 
rest this evil, concluded by moving, “ That a 
select committee be appointed to inquire into 
the state of Ireland, as to the prevalence of con¬ 
tagious fever in that pait of the United King¬ 
dom, anil to investigate the causes, temporal y 
and permanent, which have led to the increased 
piogiessof this destructive malady during the 
last and the present year, and to repoi t the same, 
with theirobseivations thereupon, to the house; 
and also to report such measures, icmcdial and 
preventive, as may seem most efficacious to ar- 
resl its fuither extension, to guaid, as far as 
human foiesight can provide, against its recui- 
lence, and to seeme adequate means of suppoit 
to the establishments destined for the 1 diet of 
the diseased.” 

Mr. Peel said, if the hon. bai t, had not brought 
foiward this motion, he should have felt it his 
duty to do so himself. Pei haps the house might 
expect from him some infoimation, as he had 
certainly an opportunity, officially, of receiving 
more than nnnyotheis, both as to the extent 
and piogiessof the contagion, lie could not, 
howcvei, then enter into any minute paiticukus, 
but would make a few observations generally, 
fiom the different reports from places where the 
disease had assumed peculiar featuies of malig¬ 
nity. The period at which this took place was 
early in September, though the disease had ex¬ 
isted in many places three or four months pre¬ 
viously. In fact, a low fever had prevailed in 
Ireland for three or four years past: but, in the 
beginning of last September, it became peculiarly 
alarming. lie then took proper mcasuics to 
ascertain the opinions of skilful medical men, and 
he had Revived reports from them, from the 
four provinces of Ireland. The lever fii st pre¬ 
vailed in the province of Ulster. All the me¬ 
dical men, in their repoi ts, referred its origin to 
the same lamentable causes —the extreme po- 
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verty of the lower orders, the defective quality 
of their provisions, the depression of mind re¬ 
sulting from want of employment and the un¬ 
promising prospect before them. Besides, there 
had previously been a very wet season, which 
greatly deteriorated the quality of the food they 
generally subsisted upon, and also deprived 
them in a great degree of another necessary of 
life, by preventing their laying in a stock of fuel. 
These accounts had concurred from all quarters. 
Many attributed one cause of the spreading of 
infection to the great number of wandering beg¬ 
gars, rendered so by want of employment, and 
who went about begging from mere poverty. 
Another peculiar cause was said to be the prac¬ 
tice in that country, of assembling in great num¬ 
bers at funerals, where a deceased individual 
might infect all that were present. It was also 
a consideration, lamentable and affecting, that 
the contagion was actually spread in some de¬ 
gree by the kindness and hospitality of the lower 
orders in Ireland, who would not shut their 
doors against the unfortunate and wandering 
mendicant, whose sufferings they sympathized 
with and deplored ; to which they would sacri¬ 
fice their own personal security. The conduct 
of the Irish people in this respect was very re¬ 
markable, under their calamities and dangeis. 
It reminded him of a passage in Lucretius, in his 
description of the dreadful effects of the plague 
at Athens. Athens was, like Iieland, strongly 
attached to ceremonious attentions to the dead, 
which the honois of the plague suspended : 

Nee iiioi il’o sipultm.e n ini'i lj.it in tube. 

Quo prins hie populus si-niperi oiisiiei.it Unman. 

But the people of Ireland could not depart from 
their ancient custom of honouring the memories 
of their deceased countrymen, even in the midst 
of infection and death*. lie had already ob¬ 
served, that the greatest malignity commenced 
in September. From thence to February, upwards 
of 7000 weie admitted to the Dublin fever hospi¬ 
tals. On the L’Hth of Februat y the numbers were 
1001 . There was an increase, from Febiuaiy 
to March the 11th, of 79, the number being at 
the latter period 107a. The total of deaths in 
six months was 466, and the proportion of 
deaths to admissions was 1 to 16. The average 
of daily admissions in Dublin was 3<) at the 
hospitals. The proportion of deaths in the dif¬ 
fluent hospitals varied from l in i:; to i in 19 . 
Means were promptly taken to extend accom¬ 
modation as far as was possible, and the city of 
Dublin was divided into four districts for in¬ 
spection ; but he thought he should not be too 
sanguine in saying that since March the 14th, 
there had been a considerable abatement of the 

* The piaclice of “ watching the dead” i> very 
common among the Irish. Watching with a corpse 
was an ancient custom of the church, amt every 
where practised. They were wont to sit by it, from 
the time of its death to its exportation to the giaie, 
father in the house it died in, or in the church 
itself. It is called the Lake-wake j a word derived 
Irom the Anglo-Saxon Lie, or Lice, a coipse, and 
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calamity, both in its character and its extent. 
He was desirous of referring such details as he 
was in possession of to the consideration of the 
committee. He had great hopes of the abate¬ 
ment of the contagion, not only from the ge¬ 
neral returns, but from accurate accounts kept 
in Dublin. In the last month, 224 patients had 
been dismissed, and the proportion of the deaths 
had been decreased. In the hospital there had 
been discharged 18:S9, and 89 deaths, up to last 
month. The accounts received also represented 
the western districts as much improved with 
respect to the influence of the disorder. He was 
glad to find that the hon. baronet did not mean 
to devolve on the committee, at the commence¬ 
ment of their inquiries, an examination into the 
causes of the calamity, as arising from the non¬ 
employment of the poor. He had deeply and 
ar. iously considered the important subject of 
the employment of so large a population. It 
must be seen by gentlemen, that to attempt 
creating artificial labour for the people by the 
interference of the government would, in its 
consequences, be, in fact, only deferring the evil 
day. Nothing was more common in Ireland 
than for government to i eceive suggestions from 
individuals for the employment of labourers by 
means of the public purse. Some individuals 
had found much improvement by what they had 
done in their own immediate neighbourhoods. 
No doubt, fiom such measures, some partial 
tempoiuiy good might accrue; but the funds 
foi such a put pose must be taken from the great 
national leservoir of the public means, which 
should be the regular anti natural promoter and 
cheiishcr of labour. It was said, that it was 
easy to apply .wool, or 6000 1. to such or such 
an establishment of a charitable description, as 
such sums were comparatively small when 
compared with the whole of the exper.di- 
tuie and revenue. Other suggestions, of a 
mote objectionable nature, were submitted. 
Lt had been proposed, by persons of good 
principles and character, that applications 
should be made to government to supply loans; 
some of these were connected with the manu- 
factuies; and it was in vain to tell them, so as 
to convince them, that if they could not find 
customei s for the at tides they might under such 
circumstances manufacture, they would he in¬ 
creasing the evil, by increasing an unsaleable 
stock on hand. There weie undoubtedly 
many difficulties attending the subject, and 
the evils were much to be lamented. He 
should second the lion, baionct’s motion, and 
wished to give the committee all possible in¬ 
formation. 

Wiuece, a wake, vmd, or watchiinj. It is used in 
this sense by Chains i - , in his Knight’s I ale. 

Ne hone that Aieite is limit to ashen colde. 

No hone that tin re the lyche-wake was holder 

All that niaht lone. Fol. 11. Ed. 1542. 

• 

Sec ISraud’s Observations on Popular Antiquities, 

eli. 2. p. 21. 
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Mr. Bcnnet ;igreed with the lion, baionrt who 
had moved, and witli the ri^lit bon. gentleman 
who'had seconded, the motion. lie rose, theie- 
hire, not for the purpose of saving any thing on 
that part of the subject, but in order to suggest 
that the Fever-hospital in the metiopolis should 
likewise be recommended to the attention of the 
committee. It was matter equally of surprise 
and icgret, that, in the metiopolis o( the Ihilish 
empire, there was no level institution supported 
by public conti lbution. This was a subject de¬ 
serving of the gi cutest attention. If patients of 
this descrijition increased as they had done of 
late, the atmospheie bieathed by the most po¬ 
pulous paits of the metropolis would become 
polluted, the disease would get fiimly and in- 
clira!ilv established, misery and death would ex¬ 
tend the most feaiful lavages. (Hear, hear.) 
The e/Iect hud olten been already, that sick 
nurses and medical students fell victims to the 
disease. The tapid increase of contagious fever 
had some time since given t ise to a small insti¬ 
tution for its cure. Within the last six months, 
there were in this institution not less than 700 
patients. The annual revenue was not moie 
than 400/. An appeal had lately been made to 
public benevolence, and between and noon/, 
were collected; but this was haidly sufficient 
to clear away the debts of the institution. 
The government had leccnrly given the ma- 
gistiates looo/. towards defraying the expenses 
of this institution ; but that was a very inade¬ 
quate grant for the suppoit of fever hospi¬ 
tals in the metropolis of the country. It was 
the duty of government, in his opinion, to sup¬ 
port, if not to establish, an institution of this na- 
tuic. Theie were many hospitals, with gieat 
funds, in this metiopolis, but their regulation 
and conduct weie much inferior to those upon 
the continent. It could not be unknown to any 
one acquainted with the hospitals at Paris and 

On < vumninii fhc ancient liiAoiy not only of 
the Greeks lint of other people, one is surprised to 
■find how little oceuis with ugard to istaid i-hments 
for the suk. Anna Comnena gives us a long and 
elaborate description of a magnificent hospital erect¬ 
ed by her father, the emptier Alexius, about the 
year 1110, which seems to he one of the first en¬ 
dowed foundations of the kind among the Uieeks. 
Jslie says, that Alexius built a new town in a quadran¬ 
gular loirn, neai the mouth id the luixiue sea ; and 
among the new ilooted buddings, tin re were Hos¬ 
pitals. which lie founded out of compassion I’m hu¬ 
man inliimities, and foi the conifw table subsistence 
of the manned and the invalids. One might see 
there the blind and the lame, as fount ily in Solo¬ 
mon’s poicli, which was filled with the diseased of 
all kinds. The building was double, and raised two 
stones high, ft was of such a vast extent, tint an 
cut u e mi w of it could scarcely be takt n in otic day. 
Tho-igli the inhabitants of this town, and those 
pi.nod in this hospital, had neither lands nor pos- 
nssions, anil were ieduced to a poveity equal to 
that of Job, they never tailed to receive fiom the 
Iihtral hand ot this pimee, every thing that was ne¬ 
cessary foi their maintenance and support. And 
what i.s moie strung*; <* 11(1 surprising, the persons 
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Vienna, that those of this country were very 
inflnor. lie theiefore wished that the state 
of the Fever-hospital in London should also 
foi nt a pat t of the inquiry of the proposed com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. lViibcrforce agreed with his lion, friend 
as to the necessity of inquiring into this subject, 
and hoped that a greater supply would be grant¬ 
ed by government. lie could not but persuade 
himself, that, upon inquiiy, the necessity of 
giving a more liberal supply would become 
quite evident. Public liberality must be ex¬ 
tended with more satisfaction, when it was 
found that no institution was more successful 
or attended with less inconvenience. lie re- 
membcicd when the prejudice against such in¬ 
stitutions was so great, as to render any attempts 
to extend their benefits ineffectual. This pre¬ 
judice was now happily removed, and none con¬ 
tributed mote to remove it than the enlightened 
and humane Dr. Murray. Contagion was most 
likely to be pi evented by the removal of pa¬ 
tients from their own habitations to hospitals. 
This subject, therefore, well deserved a com- 
mittie for itself. (Hear, hear.) Beneficence 
was pait of our national diameter. Tt was 
the gloiy of this country, a glory which the 
most polished states of antiquity could not 
boast, that there was no foi in of misery for 
which there was not an asylum, and icltef in 
some shape or other*. The higher ordets 
never stiffened an appeal to be made in vain 
to their humanity; and among the most ac¬ 
tive piomoters of eveiy scheme of charity, 
many members of the royal family could be 
mentioned. Parliament could not surely be 
backwaid in co-operating in these good woiks; 
yet lie believed this was the only country in 
which government did not defray the expenses 
of hospitals. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Brougham confiuned the statement of 

who seemed to have nothing, had their roceivoix 
and stewards; insomuch that those of the fust rank 
piqued themselves in taking cure of their affairs. 
By which nu ans great purchases were made, and 
great benefactions continually given to cany on so 
charitable a work, which she, the author of the His¬ 
tory, lived to see finished. Hut Alexius first made 
the establishment of it, assigned the revenues for it 
by land and sea, and ordered that one of the pi line 
miiustcis should always have the inspection of it. 
Though there were soldiers, who had been disabled, 
and old men incapable of any labour entertained 
licit', it was railed the Hospital of (Jiprums, because 
generally there wu, a greater uuinbei of these than of 
anv otheis. There were letters patent sealed by the 
Holden Bull, to ascertain and secure the funds and 
the annual income of it. The leceivcrs wi re obliged 
to keep an exact account, m Older to justify theni- 
s< Ives, that they did not embezzle that money which 
was allotted tor tin poor.—Procopius tells us indeed, 
that Justinian (who reigned m the year 5*27,) found¬ 
ed seveial sm h hospitals ; but gives no particular 
account of them, as he does of the other edifices 
'•uilt by that emperor.—See Frciud’s Hist, of Phys, 
v. 1. p. 2SSJ. 
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the hon. member. The hospitals on the conti¬ 
nent were managed in a superior wav; but then, 
the expense of those hospitals was defrayed by 
the government, which, of course, had an aibi- 
trary control over them, while the hospitals of 
this country were, for by far the most putt, 
maintained by vcluntaiy contributions. 

Mr. Philips stated, that the hospitals at Man¬ 
chester were managed with considerable judg¬ 
ment, and especially the establishment for the 
cure and prevention of fever. But still he con¬ 
curred with the opinion, that government should 
interpose to establish hospitals throughout the 
countiy for the purpose of guaiding against the 
propagation of contagious diseases. 

Sir .S’. Raiiiil/t/ expiessed his 1 egret to find, that 
the Institution in London for the cure of Fevers 
was so inadequatelysuppoited by the contribution 
of govei nment, as well as by public beneficence. 
The subject was of such impoitance, that he 
hoped his hon. friend, the member for Shrews¬ 
bury, who had so laudably called the attention of 
the house to it, would, m the course of the 
evening, move foi the appointment of a distinct 
committee of inquiry. The fever which raged 
in London was, it appealed, very seldom fatal to 
the veiy pooler 01 ders; but, when communicated 
to those who were better fed, many instances of 
mortality had occuued. It was obviously ne¬ 
cessity to ptovide eveiy possible guard against 
the piopagation of contagion. lie was sorry to 
undeistand, th.tt eveiy effoit to maintain the 
Fever Institution by public subscription had 
failed. But it was the duty of government to 
erect an establishment of litis nature, and he was 
confident that no objection would be expiessed 
or felt in that house 01 ihioughout the country, 
against any expense that might be incuned in 
the construction or support of such an establish- j 
nient. Government, he undei stood, conti ihutcd ; 
1000 /. annually to the assistance of the Fever In-1 
stitution; but some yea is ago between ti and 
;jooo/. weie advanced at a time when the fever 
was by no mi ans so dangerous or prevalent. 

The motion was agreed to, and a committee 
appointed. And, on the motion of Mr. Bennet, 
a committee was also appointed “ to examine 
into the state of contagious ievei in this mc- 
tiopolis, and into the condition of the institu¬ 
tion for the cure and prevention of the same, 
and repoit the same, with their obseivations 
thereupon, to the house.’' 

Sj, WES IN TIIE Coi.ontes.] Mr. WiIberforre 
said, he had to apologize to the house foi having 
delayed so long to biing this subject betoie 
them, hut he had not been able to piocced other¬ 
wise. lie was now only to move for certain 
West India papers, which would lay the foun¬ 
dation of some fai tlicr steps. After the aboli¬ 
tion of the direct slave trade, the next gieat ob¬ 
ject was, the alleviation of the miseries,’ and the 
impiovement of the condition, of the slaves 
who had been previously in the West Indies, 
lie could with confidence affirm, that the shut- 
ting out of all external supplies of' slaves was 
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the surest mode of ameliorating the condition 
of the slates who were there. In vain were the 
best internal regulations adopted, if influxes of 
fresh slaves supplied the markets, and deranged 
every attempt at gradual improvement. The 
morals, the comfoits, and the happiness of the 
internal slaves weie sine to be in some measuie 
consulted, if their masters knew of no other 
supply. It was on this account that he had so 
stiongly approved of the bill introduced by 
an hon. and learned friend (Mr. Brougham) to 
whom the cause of the abolition was, on many 
occasions, so greatly indebted. The act which 
made the traffic in slaves felony, did great 
good ; but more than this was required. It was 
necessary to make it so clear, so palpable, so 
undeniable, that fresh supplies of slaves weie 
not to be obtained ; that theii masters must look 
upon it as a thing quite impossible. It was 
upon this pi inciple that he had two years ago 
proposed a bill of legislation, a measure to 
which it could not be supposed that he enter¬ 
tained a bigotted attachment, oi ev< n a parental 
feeling, since it was not his own oflspiing, but 
that of an hon. and teamed friend. He entreat¬ 
ed the house, however, to constdet whether any 
other measure was likely to prove so effectual, 
and whether it was possible to accomplish the 
end which all now professed to have in view, 
without guaiding in the strictest manner against 
eveiy vaiiety of evasion. Perhaps it might be 
thought by some that he felt an umeasonablc 
jealousy on this subject. He was not much dis¬ 
posed to controveisy, but when he lecollected 
l what had alu i^s been the declared-sentiments 
of those on the other side of the water, and that 
not only the gcneial voice m the West India 
Islands, hut the opinions of all their histonans 
and legislators had umfoimly been, that no ar- 
langement ol n..val search could prevent conti¬ 
nued importations, he could not regaui himself 
as appealing singular in enteitaming Ins present 
eppieheiv.ions. If he found tins opinion new 
changed in the West Indies, was it not, under 
all the ciicuniscances, a source of natuial suspi¬ 
cion ? With i expect to the argument that the 
| pi osecuticn of the woi I; had better be left to the 
| colonial legislatuies, he had not, when it was 
| brought foi wai d, felt so sanguine as many otliei s 
! in Ins expectations from that quarter. He had, 
j notwithstanding, assented to the piootiety of 
1 leaving it to them to make the expeiimcnt, and 
of waiting to see the result of their seter.il en- 
! dcavouis. 'Fhe object of his motion now was, 
j to obtain inhumation as to what had been done 
1 in confoinmy with tins airangement. It might 
be said, that these proceedings ought still to be 
i left to the voiuntaiv zeal and to the effoits of 
the affluent and liber,.1 members of the West- 
India body ; but it had ever been to him a sub- 
! ject of deep regret and continued disappoint¬ 
ment, to see that more enlightened portion of 
( the colonial interest making common cause with 
; classes of a diffei ent desci iption. He had always 
j distinguished, in lus own mind, these sepaiate 
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orders of that great society; he had always 
ascribed many of the evils he deplored to the 
absence of the larger proprietois ; and had ear¬ 
nestly wished to see them acting and thinking 
for themselves, in the intioduction of reform 
and gradual amelioialion. When, however, it 
was known, that the recommendations of such 
men as Mr. Fdlis and Mi. Bui hum had failed to 
make any impiession on the colonial assemblies, 
he could place no fiini dependence, except on 
the legislation of'the mother counti y, and could 
put his trust in no other guarantee than one 
which should icndci the commission of the of¬ 
fence impracticable without detection and pu¬ 
nishment. This, lie thought, would be the 
operation of an act for establishing a registry 
of slaves in oui West India colonies by authority 
of pai lament. The house would sec, when 
the papei s foi which he intended to move were 
presented, what had been done; and he hoped 
they would remember, that it was their duty to 
watch ovci the interests of a million and a half 
of beings who were at length recognized as 
their fellow-creatures. Their condition and 
their claims were entitled to the most serious 
consideration, and required the exercise of the 
utmost attention to the question, whether it was 
possible to prevent illicit importation by any 
other means than the measure he had recom¬ 
mended. lie should conclude by suggesting, 
that our own exeitions in this cause, in our ne¬ 
gotiations with the other powers of Europe, 
imposed upon us the additional task, with a 
view of completing the work in which we had 
so meritoriously engaged, of preventing, in 
future, all this impiopcr intercourse between 
Africa and the West Indies.—He then moved, 

“ that there be laid before this house, copies of 
all laws passed in cr for any British colonies 
since the year 1812, and not already presented 
to this house, respecting the condition and 
treatment of slaves, or the prevention of the 
illicit importation of slaves; and also respecting 
the condition of the tree coloured population.” 

Mr. Goulbum said, that no duty could be 
more gratifying to him, than to afford every 
support to those enactments of the legislature, 

* in the passing of which his hon. friend had 
acted so humane and enlightened a part. When¬ 
ever he differed from him, it was not, he assured 
him, as to the object, but as to the means best 
adapted to arrive at their common end. To the 
measure of a registration lie was not hostile, but 
lie believed the object could be best accom¬ 
plished by first conciliating the good disposition 
of the colonists to its introduction. It were 
better, in his judgment, to have a measure Jess 
pcifect, with the acquiescence and cordial sup- 
poi i of those who were to execute it, than a 
more pe; feet measure, opposed by their pre¬ 
possessions against it. Ife had ever thought 
that the abolition of the slave trade must be the 
hist point from which an amelioration in the I 
condition ol the slaves must flow. The sense 
of their own interest would induce them to look 
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to the well being of their slaves. From the 
ruin in which the planters, during the commer¬ 
cial embarrassments of the last war, were in- 
volvcd, it was actually impossible to pay the 
attention that was due to that, part of their in¬ 
terests, but now that the fortunate change of 
circumstances promised the most prosperous 
results, he believed that the day was not far 
distant, when such a change would take place 
in the condition of the black population of the 
colonies, as would be most beneficial to them, 
and highly honourable to the character of this 
country. 

Mr. Marryat said, that circumstances were 
now proving, that, in opposition to all the in¬ 
flammatory language, and calumnies of the last 
thirty ycais, the colomsts were disposed to per¬ 
form cveiy thing that the country could expect 
fioin them. It was in the nature of tilings, that 
when the supply of foreign negroes w.is cut off, 
the planters must, as well from interest as incli¬ 
nation, attend to the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of their slaves. 

Mr. IV. Smith thought the hon. gentleman 
might have spared his icpioach, even if it were 
well founded, at a time when all sides were- dis¬ 
posed to congratulate each othci on the prospect 
of success in their endeavours on this subject. 
In reviewing the conduct of himself, and the 
other abolitionists, who persevered to the ac¬ 
complishment of that gieat measure, he never 
would accept, or acknowledge, the imputation 
of having dealt in either inflammatory or calum¬ 
nious languap 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. Wilberfone , before lie proposed his next 
motion, was anxious to stale, that lie felt as 
sV.ongly as his hon. friend (Mr. Goulburn), the 
beneficial effects ol having allied to theii cause' 
the good-will of the masteis of the shoes. But 
he should not act honestly, if he did not declare 
his jealousy on that point. He was an old sol¬ 
dier in this warfare. Ilis hon. friend was much 
younger, and youth was the sea. 1 on of confi¬ 
dence. It was undei the influence of experi¬ 
ence also, that he received with indifference the 
imputations of the hon. member, to which his 
hon. friend had adverted. Indeed, when he 
heard such observations advanced in that quar¬ 
ter, he always attributed them to the situation 
which the hon. gentleman held. lie could not, 
however, agiee with him, that the supply of 
foreign negroes was entirely cut off in the West 
Indir s. He believed lie could point out instances 
of recent importation. It was never his opinion 
that the simple abolition of the slave trade 
would afford a sufficient remedy. Neither did 
he now think that the registration, important and 
necessary as it was, would wholly remove the 
abuse. He knew that he had been considered 
too moderate by many. Indeed, his deceased 
fi iend, the late Mr. Dundas, had gone the length 
of pioposing to emancipate all staves bom afier 
the year isoo.—The hon. member concluded 
with moving, “ that there be laid before the 
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house, copies or extracts of such accounts as 
have been received from the said colonies re¬ 
spectively since 1807, and h ivenor been hitherto 
laid before tins house, shewing the increase and 
decrease of the number of slaves ; and also of 
tire free coloured and white population; also, 
the present numbers of the above classes; and 
as far as the same can be given, the changes in 
the relative proportion of" males and females in 
the slave population.’’ 

This motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Wilberforce next moved for “ copies or 
extracts of ail acts passed in furtheiance of the 
objects of the address of this house, of June 10, 
181G, ‘ That his i oyal highness would be pleased 
to recommend in the strongest manner, to the 
local authorities in the respective colonics, to 
carry into effect any measure which may tend 
to promote the moral and religious improve¬ 
ment, as well as the comfort and happiness of the 
negroes.”—Also, “copiesof all executive and ju¬ 
dicial proceedings held in any of the said colonies, 
connected with, oi in furtherance of the objects 
of the said address; together with copies or 
extracts of all such correspondence relative to 
the said objects, as may be communicated with¬ 
out detriment to the public sendee.” 

These motions were agreed to. 

Si. whs ix Dominica. | Sir Samuel liomilly 
rose to submit a motion legal ding the state and 
condition o( slaves in the island of Dominica. 
The lion, and learned gentleman said, Iris only 
object was, that the house might be put in pos¬ 
session of information that had come to his 
knowledge, respecting the state of the law, and 
the mode in which it was administered in that 
island. From the inquir ies which he had made, 
he had no doubt of the accuracy of the facts 
which lie was about to state; but if any thing 
could be proved in contradiction of his state¬ 
ment, he should be ready to pay the utmost de¬ 
ference to it. In the last session of parliament 
he had moved for a leturn of copies of the pre¬ 
sentment of the giand jury of the island of Do¬ 
minica, in Fcbiuary 1817, and of the bills of 
indictment referred to in that presentment. 
Those papers were laid on the table on the 
11th of July, and were ordered to be printed. 
(SeeVol.I. p. 1817.) They did not, however, 
go far enough; and, therefore, he should now 
move for copies or extracts of all papers in the 
possession of the Secretary of State relative to 
the treatment of slaves in that island. It ap¬ 
peared, that in the spring of 1817 several cases 
c.u.ie before the grand jury, and some of them 
shewed that the greatest cruelty had been exer¬ 
cised on the persons of slaves, by their masters. 
The first of them was a case in which John Hap. 
tiste Louis Birmingham, doctor of medicine, 
was char ged with having violently, cruelly, and 
immoderately scourged and flogged certain 
slaves, the pioperty of and belonging to the 
said John Baptiste Louis Birmingham. If the 
slaves had been guilty of the misdemeanours 
with which they were charged, they were liable 
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to 39 lashes; but they were not found guilty, 
and yet, as soon as they were acquitted',’ they 
were brought out into the public nrirket-p! ice 
and underwent the penalties limited by the law. 
This bill was thrown out by the Grand Jury. 
Another case was that in which John M’Corry, 
esq. was charged with having, with cords, whips, 
sticks, and rods, immoderately scourged and 
flogged his slave, Jemmy, who, it was stated, 
had been guilty of drunkenness, quarrelling, 
fighting, neglect of duty, absence from labour, 
or absence from the plantation, without a writ¬ 
ten pass. This bill also was thrown out. A 
thiid case was (and a most horrible one it was) 
that of Alexander Le Guay, of the said island, 
planter, who was charged with having assaulted 
his female slave, named Jeanton, and that he 
did confine the said Jeanton in an iron chain, by 
affixing and fastening the same with padlocks in 
and upon the neck, ai ms, and legs, of the said 
Jeanton, such punishment not being prescribed 
in and by a certain act of that island in such case 
made and provided; and it was further charged, 
that the said Alexander le Guay maimed," de¬ 
faced, mutilated, and cruelly tortured the said 
Jeanton, by tincturing, and causing to be frac¬ 
tured, her aim. Tins bill likewise was thrown 
out. But, not contented with this, the grand 
[ jury thought fit to declare, that these several 
indictments were nothing more nor less than 
nuisances. Their words, as appeared by the re¬ 
turn made to the house, were these: “ The 
grand jury have further to present the dangerous 
consequences which a-e likely to occur from the 
number of indictments for unmerited punish¬ 
ments inflicted on negroes by their owners, ma¬ 
nagers, or employers, which have been laid 
before them this day, unsupported by any evi¬ 
dence whatsoever; on the contrary, it appeared 
from the evidence, that in some of the cases the 
negroes merited the punishment they received.” 
This presentment was dated Dominica, grand 
jury room, the 4th day of February, 1817: and 
was signed by John Gordon, foreman. In con¬ 
sequence of these proceedings, the attorney-ge¬ 
neral (W. W. Glanville) thought it expedient to 
have recourse to informations, considering it not 
right to trust to grand juries again. (Hear, bear.) 
The house had heard the nature of the offences 
with which the parties were charged, but in 
each case the persons were acquitted. Now it 
was well known that, in England, the informa¬ 
tion of an attorney-general was regarded as an 
odious proceeding; but it appeared that, in Do¬ 
minica, the attor ney-general deemed it an expe¬ 
dient measure for the protection of the black 
population of the island. {Hear, hear.) lie 
was sure that the house could not but be sensible 
of the necessity of affording the greatest encou¬ 
ragement to the government of these islands to 
take the slaves under their protection. The laws 
were beneficent—but what availed the laws, 
when the unhappy slaves could not derive pro¬ 
tection from them ? Neither the slave, nor his 
family, nor friends, could obtain any redress 
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ngainst the cruelties of his master. The slave 
w<i3 cruelly treated, and the public sympathized 
with the master. ( Hear, hear.) It was the duty 
of the government to protect the jaws, and, 
without that protection, no .wcuiitV could he 
afforded. lie was dispu vd to speak kindly o( 
the VVest-Indian legisl.it iu\; hut lie would ask 
again, to what pm pose were sue I> laws enacted, 
it they wete no: obs avid • Tlv'te was a genetal 
concurrence in opinion in die West India islands, 
•that nothing was moie imptopei than to inter- 
feie hi tween mastei and fi.ive : il. was thought 
to have a tendency to c\ntc a disposition on the 
pait of die slaves to revolt. This, he believed, 
was the geneial impression; hut he should be 
glad to find that lie was mistaken. The object 
of liis motion was, to coniine the inquiiy to the 
island of Dominica ; and lie was sure that such 
an opinion pitvailed there. In Dominica, there 
was a species of punishment called “ The Pub¬ 
lic Chain;” and, if any mastei thought that his 
slave had offended, he had a right to send him 
to that punishment. Men, boys, and even gills 
of the most tender age, had been subjected to 
this mode of toiture; and the governor found 
that he could not interfeic. The governor, will¬ 
ing to alleviate the sufferings of these wretched 
people, consulted the attorney-geneial, who 
gave ail opinion, that he had no right to remit 
the punishment awarded by the master. It 
appeared that, in the island of St. Domingo, 
the slaves wcic liable to be sent to the public 
chain, and from a work which lie then held in 
his hand, the cuielties inflicted bv this kind of 
punishment were desciibcd as follows : “ the 
slave who has been found guilty of any misde¬ 
meanor shall be put into the workhouse, where 
his labours are much harder than in the usual 
couise of employment; lie is employed to dig, 
arid to perfoi m other difficult duties, with a chain 
fixed about lr.s body, and attached to other cul- 
piits, leaving him merely 100 m to walk, whilst 
he is driven on to work by cattle whips, and 
other modes of castigation.” (Hear, hear.) if 
the evils that existed in the administiation of the 
laws in the colonies could he lemedicd, it should 
be done without delay. 11 it were possible that 
any check could be given to giand juiics and to 

* See Salk. 6fi<> —lienee it may be said, that the 
spit it of liberty is rooted in our very soil. When an 
attempt Alas made to introduce slavery, by statute 
I Jid w .VI. c 0. which ordani'd, that.ill idlev.igabnnds 
should lie nia In slaves, and fed upon bnad, water, 
or small drink, and lefusc meat ; should wear 
a i in,? of iron round their necks, arms, or let's ; and 
should be compelled, by beating, chaining, or other¬ 
wise, to perforin the work a-sepied than, were it 
never so vile ; the spirit of the nation could not brook 
tins condition, even in the most abandoned mgues; 
and, therefore, this statute was repealed in two years 
afterwards. 

It is line, however, that a state of slavery formerly 
•■xi-tid in l'.nglmid. The villeins, who resembled 
itlic Spartan helots, were cither r<”nnhint, that isan- 
jue.v, d to ihe m inor u; land, or else they were in 
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petty j mics in Dominica, it should he given with 
the utmost promptitude. lie confessed that he 
was not able himself to suggest any remedy, 
and he was disposed to think that no lemedy 
could be piocured but by the mtcrfeienceof the 
Butish legislature, and by their imposing a duty 
upon persons in the island, unconnected with 
the island, having no local tie to it, and compa¬ 
ratively without inteiest in it, to cause them to 
maintain the laws. The only effective remedy, 
in his opinion, would be that which had been 
iccommendcd by Mr. Burke to Mr. Dundas, 
which was, to constitute the attorney-general 
in every island guardian of the slaves, to make 
it an essential jiait of his duty to into pose 
between the mastei and the slave when there 
should be a necessity. By such a i emulation, it 
would become his duty to see that the slaves 
weie piopcrly treated.—There was another thing 
which he thought necessary, though Ire did not 
sav that it would be resented to; he only thought 
it his duty to mention it, and that was, the legis¬ 
lation of this country for the colonies. The idea 
of that had excited gicat discontent; it had 
been said, that this countiy had not propeily 
the power of legislating for her colonies. It 
was needless <01 him to state, that that had been 
alieady done in numcious instances. lie might 
only mention, that it had been done in the act 
by which colonial piopei ty was made liable as 
assets for debt. He might refer to that senes of 
political contiovei sy that had taken place dm ing 
the Ameiican war. It had been said, that Eng¬ 
land could not legislate for her colonies on the 
very principles of her own constitution, and that 
they ought to enjoy that constitution. 'Taking 
the matter, however, serioudy into com.idei.i- 
tion, no man could foi a moment imagine that 
the constitution could immediately apply to any 
of these colonies. The constitution should be 
taken in every pait; it should be taken as a 
whole. It held, that all men stood in a state oi 
equality; that all men stooci equal by the law ; 
and that was talked of whole it could not possi¬ 
bly exist. The moment an individual set his 
foot upon the Butish shore, he became as fice 
as any other individual*. But what could be 
more inconsistent than the conduct of those 

eiots, or at large, lh.it is, annexed to the prison of 
the lord, mid tiandciinblc h\ dcr d limn mu owner 
to another. Tin y could not leave tin ir loid without 
his permission ; hug if they ian aw.iv, or weie pur¬ 
loined from him, might he claimed and r< covered l>y 
action, like beasts or other chain Is.—A villein, in 
short, was m much the same state with 11 s as that of 
the boors in Denmark, and the hnuh or slaw sin 
Sweden, which icudeis it probable that they were 
monuments ol the Danish tyranny. In a former 
note (page DB1,) it, is observed, that the last claim 
of villeinage which wc find recorded in our eomIs, 
was in the 1 sth of James I., about which time the 
race of poisons, who weie once the olipels ol if, 
was completely worn out by the continual and muled 
operation of death and manumissions. It may now 
be added, that sir Thomas Smith, who was secretai y 
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who talked of establishing that principle in the 
West India islands ? The constitution would be 
then reversed and destroyed. What was lecom- 
mended would be, under the auspices of British 
liberty, rendering slavery worse than under the 
most arbitrary government. Arbitrary govern¬ 
ments, indeed, did make laws for their colonies. 
But that the principle, that no man could be 
bound by laws to which he had not consented, 
could be applied to islands so situated, no man 
could imagine any thing mote absurd.—He 
should now call the attention of the house for a 
few moments to anothei subject—he meant to the 
laws that had been passed in Dominica on the 
subject of manumission, which had not been at¬ 
tended to. - A slave boi n on the island could not 
obtain his liberty, without paying a tax of 16/. 
10 s .; othei s, not boi n on it. were obliged to pay 
"■Si. A man of colour, though a freeman of ano¬ 
ther island, became, by law, a slave, if he did 
not pay a tax on his aruval at Dominica. So 
that, a slave once landed on the lhitish coast 
became a freeman; but a bee man of colour, 
the instant he touched the soil of Demerata, be¬ 
came a slave ! There was another law, by which 
all men of colour found on the island were liable 
to be taken up as runaways, and then, if they 
we:e not claimed by their ni.istcis, which could 
not be if they had no masters, they weie sold 
lor the benefit of the public. If a man was not 
claimed, it was ncvcitheless taken for granted 
that he was a slave, and lie was sold. These 
laws were certainly made upon an oppressive 
pi inciple. Since the abolition, there ought rather 
to be some measure in favour of manumission 
than a lestraint upon it. There was no man 
who did not entertain hopes that the time might 

lo Kiln.ml VI. says, that, in all his time lie noser 
knew any villi in m guot tluougliout the icalin; and 
the few villeins icg'iiihiiil that svere then remaining 
weie such only as had belonged to bishops, monas¬ 
teries, or other ecclesiastical corporations, in the pre¬ 
ceding tunes of popery. (Sec InsCoinnionw. h. 3. e. 10.) 

The lore which the people of I mg I and chensh fur 
flic spinl of liberty, anil the lx neiieial com equuices 
lesullmg from it, are eloquently described by Mr. 
Burke in one ot his speeches. Alter having obscncd, 
that America would not be taxed tosuppoit coriup¬ 
turn, but that she would be ir nnv useful or constitu¬ 
tional bin tin n to support the parent state.—“ For 
tha f seiviec, for all sen ice,” said Mr. lhirke, “ who- 
tln r of revenue, trade, or empire, my trust is m 
her mtciest m the lhitish i i institution, My hold of 
the. colonies is m the close .ilh clion which grows from 
common i) lines, fiom fuelled blood, from similar 
privileges, and equal prop chon. These are ties 
which, though light as air, aie as strong as links of 
non. I,et (lie colonies always keep the idea of their 
civil rights associated with vour government, they' 
will cling and grapple to you, and no foice inid*T 
heaven will be of power to tear them from their al¬ 
legiance. 15ut let it be once undcistood, (hat your 
government may lie one thing, and their privileges 
another; that these two things may oxi^t witnout any 
mutual relation ; the cement is gone ; the cohesion 
is loosened ; and every tiling hastens to decay and 
dissolution. As long as you have the w i«<loui to keep 
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come when there would be no slavery in any 
part of the world; but slavery could not be de¬ 
stroyed instantaneously ; it could only be done 
by gradual manumission, by religious instruc¬ 
tion, by alterations in the state of marriages, 
improving the condition of the slaves. The abo¬ 
lition, he\vas sorry to, say, had not had all the 
effect that had been anticipated. It was by laws 
to be made, and by laws to be enforced as well 
as made, that that object was to be attained. 
There was very high authority to shew that, 
with respect to many laws that had passed, it 
had never been intended that they should be 
executed. He begged to call the attention of 
the house to what had been stated by governor 
Provost, in a letter to lord Camden, in 1805. He 
said, “ that the act for encouraging the better go¬ 
vernment of slaves appeared to have been consi¬ 
dered, from the day it was passed till this hour, 
as a political measure, to avert the interference 
of the niothei-counti y in the management of the 
slaves.” lie might ask, whether there remained 
a doubt that such had been the intention of those 
laws? It was a duty which this country owed 
to that pait of her dominions; it was a duty of 
government to take the affairs of Dominica se¬ 
riously into consideration. It should be recol¬ 
lected that the slaves were subjects of the King; 
they owed him allegiance, and would be as se¬ 
verely punished as any othei men, nay, more 
so, if they were to violate that allegiance. 'I'he 
King, then, was bound to affoid protection to 
them, as well as to other men ; they were as 
much subjects as Englishmen were. He would 
not take up the time of the house, but should 
merely observe shoi tly upon facts that had taken 
place on another island; and he should only 

the sovereign authority of this country as the sanc¬ 
tuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to 
our common faith, wherever the ehoseu race and 
sous of Engl nid woislnp freedom, they will turn 
their face, toward you. The moic they multiply, 
the moic friends you w ill have ; the moie ardently 
they love liberty, the more perfect will be their obc- 
dienee. Slaieiy they can have any where. It is a 
weed that grows in every soil. They may have it 
from Spam, they may have it from Prussia. But 
until you become lost to all feeling of youi true in- 
teiest and your natural dignity, freedom they can 
have from none hut you. This is the commodity of 
price, of which you have the monopoly. This is the 
true act of navigation, which binds to you the com¬ 
merce of the colonies, and through them secures to 
you the wealth of the world. Is it not the same vir¬ 
tue which does every thing for us hcie in England ? 
Do you imagine then, that it is the land-tax which 
raises your revenue ? that it is the annual vote in 
(In Committee of Supply, which gives you your 
aiiiiv ^ oi that it is the Mutiny Bill which inspires 
it with bravery and discipline 5 No! surely no! It 
s the love of the people; it is their attachment to 
their government, fiom the sense of the deep stake 
‘hey have in such a glorious institution, which gives 
you your army and your navy, and infuses into both 
that hbcial obedience, without which your army 
would be a base rabble, and your navy nothing Jbut 
rotten timber.” 
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state those facts to shew the general feeling. It 
had been said, that cases might be cited of great 
enormity, and by that means imput itions might 
be thrown upon a whole community. It was by 
no means his intention to estimate the Biitish or 
any other character from cases of particular cru¬ 
elty, but he should mention the case on which 
he was about to enter, merely for the purpose 
of shewing what was the general feeling on such 
subjects. In that case, the same Mr. Ifuggins 
who had been formerly the subject of conversa¬ 
tion, was matciially concerned; that person was 
still, he believed, a man of consideiablc opulence 
and influence in the island of Nevis. He had 
been before bi ought to trial for cinclty to slaves 
of his own, and there had been a general opi¬ 
nion against him. He had been lately brought 
to trial for cruelty towards the slaves of another. 
A Mi. Cottle had appointed him his attorney 
when he left the island. The case was, that he 
whipped two boys very severely who were 
chaiged with theft; they were two very young 
lads, who had been accused of receiving a pair 
ol stockings that had been stolen. They were 
stated to be very young, and not. to have suffered 
any punishment before. Huggins ordered them 
to have each loo laslu s. By law, 3D lashes was 
the utmost punishment of the kind that was per¬ 
mitted ; but Huggins, as Mr. Cottle’s attorney, 
by his own authoiity, sentenced the boys to re¬ 
ceive loo lashes each, and they did receive them. 
He related the facts from notes taken on the trial, 
on the accuracy of which, he believed, he could 
depend. The) e were present at the infliction of 
the punishment two female slaves; one was the 
sister of one of the boys, and the other a i ela¬ 
tion who had been treated with great kindness 
by Mr. Cottle. For no other offence than their 
having shed tears, he ordered them, the one so 
lashes, and the other 20 . Iluggins was brought 
to tiial by the senior king’s counsel, exercising 
the duties of attorney-general; the facts were 
established, he was acquitted, and it was thought 
a most odious interposition on the part of the 
attorney-general. If such a prejudice existed 
against interference between the master and the 
slave, he thought it ought as soon as possible to 
be destroyed. The opinion of the attorney-ge¬ 
neral, to which reference had been made on the 
subject, he should take the libei ty of reading. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then read the 
opinion, the substance of which was, that the 
governor could not pardon a slave who had 
been condemned to labour by his master for any 
offence, to be assured of which it was only ne¬ 
cessary to examine the definition of slavery. 
The opinion then defined slavery, and shewed 
that a slave could have no civil rights, but was 
the exclusive property of his master, equally 
transferrable with any other possession.—The 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving, that an 
humble addiess be presented to his Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince Regent, praying that he would 
be pleased to older to be laid before the house 
“ copies or extracts from all despatches, letters, 
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and papers, in the office of his Majesty’s prin¬ 
cipal sccictary of state for the colonial depart¬ 
ment, which in any manner relate to the cases of 
John Baptiste Louis Birmingham, Alexander Le 
Guay, and John M'Corry, against whom bills 
of indictment were preferred by his Majesty’s 
attorney-general for the island of Dominica, and 
to the presentment made by the grand Jury of 
the same island on the 4th day of Fcbiuaiy 
1817, and to any presentment made by the 
grand jury at Dominica at any subsequent period, 
which in any manner relate to the power of the 
owners of slaves in the same island to send their 
slaves to be kept to hard labour in the public 
chain, and to the right which the governor 
may have, by virtue of the loyal prero¬ 
gative, to remit the punishment of slaves so 
condemned by their masters to be kept to 
hard labour.” — Also “ Copies or extiacts 
from all despatches, letters, and papers, in 
the office of his Majesty’s principal secretaiy 
of slate for the colonial department, which in 
any manner i elate to the case of I'd waul 
Iluggins the eldci, tried in the island of Nevis, 
in May last, for cruelty to ceitain slaves under 
his charge.” 

Mr. Goulinirn said, that, as on the one hand, 
it would not be supposed that he should give 
credit to accusations without complete evidence, 
so, on the other hand, he could not be expected 
to stand up in his place to defend cases of the 
deep hue which the lion, and learned gentleman 
had made the subject of his speech. It would 
not be expected by that house, or any individual 
in it, that he should defend persons, either the 
principals in, or accessory to, acts such as had 
been described. All that he wished was, that, 
in considering the subject, the house would 
guard against forming any opinion till they 
heard the other side of the question. He might 
appeal to the hon. and learned gentleman him¬ 
self, whether, in the larger islands, thcie were 
not the most beneficial legislative enactments 
for the protection of slaves ; and he might also 
appeal to him on the subject of the feeling and 
temper in their favour. He might appeal to the 
improvements that had been made in agriculture, 
which materially diminished their labour, and 
the improvements in the estates. In the islands 
to which he alluded, the principles there laid 
down were not intrenched upon. In Jamaica, 
there were slaves possessed of considerable pro¬ 
perty; there wci e, indeed, instances in which 
they had bought their freedom by the earnings 
of tneir own industry. lie appealed to the lion, 
member for Stockbridge (Mr. Barham), who 
had stated, that he himself had been the pur¬ 
chaser of considerable property from slaves, 
and he had declared at the time that that was 
not the only instance of the kind he had known. 

In judging of the case before them, the house 
could not come to any conclusion without hav¬ 
ing upon the table the whole of the evidence. 
With respect to the case in the island of Nevis, 
he could say nothing; as, having been ignorant 
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of the hon. and learned gentleman’s intention 
to allude to it, he had not collected the necessary 
information. Indeed, he was not sure whether 
such information had yet reached the office to 
which he belonged. If it had, he should have 
no objection to produce it. lie hoped the house 
would do him the credit to believe, that he 
would not stand forward to defend any criminal, 
or to palliate any cruelty. The best means of 
exposing the one, and of preventing the other, 
was to Jay full information before parliament, to 
keep a watchful eye on the transactions of out 
colonies, and to express an utter abhorrence of 
all cruel and unjust treatment, like that detailed 
by the lion, and learned gentleman, if the 
accounts of it were supported on proper evi¬ 
dence. He had no objection to produce the 
paper s moved for, so far as he could; but he 
begged that the house would excuse the imper¬ 
fect state in which it might be in his power to 
grant the requisite information. 

Mr. Smyth was happy to hear such sentiments 
as those uttered by bis non. friend, and to learn 
his readiness to communicate the desired infor¬ 
mation. It was with great satisfaction he like¬ 
wise heard that the state of society in the West 
India islands was improving, and that it was not 
neariy so bad in the larger and more populous 
as in the smaller islands; but while this pro¬ 
gress towards amelioration was calculated to 
give satisfaction, it was not sufficient to warrant 
the house in withdrawing its superintendence 
or relaxing its vigilance. Much had been done, 
but much yet remained to be accomplished. 
When he considered, that in none of the colonics 
any steps had been taken to encouiagc the manu¬ 
mission of slaves; when he considered the treat¬ 
ment to which, in all the colonies, they were 
still subject; when he considered, that the cart- 
whip was still resorted to as an insti unicnt of 
discipline; when he considered that slaves were 
still disci edited as witnesses, and that their evi- 
tlence could not be taken in a court of justice; 
when he considered, that such a state of servi¬ 
tude as this existed in all our colonics, however 
modified by the individual humanity of the 
masters, he could not help thinking it the duty 
both of this and the other house of parliament 
to keep a watchful eye over that part of the 
British dominions, for the protection of those 
who might be exposed to oppression. 

Mr. A. Grant said, he did not rise to oppose 
the motion, or to abet the practices to which it 
rofened. The cruelties stated by the lion, and 
learned gentleman, if his statement should be 
found to be supported on proper evidence, had 
lus unqualified abhorrence. As he was ignorant 
of the grounds on which those statements rested, 
lie could not object to their truth, nor could he 
complain that they had been brought forward. 
There were parts of the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man’s speech, to the spirit and tendency of 
which he strongly objected. He alluded to 
those pints of it in which he stated, that in 
Dominica and Nevis, there was a disposition to 
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enact laws for the protection of the slaves, 
which were never intended to be executed, and 
then appealed to the fact asserted of those two 
islands as a proof pf the general spirit and dis¬ 
position of all our West India colonies. He 
did not mean to find fault with the general tone 
and temper of the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
speech, in which he professed a wish to be con¬ 
ciliatory ; but he would appeal to his candour, 
whether such a sweeping inference ought to be 
diawn regarding the whole of our colonial pos¬ 
sessions, from the instance of two of the most 
insignificant ? lie did not know the amount of 
the population of those two islands ; but he 
could say, that it was very inconsiderable when 
compared with the rest. While they scarcely 
shipped six hogsheads of sugar to this country, 
Jamaica alone sent 1:50,000 hogsheads. IIow 
unfair was it, therefore, to apply the language 
which might be spoken of possessions so insig¬ 
nificant to the state of society and the principles 
of legislation prevalent in all the other islands i 
He could assure the hon. and learned gentleman 
that the legislation of the large colonics was con¬ 
ducted on very different principles from those 
which he had stated. No law was made in 
Jamaica which was not enacted on the perfect 
conviction of justice and policy, and which was 
no', intended to be applied and executed. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had asked, whether 
an inteiference between master and slave was 
not always discouraged in the colonies, and 
[ strongly objected to on the part of the planters. 
He would answer the appeal in the affirmative, 
so far as legislation was concerned, and so far 
as those not sufficiently acquainted with the 
circumstances of both might wish to interim*; 
but this admission did not apply to peisons 
within the islands. Nothing, indeed, was more 
common, as he could assert on his own personal 
knowledge, than the latter kind of interference. 
When a slave was ordered to receive punish¬ 
ment by his master, it was a very general prac¬ 
tice for him to slip away privately to tell some 
neighbouring planter, and beg his intercession 
for a remission or mitigation of his sentence. 
If a slave were met going on this mission and 
asked his object, he would answer, that he was 
going to get a ticket, by which was meant a 
letter from a clergyman or magistrate requesting 
a pardon or a mitigation of punishment. Tin's 
intercession was often effectual, and never ob¬ 
jected to. If, then, a master was willing to 
tolerate the interference of the characters whom 
he had mentioned, who were clothed with com¬ 
paratively little authority, was it to be believed 
that he would object to that of the highest law 
office) in the colony ? The attorney-general in 
Jamaica might be often, from the great extent 
of the island, at the distance of 100 or 120 
miles, and therefore could not be applied to on 
all occasions; but was it to be believed that 
masters who admitted the interference of the 
minor authority, would object to that of the 
higher ? When he considered this and similar* 
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charges of the hon. and learned gentleman, lie 
must say, without meaning any disrespect, that 
his speech was conciliatory in its words, but 
injurious in its tendency, it began by complain¬ 
ing of certain practices in the islands of Domi-, 
nica and Nevis, and then applied the infcience 
drawn from those practices to Jamaica and all 
the West India islands. If such a spee ch went 
foith uncontradicteef to the public, as, fiom the 
interest attached to the subject, it cettainly 
would do, he submitted to the house that it 
might pioduce vciv wiong impressions tegard- 
ing the cli.n actei of the West India proprietor. 
Its object was not to misieprcsent, but its 
tendeiu y was. He need me ntion nothing furthei 
to shew this tendency than the icfeienee to the 
state of St. Domingo, which persons ill intoimcd, 
or vv.lhng to be deceived, might apply to the 
state of society in the Liitish possessions. To 
confii m impressions so cieated, the house, when¬ 
ever punishment was mentioned, hcaicl of the* 
cait-wlnp, by which an idea of the severity and 
cruelty of the tieatmcnt of slaves was meant 
to be conveyed. {Herr, hear, horn Sir Samuel 
Romilly, who asked across the table, was the 
instrument of punishment not a whip?) Most 
undoubtedly it was a whip; but why use the 
odious and invidious teim of a cart-whip, im¬ 
plying a brutal infliction of severity, insteael of 
a necessaiy collection ? In what the hon. and 
learned gentleman had said about public chains, 
there* was the same tendency to mislead. lie 
did not deny that forced labour in chains existed 
in Jamaica. Runaway negroes were put into a 
workhouse anei chained for the purpose of secu¬ 
rity. Various species of punishments were re¬ 
sorted to on the island, suited to the different 
kinds of offences. One of these punishments 
was transportation, and between the passing of 
this sentence and its execution, the slaves were 
confined in a vvoikhouse, and compelled to 
labour in chains. These chains, however, were 
employed more for the purpose of preventing 
escape than inflicting punishment; and the work 
to which they were compelled was rather in¬ 
tended to promote theii health, than to gain any 
thing by their industry in this situation. They 
neither suffered in this case from their labour 
or their chains. The hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man, in speaking of the loo lashes inflicted in 
one of the islands, had stated truly that only 39 
could be inflicted in Jamaica. This, he had 
reason to believe, was not regarded by the slaves 
themselves as a very severe punishment, and he 
should be glad if circumstances would permit 
its severity to be lessened. lie had never seen 
the punishment inflicted in his life, but he could 
judge of it fiom what he had seen. He had 
sometimes been applied to for a ticket similar 
to that to which he alluded, either for a remis¬ 
sion or a mitigation of punishment. Slaves 
were sometime', sentenced to be corrected by 
the stocks (similar to those used in this country) 
or by solitary confinement; and in such cases 
those who applied to him, if they had no pros- 
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pect of a full pardon, begged that he would 
interfere to get that species of punishment com¬ 
muted into the 39 lashes. This preference 
sufficiently shewed that those lashes did not 
cause so great suffering as was generally im¬ 
agined,, or were inflicted with that severity 
which was generally described. 

Mr. A. Browne said, he acquitted the hon. 
and learned mover of all intention to mislead ; 
but he certainly had applied his talents to give 
a colouring to some of his statements, and par¬ 
ticulary to the case of Nevis, which was not. 
wauanted. With some parts of that case the 
hon. and learned gentleman was totally unac¬ 
quainted. The severity of which he complained 
did not exist. Without any evidence befuic 
him, either of the nature of the crime or the 
extent ol the punishment, he had assumed too 
much in describing the latter as of unparalleled 
severity. The hon. and learned gentleman 
vv.iS loo well acquainted with the law, and too 
intimat'* with the rules of that profession of 
which he was so distinguished an ornament, to 
have been led into the observations which he 
had made, if his humanity had not pievaiied 
over his judgment. The only evidence he had 
was the verdict of a grand jui y, who decided 
that the punishment was not severe, and ac¬ 
quitted the person against whom the charge of 
cruelty was brought. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
the hon. and learned gentleman had assumed 
not only that great ciueity existed in this case, 
but that a similar spirit of harshness and severity 
extended over the whole of the West India 
islands. {No, no, from Sir S. Romilly.) If the 
planters in Dominica or Nevis weie guilty of 
oppressive acts, let the odium fall upon them¬ 
selves, and not extend to our other possessions 
where such acts were not practised. The hon. 
and learned gentleman should remembei, that 
with regard to the case of Iluggins, the return 
of the grand jury who acquitted him was made* 
on oath, and there was not one tittle of evidence 
to prove that their verdict was wrong. The 
hon. and learned gentleman did. not rcquiic to 
be told that the conduct of men who acted 
under the solemn obligation of an oath ought 
not to be arraigned except on very strong 
grounds. If the piesent motion should be agreed 
to, and evidence obtained to prove that the gi and 
jury weie wrong, he would not be their apolo¬ 
gist, nor oppose any icniedy to prevent the ic- 
curicnce* of the abuses of which they had been 
guilty. Ik* had stated, that a colour had been 
given to the transactions in the island of Nevis 
which did not belong to them. lie was not 
acquainted with the facts till yesterday evening, 
when the respectable agent for the colony wait¬ 
ed upon him, and gave the account which, with 
every claim for indulgence for the imperfect 
manner in which he should bring it forward, 
speaking only from memory, he would now 
detail to the house. lie was no apologist for 
Mr. Huggins. He regretted that he was brought 
before the country in a way that reflected dis- 
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grace on himself, and extended suspicion over 
others; but he did not see how he could be 
condemned unheard, and without evidence of 
his guilt. The circumstances were as follow:— 
A negro belonging to a person for whom Hug¬ 
gins acted as attorney, was concerned in a theft. 
Two others received the stolen goods. There 
was no doubt of their crime. They were 
ordeicd to leceive, so far as he knew, 100 lashes. 
[Hear, hear , hear.) He did not know what 
was the punishment ordered, but he was sure 
that what was inflicted was so slight as not to 
pretent them from going to a negro-masquerade 
the night after, in which the one supported the 
character of Buonaparte, and the other that of 
the duke of Wellington. (A laugh.) With re¬ 
spect to the women, the representations of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, however pathetic, 
wcj owning: they were not punished because 
they sired tears at the sight of the sufferings of 
their fiiends, but for being guilty of yells and 
cries to pi event that punishment. They were 
not tears of sorrow, but of obstinacy, to prevent 
suboi dination. It was true that one of them 
was the sei vant of Cottle, but she had been dis¬ 
missed for bad behaviour and sent to the fields. 
For these measures he had received the appioba- 
tion of Mr. Cottle himself. As tor the island fa¬ 
vouring this severity, the chaige was totally un¬ 
founded: the council and assembly had oidered 
a prosecution, and to give the trial greater solem¬ 
nity, had sent to the neighbouring island of St. 
Kitts, for the assistance of the attorney general. 
This shewed no feeling of kindness towards Mr. 
Huggins, but a desii e to bi ing him to justice. The 
jury had acquitted him : and it was too much for 
the hon. and learned gentleman to say, without 
any evidence to the contiary, that they acquitted 
him impi operly. The govei nor had aftei wards 
written him a letter, expressing his appiobation 
of the decision of the jury. He would not 
speak of Dominica; but if the acts stated by 
the hon. and leai ned gentleman existed there, 
he would join with him in condemning diem, 
and would agree to any remedy to prevent their 
recurrence ; and he was sure that, if such a 
remedy were found, the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man would receive the thanks of the whofe slave 
population, of the planters, and of mankind. 

Sir James Macintosh observed, that the barba¬ 
rities of Huggins had not once been denied by 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last, and he must 
therefore consider them as an undisputed truth. 
This, indeed, was the univei sal opinion concern¬ 
ing them ; and, under such circumstances, what 
was his surprise at hearing the hon. gentleman 
read a certificate of approbation of Huggins’s 
conduct from a person who was capable of em¬ 
ploying him in the management and superintend¬ 
ence of slaves, towards whom he had been guilty 
of barbarities which had excited universal indig¬ 
nation. So far was such a certificate from afford¬ 
ing any piesumption of this man’s iunocence, 
or any extenuation of his crimes, that it could 
be consideied in no other light than as the testi- 
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mony of a leading criminal, himself implicated 
in or accessory to the cruelty: his testimony 
was presumptive of the guilt of both: it was 
against the master, and not in favour of the ser¬ 
vant. The hon. gentleman had admitted the 
punishment of the boys for theft, and of the 
women for sympathizing in their distress, while 
suffering under the lash. The hon. gentleman, 
too, had complained, that the hon. and learned 
mover had put his own colour upon the trans¬ 
action : but it was the hon. gentleman himself 
that had put a colour on the business, for he 
admitted the facts to be the same as those that 
had been stated. The hon. gentleman had 
affirmed that the tears of the women were not 
tears of sorrow, but yells; he (Sir J. Macin¬ 
tosh) might say, that they were yells of horror; 
but the hon. gentleman said, that they were yells 
of obstinacy. How was the hon. gentleman en¬ 
abled to distinguish with such minute nicety be¬ 
tween these different species of sound ? Un¬ 
doubtedly, they were violent expressions of 
emotion from persons who were spectators of 
a punishment inflicted on those who were 
dear to them. But the hon. gentleman said, 
they wcie yells of obstinacy, were expressions 
of mutiny ! How did he know that ? Perhaps 
this was the only instance in modern barbarity 
of spectators having been punished for a mere 
expression of sympathy. Never but once had 
it occurred even in Roman history ; and he had 
heard Mr. Pitt once repeat from Livy, on a 
melancholy occasion, as the highest aggravation 
of infliction, that, ne geniitus quidem populi Ro¬ 
mani fuit liber. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that the council and assembly had agreed that 
Huggins should be prosecuted, and had sent for 
the attorney-general of a neighbouring island 
to conduct the prosecution more solemnly; and 
that they, therefore, could not be implicated in 
the cruelties, if any, committed by Huggins. 
But this was a proof at least of their sense of 
Huggins’s enormities; they probably used every 
means to bring him to account, and it appeared 
that they went out of their way to further an 
act of justice: but would they nave done this, 
unless it had been absolutely necessary, and was 
it not .almost conclusive against Huggins ? The 
hon. gentleman had added, that the governor of 
Nevis had written a letter expressing his appro¬ 
bation of Huggins’s conduct. In what part of 
the performance of his duty had governor 
Probyn done this ? Were we to suppose that 
the governor had any connexion with this Hug¬ 
gins (hear, hear), that he could in any way 
communicate with one so polluted, so degraded, 
and so abhorred? The letter could not have 
been of a public nature, for its contents would 
then have been known. It could not have 
been a private communication, for it was not 
to be believed that the governor could be 
connected with one who was not merely an ob¬ 
ject of horror, but whose very touch was con¬ 
tagious, and whose presence was an aborning 
tion. What, then, could have been the subject 
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of that epistle ? Was it necessary to heal the 
wound that had been inflicted on this injured 
individual ? Was it necessary to remove the 
stain from the name of this spotless character ? 
He had no feeling of hostility to the inhabitants 
of the West Indies, but he did not think their 
cause or character would be served by a defence 
which bore such a character of exaggerated 
statement. As to the case of Dominica, he had 
one thing to observe. The hon. gentleman had 
not adverted to the principal point; that point 
was, not that the grand jury had in some cases 
found no bill, or that the petty jury had acquitt¬ 
ed in others; they might both of them have 
acted tfius in the exercise of their constitutional 
functions. The charge against the grand jury 
was, not for exercising a lawful right, but for 
overstepping all right; for making the bill pre¬ 
sented to be found by the grand jury, a nuis¬ 
ance ; and by doing this, they had forfeited all 
the character of a grand jury. Could any man 
justify such conduct, or say, that there was so 
much as the shadow of a pretence for it ? The 
hon. gentleman in omitting this altogether, had 
observed the rule of an ancient writer— Quu: 
desperat tractata nitescere posse, rdinquit. In 
consequence of the grand jui y throwing out the I 
bill, directions were issued by the governoi to 
the attorney-general to prosecute on an ex-officio 
information. That being done, the grand jury 
which had attacked the right to present by in¬ 
dictment as a nuisance, proceeded next to attack 
the prerogative of the crown, to proceed by in¬ 
formation ex-officio as a nuisance also. They thus 
barred up all the avenues to justice. They had 
put a negative upon the clause of Magna Charta, 
which says, nulli negabimus,nulls diffieremus, nulli 
’vendemus, justitiam wl rectum. Not only was no 
justice done, but it was deemed a nuisance and 
public offence to attempt the attainment of it. 
If that were not their purpose, it was not very 
easy to conceive with what design they had pre¬ 
sented the indictment as a nuisance. After all 
the feeling and heartfelt anxiety with which his 
hon. and learned friend had brought forward 
this motion, (a feeling that was infinitely more 
creditable to him than the mere professional 
talent on the score of which the hon. gentleman 
had thought fit to compliment him,) it was to 
to be hoped that some notice would be taken of 
conduct which it was intended not merely to 
complain of, but to shew to have been inconsis¬ 
tent with all law and justice whatever. It was 
clear that they had heard of a contempt of all 
authority, of the scorn in which laws had been 
held, and of outrages against humanity: and it 
was on those grounds that his hon. and learned 
friend thought it his duty to inform himself of 
the state of the island, in order to restore or give 
to it that blessing of equal law which was the 
best part of good government, and that for 
which our political institutions were chiefly 
.valuable. 

Mr. Marryat thought it unfortunate that there 
was no one in the house immediately acquainted 
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with the island of Dominica and its laws: not 
being so himself, he could not enter much into 
■the discussion. The hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man had certainly quoted laws which seemed 
to be very barbarous, but we had many in our 
own statute book that were equally so. But a 
gentleman of Dominica had desired him to ex¬ 
plain the presentment made by the grand jury, 
and he had it there from the foreman of the 
jury. On reading the indictment, he had felt 
the same impression as the hon. and learned 
gentleman, and as every one else would feel, 
that the jury had acted illegally; but, on ex¬ 
planation, this impression liad been wholly 
altcied. It appeared, that the presentment was 
made in a very different view from that which 
would be supposed on reading it: it had not 
been their intention to present all indictments 
as a nuisance, but only such as were presented 
without sufficient evidence to support them. 
This appeared in the case of Mr. Birmingham. 
There had been a mutiny among his slaves: 
they had been indicted, but escaped on a flaw ; 
(for there were flaws in indictments there as 
well as here;) he was enraged at this, and his 
slaves refused to serve any longer under a 
coloured freeman; lie then had them secured 
and sent to the market-place, where they were 
! punished illegally. The grand jury complained 
that, on an indictment for this offence, there 
was not any evidence brought forward; the 
clerk of the market, the only evidence, not 
being produced, and the jury were obliged to 
find no bill. The presentment alleging such 
bills unsupported by evidence to be a nuisance, 
was so well understood, that the attorney-gene¬ 
ral was reprimanded for not doing his c) uty. 
Another instance of the same sort had occurred, 
and this sufficiently explained the nature of the 
presentment, to which lie thought there could be 
no objection on these principles, because nothing 
tended so much to discontent, as ideas among 
the negroes that white men were not convicted 
for offences. There was not the same precision 
in language in that country as here, or so much 
legal learning as the hon. mover possessed : and 
where a body was concerned in the framing of 
an instrument, every man would put in his 
word, and it was generally drawn up incor¬ 
rectly in the end. The printed papers before 
the house did not give all the evidence that was 
necessary. It seemed as if juries weie un¬ 
willing to convict white men; but the same 
jury had very lately convicted a white man for 
the murder of a negro: a Mr. Stranach had 
shot at a female slave in the act of running 
away; and at such a distance that he could not 
overtake her. As to the presentment of the 
ex-officio information, he had never seen or 
heard of it; and he was equally ignorant of the 
circumstances of the trials that had taken place. 
But he should be sorry if ex-officio informations 
were substituted for regular proceedings. It 
had been lately hinted, mat ministers meant to 
set aside trials by jury in this country,by laising a 
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religious civ against juries; he hoped they 
would not ao this at Dominica. However, the 
fact that had occurred in that island required 
investigation, and the papers ought to be laid 
fairly before the house. 

Mr. Wilbcrforcc was desirous that inquiry 
should be made. An lion, gentleman had en¬ 
deavoured to throw a ludicrous light on the 
business by talking of negroes gotng to mas¬ 
querades ; but the state of slavery must still be 
dreadful, when it appeared that a father had 
flogged his own son. He had a letter from a 
person in the colony which stated this fact, and 
that the writer never saw a severer punishment 
inflicted. It was, indeed, dreadful, when women 
were punished for weeping. But the hon. gen¬ 
tleman had been silent as to another fact, name¬ 
ly, that one of these women was in a state which 
snould naturally excite sympathy and compas¬ 
sion, and that her arm had been broken. This 
had not been denied: however, he almost re¬ 
gretted that so much stress had been laid on indi¬ 
vidual acts of cruelty. It was not such acts alone, 
but the slow, grinding, effects of slavery, the 
moral degradation of man, both master and ser¬ 
vant, that was the greatest evil. In Dominica, the 
slaves were in general better off than in Jamaica; 
but in Jamaica there were not the same laws to 
obstruct manumission. Still the great evil of de¬ 
gradation remained. Mr. Burke had said, that 
what had been done by the West India assemblies 
was a trifle, because it was destitute of execu¬ 
tory principle. Sympathy was the soul of hu¬ 
manity : but there was none in the West Indies, 
and that constituted the difference between 
West India slaves, and the slaves of the ancient 
world, or the villeins of Europe. There was 
no person in the ancient world who might not 
by the reverses of war become a slave, and 
among that class were philosophers and men 
of genius. This kept up a sympathy between 
them and their masters*: but, with respect 
to the West India slave, it had been stated 
in that house, that he was not our fellow- 
creature. In Jamaica, indeed, the slaves had 
the right of giving evidence, but there was no 
sympathy even then; and in no place were 
they worse off in this icspect than.in Barbadocs, 
the island that had been longest settled, and 
which so resembled this country, that it had 
been called Little Britain. After all the parade 

* It is certain, that the most liberal and expanded 
sentiments arc generated by ail early acquaintance 
with tlie writers of Greece and Rome. And yet, no 
one can look back to those republics as the patterns 
of civil liberty, or the seats of just government. In 
Athens alone there were 400,000 slaves, and only 
31,000 freemen. In the small island of ASgma, 
there were 470,000 slaves. It was common for a 
private eiti/en of Rome to have 10 or f 20,0U0. In 
general, those wretched beings were exposed to every 
evil that the most wanton tyranny could inlliet. At 
Sparta, the Helots were often murdered in cold 
blood. At Rome, the slaves suffered every insult 
and every injury, without redress. {Cum in servos 
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which the hon. gentleman had made about the 
crime of theft, the boy3 mentioned in the pre¬ 
sent business had stolen only a pair of stockings; 
and to proceed with violence for such an 
offence, was indeed a piece of cruelty that 
would not be tolerated in any other country. 
It had been said, that those wno spoke on this 
subject in parliament treated the whole people 
of the West Indies with unnecessary harshness; 
but, surely, while such an instrument as the 
cart-whip was ordinarily employed, much more 
severe in its inflictions than the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
because it cut even masses of flesh, how was it 
possible to speak with mildness ? One of the 
greatest evils was, however, the state of moral de¬ 
gradation; the condition of concubinage in which 
some of the slaves lived, without marriage or any 
other religious form; so much so, that one of 
the missionaries who had attempted to unite two 
slaves by bans, had been prevented from doing 
so. Another mischief adverted to so strongly 
by Mr. Bryan Edwards, in his “ History of the 
West Indies,” was, the annexation of slaves to 
estates, who were transferred with them from 
hand to hand for the payment of debts; yet 
not a single island had adopted any measure for 
altering this system, and a sum amounting to 
500/. had not unfrequently been paid for manu¬ 
mission. Above all, it was important to improve 
the education and morals of" the negroes, to raise 
them fiom their present state of degradation, 
and to advance them by degrees to a condition 
of domestic competence and comfort. He was 
well convinced, that the Africans were as capa¬ 
ble of improvement, intellectual and moral, as 
any other uncivilized people. 

Mr. W. Smith congratulated the house on the 
change which had recently taken place in the 
island of Jamaica. Those who were formerly 
most forward in resisting any interference with 
regard to slaves, were now the most ready to 
co-operate with parliament. There was a mate¬ 
rial distinction between Jamaica and the smaller 
islands of the West Indies. He had been most 
happy to hear that night, for the first time, the 
slaves of the West Indies recognized as subjects 
of his Majesty. Had this been earlier attended 
to, 9000 persons in the island of Nevis would 
not have remained under the control of 500 
whites, at the head of whom was Mr. Huggins, 
with whom, after all that had been said and was 

omnia hceant, &.C. Seneca de Clement, i. 18.) They 
were compelled frequently to till the ground in 
chains, or confined in subterraneous dungeons, and 
strained to labour beyond their strength. Cntenati 
cultures, vincli fossores ate expressions which often oc¬ 
cur in the Roman authors. It was this degraded 
condition of by far the greatest part of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Greece and Rome which made Liberty so 
estimable to their writers. The sense of their own 
happiucss was heightened by contrasting it with the 
miseries of the slaves, and hence they always men¬ 
tioned the woid Liberty with enthusiastic fondness. 
—See Dr. Taylor’s Civil Law, passim. 
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known, the governor himself did not disdain to 
associate*. 

Sir S. Romilly replied; observing, that he had 
not intended to cast any imputation upon the 
whole of the West Indies, or to imply, fiom the 
conduct of the white inhabitants of two of the 
smaller islands, that the white population of the 
rest deserved equal reprobation. He said, that, 
from the trial, the story of the masqueiade must 
be incorrect. One of the witnesses, a di iver, de¬ 
posed, that, six days after, there were marks of 
severity on the negroes, such as he had never be¬ 
fore observed. The gills who were punished, 
it was distinctly stated on the trial, did not 
scream; they covered their faces, and shed 
tears. An hon. gentleman had been offended at 
the word “ cart-whip,” but this was the phrase 
which was used on the trial, and, as it thence ap¬ 
peared, the common word in the island. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the house 
adjourned till the 24th instant. 

* The following are extracts from the latest official 
retmns of colonial population, oiderul to be pimteil 
by the House of Commons, July 12, ISIS. 

Governor Baines of Dominica reports, that on the 
l'Jth of Febiuary 1811, there wcic on the island, 

Slaves.2 4,728 Free persons of 

Whites, coloui.2,980 

Governor Bentinck of Demeiaia stales, the popula¬ 
tion of t hi - settlement to he, 


Slaves . 

. . .71,180 

Free coloui t d. . . 

. 2,9,SO 

Whites .. 

... 2 871 



In the island of New I’iov idcnre, one of the T’,n- 

hania Islands, 

the population was, Drc. 13, 

, 1810, 

Whites . 

. . . 1,720 

Coloured Slaves.. 

. 14b 

Tree Blacks. ., 

... 563 

Foreigners. 

. 1 uo 

Free Coloured. 

... 509 


— 

Iilack Slaves... 

... 3,044 

Tota 1 . 

. 6,084 

St. 

Vincent island contains, 


Whites . 

... 827 

Slaves .. 

, 22,020 

Free Coloured. 

... 646 



The Grenadines contain, 


Whites . 

... 226 

, Slaves . 

. 2,000 

Free Coloui td. 

76 

i 



Bermuda contains, 



. . . 4*704 1 


. 4,755 


Suiinam contains, 


Whites . 

... 2,029 

1 Black . 

. 8,075 

Flee Coloured and 

Slaves . 

.51,237 


Cura^oa contains, 


Whites . 

.. . 2,781 

Slaves Coloured. . 

. 690 

Free Coloured . 

...2,16: 

Slaves Black. ... 

. 5,836 

Free Blacks... 

. . . 1,872 




Grenada contains, 


Slaves. • 

..29,381 I 

1 Free Coloured... 

. 1,120 

Whites. 

... 771 j 




Marfiniqut 

: contains, 


Slaves. 

.. 77,577 

1 Free Coloured... 

. S.630 

Whites. 

... 9,206 



The births in this island in 1810 wete, 


Whites. 

... 71 

I Free Coloured... 

. 80 

Slaves.. 

,. . 1,250 




Bet hire contains, 



... 550 

Blacks. 

25.169 

Coloured. 

... 240 



The slave population of Barbadoes exceeds 69,000; 
that of Jamaica, 319,912; and of Antigua, m 1810, 
. 30,568. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, April 24. 

Officers Widows’ Pensions.] The Mar-' 
quis of Lansdowne rose to move, that there be 
laid before the house a copy of the regulation of 
the war-office, of the 17th February last, for 
taking the usual pension from such widows of 
officers of the at my as have an income equal to 
double the amount of the allowance to which 
they would be entitled by their husbands’ rank. 
He made this motion for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing under consideration a regulation, which ap¬ 
peared to him exceedingly objectionable. It 
would not be necessary for him to use rhany 
words, nor to make strong appeals to the feel¬ 
ings of their lordships, in order to convince 
them of the impropriety, and, he might say, the 
injustice of this regulation. The reauction con- 
\ tcmplated by the regulation applied to a descrip¬ 
tion of persons, and a scale of pensions, which 
ought, in fairness, as well as in liberality, to re¬ 
main untouched. The fund from which these 
pensions weie derived, was founded and sup¬ 
posed by the army itself. It commenced in 
the tcign of queen Anne: and in the year 1782 
the fund had so far accumulated, that 200 , 000 /. 
was taken away hom it, and applied to other 
puiposcs. Injustice, therefore, tilts sum ought 
to be repaid befoie any deduction was made 
fiom the pensions. The widows of officers were 
at least entitled to their pensions on the usual 
scale to the full extent of that sum, so far as it 
might go. The sum allowed to widows was, 
for those of superior officers 120/., for widows 
of captains about 50/., and for ensigns’ widows 
about 30/. Now, lie would ask their lordships, 
whether the circumstance of a colonel dying, 
and leaving property to the amount of 200 /. a- 
year, should be considered a reason for depriving 
his widow of her pension ? If a captain left only 
100/. a-year, the case was still harder, as ac¬ 
cording to this regulation, his widow would be 
depiived of the small pension to which she would 
otherwise have been entitled. It wire worthy of 
remark, too, thSt very little could be saved by 
this measure of severity, for it appeared, that it 
would not require more than 90 , 000 /. to pay the 
pensions of the pci sons who came within the 
scope of the regulation. It appeared to him, 
that, whether their lordships looked to the ori¬ 
gin of the fund, to the justice of the claims upon 
it, to the great inconvenience of instituting a 
stiict inquisition into the property of the claim¬ 
ants, or to th>‘ temptation to fraud which that in¬ 
quisition would create, it would be impossible 
for them to consider this regulation as one which 
was fit to be persevered in. He was, however, 
happy to hcai that it had been resolved to make 
the regulations undergo some modification, which 
would be,in a certain degree, satisfactory,though 
they would not altogether remove his objections. 
He concluded by moving for a copy of the regu¬ 
lation, and also for an account of the. number of 
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officers’ widows whose pensions would be re¬ 
duced by enforcing it. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not mean to object 
to the production of the papers, but wished to 
explain what had been the view of his Majesty’s 
government. It was perfecdy clear that these 
pensions, from whatever source they originated, 
were never considered as a matter of right. It 
had been the practice, both with regard to the 
anny and the navy, to make provision by pen¬ 
sions for the widows of officers : but those pen¬ 
sions were always granted on a memorial being 
presented, stating the individual to be in ne¬ 
cessitous circumstances. In the navy, the 
nature and amount of these pensions were 
strictly defined, and a person applying had to 
make an affidavit, stating that she had not been 
left property to the annual amount of double the 
pension for which she applied. With regard to 
the army, a different rule had prevailed. No 
sum was defined, and the memorialist merely 
stated, that she had no pension from the go¬ 
vernment, and no property left by her late 
husband, capable of affording her a reasonable 
maintenance. The statement being thus quite 
indefinite, the practice with regard to pensions 
became liable to considerable abuse. It was true, 
as the noble marquis had stated, that a fund had 
been established for widows’ pensions at a very 
early period. It was first created out of the ap¬ 
pointments of two troops of horse which were 
reduced. After the institution of that fund, the 
words respecting necessitous circumstances of 
the parties had, by neglect, been omitted in the 
warrants granting pensions; but they were re¬ 
stored in 1770, and after that date all warrants 
stated the grant to be made in consequence of 
the death of the husband and the distressed cir¬ 
cumstances of the widow. It was evident, there¬ 
fore, from the very form of the warrant, that the 
circumstances of the widow were always under¬ 
stood to be taken into consideration in granting 
the pension. No definite sum, however, being 
mentioned, a practice had prevailed of granting 
the pension without a strict reference to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the claimant, and it was the ob¬ 
ject of the regulation to correct this abuse. The 
arguments urged by the noble marquis on this 
question must apply to the navy with as much 
justice as to the army, if he found the right to 
the pension money withdrawn from the pay of 
the officer. A rate is paid on the pay, half-pay, 
and pensionsof navalofticers towards thewidows’ 
fund, and yet die pensions for the widows of 
these officers were regulated by a scale similar 
to that laid down in the regulation of the war- 
office. It was certainly desirable that the two 
services shoulcLbe .placed on the same footing, 
and this was the sole object of the regulation 
complained of. It had been thought right to 
remove all doubts with respect to the army, by 
adopting a regulation similar to that whicn go¬ 
verned the pensions for the widows of naval 
officers. It had, however, been represented to 
him, that many individuals, conceiving that their 
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widows were of right entitled to the pension of 
their rank, had ensured their lives to enable them 
to make a further provision for their families, 
and had, perhaps, undergone considerable pri¬ 
vations in order to accomplish that object. He 
was therefore of opinion, that the regulation 
ought to be modified so far as to prevent it from 
having any retrospective effect with regard to 
cases of this description. But as a prospective 
measure, he considered it highly proper, because 
it placed the two services on an equality. The 
words which were formerlyadmittedas sufficient 
in the memorials for pensions to widows of mili¬ 
tary officers, were far too loose and indefinite, 
and it was proper to introduce the precise form 
of the naval affidavits. At the same time it had 
been thought advisable to make another altera¬ 
tion, leaving to the widows both of naval and 
military officers the power of receiving the pen¬ 
sion if they had not an income equal to four 
times its amount. He trusted this modification 
of the regulation would be found to be dictated 
by that liberality which was due towards the in¬ 
dividuals who were its objects, while it would 
at the same time perfectly assimilate the two 
services with regard to widows’ pensions. 

The Earl of Rosslyn was happy to hear the 
statement which the noble earl had made. The 
modification he had mentioned would remove 
many of the objections to which the regulation 
was liable. But, notwithstanding all that had 
been said by the noble earl, he still considered 
the pensions to officers’ widows a matter of right. 
He considered that the purchase of commissions 
placed the right of officers of the army on a 
stronger footing than those of the navy. The 
sale of commissions was a saving to the govern¬ 
ment : for they were first permitted to be sold 
as a means of providing for old and disabled 
officers. If, however, an officer died without 
selling his commission, or was killed in battle, 
the whole money he had laid out in the pur¬ 
chase of rank was lost to his family. Nothing 
then remained for his widow but the pension, 
which she ought, therefore, to be considered as 
of right entitled to, whatever might be her cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Lord Exmouth approved of the arrangement 
proposed by the noble earl, which he considered 
fair and liberal towards the navy. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne expressed his 
satisfaction at the explanation which the noble 
secretary of state haa given; and the question 
being put, the motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, April 24. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Mr. Hornby 
presented 26 petitions of inhabitants of Preston, 
praying for reform and universal suffrage, signed 
by 20 persons each.—Ordered to he on the 
table. 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.] Lord* 
A. Hamilton presented a petition of Commis- 
* D 
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sioners of Supply, and others, of the county of 
Argyll, against this bill. Also, a petition of 
noblemen, freeholders, and othcis, of tin' county 
of Lanark.—Oidered to lie on the table. 

Breach of Privilege.] Mr. ITt/un bi ought 
up the Report of the Committee of Pnvjleges 
respecting the complaint of the letter written 
to a voter of the county of Lanai k, to influence 
his vote in the election of a member to save in 
parliament, by Thomas Feiguson, in breach of 
the privileges of this house, as follows :—“ That 
Thomas Feiguson hath admitted himself to be 
the author and writer of the said letter, and that 
it was additsoed to William Dykes, a free¬ 
holder of the county of Lanai k, with the in¬ 
tention of influencing his vote for the said coun¬ 
ty, but that he hath also expiessly stated that 
his assertions therein contained “ that he had 
communicated Mr. Dykes’s application for a 
situation under government in behalf of a fiiend 
to the loid Douglas, and that his loulship had 
authorized the offer contained in the said lettei 
were peifectlv false and groundless, and that he 
had never had any communication with theloid 
Douglas on the subject.—The house then le- 
solved, “that the said letter is a coimpt at¬ 
tempt to subvert the freedom and independence 
of election, and a high breach of the piivdeges 
of the houseand Thomas Ferguson was 
ordeied to be taken into the custody of the 
seigeant at arms. 

British Museum—Dh. Burney’sLihra nv.] 
On the older of the day being read for going 
into a committee of supply, 

Mr. Banka moved, “ That the report re¬ 
specting the purchase of the kite Rcveiend Dr. 
Chailes Burney’s library of manuscripts and 
piinted books, be refcned to the committee.” 

Mr. Bennet asked, whethei the proposed 
grant had the consent of the crown ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it had. 

Mr. Bennet said, he wished to ascertain this 
point, as that consent had been lefused to a 
claim of justice, which was now given to a grant 
of munilicence. 

Mr. Ctirwen said, that if the hon. member 
pressed the motion for referring the report to 
the committee, he should feel it his duty to 
divide the house upon it. He had, for the same 
reason, opposed formei plans. Whatever might 
be the actual value of this collection, it could 
only be expected to be useful to a few. They 
hadf lately refused grants to the royal family; 
and, in the present circumstances of the coun¬ 
try, they ought to pause before they agreed to 
vote away such sums.—The house divided. 

Ayes, 79 —Noes, 35. 
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Latoiicbe, John 
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North, Dudley 


Ossulston, Loid 
Odell, William 
Protheroe, Ed. 
Parnell, Sir II. 
Parnell, W. H. 
Pelham, Hon. C. 
Symonds, J. p. 
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Wilkins, Walter 
Walpole, Hon. Gen. 
Wood, 4idu man 
White, M. 


Sebright, Sir J. 


Newport, Kt. Hon. Sir J. 
Osborne, Lord F. 

TELLERS 

Curwen, J. C, 


Pardons under the Great Seat, Bill.] 
On the motion of Mr. F. Douglas the house 
resolved itself into a committee on this bill, and 
the report was ordered to be brought up on 
Monday next. 

Poor Laws Amendment Bill.] The house 
went into a committee on this bill, which was 
read clause by clause. 

Mr. J). Gilbert proposed an amendment in 
that clause which enabled paiishes to expend a 
greater sum in one year than one shilling in the 
pound would raise, in purchasing land, or erect¬ 
ing buildings, for the employment of the poor. 
The clause", as originally framed, (see page 991 ) 
enacted, that in every case where the inhabitants 
should consent that a greater sum than one 
shilling in the pound should be expended in 
one year, for all or any of such purposes and 
objects, it should be lawful for the church-war¬ 
dens and overseers, with the consent of such 
majority as afoiesaid, of the inhabitants, &c.— 
To these words the hon. member proposed to 
add the following: “ And also with the consent 
of two-thirds in "value of the persons possessing 
the freehold, copyhold, or leasehold interest of 
the said parish, such leasehold interest not 
being inferior to a term of 1 5 years unexpired, 
or for a longer term, determinable on the death 
of one or more lives, bodies politic and corpo¬ 
rate, whether aggregate or sole, trustees, jguar- 
dians, and incapacitated persons, being capable 
of consenting, to be given and signed in the 
manner hereinbefore directed.” 

Mr. Sturges Bourne said, that he individually 
agreed with the hon. member, but the bill had 
been drawn up, not by him, but by a gentleman 
well acquainted with such matters, and he had 
no doubt that he had drawn it up conformably 
to all foimer bills of the same kind. 

Sir Charles Monck thought it wrong in prin¬ 
ciple, and dangerous in its consequences, to bur¬ 
den posterity for the benefit of the present ge¬ 
neration. This was to impose permanent bur¬ 
dens on real property, for the accommodation 
of those whose property was less stationary. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne replied, that the building 
of workhouses, according to the act of Geo. I., 
was liable to the same objections. Workhouses 
were not for one generation. Yet, if such crec- 
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tions were made, of which posterity were to 
have the advantage as well as the existing gene¬ 
ration, why should not posterity bear part of 
the expense ? Much advantage had been ex¬ 
perienced in many parishes, by applying money 
secured upon the poor-rates to the purchase of 
small portions of land upon which industrious 
paupers might be employed. Ife thought it 
right, therefore, that this power should be re¬ 
served to them. 

Lord Compton suggested, that if the land 
were purchased out of the parish funds, it might 
be sold under the same authority; at least he 
did not perceive any provision in the bill to 
prevent it. 

Sir C. Monck thought the poor laws the last 
of all public taxes or impositions that ought to 
be left subject to mortgage. It was money 
raised expressly for present uses, and could not 
be diverted to other purposes, without an aban¬ 
donment, pro tan to, of their original principle. 

Mr. D. Gilbert defended the clause as analo¬ 
gous to the proceeding usually adopted in as¬ 
sessing the county rate. The evil, against 
which they had to provide, could not be re¬ 
dressed at one effort, and the only course left 
them to pursue, was one of gradual experiment. 

Sir C. Munch observed, that the allusion of 
the hon. member to the mode of raising county- 
money for particular purposes, was incorrect. 
In all ordinary cases, provision was made for 
the increased expense by an augmentation of 
the rate; and if the object in view related to the 
erection of new bridges, or works of a public 
and permanent nature, application was always 
made for a special act of parliament. 

The amendment was then put and carried. 

The next clause was, that the owners of any 
house or houses, apartments or dwellings, which 
should respectively be let to the occupiers there¬ 
of, at any rent or rate not exceeding 20/., nor 
less than 4/. by the year, for any less term than 
one year, or on any agreement by which the 
rent should be reset ved or made payable at or 
within any shorter period than three months, 
should be assessed to the rates for the relief of 
the poor, for or in respect of such houses, apart¬ 
ments, or dwellings, and the outhouses and cur¬ 
tilages thereof, instead of the actual occupiers. 

Sir Charles Mordaunt said, that he had in¬ 
ti oduced a bill in the last session, on the same 
principle, at the request of the inhabitants of 
Birmingham. That bill was not approved by 
the house. When the committee on the poor 
law9 was re-appointed, the inhabitants of Bir¬ 
mingham requested him to bring forward the 
subject again, but he informed them, that it 
would be more advisable to state the case to the 
committee. They acceded to that proposition, 
and, in consequence of the information which 
they had furnished, the present clause was in¬ 
serted in the bill. The hon. baronet thought 
that it ought to be adopted. 

General Thornton opposed the clause, and 
desired to take the'sense of the committee upon 
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it. The committee divided. For the clause 54 , 
Against it 0. 

The following clause was then proposed and 
agreed to. “ And be it further enacted, that in 
any parish, not having a workhouse for the 
poor theicof, or where the workhouse shall be 
found insufficient or inconvenient, it shall be 
lawful for the churchwardens and oversee! s of 
the poor, by the direction of the inhabitants in 
vesti y assembled, to erect and build in such 
parish a suitable workhouse, and to purchase or 
take on lease, any ground witlnn the parish, for 
the purpose of such building; oi such chuich- 
wardensand oveisceis may, and they, are hereby 
authorized, to add to and enlarge any such in¬ 
sufficient woikhouse, as the inhabitants of the 
parish in vestry shall think fit and direct.” 

The following clause was then purposed and 
can ied. “ And whereas it is expedient to dis- 
coinage that leluince upon the poor’s lates 
which frequently induces artisans, labourers and 
others, to squander away earnings, which would 
with suitable care have afforded sufficient means 
for the support of their families; be it further 
enacted, that whenever it shall appear to the jus¬ 
tices, or to the genei al or select vestry, or to the 
overseers of the poor, to whom application shall 
be made for relief for any poor person, that he 
might, but for his extravagance, neglect, or wil¬ 
ful misconduct, have been able to maintain him¬ 
self, or to support his family, (as the case may 
be,) it shall be lawful for the overseers of the 
pool, (by the direction of the justices, or of the 
genei al or select vefctry, where application shall 
have been made to them respectively,) to ad¬ 
vance money weekly or otheivvise, as may be 
requisite to the person so applying, by way of 
loan only; and to take his receipt for, and en¬ 
gagement to repay every sum to be so advanced, 
(forwhich no stamp duty shall be required;) 
and it shall be lawful for any two justices, upon 
the application (within one year after any such 
loan or loans) of one or more of the ovei seers 
of the poor for the time being of the parish, 
to summon the person to whom any money shall 
have been so advanced ; and if upon examina¬ 
tion by such justices into his circumstances, it 
shall appear to them that such person is able, 
by weekly instalments or otherwise, to repay 
the whole or any part of the money so advanced 
to him, and for which he shall have given any 
such receipt and engagement; it shall be lawf ul 
for such justices to make an order under their 
hands and seals, for the repayment of the whole 
or of any part of such money, at such time and 
times, and in such proportions and manner as 
they shall see fit; and upon evei y default of 
payment, by their warrant to commit such per¬ 
son to the common gaol or house of correction, 
for any time not exceeding three calendar 
months, unless the sum and sums which shall 
be due and payable by virtue of such order, 
shall be sooner paid.” 

The following clause with respect to pensions* 
was next agieed to. “ And be it further enact- 
3 D 2 
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ed, that when any pensioner, or other person 
entitled to or in receipt ot any such pension or 
other allowance as aforesaid, shall leave his wife 
or family chargeable, or suffer them to become 
chargeable, to any parish, it shall be lawful for 
two or more justices, upon complaint thereof 
to them made, by any one or more of the church¬ 
wardens and oversell s of the poor of such pa¬ 
rish, and veiilied on oath, by ordei under their 
hands and seals, to direct that the next payment, 
which shall become due, of such pension or 
other allowance, shall be made to the church¬ 
wardens and oicisens of the poor of the parish 
to which such wife or family shall have become 
chargeable; and any one or moic of such 
chui chwardens and overseers of the poor shall 
transmit such order to the aforesaid commis¬ 
sioners for the affairs of the royal hospitals at 
Chchea or Greenwich, or the secretary of the 
board of ordnance respectively, in like manner 
as any assignment is heretofore directed to be 
transmitted to the paymaster-general of his 
Majesty’s f orces, and the paymastei of pensions 
at Greenwich, and the secretary of the board of 
ordnance, as the case may be ; which said pay¬ 
master-general, or paymaster of pensions at 
Greenwich, or the treasuicr of the board of 
ordnance, shall thereupon, and upon suflicient 
proof being given that the pci son whose pension 
or other allowance shall be diiccted to Ire paid, 
shall have been living when the same shall have 
become payable, and would have been entitled 
to receive the same if no such order had been 
made, cause the said payment to be made to the 
churchwai dens and overseers of the poor of the 
pai ish for whose security such order shall have 
been made; and the churchwardens and over¬ 
seers of the poor receiving any such pension or 
other allowance, by viitue of any such order, 
shall retain and apply the same, or so much 
thereof as shall have been actually expended for 
the purposes aforesaid, for the use and indem¬ 
nity of the parish, and shall pay the overplus (if 
any there shall be) to the pensioner or person 
entitled thereto; and upon the receipt of any 
such order as aforesaid, by which the pension, 
or other allowance to be mentioned therein, 
shall be directed to be paid to such church¬ 
wardens and overseers as aforesaid, the payment 
thereof shall be suspended, until sufficient proof 
shall have been given to entitle the church¬ 
wardens and ovci seers of the poor of the parish, 
in such order named, to leceivc the money 
thereby directed to be paid to them.” 

A clause was then added, to empower justices 
to order payment of seamen’s wages, for the in¬ 
demnity of parishes. “ And wheieas in many 
instances the wives and families of seamen em¬ 
ployed in the merchants’ service become charge¬ 
able to parishes, while their husbands and fathers 
are absent on such service, and it is expedient 
to provide for the indemnity of such parishes, 
by and out of the wages of such seamen; be it 
therefore further enacted, that where the wife 
or family of any seaman employed in any 
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voyage or trip (not being his Majesty’s service) 
shall, during his absence on such employment, 
become chargeable to any parish, it shall be 
lawful for two justices, upon complaint thereof 
to them made by any one or more of the 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor of 
such parish, and verified on oath, by order un¬ 
der their hands and seals, to direct the acting 
owner or owners, ship’s husband, or agent of 
the ship or vessel in which such seaman shall 
be employed, to pay, out of the wages which 
shall become due to such seaman, unto the 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor of the 
palish to which his wife or family shall have 
become chargeable, so much as shall have been 
by such parish necessaiily expended for their 
maintenance or relief (the amount, in case of 
any dispute, to be ascertained by two justices, 
whose determination thereon shall be final); 
and, upon the production of any such order, the 
owner, ship’s husband, or agent, by whom the 
wages of the seaman therein to be named shall 
be payable, shall pay to such one or more of 
the churchwardens and ovei seers of the poor ot 
the parish for whose indemnity such order shall 
have been made, as shall demand the same, the 
sum and sums to be therein specified, and di¬ 
rected to be paid, or so much thereof as the 
wages then due shall amount unto ; and the pay¬ 
ment to and icceipt of any such churchwarden 
or overseer, shall be a good discharge for so 
much of such wages as shall be paid to them or 
him by virtue of any such order; and if any 
such owner, ship’s husband, or agent, shall re¬ 
fuse or neglect to pay to the churchwarden or 
overseer, pi oducing any such order, the money 
thereby directed to be paid, or so much thereof 
as be actually due for the wages of the seaman 
to be therein named, the same may be levied and 
recovered, and the payment thereof enforced 
against the owner or owners, ship’s husband, or 
agent, by whom the same shall be payable, in 
such and the like manner as poor’s rates in 
arrear may be levied and recovered, and the 
payment thereof enforced against the parties 
and persons chargeable and charged therewith.” 

The house then resumed, and the report was 
received, and ordered to be taken into further 
consideration on Tuesday next. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, April 27. 

No public business of any importance oc¬ 
curred. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , April 27. 

Obstiiuction of Justice—Ionian Island^.] 
Mr. Bennet rose to present a petition of Count 
Cladan, of Cephalonia, in the Ionian islands.— 
The lion, member observed, that whether the 
charges contained in the petition were wellfound- 


;'r 
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ed or not, he could not undertake to say. But the 
petitioner offered to prove them, and it was to 
to be recollected, that he was a person of high 
rank, considerable ability, and good character, 
lie complained of the conduct of General Camp¬ 
bell, and stated, that he had been three years in 
endeavouring to obtain justice and had failed. 
His Majesty’s government had referred him to 
the Ionian islands, where he could not expect 
justice—wheie no tribunal was competent to try 
his case, because no tribunal in those islands 
could take cognizance of the conduct of one of 
his Majesty’s officers who was actually resident 
in this country. For what control could any 
Ionian court exercise over General Campbell in 
England ? On one occasion, accounts respect¬ 
ing this case had been sent for, and a very vo¬ 
luminous collection of papers had been trans¬ 
mitted by Sir Thomas Maitland. He respected 
Sir T. Maitland very much, but he could not 
approve of his manner of treating the petitioner 
in his official communication. He had spoken 
of him as a person styling himself Count Cladan, 
when he ought to have known well that he was 
in fact Count Cladan. lie was a member of the 
senate, a councillor of state, and had been sent 
as ambassador to the court of Russia, „s the 
representative of the Ionian islands. He now 
came before the house as a person seeking re¬ 
dress for injuries sustained. 

The petition was then brought up and read. 
It set foith, “ that three years have nearly ex¬ 
pired since the arrival of the petitioner in Lon¬ 
don, to claim justice from his Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment against the proceedings of Lieutenant- 
general Campbell, late commanding officer of 
his Majesty’s forces, and commissioner of the 
liberated Ionian islands, against Lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel Schummclketel, late commandant of the 
island of Ccphalonia; the petitioner’s remon¬ 
strance is proved partly by documents, by the 
signatures of the above-mentioned officers, and 
can be testified by more than one hundred and 
fifty witnesses, many English gentlemen, some 
of his Majesty’s officers, natives of distinction, 
and by the ten tribunals, exhibiting measures at 
once partial and oppressive to the petitioner and 
other persons: 1st, that by a decree 21st April 
1813, General Campbell refused the execution 
of a law by which the tribunal ruled, assuming 
thereby a despotic authority and a dispensing 
power superior to the laws, and in opposition 
to the faith pledged by the British nation that 
the island should be governed by its own laws ; 
2dly, that the said General Campbell caused to be 
hanged, 13th April 1313, Andrea Mingarde, of 
Ccphalonia, although only sentenced to impri¬ 
sonment by the legitimate tribunal of appeal, who 
tried him, preventing the judgment of the defini¬ 
tive tribunal, to which the sentence had been re¬ 
ferred ; which the petitioner considers to be a pro¬ 
ceeding forming a precedent deeply injurious to 
him as a member of the said tribunal; ad, that the 
petitioner, being president of the said tribunal, 
obtained from the secretary a copy of the sen- 
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tence, and other documents, in order to make a 
representation against such excessive violence; 
and for the compliance of the secretary. General 
Campbell deprived him of his employments un¬ 
der the local government, although some of 
them had been purchased, according to custom, 
sending him a prisoner to the castle of Ccpha¬ 
lonia, and mulcting him of a sum of money; 4th, 
that General Campbell, by his decree, without 
form of law, deprived Count de la Decima,’ of 
Ccphalonia, of his feudatory property, which 
the petitioner considers to be a proceeding 
forming a precedent deeply injurious to his in¬ 
terests as a feudator; 5th, that General Camp¬ 
bell, by decree, obliged Constantine Coiafan to 
pay to his sister-in-law four times the amount 
of her demand on him, though this demand had 
been rejected by the tribunals, and directed the 
local government to take possession of his 
houses and property of ten times the value of 
her demand, and put him under arrest, an act 
so despotic as not to be equalled; by decree 
14th Fehiuary 1814, contrary to law, he annul¬ 
led tlie fidei commission, to which this property 
was subject, and ordered it for sale, but no pur¬ 
chaser appealing, he directed her to be paid by 
the government of Ccphalonia, and to reimburse 
itself by the produce of the property; 6th, that, 
contrary to public faith and law, Geneial Camp¬ 
bell did by decree deprive Spiridion Baratta of 
the collection of certain duties legally acquired 
at a public sale made by the government of 
Zante ; 7 th, tl at General Campbell introduced 
many thousand pieces of foreign coin, obliging 
the inhabitants to receive them at a certain rate, 
enoimously exceeding what they passed for in 
the islands, impressing them with the figures of 
their current amount, and serious consequences 
have resulted from this arbitrary act; 8th, that, 
conti ary to law and the sentence of the tribunal 
of Zante, General Campbell, by decree, caused 
to be sold by auction, the brig Pauline, as may 
be seen by the redress sought from the colonial 
department nearly three years ago by Vincenzo 
Acquilina, the merchant, who was ruined by 
that decree; 9th, that General Campbell caused 
to be erected at Zante a pillory, hon ible to the 
inhabitants, previously unknown in the islands, 
on which he exposed an inhabitant contrary to 
law, then ordering him to be mounted on an 
ass, conducted lound the city, and to be Hog¬ 
ged at certain distances; loth, that a legal com¬ 
mission having been appointed to give judgment 
on the proofs of the forgery of the name of the 
petitioner’s father in his last will, also on two 
false oaths, and the falsification and violation of 
the seals of government, with other crimes, the 
vei liication of which being highly important to 
the petitioner, and to take cognizance respect¬ 
ing the petitioner’s feudatory property, and 
other important questions connected with the 
judgment to be given in the aforesaid criminal 
point, General Campbell, by decree 2l6t De¬ 
cember lsif, ordered the commission to sub-* 
mit to him a plan of their sentence, without 
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law, or permitting the said crimes to be tried, 
deciding judgment without a healing, although 
remonstranced by the petitioner tint the pio- 
ceedings were prejudicial to him ; l ith, also by 
8 second decree 18th February ial-1, General 
Campbell notified, that no appeal should be ad¬ 
mitted on the subject; l'-'th, th.itthe petitioner, 
thus injured in the giossest manner by these 
proceedings, did present to Geneial Campbell 
a memorial on th * subject, addressed to bis 
roya! highness the 1’iince Regent, requesting he 
would transmit the same to London, and to be 
allowed copies ot the necessary documents to 
veiifythis nienioii.il,which weicdeposited in the 
office ol the secretary of government at Zante, 
but there lcquests were refused, and the me- 
morial retained ; ir'tli, that on the petitioner’s 
return to Cephalonia, Colonel Schummelketel 
pi evented his departure for four months to 
London, likewise re 1 using the authentication <>f 
the documents obtained by the petitioner of Ins 
cause in Cephalonia, although customary, and 
which he readily gianted to others: the de¬ 
grading tieatnumt the petitioner received was 
like to a pet son outlawed for his crimes, and 
the doom of justice shut against him; 1 4th, that 
General Campbell, by an abuse of bis power, 
did take possession of the country-house and 
premises of the noble Spiridion Cliessari of 
Corfu, and prevented .his access to them by ten 
military guards, and also hindered him from 
collecting the pioduits of the adjoining lands ; 
the injured proprietor supplicated Geneial 
Campbell, praying that his pi opcity should be 
jestored, or an equitable rent allowed him ; but 
in disregaid to his petition, Gem ral Campbell, 
in abuse of his power, did continue to occupy 
the said houses and land, and at lenutli leaving 
the said island, without restoiing the premises, 
or in any way remunerating the unfoitnnate 
propiietor; and the petitioner prays the house 
that they will be pleased to direct such inquiries 
into his complaints, as may to their wisdom 
seem meet, and that the laws of die empire may 
be put in foice, so that he may obtain justice.”’ 

On the motion, that the petition do lie on the' 
table. Mi. Goulburn rose and observed, that, 
whatever might be the meiits of the case le- 
, furred to in the petition, he submitted that that 
house was not the proper place for inquiring 
into or deciding upon it. The petitioner attri¬ 
buted several criminal acts to Geneial Campbell, 
and, among others, the murder of an individual. 
If those charges were founded, he appealed to 
the house, whether that was the proper tiibunal 
to try the accused ? He had not himself the 
honour of knowing General Campbell, and there¬ 
fore his opinion upon the case could not be in¬ 
fluenced by any considerations of private friend¬ 
ship. But he could not allow himself to decide 
against the character of that officer upon the 
various charges preferied against him by the 
petitioner; for what the house had heard from 
* the hon. mover and from the petition did not 
foim a fiftieth part of the chaiges inseited in 
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the petitioner’s memorial to his Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment. Count Cladan, no doubt, alleged 
that he could prove the truth of those charges ; 
but, if he even could, that was not the proper 
place to try the case. There were tribunals to 
take cognizance of such charges as Count Cla¬ 
dan preferred, and to those tribunals it was open 
to him to make his appeal. The count had 
stated, that he had a number of witnesses to 
substantiate his charges; he had, indeed, given 
in a list of above 100. But all those wi nesses 
were resident in the Ionian islands, and there 
Count Cladan was told that he ought to try his 
case. As to the animadversions upon Sir 
Thomas Maitland, the character of that officer 
stood too high to require any defence from him, 
especially against the bare allegation of the pe¬ 
titioner. But he thought it proper to state, 
thai Geneial Maitland always expressed a rea¬ 
diness to go into the petitioner’s case, and to 
have it fully investigated before the proper tri¬ 
bunals in the Ionian islands, where the petitioner 
would have all the means of legal redress. As 
to the conduct of government, he could not see 
what any government could do in such a case; 
foi it was not within its province to institute in¬ 
quiry, or to inflict punishment, upon an affair 
of this nature. Jt was but very lately that Count 
Cladan objected to the trial of his case in the 
Ionian islands. He had expieased his appre¬ 
hension of some interdict to prevent his proceed¬ 
ing; but he was told, that if there were any 
such into diet, it should be immediately re¬ 
moved, and that he should be at full liberty to 
proceed. 

Sir C. Mottck expressed his surprise, that 
while the hon. gentleman obseived that General 
Campbell was in England, he should still refer 
the petitioner to the tribunals of the Ionian 
islands for the trial of his charges against that 
officer. 

Mr. Goulburn explained, that he only refer¬ 
red the petitioner to the tribunals of the Ionian 
islands for the trial of that part of his case which 
lefeired to questions of property; but as to his 
charges respecting General Campbell, it was 
open to Inm to institute proceedings against that 
officer before the proper tribunal in this country. 

Sir C. Monck thought the appeal of Count 
Cladan to that house extremely proper. He 
had applied in vain to government for redress— 
he felt it absurd to look for justice, in such a 
case, to the tribunals of the Ionian islands, and 
being without the means of supporting a law¬ 
suit against General Campbell, where else was 
he to look for any remedy but to that house? 
The house had heard the most extraordinary 
language from the hon. gentleman, according 
to which, it would seem, that the British go¬ 
vernment was not responsible for the conduct of 
its officers. 

Sir J. Newport said, that as no remedy could 
be had in the courts of the Ionian islands for 
the grievances complained of, justice in this 
country should not be refused or delayed. 
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Mr. Bennet said, it was no doubt true that ths 
courts of law were open—but, as it was formerly 
welj observed, (by Mr. Horne Tooke)« so was 
the London Tavern to those who could afford 
to pay.” But the petitioner was not in a con¬ 
dition to go to law with a general who had made 
a fortune out of those very islands, the popu¬ 
lation of which he had most harshly treated. 
Count Cladan became poor through the very 
means by which general Campbell became rich. 
But was it meant to be stated, that when an of- 
licer of the government behaved ill, the only 
remedy against him was in an appeal to a court 
of law ? Such, indeed, appeared to be the doc¬ 
trine of the hon.gentleman opposite; but this 
was, he believed, the first time, that, when an 
officer of the government was charged with mur¬ 
der, with pilloring and flogging, according to 
his own will,—with breaking into private houses 
—with appropriating to his own use the property 
of the people whom he was appointed to govern 
and protect—with a variety of false and fraudu¬ 
lent acts—an under secretary of state rose in that 
house to say, that government would institute 
no inquiry into the conduct of such an officei, 
but refer the party aggrieved to a court of law. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he did not mean to assert 
that persons who acted improperly abioad weic 
not responsible for their conduct. But he could 
not conceive how government would be war¬ 
ranted in proceeding against or condemning an 
officer of long service and high rank, on the mere 
allegation of an individual, after he had, for se¬ 
veral years, given up his situation. 

Mr. F. Douglas expressed his hope, that go¬ 
vernment would not exercise a greater degree 
of power in the Ionian islands, than was sanc¬ 
tioned by the treaty of Paris. The influence of 
the English in the Levant would best be attained 
by protecting the people, not by oppicssing 
them. 

Sir C. Monck asked, how it came that letteis 
from the Ionian islands addressed to this coun¬ 
try were in general so long delayed ? The delay' I 
was much complained of by all who bad any 
connexion or correspondence with those islands. 
He had heard of an instance in which a lettu 
was delayed no less than nine months. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was not aware of any 
other delay than that which occasionally arose 
from the necessary enforcement of the laws of 
quarantine. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Breach of Puivilkgu.] The report and re- 
solution of the committee of privileges respect¬ 
ing the complaint of a letter written to a voter 
of the county of Lanai k, to influence his vote in 
the election of a member to serve in parliament, 
by Thomas Ferguson, in breach of the privileges 
of this house being read, ° 

Mr. Wynn moved, “ that Thomas Ferguson, 
in writing and sending the said letter has been 
uilty of a corrupt attempt to subvert the free- 
om and independence of election, and a high 
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breach of the privileges of this house . v —This 
resolution being agieed to, 

Mr. Wynn rose again and observed, that in a 
case of this nature, the motion just agreed to was 
not, in his opinion, the only proceeding that 
ought to be adopted. According to precedent 
ana to law, the offender should be subjected to' 
a penalty of 100 /.; and, if an officer under the 
government, dismissed from his appointment, 
as well as rendered incapable of ever again fill¬ 
ing any office under government. To this ex¬ 
tent the report of the committee did not go ; 
but, as a member of parliament, he felt it his 
duty, with a view to render the punishment 
commensurate with the olfence, to submit a 
distinct motion upon this subject. This motion 
he meant to make at soon as the minutes of the 
committee were piinted, and laid before the 
house ; for, after such an act of delinquency, it 
would be most unbecoming to allow the prisoner 
to hold any office under govei lament, lie should 
now mo\e, “That Thomas Ferguson, for his 
said offence, be committed to his Majesty’s gaol 
of Newgate, .md that Mr. Speaker do issue his 
warrant accordingly.” Tins motion being put, 
and agieed to, the hon. member gave notice of 
bn. intention to move an addiess to thePiince 
Regent, for the renun al of Thomas Ferguson 
f rom the office of surveyor of the taxes in Scot¬ 
land. 

Eolcationof THE Poor Bill.] Mr. Broug¬ 
ham moved the order of the day for the com¬ 
mittal of this hill. He observed, that the una¬ 
nimous sense of die house had hitherto prevented 
any discussion upon it; yet great misrepiesen- 
tationsof its objects had gone abioad. A question 
lespecting public chanties was often of a very 
delicate naiuie. Misrepresentations on the sub¬ 
ject, if they spread only for a few weeks, might 
have a tendency to injure charities by deterring 
belief ictoi s. It had been said, that this bill was 
a iieusiiic intended to inteifcie with^the manage¬ 
ment ol the funds of public chanties. This was 
a gioss misapprehension. It was a bill intended 
only to inteitere by examining and inquiring 
into, and leporting on the mismanagement of 
public lunds. Nothing could be done under it 
which could affect the right of any party to 
defend himself before a proper ttibun.il. It was 
a grosser nusi ('presentation, if possible, to say 
that it tended to n ench upon private property ; 
but a peison who held a tiust for the public was 
bound to answer tor the due discharge of it, as 
much as an officer paid by the government. The 
plan of the pioposed commission was fumed 
according to the precedents of former commis¬ 
sions, and especially of those not long since in¬ 
stituted by pailiament for inquiring into our 
naval and military departments. __ Care was, in¬ 
deed, taken to render the commission effective 
for its object, while every piecautionwas adopted 
to guard against any irrelevant or improper 
inquiry. 

Mr. Canning said, that from the views stated 
by the hon. and learned gentleman, he should 
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not propose any alteration in the committee; 
but he would not hold himself precluded from 
proposing hereafter such alteration, as might ap¬ 
pear to him necessary in the constitution, extent, 
or duration of the proposed commission. 

Lord Folkestone was glad the attention of the 
house was called to the bill in its present stage, 
as he wished to make some observations .before 
it went into the committee. He must object to 
the exceptions in the bill in favour of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Westminster, and Winchester. In 
consequence of those exceptions, he understood 
that farther exceptions would be proposed. It 
seemed strange, that any persons should wish 
for exemption from inquiry in such matters. 
One would rather suppose they would think it 
a kind of insult to them if they were so exempt¬ 
ed. He should have expected that the members 
for the universities would have stood up and de¬ 
sired inquiry, as leaving them out might seem 
to throw an imputation on their conduct. He 
happened to know a gentleman, in a county not 
far off, who had been able to discover, by his in¬ 
quiries, extraordinary abuses of charitable funds 
in that county. It appeared, that only one-fourth 
of ,tbe amount of the funds had been returned, 
and that tire returns thirty years ago were 2000 /. 
or 3000/. a-year more than lately. He hoped 
gentlemen were sincere in their object; and he 
thought, that if a commission were appointed, 
it would be proper to put the gentleman he had 
alluded to into it. 

Mr. Bathurst conceived that the bill went 
much farther than was originally contemplated. 
Was it intended that the commission • should 
have the inquisitorial power of examining into 
the funds of the univci sities ? Would the house 
6ay, that this should be done, when no objection 
was stated against their management ? He might 
also speak of the Charter-house, Harrow-school, 
and other institutions. It was possible, that, by 
lapse of time, and some inattention, abuses might 
occur; but that was not an argument why the 
foundations of the universities were to be put 
into the hands of a committee, when no imputa¬ 
tion existed against them. If Westminster and 
Winchester were excluded, why should the 
Charter-house be included io the commission ? 
He hoped thehon.and learned gentleman would 
give them his own view of the subject. 

Mr. Brougham said that, undoubtedly, the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) was not 
committed,by agreeing to a committee pro forma , 
to agree to either the principle of the bill or to 
its arrangements. The opportunity would be 
afterwards perfectly open to him to oppose the 
bill in its further stages. There had appeared a 
general understanding in favour of excepting the 
universities: and without stating that exception, 
the bill would have extended to them. His noble 
friend had complained of this exception; and 
he agreed with him, that if no abuses existed, 
the universities could have no apprehension or 
fe‘ar fiom an inquiry. But- he thought, that 
those great bodies would moie truly consult 
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their own real dignity, by challenging inquiry, 
and wishing the provisions of the bill to extend 
to their institutions. That venerable man, earl 
St. .Vincent, had afforded an example on such 
subjects, which, whenever they were considered, 
it was impossible too often to press upon the 1 at¬ 
tention of the house, and to hold up to imitation. 
He meant his noble example in putting at the 
very head and front of the inquiry into the 
abuses in public offices, the offices of the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, he being at that 
time himself the first lord. (Hear.) The noble 
earl said, “ let the commissioners come into my 
office, and examine all papers, and all persons 
in the office, in all departments, from the top to 
the bottom.” That was the practice of that 
venerable earl, and the inquiries into the other 
offices were not the less successful by the example 
which the noble earl had set. He readily allowed 
two post-captains, two lawyers,and two laymen, 
to go into the admiralty and search for infor- 
fnation, and thus effected one of the most im¬ 
portant reforms in the management of public 
offices that had taken place since the time of the 
revolution. He began, in fact, the system of 
closely inquiring into the uses made of the pub¬ 
lic money in the offices, which had never been 
well set about until he procured the appoint¬ 
ment of his committee. That was a model for 
a commission of inquiry. The merits of the 
present measure might certainly be more advan¬ 
tageously discussed on a future occasion. An 
instance of the good effects of inquiry was to be 
found in the investigation which two years ago 
had taken place into some alleged abuses in the 
administration of the Charter House, when it 
turned out that the allegation was almost, if not 
entirely, groundless. 

Sir John Newport observed, that similar ob¬ 
jections to those urged against the present mea¬ 
sure, had been adduced, when he moved for an 
inquiry into the fees demanded in courts of 
justice. The prosecution of that inquiry, how¬ 
ever, had produced none of the inconveniences 
which were apprehended. It had supported all 
his previous statements, and very considerable 
advantage had attended the publication of the 
reports of the commissioners. 

Mr. Peel was of opinion that the hon. baronet 
had not been very felicitous in his choice of an 
illustration; for the commission of inquiry to 
which he alluded had been appointed by the 
crown, in consequence of an address of that 
house. His hon. friend's objection was not to 
inquiry, but to the proposed mode of it. He 
thought the right hon. baronet justified in taking 
credit to himself for his exertions in prevailing 
on the house to take that measure, but the form 
of the proceeding was as he had described it. 
It did not appear to him that the hon. and learned 
gentleman was much more fortunate in his ar* 
gument on this question, since he had found it 
necessary to declare, that the suspicions enter¬ 
tained against the public schools now under con¬ 
sideration were without foundation. Was this 
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any ground for extending those suspicions to the 
universities, or did any one ever surmise that 
there was any ground for believing that the 
funds of those corporations were misapplied ? 
It certainly was his own wish to see the inquiry 
rendered more comprehensive, and made appli¬ 
cable to all the great free schools of the country. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that the report of 
the committee distinctly proved that the funds, 
both of the Charter-house, and of Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital, which were created to provide for the 
education of the poor, were now directed to the 
education of the rich. The zeal and activity of 
Mr. Waithman had been eminently exerted in 
bringing to light abuses of this nature in the 
latter establishment. When the committee first 
commenced their inquiries, the conductors de¬ 
nied that they had any thing to do with the edu¬ 
cation of the poor; out being called upon to 
produce their charter, the first three lines shewed 
that the charity was originally instituted for the 
benefit of the lower orders, or poorer classes of 
society. It was the committee, and not those 
gentlemen, who had a right to complain of what 
passed on that occasion. They had begun by 
demurring to the authority of" the house, and in¬ 
quiring, whether the committee were aware of 
the names and rank of the governors, who were 
many of them members of the house of peers. 
The committee replied that they were, and it 
was on diat account they called upon them as 
stewards to give that information which they 
had no means of compelling noble lords to com¬ 
municate. The result was, that the committee 
were perfecdy satisfied with die nature and ex¬ 
tent of the information which they received. 

The bill was then committed pro forma. 

Cotton Factories Bill.] Sir Robert Peel, 
on moving that this bill be now committed, ob¬ 
served, that the proper opportunity for those 
who had an interest in opposing its further pro¬ 
gress, had passed by, but that it was not his de¬ 
sire to take any advantage of this omission. 
The former bill which he introduced related 
only to apprentices: the present was of a more 
extensive nature: it was brought in to protect 
children of very tender years, who had no pro¬ 
tectors, and, therefore, it was to be hoped that 
those children would be protected by that 
house. {Hear.) The hours of labour during which 
those poor children were employed were not less 
than fourteen hours in a day: this was more 
than their strength could endure, and it was his 
wish to afford them some relief. A variety of 
petitions had been presented to the house, repre¬ 
senting the hardships under which those chil¬ 
dren laboured. There had been petitions from 
the town of Manchester, signed by so medical 
persons of great eminence in their profession, 
and by 21 clergymen. The persons who signed 
those petitions had no other interests than the 
interests of humanity; they had no other object 
than to protect the children from excessive 
labour. He believed that the master-spinners 
themselves thought the hours of labour much 
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too long. It had been said, on a former occa¬ 
sion, that it would be improper to interfere with 
free labour; but the house should place those 
children in a situation in which they would be 
protected against excessive labour. The me¬ 
dical men, the clergymen, in fact, almost all the 

f iersons who were not engaged in this particular 
ine of business, had petitioned the house to 
protect these poor little children from the inju¬ 
rious consequences of exhausting their strength; 
and, as it was a matter of such serious impor¬ 
tance, he trusted that the house would go into 
a committee, to see if any thing could be done 
to afford them any relief. He therefore moved, 
that the house should resolve itself into a com¬ 
mittee on this bill. 

The question having been ptft from the chair. 
Lord Stanley rose and said, it was true that 
several petitions had been presented by medical 
men, and other respectable persons, but those 
petitions ought not to be deemed conclusive. 
This was a case that involved a very material 
question, and it deserved the most serious con¬ 
sideration of the house. Abuses had certainly 
existed in the cotton-manufactories, and, with a 
view to remove them, the hon. baronet had in¬ 
troduced his former bill. But the bill now before 
them stated, that that act had become insufficient 
for its purposes. In what, he would ask, was 
it so defective ? In what way had it proved to 
be so ineffectual ? Had this bill been confined to 
the regulation of apprentices, he should not 
have had any objection to it; but, as it went to 
interfere with free labour, he objected to it most 
strongly. He knew of no precedent in the laws 
of this country for the adoption of any such 
measure. He considered the principle of free 
labour to be inviolable by the laws; but still he 
did not mean to say that the legislature had not 
power to make suen provisions as it might deem 
most expedient for the regulation of a trade 
which was found to be injunous to health. But 
this was not a new trade; it had been exercised 
for a great length of time; and it would re¬ 
quire the most satisfactory evidence to shew, 
that it affected the morals, or undermined the 
constitution, of those who were engaged in it. 
The minimum of age would have little effect, as 
the manufacturers aid not wish to employ per¬ 
sons of such tender years. But if these children 
were not employed, their parents could derive 
no benefit from their labour, and, consequently, 
their means of providing for their families must 
be-considerably diminished. As to the general 
opinion, that the cotton-trade was not so bene¬ 
ficial to health as many other occupations—for 
instance, that of agriculture—those who ad¬ 
vanced that proposition ought to shew, that it 
was not only prejudicial, but he would say 
oisonous, in its nature, in order to make this 
ill the object of their experiment. This bill, 
which its framers intended to secure such im¬ 
portant advantages to children, would, he con¬ 
ceived, be very usurious to their parents. It 
went directly to take away a considerable por- 
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lion of their profits. It would have the contrary 
effect from what was anticipated. It would in¬ 
crease the difficulties under which the country 
laboured in manufactures compared with other 
countries. Mills worked by steam would have 
a great advantage over those worked by water. 
There were many instances in which it would be 
the ruin of labour, and it would offer a premium 
to those establishments that were situated in 
large towns. Under all circumstances, he should 
move, as an amendment, “ that the house do 
resolve itself into the said committee on this day 
four months.” 

Lord Lnscellcs begged to say a few words 
v/ith respect to the principle of the bill. It 
ought to be considered, whether the house were 
justified in icgulating every blanch of trade in 
the country, and ordering what degree of labour 
was to be endured by people in different trades. 
If it weie not for that view of the question, he 
might say, that any man who stood up to op¬ 
pose mere questions of humanity, as such, 
would be run down ; but he would say to the 
house, “ be cautious how you proceed in such a 
business.” If that measure should be passed, 
those who were peculiarly interested were bound 
to look to what was to come afterwards. It might 
be to discharge from those factories children 
under 16 years of age, and then they would be 
thrown upon their parents, and from their pa¬ 
rents upon the parishes. In that case, it would 
not be bettering the condition of cither the chil¬ 
dren or the parents. It was nonsense, he begged 
pardon of the house for the expression, but it 
was really nonsense to say, that the children 
would be improving themselves in the hours 
when they were not employed; the event would 
not be so. The time would be principally spent 
in idleness. If the children under 1 6 were dis¬ 
charged, it might be aske,d would that be a be- 
neficial effect of the bill ? The advantage would 
be thrown into the populous towns. And what, 
it might be asked, would be the effect on those 
factories out of the reach of population, where 
it was possible, that if they were obliged to 
submit to all the regulations imposed by the bill, 
they might not be able to carry them on at all ? 
Many mills were obliged to wait for water till 
other mills had used it, which would not agree at 
all with the regulations of the bill. Out of l n fac¬ 
tories in a small district of the county of York, 
15 were worked upon water. The mode of 
conducting the business, rt had been said, dete¬ 
riorated the population, and people’s limbs were 
distorted by being occupied in such concerns, 
so that they were not fit either for the army or 
the navy. If, however, the limbs of persons 
were distorted, the whole nature of the business 
should be altered, and one hour was not suffi¬ 
cient. He did not look, upon the bill as pro¬ 
ceeding entirely from the hon. baronet; but the 
share which he had had in it did him great cre¬ 
dit. He believed, that it originated with a man 
who was well known from jhe public prints, 
Mr. Owes, who had wishea to establish a new 
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system of morals. He had said, that although 
tne number of hours should be decreased, the 
quantity of material in the course of labour 
would be increased. That seemed to him a cu¬ 
rious doctrine, though Mr. Owen appeared to 
have experienced the fact at Lanark. If they 
wished to do justice, they should refer the 
bill to a committee to inquire into the truth 
of the facts. He had no manner of interest in 
the business, either directly or otherwise; but 
he wished to see the bill proceed upon "a proper 
foundation, and not upon ex-parte evidence. 

Mr. Peel said, that before he proceeded to 
consider the main arguments of the noble lord, 
he hoped he might be permitted to notice two 
facts, by which he had endeavoured to create 
rather an unfair impression against the bill. The 
first of them was, that he had objected to the 
bill, because it was supposed to have originated 
with a gentleman who inculcated certain specu¬ 
lative opinions on subjects of political economy. 
Whether Mr. Owen was connected with the 
bill or not, was a matter of indifference to him, 
and he called upon the house not to reject a ju¬ 
dicious measure because it might have the mis¬ 
fortune to be supported by an indiscreet advo¬ 
cate. The noble lord had then said, that he ob¬ 
jected to this bill being passed on ex-parte evi¬ 
dence, and he therefore wished the subject to 
be referred to a committee above stairs. Now, 
he (Mr. Peel) would limit his defence of it to 
ex-parte evidence—to that evidence furnished 
by the opponents of the bill themselves {hear, 
hear), and from that evidence he thought it 
would not be difficult to convince the house of 
the necessity of applying a remedy to the exist¬ 
ing evil. With respect to the principle of in¬ 
terference, to say that it was without a prece¬ 
dent was contrary to fact: it had been constantly 
acted on where peculiar exceptions fiom the 

f general rule called for a particular mode of re- 
ief. Now, in his opinion, there were peculi¬ 
arities in the cotton trade which called loudly 
for their interference; and if the same peculi¬ 
arities existed in other trades, a remedy ought 
also in such cases to be applied. One peculiarity 
in the cotton trade was, that it was carried on 
in large buildings, in many of which more than 
looo children were kept at work 12, M, and 
sometimes 1 5 hours a day—children of the most 
delicate form, and the most sickly constitution, 
working uniformly the same number of hours 
with the others. It frequently happened, too, 
that, from accidental occurrences, which stopped 
the mill, they lost a few hours, which they were 
afterwards obliged to fetch up by “extra time.” 
Another peculiarity was, that the business was 
carried on in a heated atmosphere. In some of 
the finer branches it was necessary that the body 
should be in such a temperature, that the thread 
would adhere to the fingers. In many mills the 
atmosphere was polluted by small pieces of cot¬ 
ton flying about. In a majority of mills the 
temperature was exceedingly high, such as in 
the opinion of medical men would be prejudi- 
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cial to health. The numbers employed in this 
trade was another of its peculiarities. It had 
been said that, de minimis non curat lex ; but 
that maxim did not apply in this case; for the 
number of children for whose sake this measure 
was intended was very great. From the evi¬ 
dence of one of the opponents of the bill, in 
Manchester alone 11,goo children were em¬ 
ployed in cotton factories.—It was objected to 
this bill, that it was an interference between pa¬ 
rent and child, and affected free labour. But 
every parent told them, that he could not exer¬ 
cise a free discretion—that the only alternative 
he had, if he did not choose that his child should 
work the usual number of hours, was to remove 
it altogether, which he could not affoid to do. 
The noble lord (Stanley) had approved of the 
apprentice bill; but the master was much less 
interested in protecting those who were to be 
protected by this bill than in the case of appren¬ 
tices. In the case of an apprentice, if he over¬ 
worked it,he had to maintain it foi seven years; 
but here where the terms of the engagement 
were either daily or weekly, when tin- strength 
of a child began to fail, it could be replaced by 
another (Hear, hear). Mr. Lee, the p.irtnci 
of an hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Philips), 
observed in his evidence, that this bill would 
bear more hardly on the manufacturer in the 
country, than on him who resided in Manches¬ 
ter, because the latter was near the market of 
labour—that is, if the child should be over¬ 
worked, the master had an onpoitumtyof going 
to this maiket of laboui (hear, hear, hear), and 
procuring a substitute for him. It wa; said, that 
the consequence of this bill would be 10 dispens - 
with the labour of children. But il the supply 
ol labour was so much greater than the demand, 
that proved to him that the intetest of the mas. 
ter alone was not a sufficient secui ity against the 
overwoiking of the child. It was said, that in 
cotton mills great improvements had lately taken 
place ; this was an admission thatgieater abuses 
had formerly existed. If this bill weic thrown 
out, what security had they that things would 
not retain to their former state (hear) ? Among 
the opponents of the bill was a gentleman of the 
name of Sandford. He had addressed a circular 
letter to the masters of the different manufacto¬ 
ries in Manchester, to ascertain the number of 
hours of employment in each. This letter had 
pi oduced returns from 44 factories. In ope fac¬ 
tory, the average number of hours was 12; per 
day; in another 12 hours 50 minutes ; in ano¬ 
ther 13 hours; in another is] ; in another 13 
hours. But this return assumed another colour, 
when they took the greatest number of hours 
any manufacturer employed his people. Out of 
these factories 28 stated, that the greatest num¬ 
ber of hours their people were employed was 
14. One company, Charles Richards and Co., 
employed them 15 hours. A manufactory which 
employed 600 people, of whom 246 were above 
18, ana 374 under 18 years of age, kept them, 
on an average, 12J hours at work.' Mr. Sandfoid 
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calculated the whole children in cotton factories 
in Manchester at 11 , 600 . Now, what must be 
the effects in one town alone where 12,000 chit 
dren were on an average worked twelve hours a 
day ? He knew that it was impossible to exempt 
diem from the necessity of their condition, 
which subjected them to earn their daily bread 
by the sweat of their brow: but necessary as 
this was in the state and condition of society, it 
was incumbent on the legislature to see that 
tasks were not imposed on them which must in¬ 
evitably impair their health, weaken their frames, 
and paralyse their future exertions, (Hear, 
hear.) A paper had been produced by Mr. Sand- 
ford, which was intended as conclusive evidence 
against the bill. This was a return of the num¬ 
ber of children connected with the cotton trade, 
who attended a Sunday school. No part of the 
evidence had more disgusted him. The masters 
when asked what was the state of the school* 
answered, “ the children of the cotton facto- 
1 ics are in as good health as the other children, 
though they do not look as well.” / Hear, 
hear.) It was also said, that “ the cnildren 
from the factories come to school as early as 
the other children,, except in some of the even¬ 
ings of the winter months.” He was not insen¬ 
sible to the blessings of education; but after 
children had undergone 13 or 15 hours of bodily 
exertion, after excessive labour had drained from 
them every spring of action fiom which intellect 
or capacity could arise, was it not enough to 
fill the mind with disgust, to see them transferred 
to a writing master, to close the day ? Education, 
which was intended to be the greatest of bless¬ 
ings, was thus converted into a curse. (Hear, 
hear.) —It was also to be considered, that if a 
child were employed fifteen hours in a factory, 
the: was not the whole of its labour. None of 
them resided in the i^iil, but all lived at a greater 
or less distance from it; and they must add, 
therefore, to tiic hours of labour, the time taken 
in going to and coming from it, in all weathers 
and in all seasons. He called on the house to 
admit—for he required no evidence to prove— 
that it could not be requisite to the prosperity of 
.this country, that such excessive labour should 
be exacted of 12,000 children in one town. An 
hon. gentleman smiled when he said that he re¬ 
quired no evidence. But could no evidence be 
pi oduced? Was there no evidence before the 
house ? If evidence were required, he had only 
to refer to the petition which he had himself had 
the honour to present, signed by 30 medical 
gentlemen and 21 clergymen. The only an¬ 
swer that had been given to that evidence wAs, 
that one of the individuals was a most respecta¬ 
ble person, but so guileless and good-natured, 
that he would sign any thing that was offered to 
him. But was that man really misled by exces¬ 
sive kindness, who could think it cruel and in¬ 
jurious to employ 12,000 young children for 15 
hours every day ? (Hear, hear.) But the noble 
loid had taken tys principal stand on the impo¬ 
licy of inteifering with free labour, as it was 
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called. He had admitted, indeed, that, during 
this session, the house had in one instance in¬ 
terfered with free labour. They had abolished 
the practice of employing children in chimney, 
sweeping. (Hear.) By that interference the 
house had, in fact, decided the principle of this 
bill. It had declared, that neither the interests 
of trade, nor the humanity of masters, were a 
sufficient security for the proper treatment of 
children. Oh! but, said the noble lord, here 
is the difference. The one bill abolished, the 
other only regulates. But surely, if it were fit 
to abolish in one case what was insufferable and 
pernicious, it was fit in another to regulate what 
Was excessive and injurious. ( Hear, hear.) Evi¬ 
dence had been adduced to prove, that long 
continued labour in cotton-mills was most salu¬ 
tary ; according to that evidence, cotton-mills 
were among the most favoured spots on the face 
t>f the globe. ( A laugh.) He should expect 
from the hon. members who gave this fascinating 
description of the health of children employed 
in cotton factories, an application to parliament 
to establish cotton-mills for the purpose of more 
effectually providing for the health of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects. -(Hear, hear.) Amongst the 
instances which had been produced of the 
healthiness of cotton-mills, was that of a mill 
belonging to an hon. gentleman opposite. It 
was given in evidence, that, in this mill, 873 
children were employed in 1811, 871 in 1812, 
and 891 in 1813. Among the 873, there were 
only 3 deaths; among the 871, 2 deaths; among 
the 891, 2 deaths; being in the proportion of 
1 death in 445 persons. When this statement 
was shewn to sir Gilbert Blanc, he expressed 
his surprise, and observed, that if the fact were 
not stated by respectable persons, he should not 
believe it; and being asked why he distrusted 
it, he said, that the average number of deaths 
in England and Wales was one in fifty (in 1801 
there had been l in 44.) There were favoured 
spots certainly, Cardigan, in which the deaths 
were as l in 74; Monmouth, in which they 
were 1 in 68; Cornwall, 1 in 62; and Glou¬ 
cester, l in 61 ; yet in the cotton factories they 
were stated to be as 1 in 445! That elegant poet, 
Mr. Thomas Wharton, had addressed an Ode to 
Health. It began with these lines:— 

" Within what mountain’s craggy ceil, 

“ Delights the goddess Health to dwell ?” 

After having described the different spots in 
which it might be supposed she would be found— 
“ the tufted rocks” and “ fringed declivities” 
of Matlock—the springs of Bath or Buxton— 
among woods and streams—or on the sea shore 
—he is at last unable to discover her, and anxi¬ 
ously inquires, 

“ In what dim and dark retreat, 

“ The coy Nymph fix’d her fav’rite seat ?” 

Now, what would have been the surprise of 
the poet, if he had been informed, that this dim 
retreat was die cotton-mill of Messrs. Finlay and 
Ccf.at Glasgow? (Much laughter and cheering.) 
The salubrity of this mill appeared to be six 
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times as great as that of the most healthy part 
of the kingdom. This was the sort of evidence 
which had been brought to disprove the evi¬ 
dence of disinterested persons, of medical men, 
and even of persons who had an interest opposed 
to the measure before the house. The master 
cotton spinners of Ashton-under-Lyne, at. a ge¬ 
neral meeting, had declared that it was highly 
necessary that the hours of working should be 
regulated, though they preferred twelve hours 
a day ; they said, they were willing to confine 
themselves to that number of hours, but that 
others would not do it, and therefore they should 
be subjected to unfair disadvantages. The cot¬ 
ton spinners of Halifax had come to the same 
resolution. With all this evidence, and with a 
knowledge of the nature of the case, he was 
persuaded that the house would accede to the 
principle of confining the hours of labour in 
cotton-factories to eleven and a half. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Philips said, he felt much difficulty in 
contending against the humane and benevolent 
feelings of members, especially as they were 
raisea to an unusual ardour by the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman, and by the means for¬ 
merly used to excite and inflame prejudice on 
the subject. If cotton mills were such as they 
were represented, he should at once say, 
“ Sweep them away altogether.” He disclaim¬ 
ed any personal views or interested motives on 
this question. (Hear, hear.) Great pains had 
been taken to excite prejudice, and out of doors 
suspicion was at work on this subject. The 
manufacturers of cotton were objects of hosti¬ 
lity to the manufacturers of piece-goods, who 
were desirous of reducing the productive power 
of cotton manufactories, in order to increase 
their own exports. Amongst cotton-spinners 
themselves, too, there were jealousies and divi¬ 
sions. Some employed children, others em¬ 
ployed apprentices ; among the latter, the hon. 
bai onet, who brought forward the bill, had him¬ 
self been. Those who employed apprentices 
were under the regulation of an act of parlia¬ 
ment ; and they, conceiving that they were thus 
disadvantageous^ situated, in comparison with 
those who employed free labour, wished to re¬ 
duce the latter to their own condition. There 
was an impression created, too, that an act of 
parliament would reduce the hours of labour 
without reducing wages. It was necessary to 
mention these facts, to account for the petitions 
which had been presented in favour of the bill; 
and when it was also taken into account, how 
easy it was to procure signatures to any petition 
which purported to be for an increase of wages 
and a reduction in the hours of labour—how 
easy it was to procure signatures by private ex- 
parte representations, the petitions were not 
a matter of surprise. The advocates of the 
bill dealt in general assertions which it was dif¬ 
ficult to disprove, but which had been uniformly 
disproved when they had been founded on tan¬ 
gible statements. It was said that children in 
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cotton mills were inferior to other children—-1. 
in education ; 2 . in morals; s. in health. It had 
been proved in opposition to this, that the num¬ 
ber or children employed in mills, who attended 
Sunday schools at Manchester, was equal to that 
of other children; that their morals were as 
good, and it would have been strange if habits of 
order, industry and regularity had produced im¬ 
morality. As to their health, if the house, in¬ 
stead of looking to opinions without any facts 
stated in support of them, looked to the facts 
themselves, and to opinions founded on an ex¬ 
amination of them, they would find that the 
statements respecting their health were as de¬ 
void of truth, as those respecting their educa¬ 
tion and morals. Dr. Henry, Dr. Broadsworth, 
and Dr. Symonds, had borne evidence, that in 
hospitals there was not l in 12 from the manu¬ 
factories. Even in the female wards there was 
only l in 12. Mr. Ranson, an eminent surgeon, 
stated, that cases of white swelling ana de¬ 
formity were much more common to weavers 
than cotton-spinners, the latter being less ex¬ 
posed to changes of temperature. Mr. Morris, 
another eminent surgeon, had declared that, in 
the infirmary, cases from cotton factories were 
less numerous than from other trades. The 
right hon. gentleman’s representations were 
very far f rom being all of them founded on fact. 
The surgeon of the Manchester workhouse had 
declaied himself in favour of legislative inter¬ 
ference before he had examined into facts; but 
he had after a minute examination confessed his 
error, and had proclaimed the balance to be in 
favour of the cotton-factories. Those who 
knew Manchester, knew how difficult it was to 
get the medical men there to agree in the same 
opinion. Their disagreement there was prover¬ 
bial. (A laugh.) When he had mentioned to 
a friend Dr. Henry’s opinion, the reply was, 
“ You know that if Dr. Henry thinks one way, 

Dr.-is sure to think another.” (Hear, hear.) 

Many medical men, who had put their names 
to petitions, regretted that they had done so 
since they had made an accurate inspection: 
certificates, that the factories enjoyed good 
health, and were well ventilated, were signed by 
Drs. Henry and Hamilton, who had originally 
signed petitions for legislative interference. 
Medical men were now going through all the 
factories in Manchester, and all authorities were 
unvarying to shew, that the condition of the 
people in cotton-factories was better than in any 
other: this assertion was made on the most 
conscientious conviction. In other factories, 
the work and wages were irregular; in the cot¬ 
ton-factories both were uniform, and all were 
compelled to admit that the labour was light; 
they were therefore better clothed and better fed 
than others. The right hon. gentleman had ex¬ 
pressed incredulity at the very small proportion 
of deaths in the factory at Glasgow; but the 
ersons employed there were m the most 
ealthy period of life, and, therefore, there was 
nothing incredible in the statement. Mr. Sand- 
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ford’s evidence had been referred to, but the 
most material fact stated by him had been 
omitted, viz. that when five hundred persons at 
a Sunday school had clubbed a certain sum for 
their support in case of sickness, the sum drawn 
out in the year by those employed in cotton- 
mills was 2 s. 0id. the sum drawn out by the 
others, 3s. 1 d. for each. In one large factory, 
only 5/. had been received for poor-rates for the 
whole year; and in 1816, a year of the greatest 
distress, one factory had contributed 24/. to a 
soup society. The right hon. gentleman had 
complained, that the children were worse off 
and more under the control of their masters 
than apprentices; but that was not the case; 
they could now go home, and be attended to by 
their parents, an advantage which the proposed 
regulations would destroy. Taking children 
from their parents, and placing them under the 
control of others, had excited a great outcry in 
the discussion on the poor laws: it was equally 
impolitic in the present instance to attempt what 
never could and never ought to be effected. In 
a country like this, it was dangerous to violate 
the most perfect freedom of- arrangement be¬ 
tween wages and labour. It was not enough to 
act under the impulse of humane feelings alone. 
To real charity many things were essential, be¬ 
sides almsgiving, which, Wien indulged indis¬ 
criminately, provoked the very evils it wished 
to alleviate, and caused nothing but idleness and 
discontent. In the exchange between wages 
and labour, interference must have a most per¬ 
nicious tendency. The effect of interfering on 
behalf of the Spitalfields weavers had been to 
establish that manufacture in Cheshire. In 
Cheshire they were now petitioning for the 
same interference, and the result would be, to 
drive the manufacture from Cheshire also. The 
labour of cotton-factories was nothing compared 
with the labour of other employments, and yet 
the others, with every exertion, were hardly aole 
to procure a subsistence. Suppose in those 
cases any one were to say, “ Take care of your 
health; you will hurt your constitution; you 
will bring on disease.” Suppose a maximum 
of labour were fixed in other cases, the conse¬ 
quence would be, that the workmen would be 
starved into rebellion. The low rate at which 
we had been able to sell our manufactures on the 
continent, in consequence of the low rate of 
labour here, had depressed the continental ma¬ 
nufactures, and raised the English much more 
than any interference could do; and if the legis¬ 
lature interfered now, they would repress the 
English, and raise the continental manufactures; 
but if our produce continued to sell on the con¬ 
tinent, the increased demand must afford more 
employment and higher wages for our workmen 
here. The genera hours of work now wejre 
from twelve to twelve and a half. The ten¬ 
dency of interference would be, first, to in¬ 
crease wages—workmen would do less apd 
receive more; an increase of population would 
follow on this comparative case} and the increas* 
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ed competition for labour must in the end lower 
wages; while the temporary increase of price, 
consequent on a temporary increase of wages, 
would give the continental manufactoi ies a start, 
toy enabling them to sell at a lower price than 
ourselves, and thus by lessening our sale, lessen 
the demand for labour, while the demand for 
employment was inci easing. Messrs. I.ec and 
Holdsworth had reduced the hours of labour in 
their factories, and the people, instead of being 
better off, had been much worse off, and more 
discontented, and had withdrawn their subscrip¬ 
tion'from the sick-fund. Here, then, the very 
experiment had been made which the house 
wished to attempt. An hon. baronet had said, 
that there were no petitions against the proceed¬ 
ings of 1802 . But the factories of Manchester 
were as improved at that period as at the present 
day. And this improvement was not confined 
to one, but was common to all. Mr. Birley’s 
factory was very well conducted, whatever 
might have been said of it, and none could be 
found in which disease was prevalent. There 
was also a strong fact to shew that the factories 
of Lancashire were not inferior to any others. 
By the returns to the committee on the poor 
laws, the number per cent, who received 1 elicf 
in Lancashire was less than in any other county, 
except Cumberland ; the number was live for 
Cumberland, and- five and a half for Lancashire. 
In Buckinghamshire thirteen, in Wales seven, 
&c. The amount too of relief per head was less 
in Lancashire than in any other county except 
Cumberland, ioj. in Lancashire, 9 j. vJ. in Cum¬ 
berland ; and 20 j. or 26s. in some other coun¬ 
ties. These facts were incontrovertible, and the 
inference was, that the cotton spinners were 
well off. If the present principle of interference 
were to be applied, there was no manufacture or 
employment to which objections might not be 
made: the farmer was exposed to the inclem¬ 
ency of the seasons, and subject to chronic com¬ 
plaints. Mines were of all places the most no¬ 
toriously unhealthy, especially lead mines. Pot¬ 
teries were far from being salubrious; and the 
Speaker himself, sitting in that chair, went 
through more labour, in a single session, calcu¬ 
lated to impair his health, than the people in a 
well regulated factory endured for a whole year. 
Confinement, he would allow, must have an 
effect upon the complexion—it had in that 
house. They had not within their walls the 
ruddy complexion of the husbandman, except 
in a few instances. The temperature of facto¬ 
ries, whatever had been said, need not in geneial 
be above 63. Some fine spinning, indeed, re¬ 
quired 74 ; but not more than 700 people in the 
whole kingdom were employed at that tempera¬ 
ture. However, nothing could be done by inter¬ 
ference but mischief, and it was most dangerous 
to manufactures, by producing combinations 
amohg workmen. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen 
might cry hear! but he should conceive it his 
dtlty on all occasions to speak against combina¬ 
tions so destructive to ttye happiness and morals, 
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as well as the existence of the working classes, 
by being ruinous to our manufactures. A spirit 
of false honour was created which it was most 
difficult to cope with : the present bill held out 
a temptation to all such combinations by excit¬ 
ing petitions, and promising little work and high 
wages. But the house ought to know that these 
petitions were obtained by disorderly workmen 
meeting at public-houses, and forming them¬ 
selves into central committees. The purpose of 
those who petitioned for the bill was to reduce 
the hours in order to increase the wages of 
labour. This, certainly, would be the first of 
its effects. But he besought the house to con¬ 
sider where they would stop if they interfered 
in the present instance. Every other class of 
manufacturers would come forward with their 
demands, and the regulation introduced in this 
case could not be refused in others. The prin¬ 
ciple now introduced would extend to all. 
There was no peculiarity in the case of the 
cotton-spinners that did not extend to other 
manufactories. The linen and the woollen ma¬ 
nufactories would require a similar regulation. 
He had been in some woollen manufactories, 
and he found no other difference between them 
and those now under consideration, except that 
in the former a greater quantity of oil was used, 
and of corn se there was a much worse smell. 
With regard to the linen manufactories, there 
could be no reason why they should not be re¬ 
gulated as well as the cotton, except that in the 
latter case the yarn was exported, and in the 
former not, a distinction which might soon 
cease by such a violent interference with labour 
as the present bill would in principle authorize. 
Any person who considered the subject would 
see that the same abuses, if abuses existed, were 
to be found in all our manufactories, and, there¬ 
fore, that they ought all to be regulated on the 
principle which would admit an interference 
with one. 

Mr. tV. Bootle wished to say only a few words. 
His attention had been long turned to the sub¬ 
ject before the house, and he zealously supported 
the bill. The petitioners for its passing had 
great weight with him, and should have great 
influence on the house. Among them were 
found not only clergymen and physicians, but 
magistrates. The statements against the bill 
came from people whose interests were opposed 
to it, while those who supported it by their 
petitions and representations from without, 
could have no other interest to serve than that 
of humanity. The hon. gentleman spoke of 
the effect tnat the measure might have in in¬ 
creasing population, and creating paupers. This 
was an evil not to be dreaded, or, at least, was 
to be compensated by the good that it would 
prodyce. The 1800 petitioners who supported 
it were so disinterested as to give it their con¬ 
currence, though it might subject them, accord¬ 
ing to the views of the hon. gentleman, to an 
aaaitioBal rate for the poor. Much had been 
said about the danger of interfering with labour 
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as a general principle; but the house had al- nately, she proved nothing in his favour; he had 
ready during this session interfered with labour probably found that she could not reside in the 
in tlie case of the chimney-sweepers’ bill, factory with which the right hon. gentleman 
which had passed, as it were, by acclamation; had been connected. He contended, mat it was 
and therefore it ought, in consistency, to sacri- wholly inexpedient to legislate on a matter of 
fice the objections which were brought from this this kind—the remedy was worse than the dis- 
source. ease, for it would drive people from a healthy 

Mr. W. Smith said, that he did not wish to to an unhealthy employment. He regretted 
drive men to combinations, by refusing them a that the hours of labour were so long; but if 
lair reward for their labour, and as great a re- they were shortened, as Mr. Owen had done, 
duction of that labour as was consistent with the superiority of British manufactures on the 
the due interest of the master. He agreed with continent would be at an end. He cautioned 
his hon. friend in the great importance he the house against being run away with by a 
attached to our cotton-manufactures, but did not mistaken feeling of humanity, of which the 
think that he was right in his apprehensions of statute-book afforded too many instances. In a 
the injury which the present bill would produce great many cases the bill would compel the 
with regard to them. He concurred with him, master-spinners to dismiss all persons between 
generally, on the impropriety of interfering«ith the ages of 9 and 16 years, and those poor 
labour on indefinite grounds; but here was children would be thrown upon the world with- 
something tangible and definite, in regulating out means of support, for no poor-rate could be 
tire age at which persons might enter the cotton- competent to their maintenance. He insisted, 
factories, and the number of hours which they that children employed in cotton-factories were 
should work each day. Into the consideration more healthy than in many other employments, 
of what was the proper or the exact number of and referred to the evidence to shew that this 
hours he would not now enter. He would put was the uniform opinion of practical men : 
it generally, ought persons under the age of 12 theoretical speculations were comparatively of 
to be employed from is hours and a half to 15 little value. He put it to the house, whether, 
houi s a day in a cotton-factory; and was it not with the contradictory testimony before it, it 
injurious to their health and growth to be so was prepared to legislate upon the subject—to 
employed ? He did not object to the employ- regulate free labour, and to interpose between 
ment of children; but was it fitting that they father and child ? He believed that the hdn. 
should be confined to labour in a close manufac- baronet, the author of the bill, meant very well, 
tory, longer than adults in agricultural labour but that he executed very ill; he found no fault 
or in other healthy employments ? His hon. with his motives, but with his measure; he had 
friend had said, that the care of their children never heard of a bill so full of inhumanity and 
ought to be left to parents, who would not allow mischief, and should give it his utmost opposi- 
them to work longer than it was conducive to tion. 

their welfare; but, in using such an argument, Mr. J. Smith supported the measure, referring 
he had forgotten that the parents confessed their to the abolition of the slave trade, which, at 
inability of themselves to limit the labour, by first, by the planters, was called a measure of 
applying to the house in their petitions for the inhumanity and mischief, and yet was now ad- 
passing of the present bill. Much had been mitted to be one of the greatest blessings that 
said of the means employed to procure these had ever flowed from parliament. He contended, 
petitions, and of the representations put forth that the important allegation in the petition of 
to influence the decisions of the house. But the workmen of Mr. Owen had not been con¬ 
it ought to be recollected, that if representations tradicted, namely, that in the shorter time of 
were made on the one side, they were likewise work they were able to spin quite as much cotton 
mtfde on the other, and that, too, by persons as when they laboured a greater number of hours 
who had more weight than those unprotected in the day. (Hear, hear.) In supporting the 
individuals, and an apparently greater interest bill, he acted merely from motives of conscience 
to stimulate their zeal. The evidence of physi- and conviction, opposing the opinions of many 
dans and others, who having no personal interest most respectable individuals to whom he was 
to serve, could not be supposed to have a wrong under great obligations, and who had made 
bias, was in favour of legislative interference, many powerful representations to him. 

All the members of the faculty, from Machaon Mr. Robinson admitted that the question was 
down to doctor Solomon, would be found to surrounded with difficulties. Although, gene- 
declare, that children of the age alluded to rally, it was impolitic for the house to interfere 
could not, without injury to their health, work in regulating matters of manufacture and com-- 
so long in factories as children meant to be pro- merce; yet there were cases which set all general 
tected by the bill now did. rules at defiance. This was, perhaps, one of 

Mr. Finlay protested against the introduction those cases, and the first doubt he had felt upon 
of fresh evidence after the inquiry before the the subject was, whether it would not be neces- 
committee had closed. The right non. gentle- sary to carry the measure into other manufaf- 
man had brought forward a most extraordinary tures; but, upon this subject, the publications 
witness—the goddess of health; but, unfortu- circulated with so much industry appeared 
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fallacious. Before he made up his mind, he Mr. Grenfell was anxious to obtain some in- 
waited for this debate, and after a full and fair formation from the right hon. gentleman on 
discussion he was decidedly in favour of the another topic relative to the loan, upon which 
bill. (Hear.) One main fact operating upon his great uncertainty at present prevailed. The 
mind was, that in the cotton factories few men time was at hand for paying in 15 per cent, on 
were found much beyond 40 years old, which the new stock, and he understood that the Bank 
diewed distinctly that the employment was such refused to those who wished to transfer from 
as to be injurious to health and longevity. the 3 per cents., the favour of 60 doing unless 


The house then divided 

Ayes, 91 —Noes, 26. 

The house accordingly went into a committee, 
but 


in their own names. Now, it was well known, 
that many eminent merchants, and other indi¬ 
viduals, had large sums vested in the name of 
their bankers, and it was obvious, therefore, that 


Mr. Finlay protested against any farther pro- this regulation on the part of the Bank, must be 
ceeding upon the bill this night, after having productive of much inconvenience. What he 
been occupied in the discussion for so many was desirous of ascertaining was, whether the 
hours, and expressed his resolution to avail him- right hon. gentleman intended to support the 
self of the forms of the house to give the bill Bank in their adherence to this regulation ? 
every obstruction in his power. 'J'he Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that a 

Mr. Lamhton observed, that the objection as complaint of this nature had reached him shortly 


before he entered the house. The rule adopted 
by the Bank was, to require either the actual 
signature of the proprietor, or a letter of at¬ 
torney, to the exclusion of a mere representa¬ 
tion of a third party. It appeared to him that 
this principle was quite regular, as the subject 
now presented itself, but it might be expedient 
in the committee to frame some provision with 
a view of meeting this difficulty. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


to the discussion for a few hours, came with a 
very ill grace from those who were so indifferent 
about the laborious occupation of children for 
so many hours each day. {Hear, hear, hear .)— 

After some desultory conversation, it was agreed 
that the chairman should report progress and 
ask leave to sit again 

Loan Bill.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that as he understood 
an agreement had been entered into between the 
right hon. gentleman and the Bank, by which 

the Bank werd to receive 800/. upon each million HOUSE OF LORDS, 

of money deposited by the subscribers to the 

loan of 3 , 000 , 000 /. and 400/. upon each million luesday, April 28. 

of exchequer-bills, he wished to give notice, if Water Companies.] The Bishop of Chi- 
this information was correct, that he should cluster presented a petition of several of the 
oppose this arrangement as an extravagant grant, vestrymen of the parishes of Saint Giles in the 
without any foundation in justice or equity, Fields and Saint George, Bloomsbury, in the 
when the bill should come into the committee, county of Middlesex, retting forth, “ That 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed that having long experienced the evils of a mono- 
the committee was the proper stage for entertain- poly in the supply of water, the vestry 


ing that motion. It related to a distinct clause, 
which might, if it should be the pleasure of the 
house, be struck out, without prejudicing the 
other parts of the enactment 
Mr. Grenfell now wished to put a question to 
the right hon. gentleman on a point, with re¬ 
spect to which a great deal of doubt and some 
agitation had lately prevailed. It was desirable 
that it should be clearly understood, whether 
the subscribers to the loan would be at liberty 


the supply of water, the vestry and 
many other inhabitants of those parishes, did, 
in February, 1810, by petitions to the legisla¬ 
ture, and otherwise, render all the assistance in 
their power towards establishing in their neigh¬ 
bourhood a competition in the supply of that 
necessary article; and that by an act of parlia¬ 
ment soon afterwards passed, the company of 
proprietors of the West Middlesex Water¬ 
works were authorized to extend their works 
so as to supply those parish^ with water from 


to fund any part of their respective portions the river Thames; that with the view of pro 
according to their own convenience or discre- tecting the inhabitants of those parishes and 
tion, or whether no option was left but that of the public from another monopoly and its in- 

funding the whole, or none. ' " 1 . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that the question put to him by the hon. gentle¬ 
man was perfectly clear and intelligible; and 
he felt happy, therefore, in being enabled to 
give him an immediate explanation. The pro- 


jurious consequences, a clause was inserted in the 
said act, whereby the saic^ompany were restrain¬ 
ed from selling or disposing of the privileges 
or powers thereby vested in them, and were 
only to take and demand such sums as should 
be reasonable for the water supplied under the 


visions of the bill were certainly intended to provisions of the act; that, for the greater pro- 
secure to every subscriber the option of funding tection against fire, a clause was inserted in the 
either die whole or a part of the proportional said act, whereby the company are required to 
amount of exchequer-bills limited by the terms place upon every main-pipe in every square, 
of the original contract. street, and place, a fire-plug, and to deliver a 
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key thereof at every house and place where 
any fire-engine shall be kept; that the competi¬ 
tion thus established, however desirable in other 
respects, has, by repeated, and an almost gene¬ 
ral destruction of the pavements, for four years, 
been attended with much inconvenience to the 
ublic, and incalculable expenses to the in- 
abitants of those parishes, during which time 
a double line of iron pipes has been driven 
through the squares and principal streets, 
whereby the inhabitants thereof have, till with¬ 
in a few months last past, not only been served 
with a plentiful supply of water in any part of 
their respective houses at reasonable rates, but 
have also derived a double portion of protec¬ 
tion against the ravages of fire; that in the year 
1816a bill was introduced for uniting the interests 
and concerns of the New River Company and 
of the said Company of Proprietors of the West 
Middlesex Waterworks, but the alarming ten¬ 
dency of such a monopoly being apparent, the 
bill was rejected ; that it appears to the peti¬ 
tioners the said two powerful companies have, 
by private arrangement between themselves and 
another company, attempted to effect the pur¬ 
poses intended by the bill which was rejected ; 
that the West Middlesex Company have totally 
withdrawn their supply from those parishes, 
and it is understood that the York Buildings 
company will, in a few weeks, also withdraw 
their supply, wheieby the petitioners and the 
rest of the inhabitants of those parishes must 
(unless favoured by the aid and protection of 
the legislature) be supplied with water by (he 
New River company only, in such manner and 
quantities only, and at such rents or rates, 
however exorbitant, as the said company shall, 
from time to time, think proper to demand ; the 
petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that such 
protection and relief in the premises may be 
granted to them, as may seem meet.” 

The petition was laid on the table. 
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Tuesday, April 28. 

High Baiuff of Westminster.] The 
High Bailiff of Westminster came to the bar, 
and presented an account of his emoluments, 
pursuant to an order of the house of the ] 6th of 
March.—Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Northern Circuit.] Mr. M. A. Taylor 
presented a report of the select committee on 
the administration of justice upon the Northern 
Circuit, which was ordered to'fie on the table, 
and to be pi inted.—It was as follows:— 

“ The Select Committee appointed to consi¬ 
der whether any, and what steps may be neces¬ 
sary to be taken, to give to the Counties of 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and Durham, and town and county of Newcas¬ 
tle-upon-Tyne, the same advantages of Assizes 
twice in each year, as are now possessed by all 


Northern Circuit. (l'WtJ 

the other Counties in England and Wales, and 
to report their Observations. thereupon to the 
House; and to whom th<? Petition of the Mayor, 
Sheriffs, Citizens, and Commonalty of the City 
of Norwich; and also the Returns of the Calen¬ 
dars of the Prisoners, and of the Lists of Causes 
tried at the Assizes for the Counties before- 
mentioned, were referred ; have, pursuant to the 
Order of the House, considered the same ac¬ 
cordingly ; and have agreed to the following 
Report. 

“ Your committee, on referring to the dif¬ 
ferent papers laid before them by order of the 
house, find, that, for several years past, persons 
charged in the four northern counties with 
offences, not ordinarily falling under the juris¬ 
diction of the general quarter sessions, have 
continued in prison previous to their trial, for 
seven, eight, and nine months, and, in many 
instances, for a longer period of time; and they 
cannot but direct the immediate attention of the 
house to so great a failure in the administration 
of criminal justice. 

“ The return of causes of the respective 
counties, with the exception of that of West¬ 
moreland, mark a large and progressive increase 
of civil business. In the marshal’s paper at 
Carlisle, for the year 1814, no less than 80 
records were delivered, of which four only ap¬ 
pear to have been withdrawn; in the year 1815, 
61 causes were entered ; and the two successive 
years averaged not less than .50. At Durham, 
in the year 1816, they amounted to 51 ; and in 
1817, to 54. Northumberland (including the 
jurisdiction of the town and county of New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne) furnished, in 1816, 42 causes; 
for five of these causes special juries had been 
summoned, three of them were made remanets, 
and consequently went over for 12 months; 
in the following year 32 actions were entered, 
only one of which was withdrawn. As the 
Returns themselves are in their nature too volu¬ 
minous for publication, a short but accurate ab¬ 
stract is given in the appendix. 

“ Sucb being the actual state of business in 
these three counties, without a well grounded 
prospect of diminution, your committee cannot 
form to themselves any satisfactory reason why 
the trial of civil causes should be thus deferred 
within these districts, and the custom of holding 
only one assize in the year continued, sub¬ 
jecting the suitors to serious inconvenience, and, 
in some cases, to ruinous expense. The prac- * 
tice of bringing actions in other counties, now 
often resorted to, where they arc transitory, 
compels the attendance of witnesses carried 
from a considerable distance, kept at the cost 
of the respective parties, and probably at last 
dismissed without a hearing. 

“ It is clear, from the evidence heard before 
your committee, as to the pressure of civil busi¬ 
ness at York, that it is now with difficulty gone 
through, though a greater number of days is 
allotted in the summer, than was usual in pre¬ 
ceding years; and that, of late, two judges 
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have presided in the spring circuit: it will be 
found, that at the close of the last commission 
at that place, six special and three common 
jury causes were made remanetG, yet the court 
was occupied ten, twelve, or fourteen hours 
during the day. 

- “ At Lancaster, to a most heavy calendar, ar e 
added in general not less than 1 80 causes, in¬ 
volving in them, as may naturally be imagined 
from tne site and population of the palatinate, 
questions of the highest importance, as well on 
commercial as on other points. 

“ Looking, therefore, to all the circumstances 
which accompany this view of the subject, and 
considering it just, that these counties should 
not be deprived of those advantages which are 
possessed by all the counties within the United 
Empire, your committee beg leave to recom• 
mend, that such measures should be taken as 
would divide the present northern circuit into 
two soparate circuits, the one comprehending 
the counties of Westmoreland, Lancaster, and 
Cumberland, and the other including those of 
York, Northumberland, and Durham. No ob¬ 
jection could aiisc, under this arrangement, as 
to the attendance of an enlightened bar, foi, 
with the proposed alteration, there would still 
remain to each of" these divisions, as much, if 
not a larger extent of business, than is gene¬ 
rally transacted upon eec-ry other circuit in 
England. 

“ To cany this plan into its full execution, and 
to give it that weight and authority, which in¬ 
terests of such moment demand, your com¬ 
mittee aie of opinion, that the duties which 
belong to it, should only be intiusted to 
established judges of the land: whether the 
resent limited number of that highly respected 
ody will permit such an addition of labour, 
must be left to the fuithcr deliberation of the 
house; that head of examination not falling, 
as your committee appiehended, within the 
piecise limits of their instiuctions, they did not 
proceed to any regular course of inquiry which 
might embrace it, but in looking to the state of 
the new tiials before the Couitof King’s Bench, 
as connected with the noithern counties, it 
could not escape their obsei vation, that those 
who now administer the justice of the country 
have difficulties imposed upon them, which, 
with all their zeal and activity, they are in some 
instances unable to sui mount. 

“ Your committee, in adverting to the sub¬ 
stance of a petition from the city of Norwich, 
which was refeired to them by order of the 
house, arc called upon to obsei ve, that the in¬ 
convenience there sustained, horn the delay of 
the trial of prisoners, appeals to have bee iso 
great, that it would be highly expedient, for the 
sake of public justice, that some remedy should 
be applied to the evil; and that if it is the 
pleasuie of the house to lecommend, in what¬ 
ever way they shall think oest, an augmentation 
to the present number of the judges, such addi¬ 
tional judges might be most usefully and bene. 
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ficially employed in the respective courts in 
Westminster Hall, and in the regular tribunals 
of the country; by this means, an opportunity 
would be afforded of supplying the defect so 
loudly complained of" on the Norfolk anil Mid¬ 
land circuits, viz. of having only one judge on 
the Spring circuit to preside on the civil and 
criminal trials.” 

Ribbon Weavers.] A farther report of mi¬ 
nutes of evidence, taken by the committee of 
ribbon weavers, was presented, laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Officers Widows’ Pensions.] Mr. Lyttel¬ 
ton, in rising to submit his promised motion on 
this subject, observed, that he felt himself to be 
in a situation of considerable difficulty, in con¬ 
sequence of a late order containing a modifica¬ 
tion of the regulation which it was his object to 
have recalled ; but he felt still, that the question 
stood not meiely on grounds of generosity, but 
of strict justice to the army. He had, therefore, 
not thought it right to waive his intention of sub¬ 
mitting a motion. If a system of rigid economy 
were pi oved to be necessary in all branches, he, 
for one, was very ready to agree to it; but if 
it went to shock the common feelings of the 
country, then, what was not absolutely neces- 
saiy, was unjust. It was not the question, 
whether they were to be generous to the army, 
but whethei government ought to keep faith with 
it. After so or go years, or perhaps near a 
centuiy’s practice, ought the terms with the 
army to be altered in a way most galling to the 
feelings of individuals ? Was it not highly 
dcsiiable that good faith should be kept? By 
the wan ant which had been issued on this sub¬ 
ject, it appeared, that any officer’s wife who 
had become a widow since the 25th of Decem¬ 
ber last, was not to receive the pension allowed 
her accoiding to her husband’s lank, if she pos¬ 
sessed any annuity from government, or any 
other income equal to double the amount of 
such pension. A second Older had been lately 
issued, confining the operation of the rule to 
cases wheie the income might be quadruple to 
the pension, and exempting fiom it the widows 
of all officers at present married. But this modi¬ 
fication was by no means satisfactory. The 
total amount of widows’ pensions, including 
Ii eland, did not exceed 98,000/. and the sum 
allowed to each individual was compaiatively 
insignificant. The widow of a genetal officer 
leceived ic'o/. a-year—the widow of a colonel 
90/.—of a lieutenant-colonel 80/.—of a major 
70/.—of a captain sol .-—of a fiist lieutenant 40/. 
—and of a second lieutenant or ensign sol. Thus 
the widow of a general officer, il her income front 
othei sources amounted to 48 o/. was to have 
the pension of 120 /. denied her !* It was noto¬ 
rious, in the piesent state of society, that the 
condition of a gentlewoman could not be main¬ 
tained on so small a sum. It was with the noble 
fold (Palmetston), unquestionably, to offer bis 
tel ms of sei vice in future, as he might think fit, 
whether handsomely or unhandsomely, to the 
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army. But he must decidedly object to any re¬ 
trospective view of the subject. On that ground 
he objected to the application of the principle 
to unmarried men now in the army. He could 
mention specifically, that there was a stoppage 
fund in the aitillciy, which was supplied by 
officers, married or unmarried, for the widows 
of officers. In many icgiments benefit societies 
had been formed to secure annuities to the wi¬ 
dows of officers. Fiom noble motives many 
officers made great sacrifices, by insurance of 
lives and other modes, to provide for widows. 
Many marriages and settlements had been made 
by officers on the principle of calculating on the 
widows’ fund. If this fund were now to be 
reduced, people must say, “ Good God! is it 
possible that it is the officers’ widows’ fund that 
government rely on for the retrenchment of ex¬ 
penditure ? Is this to form the odious contrast 
between the way in which the civil servants of 
the crown, basking in court favour, are to be 
provided for, compared with the mode of pro¬ 
vision for the defenceless widows of those 
brave officers who have fallen in their country’s 
battles ?” The reason originally assigned for 
this regulation, appeared to him to be no reason 
at all. There was no ground for it, unless it were 
preceded by other important regulations in the 
first instance. When it had been said, that the 
measure wts recommended by the finance com¬ 
mittee, he had desired the noble lord to make 
that assertion good by referring to the reports of 
the committee. The noble lord could not then, 
nor could he now, shew it. lie (Mr. Lyttelton) 
did not think the subject was before the com¬ 
mittee, when the report was drawn up. lie had 
been told, indeed, that a very respectable mem¬ 
ber of the committee had put an extreme and 
almost imaginary case, as to the limitation of 
widows’ pensions ; as, for instance, in the case 
of the duchess-dowager of Northumbciland 
claiming the pension of a general’s widow. He 
expressed, not in a parliamentary sense, but his 
own individual opinion, that the committee pro¬ 
ceeded on the purest motives; but it should not 
be forgotten that, like other committees, they 
were chiefly gentlemen in the interest of mini¬ 
sters. Tories they were, and Tories they would 
be after all; and it was not probable that they 
would take steps to affect their friends in office. 
At first, the committee attended to the great 
officers of state. But afterwards ministers ne¬ 
glected what the committee suggested in seve¬ 
ral points, and had gone to other matters under 
the heads of compassionate list, bounty war¬ 
rants, and pensions for wounds. It might have 
been supposed that widows’ pensions would 
have been bi ought into consideration ; but they 
were not; theiclore, he must suppose, that the 
committee had them not in their eye. There 
was, it was tiue, a kind of general promise of 
renewing the consideration of these subjects; 
for it was clear that the committee made no re¬ 
commendation relative to widows’ pensions. 
With respect to the great sinecures, let it be re- 
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membered, that ministers acted entirely on the 
prospective principle, and what are called 
“ vested lights.” The noble lord too, had 
agreed that, as to Chelsca-hospital, no steps 
should be taken to reduce the pension of any 
one at piescnt in the army. The fact was, that 
the navy had long complained of the severity 
imposed by those limitations, and, therefore, 
the noble lord meditated, by the operation of 
this warrant, to equalize the two services! 
{Hear, hear.) The total amount of the money 
distributed in the exercise of this bounty was 
98,000/., the highest sum it had ever reached, 
at the period when our military establishments 
had been carried to an unexampled extent. It 
was impossible to estimate the amount of saving 
to be produced by this regulation at more than 
20 , 000 /. Was this a sufficient inducement for 
galling the feelings, or impaii ing the comforts, of 
so respectable and defenceless a class of per¬ 
sons ? The noble lord, in his argument for eco¬ 
nomy, appeared to have entirely forgotten the 
recently proposed grants to the royal family, 
grants which had been so happily obstructed by 
the virtuous resistance of some Tory members 
in that house. It was forgotten that one of 
those additional grants exceeded the whole 
amount of the saving projected by the regulation 
of which he complained. No instance could be 
adduced from any of the civil departments to 
justify it; the principle had never been recog¬ 
nized except in the case of the navy, where it 
ought to have been abated instead of being ex¬ 
tended to the military service. The effect of it 
must necessarily be to encourage improvidence; 
for it held out to the officer an assurance that if 
by frugality or industry he possessed himself of 
the means of providing in some degree for his 
widow and children, their claim on the public 
bounty must be surrendered. It operated there¬ 
fore as a direct tax on morality, disinterested¬ 
ness, and conjugal affection. The consequences 
to which it had a tendency to lead after the 
death of the officer also deserved consideration. 
The temptation to perjury and evasion was ren¬ 
dered very strong in the case of a helpless wo¬ 
man, incumbered, peihaps, with a large family, 
when by stating her actual means to be withm 
the limitation prescribed, a pension might be 
obtained. It was scarcely necessary for nim to 
say, that many instances of this nature were 
known to have occurred in the navy. He was 
not aware in what quarter this regulation had 
originated, but he did not believe it was either 
at the IIoise-Guards or the War-office. He 
was sure that it could not have received the ap¬ 
probation of the deserving prince who at pre¬ 
sent presided over the interests of the army. 
It was not difficult to conceive that the opinion 
of that illustrious person night be opposed on 
such a subject by his Majesty’s ministers, as a 
sort of proof how independent they were of 
royal influence. He doubted whether the nobLe^ 
lord, the secietary at war, had concurred in the 
propriety of its adoption; but, in other times, 
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such a circumstance would have led to his re¬ 
signation. The pretence of economy made but 
a bad appearance, when it was found that in no 
other respect was public economy consulted, 
and that no retrenchments were effected, where 
they were most loudly called for. He felt con¬ 
fident, that not only the feelings of the army, 
but the sense of the public was opposed to the 
regulation ; with regard to which, therefore, he 
should accept no compromise, but move for its 
total and unconditional revocation. {Hear, hear.) 
He concluded with moving, “ that an humble 
address be presented to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, humbly setting forth, that this 
house, being informed that his royal highness 
has been advised to issue the following warrant, 
viz.—“ George P. R.—By his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, in the name ana on the be¬ 
half of his Majesty: whereas we have deemed 
it expedient to revise the rules and regulations 
under which pensions are now granted to the 
widows of commissioned officers of our land 
forces, and to coniine such pensions to those 
applicants who shall appear, from the state of 
their pecuniary circumstances, to be proper ob¬ 
jects of our royal bounty; it is our will and 
pleasure, and we do hereby order and direct, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, that 
no pension shall be hereafter granted to the 
widow of any commissioned officer of the land 
forces dying subsequently to the 25th of De¬ 
cember last, who shall have any other pension 
from government, or whose annual income 
otherwise arising shall amount to double the 
rate of pension assigned to the rank of her de¬ 
ceased husband. Given at our court at Carlton 
House, this 17 th day of February 1818, in the 
fifty-eighth year of his Majesty’s reign. By com¬ 
mand of his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty. 
(Signed) Palmerston:”—“ This house doth 
humbly represent to his royal highness, that 
the pensions heretofore regularly allowed to the 
widows of the officers of his Majesty’s land 
forces, have never, within the memory of the 
oldest officer in his Majesty’s service, been 
practicallysubject to any such conditions as those 
expressed in the said warrant, and have been 
relied upon accordingly by the said officers as 
a certain and unconditional provision for their 
widows ; in consequence of which, many mar¬ 
riages have been contracted, and settlements 
made, in which the said pensions were calcu¬ 
lated upon by all the parties concerned, which 
parties will be irremediably wronged, and seve¬ 
ral of them grievously distressed by the opera¬ 
tion of the said warrant:—That the sale of 
commissions being officially permitted in the 
army, such transactions have been exceedingly 
numerous, in all of which the unconditional 
pensions have been taken into account, and it is 
morally impossible that the purchasers should 
fver be indemnified for the loss they will have 
sustained on the diiference between the price 
given for their commissions, and their value as 
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I reduced by the said warrant:—That many 
[ officers have laid out considerable sums in life- 
insurances for the advantage of their widows; 
and that, likewise, in many corps, funds have 
been raised, by subscriptions among the officers 
thereof, for the purpose of securing to the wi¬ 
dows of the officers of such corps certain small 
annuities, the benefit of which life-insurances 
and annuities will in many instances be wholly 
lost to the said widows if the warrant shall take 
effect:—And that this house, though deeply 
sensible of the necessity of curtailing the na¬ 
tional expenses at the present crisis, is yet hum¬ 
bly of opinion, that unless all other means of 
retrenchment are totally exhausted, it is no less 
irreconcileable with the justice, than unworthy 
of the generosity and humanity of the state, to 
restrict, by any conditions whatever, grants of 
such small amount, to persons peculiarly help¬ 
less, which grants have been nobly and dearly 
earned by the valour and conduct of the leaders 
of his Majesty’s intrepid and victorious troops: 
—That this house, therefore, doth humbly in¬ 
treat his royal highness to cause the said war¬ 
rant to be forthwith entirely revoked, cancelled, 
and annulled.” 

General Dalrymple seconded the motion, and 
traced the history of the bounty to officers’ 
widows to the reign of Charles II. At that 
period sooo/. was devoted to that laudable pur¬ 
pose. He had conversed with officers who had 
been half a century in the service, and who de¬ 
clared that they had always understood the libe¬ 
rality of the country to extend to a provision for 
their widows. {Hear, hear.) It was for the 
house to judge whether so small a saving was 
worth the loss of those grateful feelings which 
the soldier was accustomed to entertain towards 
the country in whose service he was engaged. 
It should be recollected that officers of the army 
were obliged to pay large sums for their com¬ 
missions, and in discharge of various necessary 
expenses; and that these commissions on their 
death became again the property of the public. 
The first regulation for interposing conditions 
to the receipt of widows’ pensions was issued 
by a warrant of the crown during the reign of 
Queen Anne, in the year 1708. By that war¬ 
rant, the applicants were required to make oath, 
that they had not a competency without them. 
This, however, was never acted upon, and pro¬ 
bably the victory of Blenheim, and the general 
success of our arms, had inculcated a sentiment 
not very favourable to its strict enforcement. 
A subsequent warrant, somewhat more liberal in 
its tenour, was issued under George I. in the 
year 1717. It ordered, that the widows of 
officers should have no other provision but their 
pension in England or Ireland, but made no 
mention of a provision from their husbands. In 
point of fact, it had remained a dead letter, no 
widow having ever been called upon to give an 
account of her circumstances. It was not surpri¬ 
sing, therefore, that the officers of the army 
should have relied on the continuance of the royal 
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bounty under the circumstances of recent times. 
The new regulation was not thought of till after 
those splendid triumphs which had undoubtedly 
cost the country great sacrifices; but it appeared 
to him rather an injudicious and inadequate 
means of repairing them, by a saving extorted 
from the small allowance promised to the wi¬ 
dows of those who had fallen in the contest. 
Loud cries of hear.) He was fully sensible 
ow necessary economy was in the present con¬ 
dition of the country; Dut he thought the pre¬ 
sent a vexatious test of it, when no similar limi¬ 
tations or exceptions were applied to other 
branches of the public service, whether the pen¬ 
sions had been earned or not. He entreated the 
house to consider the question upon its own 
merits, without reference to the case of the 
navy, and without entering into invidious com¬ 
parisons. It was sufficient to observe, that in 
the one sendee commissions were purchased, 
and in the other they were not. It was remark¬ 
able that the finance committee had not recom¬ 
mended this regulation ; the pensions of officers’ | 
widows were not even mentioned by them in 
their reports. He could not avoid thinking 
that, at the close of an arduous and successful 
war, the sovereign might have been spared the 
mortification of interfering with the liberality of 
his royal ancestors, sanctioned and supported 
as it had been by the annual grants of parlia¬ 
ment. ( Hear , hear.) 

Mr. J. Smith observed, that if the officers of 
the royal and horse artillery contributed a por¬ 
tion of their pay to the formation of a widow’s 
fund, it appeared to him that the late re¬ 
gulation could not easily be reconciled to the 
ordinary principles of justice. His attention 
had been directed for several years to the gene¬ 
ral condition and circumstances of officers’ 
widows, who, he thought, had a peculiar claim 
upon the sympathy of the country, being in 
many instances women of rank and education. 
The considerations of a moral nature which had 
been alluded to were also deserving of attention. 

Mr. F. Lewis rose for the purpose of explain¬ 
ing the part which the finance committee had 
taken with respect to this regulation. It cer¬ 
tainly did not originate with them, but there had 
been much conversation in the committee about 
it. Their inquiries had led them to a know¬ 
ledge of the extreme dissatisfaction which pre¬ 
vailed in the navy, as pensions were granted to 
their widows only where a specific case of ne¬ 
cessity appeared; whereas, in the army, the ap¬ 
plicant was not bound to shew that any neces¬ 
sity existed. The committee had, therefore, 
felt it proper that something should be done to 
remove the constant jealousy and heart-burning 
that prevailed between the two services; but 
they had left it to government to make any al¬ 
teration that might be deemed ju3t. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the regulation 
was not to apply to the widow of any officer 
now married, so that there was no breach of 
faith. Ilis hon. and gallant friend had shewn. 
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that from the earliest times the widow had been 
obliged to prove that she had not a sufficient 
maintenance left her by her husband; and, 
therefore, the principle of exercising the royal 
discretion in granting pensions had always ex¬ 
isted. With respect to the contributions to 
which the hon. member had alluded, they could 
in no case produce to the widow an annuity 
large enough to debar her from the receipt of 
her pension. One ground on which the issuing 
of the warrant had been recommended was, that 
it would be proper to equalize the two services. 
For that purpose, the regulations respecting 
the widows of officers in the navy were relaxed 
in order to place them on an equal footing with 
widows of officers in the army, and an order had 
been issued that very day limiting the amount of 
income. These regulations, he assured the house* 
gave no pleasure to those who had to enforce 
them. (Hear.) It was always a matter of painfjil 
duty for them to discharge. But the executive 
government were not to blame for any hardships 
that were supposed to exist on this subject. These 
were regulations for which the house must be re¬ 
sponsible. (Hear, hear.) They were regulations 
which had been forced on the government by 
the language that had been held on the opposite 
side on the subject of military expenditure. 
(Loud cries of heat* on the opposition benches.) 
The new regulation was in strict consonance 
with the spirit of the order of 1708; and, under 
all the circumstances of the case, he could not 
agree to the motion. 

Colonel Stanhope said it would be more con¬ 
sonant to the character of a great nation, which 
had been so ably defended by her soldiers and 
seamen, to give the pension as a reward of past 
services, ana not to make the widow come and 
plead in forma, pauperis. (Hear, hear.) If the 
widow s knew that it was a national reward for 
services, they would receive half the amount 
with double satisfaction. He was pleading for 
both services. It must be supposed that he had 
some professional partialities: but still he must 
state his belief, that the navy was the right arm 
of the country. (Hear, hear.) The two services, 
he thought, could not be assimilated—they were 
totally of a different nature; in the army it was 
allowed to make purchases, but that was not the 
case in the navy. He perfectly agreed that 
economy was necessary; but it was also neces¬ 
sary to provide for the defence of the country, 
and. it was due to our character and reputation 
to reward such services. Economy, no doubt, 
was highly desirable; but it was an economy 
that should diminish the luxuries of the great, 
and which never should contaminate itself with 
the crumbs that fall from the table of the poor. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Croker said, that originally, the fund out 
of which the widows of naval officers received 
their pensions was not furnished by the public, 
but was formed by contributions deducted from 
the pay of all classes of the navy. At present, 
indeed* of every hundred men on the books of 
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the navy there were only ninety-nine effective 
seamen; the hundredth was a fictitious man, 
called the widow’s man, the amount of whose 
pay went to the fund out of which the widow 
was paid, her pension. An Jion. member had 
made some observations on the word charity; 
but it must not be forgotten, that that was the 
word used in the chatter of George I. The 
first limitation was, tiiat no widow should re¬ 
ceive a pension who had other means to the 
amount of the pension itself. Notwithstanding 
that limitation, the fund was so small, that, in 
several instances, it was unequal to the pay¬ 
ment of the pensions in general. Similar regu¬ 
lations at that time attached to the army. All 
that the warrant stated in the army was, that 
the circumstances of the case should be inquired 
into. Formerly, the amount of the pension 
must be regulated by the fund. But, by Mr. 
Burke’s bill, the fund was destroyed, and the 
pensions came to be charged on the navy esti¬ 
mates. He had always considered that the 
army had, of late years, stood in a very dif¬ 
ferent situation from the navy; arising, princi¬ 
pally, from the circumstance of purchases be¬ 
ing allowed in the former. But the army stood 
in a much worse situation than the navy. When 
an ofiicer of the navy died, whether he was at 
the time on full or on half-p.iy, his widow became 
entitled to a pension. That was not the case 
in the aimy; but, by a regulation in lt;06, it 
was ordeicd, that the widows of officers who 
had served since 1793 should receive pensions, 
although their husbands lud died while on half¬ 
pay. He believed that one half, if not tliree- 
iouiths, of the officers of the navy nianied 
when they weie on half-pay. The house would 
understand what an inciease of pensions must 
arise in the navy on that account. Under 
these ciicumstances he enteitained great doubt 
whether a real assimilation could exist between 
the two sci vices. At the same time he was 
willing to admit, that it was a very complicated 
subject, and one which merited some inquiry ; 
and he owned that he should be glad to see, 
either by the investigation of the finance com¬ 
mittee, or some other means, what could be 
done in both services. {Hear, hear.) One of 
the most forcible arguments which he had heard 
was, that the army and navy were not in the 
same situation; the army paid for promotion ; 
the navy did not pay for it. Now he thought 
there should be some inquiry, whether it should 
be abolished in both sei vices, 01 in one seivice, 
or not at all. {Ileur, hear.) 

Mr. Calcraft said, that ne had now the honour 
to be a member of the finance committee; but 
not having been so formeily, he was no paity 
to the mcusuies which that committee had re¬ 
commend) il, nor in any wise answerable for any 
omissions with which they might be charged. 
With respect to what had been said by the 
ijoble lord, that his side of the house was re¬ 
sponsible for these regulations, because they had 
thought it their duty to press a saving in the 
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department of the army, he felt it propel to say 
a few words. And first he would say, that he 
could not restrain the expression of his suiprise 
at this declaration. The noble lord had stated, 
that they were amenable for a l egulation of this 
sort, emanating from tlio Prince Regent, over 
which they had no control. Did the noble lord 
recollect, that they had ever recommended a 
niggardly provision for the wounded soldiers ? 
{Hear, hear.) Would he point out in what 
speech delivered by him, or by any of his 
friends, it had been argued, that this was an 
item for economy ? {Hear, hear.) So far from 
having at any time wished to recommend such 
paltry economy (for so it was], he had expressly 
declared, that a proper provision for the widows 
of our brave defenders was a fit object for the 
royal bounty, and a proper subject for the con¬ 
sideration of the legislature. But now, it seem¬ 
ed, that when the noble lord, and those around 
him, could not defend the necessity of main¬ 
taining so large a standing force, they came 
forwaid and said, that those on the other side 
weie responsible for these retrenchments. The 
regulations in question were paltry and illiberal, 
and could not be defended. The army and 
navy were alike in nothing but in theii glorious 
defence of the country, and we ought to act 
liberally to botli of them. Pailiament had the 
means of doing justice to both parties, and it 
was with this view that lie, for one, had pressed 
upon the house the necessity of acting upon 
piinciples of economy. {Hear, hear.) Had not 
the officers in the army pui chased their commis¬ 
sions on the faith or these allowances ? lie 
should be soiry, after the very able manner in 
which this question had been opened to the 
house, and the ability with which it was sup¬ 
posed, to tiouble them with any further ob¬ 
servations; there could be no argument against 
the motion—iticstedon the purest principles. 
He would state, however, that he was much 
surprised to hear, that the country could not 
support the charge of these allowances ? But 
who were the persons that made that assertion ? 
They were those—and the country would not 
fail to notice it—that thought 7o,ooo/. or 
100 , 000 /. a-year, if given to the princes, was 
not more than the resources of the nation could 
provide; but who now maintained, that 20 , 000 /. 
a-year could not be afforded to the widows of 
those biave and gallant heioes who had fought 
for our protection, and whose valour, as mini¬ 
sters themselves had frequently boasted, had 
secuied the independence and tranquillity of 
Europe. (I.ouel cheering.) 

Mr. Wilberforce could not help encouraging 
the hope, that the noble lord would find himself 
compelled to accede to the motion. He thought 
that the noble lord, in referring to economy, 
had made a most unjust, unwise, and uncandid 
application. (Hear, hear, hear.) We ought to 
encourage every thing in our army that might 
tend to counteract that which was too natural 
to a military man—namely, to consider himself 
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merely a soldier, which too frequently produced 
dissolute conduct. He wished, that we should 
enable him to cultivate the private virtues of 
society, and enable him to act as becomes a 
father and a man. (Hear, hear.) Distinctions 
had been made between the army and the navy. 
For his part, he should like to shew a constitu¬ 
tional jealousy of both seivices; but still he 
considered that we were most indebted to our 
navy for protection. But both were entitled to 
our gratitude and support; and, therefore, he 
could not but hope, that the noble secretary, 
would, instead of looking whether there was 
any difference between them, accede to such 
measures as would tend to reward their services 
and exertions. We should give them as much 
as we could afford to give, and he firmly be¬ 
lieved, that the resources of the country were 
adequate to the accomplishment of the measure 
now under ccruider-mon. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
what had taken place with regai d to these pen¬ 
sions was one of those regulations which formed 
part of a gieat system of economy lecom mend¬ 
ed by parliament. (Hear, hear.) The house, 
he thought, would be aware of the arrangements 
of the army and navy having been the subject of 
annual complaint and annual discussion, and of 
what importance it was to be completely satis- 
lied of the piecise difference between those) 
bodies, which, in their respective situations, had 
so well fulfilled their duty to their country. 
The grants to widows were oiiginally elcemo- 
synaiy. They stood upon no grounds of light 
wh .tever. They proceeded fiom compassion, 
and were given as relief to distiess. It had now 
been considered expedient, with a view to eco¬ 
nomy, to impose some restrictions ; but if it 
should be the disposition of parliament to adopt 
a mote liberal line of conduct, he was sure he 
might answer on the part of the ministers of the 
ciown, that they would be willing to do every 
thing in their power towards that object. At 
the same time, he could not avoid mentioning 
the inconvenience of taking from the ciown the 
discietion it exercised on subjects relating to 
the ai my. The address appeared to him to be 
of too peremptory a nature, and would appear 
to dictate too much. As far as he could collect, 
there seemed to be a strong feeling in the house, 
in favour of rescinding the present resolution, 
and with a view to affect that object, he recom¬ 
mended the hon. gentleman to withdraw his 
notion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr .Lyttelton said, he had never heard the 
right hon. gentleman uttei any thing that had 
given him so much pleasure as the few words 
which had just fallen from him; and, in con¬ 
sideration of that pleasure, he should forbear 
from commenting on some observations that 
bad been made in the course of the debate. 
'File subject of his motion he considered the 
just claim of the auny. lie was most anxious 
that economy should be fairly exercised; but 
after what had passed, he should be sorry to in- 
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troduce anything that might appear like harsh¬ 
ness or opposition, and, therefore, he was willing' 
to withdraw his motion,or to qualifyit in anyway ■ 
that might seem most consistent with propriety. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
thought that the measure would come with a 
better grace from the crown. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, that if the right hon. gen- 
tleman would engage to advise the crown to 
rescind the regulation, he would withdraw his. 
address. (Hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought that,’ 
by what he had said, he had engaged himself to 
represent what he understood to be the sense of 
the house. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lyttelton then, with the leave of the 
house, withdrew his motion. 

Building of CnunciiEs Bill.] On the mo¬ 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer , the house 
went into a committee on this bill. 

After a minute discussion of several of the> 
clauses, the house resumed, the chairman re¬ 
ported progress, and asked leave to sit again. 

Cotton Facto iuhs Bill.] The house re¬ 
solved itself into a committee on this bill. 

On the clause that the operation of this bill 
should commence four months after the 1st of 
September next, or on the 1st of January, an 
amendment was proposed, extending the time 
to eight months. 

Mr. IV. Smith objected to the amendment. 
By such changes the effect of the bill might be 
entiiely frittered away. For the advantage, and 
by the intei ference ot the opposers of the bill, 
the hours of labom, at fiist proposed to be ten, 
were inci eased to eleven ; and now eight months 
were required instead of four by the manufac¬ 
ture! s, to piepare for the commencement of the 
operation of the bill. He strongly objected to 
such an extensive acquiescence with the wishes 
of those who had not only opposed parts of 
the measure, but the very principle on which it 
proceeded, and who, when they could not carry 
their point, exacted all that they could hope to 
succeed in attaining. 

Mr. Peel did not set* that the amendment was 
so unreasonable as it had been represented, espe¬ 
cially when it was considered that the bill was 
..likely to pass at a much later period of the ses¬ 
sion than had been at first contemplated. He 
thought eight months not too long for the manu- 
factui ers to alter their system of labour. There 
was another reason for the extension of the 
time. It was understood that the bill affected 
differently factoiies worked by water, and facto¬ 
ries moved by steam. This time might be em¬ 
ployed bythosc who used water to erect engines, 
as the latter would not suffer so much from the 
bill as the former. 

Mr. W. Smim suggested that this argument in 
favour of the amendment might be obviated by 
allowing only four months from the 1 st of Sep¬ 
tember next, for the factories dliven by steam to 
prepare for the operation of the bill, and afurthe* 
extension of 4 months for those driven by water. 
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Mr. Gordon concurred in the amendment, 
both because it was not unreasonable in itself, 
and because an agreement was a symptom of 
conciliation between the supporters and the op¬ 
ponents of the bill, the latter consenting on 
this condition not to urge their objections to the 
principle. 

It was then agreed to, that the operation of 
the bill should not commence till the 1st day of 
January 1819. 

The next clause was, that no child should be 
employed under the age of nine years. 

On which Mr. W. Smith proposed an amend¬ 
ment, to make the age ten years. 

The house divided— 

For the original clause . . . . 28 
For the amendment.11 

It was next agreed that no person under six¬ 
teen years of age should be employed in cot¬ 
ton-factories for more than eleven hours in a 
day. 

The other clauses were then agreed to, the 
house resumed, and the report was ordered to 
be received to-morrow. 

Pardons under the Great Seal Bill.] 
This bill was reported, and ordered to be read 
a third time to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, April 29. 

Officers’ Widows Pensions.] The Mar¬ 
quis of Lansdowne, in rising to move that cer¬ 
tain papers presented to their lordships respect¬ 
ing the pensions of widows of officers should 
be printed, stated, that it was not his intention 
to take any farther steps on the subject, in con¬ 
sequence of what had occurred out of the house. 
He had learned with great satisfaction, that the 
intention of abridging those pensions had been 
abandoned, and that it was intended to continue 
the allowances free fiom all deductions, which, 
if they had been made, would have had the ap¬ 
pearance of an unworthy niggardliness, and have 
been quite contrary to their lordships’ usual 
strain of feeling. He hoped that the pensions 
to the widows of naval officers would be put on 
the same footing as those of the widows of offi¬ 
cers of the army; and wished to know, whether 
the widows of naval officers, on the compas¬ 
sionate list, were still obliged, on receiving their 
pensions, to make an affidavit that they continu¬ 
ed single, which was a great hardship, and ought 
to be removed. He mentioned this, because he 
thought it might have escaped t.'ieir lordships’ 
notice: though, if the practice were to be altei ed, 
he should rather the amendment came from the 
side of government than any other quarter. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that the sub¬ 
ject would be considered with a view to further 
the wish expressed by the noble marquis. 
Whatever his individual opinion night be, as 
to granting pensions where the widow possessed 
•"other property, there could be no possible prin¬ 
ciple under which the navy ought to be on a 
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different footing from the army. The purchase 
of commissions in the army ought not to make 
any difference; for that was not a tax but a 
boon, and was no argument whatever for estab¬ 
lishing a difference between the pensions. 

The Earl of Rosslyn expressed his desire that 
the regulations of the two services in this re¬ 
spect should be alike, especially as the officers 
of the navy made contributions out of their 
pay. 

Lord Melville stated, that the contribution 
out of the pay of the navy did not bear any 
proportion to the value of the widows’ pen¬ 
sions ; the contribution was about s/. per an¬ 
num, for what at the insurance-office would 
cost 40/. However, this did not affect the 
merits of the case, and the pensions in the navy 
ought certainly to be on the same footing as 
those of the army. Such was already the case 
with the marines. 

The Marquis of Lansdonvne stated, that in the 
navy the unmarried officers all contributed. He 
was glad of the agreement on the other side, 
and should have moved for a return of the affi¬ 
davit made by widows, if the concessions made 
by ministers liad not rendered it unnecessary. 

The papers were ordered to be printed, and 
the house adjourned till Friday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , April 29. 

Copyright Bill.] Sir Samuel Romi/ly pre¬ 
sented a petition of Archibald Constable and 
Robert Cadell, of Edinburgh, in favour of this 
bill.—Referred to the select committee on copy- 
light acts. 

Irish Grand Jury Presentments.] Mr. 
C. Butler moved for leave to bring in a bill 
tor the more deliberate investigation of grand 
jury presentments in Ireland. lie stated, that, 
in making this motion, it was not his meaning 
to interfere with any measure which it might be 
the intention of a right hon. gentleman then 
absent (Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald) to intioduce, but 
meiely to render it necessaiy that the house 
should consider some measure of this desciip- 
tion during the present session. 

After a few words from Mr. Cooper , Sir J. 
Newport , Mr. Croker, Sir F. Flood, Sir C. Monk , 
Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Chichester, who severally 
recommended that some measure should be 
adopted on this subject, leave was given to bring 
in the bill. 

Journals of the House.] On the motion 
of Mr. Bathurst, a select committee was air- 
pointed “ to consider of the impel feet state of 
the General Index to the Printed Journals of 
this House, and to report their observations 
thereupon, together with their opinion as to 
the rate of remuneration for completing the 
same.” 

Loan Bill.] The Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer moved the order of the day for the house 
resolving itself into a committee on this bill. 

6 
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Mr. Grenfell was anxious to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of declaring, that, after all the considera¬ 
tion he had been able to apply to the financial 
arrangements contemplated by this measure, 
his opinion had undergone no alteration. It 
certainly furnished him with no reason for com¬ 
plimenting the right hon. gentleman on the feli¬ 
city of his late efforts. His principal object, 
however, in now rising was to give notice of his 
intention to move in the committee, to expunge 
the whole of that clause which allowed to the 
Bank a fee of 20 d. per 100/. on the loan of 
3,000,000/. subscribed in money, and 10 d. per 
cent, on exchequer-bills funded, conformably to 
the provisions of this bill. He was prepared to 
contend, that no adequate service was perform¬ 
ed by the Bank that could entitle them to such 
an allowance for their trouble in the manage¬ 
ment of these transactions. This was his opi¬ 
nion, even without reference to the amount of 
their gains in other respects, arising from their 
dealings with the public. He had flattered him¬ 
self, that the entire subject of the accounts ex¬ 
isting between the public and the Bank would 
have been investigated by the finance commit¬ 
tee, and that some important recommendations 
would have resulted from their labours. Since 
this was not the case, he felt it incumbent on him¬ 
self to embrace every opportunity of taking up 
the question, as it were by piecemeal, and of 
suggesting such variations as appeared to him to 
be expedient, in the measures that were suc¬ 
cessively introduced as connected with this 
subject. 

Mr. J. P. Grant observed, that as the present 
was probably the only occasion that would pre¬ 
sent itself or entering into the general merits of 
the right hon. gentleman’s plan of finance, he 
would shoitly state his objections to some of its 
details. He must at the same time express his 
surprise at finding that the right hon. gentleman 
was, for the fourth time since the conclusion of 
peace, about to borrow to an immense amount, 
in order to carry on the service of the year. By 
the present plan, a sum of 14 , 000 , 000 /. was to be 
raised by loan; the whole revenue,after discharg¬ 
ing incumbrances, not exceeding 6 , 700 , 000 /., or 
about a third of the whole expense of our estab¬ 
lishments. The means by which the sum was 
raised consisted in the prolongation of the ex¬ 
cise war-duties, annual taxes, and the lottery. 
This, then, was the extent of the actual re¬ 
sources of the country; and yet the right hon. 
gentleman had not thought proper to state any 
thing to the house with regard to the measures 
he contemplated in future, or as to the prospect 
of our being under the necessity of still pro¬ 
ceeding in the same course. The only means 
upon which the right hon. gentleman seemed to 
rely for discharging the interest of these new 
loans, was by diverting to diat purpose the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sinking-fund. He could not con¬ 
ceive what was the use of keeping up a fund of 
redemption, when a larger sum was annually 
added to the debt than the amount reduced by 
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its operation. If an individual were thus to act 
in the management of his private affairs, his con¬ 
duct would oe considered as little less tha n i n . 
sane. If he redeemed as many annuities a$ he 
granted, and the amount was thus fairly balanced, 
still he would be at the expense of paying for 
agency. Of this new loan of 14 ,000,000/. the 
right non. gentleman had not informed the house 
how the sum of 1 1,000,000/. was to be raised; 
but he presumed it was by a new issue of ex¬ 
chequer-bills. Thus, then, we had a loan of 
3,000,000/. subscribed in money, credit taken for 
1 1,000,000/. in exchequer-bills, and the interest 
upon both to be supplied from the sinking-fund, 
that interest being considerably higher than the 
market rate. What could be the object of all 
this complicated machinery, except to throw a 
veil, and a very thin veil it was, over the real 
situation of the country ? In hia opinion, the 
best way of meeting the danger was, to expose 
it fairly; not tor the purpose of inspiring fear, 
but of imparting confidence. He thought it 
necessary to offer these few remarks, because the 
right hon. gentleman held out no prospect to 
the country of any improvement in its financial 
circumstances, or of the future adoption of 
sounder principles of policy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it ap¬ 
peared to him, that the objections of the hon. 
and learned member to the mode of raising the 
supplies for the public service, during the last 
three or four years, resolved themselves into a 
disapprobation of the increase of funded debt: 
but it was to be recollected, that the house had 
rejected one plan of finance which he had sub¬ 
mitted for the purpose of preventing this evil, 
and he knew of only two modes of providing 
the requisite supplies—borrowing and direct 
taxation. During the last three years there had 
been an increase of the unfunded debt to the 
amount of 18,000,000/.; but, within the same 
period, there had been cancelled a sum of 
15,000,000/. of capital debt, and considering 
the difference of the money price of stocks 
since that time, and taking every thing into ac¬ 
count, it would be found at the end of the year, 
that there was a saving to the nation of 
40,000,000/. In the case of a private gentle¬ 
man, therefore, who added 10 , 000 1 . a-year to 
his debts, for three years successively, and in 
the same period redeemed 60,000/., he did not 
think it could be said that there was any unpros- 
perous course of proceeding. By the present 
plan, although a fresh issue of exchequer-bills 
would be thrown into circulation, a very large 
amount would be withdrawn, and converted 
into stock. At the end of the year he calcu¬ 
lated that the result of the accounts would shew 
a reduction of the funded debt to the extent of 
15 , 000 , 000 /., and of the unfunded, to that of 
all the addition which it was now receiving. 

The house then went into a committee on the 
bill, and the Chairman put the question on the 
clause respecting the allowance to the Bank; for 
management. 
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Mr. Grenfell rose to move the omission of 
this clause. He thought it right to preface his 
amendment, by acquainting the house with the 
exact nature of the service for which remunera¬ 
tion was to be granted. It consisted simply in 
this : the Bank received the deposit of the sub¬ 
scribers to the new stock, for which they gave 
receipts, which receipts they afterwards inscrib¬ 
ed into the books of the new stock. They 
also took the trouble of calculating the discount 
on early payments, and this was the whole of 
the service rendeied to the public, for which 
they were to be lecompensed by a fee amount¬ 
ing to 800/. on every million of money subscrib¬ 
ed, and 400/. on every million of exchequer-bills 
funded. Now, when the committee adverted 
to the enormous profits derived by the Bank 
from the public balances deposited in their 
hands, and recollected the very high rate at 
which they were paid for managing the public- 
debt, he thought they would agree with him, 
that the Bank might have been reasonably ex¬ 
pected to pel form this service for nothing. He 
held in his hand a statement of the amount of 
fees received by them, upon the different loans 
contracted for during the last 17 years of the 
war, and the committee would be astonished to 
learn that it was no less than 324 ,ooo/. paid out 
of the national puise for this trifling and insig¬ 
nificant service. {Hear.) He stated this in r the 
presence of an hon. director, who would correct 
him if he should be mistaken in his representa¬ 
tion. One observation or two he must now 
make with regard to the wouling of this clause. 
The fee in question, he had reason to believe, 
was originally given to the chief clerk or ac¬ 
countant, as a compensation for his private 
tiouble. This, however, was when loans were 
comparatively small; for, as they began to swell 
in amount, the Bank seemed to think it was 
better to put it into their own pockets. He 
must on this occasion repeat what he had before 
frequently stated, that the only advantageous or 
effectual mode of investigating the transactions 
between the public and the Bank, was by direct¬ 
ing the inquiries of the finance committee to 
this subject. He had always understood that 
the object of appointing that committee was the 
examination of every branch of the public ex¬ 
penditure. {Hear, hear.) What had fallen from 
different members of that committee had also 
justified him in expecting that their attention 
would have been directed to that now under 
consideration. He should, therefore, on an early 
day, endeavour to persuade the house to appoint 
another committee for this specific purpose. 
The total amount of the charge for managing 
the present loan was 13,200/. a part of which, 
as he had already stated, applied to the deposit 
of exchequer-bills, this being the very first time 
that any charge of this nature had been made. 
What was the motive or the ground for now 
making it he could not conceive, but he thought 
it Jus duty to move for the omission of the 
entire clause. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he entirely agreed with the hon. gentleman 
in thinking that the accounts between the govern¬ 
ment and die Bank formed a very proper subject 
for the investigation of the finance committee. 
The inquiry had been delayed only in conse¬ 
quence of certain arrangements, with the pro¬ 
gress of which it would have interfered. He 
could not consider the objections of the hon. 
gentleman, with respect to the clause in question, 
well founded, or justly applicable to a charge 
which had been uniformly made almost from 
the period of the revolution. Allowances had 
been always paid for the management of public 
loans; and had been larger when they were 
conducted by the South Sea Company. The 
Bank did not merely act as receivers for the 
public, but as judges of the accuracy of the 
whole transaction. He objected, therefore, to 
the amendment, on the ground of immemorial 
usage, and as not preceded by any formal in¬ 
quiry or recommendation. It was true, in ordi¬ 
nary cases, that no allowance had been paid 
on exchequer-bills, because they were always 
carried to the exchequer-bill office for the pur¬ 
pose of being funded, and the Bank had no 
concern in the transaction. The present plan 
consisted of a complicated system for the crea¬ 
tion of a new stock, by means of funding ex¬ 
chequer-bills. The trouble and responsibility 
on the part of the Bank were much increased 
by the nature of this operation. In addition to 
all the care required in the management of an 
ordinary loan, they had to keep the accounts of 
the new stock, imposing upon them a consider¬ 
able immediate and annual expense in the open¬ 
ing of a new office, and the employment of an 
additional number of clerks. The allowance 
might have been enlarged by applying the same 
measure to the whole of the new stock, but to 
this he had objected, and the sum payable on 
exchequer-bills was only one half of what was 
payable on the loan of 3,000,000/. 

Sir J. Newport complained, that the effect of 
this complicated arrangement was to prevent 
competition, and to throw the whole transaction 
into the hands of jobbers. The right hon. 
gentleman, he was convinced, might, by an open 
Joan, have made a much better bargain for the 
country. As it had been conducted, he had 
been obliged to alter and modify his terms, 
according to the dictation of the Stock-Ex¬ 
change. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that whether a moie open loan would have been 
better or not in some respects, the charge in 
that case for management would have been con¬ 
siderably greater. With regard to the right 
hon. baronet’s observations on the subject of 
the jobbers of the Stock-Exchange, and the in¬ 
fluence cxeicised by them on the conditions of 
the loan, he could fairly state that there never was 
an operation of this nature effected more com¬ 
pletely in defiance of their endeavours. {Hear, 
hear.) lie did not wish to speak injuriously, 
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but the whole difficulty which had been ex¬ 
perienced proceeded from the machinations of 
that class of persons. The modifications which 
had been introduced into the original proposals 
had not increased the charge to the public a 
single shilling; on the contrary, they had caused 
upon the whole transaction some diminution of 
incidental expense. 

Mr. J. P. Grant asked, whether the whole 
expense attending an open loan would not have 
been less than what was incurred by the present 
complicated plan ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not be¬ 
lieve it would have been possible to have nego¬ 
tiated an open loan, without a considerable 
augmentation of the whole charge. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that the right hon. 
gentleman had stated, that this was a charge 
established by immemorial usage. Now, if this 
charge were founded on any thing like equity 
or justice, let it remain : but it antiquity only 
could be urged in its favour, he, lor one, should 
object to it. Did not the right hon. gentleman 
know, that at the me of 34 millions, thei e would 
be a permanent charge of 10,000/. per annum 
on the country ? This was a charge contrary to 
every principle of justice, moderation, and 
equity ; nay, he would say, that it was strongly 
indicative of that rapacity which bad long 
characterized the whole of the transactions of 
the Bank.. The term ‘ rapacity’ might appear 
harsh to some, but it was an expression which 
lie had borrowed from a lamented friend, a great 
ornament of that house (Mr. Horner), and he 
could use no other word on this occasion. 
(Hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the hon. member had fallen into an error. He 
had stated, that the charge to the countiy would 
be lo,ooo/. per annum; but, as 27 , 000,000 of 
stock would be cancelled, on which the Bank 
would lose their charge, the increase would be 
only 2 , 000 /. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he did not understand this 
aigument. It was tiue, that 27,000,000 of 3 
per cents, would be converted into 27,000,000 
of 3] per cents., on which there would be no 
charge; but, then, there was to be funded 
27,000,000 of exchequer-bills, which were equal 
to 34,000,000 of stock; and calculating them 
at 300/. a million, it was evident that the Bank 
must receive something like 10 , 000 /. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rather be¬ 
lieved that he was wrong in his former statement. 
(Hear, hear.) lie had mistaken the 27,000,000 
of exchequer-bills for stock. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Banhej entirely agreed with his hon. 
friend that the allowances made to the Bank 
ought to be investigated, and moie particulaily 
the commission to be granted them in the pie- 
sent instance; but he did not think that the 
finance committee possessed sufficient powers 
for that purpose. 

The committee then divided on the clause;— 
Ayes, 46— Noes, 31. 
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! Mr. Grenfell then moved, that the chairman 
! should leave the chair, and report progress. 

The committee divided:— 

Ayes, 25 —Noes, 44. 

The other clauses were then gone through, 
the house resumed, and the report was ordered 
to be received to-morrow. 

Rewards on Conviction Bill.] Mr. Ben- 
net moved, that the house should resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole house on this 
biU. 

Mr. Speaker having left the chair, the several 
clauses were gone through. 

The house resumed, the report was received, 
and ordered to be taken into further considera¬ 
tion on Monday next. 

Pardons under the Great Seal Bill.] 
This bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Cotton Factories Bill.] The report of 
this bill was received, and the bill ordered to be 
read a third time to-morrow. 
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Thursday, April 30. 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.] Sir 
G. Clerk presented a petition of commissioners 
of supply of Edinbu.gh against this bill. 

The Lord-Advocate said, that Scotland was 
much indebted to the noble lord who had taken 
so much pains in bringing in the bill, against 
which, he believed, much unnecessary clamour 
had been excited. He had no objection to 
postpone the consideration of it. 

I.oi d A. Hamilton said, that the sense of the 
country in Scotland was never more clearly ex¬ 
pressed than it was against this measure. 

Lord Binning sain, that when the bill came 
to the second reading, he should endeavour to 
explain his views more fully: but he must deny 
the assertion of the noble lord, as to the general 
opposition to the measure in Scotland. He 
would admit that a prejudice had prevailed 
against it to a coasiderable degree; but there 
was a growing feeling in favour of some measure 
on this important subject. 

The petition wai ordered to lie on the table. 

Imprisonment for Debt (Scotland).] 
Mi - . Finlay rose t» move for a return of the 
number of prisone - s confined for small debts 
in the several prisois of Scotland. He stated, 
that, in Glasgow abne there were last year 93 
persons confined or sums under one pound. 
It was easy to coneive what misery and distress 
this must occasion. The associations unavoid¬ 
able by such imprisonments produced the 
greatest evils to the individuals. The whole 
number of person? thus confined in all the pri¬ 
sons of Scotland amounted, he had reason to 
believe, to several lundreds, and those confined 
for sums under 5/. lmountcd to some thousands. 
They were not cnitled to any allowance until 
ten days after tlier committal, and then' each 
prisoner received mly 4 d. per day. Yet the 
creditor could not commit one of them, without 
expending ioj. n*r could the debtor be re- 
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leased without paying 6u He was unwilling 
to trespass on the time of the house, and admit¬ 
ted that there were difficulties in the way of a 
complete remedy. But the knowledge and 
wisdom of learned gentlemen might arrive at 
the desired object. He should conclude by 
moving for the following accounts, l. “ Shew¬ 
ing the number of persons imprisoned in the 
different prisons in Scotland during three years 
preceding the 31st December 1817, for debts 
not exceeding one pound. 2. Of persons so 
imprisoned for debts exceeding one pound and 
under three pounds, also above three pounds 
and not exceeding five pounds ; distinguishing 
the number in each class 60 confined for any 
period exceeding one month, three months, and 
six months, respectively. 3. Shewing when the 
prisoners became entitled to their legal aliment, 
together with the amount thereof in the highest 
ana lowest cases.” 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that some years back 
a similar inconvenience existed in this country. 
Persons imprisoned under decrees of courts of 
conscience had remained in confinement for 
many months. Having turned his attention to 
that subject, he had the honour to propose an 
act to the house, which was afterwards passed, 
to afford relief, and he begged to recommend 
its provisions to the notice of the hon. member. 

Mr. IV. Smith hoped that gentlemen would 
turn their attention to subjects of this nature. 
If there was any general defect in the system 
of our laws, he thought it would appear to exist 
in a kind of exclusive regard to property, rather 
than to life and liberty. He wished tne latter 
to be more fully considered. 

The accounts were ordered. 

Country Bank-Notes Biel.] The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer rose For the purpose of 
calling the attention of the house to the subject 
of a notice which stood at present for Monday 
next. As it was not his intention to carry that 
notice into effect, it might be most convenient 
to move at once that the order be discharged. 
He alluded to the order for the first reading of 
the bill for better regulating the circulation of 
country bank-notes. {Hear, tear, from the op¬ 
position.^ He was the more desirous of making 
a timely intimation of the intentions of govern¬ 
ment to postpone this measure, as he had already 
laid before the house the vrws and opinions 
which had induced them to entertain it. It was 
proper at the same time to stae, that it was only 
abandoned for the present, from a belief that 
some modifications were necessary, and in the 
apprehension that the discutsions to which it 
might give rise could not be brought to a close 
during the present session. IHear.J 

Sir M. W". Ridley congratulated the house on 
the determination of his Majtsty’s ministers to 
relinquish this measure for the present. He 
entreated the right hon. genthman, however, if 
he valued the tranquillity of he country, not to 
lfcave the smallest ground for raising an expec¬ 
tation that a similar measure would be brought 
forward at any other period it was of the 
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highest importance to quiet the alarm which 
prevailed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he had already announced his intendon of 
introducing some similar measure, at a future 
period. 

Mr. Tierney wished distinctly to understand 
whether the measure was postponed, merely 
from a consideration of time, and because it 
could not be thoroughly discussed during the 
present session. The house had been put in a 
certain degree in possession of the right hon. 
gentleman^ plan; but another meeting having 
taken place at his house, between himself ana 
those immediately interested in it, it was with¬ 
drawn, for no better reason that he could con¬ 
ceive, than that it would offend many, and pre¬ 
judice a particular cause, at the next general 
election. {Hear, hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh deprecated the practice of 
assigning motives, according to the fancy of any 
honourable member, upon the introduction or 
postponement of important public measures. He 
could not admit the propriety of such observa¬ 
tions, and much less the justice or fairness of 
putting the least charitable construction on every 
proceeding of the government. If the right 
hon. gentleman realty thought such a practice 
calculated to produce an effect, it would be wise 
in him not to exercise it so frequently. 

Mr. Brougham trusted that the country ban¬ 
kers would fairly understand how their interests 
were affected by the present situation of this 
question. It had been distinctly acknowledged 
that the principle of the measure was not aban¬ 
doned, but was to be again brought forward in 
a shape somewhat different. He entertained not 
the smallest doubt that a similar measure would 
be introduced after the next election, and when 
circumstances would be more favourable to its 
success. 

Sir J. Graham was glad to hear that the mea¬ 
sure was to be postponed, although his satis¬ 
faction was much diminished by the probability 
of its revival the next session. lie believed its 
tendency to be very injurious to credit, and to 
the means of securing the regular payment of 
taxes. He had conversed with many enligh¬ 
tened persons on this subject, and he had not 
met with one who did not express his disap¬ 
probation of it. It had already materially shaken 
confidence in the country, and caused a consi¬ 
derable run on several banks. He had no in¬ 
terest in any country bank, but he entertained 
a most unfavourable opinion of the measure, 
and wished to hear that it was entirely relin¬ 
quished. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he should not fail to take the earliest op¬ 
portunity of informing the house what were the 
ultimate intentions of iiis Majesty’s government 
in reference to this subject. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he understood that the 
country bankers at a meeting, at lord Liverpool’s 
yesterday, had fairly stated, that their objec¬ 
tions were to the principle of the bill, and that 
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no time or modifications would reconcile them 
to it. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that as he was one of 
the few members of the house who had been 
present at the meeting between the right hon. 
gentleman and the country bankers, he felt it 
right to state, that the utmost attention was paid 
to their representations, and every disposition 
shewn to inquire fully into the merits of the 
question. But there was not one individual 
banker present, who did not protest against the 
principle, as inconsistent both with their interest 
and their character. 

Mr. Lyttelton bore similar testimony to the 
dissatisfaction and alarm which the introduction 
of this measure had excited among the bankers 
in that part of Worcestershire with which he 
was chiefly connected. He had received the 
strongest remonstrances against its progress 
through the house, and doubted not that this 
was tne case with many hon. members. It was 
desirable that facts of this nature should be 
stated, that the right hon. gentleman might per¬ 
fectly know the sentiment universally enter¬ 
tained respecting designs which he had so im¬ 
perfectly communicated. 

Mr. F. Douglas observed, that, in future, 
when the right hon. gendeman had a measure 
to introduce affecting the interests of a large 
body of individuals, it would be as well to con¬ 
sult them previously, instead of taking that 
step after he had announced his measure, and 
yielding after he had tried the temper of the 
house. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the house was not 
fairly treated, by being left in ignorance of the 
reasons that had induced the right hon. gentle¬ 
man to withdraw a measure which he had pre¬ 
viously introduced to their consideration. The 
right hon. gentleman had since communicated 
with persons engaged in the trade to which his 
new regulations were intended lo apply; but of 
what passed on that occasion the house knew 
nothing. It was possible that he (Mr. Tierney) 
might be friendly to the plan, and that the ob¬ 
jections of the country bankers were founded 
only on their private interests or convenience. 
As the matter now stood, the circulation of 
country paper must be conducted under a full 
assurance that a similar measure would be 
brought forward at some future time. The 
bankers must feel a sort of horror at this state 
of alarm and apprehension, which would ne¬ 
cessarily leave them without any means of know¬ 
ing how to regulate their issues or their pay¬ 
ments. When he coupled this consideration 
with that of the general state of the currency, 
the proposed postponement appeared to him to 
be one of the most mischievous conceits that 
ever entered the head of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer believed this 
to be the first time that any member of the house 
had been called on to state his reasons for post- 
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^ 01 ' withdrawing any measure of which- 
merely given notice, or which he had 
obtained leave to introduce. He was ready to 
admit that many arguments had been urged at 
the meeting alluded to against the principle of 
his intended bill. They had not, however, 
produced any change of his opinion, and he 
thought some additional modifications would 
remove every fair ground of objection. 

The order for reading the bill a second time 
on Monday was then discharged; after which, 
it was ordered to be read a second time this day 
two months. 

Artillery Drivers.] Mr. Bennet again 
called the attention of the house to the unequal 
provision made for the officers of the corps of 
artillery-drivers, and moved an address to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, “ that he 
would be graciously pleased to direct the pay¬ 
ment of the sum of 3,504/. to the officers of the 
eight troops of the royal artillery drivers, being 
the difference between the full ana half-pay, and 
to assure his Royal Highness that this house will 
make good the same.” 

Mr. R. Ward objected to the motion, on the 
round that no expectation of such a reward 
ad ever been held out by the board of ordnance, 
and that the officers in question were in the 
commissary service, and were disabled by their 
commissions to exercise any military command. 
If justice went on the side of the persons for 
whom the hon. gentleman had made his motion, 
in God’s name let it be granted. Endeavours 
had been made that arrangements should be 
come to on the subject; but it was found to be 
impossible, on account of the general rules which 
governed the army. The commander in chief 
had found that to grant such a boon as thia 
would create the greatest discontent. The mas¬ 
ter-general, however, had consented, that asthese 
officers were out of the artillery service, they 
should be allowed to hold their allowances* con¬ 
sistently with any other employment under go¬ 
vernment which they might acquire, without 
taking the half-pay oath. ( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lyttelton expressed his satisfaction with 
what the hon. gentleman had said. At the same 
time, he could not help observing, that the 
affidavit in question was a most grievous thing 
upon the whole service. He could not conceive 
why an officer should be precluded from acting 
in any other than a military capacity, except 
with the loss of his half-pay. 

Mr. Benson said, that there was nothing in 
the commission of these officers which held out 
that the corps would be absolutely annihilated. 
The late duke of Richmond had written a let¬ 
ter to an officer on the establishment, in which 
he said, “ It was certainly not meant that you 
should not rise to higher situations in the ser¬ 
vice.” This held out a hope of their attaining 
higher rank. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that after the arrangement 
which had been mentioned by the hon. gentle- 
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man opposite, he hoped his hon. friend would 
not press his motion, which, if carried, would 
create invidious distinctions in the service. He 
thought that the officers in question had nothing 
of which they could complain. 

Mr. Bennet in reply, observed, that the case 
of these officers was very hard. He considered 
them as the very sinews of the army, for, with¬ 
out them, the guns, ammunition, and provi¬ 
sions, could not be carried from place to place. 
It was not, however, his intention to press the 
question, if the sense of the house should ap¬ 
pear to be adverse to it; but he considered them 
as a body of persons who were entitled to the 
thanks of the country, and to the full consider¬ 
ation of parliament. 

The motion was then put and negatived, with¬ 
out a division. 

Poon-LAWS.] Mr. S. Bourne rose to call the 
attention of the house to a subject of great im¬ 
portance. It was a subject, indeed, which 
claimed the utmost consideration of the house, 
and he was aware that it had excited a very 
considerable degree of interest in the public 
mind. Many able and sensible treatises had 
issued from the press on this subject, and some 
of them had displayed a great knowledge on 
this very important and interesting topic. With 
regard to the measuies which he had hud the 
honour of submitting to the house, he begged 
to state, that they had emanated, not so much 
from his own views and wishes on the subject, 
as from the authority of the committee who 
were appointed to report their opinions to the 
house. At the same time he must add, that, 
according to their opinions, the most beneficial 
and efficient measures had been introduced ; but 
it was probable, that on some points they might 
have been mistaken, and their sole object was 
to legislate for the good of the country. He 
would now beg leave to direct the attention of 
the house to some material facts. He was sen¬ 
sible that in so thin a house the subject could 
not be discussed with so much advantage as in a 
fuller attendance; but it was important, at this 
period of the session, that no time should be 
lost; and although he felt that many persoLs 

* By the ancient law of the land, the mainte¬ 
nance of the poor devolved on the Clergy. It was 
one of the purposes foi which the payment of tithes 
was originally imposed ; and, indeed, as late as the 
beginning of the 15th century, express provisions 
were made for se tting apart a yearly sum out of their 
incomes for that object. By statute 15 Ric. II.c. 6. 
(Anno 131'2), it was enacted, that, in all appropria¬ 
tions of churches, the diocesan bishop should oidam 
(in pioportiou to the value of the chinch) a compe¬ 
tent sum to be disi.phi.-ted among the pool p.mshio- 
ners annually; and by statute 4 Hen. IV. c. 12. 
(Anno 1403 ), it was ordained, that the vicai should 
be a secular person, and be sufficiently endowed, at 
the discrition of the ordinary, #>r these three pur¬ 
poses,—to do divine vrvicc, to inform the people, 
and “ to keep hospitality.” And the act of 21 
Hen. VIII. c. 13. (anno 1526) which regulated the 
residence of the Clergy, was made, not only for the 
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were better qualified than himself to propose 
alterations in the present system, still he felt that 
it had become his duty to offer the result of his 
investigations to the consideration of the house. 
(Hear, hear.) In the early part of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the maintenance of the poor was first 
established by law. Before that time, they sub¬ 
sisted entirely upon private benevolence, and the 
alms which they received at the gates of the re¬ 
ligious houses. The law of settlement also was 
then for the first time introduced*. By that law, 
however, none of the poor were obliged to re¬ 
side in the places of their settlement, but such 
as were unable or unwilling to work; and those 
places of settlement were only such where they 
were born, or had made their abode for three 
years. That law continued in force until after 
the restoration, when a different plan was adopt¬ 
ed. By the 13 and H Car. II. c. 12. a legal 
settlement was declared to be gained by birth; 
or by inhabitancy, apprenticeship, or service, 
for 40 days; within which period all intruders 
were made removeable from any parish by two 
justices of the peace, unless they settled in a 
tenement of the annual value of 10/. Under 
this law, which gave a settlement by so short a 
residence, several f rauds took place ; and, there¬ 
fore, the 1st of James II. c. 17. was passed, 
which directed notice in writing to be delivered 
to the parish officers, before a settlement could 
be gained by such residence. It was afterwards 
found, that this was not sufficient, as collusions 
took place; and, therefore, by the 3 and 4 
William and Maiyc. ll. the doctrine of cer¬ 
tificates was invented, by way cf counterpoise. 
Thus, a person wishing to remove fiom the pa¬ 
rish of A. to the parish of B. received a certifi¬ 
cate from the parish of A. acknowledging that 
he belonged to it, by which means he was al¬ 
lowed to reside in the pat ish of B. till he be¬ 
came chargeable to it. Subsequent provisions 
made farther alterations, either enlarging or re¬ 
straining the laws relating to the poor, till, at 
last, the law of settlements was reduced to the 
following heads. A settlement might be ac¬ 
quired, 1. by birth; 2. by parentage; 3 . by 
marriage; 4. by 40 days’ residence, and notice ; 

increase of devotion, and the good opinion of the 
laity towards spnitual persons, hut also “ for the 
maintenance ol hospitality,” and “ the r< lief of 
poor ;>■ oplc.”—Tly statutes 12 Hie. II. e. 7. and 
H> rii.ii. VII. c. 12. the poor are directed to abide 
in the cities oi towns wherein they wete horn, or such 
ivhetein they had dwelt for 3 yrais. These acts 
seem to be the fust rudiments of parish settlements, 

—Still, no compulsory method was chalked out for 
the maintenance of the pour till the statute 27 
Hen. VIII. c. 25. liy statute 27 lien. VIII. e. 23. 
the lesser monastenes were dissolved, and by 31 
Hen. VIII. c. 13 the gieatei ahlni s .il-o From that 
tunc to the 03 of F.Iiz.iIk th, no l-“-s limn tin statutes 
weie mudt for providing foi the poor and impotent; 
hut these having been found insufficient, the 43 of 
Wise. c. 2. enacted, that on iMrrs of the poor should 
be nominated yearly in every parish. 
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5. by renting for a year a tenement of the yearly 
value of lo/. and residing 40 davs in the parish, 
without notice; 6. by being charged to and pay¬ 
ing the public taxes and levies of the parish 
(excepting those for scavengers, highways, and 
the duties on houses and windows): and 7. by 
executing, when legally appointed, any public 
parochial office for a whole, year in the parish, 
as churchwarden, &c. if coupled, in these two 
cases, with a residence of 40 days; 8. by being 
hired for a year, when unmarried and childless, 
and serving a year in the same service; and 9. 
by being bound an apprentice, gave the servant 
and apprentice a settlement, without notice, in 
that place wherein they served the last 40 days; 
10. and lastly, the having an estate, and re¬ 
siding thereon 40 days, however small the value 
might be, in case it were acquired by act of law 
or of a third person, as by descent, gift, devise, 
See- but if a man acquired it by purchase, then 
unless the consideration advanced, bond fide, 
were 30/. it was no settlement for any longer 
time than the person should inhabit therein. He 
was in no case removeable from his own pro- 
peity,but he should not, by any trifling or frau¬ 
dulent purpose of his own, acquire a perma¬ 
nent and lasting settlement.—This was the law 
of settlements till the year 1795, when a bill 
was passed which made several alterations. By 
the 35th of George III. c. 101. no person could 
gain a settlement by 40 days’ residence and no¬ 
tice. It was also enacted, that no person should 
be removed by an order of removal, until he 
became actually chargeable. Every unmarried 
woman with child, however, was considered as 
actually chargeable; as also rogues and vaga¬ 
bonds, idle and disorderly persons, &c. Under 
this law, the most distressing scenes frequently 
took place. From the moment that a labourer 
was afflicted with illness, infirmity, or other in¬ 
capacity, he was liable to be removed, perhaps 
to a distant pait of the country, which he had 
not seen for many years, and where he could 
obtain no employment. This, as it seemed to 
some, was one of die worst evils of the exist¬ 
ing system. The laws that had grown out of 
the 13th and 14th of Charles If. were so nu¬ 
merous, and had occasioned so much litigation, 
that they had completely failed in their "object. 
It had been decided, that a residence of 40 days 
in a parish where a man did not work gave him 
a settlement, while another person who had 
worked -so years in a parish did not gain a set¬ 
tlement in it. In fact, the most complicated 
cases had arisen—cases that involved both law 
anil equity ; and no one could read the reports 
of decisions in the corn t of King’s Bench, with¬ 
out felling the utmost difficulty on the subject. 
At one time, the law appeared to be on this 
point; at another, it seemed to be totally dif¬ 
ferent. Lawyeis themselves were at a loss how 
to decide, and it was hardly possible to obtain 
a consistent opinion. In the last year 4,700 
cases had ai isen of appeal on ordci s of removal. 
One of the most fruitful sources of litigation 
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Was, the renting of a tenement of the yearly 
value of 10 /. The most contradictory evidence 
was frequently given as to the value. Then, 
again, came the case of hiring with respect to 
service. Great difficulties, and numerous ques¬ 
tions, had arisen on that head. Questions arose 
whether the contract had been dispensed with, 
or whether it had been dissolved. In many 
places (much, he confessed, to the disgrace of 
the persons) it was covenanted, that they should 
not hire a labourer for more than 50 weeks. In 
short, the house would find that the law of 
settlement had been much abused. The country 
at large were sensible of this evil, and it now 
remained to find a remedy. With this view it 
had been proposed, to take away the law of 
settlement altogether, and to relieve the poor 
in any place in which they might be found. It 
appeared to him, that it was unfair to call upon 
any one parish to maintain all that might apply 
to it. This was a system that would become 
quite intolerable. It was said, that this might 
be remedied by granting relief out of a national 
fund, and several persons of great eminence had 
approved of this suggestion. But let the house 
consider to what frauds and impositions this 
system must give rise. In various instances, 
which he would not enumerate, many persons 
thought it not at all disgraceful, nor, indeed, im¬ 
proper, to defraud the revenue; nay, they 
looked on such cases with a degree of com¬ 
placency, and, he might add, without any dis¬ 
approbation. He would leave the house, there¬ 
fore, to judge of the spirit in which parish offi¬ 
cers might be induced to act, when they con¬ 
ceived that it became a matter of humanity. 
(Hear, hear.) In his opinion, it would be quite 
impossible to have any national fund. We must 
attach persons to those parishes to which they 
looked for any relief. If a man were to be 
settled in the parish in which he was born, it 
would put an end to litigation. But still, this 
alone would have its inconveniencies; because it 
would remove a man to a parish, in his old age, 
in which he was wholly unknown, or almost 
entirely forgotten. It would be worthy of the 
consideration of the house, whether a certain 
residence should not entitle a person to relief 
under the poor laws; and he thought, that a 
residence of three years should be tire period in 
which he should be entitled to that relief. 
There was, in his opinion, no better principle, 
than that the place in which the party had 
resided, and which had received the benefit of 
his earnings, should be liable to provide for him 
in his poverty or old age. With the leave of 
the house, he would now detail the plan which 
he proposed to introduce. The principle of the 
measure would appear by the words of the 
preamble of the bill,—namely, “ Whereas many 
poor and industrious persons are, when no 
longer able to maintain themselves, liable to be 
lemoved fiom the parishes in which they have 
resided, and laboured many years, to other and 
distant places of legal settlement, derived from 
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their parents, or as bring the places of their 
births, or of their transitory residence in the 
early parts of their lives, and where they are 
forgotten and unknown: and great sums are 
yearly expended in the litigation of the nume¬ 
rous and complicated questions of law and of 
fact, which arise in regard to such settlements; 
and it is expedient that a more reasonable, sim¬ 
ple, and uniform mode of acquiring legal set¬ 
tlements by residence should be established.” 
To that end, the first clause of the bill would 
enact, “That from and after the llth day of 
October next, every man, and every unmarried 
worrtan, who should have resided and con¬ 
tinued in any parish for the apace of 3 years, 
without having been absent therefrom more than 
60 entire days in any one year, and who, during 
that time, snould not have been convicted of 
any felony, or imprisoned in any gaol or house 
of correction, under any conviction or sentence 
of or for any crime or misdemeanor, and should 
not have been in any manner chargeable to any 
parish, should by such residence gain and ac¬ 
quire a legal settlement in the parish in which 
he or she should have so resided.—Provided 
always, that the term of such residence should 
not in any case commence, for the purpose of 
gaining a settlement, until after the party claim¬ 
ing a settlement thereby should have attained 
the age of 16 years, and should have been 
separated and emancipated from his or her pa¬ 
rents or surviving parent, and that no person 
should gain a settlement in any parish by his or 
her residence in any hospital, or almshouse, or 
any building founded, settled, or applied for cha¬ 
ritable purposes, as an object of the charitable 
purposes thereof; nor as a patient in any place 
licensed for the reception of lunatics or insane 
persons ; nor as a prisoner in any gaol or pri¬ 
son, nor in any turnpike or toll-house on any 
roacL navigation, or badge, as the collector of 
any tolls or duties imposed by parliament; nor 
by residence under any military order in any 
barrack or quarter for his Majesty’s troops.”— 
This provision, he conceived, would obviate 
the present restrictions in hiring servants, and 
would create that feeling of attachment between 
master and servant that must be most beneficial 
to themselves and to the country at large. 
Another benefit that would result from it was, 
that persons would not be rash in applying for 
parochial relief. Knowing that their residence 
in a parish did not entitle them to relief, they 
would exert their industry, and suspend their 
application to the parish officers, till the re- 
uired period should have elapsed; and, by 
oing so, they might, in many cases, become 
able to dispense altogether with parochial aid. 
Thus the provision would in ail respects, so far 
as he was able to anticipate, prove favourable 
to morals and good conduct. 'The limitation of 
the age to 1 6 years would, he hoped, remove 
any disinclination to taking boys and apprentices. 
—The bill would then enact, that it should be 
lawful for every person who should claim to have 
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f ained a settlement in any parish, by such rcsi- 
encc therein as aforesaid, and who should con¬ 
tinue to reside therein, without having become 
chargeable to the same, or to any other parish, to 
make oath of such residence before two justices, 
who should thereupon cause one or more of the 
overseers of the parish in which such settlement 
should be claimed, to appear before them, and 
should, in their presence or in their absence, 
upon proof of their having been duly sum¬ 
moned, examine the person making such claim, 
and such witnesses as might be produced on the 
part of the claimant, or of the parish, touching 
such residence and settlement; and if it should 
be proved to the satisfaction of such justices, 
that the claimant had been bond fide resident in 
the parish in which he or she should claim to 
be settled for 3 years, it should be lawful for 
such justices to adjudge the settlement of the 
claimant to be in such polish; and to certify 
such adjudication under their hands and seals, 
and to cause such certificate to be forthwith 
delivered to the person whose settlement should 
be thereby adjudged, and a duplicate or copy 
thereof to the overseers, or to one of them; ana 
if the churchwardens and overseers should 
think the parish aggrieved, it should be lawful 
for them to appeal to two or more other justices, 
in any petty session to be holden within two 
months after such adjudication, causing notice 
in writing to be given of such appeal to the 
party whose settlement should be in question, 
eight days at the least before the petty session 
to which the appeal should be made; and the 
justices in such petty session, upon proof or 
admission of such notice, should receive such 
appeal, and examine the parties and such wit¬ 
nesses as should be produced, on oath, and 
should confirm or quash the adjudication ap¬ 
pealed against, according to the merits of the 
case, and by writing under their hands and 
seals, to be indorsed on the original adjudica¬ 
tion, should declare and certify their determina¬ 
tion thereon; and when upon the hearing of 
any such appeal, the adjudication appealed 
against should be confirmed, or upon proof that 
notice of any such appeal had been given by 
the churchwardens or overseers, though they 
should not afterwards piosecute such appeal, 
the justices who should hear the appeal, or who 
should be present in the petty session to which 
notice of appeal should have been given, should 
order the churchwardens and overseers of the 
appellant parish to pay to the respondent party, 
such costs and charges as such justices should 
in their discretion think fit; and the same should 
be levied and recovered, and the payment there¬ 
of enforced, in like manner as costs awaided 
by justices in their quarter sessions, upon the de¬ 
termination of appeals against orders of removal, 
might be levied and recovered, and the pay¬ 
ment thereof be enforced. And, every such 
adjudication, against which there should be no 
appeal to the petty session, or which should, on 
appeal, be there confirmed, should be, at all 
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times thereafter, prima facie evidence of such 
settlement.—The next clause of the bill would 
provide, that every domestic servant who should 
continue in the same service for the space of s 
years, and should, during that time, reside with 
his or her master or mistress in more than one 
parish, in which such master or mistress should 
nave a house or residence for which he or she 
should be assessed to the poor’s rates, should 
gain a legal settlement in the parish in which he 
or she should have so resided for the last 60 
days of the term of 3 years, subject, neverthe¬ 
less, to the like rules ana restrictions, as if such 
servant should have resided s years in the same 
parish; so as that every servant claiming to 
have gained a settlement by residence in more 
than one parish, should, within one month after 
the time at which he or she should claim to have 
acquired the same, make oath of such residence 
before two justices of the division in which the 
parish where the settlement should be claimed 
was situated, who should thereupon cause one 
or more of the overseers to be summoned be¬ 
fore them, and should inquire into such claim 
in manner before directed, in cases where the 
party claiming a settlement by residence should 
make oath thereof, in order to the adjudication 
of justices thereon; and the parish in which 
such settlement should be adjudged, should 
have the like appeal as in other cases of the ad¬ 
judication of settlements by virtue of this bill. 
—The next clause would provide, that every 
person capable of gaining a settlement by resi¬ 
dence in any parish, by virtue of this bill, who 
should serve on boara any ship or vessel, in 
respect of which the owners or any of them 
should be rated to the poor’s rates in any parish 
in England, should, for the purpose of such set¬ 
tlement, be adjudged and considered tohave been, 
during his service in such ship or vessel, actually 
resident in the palish where the owner or owners 
of such vessel should be so rated for the same.— 
And, in order to restrain the unnecessary re¬ 
moval of poor persons, before the places of their 
legal settlement should have been finally deter¬ 
mined; it would be enacted, that the justices 
who, on the complaint of the churchwardens 
and overseers, should order any poor person to 
be removed to any other parish, as the place of 
his legal settlement, in their discretion to sus¬ 
pend, by writing under their hands (to be en¬ 
dorsed on the order) the removal of the person 
whose settlement should be thereby adjudged; 
and to direct that a duplicate or copy of the 
order, and of the endorsement thereon, and a 
copy of the examination on which the order 
should be founded, should be delivered to one 
of the overseers of the parish in which the 
settlement should be adjudged to be; and all 
persons who should think themselves aggrieved 
by any' such order, might appeal against the 
same to the general quarter sessions of the 
peace, to be holden for the division in which 
such order should be made, next after 33 days 
from the delivery thereof to any of the overseers 1 j 
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of the parish in which such settlement should 
be adjudged to be (giving such notice of appeal 
as aforesaid;) and the justices in such session 
should receive such appeal, and proceed to hear 
the merits thereof, in like manner in all respects, 
as if the person whose settlement should by such 
order be adjudged should have been actually re¬ 
moved by virtue thereof; and if notice of such 
appeal should not be given within the time for 
that purpose limited, or if the appeal should not 
be prosecuted with effect, or the order appealed 
against should be confirmed, such order should 
be final and conclusive, and the person thereby 
ordered to be removed, should be forthwith re¬ 
moved and delivered to the churchwardens and 
overseers of the parish in which his settlement 
should by such order have been adjudged to be. 
—Provided always, that it should be lawful for 
the churchwardens and overseers, giving notice 
of appeal against any such suspended order, to 
require that the poor person therein named 
should be actually removed, and die suspension 
of such removal should thereupon cease; and 
the churchwardens and overseers of the re¬ 
spondent parish should cause such person to be, 
within 3 days after they should be thereto so 
required, actually removed to the place by such 
order directed; provided that it should be law¬ 
ful for the justices in quarter session, upon the 
determination of any such appeal against the 
respondent parish, to allow or to disallow, as 
they should see fit, to the appellant parish, by 
whom the actual removal of the poor person in 
any such suspended order named should have 
been required, the expense of maintaining or 
relieving him, from the time of the removal to 
the determination of the appeal; and it should 
also be lawful for such justices in quarter session, 
if they should find that the removal was unne- 
cessaiy, and that the same was frivolously or 
vexatiously required, to order the churchwaralhs 
and overseers of the appellant parish to pay to 
the churchwardens ana overseers of the respon¬ 
dent parish so much as should be by such justices 
thought reasonable and just for the charges of 
such removal, to be levied and recovered in like 
manner as costs and charges in the law, ordered 
by justices in quarter sessions to be paid upon 
the determination of appeals against orders of 
removal of poor persons to their settlement:— 
Provided that nothing in this bill, contained 
should extend to alter or affect the manner or 
circumstances, in, by or under which settlements 
might be derived by children from their parents, 
or might be acquired by birth or by marriage.—■ 

In the last place, the bill would enact, that its 
clauses, in relation to parishes, should extend to 
all townships, vilk and places, having separate 
overseers of the poor; and that all acts to hie 
done, and all notices to be given to or by- 
churchwardens and overseers, might, in town¬ 
ships, villa and places which have no church¬ 
wardens, be executed and given by and to the * 
eve&prs, as fully as if in every such clause 
theywere severally named and repeated. And 
s F 
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that the bill should extend only to that part 
of the united kingdom called England.—Bv 
those alterations hi hoped to simplify the law 
of settlement, and to remove many sources of 
litigation and expense. This measure might 
be thought a hold one; it might bethought 
dating to make so great a change in the law of 
the land: but he begged to observe, that it was 
notan innovation; it was only btinging back 
the law to its ancient and otiginal chaiactcr. If 
he erred in this measure, it was at least satisfac¬ 
tory to know, that he erred with the greatest 
authorities. Both Mr. Pitt and Mr. Whitbread 
had proposed to alter the law in this respect, 
although he could not agree with the remedy 
which they had proposed, and which he thought 
complicated and inadequate. But there was a 
greater authoiity on this subject, to which he 
begged to refer,—it was the authoiity of Dr. 
Burn, who had written on the poor laws, as well 
as on the duties of justices of the peace. The 
house were aware, that no law could he made in 
which no difficulties would occur: that legisla¬ 
tion could not be perfect, but must accommo¬ 
date itself to the changes and variations of human 
life : at the same time, he Fully concurred with 
the learned writer whom he had just mentioned, 
that the law of settlements should be brought 
back “ to its ancient and, indeed, most natural 
standard.” {Hear, hear.)* The right hon. 
entieman concluded with moving for leave to 
ring in a bill “ to amend the Jaws lespecting 
the settlement of the poor.” 

Sir C. Monck apprehended, that this measure 
would not remove the evils of the existing 
system. It did not prevent litigation, as to 
which of several parishes was under the stronger 
obligation to support the poor, in cases where 
the residence had- not been three years in any 
one of them. A. B. and C. were equally bound, 
at far as residence was concerned, to maintain 
a pauper. Which of them was to be liable ? 
This was the great difficulty to be removed. 
The law of maintenance was sufficiently clear— 
the pauper must be maintained. But the ques- 

* It is certain, that the most just laws have some 
mixture of injustice; insomuch, that Plato says, 
“ They undertake to cut off the Hydra’s head, who 
pretend to purge the laws of all inconvenience.” 
And Taeitos observes that, “Every "real example 
of justice has in it some mixture of injustice, which 
recompenses the wrong done to particular men, by 
its public utility.” 

The existing system of the poor laws is one of the 
greatest evils of the present day, and Dr. Burn is 
not singular in his opinion, that we should return, as 
nearly as possible, to the plan formed m the reign of 
Elizabeth. Sir William Ubrchstune (Comm. I.p. 365.) 
observes, I hat “ The laws relating to the poor, by 
the resolutions of the courts of justice thereon within 
a century past, are branched into a grrat variety. 
And yet, notwithstanding the pains that have been 
taken about them, they still lenmki very imperfect, 
and inadequate to the purposes thc-y are designed 
for: a fate, that has generally attended most of our 
statute laws, where they have not the foundation of 
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tlon respected the Jaw of settlement, who was 
to maintain this pauper ? There was another 
provision which he considered liable to objec¬ 
tion. The acquisition of settlement was to be 
vitiated by any crime committed by the pauper. 
If the pauper committed a crime in one parish, 
why should another parish be therefore punish¬ 
ed l The parish in which the crime was com¬ 
mitted ought rather to be punished. It was 
agreeable to the law of the land, and the ancient 
custom of England, that the neighbourhood 
should be responsible for • crimes committed 
amongst them. 

Lord Castlereagh deprecated any discussion 
on the measure in its present stage. He thought 
it would be more satisfactory to wait till the bill 
should be printed. 

Sir S. llomilly said, he was certainly not pre¬ 
pared to discuss the principle of the bill; but 
lie did not see why an opinion should not be 
now given upon the measure. At the same 
time, he felt by no means disposed to make any 
objections to the proposed measure. He con¬ 
ceived it to be a great improvement, {hear, hear, 
hear,) and one that would prevent much incon¬ 
venience, much expense, and much suffering. 
{Hear, hear.) This opinion he now gave, hav¬ 
ing had considerable experience in former years 
of the operation of the poor laws. The dis¬ 
tress occasioned to the wretched paupers by 
sudden removals, and to a great distance, was 
extremely painful to every mind of reflection 
and humanity. It was monstrous to suppose 
that it was a matter of indifference to the pauper 
where he should be maintained. It was often 
of the utmost importance to him. On a sudden 
illness, depriving him of the power to work at 
his employment, he was removed to another 
p? 'iph, perhaps far distant, where, when he re- 
c i jjered, no employment was to be found for 
'/ a. He had known a journeyman printer to 

fe been so removed to a place where no print- 
. g was done, and where he could consequently 
obtain no employment. He, therefore, thought 
the proposed alteration most beneficial, most 

the common law to build on. When the shires, the 
hundreds, and the tithings, were kept in the same 
admirable order in whidli they were disposed by the 
gieat Allied, there were no persons idle, consequently 
none hut the impotent that needed relief: and the 
statute of 43 Khz. seems entirely founded on the 
same principle. But when this excellent scheme was 
neglected and departed from, we cannot but observe 
with concern, what miserable shifts and lame expe¬ 
dients have from time to time been adopted, in older 
to patch up the (laws occasioned by this neglect. 
There is not a mote necessary or more certain maxim 
in the frame and constitution of society, than that 
every indii idu.il must contiilmte his share, in order 
to the well-being of the. community : and suiely 
they must lie vciy deficient in sound policy, who 
sutler one half of a parish to continue idle, dissolute, 
and unemployed; and at length are amazed to find, 
that the industry of the other half is not able to 
maintain the whole." 
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advantageous in its consequences, and altogether 
the most beneficial regulation on the subject 
during the piesent reign. He had often viewed 
it as the greatest cruelty to’an unfortunate pauper 
to be removed, on account of a temporary ill¬ 
ness, to a place where he would be surrounded 
with strangers, and where, if he recovered, no 
employment could be found. The distress to 
the pauper was very great, the expense of re¬ 
moval was great, and the ultimate burden to the 

{ rublic was often much increased by this cruel 
aw. He would take another opportunity of 
considering the details of the measure, but he 
could not now avoid saying that he thought it 
the greatest improvement that could possibly be 
made. 

Mr. Lockhart stated instances of the increase 
of litigation which he had lately remarked at 
two quarter-sessions. In one instance, the in¬ 
crease was from l to 20; in another from l to 
16. He also mentioned instances of f raud and 
imposition by paupers having apprentices, and 
by men having property in one parish and re¬ 
moving to another parish, and taking houses 
rented so low as to come under the law of settle¬ 
ment. These evils required correction, and he 
hoped that this measure would be rendered 
effectual. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Loan Bill.] Mr. Brogden brought up the 
report of this bill. 

Mr. J. Martin asked the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, whether the subscribers of exchequer- 
bills were allowed to pay up in full, whether any 
discount were to be allowed to them, and when 
the stock was to be delivered to them ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, as to 
the question whether the subscribers were allow¬ 
ed to pay up in full, they certainly were allowed. 
No discount was given, that being contrary to 
the practice respecting exchequer-bills. As to 
the third question, when stock should be de¬ 
livered, it would be delivered as soon as the 
forms of the Bank would allow. He felt con¬ 
fident of the speedy consummation of that 
measure, having received offers from most re¬ 
spectable quarters. 

Several clauses and amendments were then 
added to the bill, on the motion- of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, and it was ordered to 
be read a third time to-morrow. 

Building of Churches’ Bill.] The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer moved that the house re¬ 
solve itself into a committee on this bill. 

Sir F. Flood observed, that one million of 
money was to be taken from the consolidated 
fund for building churches in England. Was 
nothing to be done for Ireland ? The fund was 
the common fund of both countries. Ireland con¬ 
tributed 120 , 000 /. to this fund. Since the Union, 
Ireland was burthened with a greater proportion 
than she ought or was able to bear. Let justice, 
then, be done according to the articles of the 
Union. He approved of the reason for build¬ 
ing new churches; it was in consideration of 
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the increase of population. Bat the population 
was increased in Ireland too, and, therefore, he 
hoped, that the benefit of this measure would be 
extended to that country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer assured the 
hon. baronet, that parliament and the English 
people were sensible of the merits of their Irish 
fellow-subjects; and if more accommodation 
wcie necessary for the congregations in Ireland, 
which he was happy to learn weie upon the 
increase, the house, he had no dopbt, would 
provide it most cheerfully. He begged to ob¬ 
serve, however, that this was not to be a grant 
from the consolidated fund, and that the ex¬ 
chequers of both countries were now con¬ 
solidated. 

The house then resolved itself into a com- 
mittee. 

Sir W. Scott objected to the clause which en¬ 
abled twelve well-disposed persons to build a 
chapel, and appoint a minister with the consent 
of the bishop, as tending to disturb the tran¬ 
quillity of the church by the introduction of 
dogmatical sectaries, and by infringing on the 
rights of patrons. It was unworthy, too, in the 
church, to depend on private funds for its in¬ 
crease or support. He objected also to the 
language of the clause; the expression'“ well 
disposed” was loose in the extreme, and no 
certain construction could be put upon it. Then- 
being householders of the parish was no pro¬ 
tection; for strangers who did not belong to 
the parish might join with them; and if the 
bishop refused his consent, he would be ex¬ 
posed to a degree of odium which he might be 
very unwilling to encounter. A clause of this 
nature could not fail to encounter opposition in 
another place, and might endanger the success 
of the bill altogether. He, therefore, moved its 
rejection. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer drfmded 
the clause, and thought that the church should 
avail itself of all sources of assistance from pri¬ 
vate liberality. He could state, in answer to an 
apprehension that had fallen from his right hon. 
friend, that this clause would not endanger the 
bill in another place. Those who weiemost 
interested had been consulted, and had expressed 
their acquiescence in it. The clause would not 
enable strangers to intioducc sectarians; it men¬ 
tioned only that twelve well-disposed “ house¬ 
holders” of the parish, and others, might build, 
and have two presentations. As the law stood 
already, nothing could prevent parties from 
building, and preaching as long as they liked, 
doctrines the most opposite to those of the 
church. With respect to patrons, the clause 
did not interfere with their right of presenta¬ 
tion ; and as to its being unworthy of the 
church to profit by private munificence, the 
right hon. gentleman must be aware, that a great 
pioportion of the churches at present existing 
had been founded by private patrons, .’ ,He 
could not, theiefore, consent to abandon Uie 
clause. 

■a V 2 ■ 
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Mr. Wrottesley opposed the clause, as likely 
to make a serious inroad on the rights of the 
established phurch. He hoped it would be 
withdrawn, or brought forward in a separate 
bill. 

Mr. Bathurst was willing to give the clause 
his support, because he did not wish to endan¬ 
ger the success of the bill, but he would con¬ 
sent to it only with some modification. It allow¬ 
ed twelve persons, who might provide the ne¬ 
cessary funds for the building of a chapel, to 
apply to the bishop for that purpose, and having 
obtained his consent to proceed in the erection 
of the chapel. The subscribers were then 
to appoint life trustees, who might nominate 
clergymen for the first two turns, the subse¬ 
quent nominations to be in the incumbent of 
the church of the parish, or extra-parochial 

S )Iace in which such chapel should be built, un- 
ess in case of such chapel being made a district 
church, in which case such nomination should 
be in the patron of the church of the original 
parish. Now it might so happen, that the 
greater part of the funds might be raised without 
the parish, and of course that the nomination 
might rest with people not belonging to it. 
To the clause, as it thus stood, he could not 
agree. He could not consent to the nomina¬ 
tion being placed in the hands of extra-parochial 
subscribers. He would therefore propose, when 
the proper time came, some modification, making 
it necessary for the majority of the subscribers 
to be resident parishioners. No person uncon¬ 
nected with the parish could have a personal 
interest in appointing a Christian instructor. 
General subscribers should not therefore be 
allowed to exercise the right of presentation. 
He did not wish to check the liberality of indi¬ 
viduals which came in aid of the liberality of 
parliament to promote so laudable an object as 
the erection of places of worship# but he did 
not see how the limitation he proposed could 
have that effect. -The society which had been 
formed for promoting this object had subscribed 
without any .condition, and had even gone be¬ 
fore parliament in raising funds for the purpose. 
As no plan had been laid down by the legis¬ 
lature on which to proceed, and as no faith had 
been pledged, there could be no faith broken 
with them under whatever regulations they 
were allowed to expend their subscriptions. In 
the case of parishes which received the aid of 
parliament, that aid could be extended on any 
conditions parliament chose : and one of those 
conditions ought to be, to limit the right of pre¬ 
sentation, which might be given once or twice 
as an inducement to co-operate to a majority of 
resident subscribers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
there was not such a difference between himself 
and his right hon. friend as might at first sight 
appear. It was to be supposed that the majo¬ 
rity of subscribers would be resident parish¬ 
ioners, and a discretion was allowed to the 
bishop to grant or withhold his consept, as he 
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saw how the funds were raised. The incum¬ 
bent and patron likewise were to be consulted, 
and it was not likely that they would agree to 
any proposition by which an extra-parochial 
influence would be created. The incumbent 
himself might be a subscriber. He would not 
object to the introduction of some words by 
which the evils apprehended might be prevent¬ 
ed, and the objections stated obviated. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the objection was not 
answered ~ to the power conferred 

on the bishop by the bill. The bishop was 
only allowed to judge of the expediency of 
erecting an additional place of worship, and of 
the sufficiency of the funds raised for that pur¬ 
pose. He haa no right to inquire whence those 
funds came, or into whose hands the right of 
presentation might devolve. 

Mr. Peel expressed his entire concurrence 
with every observation which fell from his right 
hon. and learned friend (Sir W. Scott). The 
objectionable clause did not seem necessarily 
connected with the rest of the bill, and might 
easily be detached from it, to be made the sub¬ 
ject of a separate discussion. It, therefore, 
ought to be introduced in a separate bill, and 
determined on its own grounds. If right, it 
might be voted by itself; if wrong, it ought to 
be rejected without injury to what was right. 
The consent of the house ought not to be pur¬ 
chased to an objectionable measure by its union 
with what was desirable, nor ought the regula¬ 
tion of the latter to be hazarded by being 
coupled with the former. The bishop was not 
allowed to judge by the bill of the source from 
whence the funds arose. If twelve “ well-dis¬ 
posed persons” agreed to raise the necessary 
funds, they might apply to him and have his 
consent to the erection of a place of worship, 
to which the trustees elected by the majority of 
subscribers wherever they resided, would have 
the right of presenting twice. This description 
of persons appeared to him to be as indefinite 
as the result of their operations might be inju¬ 
rious to the rights of the church. What was 
meant by “ well-disposed persons,” when the 
term was introduced into an act of parliament ? 
Crime was defined by law, but he never yet 
heard of a definition of morality in a statute. 
How were we to measure good dispositions, or 
ascertain the character of well-disposed persons, 
by an act of parliament ? He was confirmed in 
his objections to this clause of the bill by the 
very concessions that had already been made, 
and the amendments introduced. In the ori¬ 
ginal proposal of the measure, the subscribers 
were to have the right of nominating thrice. 
His right hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, had now reduced this right to two 
turns of nomination, and another right hon. 
friend (Mr. Bathurst) spoke of one. Why was 
the original proposition abandoned, if it were 
right ? In the bill there was no description of 
the kind of fabrics to be raised, and no provi¬ 
sion made for their repairs. They might -only 
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be of a kind to last so long as the original sub¬ 
scribers had an interest m the nomination of 
the clergyman; and might devolve to the patron 
or the incumbent when unfit for use. He op¬ 
posed the clause, and wished it separated from 
the bill. 

Dr. Phillimore supported it, on the ground 
that the law ought to be a little relaxed, to en¬ 
courage persons to engage in undertakings that 
were so necessary to supply religious instruction 
to the growing population of the country. 

Sir M. W. Ridley opposed the clause. If it 
were necessary, it ought to be embodied in a 
separate bill; but he thought it calculated to in¬ 
troduce dissensions in parishes. 

Lord Castlereagh doubted, in the present 
state of the growing population, whether the 
amazing void of religion could be supplied with¬ 
out some collateral aid. He should therefore 
vote for the clause. 

Mr. r. Fitzgerald regretted that he was com¬ 
pelled to vote against the measure proposed by 
his right hon. friend; he feared that the bill 
would be endangered if the clause were intro¬ 
duced. 

The committee divided.—For the clause 22.— 
Against it 47. 

The chairman then reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 

Cotton Factories Bill.] This bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

Spanish Slavje Trade Treaty Bill.] The 
house went into a committee on this bill, and 
the report was ordered to be received to¬ 
morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday , May 1. 

Cotton Factories’ Bill.] This bill was 
brought from the Commons and read a first 
time. 

Pardons under the Great Seal Bill.] 
This bill was brought from the Commons and 
read a first time. 

Proceedings in Chancery.] Lord Holland 
said, he had a petition to present relative to pro¬ 
ceedings in Chancery. He had no knowledge of 
the circumstances stated by the petitioners, but 
it waB a principle with him, that their lordships* 
doors should always be open to complaints of 
the people on every subject. The petition was 
from Abraham Doubleday, of Nottingham, and 
John Dawson and his wife. The petitioners 
complained of having had a cause in the Court 
of Chancery for ten years, whereby they had 
been put to vast trouhle and expense, greatly to 
their injury; that they saw no prospect of any 
termination to the proceedings in the Court of 
Chancery: and finding all their endeavours to 
obtain a decision unavailing, they had resolved 
to petition their lordships, confident that no pe¬ 
tition would be rejected by that house which 
had for its object the obtaining of justice. They 
therefore prayed, that their lordships would 
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be pleased to grant such redress as the case re¬ 
quired. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he knew nothing 
of the cause or proceedings to whidh this peti¬ 
tion referred, but their lordships might be as¬ 
sured, that he would not neglect to make a strict 
inquiry into it. 
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Friday , May 1. 

Loan Bill.] On the order of the day for 
the third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Grenfell said, he had thought it his duty 
the other night, in the committee, to object to 
the whole allowance to the Bank on deposits for 
the loan, which was 800/. per million on 
3 , 000 , 000 /. and 400/. per million on 27 , 000 , 000 /. 
At present he should waive his objections to the 
allowance on the 3, 000 , 000 /., but should object 
to 400/. per million on the 27,000,000/., which 
was of a novel description, and, he believed, tire 
first instance of such a payment. The amount 
of the sum to which he objected was 10,800/,, 
being at the rate of 400/. upon every million of 
exchequer-bills; and that part of the clause 
which related to this allowance he now moved 
should be expunged from the bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it cer¬ 
tainly had not been usual to grant any per¬ 
centage of this kind to the Bank, but this was 
owing to the former practice of always carry¬ 
ing on that branch of the public business at the 
exchequer-bill-office. The operation of funding 
those bills was now to be performed at the Bank, 
and the whole sum was capable of being con¬ 
verted into a money-loan. It formed a neces¬ 
sary part of a complicated transaction, the 
whole trouble of which was undertaken by the 
Bank; and he thought the allowance must be 
considered as moderate, when it was found not 
to exceed one-half of what the Bank would 
have been entitled to, according to usage, upon 
an ordinary loan. 

The amendment was then negatived, and the 
bill was read a third time and passed^ 

Circulating Medium — Bank Restric¬ 
tion.] Mr. Tierney rose, pursuant to notice, to 
call the attention of the house to one of the 
most important subjects that had for a long pe¬ 
riod been brought under its consideration. His 
object was, to ascertain the actual state of the 
currency, to make it known what the people of 
this country, and those of foreign countries who 
were connected with them, were trusting to as the 
means of carrying on their respective dealings. 
Many persons were much perplexed by the inter¬ 
esting question, whether the country was at pre¬ 
sent in a state of nrospei ityor adversity ? What 
seemed undeniable was, tnat we had a funded 
debt, to speak in round numbers, of 800,000,000/. 
and 40,0«),000/. of unfunded, in this the third 
year of peace. The total amount of debt wjs 
therefore 840,000,000/.rather an appalling 
consideration; but we were not, it was said. 
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without some comfort in this unpromising state 
of affairs ; we had a sinking-fund of 14 , 000 , 000 /., 
and this broyght us round to the side of pros¬ 
perity. Then again it occurred, that it was ne¬ 
cessary to borrow the whole of this 1 4 , 000 , 000 /., 
or amount of the sinking-fund, which recollec¬ 
tion replaced us in a situation of adversity. But 
another piece of comfort was discovered in the 
advantageous terms on which this 1 4 , 000 , 000 /. 
had been borrowed. The next question, theie- 
fore, which presented itself was, ought a system 
of finance under such circumstances to be bot¬ 
tomed upon a paper curiency, not convertible 
into money ? (Hear, hear.) He believed very 
few even of the warmest admireis of the pre¬ 
sent system, not to refer to those who had 
hitherto suppoi ted the restriction oil the ground 
of some special emergency, would venture to 
maintain such an opinion. How, then, was the 
bill for continuing the suspension of payments 
on the part of the Bank another year, to be re¬ 
conciled to the judgment of those who had 
supported former, measures of the same nature, 
in the expectation that a period might soon 
ai rive, when a return would be made to the an¬ 
cient legitimate course of maintaining the circu¬ 
lation ? The house must surely think thaL some 
extraordinary grounds ought to be laid for the 
continuance of a measure, the original justifica¬ 
tion of which was abandoned two years ago. 
Now, with regai d to this new necessity, wnat 
was the shewing of the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer ? It was, that certain British merchants 
had evinced a disposition to embark in foreign 
loans, and that a gieat number of travellus 
were indulging their curiosity abroad. Indeed, 
he believed lie might throw the tiavellers out of 
the question, since the right lion, gentleman had 
subsequently confessed that they had come 
back, at least in the proportion of 78 to 99. (A 
laugh.) When the cider in council upon which 
the restriction was originally founded was issued, 
in the year 1797, there was an adniinistiation at 
least as powciful as the piesent, a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who enjoyed at least as much of 
the confidence of the public as the light hon. 
gentleman ; but the fiist pioccedmg of Mr. Pitt 
on that occasion was, to move the Reference of 
that ordei to a committee. He did” not think it 
enough to come down to the house, and to say 
at once, “ 1 believe the restiiction to be expe¬ 
dient, and tlieicfote you ought to do the same.” 
It was very material to consider what was then, 
and what now was the situation of the country 
in this respect. In the year 1797, the Bank 
made a representation to government, that great 
drains were being made, and the act sus¬ 
pending their cash payments was expressly 
founded upon the repoit of a committee, stating, 
that those drains were occasioned by an exag¬ 
gerated and unfounded alarm, arising from poli¬ 
tical circumstances. We were now, in the year 
1818, at peace with all the world. There was 
«o diain upon the Bank, no marked preference 
tor a metallic currency, no fear of invasion, no 
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war upon the able conduct of which the interest 
of civilized existence might depend, to plead as 
an apology for further delay in resuming the 
ordinary course of payments. Instead of any 
or all of these causes, the only intelligible one 
that could be substituted was, the belief of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. (A largh.) Now 
he had to object to the right hon. gentleman’s 
testimony, on the ground of his being an in¬ 
terested witness. The whole of his financial 
arrangements proceeded on the basis of a paper 
currency; and with this consciousness on his 
mind, it was no disrespect to the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman to say, that he must necessai ily be under 
a bias in forming his opinion on the question 
under consideration. The right hon. gentleman 
had pledged himself by his recent plan of 
finance, or conversion of stock, or loan, or by 
whatever name it might inaccurately be called, 
(for there was no word in the English language 
descriptive of so complicated a transaction,) to 
the continuance of the Bank restiiction. No 
man could believe that the subscription would 
have succeeded, but from a confidence entertain¬ 
ed by those who engaged in it, that such was the 
minister’s intention. The right hon. gentleman 
therefore was bound to continue the restriction; 
for otherwise, he must break faith with men who 
confided in his projects and speculations. The 
act for continuing the restiiction, which was 
passed two yeai s ago, was a solemn undertaking 
on the part of the Bank to resume cash-pay¬ 
ments on the 5th of July 1818. That act was 
deliberately passed for the security of the coun¬ 
try : and was the house prepared to set it aside, 
and break the faith thus pledged to the public 
creditor ? Would they not, at least, previously 
inquire, whether it was not possible to fulfil the 
engagement without detriment to the public 
interests? When the bill of 1816 was intro¬ 
duced, it was justified, not because the country 
was in danger—not upon the existence of any 
former necessity, but for the sole and express 
pui pose of giving time to the Bank to make 
such arrangements as in their discretion might 
be necessary, to guatd against any possible in¬ 
convenience in recommencing their payments. 
These words were inserted in the preamble, and 
a limited period named, in order to mark that 
the delay was granted for no other purpose than 
to enable the Bank to make preparations for that 
eVent. What, then, must be the surprise of the 
house to learn, that the preamble of the bill now 
lying on the table was exactly the same as that 
of the former act, word for word, comma for 
comma, and stop for stop ? (A laugh, and cries 
of hear.) If the subject were not too serious, 
he might push this consideration to a ludicrous 
extreme; nothing could be better calculated to 
produce stage effect. Neither the foreign loans 
nor the Bi itish travellers were here mentioned ; 
the old ground was taken, although the Bank 
directors stated, that they were perfectly ready 
and willing to pay immediately in money. It 
really would be almost an insult on the decent 
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and solemn forms of legislation, to suffer the 
bill to become a law on'its present pretences. 
If the negotiation of foreign loans were the true 
ground for continuing the system on which we 
were acting, why was it not so stated in the pre¬ 
amble? Had the Bank directors been consulted 
in framing this preamble ? because if that were 
the case, he presumed nobody would deny the 
propriety of examining them before a commit¬ 
tee, with legard to their alleged readiness and 
preparation for resuming their payments. It 
was desirable to know, whether they had ever 
made any representations to government on the 
subject of the foreign loans. As he perceived 
no sign of assent from the right hon. gentleman, 
he concluded they had not. Let the house 
look, then, at the situation in which they were 
placed. In 1797 the Bank directors represented 
to Mr. Pitt, that the drains upon them were such 
as to threaten the safety of the house, as it was 
called. A dread of similar effects had led to 
the continuance of the restriction down to the 
year 1816. A postponement was then deter¬ 
mined upon on grounds wholly distinct from 
the former; and the right hon. gentleman, so 
late as the last session, had declared his confi¬ 
dent belief that cash-payments would be resumed 
at the Bank on the £th of July of the present 
year. In this statement all the Bank directors 
concurred, at least if he might judge by their 
countenances—the only means the house had of 
judging on such a point, for a more taciturn set 
of gentlemen were not often to he met with. 
(A laugh.) The complacency of manner with 
which they listened to this declaration proved, 
cither that they were of the same opinion, or 
that they were laughing in their sleeves at the 
right hon. gentleman, and at the monstrous 
nonsense he was talking to the house. (A laugh.) 
The right hon. gentleman must be assured that 
the French loan never would have been taken 
,by an hon. friend of his (Mr. Baring), if it had 
been stated to him that government regarded it 
as a transaction which might prove prejudicial 
to the interests of this country. He had reason 
to believe that the right hon. gentleman was 
privy to the whole negotiation, which was in 
progress at the time when he made his promise 
that the Bank, one of whose directors his hon. 
■friend was, should recommence their ordinary 
payments at the stipulated time. If, however, 
as he sometimes thought, the Bank directors 
were laughing at the right hon. gentleman, that 
was a sufficient reason for not trusting to the 
right hon. gentleman’s belief on a question of 
this nature. The house might be told, indeed, 
of the confidence which ought to be placed in 
the discretion and experiepce of the directoi s ; 
but after all that had passed, it might be more 
expedient to confine this sort of praise to the 

R reamble of an act of parliament. If the house, 
owever, consulted its own character, and the 
mere decorum of its proceedings, it would not 
pass this measure under its present title. He 
did not doubt that some hon. director would 
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that night abjure the whole proposition' on 
which the proposed enactment was founded; 
and aver that the Bank stood in no need of fur¬ 
ther preparation. Thus they were filled upon 
to legislate on a matter of the utmost difficulty 
and importance, with no other guide than the 
opinion of the right hon. gentleman. If he 
were to stop heie, he should think that he had 
made out a sufficient case ; but it might, per¬ 
haps not unieasonably, be expected of him that 
he should suggest what he would propose for 
inquiry, if the committee were to be appointed. 
This brought him to the consideration of the 
foreign loans, and the cause of the present high 
price of gold. Before the house could admit 
the conclusion that those loans and the high 
price of gold formed an adequate justification 
of the measure, there were several points which 
it was incumbent on every hon. member, .who 
desired to vote from conviction rather than a 
disposition to compliment the right hon. gentle¬ 
man, to see clearly ascertained. The first ques¬ 
tion which a committee would have to put, re- • 
luted to the price of gold: and in the few observa¬ 
tions with which he should trouble the house, he 
could assure them that it was his wish carefully 
to avoid all abstruse views and reasoning on the 
subject. This was die more necessary, as, in • 
addition to the consciousness of his own inabi¬ 
lity to enter into an argument of this nature, he 
was convinced, that the very last place fur so 
treating the question was a popular assembly. 
His wish, nevertheless, was to state intelligibly, 
if he could, what the points were which ought 
to be referred to a committee. And here he 
would ask the house, whether they were satisfied 
that all which had emanated from the bullion 
committee should be set aside. (Hear, hear.) 
Were they convinced that the price of gold had 
nothing to do with the quantity of paper in cir¬ 
culation ? (Hear, hear.) Now, although it 
should be admitted that the bullion committee 
had not attended to all the circumstances which 
might influence the price of gold, he believed 
there was no intelligent man who would not ac¬ 
knowledge that an excessive issue of paper must 
have a cei tain opeiation on it. It was, therefore, a 
proper object of inquiry, to discover what por¬ 
tion of the rise was to be attributed to the 
paper-cun cncy, and what to other causes. It 
was generally believed, that the Bank. had. a 
larger quantity of gold at piesent in its pos¬ 
session than at any former period, and to 
which it was supposed they trusted, when they 
professed their readiness to pav in coin. Now 
if a commodity which was affected in its price 
by the quantity of some other commodity, 
might easily be thrown into the market, was it 
not obvious that this circumstance alone might 
produce a favourable change in the equalization 
of prices ? Another circumstance deserving 
consideration was, the difference between the 
value of the gold and silver currencies, underthe 
new coinage. He did not wish to dogmatize 
on a question of so much difficulty, he spoke as 
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an ignorant man earnestly desirous of informs* tion of foreign governments and individuals, 
tty), and it required no other quality than mo* amounting to about 20 , 000 , 000 /. sterling, which 
de'sty to induce others to participate in the same would constitute an aggregate of 30,000,000/. 
desire. The proportion of value between the What, then, was the extent of the money that 
two currencies, previous to the last coinage, would go from this country ! What was the 
was as 15 and a fraction to 14 and a fraction, probable amount that would be drawn from us ? 
The difference now amounted to 5l. 18/. per [Hear, hear.) He had no hesitation in saying, 
cent., a difference which must enhance the price and he put it to the candour of the right hon. 
of gold; for until silver reached the price of gentleman, that, in the present confidence which 
5s. 6 d. pet ounce, it could not be exported as was entertained with respect to the French fi- 
equivalent to the gold. Was it too much to say, nances, a very large sum would go from other 
then, that the true cause of the high price of countries. It was obvious, indeed, that this 
gold could not be understood without a careful would be done, in order to obtain the present 
and accurate examination l With respect to the high rate of interest in the French funds. And 

J |uestion of loans, he should be glad to hear here he would ask, was he to understand (as it 
rom the right hon. gentleman whether, if it had had been stated in some of the public journals 
been stated six months ago, that a great num- to have been declared by the Duke de Richelieu) 
ber of British merchants nad wished to pur- that the claims of individuals, whether they 
chase into the French stocks, he would have chose it or not, might be liquidated in stock? 
come down to the house, and proposed the In that case, there would be no transmission of 
continuance of the restrictions ? [Hear, hear.) money. Taking the value of the French stock. 
And yet there was no difference -whatever in the 5 per cents, at 68, they would receive aa 
these transactions. The temptations to these much of that stock as would produce loo/, 
foreign loans were created by ministers them- There was one of the counteractions of the 
selves. The right hon. gentleman opposite had loan. The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
contrived to raise the stocks, and to lower the to smile, but he should like to hear how it could 
interest of money j and what could a man do be otherwise than so? Another question was, 

• better than invest it in foreign funds, where he whether the proportion of the loan which Eng- 
could obtain a higher rate than in this country ? land was to furnish was to go altogether in gold? 
If this question were to depend on the negotia- Was no part of it to go in goods ? Part of it, 
tion of foreign loans, where were the apprehen- no doubt, would go in that mode in which the 
sions respecting them to end ? The Chancellor remitter should find it most convenient to send 
of the Exchequer now asked the house to pass it. To say that the whole of it must be re- 
this law only for one year, on account or the mitted in gold, and that, therefore, the price of 
present loans ; but where was the security, that gold must be proportionably raised, would be 
other loans might not take place at a very short just as absurd as to say, that a contract made to 
period ? In this country when there was a loan, supply a foreign army with bread, must raise 
the money was borrowed first, and the interest the price of flour in England, when it was 
was provided for by parliament; but in France known that such flour might be procured on 
the case Was directly the reverse. There they the spot where it was to be used, by remitting 
placed at the disposal of the minister of finance, cottons for it. Unless there was something in 
a certain quantity of annuities or rentes. The the air of this country which particularly affected 
consequence was, that in France the minister gold, (a laugh,) if gold went out of the coun* 
might postpone the arrangement until he could try, it would come back again ; and if that 
obtain the most advantageous terms. The house were the case, it was a sufficient reason that the 
would therefore perceive, that when they were Bank, should resume their payments in cash 
told of a large loan for France, the money was (Hear, hear.) But he would ask the house, 
not wanted immediately. In the present state which did they think was best—that Great Bri- 
of affairs, every thing seemed to be flourishing tain should lose its character for good faith, or 
in Prance, as far as regarded the stocks. While that the Bank should disgorge a part of its pro- 
we were talking here of prosperity, and had fits ? [Hear, hear.) We should soon see whe- 
nothing but paper, the stocks fell; whereas, in ther or no, if gold were sent abroad, it would 
France, while they were talking only of adver- come back again in a time of profound peace, 
sity, and had no paper, the stocks rose. It was in a time when there was no disposition on the 
most probable that the French minister would part of any body to hoard it. Gold might, 
wait until the funds had increased in price before perhaps, be sent abroad with advantage: it 
he brought the rentes to sale. That transaction might alter the rate of exchange in our favour, 
might not happen for nine months. But now, Supposing that the Bank had 10 , 000 , 000 /. df 
with all the horrors, as it was said, of a foreign gold in their coffers; that the whole of it were 
loan upon us, the Chancellor of the Exchequer to go abroad, and that they Were to repurchase 
came, and said, “ I am sure the Bank must want it at a loss of 5 per cent. There would be a 
a great deal more time.” But what was the I 098 on the whole of half a million. And what 
real amount of this loan ? He understood, that of that ? Tire Bank had made 21 , 000 , 000 /. by 
it was about 10 , 000 , 000 /. sterling. To this was the country; and was the country now to be 
to be added a further sum for the indemnifies- told, that its whole commercial system was to 
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remain tn an injurious and unnatural state, be¬ 
cause the Bank would not relinquish the smallest 
portion of their profits ? These were points 
that required consideration. Let any gentleman 
ask his neighbour on his bench, whether an in¬ 
vestigation ought not to take place. It was pos¬ 
sible that not two would agree upon the subject, 
and yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer now 
called upon the house to jump over the whole 
question, and to adopt his propositions. If the 
inquiry were granted, what would be the result ? 
Why, either that the Bank was capable of re¬ 
suming its payments, or that it was not. In the 
one case, a great good would be achieved for 
the country; and, in the other, the house would 
get an insight into our transactions abroad and 
at home, which would amply reward them for 
the inquiry. If gentlemen would not vote with 
him on these grounds, they must make up their 
minds that the Bank would not pay at all: they 
might be assured, that the restriction would be 
proposed again, year after year. He begged to 
remind them of what had passed when this sub¬ 
ject was brought forward two years ago. At 
that time, a most valuable member of that house, 
whose loss he deeply deplored, (Mr. Horner,) 
opposed the continuance of the restrictions for 
more than one year. But what said the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer ? His artswer was, 
“ No; let us make it two years, for that will 
look as if we were in earnest, whereas, if we 
make it only one year, people will say, there is 
nothing in it.” (Hear, hear, hear.) If the house 
acceded to the present proposal without inquiry, 
there was no probability that the Bank would 
ever pay at all. In our present prospects what 
was there to shew, that, in the next year, the 
Bank would not come forward under the same 
pretences ? Here was the house, on the 1st of 
May, discussing the expediency of the resump¬ 
tion of cash payments, when the act said, that 
the Bank should resume its payments on the 5th 
of July. Some might think that the intervening 
period was too short to afford the Bank an op¬ 
portunity of providing for the resumption; but 
unless the house enforced it now, or granted an 
inquiry, the Bank would not believe that they 
were in earnest. In fact, the Bank had never 
believed that they were in earnest. (Hear, hear.) 
It became them, therefore, now to shew that 
they would be no longer trifled with. (Hear, 
hear.) No man knew what was to come next 
year; but this he knew, that the fluctuation of 
the funds, during the last eight or nine months, 
arose from the uncertainty whether the Bank re¬ 
strictions wire to be continued or not. Amongst 
the great speculators in the funds, (he did not 
mean to use the word in an offensive sense), he 
must rank the right hon. gentleman opposite. 
His speculation was, whether he could mot keep 
up the Circulation of notes; because, on so 
keeping up the circtil&tion, depended the whole 
of his financial arrangements. No man would 
refuse to admit, except, indeed, the Bank direc¬ 
tors; that there had Men an excessive issue of 
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i paper. They Said, that the country had <&, 

1 perienced no inconvenience from the excess. 
No; because a check was provided against a 
very excessive issue, by the return of the notes 
on the hands Of the Bank, wherever they be. 
came too abundant. Thus, the Bank directors 
themselves cured the evil, without being aware 
that they did so. The right hon. gentleman 
might say what he pleased, out it reminded him 
of the story of the French gentleman*, who; not 
knowing the difference between verse and prose* 
found, that he had been speaking prose all his 
life without knowing it. The fact was, however* 
that within a short period, they had increased 
their issue of paper by no less than two millions 
and a half. Was this the way in which they had 
prepared for the resumption of cash payments ? 
The right hon. gentleman in some resolutions 
which ne moved when this subject was dis¬ 
cussed by the late Mr. Horner, said, that the cir¬ 
culation of the country ought to bear a propor¬ 
tion to the extent of its trade, its public revenue 
and expenditure. He then attempted to shew* 
in answer to Mr. Horner* that there was not a 
greater issue than the necessity of the rimes re¬ 
quired. This was his criterion respecting the 
issue of notes; and it was not only his, but what 
the house itself had adopted. Now he (Mr. 
Tierney) had made out a comparative statement 
between the years 1816 and 1817, by which it 
appeared, that the amount of the exports and 
imports, in 1816, was 81 millions, odd; in ldl7, 
87 millions, odd. In 1816, the revenue was 57 
millions; in 1817, 47 millions. The budget* 
in 1816, was 25 millions; in 1817, 21 millions. 
The total, therefore, for 1816, was 82 millions; 
for 1817, 79 millions. Now, if the diminution 
in 1817 of the revenue and budget were deducted 
from the excess of exports and imports, it 
would be found, that in 1817 the sum to be met 
by the circulation was less than in 1816* by 
7 , 200 , 000 /. What was the state of the issue of 
Bank notes at both those periods ? In 1816, the 
average amount in circulation was £ 6,500,000/.; 
in 1 817, 28 , 200 , 006 /. So that, although there was 
a diminished demand of above 7 millions, there 
was an increased supply of nearly 2 millions. 
But the right hon. gentleman, in forming bis 
criterion,had totallyomitted the circulationof the 
country banks. In 1816 it was extremely low; it 
was much lower, indeed, than it had been for 
many years before: but, in 1817, it increased very 
considerably, to not less, he conceived, than a 
third of the whole amount. Taking this increase* 
therefore, at 7 millions, and adding it to the in¬ 
crease of Bank of England notes, it would appear* 
that although in 1817 the demand for circulation, 
according to the right hon. gentleman’s owta cri¬ 
terion, was 7,269,000/. less than ia 1816, above 
9,000,000/. more of paper was m drcidaticrh! 
What became of all this money? There was 
only one,way in which it could be absorbed, 
namely, by raising the price of every thing# 

* Moliere’s “ Bourgeois Gentilbonnne.* 
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Could agy man doubt that the rise in the price 
Of stocks had been occasioned by tin's circum¬ 
stance ? He was fully persuaded that the object 
of the right hon. gentleman was, to keep up the 
circulation of Bank of England paper by any 
means whatever. This was obvious from the 
measure which lie had lately proposed—a mea¬ 
sure which ought to alarm every man in the 
country. For his part, he believed the country 
bank paper, generally speaking, to be a sound 
and useful currency; and nothing could be more 
objectionable than the purpose of the bill to 
which he had alluded, namely, to prevent a 
man from using his own credit in his own way. 
The light hon. gentleman wanted to prohibit 
the country bankers from issuing l/. and 2 /. 
notes, without they gave a certain security for 
them. Those who supported his plan had ad¬ 
verted to the number of failures that had taken 
place among country bankers. They had 
said, that out of 700 banks, 200 had given way. 
It was true that in 1816, a considerable number 
of country bankers had failed; but when the 
great number of bankrupts was referred to, it by 
no means followed that there had been a total 
loss to those who held their paper. Then it 
was said, that a great number of licenses had 
been withdrawn. But what was the inference ? 
The house might imagine any place in which 
a great bank was established. It was the object 
of such houses, on particular days, to send a 
clerk to attend the inferior market towns in their 
vicinity, and he could not transact business 
without a license. There might, then, be a great 
number of licenses issued, all for one bank. 
Suppose twelve were originally issued, a dimi¬ 
nution of business might induce the house to 
withdraw five of them. He knew one concern 
in which this had occurred. It was evident, 
therefore, that the inference which the sup¬ 
porters of the bill had drawn from the diminu¬ 
tion of licenses, must fall to the ground. The 
whole number of country bankers who had 
failed since 1814, amounted only to 60, and he 
believed, that the London bankers who had 
failed within the same period, had failed for a 
sum at least as large as that in which all the 
country bankers who had failed were deficient. 
—The right hon. gentleman had two objects in 
view. The one was the continuance of l /. and 
2 /. notes, whether the Bank paid in specie or 
not: the other was, to pave the way for the 
issue of government paper. The right hon. 
gentleman had confidently declared, that the 
metallic currency could not be kept up without 
the assistance of these 1/. and 2 l. notes. This 
assumption was contrary to all experience, ex¬ 
cept for the last 21 years, in this country, and 
contrary to the practice of every country in 
Europe. How could it not be kept up: what 
was the reason that it could not be, when the 
metallic currency of France was kept up without 
iany notes at all ? This was, however, a subject 
that ought to be seriously inquired into. It was 
not surely to be taken upon the mere assump- 
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tioh of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
upon no other foundation whatever. With re¬ 
spect to the other object which the right, hon. 
gentleman had in view, namely, to pave the way 
for the issue of government paper, he had pro¬ 
posed, that no country banker should issue notes 
of 1/. and 2 /., without depositing double the 
amount in stock with government, or depositing 
the amount in some other security ; and after 
that he was to have a government stamp on the 
bill, as a security. Now, if one of these notes 
were to be brought to him, how should he re¬ 
ceive it? He should not take the trouble to 
inquire whether it came from Exeter or Don¬ 
caster, or where it belonged to, but should say, 
“ Oh, this is all right, it has the government 
stamp on it!” It would be government paper 
to all intents and purposes, and, therefore, he 
was fully persuaded, that this measure was in¬ 
tended merely to pave the way for a larger cir¬ 
culation of government paper. (Hear.) The 
government might say, “ As we can circulate 
the paper of others, why not circulate our own ? 
Why be at the expense of interest to others, 
when we can issue notes of our own without the 
assistance of the Bank of England ?” The 1 ight 
hon. gentleman had formed a plan for issuing 
stock debentures. The right non. gentleman 
shook his head; but there were two ways of 
shaking the head. {A laugh.) Did he mean, 
that he had never contemplated that plan, or, 
that he was now disposed to relinquish it, 
because he found that it would not succeed ? 
Hear , hear.) —There was another thing to 
e considered. According to this bill, any 
amount of notes might be stamped by paying 
:so/. for the license, and that would be granted 
as a matter of course. Any man might issue 
1 /. and 2/. notes in such a manner ; and if the 
means of circulation were so given, no one 
could say what might be the consequence of 
such an inundation of paper. These were all 
subjects that required the most serious examina¬ 
tion. It was very true that the bill was to be 
postponed, but it was still in contemplation, and 
it became the duty of that house to express some 
opinion upon it, which they could not pro¬ 
perly do without a thorough . investigation.— 
It had been said, that considerable alarm had 
prevailed, in consequence of the statement that 
the Bank would pay in specie. He really believed 
that alarm had existed to a certain extent, but 
he was sure that it was much more limited than 
had been generally imagined. He did not be¬ 
lieve that any violent snock would occur. If 
the Bank proceeded gradually and gemly, to 
prepare for the resumption of cash payments, 
he was convinced that none of those fatal effects 
would result to the country which it had been 
so much -the fashion to anticipate. At all events, 
a committee should be appointed, to consider 
whether any means could be devised by which 
the resumption could be brought about, and to 
settle some limit respecting tlu* paper-circula¬ 
tion) »o as to facilitate the resumption) without 
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endangering the welfare of the community. On 
a former occasion, the Chancellor of tne Ex¬ 
chequer had asked, what complaint there could 
be against the rise in the price of stocks, as that 
in the end would enable government to reduce 
the S per cents to 3f per cent. But it was un¬ 
fair towards the holders of 5 per cents that they 
should thus be paid oft', not as the consequence 
. of increased national prosperity, but because the 
market at the Stock Exchange had been raised 
by artificial means. The right hon. gentleman 
smiled when he said that, but he thought it was 
a most important and serious affair. Let the 
house only examine how the plan operated. In 
the course of seven or eight months, govern¬ 
ment had raised the stocks to from 25 to 30 per 
cent. Who were to profit by that? The great 
capitalists, who had the command of money. 
But what was the condition of others ? There 
were persons who had money in the fives, peo¬ 
ple who were holders of trust-money, and others 
who saw all the opportunities of profit passing 
by without being able to avail themselves of the 
advantage. There was not the smallest profit 
to them ; but, some ten years hence, when the 
persons for whom they acted came of age, the 
bubble would have burst, and then they would 
have the mortification to see what they might 
have acquired under other circumstances. It 
had been often a subject of congratulation, that 
the rise in the funds had afforded a facility to 
country gentlemen to borrow money at a mode¬ 
rate interest; and that, in consequence of this, 
they had improved their estates. All this might 
be very good, but a day would come when the 
money must be repaid, and then they would 
see how they were entangled. When the evil 
day came, they would find, perhaps, that they 
could not repay at the same rate at which they 
had borrowed. In his opinion, the facility so 
much boasted of gave a superiority to the artf ul 
and designing over the easy and unsuspecting. 
He appealed to every man who had carried on 
business in the city of London, to every man 
who had been connected with the commercial 
transactions of the country, to every man who 
acted upon principles of honesty and fair deal¬ 
ing, whether that was not a course which ought 
to be abolished as speedily as possible. The old 
system of English policy ought not to be aban¬ 
doned unless in a case of extreme necessity. 
The restriction of cash payments was originally 
imposed on the ground of necessity alone; ana 
whenever the system was attacked, the answer 
had always been, “ We allow it to be a bad sys¬ 
tem, and we should not have resorted to it, ex¬ 
cept from necessity!” He trusted that gentle¬ 
men would not vote with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, till they had considered the subject 
with the-greatest attention ; for the character of 
the country was at stake. The whole system 
was a delusion, from one end to the other. At 
this moment, all the -other powers of Europe 
were directing their attention to their finances, 
a* might be seen by the foreign newspapers. 
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Let the house examine the proceedings of those 
nations. They would sec them all endeavour¬ 
ing to avail themselves of a period of peace, all 
attempting to form some regulations for their 
finances; we were the only country that .had 
made no attempt of that kind; and it was pro¬ 
posed to postpone the resumption of cash pay¬ 
ments for another year, without a tittle of evi¬ 
dence on die subject. If the house would vote 
that, they would vote any thing. If they .would 
vote that, there was an end to all security for 
property. The question was one of universal 
interest. Let any man’9 means be what they, 
might, let them be ever so small, every man had 
his all to lose, and every one was equally in¬ 
terested in the question. If this system were 
to form a part of the permanent measures of the 
country, let the house say so at once, and all 
foreign countries would know how to conduct 
themselves with regard to England. If it were 
to be yearly, let the bill be renewed from year 
to year; but let it not be thought that while 
drat course continued, they could set the financial 
affairs of the country to rights.—In time of 
peace, it was their duty to provide for war. Cash 
payments might, perhaps, be resumed; but if a 
war found them with their debt unpaid, and their 
cash payments unresumed, there would bean 
end to the British empire from that day. ( Hear $ 
hear.) It was impossible under existing circum¬ 
stances, that the country could be prepared for 
war; but war would be provoked. The noble 
lord opposite had often spoken of the prosperous 
condition of this country as compared with that 
of any other in Europe. But now, France, de¬ 
graded France, had faced her difficulties, she 
had braved the storm, and her government had 
brought forward a budget calculated to relieve 
her, by degrees, from the condition into which 
she had been plunged by circumstances; while 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer con¬ 
structed his miserable piece of machinery to en¬ 
able him to borrow three millions, ana asked 
that house to abstain from compelling the re¬ 
sumption of cash payments by the Bank, because 
the drain of money in consequence of a foreign 
loan would render such a measure embarrassing? 
(Hear, hear , hear.) And why was this avidity 
shewn in England to subscribe to a foreign loan? 
was it not a proof of a great and increasing con¬ 
fidence in foreign credit? whence could this 
confidence arise r did it not proceed from seeing 
that France was under a wiser government than 
this country—a government that dared to sift its 
finances, to shew at once its necessities and the 
resources which time would bring to their sup¬ 
ply—a government that had sufficient manliness 
to transact every thing above board, to call 
things by their proper names, and to allow that 
-two and two made four. (Hear, hear.) If any 
member of that house twenty-four years ago had 
redicted, that this proposition would have 
een under consideration this day, he woujd 
have been laughed at by every one who heard 
him. Never would it at that period have been 
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believed, that the day would come when a Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, not very remarkable 
for his financial authority, would endeavour to 
induce the house of commons to continue the 
suspension of cash payments by the Bank of 
England, by telling it that the merchants of the 
country were sending their money abroad to 
lend to foreign states, and that therefore it must 
abandon all the principles on which Great Bri¬ 
tain had, until that period, maintained her cre¬ 
dit, and try to support that credit on a paper 
not convertible into cash. {Hear, hear .)—It only 
remained for him to state to the house what were 
the points to which, in his opinion, the com¬ 
mittee that he proposed to institute ought to di¬ 
rect their attention. He would not have them 
meddle with the internal affairs of the Bank of 
England. Had he intended that, he should have 
moved for the appointment of a secret com¬ 
mittee. But he wished that they should exa¬ 
mine whether any public inconvenience was 
likely to result from the resumption of cash 
payments by the Bank. He wished that they 
should report what would be the most conve¬ 
nient and expedient time at which that resump¬ 
tion could take place, and to suggest the most 
wholesome means for securing its taking place 
at that period. He was desirous that they should 
also enter into the subject of the danger or in¬ 
convenience that might be incurred by the re¬ 
mittance of gold abroad; as also into the causes 
Operating on the price of gold. It would be 
likewise advisable that they should inquire what 
was the probable amount of the gold remitted 
to the continent in consequence of foreign loans; 
as well as what might be the effect of the Bank 
sending out gold and repurchasing it; as also of 
the probable amount of the loss that would be 
occasioned to them by the operation. A great 
part of the Austrian loan was remitted in goods. 
—All these subjects must be fully investigated 
before the house could come to any decision 
that would be satisfactory either to him or to 
the country. At present, every man had his 
Own particular theory. There were, no doubt, 
individuals who believed that it was desirable to 
defer for another year any inquiry into the sub¬ 
ject of our finances, and any change in their re¬ 
gulation. For those who sincerely entertained 
that opinion, however much he differed from 
them, he felt respect. But the mass of the peo¬ 
ple of this country were of opposite sentiments. 
They wished from their hearts, that the whole 
system should undergo a thorough investigation, 
and be restored to its original and healthy 6tate. 
What he proposed would lead not to a sudden 
but to a sound conclusion. All he asked the 
house WB8, before it decided on the proposition 
comprehended in the bill of the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman, to take every adequate means of ascer¬ 
taining from the opinions of intelligent and well- 
informed men, whether the adoption of that 
proposition would be conducive to die public 
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1 tion the State of the Circulating Medium, to. 
examine whether there be any and what neces¬ 
sity for the further continuance of an act passed, 
in the 56th year of the reign of his present Ma¬ 
jesty, restraining the Bank of England from Pay¬ 
ments in Cash; and to inquire whether any and 
what Restrictions on the issue of Promissory 
Notes by licensed bankers be fit to be adopted; 
and to report the same, together with their ob¬ 
servations thereupon, to the house.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, to state 
the reasons which induced him to dissent from 
the right hon. gentleman. He was glad that the 
right non. gentleman had stated his case on ge¬ 
neral principles rather than on particular and 
narrow circumstances. He felt great satisfac¬ 
tion since he had last spoken on this subject; 
for, since that time what he had stated as pro¬ 
bable to occur had occurred, and he should 
therefore now address the house, and call upon 
them to form a judgment not upon conjecture, 
but on what had actually taken place. lie was 
of opinion, that the inquiries of a committee 
on such subjects as the right hon. gentleman had 
stated would be most unsatisfactory. The right 
hon. gentleman had assumed as a fact, that there 
was an excessive issue of Bank of England pa¬ 
per, and he assumed this on the fact of there 
having been an increased issue of paper during 
the last half year. But the data on which he 
had founded nis calculations were necessarily 
imperfect: he had referred to the papers before 
the house, containing an account of the number 
of notes issued at different periods, but he had 
omitted one of the most important parts of the 
question, namely, the internal trade of the coun¬ 
try. It appeared, that our foreign trade in the 
last year had increased about 6,000,000/. in the 
aggregate of our exports and imports. But our 
internal trade had increased in a much greater 

E roportion. In 1816 , the internal trade had not 
sen so good; but it would be difficult to point 
out a greater revival than in 1817. The is¬ 
sues of country banks had increased in the last 
year, because the trade of the country had in¬ 
creased. But, another cause might have aug¬ 
mented the general issues of paper, and that 
was the purchase of gold by the Bank. A con¬ 
siderable sum had teen amassed by the Bank, 
but that was accompanied by a corresponding 
issue of their notes. The advances of the Bank 
to government had also teen assigned as a cause 
of the increase of Bank paper. But the accounts 
on the table shewed, that the advances of the 
Bank to government had not caused any such 
increase, and the house had also the authority 
of a director of the Bank, that the purchases of 
government paper by the Bank had not increased. 
That part ot his argument therefore, in which 
the right hon. gentleman had assumed that the 
excessive issue of paper by the Bank had con¬ 
tributed to the high price of gold, must fall to 
the ground.—'The right hon. gentleman had 
next brought into consideration the difference 
in vglue between the silver ami the gold cur- 
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rency. The difference in value of the new sil-1 Mr. Tierney observed, across the table, that 
ver coinage compared with the old was about 6 | that'opinion was given by the Bank Directors in 
per cent. The new silver coinage, however, i a moment of alarm. 

it were 6 per cent, below the old, as the old had The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
issued from the mint, was at least 20 or 25 per the circumstances or that time were sufficient 
cent, better than it, from the state into which to justify alarm. But the circumstances of the 
it had fallen when it was replaced. But if these present day were still more alarming, when there 
circumstances had contributed to raise the price was a loan to the enormous amount of so millions 
of gold, in how much greater a degree must the sterling. With respect to the present restriC- 
operation of foreign loans have contributed to tion bill, he would state the plain truth without 
produce that effect? In 1814, the amount of disguise. The fact was, that the preamble origi- 
Bank issues was 28,600,000/. Gold was then nated in mistake. ( Much and loud laughter .) It 
Si. 10s. per ounce. In 1815, the amount of is- was inadvertently copied from the last act (near, 
sues was 26,300,000/. and gold then fell to hear), and he admitted, that it conveyed a most 
4/. 6s. 6d. an ounce. The house must therefore unjust reflection on the Directors of the Bank, 
see the difficulties into which the consideration It stated, that it was necessary to continue the 
of these theoretical questions would involve restriction, in order to enable the Bank to make 
them. When there were obvious circumstances preparations for the resumption of cash pay- 
to account for the increased price of gold, par- ments, which was perfectly false, although that 
liament ought to found their measures on what had been formerly true. The Bank had made 
was known rather than on what was uncertain, all possible preparations for resuming cash pay- 
The right hon. gendeman had said, that as fo- ments; and, therefore, when the bill came into 
reign loans were the ground of continuing the a committee, he should submit a proposition by 
restrictions this year, they might afford ground which the objectionable part of the preamble 
for continuing them at all times; there were would be removed.—The right hon. gentleman 
foreign loans last year; there were foreign loans had said, that, in 1797, Mr. Pitt had referred 
this year; and there might be foreign loans next the question of restricting the Bank from pay- 
year. (Hear, hear, hear.) This might be very just, ing in specie to the consideration of a committee, 
if the same state of things were always to con- That was true, and Mr. Pitt had acted perfectly 
tinue; but he rested the necessity of the measure right in proposing a committee of inquiiy on a 
entirely on the extraordinary state of affairs subject so new, so unforeseen, so alarming, so 
throughout Europe. In 1817, France negotiated little understood, as to its causes and its conse. 
a loan of 12 millions. But, in the present year, quences. But now, should a committee be 
the French loans were of an unusual magni- appointed to inquire into the topics pointed out 
tude. There had been two loans of 320 mil- by the right hon. gendeman, they could come 
lions of francs each, and there would be a third to no satisfactory conclusion. They could 
loan of 380 millions of francs, making together know only what the house knew already; they 
a sum of 1,020 millions, which was equal to could ascertain only a few simple and obvious 
45 millions of our money in stock, and about 30 facts, of which the house was as completely in 
millions of actual money. Of this, 16 millions possession as they could be. The right hon. 
were required for the liquidation of extraordi- gendeman had stated, that the committee would 
nary claims upon the French government. There nave to consider, not the internal situation of 
was a capital of 24 millions for similar claims, the Bank, but whether any inconvenience would 
There was thus only 5 millions beyond the ex- be produced by the resumption of cash pay- 
traordinary circumstances in which France was ments. But he would put the question tne 
placed. He did not pretend to say what other way,—what inconvenience could arise 
proportion of these loans would be remitted from continuing the restrictions another year? 
from this country, or what part might have Neither the house nor a committee could see, 
been already remitted; he had no precise at present, whether, by possibility, a further re¬ 
means of ascertaining those points. ( Hear, stnetion might not be necessary. (Hear, hear.) 
hear, from the opposition.) The house would re- What might arise out of a future state of thing9 
member, however, that Prussia also was actually it was impossible to foresee. He had beim 
negotiating in this capital a loan of 5 millions, charged with not being serious in his intention 
and this, added to the French loans, must necea- of resuming cash payments, because he had 
sarily draw from the country much of its specie, limited the restriction to the term of one year. 
Would it be prudent or safe, then, to remove He had certainly proposed as short a period as 
the restrictions ? When the first loan to Austria possible. The foreign operations which required 
had been only 3 millions, the directors of the such large loans this year, would be closed in 
Bank of England gave it as their deliberate another year, and were of a nature that could 
and solemn opinion to Mr. Pitt, as the criterion not occur again. Whether France could require 
of their judgment, and the rule of his conduct, a similar loan next year, he would leave to the 
that another loan would be fatal to the Bank, judgment of any man acquainted with those 
In consequence of that representation, Mr. Pitt matters. Was it not reasonable to suppose that * 
promised, that no farther loan should take the great efforts which she had made this year, 
place. | proceeded from her anxiety to have the army 
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of occupation removed ? She professed, that no 
loan would have been necessary for the ordinary 
and current expenses of her government. He 
therefore believed that France would not again 
require a similar loan. This was only conjec¬ 
ture ; but it was founded on the best information 
which circumstances could afford.—The right 
hon. gentleman had spoken at some length of 
the bill which he had postponed yesterday. 
This was not propci Jy connected with the pre¬ 
sent subject: but he must contend that pai la¬ 
ment had a right to call for security from those 
who issued a currency to represent the metallic 
currency of the country—a power, in effect, 
no less than that of coining, which belonged to 
the sovereign. If any man were allowed to 
coin money to any extent, in what a state would 
the country soon be ? The first principle of the 
measure was, to limit the circulation of I/, and 
2/. notes, at least without a security, in order 
that the poor might not suffer by their circula¬ 
tion. A second pi inciple was, that the issue of 
paper on government security was preferable to 
any issue on private security.—He had been 
asked whether he had not once entertained the 
idea of issuing stock debentures ? He never had 
entertained that idea for a moment. The pro¬ 
position had been made to him, but he declared 
it wholly inexpedient. The right hon. gentle¬ 
man had imputed blame to government for the 
rise in the funds. Some individuals might have 
felt inconvenience from this rise, but how many 
thousands had been benefitted by it ? The 
general improvement in industry, the diffusion 
of speculation and trade, the revival of the pros¬ 
perity of the country, the increase of capital 
employed in commerce, and the consequent 
increase of confidence, all arose from the rise 
of the funds.—He should now say one word 
upon" a subject on which the right hon. gentle¬ 
man had touched. He had asked, what advances 
were made by the Bank, and how they were to 
be reduced? He had now the satisfaction of 
stating, that the reduction of those advances 
could tie carried as far as was necessary for the 
ublic interest, and even beyond what the Bank 
ad thought fit to require. Sixteen millions had 
been reduced, and so much was thus withdrawn 
from the unfunded debt, or so far was the paper- 
currency reduced.—It had been said, that the 
character of the country was at stake on this 
subject. Whether the character of the country 
had suffered from its paper-currency, he would 
leave to any gentleman who was acquainted 
with the continent, to determine. The constant 
increase of paper circulation in England had 
been known for many years. Had it not been 
increasing during the war, when we were march¬ 
ing our troops over the continent, when we 
stood so high at the congress of Vienna, and 
when the peace was concluded at Paris ? Since 
the peace, there was no country in Euiope 
whose finances had so much improved. In no 
other country had the national debt been re¬ 
duced. In this country our debt had been 
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| reduced So,ooo,oooi. since the peace. • Our un¬ 
funded debt had, indeed, increased in the mean 
time; but, at the end of this, year, we should be 
from 17 to 18 millions less in debt than at the 
cfoge of the war. In this country alone had 
taxation been reduced; at least in no other 
country were taxes reduced to such an extent. 
In America the taxes were reduced 8 , 000,000 
of dollars, about 2 , 000 , 000 /. sterling; but what 
was that to 17,000,000/. which we had reduced ? 
And here he must remark, that the two countries 
were so united, that nothing but injudicious and 
unwise measures could separate America from 
us. ( Hear .) So far as any measure could ensure 
future and permanent amity, the Americans had 
used the most effectual means of ensuring the 
continuance of a friendly intercourse. They 
had repealed all internal taxes, and placed the 
whole of their revenue in the customs, which 
depended for their s .-curity *on the continuance 
of peace. They had thus given such a pledge 
on their part, as must be highly satisfactory to 
those who wished well to either that country or 
this.—The grounds, then, on which he proposed 
to continue the Bank restriction for another year 
were simply these—the extraordinary situation 
of foreign countries, and the extraordinary re¬ 
lations of this country with them, were such, 
that no man of experience on the subject could 
think it prudent or safe to resume payments in 
specie at this mbment. The attempt had been 
partially made in October last, and what was 
the consequence ?—two millions and a half of 
the gold currency disappeared. The exchange 
had been said to be unfavourable; blit how 
much must'have been issued to turn the scale in 
our favour in a loan of 80,000,000/. ? On the 
one side then, there were evils of a most formid¬ 
able nature to be apprehended. But what in¬ 
convenience on the other side could arise from 
continuing the restriction ? It was only the in¬ 
convenience of continuing for one year longer, 
a state of things under which this country had 
enjoyed the highest prosperity, but a state of 
things which could not be permanently con¬ 
tinued, because it might occasion danger on any 
sudden alarm. On the one side, then, there 
were great dangers and certain inconveniences; 
on the other, no inconveniences and fanciful 
apprehensions. On these grounds he should 
oppose the motion for the appointment of a 
committee. 

Lord Althorp thought it most extraordinary 
that, on such a highly important and most com¬ 
plicated question, resistance should be offered 
to inquiry. (Hear, hear.) Of the two grounds 
on which the restrictions had been originally 
imposed, not one was now alleged to exist: but 
a very extraordinary reason was assigned. They 
were told that the restrictions must be continued, 
on account of the foieign loans. This was the 
first time that such a giound had ever been 
alleged for such a measure. This was placing 
a question of vital importance to the country in 
dependence on circumstances not under the con- 
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trol-of the, country. Whether we were in 
prosperity or in distress, whether capital were 
abundant or scarce, foreign funds might thus 
call upon us to restrain the Bank of England 
from redeeming its pledge, and keeping faith 
with the public. But at least it was proper to 
inquire whether the foreign loans made it inex¬ 
pedient to resume cash payments. The Bank 
might perhaps be unprepared to pay. He 
thought it would in that case he proper to con¬ 
tinue the restrictions till the Bank could lccal 
its issues: but it was necessary to inquire 
whether the case were so. As to the withdrawn 
bill, he had to observe, that it was not the mere 
security that a banker possessed stock which 
could establish -his commercial credit. It was 
his character, his skill in business, and his atten¬ 
tion to the circumstances of his situation; it 
was principally these things that people regard¬ 
ed in a country banker. Gold and silver were 
made our standards of value for other commo¬ 
dities, on the ground that they were less variable 
than other tilings that could be used for a cur¬ 
rency. But it was evident, that the price of 
stock which the country bankers were to de¬ 
posit as a security for their issues varied from 
day to day, and therefore ought not to be adopt¬ 
ed as a standard. As he therefore doubted the 
prudence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
proposing this system, he thought sufficient 
grounds were laid for inquiry by a committee. 
One of the first principles of the banking busi¬ 
ness was, that the banker, and those who re¬ 
ceived his notes, should have the complete dis¬ 
posal of his capital. People would not receive 
his notes, unless they were assured that they 
would be paid upon presenting them for pay¬ 
ment. They would not submit to any thing 
like the circuitous mode of sending them to 
London to be paid there. Besides, the plan 
roposed would give an unfair advantage to the 
oldcrs of small notes, over those who held 
notes to a greater amount. These objections 
and others had met the right hon. gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer); and, there¬ 
fore, he had expressed himself dissatisfied with 
his scheme, and had for the present abandoned 
it: but as it was not finally given up, and as no 
sufficient reasons had been assigned for its 
temporary surrender, a committee ought to be 
appointed to inquire into those dangers to pub¬ 
lic credit which it was intended to obviate or 
prevent. As the right hon. gentleman was un¬ 
certain and wavering himself in his plans and 
views, he ought to be corrected or confirmed 
by the result of a parliamentary investigation. 
These measures regarding the currency, coupled 
with the continuance of the Bank restriction, 
might be injurious to the country, and, there¬ 
fore, ought to be inquired into. 

Sir H. Parnell said, he saw no reason for con¬ 
tinuing the Bank restriction, from any injurious 
effect which might be apprehended from tire 
negotiation of foreign loans on the stqte of the 
exchanges. The right hon. gentleman (the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer) had supposed, 
that the remittances for these loans would be 
made in cash. This did not appear to him likely 
to be the case. The remittances, according to 
the general course of commerce, would be made 
in exports; and therefore would rather be 
favourable than otherwise to the state of our 
exchanges. The evidence obtained in 1797 , 
with regard to the effect of the loan to the 
Emperor of Germany, bore him out in the state¬ 
ment. It was not made in specie, but in the 
export of our manufactures, which had risen 
in that year from 2 to 8,000,000/. The sums 
remitted to absentees from Ireland were made 
up in the same way, and not in specie. The 
.right hon. gentleman had quoted the opinion of 
j the Bank directors in 1797, as authority for his 
present conclusions; but it ought to be recol¬ 
lected, that the Bank had then proceeded on 
principles which were afterwards admitted to 
be unfounded. The evidence taken went to 
shew, that their feelings were those of alarm 
and apprehension, which ought not to govern 
the general interests of the country at large. 
The reasons for the resumption of cash pay¬ 
ments by the Bank were now strong. For the 
first time since 1797, that measure could be 
adopted without danger or inconvenience. If 
the opportunity for enforcing it were now neg¬ 
lected, another equally favourable from the state 
of the exchanges might not soon occur. An¬ 
other great reason against any farther delay was, 
that by the continuance of tne restriction, the 
Bank of England would be induced to join with 
the country banks in increasing their issues of 
paper, which would raise the price of gold, and 
render a return to cash payments more difficult 
than before. To the hazard of raising the price 
of gold, and consequently of all other commo¬ 
dities, thus endangering a convulsion, similar to 
what we had lately experienced, we should 
again expose ourselves. The project of issuing 
small notes on government securities, by the 
country banks, did not appear to him to be any 
preparation for a return to a sound state of cur¬ 
rency. These small notes would displace our 
coin, and would thus prolong the evil, instead 
of having a tendency to produce a remedy. 
The great source of the evils which we ex¬ 
perienced or apprehended, arose from the con¬ 
duct of government. So long as government 
continued to make loans in times of peace, so 
long as we delayed the adoption of those econo¬ 
mical measures which would bring the expendi¬ 
ture of the country within its income, so long 
would the Bank be unable to return to cash 
payments. The excess of our expenditure over 
our revenue was, therefore, the great object to 
be attended to ; and immediate means ought to 
be adopted to reduce the one to a level with the 
other. 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. said, that the right hon. 
gentleman (Mi. Tierney) had brought forward 
many abstruse topics in his able speech, into 
which he would not now follow him, as many 
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of from teemed unconnected with the point un¬ 
der discussion. The only question before the 
house was, ought the Bank immediately to re- 
turn to cash payments; was the situation of the 
country such as to render this measure safe and 
expedient ? The right hon. gentleman had 
argued, that by continuing the restriction for 
another year, parliament would be breaking 
faith wiot the country, as it had solemnly 
pledged itself to compel the resumption of cash 
payments in July next. This he denied. The 
legislature had given no pledge with regard to 
its future conduct, nor could it consistently do 
so independent of circumstances. It had, in¬ 
deed, committed itself to as much as it could 
perform. It pledged itself to take every me¬ 
thod of forwarding the desirable result of pay- 
’ ments in cash according to contingent circum¬ 
stances. Two things might have occurred to 
restrain it, and in either of them it would have 
been unwise to have fulfilled its alleged engage¬ 
ments. Either the Bank might not he prepared 
to resume payments in casn, or the circum¬ 
stances of the country might be such as to 
render it inexpedient that it should do so, 
though in a full state of preparation. Parlia¬ 
ment, by its pledge, could only engage to pro¬ 
mote these two objects—to warn the Bank to 
prepare, and to take measures, so far as it could, 
for placing the circumstances of the country in 
such a state as to render the preparation of the 
Bank available to the end in view. With regard 
to the first, it had redeemed its pledge. The 
Bank was now prepared to fulfil all its engage¬ 
ments, but parliament could not prospectively 
determine toe situation of the country. The 
right hon. gentleman had alluded to the report 
of the bullion committee, and had expressed a 
suspicion that the principles there established 
were not very popular. He (Mr. Grant) agreed 
in the justness of those principles, and only 
doubted about the propriety of their applica¬ 
tion to present circumstances. No general 
principles could be followed without a regard 
to particular cases. We had now for twenty 
years been going on with a currency of no in¬ 
trinsicvalue (hear, hear) -, and might it not be in¬ 
expedient to make a rapid transition to a metallic 
currency i Nothing was so likely as such a 
precipitate recurrence to payments in specie to 
produce a pressure on tne country. A rapid 
transition might be calculated to create distress, 
by narrowing the circulation, and thus defeat 
the object of establishing a permanently sound 
system. It was not in the power of parliament 
to command all periods—to create such as would 
be the most favourable for carrying into execu¬ 
tion the best measures; but it was certainly in¬ 
consistent with its duty to select the worst. 
The right hon. gentleman seemed inconsistent 
in the language he had u£ed respecting the Bank. 

At one time he had said, that it was anxious 
add prepared to fulfil all its engagements; and 
was only restrained by government from doing 
so. At another time, that it looked only to its 
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, profits, a part of which it ought to dfegoige 
! for the advantage of the public. He (Mr. warn) 
thought that tne profits of the Bank were in 
’some cases perfectly consistent with the public 
interest. There were periods when the Bank 
might be compelled to reduce Its issues to the 
detriment of trade, mid when it would do so 
unless protected by a measure like the present. 
The periods to which he alluded were those of 
internal alarm or foreign remittance. The for¬ 
mer did not at present exist, but there might 
be a danger from foreign remittances. That the 
latter affected exchanges there could be no 
doubt. Although these remittances were made 
in goods, still they must operate on the ex¬ 
changes. The effects transferred for answering 
foreign loans were of a different nature from 
common exports. They might even reduce 
our exports by giving a greater relative value to 
our imports, ana thus turn the exchange against 
us. The right hon. gentleman had referred to 
the period of 1797, to shew that this result 
could not take place; but the reference waa 
unlucky, for the 4,000,000/. of a loan then ne¬ 
gotiated had, according to the evidence of Mr. 
Boyd, affected the exchanges. That gentle¬ 
man had stated that in February of 1797, the 
I exchange with Hamburgh was 36, and in 
August nad fallen to 31.—One of the right hon. 
gentleman's objects was, to get at the state of 
the Bank issues, for the purpose of regulating 
the exchanges: but parliament could judge or 
these without any inquiry by a committee, as it 
bad all the facts before it without such an inquiry. 
All agreed that these issues affected exchanges; 
but they did not produce their effects without 
connection with other circumstances. The 
state of the currency was certainly more under 
the power of the Bank during the restriction 
than without it; but still, even though the re¬ 
striction were withdrawn, and though we re¬ 
turned to a sound currency, the influence of the 
Bank in regulating that currency would be con¬ 
siderable, by reducing, for instance, its issues, 
in case of alarm. In these opinions he was 
confirmed by the bullion committee; he spoke 
of that committee with feelings of respect, vene¬ 
ration, and regret—respect for those members 
of it who still remained—veneration and regret 
for those who were now no more; but he thought 
that that committee, in coming to its conclu¬ 
sions, had not made sufficient allowance for the 
various peijurbing causes which succeeded one 
another so rapidly throughout Europe. The dif- 
ference which then existed between the value 
of gold and paper was owing to the extraordi¬ 
nary demand for gold, rather than to any de¬ 
preciation of paper. Now, if a committee, 
constituted as the bullion committee was, came 
to a false conclusion on any part of this subject, 
what must be expected of others who enjoyed 
less extensive means of making a complete in- 
auirv? That committee* calculated the* effect of 


quiryf That committee calculated the effect of 
war on the course of exchange?; and having 
stated this, they left us on the verge of an 
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fxjrapse, as it w<?re, of an immune barathrum ,; 
which they indeed attempted to fill up with de* 
predated bank notes. He stated this to ahe^ 
the house what vrere the difficulties of the sub¬ 
ject, and how liable tp err were even the best 
informed. The bullion committee had erred in 
attempting to define what was in its nature in-, 
definable—the connexion of great moral causes 
operating in various ways on all the complicated 
system of money and exchanges. Could he 
then expect more from any committee appoint¬ 
ed at present ? The house was quite as compe¬ 
tent to form a correct opinion as any committee 
that could be formed out of it: ana, therefore, 
he thought there was no mound for refusing to 
abide by the decision of the house.—He should 
now say-a few words on the subject of the coin¬ 
age* ' The right hon. gentleman had stated, 
that there was something in the mint regulations 
that led to the exportation of gold; ana made it 
impossible for the Bank to pay in cash. If so, 
it became necessary for him to shew that gold 
was underrated at the mint, and that the Bank 
could in no case resume payment when it was 
so underrated. Now it was perfectly clear, 
that before the restriction in 1797, gold was 
much more underrated than it was at present, 
and yet no exportation took place; tne evil, 
therefore, was not occasioned by the state of 
the coinage. The right hon. gentleman wished 
to persuade the house, that something must 
have taken place within these two years to make 
any alteration in the silver currency necessary. 
Now the coinage was in contemplation two 
years ago, and these difficulties were then anti¬ 
cipated, and yet it was then thought right to 
make the alteration in the silver currency. We 
were now told that silver was over-valued. But 
silver was before under-valued to the amount of 
6 per cent.; and as it was now said to be over¬ 
valued tothe amount of 7 per cent., it was im¬ 
possible to assert that this was owing to the 
mint; it was impossible for any mint to keep 
pace with those extrinsic causes. One cause of 
the over-value of silver might be the small de¬ 
mand for gold: another might be, that Europe 
might now be undergoing that process which 
took place in the beginning of the last century, 
when gold was becoming the standard of value 
instead of silver. But his main objection to the 
motion was, that the subject was one of such 
infinite difficulty, that the house could not be 
assisted by the deliberations of a committee. 
It had now to decide on a plain practical ques¬ 
tion of expedience. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, he could not agree, 
that because the subject was difficult, because it 
involved the most extensive and the most mi¬ 
nute considerations, there was therefore no 

g round for going into a committee; those were 
te very grounds for appointing a committee. 
It was not enough for an hon. gentleman, be he 
who he might, to say, “ I entertain such prin¬ 
ciples, I state to you such facts, I agree with' 
thy bullion committee in this, I differ from the 
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I bullion committee in that, my authority and opi¬ 
nions ought to have great weight with the house, 

I am quite sure the house is not so fit as I am 
to enter into an inquiry on the subject.” No 
doubt the hon. gentleman had satisfied himself; 
no doubt he had studied the question. He (Mr. 
J. P. Grant) was not a person to say, that he 
was divested of all doubt; but he would say, that 
die house ought not to legislate on such a sub¬ 
ject on the mere statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He could not admit that what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, either 
as to facts or principles, was decisive of the 
question. He did not believe that foreign loans 
affected the state of the currency at all. If the 
hon. gentleman would shew that any one foreign 
loan nad ever done so, he would give up tne 
argument at once. But the evidence of the bul¬ 
lion committee, the evidence of Mr. Pitt him¬ 
self, were all strong to shew that foreign loans 
had no such effect whatsoever. If this were to 
be the principle on which the restriction was to 
be renewed, he presumed the preamble of a full 
for that purpose must say, “ That whereas the 
kingdom of France has negotiated a great loan 
in this country, and whereas that loan will un¬ 
avoidably drain the country of specie, therefore 
the Bank ought to be excused from paying its 
engagements in cash.” When that preamble 
should appear at the head of a bill, he should 
be ready to shew that it was not grounded on 
any one true principle or fact. If he succeeded 
in convincing the house that a foreign Joan 
could have no such effect, then perhaps they 
would admit, that there existed grefund for fur¬ 
ther inquiry. He would admit that at present 
the Bank could not, in point of fact, resume 
cash-payments, and that was the very reason 
why he desired inquiry; because, if any of the 
principles or any of the facts, given out as the 
cause of this inability, were, in reality, the prin¬ 
ciples or facts which prevented the Bank from 
resuming cash-payments, there was not one of 
those principles or facts that was not within the 
control of die house. If the obstacle to a re¬ 
sumption of payments were the negotiation of a 
foreign loan, that might be remedied by the 
inteiposition of parliament; if it were attribut¬ 
able to the state of the coinage, parliament 
could equally remedy that. He begged now to 
call the attention of the house to the evidence 
of Mr. Boyd, given in 1797, with regard to the 
operation of the Austrian loan. With respect 
to the remonstrance made by the Bank in 1797, 
on the subject of another loan, he should ob¬ 
serve, first, that that loan never actually took 
place; secondly, that Mr. Pitt said, the Bank 
were entirely wrong in their conceptions about 
the effect of that loan (hear, hear, from the 
opposition ); thirdly, that the loan which did 
take place in 1795, had no such effect as that 
which was apprehended, or as that to which the 
iBank declared that its stoppage of payment waa 
j owing. Mr. Boyd, who was agent for the Aus¬ 
trian loan, stated in his evidence, that none of 
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it was remitted in specie. He was also agent in 
■1795, ^nd stated, that the remittances were then 
'made, as almost all iomittances were made, by 
bills pf exchange. Some part, however, was 
transmitted in foreign bullion, namely, the sum 
OjF 1,092,000/.; this was principally silver bul¬ 
lion, Spanish dollars: 1 , 042 , 000 /. was silver; 
so that the whole amount of the gold sent out 
was ho more than 150,000 of French Jouis d’ors; 
the greater part of these were purchased by the 
Bank, so that, if any ill consequences ensued, 
the Bank was itself a party to them. The loan 
of 1796 was transacted almost entiiely by bills. 
If gentlemen looked to the rate of exchange at 
Hamburgh at that time, it would be found, that 
during all the time from which a pretence had 
been diawn to justify a stoppage, the late of 
exchange was such, that gold was exported at 
a loss, and imported at a profit; and yet we 
were now told, diat the stoppage in 1797 was 
owing to the loss upon exchanges. Whatever 
he might be in other respects, Mr. Boyd was a 
good judge of matteis of fact, and could speak 
accuiately as to the way in which remittances 
weie made. This itmaikable passage occurred 
in his evidence: “ A remittance of 4,600,000/. 
he considered a difficult operation: it was ne- 
cessaiy to vary the modes, and make use of 
all expedients. He could not carry it on by 
bi*ls on Hamburgh alone, but by bills on other 
places alto; and it was impossible to give a pre¬ 
ference to any n ede, but it was necessary to 
apply himself to all; by these means he made 
the exchanges Lvouiable; if he had stuck to 
bullion exclusively, the ptice would have been 
so high heie, and so low at Hamburgh, that it 
must have been exported at a loss.” Gentle¬ 
men might wrap this matter up, as Locke said, 
in mystical expiessions ; but if they considered 
it plainly, they would see that, as between one 
country and r.nothir, gold and silver were not 
different from tea and coffee, or any other com¬ 
modity. In this view of the subject there was 
no difficulty, and as well might it be said, that 
because we had tioops to support abroad, the 
pi ice of beef and bread rHist lise in England, as 
that the negotiation of a loan would make gold 
scarce licit. We should not send out beef and 
bread, but cottons and manufactures to provide 
for our troops. The Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer had said tliat 30 , 000 , 000 /. had been sent 
out of the counti y, but would he say it had 
been sent in gold ? When remittances were 
made to Geimany, the amount of our exports 
was foul times as great as at any other time. 
After all these facts, could it be said that a fo¬ 
reign loan afforded any reason for the farther 
suspension of cash-payments? On these sub¬ 
jects they were bound to consider what fell 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer as en¬ 
titled to some weight; but had such piinciples 
fallen from any other person, he should not 
have ventured to have troubled the house with 
an exposition of their absurdity: what he had 
'been now advancing was within the sphere of 
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I every one’s knowledge, and there was not a 
decently educated young man at his leaving 
college, that was not as well acquainted with 
the principles he had just stated, as the most 
profound calculator. If, in addition to the proof 
he had given, that the stoppage of the Bank in 
1797 was not owing to the existence of foreign 
loans, he should shew that it was owing to ad¬ 
vances made to government, the house was 
bound to inquire into the subject, and before 
they resorted to the desperate measures propo¬ 
sed by thp Chancellor of the Exchequer, to find 
out the real cause of the evil, in order that they 
might adopt an adequate remedy. It would be 
seen by referring to the correspondence which 
had passed between the Bank and Mr. Pitt, 
when the difficulties first began, that the direc¬ 
tors entreated the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to pay the advances made to government, or 
the Bank must stop payment. It was Mr. Pitt’s 
opinion, that the Bank was straitened by too 
large an issue of paper, and that the only re¬ 
medy was, to withdraw some of it from circu¬ 
lation. This had also been the opinion of Mr. 
Giles; and that if the Bank had adopted that 
measure two months before the stoppage, it 
had been safe. But the memoiy of Mr. Pitt 
was not much honoured by those who professed 
to follow his footsteps, ana who vacillated from 
day to day, putting the country into alarm, 
ana devising no scheme to extricate the public 
from its difficulties. (Hear, hear.) As to the 
alteration in the standard of value, that had been 
suggested by the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last; and the surmise that gold was becoming 
the standard all over the continent, he could 
not answer, because he did not understand it. 
Where there was but one standard of value, by 
one metal only being constituted a legal tender, 
other metals might be measured by that; but 
where theie were two measures of value subsist¬ 
ing at once, one would drive the other out. 
Under the present circumstances of the country, 
it was as impossible for the Bank to supply the 
deficiency of gold, as it would be for them to 
fill a reservoir that leaked as fast as liquor was 
poured into it; for while gold bore a premium 
of 8 per cint. it would be quite vain to attempt 
to keep it in the country. The whole subject 
was of the last importance, and demanded se¬ 
rious inquiry, to ascertain whether now, or at 
what future time, it would be expedient for the 
Bank to resume cash-payments. 

Mr. Huikhson wished to make a few remarks 
upon this subject, more particularly after the 
novel doctrines advanced by the .right hon. 
mover and by the hon. gentleman who had just 
taken his seat: in some points he even differed 
from the Chancellor of tnc Exchequer, and they 
also required explanation. On this question he 
had found it necessary to refer to the report of 
the bullion committee; and although it had 
been observed that the bare mention of it mus,t 
excite a smile of ridicule, he was willing to 
avow that he had rc-peruscd it only this morn- 
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iog; and further that, in his opinion, it contain¬ 
ed a perspicuous statement of facts, a well ar¬ 
ranged concatenation of inferences, and a con¬ 
clusion as indisputable as it was satisfactory. 
The question now was this—whether to the 
present circumstances it was fit to apply the 
principles on which that report was founded. 
He had not expected to hear the point disputed, 
that an excessive issue of paper tended to its 
own depreciation, and to a proportionate rise in 
the value of commodities, among which was to 
be reckoned gold, and bills of exchange in fa¬ 
vour of foreign countries, and which, properly 
defined, were assignments of so much of the 

E recious metal in the kingdom. The hon. mem- 
sr then read a passage from a pamphlet lately 
published, entitled “ On the approaching Cri¬ 
sis,” which he said was written oy a warm and 
able opponent of the bullion report, and who 
seemed of late to have altered his opinion. It 
was true that the state of the country was now 
widely different: we were no longer at war, 
and it was consequently unnecessary to keep in 
the Bank a supply of specie: and ne admitted, 
that the only ground on which a renewed sus¬ 
pension of cash-payments could be justified 
was, that the contraction of the paper circula¬ 
tion, which would be its result, would produce 
a general and a weighty pressure. Such a con¬ 
traction would immediately force the exchanges 
above par, and induce remittances of specie from 
abroad. This had been the case in l s 1 fi, when 
the failure of one-fourth of the country banks, 
and the diminution of the paper of the rest to 
one-half, had of itself made an alteration in the 
exchanges. A paper circulation had always a 
tendency to increase itself, because it was the 
interest of those by whom it was issued; and 
the main difficulty of returning to cash-pay¬ 
ments arose from this very circumstance—the 
system was now of more than 20 years’ stand¬ 
ing, and the issue had almost annually augment¬ 
ed. The proper time for resuming cash-pay¬ 
ments was, when the exchanges were either 
at or above par ; and if the Bank had been pre¬ 
pared with gold, and the act had not prohibited 
it, he should have been glad to have seen a gold 
currency restored last year, and he was con- 
vinced that the demand would not have been 
great, as no man would have doubted the soli¬ 
dity of the Bank, nor would the wish have been 
general to have changed a convenient for an 
inconvenient circulation. He doubted even, 
whether more gold specie would then have been 
required for the purpose than had lately been 
uselessly issued. {Hear.) Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the exchanges were now so much against 
us, as to alter the whole complexion of the 
case. When 90 , 000 , 000 /. were to be supplied 
to the continent, when a loan had been settled 
with Prussia, and when aU foreign loans, more 
or less, were obtained from the capital of Great 
Britain, could it be said that it was a wise time 
to resume cash-payments? He had been sur¬ 
prised to hear the hon. gentleman who spoke 
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last, maintain, that foreign loans never influenc¬ 
ed the price of gold in this country. The fact 
was directly the reverse with the imperial loan 
in 1795, the greater part of which had been 
paid in bills of exchange and gold. It was a 
mistake to suppose that it was paid in goods; 
the thing was impossible, although it might be 
true that some of the bills were applied to the 
purchase of the commodities or produce of 
Great Britain. In 1797 there had been a cop. 
siderable failure of country banks; it was, in 
fact, a period of panic, and a consequent drain 
took place upon the specie yet left in the cof¬ 
fers of the Bank ; but the exchanges were much 
in favour of this country; upon Hamburgh it 
was as high as 36, and a considerable profit was 
therefore afforded on the importation of bullion. 
But the failure of the country banks, the panic, 
and the drain, had led to the suspension of cash- 
payments by the Bank of England; and he had 
therefore been astonished to hear the hon. gen¬ 
tleman assert, that the suspension of cash-pay¬ 
ments in 1797 arose from the excessive ad¬ 
vances by the Bank to the minister of the day. 
The late Mr. Henry Thornton, a man of great 
practical knowledge, as well as of deep insight 
into the principles of finance, had ascubed it 
to the great diminution of the paper issues of 
the Bank, and this opinion was confirmed by 
reports of committees of that day: in short, 
every impartial person, who since 1797 had 
taken a view of the whole question, had been of 
the same opinion.—Much had been said upon 
the mode in which it would be proper to re¬ 
sume cash-payments, as well as upon the time ; 
but he feared that pailiament could only fix the 
latter: it could only provide that cash-pay¬ 
ments should be resumed at a certain date, and 
the rest must in a great'degree depend upon the 
state of the internal circulation at that time. 
Upon this point the house and the country 
must be placed very much in the hands of the 
Bank of England. {Hear, hear.) It was impos¬ 
sible to dispute it, and he defied all the ingenuity 
of the other side to propose any satisfactory re¬ 
gulations as to the mode in which cash-pay¬ 
ments were to be resumed—that must be left 
wholly to the directors of the Bank of England; 
their character, however, would be at stake be¬ 
fore the woild, and they would, no doubt, be 
anxious to be relieved as soon as possible front 
the inconvenient and pressing inquiries now, 
day after day, made into their affairs. He 
would not go into any numerical calculation as 
to the amount of the issues of the Bank, be muse 
he did not consider that amount any criterion of 
excess, which was in fact only to be looked for 
in the convertibility of paper into cash at the 
pleasure of the holder. For the general prin¬ 
ciple of currency was this—that the quantity of 
metallic money should be as small as possible, 
and the quantity of convertible paper as large 
as possible. Great mistakes had got abroad on 
the subject, and lie could not agree in the praise * 
bestowed upon a pamphlet quoted by his right 
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hon. friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer)— 
he alluded to that of Mr. Weston—for the very 
title of it supposed an absuidity. It was called 

Letters on the Means of increasing the Circu¬ 
lation of the Country;” now no circulation 
could be sound and safe unless it was precisely 
such as would have existed if the currency was 
all metallic. He thought that all the advances 
made by the Bank to government ought to be 
repaid, Defore the resumption of cash-payments. 
Those advances must, in the first place, limit 
the means of the Bank to procure gold. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had made a mistake, 
when he talked of two legal tenders; the fact 
was, that silver was only the legal tender to the 
amount of 40.r. A return to cash-payments 
must call back the precious metal, ana much 
difficulty and pressure would be created on the 
continent by the purchases of the Bank.—The 
right hon. gentleman then entered into the ad¬ 
vantages that had resulted from our paper cur¬ 
rency in promoting agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, and in enabling the country to 
make such vast exertions during the war. He 
concurred with the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Tierney) in thinking, that though some diffi¬ 
culty might attend tne resumption of cash-pay¬ 
ments, yet it was idle to talk of its producing 
any serious convulsion in the country. He fully 
admitted that it was the duty of the Bank gra¬ 
dually, indeed, slowly, imperceptibly, but cer¬ 
tainly to make preparations to resume payments 
in specie. They should be ready for the sea¬ 
son when, without any shock, circulation might 
be brought into its proper state of convertibility 
at par. The present was not that season. To 
withdraw the restriction now, would soon force 
the country into its paper circulation with re¬ 
newed and probably incurable evil. 

Lord Folkestone observed, that two years ago 
it seemed to be quite understood that the Bank 
should make preparations for cash-payments, 
and yet now, without any inquiry, the house 
were called upon at once to embark in a new 
career of paper currency, without seeing where 
it was to end. He insisted that the speeches 
from the treasury-bench all differed f, om each 
other in principle, and that particularly the 
speech of the last right hon. member was full of 
argument against the side of the question on 
which he was going to vote. He thought it 
monstrous that the Bank should, without any 
inquiry, be allowed to raise or depreciate at 
their pleasure the property of every individual 
in the kingdom; nay, that the Bank should 
think this 60 much a matter of course, that not 
-one gentleman connected with it thought it 
worth while to say a word in explanation. 

Mr. S. Thornton said, he could not let this 
question go to a vote, without asserting that the 
Bank had done every thing that depended on 
it towards the resumption of cash-payments. 
It had, by two successive issues of gold coin, 
'endeavoured gradually to introduce a metallic 
currency. Inauspicious circumstances, out of the 
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control of the Bank, had occasioned these at¬ 
tempts to fail. It had pleased Providence to 

f rive us last year an unfavourable harvest, and 
arge sums were necessarily drawn from the 
country to pay for com. It occurred soon after, 
that several of the great powers on the continent 
were not in a situation to maintain their govern¬ 
ments, without having recourse to loans. These 
loans were in a great degree raised in this coun¬ 
try ; but as their produce would partly be ap¬ 
plied towards the payment of debts to England, 
there was good reason to expect that the money 
would in a short time revert to this country. To 
these drains was to be added the expenditure of 
Englishmen on the continent, which was esti¬ 
mated at not less than 6 , 000 , 000 /. Under all 
these circumstances, as a member of parlia¬ 
ment, he could not but admit that this was not 
a favourable time to establish again a metallic 
currency. He could assure the house it was the 
intention of the Bank to reduce its issue of 
notes, but it must be done with great caution, 
and there might be circumstances which, even 
at the moment of resuming cash-payments, 
would render it expedient to pursue a different 
conduct. These matters of great delicacy, not¬ 
withstanding the reflections thrown out against 
the directors of the Bank, must be left to their 
discretion. On the question before the house, 
there were, in his opinion, sufficient facts to 
enable members to form their judgment. The 
Bank had done its part, and haa no favour to 
ask; but the house as guardians of the public 
interest, must act with prudence and discretion, 
and not press a measure of this nature at an 
improper time, which he considered to be the 
object of the present motion. 

Mr. F. Lewis contended, that a committee 
ought to be appointed. The Bank, he observ¬ 
ed, had collected a vast quantity of the precious 
metals for the purpose of resuming their pay¬ 
ments in cash, and if they were allowed to dis¬ 
pose of it for other purposes, they would find 
themselves as unprepared as ever, when a fresh 
call should be made for a return to a metallic 
circulation. 

Mr. Grenfell was surprised to hear the restric¬ 
tion defended on the ground of foreign ex¬ 
changes, and the demand for gold on the con¬ 
tinent. It appeared to him, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was anxious to avail himself 
of any pretext for continuing the restriction. 
He regretted that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Huakisson) would not give the house the benefit 
of his vote as well as of his opinion in favour of 
a committee, for all his arguments tended that 
way. With respect to the remarks which he 
had on former occasions made upon the proceed¬ 
ings of the Bank, he contended that that corpora¬ 
tion had not been treated with any undue asperity. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that at that late hour 
of the night, he Bhould only direct his attention 
to the argument of inquiry, so strongly urged on 
the other side. He admitted, that it was one 
which was always of a plausible nature; and 
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particularly so, when applied to a subject of in¬ 
tricacy. He confessed, however, that never had • 
he heard an argument of less plausibility than 
tjie one which that night had been propounded. 
The motion of the right hon. gentleman involv¬ 
ed three points of inquiry—1st, with regard to 
the private banking system which his right hon. 
friend had withdrawn; ad, as to the currency of 
the country; and sd, an inquiry as to what re¬ 
strictions should be imposed upon the Bank, to 
prevent an improvident issue. Against the latter 
considerations he strongly protested. It was 
not, he conceived, the duty of that house to in¬ 
terfere or encroach upon the independence of 
the Bank. He represented that the Bank would 
be placed in great difficulties, if it were oblig¬ 
ed to supply the country with specie, and to 
satisfy all the demands upon it, when it Was 
a well-known fact, that tire 2 , 600,000 sovereigns 
and half sovereigns which had been issued, had 
been sent out of the country. 

Mr. Tierney rose to reply. He said, that the 
noble lord who spoke last had undertaken to 
simplify the object of his motion, and because 
the inquiry embraced various points, had endea¬ 
voured to simplify it by arguing that there ought 
to be no inquiry at all. The difference between 
him and the noble lord was this—that the one 
desired to know what he was about, and the 
other looked upon this as an antiquated notion. 
The noble lord thought it would embarrass the 
public mind and create alai m, if the proposed 
inquiry were instituted; whilst he was of opi¬ 
nion that the country never could be alarmed 
at seeing its representatives inquire before 
they acted. He regretted the absence of a 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning), who had 
given to the chancellor of the exchequer, at 
the time of the discussions of the bullion com¬ 
mittee, so severe a lecture upon the doctrines 
he then maintained. Had any body fore¬ 
told at that time to him, that an hon. mem¬ 
ber, so severely lashed for his erroneous opi¬ 
nions on matters of finance, would soon after 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer, he should 
have thought the prophet out of his wits. But 
had it been added, that the lecturer, and a party 
to the lecture, (Mr. Huskisson) would also sit 
by this Chancellor of the Exchequer, and sup¬ 
port him on an occasion like the present, it 
must have exceeded all human credulity. The 
right hon. gentleman, indeed, seemed, after 
much deliberation, to have made up his mind, 
that the best way after all was to speak die 
truth, and the first confession was, that stock 
debentures were not worth a farthing. With re¬ 
gard to the preamble, indeed, the right hon. 
gendeman had asserted, he had nothing to do 
with it, and that it was entirely a mistake. The 
person employed to draw it up had probably 
applied for some reason to prefix to such a 
measure, and the right hon. gentleman not having 
one at hand, desired him to find the best he 
could; the consequence of which was, that he 
took the preamble assigned to the last. The 
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present motion would probably be negatived} 
and he sincerely regretted it, because he be¬ 
lieved it to be the last struggle upon the subject 
of the national currency. The consequence 
must be, to persuade the public that there was 
a powerful body somewhere, interested in main¬ 
taining the currency upon its present system. 
That the ultimate effects of this perseverance 
must be dreadful he had no doubt. One of the 
worst omens was, that we had a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, under such circumstances, who 
evidently had a leaning against all sound opi¬ 
nions, and who had no other anxiety than to 
keep up the circulation. The day of reckoning 
would, however, arrive, and he should be sorry 
to be one of those on whose heads the shame 
must then lie. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

The house then divided. 

Ayes, 99—Noes, 164. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, 
that the bill should be read a second time. 

Mr. Bennet immediately moved that the house 
do adjourn. 

Mr. Tierney rose and quitted the house amidst 
loud cheers from the opposition benches. 

Strangers were ordered to withdraw, but no 
division took place. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

Spanish Slave Tkade Treaty Bill.1 
This bill was reported, and ordered to be read 
a third time on Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , May 4. 

Leather Tax.] Lord Holland presented a 

[ jetition of certain tanners, praying, that their 
ordships would relieve them from the present 
heavy duties on leather. The noble lord said, 
that this question had been already decided, in 
the present session, by the other house of par¬ 
liament, but he trusted that something would be 
done hereafter to remove this very oppressive 
tax*. 

Cotton Factories.] Lord Kenyon moved 
that a message be sent to the Commons, “ to re¬ 
quest that that house would communicate to 

* The tax upon leather was originally imposed in 
a very unparliamentary manner. In 1711, Uishop 
Rurnet says (Hist, of his Own Times, v. ii. p. 563), 
“ the house of commons in one branch of the duties 
imposed for the laxes of this year, seemed to break 
in upon a rule that had hitherto passed for a sacred 
one; for when the duty upon leather was first pro¬ 
posed, it was rejected by a majority, and so, by the 1 
usual orders of the House of Commons, it was not to 
be offered again during that session; but, after a little 
practice upon some members, the same duty was 
proposed with this variation, ‘ that skins and tanned 
hides should be chargedthis was leather in another 
name.’'—In a note on this passage, in 2 Hats. p. 128. 
(edit. 1818.) Mr. Speaker Onsuow is made to ob¬ 
serve—“ The measure here spokCp of, to recover 
the loss of the former question, was mean, unpar¬ 
liamentary, and dangerous.’* 
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their lordships, copies of the First and Second 
.Reports horn the Committee appointed by that 
house in 18JL, to take into consideration the 
State of the Children employed in the different 
Manufactories of the United Kingdom.”—Or¬ 
dered. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Man day. May 4. 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.] Pe¬ 
titions against this bill were presented fiom the 
Merchants’ House of Glasgow; and from the 
Magisti ates and Town Council of the Burgh of 
Dumfries.—Oideicd to lie on the table.—An 
address was then moved,and agreed to, for “ an 
Abstiact of Returns from the Clergy of Scot¬ 
land, i dative to the number of Lunatics in that 
pai t of the United Kingdom.” 

Savink Banks (Scotland) Sill.] This 
bill was read a first time, and ordered to be read 
a second time on Monday the 25th instant. 

Settlement ok the Poor Bill.] This bill 
was read a first rnd second time, and went 
through a committee, pro forma. The report 
was brought up, read, and oidercd to be consi¬ 
dered on Wednesday next, and to be printed. 

Land-Tax Assessment Bill.] The house 
resolved itself into a committee on a bill which 
was introduced on the 12th of March, by Mr. 
John F. Campbell, “ foi the amendment of the 
Election Laws, so far as relates to the Land-Tax 
Assessment.”—It went to repeal so much of the 
acts of the 20 th Geo. III. 10 th Geo. II. and 
4 'ld Geo, III. or of any other acts, as prohibited 
any peison from voting at any election of mem¬ 
bers to serve in paihament, in icspcct of any 
freehold messuages, lands, or tenements, which 
had not been assessed towards some aid granted 
to his Majesty by a land-tax. 

Sir J. Graham objected to the bill. In many 
counties, he said, theie was not even athiid of the 
land tax icdcemed, in some a half, and in some 
a little moiethan that quantity. lie hoped that 
the house would not allow the bill to pass so 
near the eve ot a general election, as it would 
most probably create considerable confusion. 
He concluded by moving, as an amendment, 
that it should be committed on that day three 
months. 

Mr. Bankes thought that the bill would be 
productive of considciable inconvenience at this 
time, though he admitted that some such remedy 
was necessaiy. 

Mr. Wynn supported the bill. As the law 
now stood, freeholders were either put to a 
great expense respecting the certificate of the 
redemption of their land-tax, or were pre¬ 
vented altogether from exeicising their elective 
rights. 

Loid Castlereagh admitted, that the present 
law of registration was very defective, and he 
‘would heaitily concur in any measure for its 
complete amendment in this respect, but he 
could not approve of tljc present hill. 
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Sir S. Romilly strongly supported the bill. If 
the measure itself were good, the general elec¬ 
tions being near surely could not be considered 
by the house as any conclusive argument against, 
it. 

Lord Lowther opposed the bill, as being un¬ 
necessary. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that considerable 
alteration had taken place with regard to the 
effect of registration, in consequence of the re¬ 
demption of the land-tax. It was intended, 
that there should be a check to a man in the 
course of his voting. That object was tolerably 
well carried into effect till the redemption of the 
land-tax. Let the house see what a door was, 
now opened for perjury. A man had only to 
swear that he had been possessed of a freehold 
worth '30 j. for a year and a day, and upon it the 
land-tax had been redeemed; and when he was 
called on to produce his certificate, he might 
swear, that his freehold lay on a part which was 
redeemed, and the certificate of the district was 
perfectly accessible. (Hear, hear.) Would 
membejs say, that that was a system of perfect 
registration? The present state of the law 
ought to be altered, and he should, therefore, 
vote for going into a committee on this bill. 

Mr. Bathurst opposed the measure inasmuch 
as it went to destroy the existing system, with¬ 
out substituting any thing better in its place. 

Sir W. Guise spoke in favour of the bill. 

Sir C. Monck and Mr. Newman conceived it 
to be a most salutary measure. 

The house divided. 

Ayes, 54—Noes, 90. 

The bill was thus rejected. 

City of London.] A petition was presented 
by the Sheriff's of London, from the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, in common 
council assembled, setting forth, “ that, in con¬ 
sequence of a petition presented by the peti¬ 
tioners to the house, a bill has been presented 
for raising an additional sum of money for 
carrying into execution certain acts of parlia¬ 
ment for building a new prison for debtors in 
the city of London, and for extending the 
powers of the said acts ; that, by the said bill 
it was proposed that the sum of money neces¬ 
sary for the purpose of completing the building 
of the said new prison, should be raised on the 
credit of the Orphans’ Fund; that, since the 
time of presenting the said bill, the house has 
been pleased to make certain orders for the pro¬ 
duction of an account of the revenues of the 
city of London, as the same have been received 
into the chamber of the said city, for five years, 
ending the 3lstday of December, 1817, aistin- 
guishing them under the several heads; that the 
petitioners beg leave to state to the house, that 
several of thesaid orders cannot becomplied with, 
except by making a public disclosure of the na¬ 
ture, extent, ana application of many of the 
revenues of the petitioners, which were either 
bequeathed or given to them for, and are now 
applicable to, various purposes, all of which are 
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quite unconnected with the building or repairing 
the gaols of the city of London ; the petitioners 
ftrther beg leave to observe, that parliament, by 
affording the means to the petitioners of building 
and repairing Newgate, and other gaols in the 
city of London, out of the produce of the Or¬ 
phans’ Fund and grants from parliament, have, 
as the petitioners submit, on various occasions 
uniformly recognized the principle, that the 
petitioners were not bound to build or repair 
the gaols of the said city out of their own funds, 
and they engaged in the building and enlarging 
of the new prison of the said city in the confi¬ 
dent expectation that parliament would, if ne- 
oessary, afford them the same assistance as had 
been granted to them on similar occasions; and 
they beg leave to state, that they have been ad¬ 
vised and informed, and humbly apprehend, 
that neither by common law, statute, charter, or 
prescription, are they liable to build a prison of 
the nature and dimensions of tire new prison; 
that the petitioners do not mean to question or 
dispute the right of the house to inquire into or 
investigate the management of any public funds 
applicable to public purposes, but they trust the 
house will not deem it necessary or proper on 
this occasion to call for any accounts of the 
amount or application of such part of the re¬ 
venues of the said city, which are applicable to 
purposes quite distinct and separate from the 

g eneral and public revenues of the said city; 

lat the petitioners have many other objections 
to the production and publicity of the said ac¬ 
counts, which they hope and trust they may be 
permitted to state, by their counsel, at the bar 
of the house ; they, therefore, humbly pray, 
that the house will be pleased to rescind so 
much of the said orders as respects the account 
of the amount and application of the revenues 
of the said city not applicable to the purposes 
of building or repairing the gaols of the said 
city, and that they may be heard, by their 
counsel, witnesses, and agents, at the bar of the 
house, in support of the several matters stated 
in their petition, and that they may have such 
relief as may appear just and proper.” 

On the motion of Sir W. Curtis , the petition 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Supply— -Dr. Burney’s Library.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the order of 
the day, that the house should resolve itself 
into a committee of supply. 

* During the greater portion of his life, the late 
rev. I)r. Burney was employed in a situation highly 
honourable in itself, and of the first usefulness to 
•oeiety; for, as Cicero observes, 2nid Mu nils Ret pub- \ 
liea afferre mnjus meliusve pnssutnus, qunm si crtiha- 
Mnt atque daceamus juventu/em f He kept an esta¬ 
blishment fbr a limited number of pupils at Orcen- 
wlch, artd to him t he Editor is indebted for whatever 
advantages he may have derived from his education. 
In 1812, the Doctor resigned his school to the rev. 
Charles Pair Burney, his son, whose classical attain¬ 
ments and amiable manners eminently qualified him 
to maintain that high reputation which it had ae- 
’ paired under his father. l)r. Burney was rector of St. 


j My. Speaker having left the chair, Mr. Bankts 
! rose, ana said, that he begged to call the’atten- 
tion of the committee to the report which had 
been laid before the house relative to the pur. 
chase of the late Dr. Burney’s library. (See 
page 1427.) He was an advocate for economy 
ana retrenchment; but he trusted, that the re¬ 
sources of the country were not reduced to so 
low a state as not to admit of their affording 
some encouragement to literature. The house 
had directed its attention to this subject in times 
of greater public pressure: he would instance 
the case of the Elgin marbles, and no member, 
he thought, would fail to rejoice that the house 
had voted a sum of money on that occasion. 
The library of the late Dr. Burney was of the 
most valuable description. Many eminent per¬ 
sons considered, that it contained the most com-' 
plete collection of Greek literature that had ever 
been formed by any individual. The splendid 
acquirements of the late Dr. Burney, and 'his 
honourable and useful sei vices to the country,, 
must be well known to every gentleman who' 
then heard him *. That distinguished scholar 
had enriched the Greek dramatic poets by many 
remarks of his own, and other eminent critics, 
amongst whom might be mentioned the late 
professor Porson. In short, it was a library of 
which the public ought to be proud; and if it 
were to be dispersed, many years, nay, he 
might say, centuries, might elapse before so 
valuable a collection could be obtained. The 
observations which he had now made would, he 
trusted, satisfy the house that the committee had 
not been negligent o’f the interests of the public, 
nor acted in any other capacity than as agents 
of an ordinary purchaser. He should therefore' 
move, “that a sum, not exceeding 13,500/. be 
granted to his Majesty, to enable the Trustees 
of the British Museum to purchase the Library 
and Collection of the late Di. Charles Burney, 
and that the said sum be issued and paid without 
any fee or other deduction whatsoever.” 

Mr. Curwen said, he felt it his duty, how¬ 
ever odious and unpopular the peiformance of 
it might appear, to oppose the present motion. 
He entertained no doubt of the value of the col¬ 
lection, but it was of a nature to gratify indivi¬ 
dual curiosity rather than to promote any object 
of public utility. Allusion had been made to 
the purchase of the Elgin marbles, an application ’ 
of public money which he had resisted at the 

Paul, [Xptlord, anil of Chile in the comity of Kent, 
a Prt bi ndary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in ordinary 
to his Maje-ty. Hen as also a Ft Dow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies. He expired, ill eonsc- 
qnenee of un apopleetie lit, at the R.eUory House, 
Deptford, on the 28th of Dee. 1817. His parish¬ 
ioners have erected a monument in their church, 

“ as a record of their affection for their revered 
Pastor, Monitor, and Friend ; of their gratitude foy 
his services, and of their unspeakable regret for his 
loss;” and his pupil- are about to pay a similar 
tribute to hi- memory in Westminster Abbey, as a 
mark of their.love and veneration. ‘ 
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time, but which formed, in his opinion, a dif- 
feirfnt .case. They consisted of extraordinary 
productions recommended by their great anti- 
qifity, brought here at great expense, and con¬ 
stituting a noble study for the artists of this 
country. In the state in which our finances now 
vfrfere, and when it was found impossible to make 
gOod the public engagements, he could not 
consent to spend a single shilling upon any ob¬ 
ject of indulgence or curiosity, however liberal. 
It was not pleasant to him to make these re¬ 
marks, but he considered them to be due upon 
every principle of justice to the public creditor. 

' Mr. F . Douglas said, that although he agreed 
in the general principle upon which his hon. 
friend preferred to act, he could not forget that 
this was not a vote for the absolute stfm of 
13 , 500 /. Independently of the deduction to be 
made, in consideration of it, from the annual 
sum voted to the museum, the sale of duplicates, 
which the accession of the late Dr. Burney’s 
collection would render advisable, was expected 
to produce 3,000/. This collection embraced a 

* It is much to be regretted, that no collection of 
the Roman newspapers, the Diurna J'opuli Romani, 
has conic down to us. Mr. Murphy, (in a note on 
the 4th section of the 5th book of the Annals of Ta¬ 
citus) observes “ that Julius Caesar ordered acts of 
the senate, as well as of the people, to be committed 
to writing, and published, which had never been 
done before his time. Augustus, a more timid, and, i 
by consequence, a darker politician, ordered the pro- I 
ceedings of the senate to he kept secret. Tiberius 
followed the same rule, but, as it seems, had the 
caution to appoint a senator to execute the office. 
Dio says, that he also directed what should be in¬ 
serted or omitted. These records were, in the mo¬ 
dern phrase, the Journals op the House. In the 
early periods of the commonwealth, before the use 
of letters was generally known, the years were re¬ 
gistered by a number of nails driven into the gate of 
the temple of Jupiter. But even in that rude age, 
the chief pontiff committed to writing the transac¬ 
tions of each year, and kept the record at his house 
for the inspection of the people. This mode of keep¬ 
ing the records continued in use till the death of Mu¬ 
cins Scacvola, A, U. C. 612. After that time the mo¬ 
tions in the senate, the debates, and resolutions of the 
fathers, occasioned a multiplicity of business; and, 
of course, the ancient simple form was found insuf¬ 
ficient. Under the emperors, four different records 
grew into use: namely, the acts of the prince; 
secondly, the proceedings of the senate; thirdly, the 
public transactions of the people; and fourthly, the 
games, spectacles, births, marriages, deaths, and 
daily occurrences of the city, called the Diurna. The 
last were sent into the provinces, and were there re¬ 
ceived as the Roman Gazette.” 

In the 16th book of his Annals, sect. 22. Tacitus 
introduces to our notice Cossutianus Capito, who, in 
a speech levelled against that great patriot Thrasea, 
whom Nei» was then seeking to destroy, is made to 
Say, “ the journals of the Roman people were never 
read by the provinces and the armies with so much 
avidity, as in the present juncture ; and the reason 
is, the history of the times is the history of Thrasea’s 
dbntnmacy.”—It is unfortunate that these records 
have not been preserved. 

f In a former note (page 1533,) the Editor took 
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great variety of documents, and of curious me¬ 
moranda, that seemed peculiarly; to belong to 
a national repository of authorities on every 1 
subject of literary or scientific reference. What 
seemed to him to be of especial value, was the 
unbroken series of newspapers from the period 
of their earliest publication, which he could not 
regard in any other light than as most valuable 
historical documents*. The various editions of 
ancient authors appeared likewise to him to 
afford the means or improving, to a great de¬ 
gree, the knowledge of Grecian literature—an 
object not less important from its connexion 
with that of our own country, than its tendency 
to inspire just notions of public freedom. ( Hear » 
hear.) Attached as he was to classic learning, 
he could not help thinking these stores of know¬ 
ledge of as muen importance as the acquisition 
of that which cost the country 44,ooo/. and 
stood upon very different grounds. He trusted, 
therefore, that tire house, as friends of freedom, 
would feel a warm interest in preserving this 
valuable library entire f. 

the liberty of remarking, “ that the most liberal and 
expanded sentiments are generated by an early ac¬ 
quaintance with the writers of Greece and Rome.”— 
He now begs leave to add, that Hobbes, a violent ad¬ 
vocate for arbitrary power, was so well convinced of 
this, that, in his Leviathan, he says, “ nothing can 
be more prejudicial to a monarchy, than the allow- 
ingof such books to he publicly read.”— LordTeign- 
mouth, in his life of Sir William Jonbs, after having 
observed that he never* spoke of tyranny or oppres¬ 
sion, but in the language of detestation, adds,—• 
“ this sentiment, the offspring of generous feelings, 
was invigorated by his early acquaintance with the re¬ 
publican writers of Greece and Rome." His familiar 
acquaintance with those writers inspired him with a. 
love of civil liberty, but it did not render him hostile 
to the form of government under which he lived; on 
the contrary, it produced in his mind a greater venera¬ 
tion for those wise institutions of our ancestors, which 
have made in this country the according music of a 
well-mixed state. In one of his letters to M. Rc- 
viezki, he says—“ The original form of our consti¬ 
tution is almost divine;—to such a degree, that 
no state of Rome or Greece could ever boast one 
superior to it; nor could Plato, Aristotle, nor any 
legislator, even conceive a more perfect model of 
a state. The three parts which compose it, are so 
harmoniously blended and incorporated, that neither 
the flute of Aristoxenus, nor the lyre of Timotheus, 
ever produced more perfect concord.”—It has been 
often said, by those who are ignorant of the ancient 
writers, that classical literature is “ a mere know¬ 
ledge of words.” Aud what are words (as a learned 
author observes) but expressions of notions f And 
whose notions can be better worth acquiring, than 
those of the most accomplished writers under the 
reign of freedom, when authors spoke what they 
thought, and thought without restraint ?—Many 
of the Bishops of Rome betrayed an inveterate 
hatred to ancient learning, as well as the nar 
tural effect of this zealot passion, in their own 
barbarity both of style and manners. The come¬ 
dies of Menander are said to have been extant 
in the eleventh century. Michael Psrllus com¬ 
mented on and explained no less than 24 of them. 
(See Fabric. Bibl, Grsc, t, i, 769.) The latter 
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General Thornton said, lie should have con* 
curred in the vote with more pleasure, if the fad* 
lities of admission to the British Museum had 
been greater. In order to obtain admission, it was 
necessary to apply to a trustee, and as the trus¬ 
tees were men of high rank, unknown scholars 
experienced considerable difficulty. He under¬ 
stood, too, that the museum sold its duplicates. 
How was the money so obtained disposed of ? 

Mr. C. Long denied that any obstructions were 
interposed to the gratification of public curio¬ 
sity, with the exception of such rules as were 
deemed necessary to preserve the museum from 
depredations similar to those which had been 
made on the library at Paris. With regard to 
the merits of the proposed vote, the house had 
already recognized the principle upon which it 
was founded, by its annual grants for the pur¬ 
pose of improving and enlarging this national 
repository. He could not conceive that the pub¬ 
lic at large must not have an interest in what¬ 
ever advanced the literature of the country. 

Mr. Lockhart doubted whether the present 
were a proper case for the intervention of the 
state. The cases in which the state should in¬ 
terfere to make purchases of the kind now pro¬ 
posed, should be when the things to be pur¬ 
chased were at once of extreme rarity and ex¬ 
treme utility. In the case of the Elgin marbles, 
it had been alleged that the possession of those 
rare examples would inspire our sculptors with 
the genius of Grecian art. Public utility ap¬ 
peared to him to be the indispensable and only 
object on such an occasion. Could that be said 
to be the character of the collection which the 
house was now called upon to purchase for the 
country ? It consisted chiefly of curious manu¬ 
script copies of Greek plays, with the annota¬ 
tions of learned critics. This might form a fair 
subject for the admiration and study of virtuosi, 
but presented no additional source of improve¬ 
ment to the arts, to natural history, or useful 
science. He could see no reason wny the state 
should interfere to take the cultivation of this 
branch of learning from the patronage of indi¬ 
viduals, or rescue it from that oblivion into 
which it might otherwise fall. He understood 
that the collection contained no one new Greek 
tragedy; and how could the public be interested 
in the solution of obscure passages, or in con¬ 
tradictory comments on an antiquated usage ? If 
it could be shewn that there was in it any work 
which might impart a new light to the truths of 
philosophy, any addition to the present stock 
of historical knowledge, or even a single frag¬ 
ment of ancient oratory, he should cheerfully 
vote for the motion. As it was, although he 

Greek monks, from bigotry, and a consciousness of 
their own wretched inferiority in every species of 
elegant composition, persuaded the latter Greek em 
perors to destroy Menander and many other of Che 
old Greek poets. (See Harris’s Philolog. Inq. part 3. 
<?. 4.)—Fetters for the press were first contrived by 
the papal tyranny. The turbulent and profligate 
SixUu IV. (Aano 1480.) was the first tvbo placed the 
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was fully disposed to admire and even revert** 
those who excelled in these liberal pursuits*! 
considered that the promotion of them < 
to be left to .the admiration and support ot ip- 
dividuals. _ v 

Sir J. Macintosh said, that he had been a 
member of the committee that recommended 
the vote which had produced the present dis¬ 
cussion, and he felt therefore sufficiently dis¬ 
posed to vindicate them in die course they had 
pursued. He should not, however, have thought 
it necessary to sayany thing in support of the 
question, after the just and forcible observations 
of his hon. friend near him, (Mr. F. Douglas) 
did he not think it incumbent on him to declare 
his protest against all that had just fallen from 
the hon. ana learned gendeman, the represen¬ 
tative of the city of Oxford. (A laugh.) He 
could not avoid expressing his decided disap- 
robation of every one of those reflections which 
ad been cast upon that sort of literature that 
had hitherto formed the basis of education, not 
only in this country, but in every nation of Eu¬ 
rope. ( Hear, hear.) Had not those works, 
which were now described as the objects of an 
idle curiosity, been the earliest study, the con¬ 
stant exercise, the favourite models of the most 
eminent and accomplished of mankind ? Did die 
hon. and learned gentleman really believe that 
philological knowledge, that the nice discrimi¬ 
nation of the sense of words, which to the ig¬ 
norant or superficial observer exhibited no shade 
of difference, could communicate no advantage 
beyond the powers of verbal criticism ? If sudi 
were his opinion, it was an opinion fatal to the 
whole established system of education; the fun¬ 
damental principle of which was, that it led in- 
directly and insensibly to an acquaintance with 
moral, historical, and political truth. It had 
been found by long, by universal experience, .to 
be the happiest means of familiarizing the minds 
of youth with useful knowledge, and of breathing 
into them those generoas ana sacred sentiments 
which bind up tne greatness of individuals with 
the glory of a nation. He should be sorry to 
see any branch of knowledge undervalued: but 
inasmuch as this involved the elements of our 
morals and our taste, it was of more extensive 
importance than any pursuit of what was com¬ 
monly called science*. It was too much to hear 
the charge of wasteful expenditure directed 
against such a purpose, in a country which had 
more successfully applied the fruits of learning 
and science to the business of life than any other j 
the country in which a Watt had, by the per¬ 
severing application of a single principle, sur¬ 
passed every other individual in the degree in 

press under the control of a state inquisitor, or, in 
other words, appointed a licenser of it. * 

* The great and solid advantages which “ verbal 
criticism” conveys to the juvenile mind, are ex¬ 
hibited in a masterly manner by Dr. Edwards, of 
Cambridge, in his edition of Plutarch’s Treatise «n 
Education. 
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tirtiich he had added to the wealth and resources 
Of the Itate ; in which a Davy, among the bril¬ 
liant series of his discoveries, had at length in¬ 
vented the means of saving annually a number 
of human lives. (Hear, hear.) Surely this was 
ttot the nation in which it should be said, that 
knowledge and science were articles of luxury, 
matters intended for the indulgence of the opu¬ 
lent only. It must have been a hasty considera¬ 
tion of the subject that had induced the hon. 
and learned gentleman to make a degrading ex¬ 
ception of classical literature: and he was still 
more surprised that it should be distinguished 
from works of design, as having less claims on 
the patronage of the state. He admired the 
Blgm marbles with as much fervour as his know¬ 
ledge of the art enabled him to feel; but why 
were the remains of ancient sculpture to survive 
the productions of ancient orators and poets ? 
Why was the statuary who restored the one, to 
lake a higher seat in public favour than the 
Bentleys, the Porsons, or the Burneys, who illus¬ 
trated die other ? (Hear, hear.) The present sys¬ 
tem of education could not be properly judged of 
without a reference to its general operation on 
tile minds and morals of society, which, in his 
opinion, were most favourably influenced by 
that feeling of enthusiasm for ancient writers, 
ahd even the disposition to idolize their works, 
Which it tended to inspire. He had only to 
add, that the literary honour of the country 
was an object of no inconsiderable magnitude in 
his eyes; and that, with regard to the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the guardians of our 
national repository on the admission of strangers, 
he had reason to believe they were framed and 
applied in such a manner as to afford every fa¬ 
cility to studious men, with as free an access to 
the public in general as was practically con¬ 
sistent with die objects of the institution. (Hear, 
hear.) 

' The question was then put, and carried with¬ 
out a division. 

Rewards on Conviction Bill.] On the 
motion of Mr. Bennct, this bill was recom¬ 
mitted. 

The Attorney-General objected to the entire 
abolition of rewards, considering that some be¬ 
nefit was obtained from them. He therefore 
proposed to add die following words to the 
which empowered the court to order 
pa ymen t of the expenses of the prosecution.-— 
* also such sum and sums of money as to 
the said court shall seem reasonable and suffi¬ 
cient to reimburse the person or persons con¬ 
cerned in such apprehension for their loss of 
time and trouble.” This amendment, after 
some conversation, was agreed to. 

Spanish Slave Trade Treaty Bill.] 
This bill was read a third time, and passed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

» Tuesday , May 5. 

Loan Bill.] This bill was brought from 
the commons, and read a first time. 


Spanish Slave Trade Trea+y Bill.] 
This bill was brought from the commons, and 
read a first time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday , May 8. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir F. Burden 
presented 53 petitions from Leeds, and 32 from 
Halifax, each of them signed by 20 persons, 
praying for annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage.—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Breach of Privilege.] Sir F. Burdrtt rose 
to move for the discharge of Thomas Ferguson, 
who had been committed to Newgate, by order 
of the house, for having endeavoured to inter¬ 
fere with the freedom of election, by writing 
and sending a letter to Mr. Dykes, to influence 
his vote. In bringing forward the case of this 
individual, it was impossible for him not to fed 
that the grossest injustice had been committed, 
when he called to mind what had been the pro¬ 
ceedings of the house when the noble lord op¬ 
posite (Lord Casrfereagh) had been found guilty 
of greater corruption, and yet was suffered to 
escape unpunished. All persons should be 
treated with the utmost impartiality by that 
house. It was their duty to shew the country 
that the laws of England held one even tenour, 
and that the poor or humble could not be 
punished when the rich or high were allowed 
to commit the same acts with impunity. Un¬ 
questionably this person had committed what 
was considered by the law as a very hei¬ 
nous offence—he nad attempted to influence a 
vote; but when he considered that the noble 
lord opposite had done all in his power to ob¬ 
tain for an individual a seat in that house, by H 
mode of corruption the most objectionable; 
when he considered that, for that purpose, the 
noble lord offered to barter the patronage which 
he possessed; when he considered that it was 
at that time the peculiar duty of the noble lord 1 , 
as President of the Board of Control, to prevent 
any corrupt use of India patronage ; when he 
considered that the person-in whose favour the 
noble lord made the attempt was himself a mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Control; when he consider¬ 
ed, that, in order to effect the noble lord’s ob¬ 
ject, it became necessary to induce another 
violation of duty, on the part of one of the 
directors of the East India Company, who, if 
he did not take an oath, at least made a solemn 
asseveration that he could not convert his pa¬ 
tronage into the means of facilitating purposes, 
such as that in question; and, moreover, wheh 
he considered that the noble lord was then a 
minister, it appeared to him, as it had appeared 
at that time, that the noble lord had been guilty 
of an offence of a most aggravated nature, ana 
with which the case of Ferguson could not be 
compared. When the question respecting the 
conduct of the noble lord in that transaction 
was brought before the house, he did not press 
for any severity of punishment *, he felt that the 
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noble lord was acting under the usual system of did the house act on that occasion i The ear- 
corruption, but he happened to be detected in ruption was justified as being a practice '*'& 
it {heart hear ); and, certainly, it could not be notorious as the sun at noon-day it was said 
denied that, looking at it in a constitutional to be “ as common as the streets of the metro- 
point of view, it was one of the most aggravated polis j M and, therefore, there was no particular 
cases of guilt in which any person could be reason for condemning the noble ’lord. Now, 
concerned. The house came to a resolution, when it was perfectly well known, that in this 
that as it was a matter proceeding and not com- way that house Was constituted j when it had 
pleted, and though they ought to be very jea- been shewn, in the excellent petition drawn up 
Iou8 of the freedom of election, they did not by the friends of the people, and presented to 
think it necessary to direct any measures to be the house in the year 1793, that members were 
adopted against the noble lord. The noble returned contrary to law, and to every principle' 
lord was a wholesale dealer in this species of of honesty and justice j when it had been offer- 
traffic ; he was for buying a seat, but Ferguson ed to be proved at their bar, that so many peera 
had only attempted to influence a vote. In his nominated so many members; it was too un¬ 
case, there was no scandalous abuse of patron- just, and too disgusting, On the part of the 
age. In his case, too, as in the case of the noble house, when an unfortunate individual like Fer- 
lord, the proceeding had but just commenced, guson had merely done that which it was allow- 
It was in embryo; so much so, indeed, that the ed had been long a common practice, to seize 
party might never have it in his power to carry him under the pretence of maintaining that 
tt into execution. The attempt of Ferguson purity, which, in fact, did not exist, out of 
was so inferior to that for which the noble lord which they affected to be jealous, and to make 
had obtained the sanction of the house, that he him undergo a severe punishment, while they 
should be glad to know, in the name of justice, threw over ministers, wno were detected m the 
reason, and common sense, why the house had commission of an offence of infinitely greater 
thought proper to send this man to gaol, while enormity, the broad shield of impunity. This 
the noble lord was sitting there without having robe of purity the house could one day wear, and 
received aDy censure whatever ? The house the next throw off, just as it suited their cori- 
would remember, that during the administration venience, though when stripped of it, nothing 
of Mr. Perceval and the noble loid,a gentleman was to be seen underneath but “ dowlas, filthy 
was introduced into that house under the most dowlas.” {A laugh.) Could men look at trans¬ 
corrupt and aggravated circumstances. The actions of this nature, without feeling that ifl- 
money was paid to the agent of the treasury, dignation which rose in his bosom ? He.remem- 
Mr. Henry Wellesley, not to be put into his bered one of iEsop’s fables, in which the beasts 
pocket, but to be added to a corruption fund, of the forest are represented as being visited by 
devoted to the purpose of influencing future a plague. A council is summoned to ascertain, 
elections for the ends of government. Now, if possible, what crime they had committed to 
eo far as any infamy attached to parliamentary draw down upon them so heavy a calamity, 
corruption, a more corrupt case could not be The lion acknowledges, that he had committed 
imagined. When the gentleman (Mr. Dick) some acts of tyranny and oppression, but that, 
entered the house, he was disposed to attend to all this being very consonant to his royal nature, 
the dictates of his conscience, but, on some im- he could not have produced this dreadful evil. 
portant occasion, yhen his conscience would The leopard, the wolf, and the fox then deliver 
not allow him to vote with ministers, it was their sentiments, each in his turn acquitting him- 
intimated to him, that he must either resign self. At last the ass enters on his defence. He 
his seat, or vote against his conscience. To states, that his life had been one more of suf- 
ministers it was indifferent which part of the ferine than of oppression, but that one day, 
alternative the individual adopted ; to the hon. impelled by hunger, he had stolen a cabbage, 
member it was not so, and he gave up his scat. Upon this all the beasts set up a shout, and de- 
Here, then, there was every possible circum- dared that undoubtedly this conduct of the ass 
stance of aggravation of which the crime was had occasioned the mortality, and, accordingly, 
susceptible. To interfere with the right of they resolve to sacrifice him to the just van- 
voting would have been deemed a heinous of- geance of the gods. (Loud laughter.) If the 
fence in any individual; but it was ten thousand noble lord was suffered to go free, why was 
times worse in a minister of the crown. It ap- Ferguson to be punished ? The latter might 
peared to him that there was in that house, not state that he knew there were laws against wngt 
only a parliamentary language, but a parlia- he had attempted to do, but that now the 
mentary conscience. The member was told, house of commons had put a very different coo- 
that if he would not vote as the ministers di- struction on those laws; he might say, the 
rected him, he must resign his seat. And what house of commons have declared that these laws 
was the issue l He could not reconcile his own are obsolete—they are not to be put in Force; 
conscience with his parliamentary conscience, how, then, can they take offence at my con- 
and therefore he resigned his seat. Here was a duct ? For his own part, he could not under* 
transaction as perfect as an epic poem. It had stand how Ferguson, who had followed the ex¬ 
it beginning, a middle, and an end. But how ample of the noble lord, but followed him 
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“ haud patsibut aquis ,” should be punished, 
while die noble lord himself had been so fully 
protected. He should not then detain the house 
any longer. This case Jay in a very narrow 
compass indeed, and therefore he should con- 
dude by moving, “ That Thomas Ferguson be 
forthwith discharged.” 

Lord Caitlereagh said, he was surprised that 
the hon. baronet had addressed so much of his 
speech to him. He knew nothing of the case 
of Ferguson; but it was impossible not to know 
the object with which the hon. baronet had 
brought forward his motion. It was not out of 
feeling to Ferguson, but in support of that com¬ 
mon cause towards which he had directed all 
his efforts. Whenever any meeting took place 
in the metropolis, at which the hon. baronet 
thought that ne had lost some of his popularity, 
he immediately came down to the house, and 
started some question, in the hope that he should 
regain it. {Hear, hear.) This was the object, 
ana the only object of the present motion; and 
having stated this, he must leave the discussion 
of Ferguson’s case to those gentlemen who were 
better acquainted with it. 

Mr. Wynn did not undei stand how any one 
could aigue that, because the house of com¬ 
mons omitted to do its duty nine years ago, it 
was not to discharge it now. To that vote he 
was no party; he was, indeed, in favour of fur¬ 
ther proceedings. It was a precedent that stood 
upon their journals, but whether to be followed 
or sot, was a fit subject for consideration. It 
would be a melancholy circumstance, if because 
one parliament omitted to do its duty, future 
parliaments should neglect what the law and 
the constitution of the country required them 
to do. The hon. baronet did not think it ne¬ 
cessary to attend in his place when the case of 
Ferguson was brought forward; but now, a 
week, after it had been disposed of, he came 
down, and without any previous notice, desired 
them to rescind their deliberate resolution. The 
hon. baronet had laid no ground whatever for 
his motion. What took place in another par¬ 
liament, in 1809, was no ground. Besides, it 
was not correct to say that the noble lord escaped 
without censure; although certainly he (Mr. 
Wynn) thought the censure too mild. The 
next year parliament passed an act which de¬ 
clared, that acts similar to that with which the 
noble lord had been charged were penal offences. 
He (Mr. Wynn) was no party to the decision 
on the case of 1810, but he remembered that 
the ground of it was, that parliament having 
just passed the act to which he had alluded, it 
would not be fair to make its operation retro¬ 
spective. To accede to the motion of the hon. 
baronet, would be equivalent to a declaration 
that the bribery of electors was no offence, and 
to annul all the practices of our forefathers 
from the earliest periods of the history of par¬ 
liament. When the case came regularly before 
the house, on the petition of the individual 
suffering under its displeasure, it would be a fit 


subject for consideration, but at present it was 
not so. 

Colonel Wood said, that the hon. baronet who 
was so ready to accuse others in matters of 
election, would, perhaps, remember when, in 
his first contest for the county of Middlesex, 
after a poll of 13 days, soo millers were prevailed 
on to vote, in right of a mill which was not then 
built; that the sheriffs were sent to Newgate 
for gross partiality to the hon. baronet, and the 
election was declared void. On the second 
contest of the hon. baronet for that county, 
never was there a greater display pf universal 
suffrage. People who had votes, and those 
who had not, were indiscriminately polled, 
till an inquiry was set on foot, prosecutions for 
perjury ensued, and, eventually, the hon. baronet 
did not obtain his seat. There was a third 
election for Middlesex, at which the hon. ba¬ 
ronet was a candidate, when all the practices 
that had been resorted to at the former elections 
were exposed and brought to light, and the 
result was, that whilst the present member for 
Middlesex had 3000 votes, the hon. baronet 
had only 800. Such was the history of the 
elections for Middlesex. The hon. baronet 
might have forgotten those transactions, but the 
electors had not; and were the hop. baronet to 
start a fourth time, he would experience the 
same result. 

Mr. Brand regretted that any personalities 
had taken place. The hon. baronet had allud¬ 
ed as slightly as possible to the persons whom 
he had been obliged to mention. The hon. 
gentlemen might laugh, but that had certainly 
been the case. Had he not said, that he rather 
wished the offence to be visited with a light 
punishment, since it had become of such general 
notoriety. He had not pressed what he said 
in such a manner as to be offensive either to the 
noble lord or to any of his colleagues. His 
reason for now rising was, to say that though he 
agreed with the hon. oaronet in many of his argu¬ 
ments, he found it impossible to vote with him 
on the present occasion. If the motion should 
be agreed to, the house would be bound to pass 
over all infringements of privileges for the time 
to come. He should therefore oppose the mo¬ 
tion, though he confessed he was at a loss to 
understand how those hon. members who re¬ 
jected the former resolutions with respect to the 
noble lord could reject his hon. friend’s propo¬ 
sition. It was for diem to determine and not 
for him. 


Mr. Curwen observed, that the bill which he 
introduced several years ago would have gone 
far to remedy such evils as the present, had it 
not been deprived of all efficacy on that point 
by the amendments which were engrafted on 
it. 

Sir F. Burden, in reply, observed, that as the 
noble lord had said so little on the subject now 
before them, he did not think it necessaiw to 
take any notice of what had fallen from him. 
With respect to what the hod. colonel had said 
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about the Middlesex elections, he certainly had 
a perfect recollection of all the proceedings con¬ 
nected with them; indeed, ho man could hare 
less reason to forget them than he had. He 
had twice experienced the remedy which the 
housein its wisdom had thought proper to pro¬ 
vide in cases of contested elections; and he 
could assure them, that to enjoy that benefit a 
third time would be out of his power. As to 
the votes of some of the electors not being con¬ 
nected with property, the observation came 
badly from tne hon. member, who ought to 
know that most of the votes for the boroughs 
in the country were wholly unconnected with 
real property. The mill votes were objected 
to, and tne election was, in consequence, twice 
referred to a committee; but that committee, 
though they had set aside the election, never 
came to a decision upon those votes. They 
were got rid of in a general way, on the ground 
that the owners were never assessed to the land- 
tax.—It was true, the sheriff of Middlesex had 
been sent to Newgate for the return he made; 
but under what circumstances ? He could not 
have struck off the names from the poll-books 
of numbers who had voted, and he happened to 
return a candidate unfavourable to ministers; 
but on the subsequent election, when the sheriff 
refused to return him (Sir F. B.), though he had 
a decided majority on the poll-books, he was 
not sent to Newgate. The hon. member 
might, perhaps, easily guess the reason. He 
admired the consistency of the noble lord and 
his colleague, in punishing the present case. It 
would be futile to suffer nis motion to go to a 
division: for one set of men would have to vote 
against him from consistency; and the other, 
in despite of the inconsistency, would vote 
against him: so that, between consistency and 
inconsistency, he should not press the motion 
to a vote.—The motion was then negatived 
without a division. 

Alien Bill.] Lord Castlereagh rose to move 
** that leave be given to bring in a bill to con¬ 
tinue an act of the 56th year of his present Ma¬ 
jesty, for establishing regulations respecting 
aliens arriving in or resident in this kingdom in 
certain cases.” He observed, that when the 
question had been last under discussion, it 
had undergone a very elaborate consideration, 
and its principles had been completely argued. 
For his part, he could never think that hospita¬ 
lity was to be carried so far that danger might 
result from it, nor could he consider that, when 
ip this country, foreigners ought to be amenable 
only to its ordinary laws. He did not wish to 
make a permanent regulation on the subject, but 
merely to continue the law at present in force 
for the period of two years. The measure 
which he now proposed to introduce was wholly 
distinct in principle from the alien bill of 1793, 
the bill commonly known by the appellation of 
the war alien bill. That bill was passed under 
very peculiar circumstances. We-were then at 
yror with a power that carried on hostilities 
through the means of persons whom it sent 
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secretly into the country for the purpose of 
creating dissensions, which plan was pursued td ' 
a most alarming extent with the branch with 
which he was more immediately connected. 
The law enacted at that time proceeded upon 
the principle that all aliens were, from die very 
fact of their being aliens, open to suspicion, ana 
there was a fair presumption that they came 
with evil intentions to the peace and safety of. 
the country. A place of residence, therefore, 
was assigned to them; they were constantly in 
view of the magistrates of the neighbourhood, 
and were not allowed to go beyond a certain 
distance, (ten miles) without a special certificate. 
If any foreigner, however, shewed that he had 
no evil intention, and appeared a person not 
liable to be suspected, he was allowed a pass¬ 
port, which entitled him to travel. After the 
peace of Amiens, even before the person then at 
the head of the French government was known 
to be what they had afterwards discovered him to 
be, the proceeding of the government had been 
one of great caution. They thought, however, 
that peace being restored, the presumption wax, 
that foreigners came with innocent intentions, 
and not with hostile designs. The policy of 
the peace alien bill, then, was different from the 
other. Aliens were no longer confined to a 
particular place of residence; but, at the same 
time, the government was empowered to re¬ 
move them, whenever their conduct rendered 
such a step necessary. The power thus put 
into the hands of the executive had been used 
with the greatest lenity. During the last six 
years not more than nine individuals had been 
sent out of the country; and during the last 
two years only three; of whom two were sent 
out in 1817, and the other in 1818. But the 
house were not to infer that, without this law, a 
great amount of evil would not have existed. It 
was fair to contrast one country, where there was 
a law for the regulation of auens, with another 
country in which no such law existed. In the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, a number of un¬ 
quiet spirits had taken up their residence and 
established themselves in an organized system. 
They became proprietors of the public journals, 
and, making the press their vehicle, gained such 
influence, and were so confident of their cause, 
that they were bold enough to open to a great 
power a proposition to the effect that they 
might have the protection of that state to their 
conspiracy, which was for the purpose of sub¬ 
verting the existing order of things in France, 
and establishing another dynasty. It was 
known that the conspiracy againgt the life of 
an illustrious personage (the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton) was concerted between persons settled ra 
the Netherlands and persons resident in the in¬ 
terior of France. If no alien law had existed 
*in this country, there could be no doubt that 
the persons alluded to would have carried on a 
conspiracy here, against the peace of this king¬ 
dom and of Europe. It was a duty, then, which 
we owed to ourselves, not less than to Europe, 
to suppress and break up those combinations 
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against the general tranquillity. No experience 
pould cure these individuals—all the calami¬ 
ties u/hich had already taken place would not 
prevent them from again attempting to disturb 
the peace of the world. The regulations which 
he nad now to propose had been thrice agreed 
to by the house—in isos, in 1814 # and in 
1616, after Buonaparte ceased to reign in France. 
And now, for the fourth time, he submitted 
them on the ground that the evil was not 
ko far gone as to admit of their being discon¬ 
tinued with safety. It v«s true, that, at pre¬ 
sent, matters wore a favourable aspect in France, 
hut it was impossible not to look with anxiety 
to the removal of the army of occupation from 
that country. Whenever the foreign troops 
should be removed, he trusted that Europe 
would subside into a tranquil state of good 
government; but things might take a less 
favourable turn, and we ought to adopt every 
possible precautionary measure. The noble lord 
then moved for leave to bring in the bill. 

Lord Althorp said, it was a strange argument 
Of the noble lord’s, that since alien bills were 
Necessary in time of war, they should be 
continued in time of peace. It had always 
been the policy of this country to encourage the 
settlement of aliens among us. Many benefits, 
especially in the improvement of our manufac¬ 
tures, had resulted from this policy. The ex¬ 
clusion of aliens had been introduced in conse¬ 
quence of the last inauspicious war with France; 
but it was now time to retrace our steps, and to 
return to the ancient constitution of the country. 
If the noble lord would be at all consistent, he 
ought to have made the alien act co-extensive 
with the period of the occupation of France 
by foreign troops; and if he did so, he could 
not now attempt to continue it for two years 
longer. He protested against the bill, not for 
any abuses that had been committed, but on 
account of the principle on which it rested. 

Mr. Lambton said, that, at present, he should 
content himself with protesting against such a 
measure in a period of profound peace, but 
when the noble lord proposed a second reading, 
he should move an amendment, which would 
go to reject the bill altogether. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, he could not suffer 
the question to be put without offering one or 
two observations. This bill was so contrary to 
the principles of the English constitution, to the 
policy of our ancestors, and to the feelings of 


the people of this country, that nothing but a 
vqry'strong case of necessity could warrant die 
proposal of it. The noble lord had shewn no 
such case, but now proposed it on the very 
same ground on which he had proposed it in 
1816 . But in 1816 there was no ground to 
warrant it, and now there was no pretence what* 
ever for it.. He had opposed it in 1816, and, a 
fortiori, he must oppose it now. It went upon 
a principle, which, though never openly avowed, 
was now indirectly stated, namely, that the go¬ 
vernment of this country was to minister to die 
views of the despots of Europe. (Hear* hear.) 
Formerly it had been the boast and glory of 
England to afford shelter and protection to the 
oppressed and persecuted from other countries. 
(Hear, hear.) It was not yet 24 hours sine? he 
had heard it stated in that house, that although 
the burthens of the people were great, yet they 
could afford to purchase a literary collection for 
the support of our national character. The pur¬ 
chase was proper, but its importance to the na¬ 
tional character sunk into insignificance, when 
compared with the present question. England 
had always been the sanctuary of the distressed; 
—for the outraged victims of foreign oppression 
her hallowed soil, once touched by the perse¬ 
cuted refugees, was absolute safety from further 
tyranny. He should be unworthy of the pro- 
[ tection which his ancestors and himself had re¬ 
ceived against persecutions, such as were at the 
present moment suffered in Spain—he should be 
most ungrateful for the advantages which he 
had derived from English kiuduess to persecuted 
aliens—he should be totally unworthy of those 
benefits, if he did not struggle to extend them 
to others, whether persecuted for religion or 
politics. (Hear, hear, hear.)* They merely de¬ 
sired to be allowed to remain in peace under the 
supreme protection of the British constitution. 
Was this desire to be now refused ? The noble 
lord had referred to 1802 and 1814, as periods 
of peace in which this measure had been 
adopted. But every one knew that, in 1802, the 
peace was a sort of armistice, during which, 
those passions which had embroiled Europe, 
had been for a moment quieted, only to spring 
up into more acrimonious hostility. But even 
then, it was brought forward only for one year, 
and that by the secretaij of state for the home 
department. Indeed, it was natural to think 
that with him such a measure should originate. 
He was the official guardian of internal tranquil- 


* The great-grandfather of Sir Samuel, (as he has 
himself stated in a speech which he made at a dinner 
of olectom at Bristol, who had invited him to become 
candidate for the representation of that city in par¬ 
liament, in 1812,) was born heir to a considerable 
landed estate near Montpellier, in the south of France. 
His ancestors had early imbibed and adopted the 
principles and doctrines of the reformed religion, and 
he bad himself been educated in that faith. On the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, by Louis Xfv., 
he tore himself from his native country, and sought 
an asylum in England, where be had to sup¬ 
port himself entirely by his own exertions. He 


embarked in commerce; he educated all his sons 
to useful trades; and he was contented, at his 
death, to leave them, instead of his original pa¬ 
trimony, no other inheritance than those habits 
of industry which he had given them, the example 
of his own virtuous life, an hereditary detestation of 
tyranny and injustice, and an ardent zeal in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. The father of 
Sir Samuel was born in London, and, applying him¬ 
self to business, acquired great eminence as a jew¬ 
eller, and realized a handsome fortune. His mother’s 
name was Garnault: she was also descended from a 
family of French refugees. 
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lity-~-the police of the country was under his 
peculiar care. But, in 1816, the bill had been 
pipposed, not by him, but by the representative 
of foreign potentates. (Hear, hear.) It was 
'then, for the first time, introduced by the secre¬ 
tary for foreign affairs, and for the preservation 
of peace in other countries. The noble lord 
had talked of it as a mitigated measure. In 
what respect was it mitigated? It was not 
limited to those who had lately come into the 
country, but extended to those who had been 
long established in it. By the returns before the 
house there appeared to he not less than 20,000 
persons who were in a manner naturalized, who 
had adopted this country from choice; and 
those persons were now to be banished at the 
will of ministers; nay, what was infinitely 
worse r when any individual, from private mo¬ 
tives, chose to complain of them. The evil 
was much aggravated by the burthen being 
thrown upon every one to prove himself a natu¬ 
ral-born subject. This was often difficult to be 
proved, and the bill would, therefore, throw an 
obstacle in the way of natural-born subjects. 
There was one point which he wished to press 
upon the attention of the members for Scotland, 
if there were any of them then in the house. 
This bill went direedy in violation of that great 
charter of their rights, the act of Wrongous 
Imprisonment, It had never, in any part of 
Great Britain, been made matter of legislation, 
that the king could send aliens out of the coun¬ 
try. There was only the opinion of Judge 
Blackstone for such a doctrine*. But no one 
had ever imagined that'the king had the power 
to send them into any other country. In the 
treaty of Amiens it was stipulated, that crimi¬ 
nals should be delivered up by the one country 
to the other, yet this was done under particular 
limitations. None were comprehended in those 
stipulations but persons charged with murder, 
forgery (which was thought thus equally de¬ 
serving of exception as murder), and fraudulent 
bankruptcy, and in these cases the evidence 
must be shewn to be so strong as to ensure con¬ 
viction. Yet, when those stipulations had come 
to be acted upon, the crown was unable to send 
the persons charged with those crimes to the 
country from which they had come, and it was 
obliged to apply to parliament. (See page 1044 .) 
There had been a similar treaty with America, 
and there was a similar necessity for application 
to parliament. But the act of wrongous impri¬ 
sonment distinctly provided, that none should 

* The passage in Blackstone here referred to by 
the hon. and learned member, is as .follows:— 
“ Great tenderness is shewn by our laws, not only to 
foreigners in distress (as will appear when we come 
to speak of shipwrecks), but with regard also to the 
admission of strangers who come spontaneously. 
For as long as their nation continues at peace with 
pure, and they themselves behave peaceably, they 
are under the king’s protection; though liable to be 
sent home whenever the king sees occasion .” (See 1 
tpmm. j»p. 259, 860.) 
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be-sent out pi the country, and the decision qf 
the (Jourt of Session had clearly established that 
this exception extended to aliens. The ques? 
tion was fully tried in the year 1778, in tfip wfcU 
known case of Wedderbum and Knight. Knight 
had been a native of Africa, ana had been 
bought five or six years before by Wedderbum, 
who had brought huh with him to Scotland, and 
afterwards wished to take him back to Jamaica. 
Both points, his condition as slave or free, and 
his obligation to return with the mao who ban 
regularly bought him, were decided by the 
Court of Session. He was not only declared 
to have been free from the moment he came intp 
Britain^ but it was also found, that he could not 
be again sent out of the country. It wqs true 
that parliament could repeal this act, as they 
had repealed the act of Habeas Corpus t but, tit 
least, the members for Scotland opght to be 
aware of this circumstance. It had not been 
previously noticed, but it certainly deserved 
attention. This bill, therefore, as utterly unne¬ 
cessary, as derogatory to the character of the 
nation, as subservient to the evil designs of other 
counyies, he could not suffer to pass through 
this its first stage without resisting it as much 
as was in his power. 

The house then divided. 

Ayes, 55— Noes, 18. 

The bill was then brought in, and read a first 
time. 
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Bank Restriction Bill.} This bill was 
committed. 

Mr. Tierney asked whether the preamble had 
been altered? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
it had, aDd read the whole bill as follows 
“ Whereas it is highly desirable that the Bank 
of England should, as soon as possible, reqmn 
to the payment of its notes in cash: and, where*, 
as an act was passed in the 44th year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, intituled, * an Act 
to continue until Six Months after the Ratifica¬ 
tion of a Definitive Treaty of Peace, the Re¬ 
strictions contained in several Acts, made in the 
S7th, 38th, 42d, and 43d years of the Reign of 
his present Majesty, on Payments of Cash by 
the Bank of Englandwhich act has ? by 
several subsequent acts, been continued until the 
5th day of July, 1813: and whereas unfore¬ 
seen circumstances, which have occurred $ih» 
the last of the said acts, have rendered it expo- 
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dient that the said restrictions should be further 
continued, and that another period should be 
fixed for the termination thereof; be it enacted 
that foe add act shall be, and the same is hereby 
further continued, until the 6th day of July 
1819.” 

The house then resumed, and the report was 
received. 

Scotch Burghs Bill.] Sir R. Ferguson 

K nted a petition from the burgh of Dum- 
ine against this bill.—Ordered to lie on the 

table. 

Sir S. Romilly said, he held in his hand - 
petition respecting the state of the Scotch burghs, 
which well merited the attention of those who 
had taken that subject into consideration. It 
was the petition of the incorporated trades of 
hammermen, shoemakere, ana others, of fo* 


burgh of Irvine, and set forth the great grievance 
arising from the complete thraldom of most 
burghs to some neighbouring nobleman, and 
from the power of councils to contract debts, 
for which the individual burghers were answera¬ 
ble. The petitioners, therefore, prayed, that as 
parliament had begun to legislate on the subject, 
it would restore to them their ancient right of 
electing their own magistrates.—The hon. and 
learned member observed, that this had recently 
been done with the happiest success in the burgh 
of Montrose. 

The petition was then brought up and read. 
It complained, that for the last 50 years the 
whole influence of the corporation had been in 
the family of the earl of Eglintoun.—It was or¬ 
dered to lie on the table. 

Sir S. Romilly then presented two other peti¬ 
tions from the corporation of bonnet-makers 
and dyers, and from that of wrights and masons, 
in Edinburgh, alleging similar abuses, and pray¬ 
ing that tne present bill might not pass into a 
law, it being calculated to increase the evil.— 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Portugal Slave Trade Treaty Bill.] 
A bill was brought in, and read a first time, “ to 
carry into execution a Convention made be¬ 
tween his Majesty and the King of Portugal, 
for the preventing of traffic in Slaves.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday , May 6. 

Pardons under the Great Seal Bill.] 
The Marquis of Lansdoavne moved the second 
reading of this bill. He observed, tfiat, after 
what he had stated on a former occasion, it was 
only necessary for him to say, that the bill had 
for its object to relieve persons to whom the 
mercy of the crown had been extended,.from 
the hardship of paying the fees on suing out a 
pardon under the Great Seal, which most of 
them were unable to do. This was the whole 
extent of the measure as it had come from the 
other house; but, in considering the subject as 
a whole, it was impossible for him not to feel 
that the relief ought to be carried farther than 
the present bill proposed to extend it. At the 
same time he was very sensible of the difficulty 
of pressing the relief, which he was of opinion 
ought to be granted to its full extent, at a time 
when the revenue was deficient. No source of 
revenue operated to produce greater mischief to 
the poorer classes than the stamps on law pro- 
ceedmgs. The expense they occasioned was 
an obstacle to the attainment of justice. Hence 
the numerous applications to the legislature for 
the establishment of inferior jurisdictions, but of 
an anomalous and unconstitutional nature. The 
institution of such courts would never be desired 
by the people, were it not for the difficulties they 
experienced in obtaining justice before higher 
tribunals. This was a state of things with re¬ 
spect to the administration of justice in which the 
country ought not to exist *. As to the present 


* Many years ago, Mr. Jeremy Bentbam wrote a 
small tract, entitled “ A protest against Law Taxes, 
shewing the peculiar mischievousness of all such im¬ 
positions as add to the expense of Appeal to Justice.” 
He observes, that “ a tax on bread, though a tax on 
consumption, would hardly be reckoned a good tax; 
bread being reckoned among the necessaries of life. 
A tax on bread, however, would not be near so bad 
a tax as one on law proceedings: A man who pays 
to a tax on bread, may, indeed, by reason of such 
payment, be unable to get so much bread as he 
wants, but he will always get some bread, and in 
proportion as he pays more and more to the tax, 
he will got more and more bread. Of a tax 
upon justice, the effect may be, that after he has 
paid the tax, he may, without getting justice by the 
payment, lose bread by it: bread, the whole quan¬ 
tity pa which he depended for the subsistence of him- 
■elf and his family lor the season, may, as well as 
any thing else, be the very thing for which he is 
obliged to apply to justice. Were a three penny 
stamp to be put upon every three-penny loaf, a man 
who had but three pence to spend in bread, could no 
longer indeed get a three-penny loaf, but an obliging 


baker would cut him out the half of one. A tax on 
justice admits of no such retrenchment. The most 
obliging stationer could not cut a man out half a 
latitat nor half a declaration. Half justice, were it 
to be had, is better than no justice : but without 
buying the whole weight of paper, there is no get¬ 
ting a grain of justice.” He then proceeds to prove 
—that a law tax is the worst of ail taxes, actual or 
possible;—that for the most part it is a denial of 
justice, that at the best, it is a tax upon distress :— 
that it lays the burthen, not where there is most, but 
where there is least, benefit:—that it co-operates 
with every injury, and with every crime:—that the 
persons on whom it bears hardest, are those on whom 
a burthen of every kind lies heaviest, and that they 
compose the great majority of the people ■—that so 
far frojn being a check, it is an encouragement to 
litigation : and that it operates in direct breach of 
Magna Charta, that venerable monument, commonly 
regarded as the foundation of English liberty.—He 
observes, that “ the statesman who cares not what 
mischief he does, so he does it without disturbance, 
may lay on law taxes without end : he who makes a 
conscience to abstain from misehief will abstain from 
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measure, it went merely to relieve unfortunate 
persons from paying the fees on pardons, which 
amounted on each to about 60/. and therefore 
it could operate in a very slight degree towards 
the reduction of the revenue. 

The bill was read a second time. 

Loan Bill.] This bill was read a second 
time, and the committee being dispensed with, 
was ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, May 6 . 

City of London.] The following accounts 
(oidered on the ssth of April) were presented, 
and ordered to lie on the table, l. Balance of 
unclaimed dividends due to proprietors of or¬ 
phans’ stock. 2 . Amount of duties on coals and 
wine. 3. Balances of wine duty. 4. Monthly 
payments ahd balances of duty on coals. 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.] A 

petition of freeholders and justices of the peace 

adding to them : he whose ambition it is to extirpate 
mischief, will repeal them. Ccneial etror makes law, 
says a maxim in use among lawyers. It makes at 
any rate an apology for law: but when the error is 
pointed out, the apology is gone.” 

In the notes to a second edition of this tract, Mr. 
Bcntham writes as follows: “Mem. —Anno. 1796. 

At a dinner of Mr. M. P.’s, in-Street, Mr. R. in 

the presence of Mr. William Pitt, (then minister) 
took me aside, and told me that they had read my 
Pamphlet on Law Taxes; that the reasons against 
them were unanswerable, and it was determined there 
should be no more of them. 

“ Anno, 1804, July 10, 12, 14,13.—This being in 
the number of Mr. Addington’s taxes, Mr. Pitt, 
upon returning to office, took up all those taxes in 
the lump. On the above days, this tax was opposed 
in the House of Commons': and Mr. Windham, ac- 
coiding to the report in The Times, on one of those 
days, spoke of this Pamphlet as containing complete 
information on the subject; observing at the same 
time, that it was out of print. On behalf of adminis¬ 
tration, nothing like an answer to any of the objec¬ 
tions was attempted: only the Attorney-General 
(Perceval) said, that the addition to those taxes, was 
no more than equal to the depreciation of money. 

"26th February, 1816.—Pnallevinted by any 
adequate hope of use, too painful would be the task, 
of hunting out, and holding up to view, the subse¬ 
quent additions which this worst of oppressions bus, 
ill this interval of twenty years, been receiving. 

- “ Money, it is said, mus.t be had, and no olher 
taxes can be found. The justification being conclu¬ 
sive, the tax receives its increase : next year, from 
the same hand, flow others in abundance. 

“ Grievous enough is the -Income tax, called, lest 
it should be thought to be what it is, the Property lux. 
—Grievous that tax is, whatever be its name; yet, 
sum for sum, compared with this tax, it is a bless¬ 
ing. ' Instead of 10 per cent, suppose it SO per 
cent. Less bad would it be to add yet another 10 
'per cent, than a tax to an equal amount upon jus¬ 
tice. 

“ Grievous have been the additions, so lately and 
repeatedly made, to the taxes oil Conveyances and 
Agreements. Extensive the prohibitory part of the 


Parish' Vestries BillT - 

of Aberdeenshire against this bill was presented* 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

The following abstract of Returns from the 
clergy of Scotland, respecting the number of 
Lunatics in that part of the kingdom, was on. 
dered to lie on the table, and to be printed* 
At large, 2840; confined, 649 ; male, 1643; 
female, 1761; adult, 2769; non adult, 576; fu¬ 
rious, 622; fatuous, 2688; maintained by parish, 
533; partly by parish, 944; wholly by rela¬ 
tions, 1020: total, 3486. 

Parish Vestries Bill.] On the motion of 
Mr. S. Bourne , the report of this bill was taken 
into farther consideration. 

Mr. D. Gilbert moved an amendment, by 
which a person not assessed at 5l. per annum 
should be precluded from voting at the vestries. 
He observed, that he had heard and known of 
many evil effects arising from tumultuous vestry 
meetings, which had often only a tendency to 
squander the parish money. 

Mr. Bourne thought the amendment proposed, 

effect, though the‘pressure,—confined as usual to 
the poor, i. e. the great majority of the community, 
who have none to speak for them,—is scarcely com¬ 
plained of by the rich. Yet, were all law taxes 
taken off, and the amount thrown upon Conveyances 
and Agreements, this—even this—would in reality 
be an indulgence.” 

Mr. Bentham then mentions two cases which had 
recently occurred in the Court of Chancery.—“ In 
one case, the defendant, in his answer to the plain¬ 
tiff’s bill, submitted, that he ought not to be com¬ 
pelled to set out certain accounts which had been re¬ 
quired by the bill, as the expense of taking what is 
called an office copy of them,—a necessary prelimi¬ 
nary to any farther proceeding on the part of the 
plaintiff in the cause,—would amount to the sum of 
29,000/. an expense almost wholly arising from the 
Stamps on Paper, on which the office copy of the 
answer is compulsorily made. In that case the 
court determined, that it was not necessary these ac¬ 
counts should be set out: but in coming to this con¬ 
clusion, how far the court was determined by the na¬ 
ture of the particular case, or by the magnitude of 
the expense that would thus be occasioned;—or 
whether if, without auy such objection, the"Defend¬ 
ant had actually set out these accounts, the Plaintiff 
could have been relieved fiom pursuing the regular 
mode of procuring a copy of them, and thus incur¬ 
ring the above expense ;—or whether, if the expense 
had been instead of 29.000/. only 28 or 27 thousand 
pounds, such an objection would have been listened 
to,— it is extremely difficult to say.” 

" The other case was,—that the expense of merely 
putting in an answer by axe of the defendants to a bill 
in F.qnity, amounted to the sum of 800/.: what part 
of this expense was occasioned by the tax on law 
proceedings cannot be accurately ascertained, hut ft 
assuredly constituted a very considerable proportion 
of that sum.” ■ • - , 

“ The one case shews, that it is not always safe 
for a man to become a plaintiff, without 29,000/. it 
least in his pocket, to begin with, over and above 
what is necessaiy for his maintenance. The other 
case shews, that a man in iy not be always able.to 
resist a demand, however unjust it may be, withtiht 
being able to support an outlay of at least 800t 1” 

3 H 
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a matter of importance, but he could not sec that 
it was desirable to press kat present, as it went 
a good deal further than what was proposed by 
the bUl. He considered that the bill, as it stood, 
would tend to produce economical management, 
and to increase the comforts of the poor. It 
had long been circulated through the country, 
but, as appeared by several petitions, had been 
misapprehended in many places. The sums 
whioi entitled persons to vote had been reduced 
one half, namely from 100/. to so l. and tram 
SOI. to 25/. (see page 984) and it was farther 
provided, that no inhabitant should be entitled 
to give more than six votes. He trusted the 
house would let the bill come before them again 
in its present state, and that the hon. member 
would withdraw his amendment, otherwise he 
must feel it right to take the sense of the house 
upon it. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said, that though the subject 
was of importance, he would not press the house 
to a division. 

The report was then agreed to, and the bill 
was ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

Poo$ Laws’ Amendment Bill.] On the 
motion of Mr. S. Bourne , the report of this bill 
was taken into further consideration. 

General Thornton moved that the clause 
obliging landlords to pay rates for houses let at 
any rent not exceeding 2 Oh, nor less than 44 by 
the year, for any less term than one year, or on 
any agreement by which the rent should be re¬ 
served oi- made payable at or within any shorter 
period than 3 months—be expunged. 

Mr. Speaker.— Does any one second the mo¬ 
tion ? 

None having seconded this motion, it dropped 
of course. 

The report was then agreed to, and the bill 
was ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

Lord Castlercagh observed, that, considering 
the interest that had been taken in the different 
provisions of this bill, it might be expedient to 
send it as early as possible to the other house, 
with a view to which he should postpone the 
second reading of the alien-bill till Friday 
se’nnight. 

Building of Churches Bill.] The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the further con¬ 
sideration of the report of this bill. 

On the motion of the same right hon. gentle¬ 
man, the bill was then recommitted, and several 
verbal amendments introduced. 

Dr. Philiimore proposed a clause to prevent 
the opening of any grave, cemetery, or church¬ 
yard for the interment of dead bodies, within 
twenty feet of the site of every new church res¬ 
pectively, unless such grave, &c. be enclosed 
by an arched stone or brick vault, under the pe¬ 
nalty of 50/. 

The clause waa adopted, and the report being 
agreed to, the bill was ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 

‘Grand Jury Presentments (Ireland) 
Bill.] Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald moved for leave to 
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bring in a bill ** to provide for the more deUhe* 
rate investigation of presentments to be made by 
grand juries for roads and public works in Ire¬ 
land, and for accounting for money raised by 
such presentments.” He stated, that in conse¬ 
quence of the impossibility of procuring com-, 
peteot persons to fill the office of county sur¬ 
veyors, that part of the act of last session had 
been suspended early in the present. In the bill 
which he now intended to introduce, the clause 
for the appointment of county surveyors would 
be omitted altogether, and no alteration would 
be mad£ as to tne time of making presentments. 
His object was, to enable the grand juries to 
transact their business with greater facilities than 
they now possessed, and to check the present 
system of taking oaths, which was most offen¬ 
sive to the best interests of religion and mora¬ 
lity, and most dangerous to the people at large. 

Sir George Hill seconded the motion. 

Mr. Denis Browne had no objection to the in¬ 
troduction oi the bill, but desired to observe, 
that the grand juries were not chargeable with 
any defect in the present system. The money 
levied by them was applied not merely in the 
construction of roads and the building of bridges, 
but in paying constables, supporting gaols, and 
a variety of other local objects. 

Sir H. Parnell approved of the motion, but 
wished another effort to be made to carry into 
execution the system of county surveyors. 

Mi 1 . Peel said, that he had been last year 
friendly to the appointment of county surveyors, 
but, on mature consideration, he had seen rea¬ 
son to change his opinion. There had been a 
fair trial, and the commissioners reported, that 
they could not find any person sufficiently qua¬ 
lified for the office, although ninety-five persons 
had applied for it. Every certificate produced 
to them bore on the face of it the most respect 
table qualifications, but it was not confirmed by 
subsequent examinations. 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 

Coroners Election Bill.] This bill was 
considered in a committee, and ordered to be 
reported to-morrow. 

Purchase of Game Bill.] Mr. George 
Bankes having moved the second reading of 
this bill, 

.Mr. Curwen said, he did not think that the 
discussion of a bill of such importance should 
be brought on in so thin a house. He recom¬ 
mended to the hon. gentleman to postpone the 
second reading till there should be a fuller at¬ 
tendance. 

Mr. G. Bankes objected to the postponing of 
the second reading any longer. He had put off 
the discussion too often already at the recom¬ 
mendation of hon. members. It was extremely 
necessary that the second reading should take 
place before the holidays, if it were to take 
place at all. He had reconsidered the measure • 
now proposed, and saw no reason to alter the 
opinion he had formerly stated. He brought 
in the bill on the principle that every branch of 
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the law should be rendered effective, so long as 
the law itself was not repealed. So Jong as we 
had statutes against the sale of game, we ought 
to give them effect by provisions calculated to 
ensure their execution, and proceed as far as we 
could in preventing the punishment for offences, 
by taking away the temptation to commit them. 
This bill placed the purchaser of game on the 
same footing with the seller, and levelled all 
distinctions of classes, by subjecting them to the 
same penalty. He knew that there were gentle¬ 
men of a different opinion from that which he 
was now supporting, and who thought that 

* The following isthe Report here alluded to. 

“ The committee appointed to take into considera¬ 
tion the laws relating to game, and to report their 
observations and opinion thereupon from time to time 
to the house, have considered the matters to them 
referred, and agreed upon the following report: 

Your committee, in investigating this important 
subject, proceeded to the consideration of the present 
existing laws for the preservation of game; their 
adequacy to their professed object; their policy and 
justice; and their effects upon the habits and morals 
of the lower orders of the community. In consider¬ 
ing the existing state of the law upon this subject, 
their attention was naturally directed, in the first 
place, to its state in the early periods of the com¬ 
mon law; and in that your committee finds concur¬ 
rent and undisturbed authorities for contemplating 
game as the exclusive right of the proprietor of the 
land ratione soli. In a law of Canute’s (vide 4th In¬ 
stitutes, p. 230,) your committee find that he thus 
expresses himself: Preelerea autem concede ut in pro- 
priis ipsius preedits quisque lam in agris quam in sylvis 
excitet agitetque ferns ; and in Blackstone II. p. 415, 
Sit quilibet homo dignus venalione sua in sylvu et in 
agris situ propriis el in dominio suo. In the preamble 
of the statutes 11th Hen. VII. c. 17. a parliamen¬ 
tary recognition of the common law is most distinctly 
made, and in unequivocal language. It states, that 
persons of little substance destroy pheasants and 
partridges upon the lordships, manors, lands, and 
tenements of divers owners and possessioners of the 
same, without license, consent, or agreement of the 
same possessioners, by which the same lose not only 
their pleasure and disport, that thoy, their friends, 
and servants should have about hawking, hunting, 
and taking of the same, but also they lose the 
profit and avail that should grow to their house- 
hqld, &c. 

In the 4th Institutes, p. 304. it is laid down, that 
seeing the wild beasts do belong to the purlieu men 
ratione soli, so long as they remain in his grounds he 
may kill them, for the property ratione soli is in him. 
In 11 Coke’s Reports, p. 876. it is laid down, that 
for hawking, hunting, &c. there needeth not any 
license, but every one may, in his own land, use 
litem at his pleasure, without any restraint to be 
made, if not by parliament, as appears by the sta¬ 
tutes 11 Hen. VII. c. 17. 23 Eliz. c. 10. and 
3 James I. c. 13. 

In Sutton and Moody, 5 Modem Reports, p. 375, 
Holt, C. Justice, says, the conies are as much his, in 
his ground, as if they were in a warren, and the 
property is ratione soli . So in the Year-boOk, 12 Hen. 
VIII. p|. 10. if a man start a hare in his own ground,' 
he has a property in it ratione soli. 

In limitation, and to a certain degree in deroga- 
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' gam? ought to be allowed to be sold in the most 
unrestricted manner. A report had been made 
to the house on the game laws, in which there 
was a recommendation to make game private 
property. That report had been laid on the 
table of die house two years ago, and had as 
yet produced nothing. When any member 
should bring forward a comprehensive measure 
founded on that report, he should be willing to 
agree to the repeal of all the game laws; but so 
long as they existed, their operation should be 
made uniform, which was the object of the pre¬ 
sent bill*. The game-laws had now, instead 

tion of the common law, a variety of statutes has 
subjected to penalties persons who, not having cer¬ 
tain qualifications, shall even upon their own lands 
kill any of those wild animals, which come under the 
denomination of game. 

By the 13 Richard II. stat. 1. c. 13. laymen noft 
having 40s. per annum, and priests not haring 10L 
per annum, are prohibited from taking or destroying , 
conies, hares, &c. under pain of a year’s imprison¬ 
ment (this statute appears to be the first introduction 
of a qualification to kill game.) By the 32 Henry 
VIII. c. 8 . a penalty upon selling game was first en¬ 
acted ; but this was a temporary law, which was 
suffered to expire, and the sale of game was not again 
restrained till the 1st James I. c. 27. By the 
3d James I. c. 13. the qualification to kill game 
was increased to 401. in land, and 2001. in personal 
property. 

By the 22 and 23 C. II. cap. 25. lords of manors; 
hot under the degree of esquire, may by writing 
under their hands and seals appoint gamekeepers 
within their respective manors, who may kill conies, 
hares, &c. and other game, and by the warrant of 
a justice may search houses of persons prohibited to 
kill game. 

It appears to your committee, that the statute 
22 and 23 C. II. is the first instance, either in our 
statutes, reports, or law treatises, in which lords of 
manors are distinguished from other land-owners, in 
regard to game. 

Tiie same statute, section 3. confines the qualifica¬ 
tion to kill game to persons having lands of inheri¬ 
tance of 1001. per annum, or leases of 1501. (to 
which are added other descriptions of personal qua¬ 
lifications;) and persons not having such qualifica¬ 
tions are declared to be persons not allowed to have 
or keep game-dogs, &c. 

The 22 and 23 C. II. c. 25. was followed by 4 and 
5 W. and M. c. 23. and the 28 Geo. II. c. 12. which 
enacted' penalties against unqualified, and, finally, 
against qualified persons, who shall buy, sell, or 
offer to sell, any hare, pheasant, partridge, &c. 
Similar penalties are therein enacted against un¬ 
qualified persons having game in their possession. 

Such appears to your committee to be the sthte 
of the laws respecting game, as they at present 
stand. The various ■ and numberless statutes which, 
have been enacted upon the subject, and to which 
your committee have not thought it requisite to 
allude, have not been unobserved by them; but 
seeing that they are merely supplementary to those 
to which your committee has made reference, they 
have not felt it imjwrtant to enter into a detail 06 
their enactments. 

Your committee cannot but conclude, that by tbe 
common law, every possessor of land has an exclu- 

SH 2 
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of being more severe than formerly, lost almost 
all their rigours ; and he did not object to im¬ 
provements by which their remaining penalties 
might be lessened; but as this was a work re¬ 
quiring mature deliberation, and attended with 
much difficulty, it should not be precipitately 
undei taken. In the mean time, temptation to a 
breach of the law, while it existed, should' be 
reduced as much as possible, and this would be 
done by the present bill. He had heard it ob¬ 
jected to this bill, that if it passed, as game 
could not be afterwards bought, the class of con¬ 
sumers who now purchased it would have no 
means of obtaining it. He did not see the force 
of this objection. Game not found in the mar¬ 
ket would be sent to town as gifts, and the 
tables of the rich might thus be as amply sup¬ 
plied as before. If there were any thing envia¬ 
ble in the situation of a country gentleman, as 
konnected with this species of wealth upon his 
estate, it was the power of making presents of 
game to his friends. The value of this privilege 
depended on a prohibition to sell, either on the 
part of the proprietors, or of those who might 
invade their rights. It had been said that this 
bill enforced severe penalties, and might lead to 

give right ratione soli to all the animals ferrr vaturre 
found upon his land; and that he. may pursue and 
kill them himself, or authorize any other person to 
puisne or kill them; and that lie may now by the 
common law, whh h in so far continues unresti.lined 
by any subsequent statute, support an action against 
any person who shall take, kill, or chase them. 

The statutes to which your committee have re¬ 
ferred have, in limitation of the common law, sub¬ 
jected to penalties per.-ons, who, not having certain 
qualifications, shall exercise thtir common law rkht, 
but they have not divested the possessor of his right, 
nor have they giveu power to any other person to 
exercise that right without the const nt of the pos¬ 
sessor. 

It appears to your committee, that the 22 and 
23 C. II. has mi rely the efieet of exempting from 
those liabilities which wen. previously enacted against 
unqualified peisous, such gamekeepers as shall re¬ 
ceive exemption from them by the lords of manors 
(and which exemption the said lords of nianois are 
thereby empowered to give), but that the restraints 
upon the sale of game equally affect the entire com¬ 
munity. 

Your committee conceive, that in the presentstate 
of society there is little probability that the laws 
above referred to can continue, adequate to tlie ob¬ 
ject for which they were originally enacted. The 
commercial prosperity of the country, the immense 
accumulation of personal property, and the conse¬ 
quent habits of luxury and indulgence, operate as 
a constant excitement to their infraction, which no 
legislative interference that your committee could 
recommend appears likely to counteract. 

It appears that under the present system, those 
possessois of land who fall within the statnl thle dis¬ 
qualifications, feel little or no interest in the preser¬ 
vation of the game, and that they aie less active in 
< repressing the baneful practice of poaching than if 
they remained entitled to kill and enjoy the game 
found upon their own lands. Nor is it unuatuial to 1 
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oppression. This was not the rase. It merely 
enacted penalties against the higher ranks for 
the purpose of removing temptation from the 
lower. He had received a letter from the city 
of Bath yesterday which illustrated his present 
object. Some poulterers there having been pro¬ 
secuted, stated that they could not have incurred 
the penalties had they not customers, who would 
be their customers only so long as they could 
supply them with game. His bill, therefore, by 
prohibiting the purchase of game, would protect 
this helpless class of persons. The hon. gen¬ 
tleman concluded by moving the second reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. Cunwen wished that there had been a 
fuller attendance of members when another se¬ 
vere law was proposed to be added to a system 
already odious for its penalties and oppressive 
enactments. He would oppqse this measure, 
because it was not only severe, but would be nu¬ 
gatory. It would impose hardships on others, 
but would not reach the persons whom it was 
intended to affect. The house ought to pause 
before it added any new penalty to laws already 
too penal. The number of persons prosecuted, 
as appeared by papers moved for in the course 

suppose, that the injury done to the crops in those 
situations where game is superabundant may induce 
the possessors of land thus circumstanced, rather 
to encourage than to suppress illegal inodes of de¬ 
stroying it. 

The expediency of the prpsent restraints upon the 
possessors of laud appears further to your committee 
extremely problematical. The game is maintained 
by the produce of the land, and your committee 
is not aware of any valid giounds for continuing to 
withhold from the possessors of land the enjoyment 
of that property which has appeared by the common 
law to belong to them. 

The present system of game laws produces the 
effect of encouraging its illegal aud irregular des¬ 
truction by poachers, in whom an interest is thereby 
created to obtain a livelihood by systematic and ha¬ 
bitual infractions of the law. It can hardly be ne¬ 
cessary for your eommitti e to point out the mischie¬ 
vous influence of such a state upon the moral con¬ 
duct of those who addict themselves to such prac¬ 
tices ; to them may be readily traced many of the 
irregularities, and most of the crimes, which are 
prevalent among the lower orders in agricultural 
ilisti icts. 

Your committee hesitate to recommend, at this 
late peuod of the session, the introduction of an im¬ 
mediate measure upon a subject which affects a va¬ 
riety of interests : but they cannot abstain from 
expressing a sanguine expectation, that by the fu- 
tuie adoption of some measure, founded upon the 
pi maple recogniz' d, as your committee conceive, 
by the common law, much of the evils originating 
m the present system of the game laws may be ulti¬ 
mately removed. 

Upon mature consideration of the premises, your 
committee have come to the following resolu¬ 
tion :— 

Resolved—That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that all game should be the property of the person 
upon whose lands such game should be found,” 
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of last session by an hon. and learned gentleman flew out of the preserve; and so, in his opi- 
(Sir Samuel Romilly), amounted, in the whole nion, the neighbour ought, for he contributed 
of England, in one year, to 1200 , which spoke mainly to its support, and the preserver might 
sufficiently for the severity of the game laws, avoid the inconvenience by purchasing the next 
The feelings of the great proportion of the field. The oppressive severity with which the 
country gentlemen were against thelaw, and on present laws were enforced, was attested by the 
this account nine-tenths of the property of the fact of 1200 persons having been imprisoned 
country were unprotected by it. It should be for offences relating to the game last year {hear, 
considered, that when the game laws were en- hear), and their resistance had caused the death 
acted, landed property was almost the only pro- of many others. Besides all this, the poacher’s 
perty in the kingdom; and, therefore, by se- habits led to other vices, and the laws that at. 
curing the game to the landed proprietors, it tempted to repress them were in every respect 
was converted into no monopoly, but divided promotive of the evil. 

among nearly as many as were entitled to it; Mr. Lockhart said, the bill was unnecessary, 
but the case was now altered, as the capital from Unqualified persons were already subject to pe- 
trade, and funded property, was seven times as naltiea for having game in their possession, and 
great as that arising from land. Game ought to a bill which prohibited purchasing could not 
belong to the occupier of land, and a protection prevent it more than those penalties. As to 
of it purchased by the landlord from the tenant qualified persons, they had a light to the pos- 
if he wished to preserve it. At present, as the session ; and therefore to convict them under 
law now stood, the fanner was more destructive this bill, the contract must be proved- But by 
to game than the poacher; his interest lay in whom ? by the seller ?—would he so destroy 
exterminating it, as he suffered the loss of main- his own market ? By the poacher ?—would he 
taining it without being allowed to derive any impeach his best friend ? The contract could 
advantage from it. He had here a right to say only be proved by the treachery, of servants or 
that the law, instead of protecting, was ealeu- near relations, and by creating dissension in. 
lated to destroy the game.—The hon. gentle- families. Clauses of this description, excusing 
man, recurring to the bill before the house, said, an offender if he discovered another, had been 
he would oppose it, among other grounds, be- found ineffectual in other statutes; for holding 
cause it would have a tendency to make servants out indemnification to the person who made 
spies on their masters, by giving them induce- discovery of an offence, and therefore excusing 
ments to inform against them, in the case of his own, only led to chicanery. An offender 
purchasing game. If the bill should have any might inform against a person in league with 
operation at all, it would be highly injurious to him, who was constantly on the move, and in 
the country; and he, for one, would not con- some distant country. In the statutes against 
sent to any step that should tend to perpetuate bribery, a clause of this description had wholly 
the game laws. failed, and the law only removed the punish- 

Mr. Brand said, that the game laws, as they ment from the head of the tempter to one who 
at present existed, were opposed to nature, was comparatively innocent. In all our penal 
justice, morality, and social intercourse. Their statutes, the offence was, having goods in pos- 
severity ought to be diminished instead of being session, not merely buying. Thus, as to smug- 
increased. The system demoralized the lower gied goods, or the embezzling of naval stores, 
orders; for peisons who were rich would buy The bill did not say that game had decreased, 
game at any events. It was also objectionable and he believed that it had considerably in- 
on the pi inciple of universal justice; it was but creased in quantity. As to the proposal for 
fair that he who maintained the game should making game property* he did not think it 
have the enjoyment of it, and the occupier would obviate all the evils of the game laws; it 
maintained the game as much as his own stock, might be very well for one who possessed a 
For the last two years he had intended to bring whole parish, but the small landholder might 
the subject before the house, but had delayed it, find it worth his while to league with poachers, 
partly on account of its difficulty, and partly and allow them to decoy his neighbour’s game 
because another measure was before the house, on his own slip of land. In France it was found 
and he wished to hear the'opinions of some, who, advantageous for the commune to appoint a 
he knew, agreed with him, and of others who game-keeper, and let any peison sport who 
differed from him. He opposed the present bill, would pay for the privilege. Though he de¬ 
in the hope that the present cruel and mischiev- spaired of seeing any radical change in the game- 
ous system might meet with reprobation : and laws, he thought the present bill unnecessary, 
he trusted that they would get rid of this absurd Sir C. Burrell defended the bill. The game- 
remnant of feudal aristocracy, which caused so laws, he said, occasioned no injustice where the 
much discontent, and bribed the poor into vice, landlord retained uvhis lease the right of spert- 
He wished to make game property, and give all ing. He thought the bill would not have the 
who could afford it an equal chance of the en- effect of shifting the punishment from the most 
joyment. It had been objected to this plan, guilty. As to the 1200 persons committed, 
that, if a man made a preserve for the purpose of there had been an increase of crimes in evtffy 
sale, his neighbour might kill all his game th$ way, and this was but a small proportion of the 
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whole. A mftn of large personal property 
would ill all probability have loo acres of land 
somewhere, so that there was no exclusion in 
the present system. It was not that system 
which encouraged crime, but the purchasers of 
game. There had been very little unanimity 
in the former committee, except on the ques¬ 
tion as to the sale of game. He himself wished, 
that game were made property; he thought it 
the only way to cure the evils of the game Jaws. 
But as he considered the present bill salutary, 
and the house was so thin, he should move that 
the debate be adjourned till Monday the 18 th 
instant. 

Colonel Wood opposed the bill. He thought 
that the gameJaws led to all sorts of mischief 
ami crime; the only way to prevent which was 
to make game private property. 

The second reading of the bill was then post¬ 
poned till the 18th instant. 
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Thursday , May 7. 

Loan Bill.) This bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

Royal Annuities.) The Earl of Liverpool 
moved the third reading of a bill for granting 
an annuity to the Duke of Cambridge. 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved, that the mes¬ 
sage from the crown, relative to the marriage 
of the royal dukes, be read. 

The clerk having read the message, and the 
address voted on it, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had desired 
the message and the address to be read, in order 
to bring to the recollection of their lordships, 
that a principle had been implied in the pro¬ 
ceedings which had taken place on this subject. 
The declared principle on which their lord¬ 
ships had acted was, that provision was to be 
made for certain members of the royal family, 
in consequence of their nuptials. It was not, 
that provision should be made for one in pre¬ 
ference to another, but for all such members of 
the royal family as married with the consent of 
the crown. Their lordships knew it to be the 
law, that no member of the royal family could 
marry without the consent of the crown. If 
that were an improper law, it ought to be altered; 
but while it existed, it should be fairly acted 
upon. On the contrary, it was a desertion of 
duty in parliament to make it a matter of favour, 
whether or not a provision should be voted, 
after a marriage had been regularly contracted 
according to law. The provision was a mere 
abstract question, which ought to have no re¬ 
ference either to party feelings or prejudices of 
any kind. If it were withheld on account of 
any particular prejudice, it might be granted 
from motives of favour. Thus a system might 
be established of granting money merely on the 

g ioundsof favour or prejudice, and this might 
i carried so far as to lead to the dangerous 
and unconstitutional practice of canvassing par- 
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liament when such grants were in contempla¬ 
tion. In looking at the bills on the table, their 
lordships would had, that there was one mem¬ 
ber of the royal family who had married, with 
the consent of the crown, and for whom no 
provision had yet been made. Now, if the 
question were viewed by their lordships in the 
light in which he had endeavoured to place it, 
they would be of opinion, that an abstract right 
of provision existed fe consequence of the mar¬ 
riage. It appeared, however, from what had 
been done in this case, that some other prin¬ 
ciple must guide the decisions of another place. 
Whether it were that provision ought to be 
granted from favour, or withheld from dislike, 
or on some other ground equally objectionable, 
he could not say. To him, however, this pro¬ 
ceeding appeared in the utmost degree unfair 
and improper. With that member of the royal 
family whq stood in the situation to which he 
had adverted he was in no way connected. No 
man could have been more politically hostile to 
him; but so far was that from exciting any 
feelings of animosity in his mind, that he the 
more respected the Royal duke, for having acted 
with zeal and sincerity in support of the poli¬ 
tical principles which ne thought right. There 
was another illustrious person nearly connected 
with the Royal duke, against whom a prejudice 
had existed in a certain quarter. He was happy, 
however, to see, from one of the bills on the 
table, that if that prejudice had prevailed, in 
another place, it was now removed; but why a 
stigma should be cast, without any apparent 
reason, on the Duke of Cumberland, was what 
he could not understand. If there existed any 
real ground for stigmatizing that illustrious 
person, the proper course would be, to intro¬ 
duce a bill to exclude him from the crown; 
but while he was allowed to retain his rank 
in the order of succession, it was most unfair 
and uncandid to withhold from him that pro¬ 
vision which ought to be granted on principles 
abstracted from any personal considerations. 
In this situation, it had become a matter of con¬ 
sideration with the consort of the Royal duke, 
whether she could accept the grant made by 
arliament. Her feelings would have inclined 
er to refuse it; but he thought she had acted 
properly in consulting her Royal consort, and 
complying with his advice. She had exhibited 
an example of that propriety of conduct which 
became a princess of the royal family of Eng¬ 
land, by yielding to the will of her husband. 
With respect to herself, there was now nothing 
to injure her feelings, except the observations 
which had appeared in the public papers, and 
these he could not help believing to be misre¬ 
presentations of what had passed in another 
place. He did not suppose it possible that there 
could be any person so base as to malign an 
illustrious stranger in the way the representa¬ 
tions to which he had alluded indicated. If 
there were any man possessing such a mind, he 
might perhaps have the satisfaction of knowing 
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that he had given pain) but he would also see 
an example of the exercise of the most virtuous 
feelings in the quarter where he had thrown his 
unjust reflections. He had thought it his duty 
to say thus much on the subject of the bill un¬ 
der consideration. Their lordships, he was 
confident, would give him credit for not wish¬ 
ing to offend the feelings of any one. He had 
the consolation of reflecting, that he could 
never accuse himself of doing any thing to pro¬ 
mote discord in quarters where agreement was 
most important; being of opinion, that in all 
situations, from die highest to the lowest, union 
was the first and most important of domestic 
virtues. He did not object to the motion for 
the third reading, but bad considered himself 
bound to explain to their lordships the view he 
entertained of the measure. 

Lord Holland said, he did not object to this 
grant on account of its amount, but on account 
of the manner in which it was given. He should 
not, however, have troubled their lordships with 
any observations on the motion, had he not 
thought it necessary to notice some part of 
what had fallen from his noble friend near him. 
He wished to remind his noble friend, that, ac¬ 
cording to the old constitutional system, much 
anterior to that to which he had alluded, provi¬ 
sion was always made for the members of the 
royal family out of the revenues of the crown, 
and these revenues were subject to the control 
of parliament. The ancient principle was, that 
such a sum should be granted to tne crown as 
appeared sufficient to support its splendour and 
dignity; and the blanches of the royal family, 
as part of that splendour and dignity, were 
supplied from the same sum. When he con¬ 
sidered the sums of money which had, at dif¬ 
ferent periods during the present reign, been 
voted by parliament to the crown, he could not 
help considering them fully adequate to the 
purpose for which they were destined ; and he 
was of opinion, that the splendour of the crown 
would be much better consulted, if the provi¬ 
sions necessary on the marriage of members of 
the royal family were advanced out of these 
sums, than by applying to parliament for addi¬ 
tional grants with the chance of having to ex¬ 
perience a refusal. Such a result was in itself a 
considerable evil, besides the disagreeable situa- 
tidn in which such applications placed public 
men. The course taken, was, however, as he 
had said, totally unnecessary, for not less than a 
million a year, independently of the droits of 
the admiralty, and other sources which he 
should not now name, went to the support of 
the dignity and splendour of the crown. But 
he could not help adverting to the manner in 
which this business had come before their lord- 
ships. After the noble earl (Liverpool) had 
brought down the message from the crown, he 
had chosen to depart from the usual practice, 
and adjourned the motion for an address, be* 
cause he had not made up his mind as to what 
he ought to propose. When, however, the 
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consideration of the subject came on, he de¬ 
tailed the sums, which, he said, ought to be 
granted,’ and declared that nothing less could 
do. Tne measure, however, now cuype before 
their iorchhips in a very different shape. The 
noble earl might have had very sufficient reasons 
for changing Ins opinion, and finding that a 
less sum would be sufficient; but he had never 
yet stated those reasons. He recollected that, 
when there was a proposition for reducing a 
lord of the admiralty, though the question turn¬ 
ed only on 1000/. the ministers of the Prince 
Regent declared that they could not carry on 
the government of the country if they were 
obliged to make that reduction; but now, 
though they had thought it right to recom¬ 
mend very large sums to members of die royal 
family, they could endure the rejection of their 
proposition with the greatest tranquillity. 
They had pocketed the affront, and kept their 
places. At the same time, whether any expla¬ 
nation should be given on this, subject or not, 
he agreed with his noble friend that it was quite 
improper to canvass the characters of those for 
whom such grants were proposed; but then his 
objection went to the whole of the Bystem 
which had been acted upon. He could not ad¬ 
mit that parliament were bound to grant a pro. 
vision on the marriage of a member of the royal 
family, as a matter of course; for though the 
royal marriage act placed in the crown the sole 
right of consent, it must be recollected that the 
constitution had placed in the house of com¬ 
mons the sole right of granting money. It 
would be a strange proposition to say that, be¬ 
cause the crown naa given its consent, parlia¬ 
ment were bound to grant any demand of die 
crown which followed upon that consent; and 
it was very unfair to infer fiom a refusal, that a 
bad opinion must necessarily be entertained Of 
the individual for whom the application had 
been made. It was not fair to the other house 
of parliament, to insinuate that its decisions 
weic influenced by motives of that kind. He 
had risen, however, not to oppose the sum pro¬ 
posed to be given, but the imposing of any ad¬ 
ditional burthen on the public. It was not the 
amount, but the fund from which it was taken, 
that he considered objectionable. It was most 
unjust to charge the consolidated fund with this 
provision. If their lordships considered what 
had already been granted to the crown during 
the present reign, they would find that it enjoy¬ 
ed at least double what, at the commencement 
of this reign, it had a right to expect. (The 
Earl of Liverpool seemed to intimate his dis¬ 
sent.) He had come down unprepared with 
calculations, and should not then attempt to 
enter into minute details; but he would prove 
what he then asserted, whenever the noble earl 
might please to enter at large into the question. 
He would demonstrate that the crown now 
received, for the support of its dignity and 
splendour only, totally independent of wb«fc 
went to any civil or military services, at least 
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double of the revenue it had been in the con- 
templation of parliament to grant. 

The Earl of* Liverpool admitted that the grant¬ 
ing or net granting of a provision on the mar¬ 
riage of a member of the royal family, was a 
nlatter within the jurisdiction of parliament. 
The noble earl who spoke first had not denied 
that proposition; but he had fairly contended, 
that when what was granted to one was with¬ 
held from another, a reflection was conveyed. 
He certainly did not mean to say that the house 
of commons had not the right of acting as they 
had done; but, at the same time, he perfectly 
concurred with the noble earl in the general 
principles he had laid down. Such distinctions 
made Dy pai liament ihust lead to decisions more 
or less capricious, and consequently unjust. He 
therefore concurred in the opinion, that if there 
were any real objection to the conduct of the 
illustrious individual alluded to, it ought to be 
carried farther, and made the subject of a parti¬ 
cular measure ^unless this were done, all attempts 
at capricious distinctions were highly censura¬ 
ble. The noble lord had adverted to the pro¬ 
ceedings which took place on the message. It 
would be recollected, that he stated, when he 
moved the address, what appeared in his opinion 
a proper provision. Part of his recommenda¬ 
tion had been assented to, and part refused. 
This was an occurrence consistent with the 
nature of the constitution. So long as this 
government was a government of king, lords, 
and commons, theie must exist a liability to 
such decisions. He must say, however, that 
he did not reject the decision so much on the 
account of any individuals affected by it, as on 
public grounds; because he did not think the 
question had been determined on the principles 
which ought to have decided it. But the noble 
lord did not object so much to the sum as to the 
fund whence it was to be derived. The grant 
was voted on this occasion, as usual, out of the 
consolidated fund. The marriage act, it was 
true, contained nothing relative to provisions 
for the branches of the royal family ; but, in 
other reigns, grants for that put pose had been 
made by pai liament. If these piovisions were 
now thrown on the consolidated fund, it was 
because the revenue of the crown, since the 
accession of his present Majesty, had been 
placed on a different footing. He did not dis¬ 
pute with the noble lord, that the hereditary 
revenues of the crown were subject to be voted 
by parliament; but it ought to be recollected, 
that it was then the practice of parliament to 
grant a minimum of revenu*. The revenues 
granted to King William, Q uccn Ann, and 
other sovereigns, were capable of great increase. 
And if his present Majesty haa enjoyed the 
same soit of improveable revenue which was 
granted to his ancestors, instead of receiving 
1,000,000/., as the noble lord said, the crown 
would now be in the receipt of 2 , 000 , 000 /. of 
revenue. The arrangement which had been 
inade at the commencement of the present reign. 
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instead of leaving to the crown an improveable 
revenue, fixed the civil list at a determined sum; 
thus establishing, not a minimum, but a maxi¬ 
mum of revenue. But how could it be expected 
that the sum then voted could be sufficient, since 
it was given at a time when his Majesty had no 
family ? The numerous offspring which his 
Majesty had had, as well as other circumstances, 
required an alteration. He was ready to enter 
into a detailed view of the subject, whenever 
the noble baron might think proper to bring it 
forward; and he was convinced that, on a fair 
investigation, it would be found that the arrange¬ 
ment made at the commencement of the present 
reign had placed his Majesty in a less favourable 
situation with respect to revenue than any sove¬ 
reign since the revolution. 

The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed, as was the Duchess of Cumberland’s 
annuity bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday , May 7. 

Forgery of Bank Notes.] Mr. Canning 
presented a petition from certain merchants 
of other inhabitants of Liverpool, complaining 
of the great distress which many persons in 
that town and its neighbourhood suffered from 
the number of forged notes in circulation, and 
praying the house to take such steps as might 
lender forgery more difficult.—The right lion, 
gentleman obseived, that not only Liverpool, 
but the whole county of Lancaster, was in¬ 
terested in having some effectual check put to 
the practice of forgery, as it was well known 
that the circulation there consisted, for the most 
part, of Bank of "England one and two pound 
notes. 

General Gascoyne corioborated what the right 
hon. gentleman had said, and observed, that it 
had been in contemplation in Lancashire to form 
several private banks. 

Mr. J. Smith said, that not having been in the 
house, when this subject was before it on a 
former evening, lie wished to correct a mistake 
which had been made, with respect to prosecu¬ 
tions by the Bank solicitor. All the prosecutions 
which were carried on by the Bank were 
under the orders of a select committee of the 
directors, and the solicitor had only to obey 
those instructions which were given to him. 

Mr. Manning said, the Bank would be glad 
to find that provincial banks were established, as 
the hon. and gallant general had mentioned, for 
they had no desire that their small notes should 
circulate in counties so remote from the metro¬ 
polis. As to the number of notes in circulation 
in Lancashire, he could not see how it was to 
be prevented by the Bank, since they had on 
several occasions given notice in the Gazette, 
with the signature of Mr. Speaker, according 
to the act, that they were ready to pay their 
one and two pound notes of certain dates in 
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gold. The Bank felt disposed to do every thing 
in their power to prevent the increase of for¬ 
geries. 

Mr. Canning said, he did not mean to impute 
any blame to the Bank: but the evil must be 
admitted to be great in,a large town like Liver¬ 
pool, which, relying almost exclusively for its 
circulating medium on Bank of England notqs, 
must take a particular interest in the prevention 
of forgeries. As.to sending up a few small 
notes to be exchanged, people’s minds were 
influenced by the fear of their being rejected. 
He only mentioned this to shew the propriety 
of some remedial measure. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Tuansuhstantiation.I General Thornton 
rose to move “ That leave be given to bi ing in 
a bill to repeal such parts of the acts of 25 and 
so of Charles IL as require, in certain cases, 
declarations to Be made against the belief of 
Transubstantiation, and asseiting the worship 
of the church of Rome to be idolatrous.” He 
observed, that he had given notice of his motion 
for a considerable time, and was glad to find 
that no petitions had been presented against it, 
fiom which he inferred that protestants were in 
favour of it. He then lead over the oaths and 
declarations to be taken and made by Roman 
catholics. He thought it extraordinary that 
those declarations snould ever have become 
law. But at that time there were many icports 
of popish plots, though most of them, he be¬ 
lieved, were unfounded. He admitted, that 
Charles II. was a catholic in his heart, and that 
his brother, the duke of York, openly professed 
the Roman catholic religion : but the established 
chui ch was no longer in danger, and therefore, 
he conceived, that those declarations ought to 
be repealed. The real test was, the oath of 
supremacy. Belief in ti ansubstantiation did 
not imply a belief in the supremacy of the 
Pope. Ti ansubstantiation was believed in the 
Greek church, in the same sense as in the 
Roman, but the supremacy of the church of 
Rome was denied.—The hon. geneial con¬ 
cluded by moving for leave to bring in the bill, 
which, he said, would contribute very much to 
complete that cordial union between catholics 
and protestants which had begun to manifest 
itself in Ireland. 

Mr. IV. Smith seconded the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he entertained no doubt 
of the good intentions of the hon. and gallant 
general; but he apprehended that it would be 
necessary to refer the subject to a committee of 
the whole house. He trusted, therefore, that 
the hon. and gallant general would not persevere 

* It may be remembered, that this question was 
brought forward towards the dose of the last session, 
when it was disposed of in a similar way. (See Vol, I. 
p. 1604.) — Many persons, not acquainted with par¬ 
liamentary pioceedings, are at a loss to know what 
is meant by “ the previous question.” The “pre¬ 
vious question is,—“ Whether the question should 
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in his motion, particularly at this period of die 
session. It would be forcing on the house the' 
consideration of the catholic question, which’ 
did not appear very likely to coifie on in any 
other shape this session. He should therefore, 
without any feeling of disrespect, move die 
previous question. 

Mr. W. Smith said, ne had seconded the 
motion to hear what might be said about it.' He 
could not agree with die noble lord, that it 
would tend to no practical good, though he 
admitted it was preferable to discuss the whole 
subject of die catholic question together. An old 
maxim said, “ words will not alter the nature 
of things,” but they very often went to give 
a wrong colouring to things, and he believed 
that the acts alluded to by the hon. and gallant 
general occasioned unfavourable impressions of 
the Roman catholics which they did not de¬ 
serve. The oath of supremacy was the hinge 
on which the real question turned. Belief or 
non-belief in the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was another matter, and a test respecting it was 
not necessary. He wished to promote more of 

[ jolitical and social union among the people at 
arge, and to refrain from reproaches, which 
always conduced to animosity and hatred. 

The previous question was then put and 
carried widiout a division *. 

Cuown Lands.] Mr. Huskisson moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for the improvement of 
parts of I-Iainault Forest, in Essex, with a view 
to encourage the growth of naval timber. He 
adverted to some plans of improvement in the 
forests that had been entertained with a similar 
view. In Epping-forest, he said, there were so 
many villas connected with forest scenery, &c. 
that any plan must be accompanied with con¬ 
siderable limitations. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his surprise at the 
diversity exemplified- in the manner in which 
these sales were negotiated. For instance, a 
sale was effected in favour of a noble lord, a 
cabinet minister, for 10 years’ purchase, whilst, 
in other cases, 25 and 30 years’ purchase were 
lequired. The noble lord paid only 9000 /. for 
lands estimated at 500/. per annum; but, had 
the sale been public, a much larger sum would 
have been obtained. There was no instance in 
the reports of the commissioners of a public 
sale, except in the case of Mr. Corbett, who 
had paid at the rate of 80 years’ purchase for a 
piece of marshy land in Merionethshire. As 
to honours, an lion, member of that house, Sir 
Walter Stirling, had purchased a barren honour 
in Kent, for 3000/. while, in a variety of in¬ 
stances, they were lavished on individuals with¬ 
out any pecuniary consideration. Lord Lons- 

be now put,”—and, if carried, the original question 
falls to the ground. Sir Henry Vane is the re¬ 
puted author of the previous question; but Mr. 
Hatscll says, that the first instance he has found of 
putting that question is, on the 24th of May, 1604. 
(Sec 2 Hats. 111. edit* 1818.) • 
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dal* hod obtained the barony of Kendal in manorial rights, he could assure the house, that 
Westmoreland, at so years* purchase, without the noble lord had not obtained 1000 /. by en¬ 
joying a farthing for the honours of the fccqui- franchisements. In his opinion, and he could 
sition. It was’onered to no one but Lord Lons- form some judgment on questions of this nature, 
dale, to whom the possession of it was unques- Lord Lonsdale had given one-third more than 
tionably more valuable than to any other person, the value of the estate, and twice as much as 
asit was just in the neighbourhood of his estates, any other person would have given for it, he 
It was certainly valued at only so years’ pur- hini6elf having at the time a life-interest in it. 
chase by two surveyors upon oath $ but any Mr. Brougham conceived that the right hon. 
one who had witnessed the proceedings in a gentleman, and the hon. baronet had totally 
court of law, on subjects connected with the misunderstood him. He had made do charge 
value of property, would know how to appre- against any one. He had only asked, why one 
date such an opinion, for never were two or mart had been allowed to acquire crown pro- 
even ten surveyors brought forward on the one perty at 10 years’ purchase, while from others 
side in such proceedings, but two or ten were 25, so and even 80 years’ purchase were requir- 
immediately brought forward on the other, to ed? As to Kendal, his argument was, why could 
swear to a value different from that sworn to by not the crown have done what the purchaser 
the former. Jt was a mockery, therefore, to had since done, by way of enfranchisement and 
talk of the opinion of two surveyors, as a test otherwise ? He had enfranchised the occupants 
of the value of landed property—the best test at a certain rate each, pocketed the money thus 
was to let various bidders come forward. Seven obtained, and still reserved dishonours to liim- 
or eight years ago, Lord Lonsdale obtained the self. 

barony of Kendal for 14,ooo/., although it Sir J. Graham repeated that Lord Lonsdale 
would have brought four times that sum by had not received 1000 /. altogether, and, there* 
public auction. A wealthy individual had since fore, all these clamours and misrepresentations 
said, that he would have given three times that were totally unfounded, 
amount for h; and he (Mr. Brougham) under* Leave was then given to bring in the bill, 
stood, that, since the purchase, the noble lord Alien Bill.] Mr. Lamhton rose to call the 
had gained more than the sum which he gave, attention of the house to the subject of die bill 
by enfranchisements. which the noble secretary of state for foreign 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that he was favour- affairs had introduced on a former night respect¬ 
able to the mode of public auction, where it was ing aliens. He understood that the noble loi d 
convenient. He had himself, in most cases, had stated the necessity of co-operating with 
taken care to have the sale of the property foreign governments, for the putpose of protect- 
advertised. But the fact was, that the great ing the state against the conspiracies of indivi* 
bulk of what had been sold consisted of duals. Such a declaration could not fail to 
fee-farm rents, which would hardly have borne astonish him, when he recollected, that the alien 
the expense of an auction. Witn respect to bill was not introduced with a view to foreign 
the particular transactions to which the hon. powers, but for the protection of British interests, 
and learned gentleman had alluded, as none of He wished, however, to have more information 
them took place while he had been connected on the subject before the bill was again discuss* 
with that department, he could not give any ed; and, therefore, he thought it his duty to 

E recise answer to them; but if the hon. and move, first, for “ copies or extracts of all cor- 
arned gentleman, instead of throwing out respondence since the 20th of Nov. 1815, be* 
loose allegations, would bring forward specific tween any of his Majesty’s principal secretaries 
Statements, he was persuaded thcrcwould appear of state, or his Majesty's ministers abroad, and 
very ample and satisfactory reasons for the the ministers of foreign states relating to aliens*,” 
course which the treasury had adopted. secondly, for “ copies or extracts of all corres* 

Sir J. Graham begged to trouble the house pondence since the 20 th of November, 1815, be- 
with a few words on this subject. And first, tween his Majesty’s principal secretary of state 
with respect to the barony of Kendal, he must for foreign affairs, and his Majesty’s ambassador 
state, that it had been in the possession of the in the Netherlands, relating to passports granted 
Lonsdale family, as lessees of the crown, for or refused to individuals either going to or 
more than 150 years. It consisted of a variety coming from the Netherlands, not being natives 
of small rents, the expense of collecting whicn of the United Kingdom, or of the kingdom of 
was almost as great as the amount of them, the Netherlands, or any of their respective de- 
Lord Lonsdale himself had not set on foot the pendencies.” He did not know whether the 
contract for the purchase $ it was proposed to noble lord would object to this motion; but he 
him by the crown, the possession then being in begged to say, that if his Majesty’s ministers 
him. The commissioners, so far from shewing should find any difficulty in giving the names, 
any favour to him, had valued the property at a they might leave blanks for them in the returns, 
sum which no Other man would have given; Lord Castlereagh denied that he had drawn 
they demanded no less than 40 years’ purchase, any argument in favour of the bill from the 
while the rents amounted to httfe more than situation of the Netherlands. He had only 
800 /. a year. And then, with respect to the attempted to shew the advantages (hat would 
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min from continuing the system in this country. 
He certainly objected to the information which 
the hon. member had called for. Government 
had never used the powers of this bill for any 
other than British interests; and he would now 
repeat, that it would not be wise to allow persons 
to come here and abuse our hospitality, by dis¬ 
turbing the general peace. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that it was very well 
for the nohle lord to say, that no abuse had 
been made of this power, but he would defy 
the noble lord to shew any instance that would 
have rendered it necessary to send any alien out 
of this country under this act. Was it too 
much to demand an account of individuals 
towards whom this power had been exercised ? 
It was well known how liable it was to be 
abused. He recollected the case of some 
merchants who were coming to this country to 
claim certain debts owing to them. They were 
then in the Low Countries, and, by a trick of 
their debtors, in order to avoid payment, they 
were Baid to be coming upon some plan of 
assassination, and were long detained in prison. 
(Hear, hear.) He recollected the case of a pro¬ 
fessor of music, who, being informed against, 
was about to be sent out of tne country, but be¬ 
ing acquainted with a clerk in office, he escap¬ 
ed. (Hear, hear.) It was impossible not to see 
on what slight grounds the powers given to 
government by this bill might be exercised. In 
his opinion, it was a measure most disgraceful 
to those who had proposed it; it was most un¬ 
constitutional ; it was hostile to the spirit of 
liberty, and contrary to the policy of all former 
times. The noble lord had given no reason why 
he should not furnish the information, and there¬ 
fore he felt it his duty to support the motion of 
his hon. friend. 

Mr. Abercromby wished to know, whether 
there had not been a correspondence between 
this country and the Netherlands, relative to 
aliens ? If that were the real state of the case, 
and if it should appear that this government had 
induced foreign powers to interfere respecting 
its subjects, in what situation would this country 
be placed ? It amounted to this—that this coun¬ 
try could not deny the claim of any foreign 
government to interfere with aliens wno might 
be in this country. He did not think that the 1 
noble lord had shewn sufficient grounds for re¬ 
fusing the motion, and therefore he should give 
it his support. 

Mr. Bennet thought it a very bad symptom, 
that when a charge was made in that house, mi¬ 
nisters refused papers that would exculpate 
them if it were unfounded. 

Mr. Lambton wished to ask the noble lord, 
whether he had not joined with the rest of the 
Allied Powers, at the time of the treaty of 
Paris, in demanding that certain Frenchmen 
should be given up, who had taken refuge in 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and on the Banks 
of the Rhine ? 

Lord Castlereagh not answering, 


Mr. L&trtbton said, he should take the 
of the house on his motion. 

The house then divided. 

Ayes, so—Noes, 68. 
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Madocks, W. A. 
Moore, Peter 
Newport, Sir J. 


North, Dudley 
OssulMou, Lnird 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Panel 1, W. 
Ponsonbv, Hou. F. 
Ranciifib, Lord 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Romilly, Sir S. 
Russel, lord G. W. 
Smith, W. 

Teed, John 
Walpole, Hon. G. 
Warre, J. A. 
Wilkins, Walter 
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TELLERS. 

Lainbton, J. G. Bennet, Hon. H. G 


I Office of Constable (Ireland).] Sir N. 
I Parnell moved “ that a select committee be ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the laws relating to die 
office of constable in Ireland, and to report their 
observations thereon to the house.” 

After some observations from Mr. Peel, who 
stated that the subject required more considera¬ 
tion than could be given to it at this period of 
the session, the motion was, by leave, with¬ 
drawn. 

Finance Committee.] Mr. D. Gilbert pre¬ 
sented another report of this committee. It 
related to Miscellaneous Services, and was or¬ 
dered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Parish Vestries Bill.] Mr. S. Bourne 
moved that this hill be read a third time. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he did not mean in this 
late stage to oppose the further progress of the 
measure, but he still entertained great objections 
to it, because it curtailed the rights of the poorer 
classes of society. On the same principle on 
which parish vestries, as now constituted, were 
objected to, objections might be made against 
all public assemblies whatever. All public 
meetings were in some degree tumultuous ; but, 
for his own part, he had never experienced the 
impediments which this measure was designed 
to obviate. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre had also great doubts as to 
the propriety of the measure, and should be very 
glad to hear any grounds pointed out for this 
innovation. The only case brought forward 
to justify it, was but the case of an individual. 
The present mode of management had been 
found most beneficial. He trusted, therefore, 
that the house would pause before they set k 
aside by the bill now before them. He had pre¬ 
sented a petition from the borough which he 
represented (Reading) against the bill. Their 
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poor were as well managed, and their rates 
were as low, as in any part of the kingdom. 
There was no occasion, therefore, for special 
vestries. 

Mr. S. Bourne said, that the object in view 
wasj to follow the analogy of kirk sessions in 
Scotland, so far as the very different system 
of poor-laws in England would admit. In Scot¬ 
land, the wealthier classes had the greater in¬ 
fluence in managing the provision for the poor. 
By this bill it was proposed to bring back the 
wealthier classes to attend parish vestnes. Their 
absence was occasioned by the numbers and the 
clamour ofbthcrs who attended, of whom some 
were connected with paupers, and some were 
employed in trades which made it their interest 
to be libera] to certain paupers. In 1807, Mr. 
Whitbread had introduced a measure, the same 
in principle, and similar in its modifications to 
the present. Surely the lapse of time, the in¬ 
crease of population, and the increase of pau- 

I iers, had not since 1807 made such a measure 
ess necessary. He begged leave to read to 
the house the sentiments of Mr. Whitbread on 
this subject. He had remarked, that the tumul¬ 
tuous assemblies and clamour of vestries had 
disgusted the wealthier and the more respecta¬ 
ble classes from attending; and, to remedy this, 
he had proposed to give two votes to those who 
paid a certain sum of poor-rates; to others, 
three; and, to others, four, which was the 
highest number of votes to be allowed. Mr. 
Whitbread had been singularly conversant with 
this subject. His great attention ensured accu¬ 
rate disci imination ; and what must have some 
weight with gentlemen on the other side, he 
could be suspected of no hostility to the poorer 
part of the constitution of vestries. He would 
appeal to any member whether it were reasona¬ 
ble that one who paid a third and even a half of 
the poor-rates, should have no more influence in 
vestries than one who paid the very lowest 
sum. The same principle which was proposed 
in this bill had been adopted in other assemblies. 
It was so with the proprietors of East India 
Stock. Mr. Gilbert’s bill had gone infinitely 
farther. It had disfranchised all who had not 
been rated to the amount of 5/. But he now 
thought it better, that the right of all who pay 
rates to vote should be retained; but that those 
who paid a certain proportion should have a 
greater number of votes. 

Mr. Curwen was against the bill. He had 
heard nothing to shew that it was necessary. If 
vestries were now tumultuous assemblies, it arose 
from the higher orders not doing their duty. 
He had never known one instance where the 
higher classes were not able to exercise great 
influence in preserving order. To give every 
man a vote was more proper in itself, and 
would be more satisfactory to the parishioners at 
large. 

Mr. F. Douglas professed himself friendly to 
tiie bill, because it was calculated to encourage 
the attendance of persons of character at ves- 
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tries. No law could force men of intelligence 
to attend, but it ought to remove every obstacle 
that repelled or disgusted them. Yet, though 
he was friendly to the bill, he thought the 
principle of it might have been better adapt¬ 
ed to the evil. The bill proposed, that every 
one who paid SO/, should have two votes; 
75/. three votes; loo/. four votes; 125/. five 
votes; and 1 50/. six votes, which was the 
utmost number allowed. Now he had to ob- 
jecyo this arrangement, that, according to it, 
parishes might be divided into separate classes, 
and 7 or 8 persons, who represented neither the 
population nor the property of the parish, might 
have the whole controul. ('Hear, hear.) He 
should, therefore, prefer, that every one who 
paid to the amount of 25/. should have an addi¬ 
tional vpte ; 60/. a third vote; loo/. a fourth 
vote; and so on. He was not quite sure as to 
the precise sums, but by adopting a scale of this 
kind, the objection which he had mentioned 
could be avoided. 

Mr. Barham said, he had known instances in 
which persons who paid hardly any rates at 
all attended vestries, and made such a clamour 
as to drive home the more respectable persons 
who attended. Some remedy was quite neces¬ 
sary for such an evil. 

The bill was then read a third time. 

Mr. S. Bourne moved a clause to except the 
city of London fiom the operation of the bill, 
which was agi eed to. 

Mr. Barclay moved a similar clause for South¬ 
wark, which was also adopted. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre rose to move a clause, 
that the borough of Reading should be ex¬ 
cepted. 

Mr. D. Gilbert asked, whether Reading, like 
London and Southwark, were governed by 
local laws ? 

Mr. S. Lefevre answered in the negative, and 
the clause was rejected. 

The bill was then passed. 

Poor Laws Amendment Bill.] Mr. S . 
Bourne moved that this bill be read a third time. 

Mr. F. Douglas said, he felt insuperable ob¬ 
jections to the clause which empowered parish 
officeis to takeaway children fiom their parents 
when unable to support them, and to place them 
in schools established for that purpose. He was 
aware of the high, authority with which these 
bills came forward. He understood, however, 
there had been a difference of opinion on this 
point in the committee. 

Mr. D. Gilbert suggested, that this was not 
the time to bring forward those objections, as 
the question before the house now was, that the 
bill be read a third time. 

The bill was read accordingly. 

Mr. F. Douglas then rose, and moved the 
omission of the clause which enabled the parish 
to place the children of paupers in a house of 
industry. He considered the separation of pa¬ 
rent ana child as a greater evil than any which 
it was intended to remedy. 
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Mr. Aldentian Wood expressed the same opi¬ 
nion. 

Mr. S. Bourne said, that the clause was, in 
point of fact, a return to the statute of Elizabeth, 
and he could not believe that it would afford 
any additional encouragement to the improvi¬ 
dent marriages of the poor. The effects of the 
prevailing practice of administering relief were 
most detrimental both to the poor and to the 
children; for the money intended for the bene¬ 
fit of the latter was too frequently spent in dis¬ 
sipation, whilst they were left starving at home. 
The hon. gentleman had talked of the felicity 
of a cottage life; but where there was an actual 
incapacity of maintaining the family inhabiting 
the cottage, he feared that felicity was not the 
general character that belonged to it. In the 
present state of the poor, and the laws affecting 
them, in this country, he could not imagine any 
thing more humane or desirable than the re¬ 
gulation provided by this clause. 

Mr. Curoven felt assured that the intentions of 
those who framed the present measure were 
most humane; but he must object to every re¬ 
gulation which did not go to the principle of 
making the labourer’s wages equal to his main¬ 
tenance. Every measure that stopped shoit of 
that object would only serve to confirm the 
existing evil, and to continue the system of 
paying those wages to a certain degree out of 
the poor-rates. It was to be lamented also, that 
children should be separated from, and grow up 
without any affection for their parents ; for he 
knew not how the place of that affection could 
be supplied. No good could be effected whilst 
the poor were taught to believe that there was 
no disgrace in dependence on a public fund. He 
disapproved, therefore, of legislating on the pre¬ 
sumption that parents would be unable to sup¬ 
port their children. 

Colonel Wood supported the clause, and con¬ 
tended, that in all the southern parts of England 
the wages of labour had decreased in a greater 
proportion than the poor-rates had advanced. 
In a pecuniary view, it was indifferent to the 
labourer whether he received the whole amount 
of his wages from his employer, or the moiety 
of them from the parish; but the effect of the 
latter practice was to debase and demoralize 
him. The great recommendation of the clause 
was, he thought, that it would tend to raise 
wages, at the same time that the children, by 
being placed in schools, would learn various 
kinds of industry or handicraft, instead of being, 
as the children of a particular district generally 
were, confined to the knowledge ancfexercise 
of one. 

Mr. Lamb opposed the clause, as contradic¬ 
tory to the principle of the report, and on the 
ground that the house, before it passed, ought 
to have distinctly in view those ulterior mea¬ 
sures which were to be founded on it. His fear 
was, that the bill would be found in practice to 
carry a bad principle still farther, by thus legis¬ 
latively recognizing its existence, and that the 
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poor would marry asimprovidently, when their 
children were to be provided for in th&proposed 
manner, as they were inclined to do at present. 
The separation, indeed, might only add to their 
carelessness by. extinguishing their natural af¬ 
fections. He thought, however, the committee 
had done much, ana deserved well of the house 
and the couqtry, though he could not help sug¬ 
gesting the propriety of withdrawing this par¬ 
ticular measure for the present. He entertained 
a sanguine hope that great advantages would be 
derived from their continued labours, and be¬ 
lieved that the work of improvement would be 
most effectually commenced by a diligent in¬ 
quiry into the present system of administering 
the poor-laws. 

Mr. Courtenay supported the clause, as a ju¬ 
dicious compromise between many conflicting 
evils. 

Mr. Calcraft objected to the clause. It would 
not, he said, prevent the wages of labour from 
being made up out of the poor-rates; for it told 
a man, that if he made an improvident mar¬ 
riage, his children should be supported out of 
the poor-rates ; with a threat, that if he behaved 
ill, they should be taken from him. By the ef¬ 
fect of the poor laws, the earnings of the poor 
had been gradually lessened, though the no¬ 
minal amount of wages had been increased. It 
was, nevertheless, too much to say, that the 
character of the poor had been degraded by 
the poor-laws. It had been degraded by the 
effects of taxation and low wages; and these 
low wages had been occasioned by allowing 
money out of the poor-rates. To take away 
the children and support them was the same 
thing as to allow the present wages out of the 
rates. The spirit of the clause was in contra¬ 
diction to the report of the committee, and 
tainted the whole mAsure; it would have no 
effect but to encourage improvident marriages* 
and the increased competition for employment 
must again lower the wages of labour. He 
thought the bill might be generally beneficial, 
but that the clause in question was highly mis¬ 
chievous. 

Mr. Broadhurst objected to the clause. It 
tended, he thought, to destroy the affection 
which existed between parent and child. 

Mr. W. Smith supported the clause. It had, he 
said, only the common failing of all human insti¬ 
tutions—a balance of good and evil. He thought 
the good prevailed. We could not recede from 
the system of poor-laws all at once; all that we 
coula do was, to mitigate their ill effects. The 
clause in question did not take the children 
from parents under circumstances half so harsh 
as the old law: they were now retained in the 
parish, but before, might be removed to any dis¬ 
tance. The children were now to be educated; 
before, they might have been taken away, and 
their education neglected. 

The house then divided. , 

For the clause 46—Against it 14#, 

The bill was then passed. 
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• RmLBWG of Churches Bill.] On the mo- 
tiac pf the Chancellor of the Exchequer, this 
UH wa« read a third time, and pawed. 

Go boners Election Bill.] This hill was 
reported, and ordered to be read a third time 
on the 18 th instant. 
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Friday, May 8. 

Royal Assent.] The royal assent was given 
by commission to the Duke of Cambridge’s 
annuity bill, the Duchess of Cumberland’s an¬ 
nuity bill, the Loan bill, and the Longitude and 
Northern Passage bill. 

The commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lord Redesdale. 

Building of Churches Bill.] This bill 
was brought up from the commons by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, and read a first time. 

Parish Vestries Bill.] This bill was 
brought up from the commons by Mr. S. Bourne, 
and read a first time. 

Poor Laws Amendment Bill.] This bill 
was brought up from the commons by Mr. S. 
Bourne, and read a first time. 

Cotton Factories Bill.] The Earl of Lau¬ 
derdale presented a petition from certain cotton 
spinners in Manchester, praying to be heard by 
counsel against this bill. The noble earl ob¬ 
served, that the proper time for hearing counsel 
against the principle of a bill was the second 
reading; but the noble lord (Kenyon) had inti¬ 
mated his intention of moving that stage to¬ 
night. The petitioners would be prepared with 
counsel and evidence by Monday se’nnight, the 
18th. If the noble lord would agree to post¬ 
pone the committee to that day, the petitioners 
might then be heard against the clauses to which 
they more particularly objected. 

On the motion of Lora Kenyon , the bill was 
read a second time. 

The £ari of Lauderdale then said, that the 
petitioners wished to bring up medical men who 
oouid give evidence not only to the general 
health of the factories, but to me state of health 
of each child employed. On that point, he 
was assured, they could bring forward a com¬ 
plete body of evidence. The petitioners pro¬ 
posed also, to prove the injurious consequences 
which would result from this bill to the cotton 
trade; for while this restriction was threatened 
to be imposed on the cotton factories, the labour 
was left perfectly free in the worsted and other 
factories. 

Lord Kenyan had hoped that the progress of 
the bill would have been more rapid than that 
which must follow from the delay insisted on 
by the noble earl. He wished it first to be con¬ 
sidered, whether, after the evidence that had 
been beard by the committee of the other house, 
the minutes of which were now before their 
lordships, any farther investigation could be 
na-esaary. If, after perusing that evidence, 
their lordships should be of opinion that they 
ought to have more information on die subject, 
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they would doubtless call for it j but it was not 
requisite to agree to hear further evidence, until 
they should find what they poss es se d was in¬ 
sufficient. He should therefore wish the com¬ 
mittee to be fixed for an earlier day, subject to 
postponement, if it should be thought fit to 
neat counsel and evidencev 
The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the noble 
lord wished the house to decide on evidence ott 
the table, which none of their lordships had yet 
had time to peruse—on evidence taken before a 
committee or the other house of parliament in 
the year 1816, and which was, in the opinion of 
many of the most distinguished members of 
that committee, perfectly unfit for being made 
the foundation of any legislative proceeding. 
He wished to know whether their lordships 
were prepared to encroach upon that great 
principle of political economy, that labour ought 
to be left free, and without taking upon them¬ 
selves the trouble of investigating the subject.— 
He moved that the bill be committed on Mon¬ 
day se’nnight.—Ordered. 

The Ean erf' Harrowby thought it proper to 
observe, lea; the noble earl, or any other noble 
lord, should go away with the impression that 
evidence must necessarily be heard against the 
bill in the committee, that the order which had 
been made implied no such thing. He, for his 

E art, could see no evidence which could be 
rought against the bill, unless the noble earl 
meant to say that he would prove that children, 
compelled to labour 16 hours a-day, were not 
over-worked, which was impossible. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he was not pre¬ 
pared to state what would be the particulars of 
the evidence, but this much he understood, that 
medical men of great skill -and reputation would 
prove that the children in the cotton factories 
were as healthy as children generally are. He 
never heard of their being worked 16 hours a- 
day, nor did he believe that to be done in the 
factories of the petitioners) but he must ob¬ 
serve, that the observations did not depend 
upon the time, but upon the constitution and 
strength of those who were to labour. It would 
be a greater hardship to make some children 
work 8 or 10 hours, than it would be to make 
others work 16. The fault of the bill was, the 
fixing a limit to the exercise of labour, which 
was much the same as if one size of shoe 
were ordered to be made for every foot. The 
only rational course of proceeding was, to leave 
labour free, and then the time of labour would 
be properly regulated between the employers 
and the employed. 

The Earl of Liverpool concurred in the ob¬ 
servation which had been made by his noble 
friend (Lord Harrowby.) Even if the house 

3 greed to hear counsel, he should, from the 
ew he had taken of the subject, probably op¬ 
pose the hearing of farther evidence. 

The Earl of Lauderdale repeated what he had 
before stated respecting the nature of the evi¬ 
dence received from tne house of commons. 
7 
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To aay that their lordships might hear coun¬ 
sel, and not evidence^ appeared to bint very 
absurd. What would it avail their lordships to 
hear counsel only f Counsel stated any thing, 
just what they were instructed, whether true or 
not. {A laugh.) He always understood that 
counsel spoke from their briefs; but to say that 
their lordships would listen to counsel with a 
predetermination to refuse to receive evidence, 
was a more extraordinary proposition than any 
he had ever heard in that house. 

The Earl of Harrowby observed, that their 
lordships had applied to the other house for 
evidence, and all he wished was, that they 
should not, before they had read that evidence, 
decide that there was a necessity for hearing 
more. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to remind their 
lordships, that in consequence of a communica¬ 
tion with the other house, they had received the 
report of a committee on the cotton manufac¬ 
tories. That document had been dignified with 
the name of evidence; but, in the sense he under¬ 
stood that word, it was no evidence. But, what¬ 
ever it was, the bill before them had advanced to 
3 second reading, without their lordships having 
had the opportunity of perusing a word of it, ana 
the committee was fixed for Monday se’nnight. 
Tlie noble lord who had moved the second 
reading wished to forward the bill. On the 
other hand, the noble earl was anxious that wit¬ 
nesses, from Lancashire should be heard against 
it na well as counsel. Let the question be con¬ 
sidered in any way, their lordships must come 
to this conclusion—that if the statement made 
by counsel appeared to be such as they ought 
to be called upon to prove, and which they 
would pledge themselves they could prove, it 
would then be the duty of the house to hear 
evidence. In such a case the house would doubt¬ 
less do its duty. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he did not object 
to hear counsel; but the house would not decide 
to hear evidence until after the counsel had made 
their statement. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the house not 
only reserved to itself the right of refusing to 
hear evidence, but also counsel, if they should 
so think fit, because it would always be compe¬ 
tent to them to discharge any order they might 
make. It was usual, however, to make an 
order for hearing evidence as well as coun¬ 
sel *, otherwise, if, after die counsel had made 
their statement, the house should desire to 
hear evidence, die witnesses might not be in 
attendance. 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished the order to 
be made, because he was confident the parties 
might then go to the expense of having the 
witnesses in attendance; for he was certain that, 
when their lordships heard what he knew the 
counsel would state, they would consider it their 
duty to hear evidence. Their lordships, he was 
convinced, would act in this case as they had 
done in that of the bill respecting climbing boys. 
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They had hot rested satisfied with the evidence 
on which it had been passed by the other house- 
but had resolved to investigate the subject them, 
selves. The consequence of that inquiry was, 
that even those who were in favour of the bill 
at first would now hesitate to agree to it. The 
committee on the present bilf would, he was 
sure, have a similar result if evidence were re¬ 
ceived; and to refuse to hear evidence, would 
be, on the part of their lordships, a dereliction 
of duty. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose again, in conse¬ 
quence of the allusion made by the noble , earl 
to the chimney-sweepers' regulation bill. The 
case of that bill was very different from the pre¬ 
sent. It was true that, with regard to that as 
well as to this bill, their lordships had applied 
to the other house of parliament for informa¬ 
tion. _ But the objection to the former, bill was* 
that it would not be practicable, consistently 
with the safety of the metropolis, to discontinue ' 
the use of climbing-boys, and trust to machi¬ 
nery. The necessity of guarding against fire- 
might, therefore, render a modification in the 
measure necessary. But had this any analogy 
to the objection to the present bill ? Was it pos¬ 
sible to say that children compelled to labour 
more than 1 hours a day were not overworked? 
What evidence could negative that proposition ? 
If all the medical staff of Manchester were 
brought to the bar to prove it, he would not 
believe the evidence. 

Here the conversation ended, with an un- - 
demanding that counsel and evidence should 
be heard against the bill before a committee of 
the whole house. 
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Friday, May 8. 

Lunatic Asylum (ScotlajtoI Bill.] A 
petition was presented against this mil from the 
Reverend the Moderator and remanent Mem¬ 
bers of the Presbytery of Dunkeld; also, of 
Freeholders, Justices of the Peace, and others, 
of Dumfries; also, of Landholders of Perth. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

London, &c. Prisons Committee.] A re¬ 
port was presented from this committee, ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Watchmaking Regulation Bill.] Mr. 
P. Moore brought in a bill “ for the more effec¬ 
tual prevention of frauds and abuses in the ma¬ 
nufacture, exportation, and importation, of 
sundry wares, and for the relief of distressed 
workmen brought up to practise the mamtiae- 
ture of Clocks and Watches."—It was read a 
first time. 

Crown Lands.] Mr. Huskisson having 
brought in a bill to amend the 4ttth of the king, 
so far as relates to the Great Forest of Breck¬ 
nock, in the county of Brecknock, 

Mr. F. Douglas rose and said, that he under-* 
stood that, on a former evening, an too. and 
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learned ftiertd of his had reflected on the con¬ 
duct of a noble lord, to whom he was related, 
while in office. He could have wished that his 
hem. and learned friend had given him notice of 
his intention, as he should then have had an op¬ 
portunity of shewing, that the noble lord, during 
the time he was in office, had produced a variety 
of improvements in the land revenue of the 
crown, and had put an end to the system of 
jobbing which previously existed. 

' Mr. Brougham begged to assure his hon. 
friend, that the subject itself came quite suddenly 
before him. He had formed no previous inten¬ 
tion of speaking on it, and should not have men¬ 
tioned it but for the occasion presented by the 
bill of the right hon. gentleman. He had made 
no charge against the noble lord; he could not, 
indeed, have made any charge against him, as he 
was not aware that he was in office during the 
transactions to which he had alluded. He had 
only contended, that the crown lands ought not 
to be let, sold, or exchanged, without inviting 
public competition. 

Mr. F. Douglas expressed his satisfaction at 
this candid explanation of his hon. and learned 
friend. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had referred to the 
transactions which had been mentioned on a 
former day, and he found that, both in the case 
of the barony of Kendal, and that in which a 
cabinet minister, the earl of Westmoreland, had 
been concerned, the greatest attention had been 
paid to the interest of the public. The earl of 
Westmoreland had boughtatten years’ purchase, 
but previously to that, he held the rights of soil 
and timber, and the crown possessed only some 
rights of minor importance, such as pasturing 
deer, &c. In fact,‘the lands could in noway 
have been made profitable to the crown nor to 
any individual, unless those rights could have 
been obtained which lay in the earl of West¬ 
moreland himself. In such a case, a public 
auction would have brought no bidders: the 
noble earl, indeed, might probably have pur¬ 
chased on what terms he pleased. Some years, 
however, elapsed before he could make up his 
mind to give what at last was paid for those 
nominal rights of the crown. As to the barony 
of Kendal, it had been in the possession of the 
Lonsdale family for nearly two centuries: 
but there was a reversion to the crown on the 
termination of one life. It had been valued by 
two sworn surveyors at 1 3 , 000 /. Upon this, 
14,000/. was tendered by the earl of Lonsdale, 
and ■ the right of pre-emption was given to 
him, only in consideration of his being in pos¬ 
session. 

Colonel Lonuther said, that the barony of Ken¬ 
dal was no bargain to the purchaser: he was 
satisfied that the same terms would not have 
been obtained, had the property been sold by 
public auction. 

Mr. Brougham said, he should be glad to sec 
* all the documents relating to these transactions. 
He did not mean to throw any blame on the 
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earl of Westmoreland or the earl of Lonsdale, 
for making the best terms they could; but he 
certainly disapproved of- the system of close 
contract on which the government had acted. 

The bill was then read a first time. 

Education of the Poor Bill.] The 
order of the day being read, for .the house 
resolving itself into a committee on this bill, 

Mr. Brougham rose, and spoke to the follow¬ 
ing effect.—Sir, in rising to perform the duty 
cast upon me by the Education Committee, of 
describing to the house the progress of its 
inquiries, I am afraid I shall have occasion to 
trespass for some time upon your indulgence. 
First of all I must advert to the apparently slow 
progress which we have made in the investiga¬ 
tion. Two years have elapsed since our labours 
began, and the bill now before the house is the 
first measure we have brought forward. I con¬ 
fess, that, to me, this delay appears salutary. It 
has afforded ample time for the serious and re¬ 
peated consideration, which the vast importance 
of the subject prescribes to those who would 
legislate upon it; and an opportunity has like¬ 
wise been given of obtaining the most valuable 
information from various sources. What I am 
about to lay before the house is to be taken as 
the result of that reflection and evidence. In 
considering the want of education among the 
poorer classes of society, and the best measures 
for supplying it, we shall do well to regard the sub¬ 
ject in two distinctpointsof view: attending, first, 
to the situation of the people in cities anti towns 
of considerable size; secondly, to the circum¬ 
stances of the people in small towns or villages, 
and in districts wholly agricultural, where hardly 
even a village exists. The house will soon per¬ 
ceive that a due attention to this division, and the 
diversities of situation upon which it is founded, 
furnishes a clue to guide us a gieat part of the 
way in our inquiries, if indeed it does not lead 
us to the conclusion. Now in large towns, in 
those I mean, where the population exceeds 
seven or eight thousand inhabitants, there exist, 
generally speaking, sufficiently ample means of 
instructing the poor; not that there is almost 
any town where all can at piesent be taught; 
but that the laudable exertions of individuals are 
directed everywhere to this object, and are 
daily making such progress as will in time leave 
nothing to be wished for. Societies are formed, 
or forming, of respectable and opulent persons, 
who, to their infinite" honour, beside furnishing 
the necessary funds, do not begrudge what many 
withhold, who are liberal enough of pecuniary 
assistance—their time, their persevering and 
active pei sonal exertions. It is difficult to de¬ 
scribe such conduct in terms of adequate praise: 
nor is it confined to the metropolis and the 
larger cities. We lind hardly a town of any 
note in which some association of this sort has 
not been kmied-j and there can be no doubt, that 
a sufficient number of schools to educate all the 
poor of such populous places may be maintain¬ 
ed by the voluntary contributions of such bodies, 
6 
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if the obstacle is removed which the first ex* 
ptase of the undertakings, the providing school* 
houses, occasions. Where so powerful a dis¬ 
position to carry on this good work, exists in 
the community itself, we should be very careful 
how we interfere with it by any legislative pro¬ 
visions. The greatest danger is to be appre¬ 
hended, of drying up those sources of private 
charity, by an unguarded interposition of the 
public authority. The associations, to which I 
rufeft act for the poor, both as benefactors, as 
advocates, and as trustees. They contribute 
themselves; they appeal to the community 
through the u.iual channels of private solicita¬ 
tion, of public meetings, and of the press; they 
raise sums by donations to begin the undei tak¬ 
ings, and by annual subscriptions to meet the 
current expenses; they manage the expendi¬ 
ture, for the most part, with a degree of eco¬ 
nomy, which I am afraid can never be hoped 
for in the distribution of any portion of the 
state revenue. Should parliament now shew a 
disposition to assist those societies by annual 

? grants (as we do the chartered schools in Ire- 
and), no one can doubt, that the zeal of the col¬ 
lectors, and the exertions of the contributors, 
would be immediately relaxed. Nor can it 
reasonably be questioned, that the funds so be¬ 
stowed would be applied Jess economically. 
We might expect soon to see those incomes 
now raised for the education of the poor—in 
less considerable towns amounting to loo/, or 
200/. a-year, in larger cities to 1200/., 1500 /., 
and even 2000/.,—dwindle to nothing, while 
others only in embryo might perish, and many 
benevolent schemes would assuredly never be 
formed at all, which the charity of the richer 
classes, if left to itself, neither controlled nor as¬ 
sisted, might speedily have accomplished. The 
line tiaced out for parliament, with regard to 
the populous districts, by all the evidence given 
to the committee, seems sufficiently plain. It 
should confine its assistance to the first cost of 
the establishments, and leave the yearly ex¬ 
penses to be defrayed in every case by the pri¬ 
vate patrons. The difficulty, generally expe¬ 
rienced, in forming a school, arises from the 
expenses of providing the school-room and the 
master's house. In many places the inhabitants 
could raise so much a-year to keep the thing 
going, provided it were once started; but some¬ 
thing in the nature of an outfit is wanted ; and 
undertakings are thus often abandoned from the 
difficulty of meeting this first and greatest ex¬ 
pense. Whatever parliament maybe disposed 
to do, should be confined to removing this im¬ 
pediment, and thus calling into action the cha¬ 
ritable dispositions of the community, without 
in any wise superseding the necessity of them.— 
The nouse, I am persuaded, will be gratified to 
learn how extensive has at all times been the 
operation pf public charity upon the education 
of the poor m this country. I speak now of 
the funds raised by occasional contributions, in¬ 
dependently of the magnificent endowments of 
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charitable establishments. The extent of these 
subscriptions in the'present day is well known j 
but the committee have been furnished with an ac¬ 
count of the sums raised a century ago, by the 
kindness of Mr. GeorgeDyer, a man greatly to be 
respected for having' devoted a long and active 
life to literary pursuits. It appears by this state¬ 
ment, published in 1713, that in the city of 
London no less than 4952 children then re¬ 
ceived their education “from annual’subscriptions, 
and the collections made at charity sermons 
The expense of teaching and clotning them 
was 8859/. a-year, including the cost of even 
boarding a small number. This is a curious feet, 
when contrasted with the great expense df such 
establishments in these times. I have compared 
the charges of a school in Bloomsbury, as stated 
before the committee in 1816, where 101 boys, 
and 60 girls, tfere taught and clothed, with the 
charges of a school mentioned in the old tract, 
where 100 boys, and 60 girls, were taught and 
clothed: the whole cost m queen Ann’s time, 
appears to have been 212/., and in the present 
day it exceeds 1200 /. It must, indeed, be con¬ 
fessed, that this increase of expense is, in part,' 
owing to certain abuses in the management of 
our charities. The Committee have found seve¬ 
ral instances of tradesmen subscribing to the 
funds of a school with the view of obtaining its 
custom ; and the trustees, instead of checking 
their large charges, appear frequently to have 
some fellow-feeling, which makes them connive 
at the excess, as well as allow an undue amount of 
purchases. The examinations of these Matters, 
which took place two years ago, and the discus¬ 
sion to which our report gave rise, I would feitt 
hope, may already have applied the only remedy 
which is adapted to this mischief, by exciting 
the more scrupulous attention of the subscribers' 
and of the public to the administration of those 
funds.—When we turn from the considerable 
towns, and populous districts, to parts df the 
country more thinly peopled, we perceive.k 
very different state of things, in all but. one 
essential particular, in which every quarter of the 
kingdom seems to agree. The means of instruc¬ 
tion are scanty; there is little reason to look for 
their increase; but the poor are everywhere 
anxious for education. From the largest cities, 
to the most solitary villages—to remote districts 
where the inhabitants live dispersed, without 
even a hamlet to gather them together; whether 
in the busiest haunts of men, the seats of refine¬ 
ment and civility, whore the general diffusion of 
knowledge, ana the experience of its advan-, 
tages or pleasures might be expected to stamp, a 
high value on it in all men’s eyes; or in the dis¬ 
tant tracts of country, frequented by men barely 
civilized, and acquainted with die blessings 
of education rather by report than observation. 
—in every comer of the country the poor are 
deeply impressed with a sense of its vast impor¬ 
tance, and willing to make any sacrifice within 
the bounds of possibility to attain this ojj$ect’ of 
: their ardent and steady desire. All the evidence 
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collected by the committee evinces the truth of place renders the distinction of sects most irt* 
this statement, so honourable to the character jurious to education, even where there exist the 
of our country; and I make it with a feeling of means and the disposition to establish schools 
pleasure and pride, because it shews the exist- by subscription. But, secondly, in the smallest 
ence of a noble spirit in Englishmen, which all towns, and in villages and country districts, there 
the calamities of the times have not been able is not found the same inclination to plant 
to undermine or to subdue.—We have recently schools, which so honourably marks the conduct 
issued a circular letter, containing queries adf- of more populous places. Where individuals 
dressed to all the clergy of England and Wales, live in very narrow communities, still more 
respecting their several parishes. Already an- where they are scattered in the country, 
swers have been received from above seven they have not the habits of assembling in 
thousand places; and I cannot avoid expressing meetings, and acting in bodies. Their zeal 
the sense entertained by the committee, of the is not raised by tne sympathy and mutual 
zeal and alaciity shewn by those reverend per- reflection, which constant communication ex- 
sons, who laying aside all other avocations have cites; and even where their dispositions are 
not lost an hour in applying themselves to the good, they know not how to set about form- 
consideiation of this impoitant subject. The ing or promoting a plan which must essen- 
house will better judge of this meritoiious ex- tially depend on combined operations. In such 
ertion, when 1 add, that these answers have all districts, we certainly cannot expect the great 
been received within the space of nine days, work of educating the poor to be undertaken 
and the remainder are hourly pouring in. I by the voluntary zeal of the rich. And here, 
have been enabled to form some opinion upon therefore, it is, that I must look forward to le- 
thc infoi mation which die returns contain, by gislative interference, as both safe and necessary, 
the assistance of die officers of the house, and I am aware how dry and uninteresting this suo- 
the kind attention bestowed by two learned ject is to many persons present .—(There was 
gentlemen, who are aiding us in digesting this considerable noise about this time in some parts 
great mass of materials. Reserving for a sub- of the house .)—It has nodiing of a political, or 
sequent pait of my observations an account of party, or personal nature. It involves no in- 
thcothei purposes, to which these inquiries have quiry into die conduct of the royal family. It 
been subservient, I shall at present state die re- regards no violation of the privileges of the 
suits of the evidence, as far as they bear upon house. It is alike unconnected with the pre- 
the difference between the inhabitants of the serration and the pursuit of place, and can 
populous and thinly peopled districts.—The afford gratification to no malignant or interested 
difference is twofold. In the fiist place, where feeling. It has but a sorry chance, then, of 
the town is considerable, though the people fixing the attendon of such as love to devote 
may be of various religious denominations, no their minds to those higher matters. But I 
impediment to instiucting die whole arises fiom stand here to do my duty as chairman of your 
that circumstance, because there is room for committee, and if the task which interests me 
schools upon both principles. The churchmen should prove dull to others, I only beg to assure 
can found a seminary, fiom whence dissenters them, that I neither desire their attention nor 
may be excluded by the lessons taught, and the their presence; and if perchance they have any 
observances required ; while the sectaries, or more pressing avocation elsewhere, at this par- 
tfaose members of the establishment who pa- ticular moment, I should feel obliged by their 
tronize the schools for all without distinction of pursuing it, and leaving us, without disturbance, 
creed, may support a school upon this universal to the dull, plodding, ignoble work, of vindi- 
principle, and teach those whom the rules of the eating the cause of the poor ; of -supporting 
church society exclude. But this is evidently those who can have no other advocates; of 
impossible in smaller towns, where the utmost urging the necessity of universal education, and 
exertions of the wealthy inhabitants can only imploring parliament to impart that blessing 
maintain a single school. There, if the bulk of which can alone preserve the virtue of a popu- 
the rich belong to the church, no school will be lous, commercial, and luxurious empire, and 
afforded to the sectarian poor; though, cer- prevent its stability from being shaken, by the 
tainly, if the bulk of the rich be dissenters, the progress of its refinement. The only plan to 
poor ■ connected with the establishment may which we can look with confidence for securing 
profit by the school, which is likely to be found- this mighty object, is the application of a parish 
ed. If, on the other hand, the wealthy inhabit- school system to those parts of the country 
antsaremoreequallydivided,andthemembersof where voluntary exertions are not to be ex- 
the church refuse to ahandon the exclusive plan, pected from the higher classes of society. In 
no school at all can be formed. Accordingly it Scotland this system has long been established 
is in-places of this moderate size that the differ- with the happiest effects, and it was begun there 
ence between the two plans is the most felt, at a time when all that portion of the island was 
and where I can have no doubt, that the progress in the same situation with those districts of Eng- 
»f education has been materially checked by an land, to which I now consider it as peculiarly 
unbending adherence to the system of. the applicable. To towns of a considerable size I 
national society. The moderate size of the deem it inapplicable; and if applicable, not 
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desirable. But there seems no other way oi 
providing education for all the poor in smallei 
towns, and in country parishes. Something o: 
this sort has heretofore been submitted to the 
attention of the house. About eleven years ago, 
a very dear and most lamented friend of mine 
broached it, prematurely, perhaps, but usefully, 
and with all the force of his powerful and vir¬ 
tuous mind—a mind which ever seemed to bend 
its faculties most earnestly to subjects that 
touched the well-being of the poorer, and more 
helpless classes of the community. The bene¬ 
volent views of Mr. Whitbread then met with 
great opposition ; and I think not unnaturally ; 
for the house was called upon to legislate upon 
a great and complicated question, without any 
previous inquiry, and to proceed, as it-were, in 
the dark, among a variety of unascertained ob¬ 
stacles. He hid besides strong prejudices to 
encounter, even in men of high character and 
talents. Among these, it is painful to recol¬ 
lect that there was one, who ranked with the 
greatest ornaments of his age; one who never 
failed to captivate his hearers by the brilliant 
displays of his fancy, even while they felt that 
his subtleties were leading their good sense 
astray; whose ingenuity, indeed, was constantly 
laving snares for his own better judgment; ana 
wno too often tried to mislead others by para¬ 
doxes, which, on cooler reflection, he must 
have been the first to despise. It is melancholy 
and even humiliating to reflect on this, the 
reatest of all his paradoxes, that Mr. Wind- 
am, himself the model of a finely educated 
man, the most finished specimen of the power 
of cultivation, should have stood forward as the 
active opponent of national education. He was 
followed, as great met! usually are, by persons 
who would have been left at an immeasurable 
distance, if they had attempted to reach the 
course of his noble genius and virtues, but who 
found it an easy matter to ape his eccentricities 
and errors. Nay, with the servile zeal of imi¬ 
tators, they outstripped their master, and main¬ 
tained, that if you taught plowmen and me¬ 
chanics to read, they would thenceforward dis¬ 
dain to work. It is a most comfortable reflec¬ 
tion that such prejudices and fancies have now 
entirely died away. During this, and the two 
last sessions, in all the discussions that have 
taken place, both in the house, in the commit¬ 
tee, and in the country, I have never heard a 
single whisper hostile to the universal diffusion 
of knowledge. Every thing like opposition to 
the measure itself is anxiously disclaimed by 
ail. The only question entertained is touching 
the best, that is, the surest and the most econo¬ 
mical method of carrying it into effect.—I have 
stated, that, in my humble opinion, we ought 
to adopt the system which has already been 
tried with so much advantage in Scotland, with 
such changes as may adapt it to the situation of 
this country. The attention bestowed from the 
earliest times, upon the important subject of na¬ 
tional education in that part of the kingdom, 
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reflects immortal honour upon its inhabitants. 
As far back as the fifteenth century, in the year 
J 494, when it would be very difficult to trace 
any attention to such matters in the proceedings 
of the English or the Irish parliament, that 
comparatively poor and barbarous country intro, 
duced into its statute book an Act, the mention 
of which, I suspect, may excite merriment in 
the house—an act to compel persons of a cer¬ 
tain station, barons, and freeholders of sub¬ 
stance, to have their eldest sons well grounded 
in Latin at the grammar schools, and afterwards 
to study the law's for three years, to the end 
that “ justice might remain universally through 
all the realm.” Other legislative provisions of 
inferior importance were made in the course of 
the sixteenth century, and, at length, in the reign 
of Charles I., the attention of government was di¬ 
rected to the establishment of parochial schools. 

ently marked the difference of his 
conduct towards England, and towards his an¬ 
cient hereditary kingdom. In this respect he 
somewhat resembled a celebrated chief of our 
own times, who always treated with much more 
favour the country of his birth, than that of his 
adoption. So, whatever Charles I. may have 
been in England, in Scotland he was a great 
reformer. She owes to him the most beneficial - 
change that was ever effected in ecclesiastical 
polity, the general commutation of tithe; and, 
about the same time, he laid the foundation of 
another improvement, hardly less important 
both to the state and the church, the system of 
parish schools. In the preceding reign, in Act 
of Council had passed, 1616, directing the bi¬ 
shops “ to deal and travail,” with their respec¬ 
tive dioceses for “ providing the means of en¬ 
tertaining schools.” And the Statute of Charles, 
in 1633, compelled the landholders to under¬ 
take this work. It was not, however, till lifter 
the revolution, that the measure was rendered 
effectual, in 1696, by one of the last and best 
acts of the Scottish parliament; a law justly 
named among the most precious legacies whicn 
it bequeathed to its country. The experience 
of above a century has borne irresistible tes¬ 
timony to the salutary tendency of this scheme. 
The expense attending it is moderate. The 
school-house is a building Uttle better than a 
barn, which, in Scotland, may cost 4o/. or 50l. ; 
and, in England, may be erected for l ool. or 
150/. The yearly salary of the master, origi¬ 
nally from 5l. to ll/., was raised in 1803 to its 
present amount of 16/. to 22/.* For sums no 
greater than these, expended in every parish, thd 
whole of Scotland enjoys the inestimable bene-* 
its of an education, which extends to the 

* By 43 Geo. 3. c. 54. More accurately, the old 
itipends were from 51. 1 If. Id. to 11/. 2f. 2d.; the 
jew stipends are from 16/. 15f. 3d. to 22/. 4ir. 4d. * 
and they are to be corrected every 25 years, ac¬ 
cording to the price of grain. 
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poorest classes of her inhabitants, and, in its 
effects, confers a thousand advantages upon the 
highest orders in the state. The system is 
efficient as cheap—extensive as useful—perma¬ 
nent as salutary. The distinctions which it be¬ 
stows are as honourable as its effects are bene¬ 
ficial ; and neither the one nor the other is 
confined to the country itself. Go where you 
will over the world, the name of a Scotchman 
is still found combined in the minds of all men, 
perhaps with some qualities to which sincere re¬ 
gard for that good people restrains me from men¬ 
tioning ; but certainly with the reputation of a 
well educated man. To the possession of this 
enviable characteristic, and not, I trust, to the 
other qualities sometimes imputed to them, we 
may fail Jy ascribe the high credit, the great ease, 
and what is usually termed the success in life, 
which geneially attends Scotchmen settled 
abroad. Other countries where they have set¬ 
tled have paiti.illy followed their example, as, 
indeed, into what part of the woi Id have they 
not emigrated ?—( There was considerable cheer- 
ins at thu question.) —Aye, Sir, and let me ask, 
wheie have they gone without conferring bene¬ 
fits on the place of their adoption ? In what 
place have they settled, that has not reaped, at 
the least, as much advantage from them as it 
has bestowed upon them l In Sweden, where 
a number of the noble families are of Scotch 
extraction, something upon the model of the 
parish school system has long been established. 
In the Swiss Cantons and in many of the pro- 
testant countries of Germany, the example has 
been followed, with more or less closeness, and 
wherever the plan has been adopted, its in- 
fluence upon the improvement of the lower 
classes, and the general well-being of society, 
has, if I may trust my own observation, and the 
concurring testimonies of other travellers, been 
abundantly manifest*. America affords another 

* In the year IS) 4, the Editor passed four months 
in Switzerland, where he had an opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing the gieat advantages deiived fiom educa¬ 
tion. With respect to Scotland, it is only neces¬ 
sary to compare the present state of that country 
with what it was a short time before the paiish 
school system was completely established. In 
1698, the celebrated F(.richer of Saltoun declar¬ 
ed—“ There are at this time in Scotland 200,000 
people begging from door to door j and though the 
number of them be perhaps double to what it was 
formerly, by reason of this present great distress”— 
a famine then prevailed—“ yet in all times there 
have been 100,000 of these vagabonds, who have 
lived without any regard or subjection, either to the 
Taws of the land or those of God and nature.” He 
accuses them as guilty of robbery, and sometimes 
of murder. Soon after parochial schools were esta¬ 
blished, these beggars disappeared ; they betook 
themselves to honest employments, and mixed with 
the other population of the country. With respect 
to the commission of ciimes, Hume, in his introduc- 
• tion to the Laws of Scotland, says, “ I am certain 
that I am within the truth when I mention, that on 
an average of 30 years preceding the year 1797, tfce 
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instance which deserves to be cited as a trium¬ 
phant refutation of the whimsies of ingenious 
men, who fancy they can descry something in 
education incompatible with general industry. 
That is surely the last country in all the world, 
where idleness can expect to find encourage¬ 
ment. The imputation upon it has rather been 
that the inhabitants are too busy to be very re¬ 
fined. An idler there is a kind of monster; he 
can find no place in any of the innumerable 
tribes that swarm over that vast continent. In 
the rapid stream of its active and strenuous po¬ 
pulation, it is impossible for any one to stand 
still a moment; if he partake not of its motion, 
he will be overwhelmed or dashed aside. Yet 
such is the conviction there, that popular educa¬ 
tion forms the best foundation of national pros¬ 
perity, that in all the grants made by the go¬ 
vernment of their boundless territory, a certain 
portion of each township, I believe the twen¬ 
tieth lot, is reserved for the expense of in¬ 
structing and maintaining the poor.—I have al¬ 
ready adverted to the introduction of this sub¬ 
ject some years ago by Mr. Whitbread. The 
only sound objection which was then urged 
against a plan, resembling in some of its princi¬ 
ples the one I am now upon, though differ¬ 
ing in many important respects, is so germain 
to the matter in question, and proceeded from 
so respectable a quarter, that I must here shortly 
notice it. Mr. Perceval deemed my honourable 
friend’s proposal premature ; he though: it wgs 
beginning at the wrong end, to legislate before 
we had inquired ; and he recommended (what I 
was not aware of two years ago, when I first 
proposed the present measure) that before any 
thing farther weie done, a commission should be 
appointed to examine the present state of the 
charitable foundations, and other institutions for 
educating the poor. The committee has al¬ 
ready made great progress in the investigation of 

executions for all Scotland have not exceeded six in 
a year; and as to inferior punishments, I have it 
from good authority, I hat one quarter sessions for the 
single town of Manchester has sent more felons to 
the plantations, than all the Scotch judges do for 
ordinary in a twelvemonth.”—On an average of the 
last nine years, commitments for crimes, in propor¬ 
tion to population, have been estimated as follows : 

—In Manchester, 1 in 140; in London, 1 in 800; in 
Ireland, 1 in 1,600, and, in Scotland, 1 in ‘20,000 ! 
Taking this upon a scale, much less favourable to 
Scotland, what an irresistible argument does it afford 
for the religious, moral, and mental culture of the 
people of this country !—'In the first Report of the 
Police Committee, Mr. Evance, one of the magis¬ 
trates at Union Hall, states, that “ the public 
schools established in the Borough, have not lessened 
the number of children that commit crimes,” and 
Mr. Stafford, of Bow street, says, that “ he has not 
observed any material alteration in morals since 
public schools were established.” Some other wit¬ 
nesses express the same opinion j but these state¬ 
ments should not discourage those who have hitherto 
protected those noble institutions. In another part 
of the Report it appears, that there has been a great 
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this subject; it has received a prodigious mass 
of information' foom all parts of the country. 
We are now diligently employed in prosecuting 
these researches, and in digesting their results 
into tables, which may exhibit, at one view, a 
general, but minute chart of the state of educa¬ 
tion throughout the empire; so that the eye 
may readily perceive in each district, what are 
the existing means of public instruction, and 

e-f! ein - se m . eans are deficient; how many 
children in any given place are taught, and after 
what manner; how many are clotned or main¬ 
tained ; how the funds for their instruction or sup¬ 
port arise; with much information of a miscella¬ 
neous nature, affording valuable suggestions to the 
commission which is about to issue, for die more 
rigorous investigation of all charitable abuses. 
When these tables shall be laid before the house, 
an ample foundation will be prepared for the le¬ 
gislative measure, which, sooner or later, I am 
convinced must be adopted ; for they will indi¬ 
cate the kind of districts wheie parish schools 
are most wanted, and enable us to frame the 
provisions of the law, so as not to interfere 
with the exertions of private charity, and to 
avoid unnecessary, and, what is worse, hurt¬ 
ful legislation.—The moie immediate subject, 
however, of our consideration at present, is the 
measure of inquiring effectually into the state 
and management of charitable funds, and I am 
persuaded that the house will feel with me the 
necessity of adopting it, when I state a few par¬ 
ticulars to shew the large amount of those funds 
and the abuses to which they are liable. The 
returns in pursuance to the 26 th Geo. III. com¬ 
monly called Mr. Gilbert’s act, are known to be 
exceedingly defective; yet they make the yearly 
income of charities about 48,ooo/. from money, 
and 210,000/. fiom land, in the year 1788 # . 
It appears from evidence laid before the com- 
mittee, that in one county, Beikshire, only a 
third part of the funds was returned. If we 
suppose this to be the average deficiency in the 
whole returns, it will follow that the wnole in¬ 
increase of juvenile offenders, but that most of them 
weie dcseited by profligate or indigent parents at 
an early age, and scaieely any of them had received 
the least education. The latter fact is fully con¬ 
firmed by the evidence of Mr. James Miller, who 
belongs to “ a Committee for inquiring into the 
causes of juvenile delinquency.” He is asked 
“ Have you generally found the children you have’ 
visited in the different prisons to be without educa¬ 
tion ? ” He replies, “ About two thirds of them are 
without education ; and, as to those who state they 
have been in schools, when we come to invest'gate, 
we find they have not attended schools with any re¬ 
gularity, nor been enabled to read.” This answer 
must be highly satisfactory to those who are friendly 
to the plan of educating the poor, and reminds one 
strongly of the language of Mihutius Faux to the 
enemies of Christianity “ Vour prisons overflow 
with criminals; but there are no Christians to be 
found in them; except those whose only crime is 

their religion, or who have abandoned the faith!”_ 

Upon the whole, we should keep our eyes continually 
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come actually received by charities was between 
7 and 800,000/. a year. But this is very far 
from an accuiate estimate of the real annual value 
of charitable estates. Several circumstances con¬ 
cur to keep the income down. In the fii st place, 
the trustees have, generally speaking, very in¬ 
sufficient powers for the profitable management 
of the funds under their care. They are thus 
prevented from turning them to the best ac¬ 
count. I know of many cases wheie, for want 
of the power to sell and exchange, pieces of 
land in the middle of towns lie waste which 
might yield large revenues. The right hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Iluskisson), connected 
with the department of the land revenue, is per¬ 
fectly aware how important an increase of in¬ 
come might be derived from an addition of this 
sort to tne poweis of trustees. It is a power 
which the donors would in almost cveiy in¬ 
stance have_ conferred, had they foreseen the 
Change of circumstances that renders it so desi¬ 
rable. Another souice of diminution to the re¬ 
venue of the poor is the loss of property through 
defects in the original constitution of the trusts, 
and a consequent extinction in many cases 6f 
the trustees, without the possibility of supply¬ 
ing their places. Negligence in all its various 
blanches is next to t]p named, including care¬ 
lessness, ignorance, indolence, afll the sins of 
omission by which men suffer the affairs of 
ohers to perish in their hands, when they have 
the management of them gratuitously, and sub¬ 
ject to no efficient check or control. Add to all 
these sources of mismanagement, the largehead 
of wilful and corrupt abuse in its various 
branches, and we shall probably underrate the 
amount of the income which ought now to be 
received by charities, if we say that it is nearer 
two millions than fifteen hundred thousand a 
year; by far the greater part of which arises 
from leal property.—It is very material to ob¬ 
serve the intimate connection between this sub¬ 
ject and another, which at present justly oc¬ 
cupies a large share of our attention, and excites 

fixed on the benefits which Scotland has derived from 
her parochial establishments. Hoi ace very justly 
asks, “ Hind leges sine nwnbus varur pi fount 1 " My 
lord Bacon rental ks that, “ The ancient wisdom of 
the best times did always make a just complaint, 
that States were too busy with their laws,- and too 
negligent in point of education.” (Works, 4to. 
vol. i. p. 11.) 

* According to the returns tinder this act, in the 
East Hiding of Yorkshire, 73 places are said to pos¬ 
sess 67 claimable donations tor schools, and their 
united revenue is stated at 880/: wheieas, it is now 
ascertained, that one school alone, that of Pockling- 
ton, has a revenue of about 900/. a year. In Mid¬ 
dlesex the whole revenue is returned under 500 OL in 
151 donations, possessed by 64 places ; but tlie re¬ 
venues of 3 schools, the Charter-House, Christ’s 
Hospital and St. Paul's School, are proved to exceed 
70,000/. a year.—In Pocklington School, at the be-* 
ginning of the present year, only one boy waa'tfcught, 
and the room was converted into a saw-pit 1 . 
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a most lively interest throughout the country— 
the poor laws. Were I to suggest that an in¬ 
quiry into the extent of the funds already des¬ 
tined to charitable purposes, and the best means 
of making them available to those ends, ought 
naturally to accompany, if not to precede a 
revision of the laws for supporting the poor, I 
should hardly be accused of taking a fanciful, 
or sanguine view of the question, or of falling 
into the error so commonly observed in projec¬ 
tors and authors, who are prone to imagine that 
their favourite subject shoots its ramifications 
into all others. I have the authority of the le¬ 
gislature, which by its practice has sanctioned 
tne position, that the present inquiry is con¬ 
nected with the poor laws. The first statute of 
charitable uses, which was a temporary one, 
passed in the 39 th of Elizabeth, at the time 
when the state of the poor was attracting the 
notice of Parliament. The well known act of 
the 43 d of that reign which followed, was 
passed in the same year with the celebrated 
poor law, and stands next but one to it in the 
statute book. The preamble to Mr. Gilbert’s 
act recites the expedience of inquiring into cha¬ 
ritable donations at the time when “ tiic legisla¬ 
ture arc directing inquiries into the state and 
condition of the poor*.” The picsent then 
seems an equally appropriate occasion for un¬ 
dertaking the investigation which I now recom¬ 
mend, when we arc occupied in revising the 
system of the poor laws.—As the mass of evi¬ 
dence examined by the committee cannot for 
some time be accessible to the membei s of this 
house, I think it may be useful if I now state a 
few cases of mismanagement and abuse, to seive 
for a sample of those which may be found in 
every part of the country. I shall not at pre¬ 
sent name the paiticulur places, but only the 
counties whence the cases have come ; because 
inaccurate reports ol the chaiges made here 
against individuals are apt to get into circula¬ 
tion. When the whole details shall be pre¬ 
sented in the committee’s icport, the persons 
accused will be pointed out; but they will then 
have an opportunity of seeing the statements on 
which the charges rest, and knowing the names 
t)f their accusers. A strange neglect, to say 
the least of it, has appealed in the administra¬ 
tion of some Berkshire charities. In the reign 
of Charles I. the sum of 4000 /. was left to he 
laid out in land for the use of a school, and in 
1660 the purchases were completed, for 3900 /., 

* On the 6th of June, Mr. Wm. Dutton Harding 
was examined before the Education Committee, rela¬ 
tive to the real value of the charitable funds at Croy¬ 
don in Surrey. He then delivered in a statement, 
entitled, •* an abstract of the estates belonging to 
the hospital of the Holy Trinity in Croydon, on the 
foundation of archbishop Whitjoft,” from which it 
appears, that the rental of 1812 was 336/. 7j. 9|j 
that the new rental in 1818 is 860/. 4s. 1 \d-, but 
that the real annual value of the estates, surveyed 
by a land surveyor of gicat eminence, amounts to 
2,673/. 2s. fxl. 
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the remaining 100 /. having probably gone for 
the expenses of the conveyance. Wnat rent 
does the house think these lands have yielded ? 
In 1811 it was only 196/. a year, five per cent, 
on the original purchase money a century and 
a half ago, and only 10 /. more than was re¬ 
ceived a few years after the restoration. The 
good and diligent trustees in Charles the Se¬ 
cond’s time dealt wisely and well with the es¬ 
tate, for they very soon made it yield 5 per cent; 
but the less careful, I will not say less honest, 
stewards in the reign of George III. granted a 
sixteen years’ lease at a rise of ten pounds above 
the rent in the seventeenth century. In 181 1 , 
indeed, the rent was doubled j though there is 
every reason to believe that it is still very inade¬ 
quate. To another school in the same county 
belongs an estate let at 450/. which the survey¬ 
ors value at above 1000/. a year. And the in¬ 
come received from lands purchased seventy 
years ago, by different charities, with sums 
amounting in the v/hole to 22 , 000 /., is now only 
379/., being little more than one and a half per 
cent on the purchase money. A certain corpo¬ 
ration in Hampshire has long had the manage¬ 
ment of estates devised to cliai itable uses, and 
valued at above 2000/. a year by surveyors. 
They are let for 2 or 300/. a year on lines. 
How are the fines disposed of? No one knows; 
at least no one will tell. Those interested in 
the application inquire in vain. The corpora¬ 
tion wraps itself up in a dignified mystery, and 
witholds its books from vulgar inspection. The 
same woishipful body has obtained possession 
of a sum of 1000 /., pai t of a bequest well known 
by the name of White’s charity. In former 
times sir Thomas White, a merchant in Lon¬ 
don, left certain estates to form a fund for as¬ 
sisting poor tradesmen with small loans, some¬ 
what according to the plan adopted by Dean 
Swift, but which his peculiar temper frustrated, 
and rendeied a source of great uneasiness to him¬ 
self. The corporation to which I allude, be¬ 
came intrusted with 1000 /. of this money; and 
what they have done with one half of it I know 
not; they may have lent it to poor tradeis ; but 
I am aware that the other 500/. has not been so 
lent, either with or without interest, but applied 
to pay a corporation debt, and in this ingenious 
manner: it has been lent without interest to the 
creditors of the corporation in satisfaction for 
the present of their ‘debt, and a truly marvel¬ 
lous recommendation has been entered on the 
corporation books to their successors, to do the 
same as often as the demands of the creditor 
might require the operation to be performed. I 
hold in my hand foity or fifty more instances of 
abuse, extracted from the numerous returns made 
by the resident clergy. The committee room is 
directed to be opened to every member of the 
house; gentlemen will there see the returns ar¬ 
ranged in piles, under the heads of the several 
counties, and the praise-worthy zeal of the two 
learned gentlemen (Mr. Parry, and Mr. Koe) 
who assist the committee, will help them to 
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find any of the particular cases to which I am 
now referring, as well as many others which I 
am obliged to oihit. At a place in Devonshire 
the question, What funds exist, destined to the 
purposes of education, is answered by a state¬ 
ment, “ that the funds of the foundation school 
are known only to Mr. Such-a-one.” In ano¬ 
ther return it is said, that no account whatever 
can be obtained of the funds; and in a third, 
the estate belonging to the charity is alleged to 
have been let on a ninety-nine years’ lease. Now 
this lease of itself I hold to be an abuse. To 
let and take a fine is an abuse; to let for so long 
a term without taking a fine is a gross misma¬ 
nagement of the property. What then will the 
house say of leases for eight and nine hundred 
years ? We have evidence of both ; and in one 
case for a peppercorn rent. In the county of 
Norfolk, a school was founded in 1680, for 
educating forty children; but none are now 
taught there at all. The reverend author of this 
return observes, that great mystery hangs over 
this charity—a remark the less surprising, when 
we find that the estates produce 300/. a year, 
and that the accounts have not been audited for 
thirty years. A school was anciently endowed 
in Derbyshire, and the lands produce 80/. a 
year, but no children are taught; and the return 
describes the management of the funds to be 
“ most shameful and abominable.” The master 
has done nothing for ten years ; the trustees are 
all dead; and no successors have been appointed. 
In Essex a school was founded many years ago, 
and at one time it had fallen into such misma¬ 
nagement, that only a few boys were taught, I 
believe, by a mechanic whom the master ap¬ 
pointed. The present incumbent provides for 
the education of 70 children, but so ample are 
the funds, that he receives about a thousand a 
year, lifter paying all the expenses of the esta¬ 
blishment. Owing to the neglect of the trus¬ 
tees, the whole management of another school 
in that county has lapsed to Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and the clause in the present bill 
exempting all charities under the control of 
colleges, will prevent the commissioners from 
inquiring into the causes of this devolution, for 
which no blame can attach to Magdalen, but 
certainly the greatest neglect must be imputed 
to the trustees. In one place, in Leicestershire, 
the property belonging to a school has lately 
been offered for sale, by what possible right or 
title I am unable to divine. A surplus fund is 
stated in another return to have been pocketed 
by the trustees. In Nottinghamshire there is a 
free school, the funds of which our reverend 
informant scruples not to say are grossly abused. 
The scholars arc wholly neglected, and hush 
money is given to the master. The income is 
stated to be 400/. a year. In Worcestershire a 
charitable foundation, which existed a few years 
ago, is said* to have entirely disappeared. In 
the same county there is a school endowed with 
an income of 1000 /. a yearand timber was 
lately cut upon the estates which sold for 370/. 
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By the deed of foundation all the inhabitants of 
the place are entitled to have their children edu- 
cated; but the master has made so many excep¬ 
tions and restrictions, that only eight boys belong¬ 
ing to that place are taught. In tne North Riding 
of Yorkshire is a school, the revenue of which 
amounts to 1800 /. a year; six boys are taught. 
The master of a school in the East Riding re¬ 
ceives his salary and lives in the West Riding; 
he has done so for thirty years past: it is needless 
to add, that “ the school is a sinecure, and the 
funds grossly misapplied.” In one of the Nor¬ 
thamptonshire returns, the clergyman says, he 
can learn nothing of the application of a school 
estate of 75/. a year, which never was registered* 
and he adds, that other charities in his parish are 
misapplied, and more in danger of being lost, 
“ in consequence of the parish clerk having been 
plundered of all writings relative to chanties.” 
In Derbyshire one return gives this answer to 
our question, What funds exist in your parish 
for education ? “ None; my lord Such-a-onc 
and his ancestors have withheld the rent of cer¬ 
tain lands of considerable value from the gram¬ 
mar-school.” A similar case seemed to be 
presented to our notice, by a remark in a county 
history : the author says, that in a certain parish 
(in Westmoreland) a school was amply endowed 
and begun, “ but being only in its probationary 
state, it was thought fit by the owner of the 
estate to be discontinued.” In other words, 
the scholars were (to use the technical phrase) 
dismissed, the school broken up, and since that 
time no man had heard any thing of it. Pur¬ 
suing this hint we caused the probate office to 
be searched, and there found a will in 1700, 
devising a manor, a capital messuage, the tithes 
of a parish, and the tithes of a hamlet, for the 
establishment and support of a school. Yet 
this school had never passed beyond “ its pro¬ 
bationary state.” It is true, that some of those 
to whom the estate devolved have lately, as an 
act of their own charity, founded a small school 
in their own name. But it is,fit that all persons 
should learn one lesson; when funds are given 
to the poor, gratitude is due, and I trust is 
always i endered; and then the funds belong to 
the poor, who are not to be called upon a second 
time to thank those from whom by piecemeal 
the same property is again doled out, which 
had been given entirely, and once for all, above 
a hundred years ago. I know another instance, 
in the Northern parts of Yorkshire, where for 
an income of nearly 500/. a year the master 
teaches four or five scholars, when, within the 
memory of many now living, the same endow¬ 
ment used to educate forty or fifty.—It may be 
observed of the cases which I have stated, that 
they are all (except two) taken from the returns 
furnished by the parochial clergy; and conse¬ 
quently they are beyond every suspicion of cx- 
aggeration. Indeea there can be no doubt that 
.nose reverend persons are rather disposed to % 
understate the abuses in their neighbourhood, 
frirni a disinclination, perhaps pardonable upon 
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the whole, to become the accusers of those with 
whom they live in friendly habits. I must add 
another observation upon the source of our in¬ 
telligence. The returns and indeed the labours 
of the committee relate only to charities con¬ 
nected with education, and consequently we 
have received no evidence regarding any other 
abuses, although it is manifest that all charities 
are as liable to mismanagement as the class more 
particularly examined.—I shall now strengthen 
the inferences which I am pressing upon the 
•house, by the high authority of the committee 
which satin 1786 and 7 upon the returns under 
Mr. Gilbert’s act. The report states, that many 
charitable donations have been lost, and others 
were in danger of being lost, from the neglect 
and inattention of those who ought to super¬ 
intend them; that the matter seems of such 
magnitude as to call for the serious and speedy 
attention of parliament; and it admits that the 
returns under the act are exceedingly imperfect. 
—Yet, strange to tell, this recommendation has 
been wholly neglected by parliament for above 
thirty years. I shall add another testimony to 
the general existence of abuses, the more unex¬ 
ceptionable because it comes from an unexpect¬ 
ed quarter: I mean the late L 01 d Kenyon ; an 
authority greatly to be respected on every 
account, but peculiarly entitled to deference 
when it appeared in opposition to public mal¬ 
versations, which that noble and learned person 
never shewed himself peculiarly zealous to de¬ 
nounce. I allude to a case in tne sixth volume 
of the Teim Reports, the King v. Archbishop 
of York. A schoolmaster had been refused a 
licence on account of unfitness, and the court 
of King's Bench was applied to for a mandamus. 
The lord chief justice begins his judgment in 
the prelates favour with these remarkable ex¬ 
pressions*. “ Whoever will examine the state 
of the giammar schools in different parts of this 
kingdom will see to what a lamentable condition 
most of them are reduced, and would wish that 
those who have any superintendance or control 
oyer them, had been as circumspect as the arch¬ 
bishop of Yoik has been on the present occa¬ 
sion. If other persons had equally done their 
duty, we should not lind as is now the case 
empty walls without scholars, and every thing 
neglected but the receipt of the salaries and 
emoluments. In some instances that have lately 
come to my own knowledge, there was not a 
single scholar in the schools, though there were 
very large endowments to them.”—When such 
are the abuses that exist, and so high the autho¬ 
rities which proclaim them, I surely may venture 
to assert the absolute necessity of parliament 
taking immediate steps thoroughly to investigate 
and sift the whole matter to the bottom. But 
let me here notice the clamour which has already 
been raised against the powers proposed to be 
conferred upon the commissioners charged with 
i this important inquiry. I hear it said, that they 
are inconsistent with the rights of private pro- 

* 6 T. R. 493. 
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petty. Under the flimsy pretence of great 
tenderness for those sacred rights, I am well 
aware that the authors of the outcry conceal 
their own dread of being themselves dragged 
to light as robbers of the poor, and I will tell 
those shameless persons, that the doctrine which 
they promulge, of charitable funds in a trustee’s 
hands being private property, is utterly repug¬ 
nant to the whole law of England. That law 
regards the inheritance of the poor as matter 
of public, not of private jurisdiction, and deals 
with it as it does with the rights of the crown 
and the church. I am anxious to correct once 
for all the misrepresentation of which I now 
complain, because it is artfully disseminated 
with a view to excite prejudices against the 
proposed measure, by appealing to the very just 
delicacy that prevails on every thing connected 
with private rights. I therefore again assert, 
that a more gross abuse of language never was 
committed by ignorant or by wilful perversion, 
than the statement that charitable funds are of 
a private nature. The legislature has at all 
times treated them as public. The 43d of 
Elizabeth orders commissions to be issued for 
examing all abuses of those funds, with powers 
not merely to inquire, but to reform by making 
“ orders, judgments, and decrees.” Who ever 
thought of a commission to investigate, or con¬ 
trol the management of private property? When 
a private estate is dilapidated—when land is let 
for an elusory rent—when the interests of the 
remainder-man are in any way sacrificed by the 
tenant for life—who ever dreamt of allowing 
any one not interested (except in tthe case of 
an infant) to apply for a judicial investigation 
of the injury ? Yet, by the statute of Elizabeth, 
commissioners may be sent into any county 
with powers to impannel a jury, and proceed 
judicially against all who mismanage, or abuse 
funds destined to charitable uses, without any 
previous complaint at the instance of any party 
interested in the property. In like manner Mr. 
Gilbert’s act requires every person in whose 
hands any such funds are, whether arising 
from land or other sources, to return the nature 
and amount of the estates within three months, 
on pain of forfeiting one half of the property 
at the suit of a common informer. The two 
statutes passed in 1812, proceed upon the same 
view of the question. By one of them (52 Geo. 
III. c. 101) a registry of charitable donations is 
prescribed; and the other (52 Geo. III. c. 102 ) 
gives a remedy for any abuse of them, by peti¬ 
tion to a court of equity, which any two persons 
may present; a proceeding which has, however, 
proved most inadequate to the correction of the 
mischief. Such is the light in which charitable 
fnnds have always been regarded by the legis¬ 
lature, and so little have they ever been con¬ 
sidered as private property! But I might appeal 
to the view which the common law takes of 
them. When it places them, as it were, under the 
joint protection of the crown and the commu¬ 
nity, authorising the attorney-general to file an 
information on the relation of any individual. 
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who may state that a charity has been abused, easily imagine that it could be injured by ao in- 
What is there analogous to this in the whole vestigation leading to an acquittal which « p « m t 
law of England with respect to private rights, place them beyond all suspicion. Nay, I think, 
unless, peihaps, in the case of infants? It seems the truest dignity is that which, conscious of 
as if the law regarded all charitable funds in innocence, defies and courts inquiry; not that 
the light of an infant’s estate, and took the poor which wraps itself up in mystery and affects to 
under its especial protection. But it is said, place itself above being questioned. For it 
that there is some hardship in calling upon in- must be observed, that as such a refusal is equi- 
div duals to produce their title deeds. I have vocal, and may proceed alike from fear of ex- 
endeavoured so to frame the measure in con- posure, and repugnance to being suspected, 
templation, as to remove every pretence for this there will never be wanting persons to believe 
complaint. Where the whole or a deed or other that all the mystery so proudly affected, is in¬ 
document relates to the charity, the person pos- tended to consult tneir safety rather than their 
sessed of it must shew it; and he cannot possi- dignity. But, beside the apprehension that a 
bly apprehend any injury from doing so. refusal might have endangered the bill in certain 
Where only a part of the writing relates to the quarters, the reason which has influenced me 
charity, and the rest may be supposed to regard in acceding to the proposed exemption is, that 
the other titles of the possessor, then he is only those great establishments are placed conspi- 
compellable to produce an attested copy of the cuously in the eyes of the public, and may oe 
portion which relates to the charity. And if a examined by the ordinary proceedings in cnan- 
document is called for, which the possessor will eery, and by the inquines of this house. In 
swear does not relate to any charity, he will most cases the danger of abuses arises from 
then not be required to produce either the in- the obscurity of the charity, the existence of 
strument or an excerpt. Thus, where the title which is often unknown, even to those who 
of the charity is mixed up with the title of the ought to act as the trustees. Into such cases, 
private property, the latter is sacred from all the committee above stairs cannot inquire as 
inquiry; although indeed the great majority of they may into the universities; and individuals 
such cases are matter of public notoriety, being can neither discover the abuse nor undertake 
generally bequests and devises in wills disposing a litigation for that purpose. It is singular 
of whole estates, and accessible to all at the enough, that the statute of charitable uses 
probate offices. Where documents are in the originated in a charge of abuse preferred 
hands of agents, trustees, or mortgagees, a pro- against the universities. From a passage in 
vision is made that they shall not be obliged to D’Ewe’s Journals*, it appears that a corn- 
produce them without due notice being given plaint was preferred to this house, “ of many 
.to their principals, cestui-que-trusts or mort- corruptions in the masters of colleges in Oxford 
gagors, so that any objection available to the and Cambridge, in abusing of the possessions of 
latter may hold good to prevent the production the same contrary to the intents of the founders, 
in the hands of the former. The power of com- converting the benefit thereof to their own pri- 
mitment given to the commissioners has also vate commodities,” and the “ advice of the 
been objected to: 1 answer, that such a power house was prayed for reform and for a bill.” 
appears essentially necessary to make the In consequence of this statement, a bill was pass- 
machine woik. Where abuses of such magni- ed, and sent up to the lords. But mark the pro- 
tude, as I have described, exist, we cannot ex- gress of it. Their lordships returned it by the 
pect the strong interest of individuals in con- hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury, with 
cealing them to be overcome without the ap- an amendment; upon looking into which, it 
plication of a lorce which shall at once defy was found to be a clause exempting the univer- 
such resistance. Ample guards and checks are sides from the provisions of the act: the act 
however provided to preclude the possibility of having been deemed necessary, in consequence 
this power being abused, and to give the party of supposed malversations by those very uni- 
aggrieved speedy relief, particularly by a direc- versities!—It has been said, that the statute, of 
tion that the whole examination which leads to which I have just mentioned the notable origin, 
any commitment shall bp set forth in the war- affords a sufficient remedy for the evil. The 
rant.—The provisions exempdng the two uni- history of the proceedings under it affords the 
versides, and the four great schools, is the only best answer to this objection. During the first 
other part of the details of the measure that year after it passed, forty-five commissions of 
may require observation. It has been asked, charitable uses were issued. From that time to 
why tfiose bodies should be excepted ? If there foe year 1643, the returns are defective, the 
be no abuses in the management of their funds docket books in the crown office having been 
or in the administration of their other concerns, destroyed. From 1643 to the Restoration, there 
what have they to dread from inquiry ? If, on were two hundred and ninety-five commissions, 
the contrary, there are such abuses, why no The troubled state of the country during the 
examine and correct them ? I confess myself civil wars having probably occasioned great 
one of those who feel the force of the remark, neglects and abuses of chanties, a considerate 
I will allow much to the high dignity of those w 

Bodies, especially the universities; but I cannot * 39 ,40. Eliz. anno. 1597.—D’£w«. 559. 
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increase took place in the number of commis¬ 
sions, and no less than three hundred and forty- 
four were issued, between 1660 and 1678. From 
that time to 1700 there were one hundred and 
ninety-seven: from 1700 to 1746, only one 
hundred and twenty-five: and from thence to 
the beginning of the present reign no more than 
three. So that the whole number from 1643 to 
1760 , was nine hundred and sixty-four. Since 
die latter period, and indeed for twenty years 
before, this remedy may be said to have fallen 
into disuse. There have been only three com¬ 
missions in this reign, and only six in the last 
75 years, of which number only one has issued 
since 1787, when the committee stated the 
urgent necessity of investigating charitable 
abuses. It is hardly needful to shew the rea¬ 
sons, why the statutary remedy is inapplicable 
to the present times, and in itself cumbrous and 
inefficacious. Suffice it to observe, that it leads 
him who pursues it sooner or later into the 
Court of Chancery: and in truth, as the Jaw 
now stands, that well known court is the only 
refuge of those who complain. See then the 
relief held out to us by those who oppose, or 
threaten to oppose this measure, and who bid 
us re6ort to the ancient laws of the land! It is 
admitted to be true, that glaring abuses every¬ 
where prevail—true that hardly a parish or a 
hamlet can be named where complaints are not 
heard—true, that the highest judicial authority 
proclaimed the extent of the grievance—true, 
that a committee of the house of commons, 
thirty years ago, vehemently urged you to af¬ 
ford redress. But your remedy is at hand, sai 
the objectors—what reason have you to com¬ 
plain ? Is not the Court of Chancery open ? 
Come, all ye who labour under the burthen 
fraud or oppression—enter the eternal gates* 

• Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore; 

Per me si va tra la perduta gente;— 

-ed in eterno duro 

Lascinte ogni speranza voi che ’titrate ! 

Dantk. 

f On the 1st of June, Mr. George Watts, Mr. 
William Wilmington, and Mr. Henry Collins, were 
examined before the Education Committee. They 
had all been churchwarden at different times of the 
parish of Yeovil, in Somersetshire. In that parish 
there are estates possessed by trustees, and destined 
to four different charities, one of which is a school. 
An estate, it appears, worth 1001. a-year, educates 
only seven or eight boys; lands valued at 1100/. or 
1200/. a-year, afford only a wretched pittance to 16 
paupers; and prpperty worth 150/. a-year is let at 
2/. If. 4r/., chiefly to the trustees themselves. The 
following is an extract of the examination relative to 
proceedings in Chancery. 

“ To Mr. Watts.] Did yon go into the court of 
Chancery soon after the year 1802 ?—'We instituted 
proceedings there in 1804. 

How long were you in Chancery 5 —We are not 
out yet ; we have paid twelve or thirteen hundred 
pounds, and only received about three huudred from 
the town. 

Have you found that court afford you relief?— 
Oh, it has ruined me. 
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the Court of Chancery! True, you are the poor 
of the land—the grievance you complain of has 
robbed you of every thing: but pennyless though 
you are, you are not remediless—you have only 
to file a bill in equity, and the matter will take 
its course 1 Why, if there were nothing in the 
reality, there is something in the name of the 
Court of Chancery that appals the imagination, 
and strikes terror into the unlearned mind. I 
recollect a saying of a very great man in the 
court of King’s Bench. The judge having 
said of his client, “ let them go into a court of 
equityMr. Erskine answered, in an artless 
tone of voice, which made Westminster Hall 
ring with laughter, “ would your lordship send 
a fellow creature there ?” Tnere may be some 
exaggeration in the alarms created by the bare 
name of this court; but, as long as it exists, a 
barrier is raised against suitors who only seek 
redress for the poor, though no bars of oak or 
of iron may shut them out. Yet that the pre¬ 
vailing panic has some little foundation, I will 
shew you by a fact. I have mentioned that only 
one commission had issued since 1787, and 1 
am now enabled to state the result of its execu¬ 
tion. It was fully executed in 1803; and in 
1804, a decree was made, and the court was 
petitioned to confirm it. Exceptions were taken 
as usual. Much and solemn argument was held, 
and I will venture to say, from what I know of 
that couit, the case was most learnedly and 
plentifully debated. In 1808 the matter was 
deemed ripe for a decision, and since that time 
it has, to use the technical, but significant ex¬ 
pression, stood over for judgment. For ten 
years it has awaited this final issue; and during 
the last four years it has stood at the head of 
the Lord Chancellor’s paper, first among the 
causes waiting for judgment-}-. Now, in the 

Have you found the expenses heavy ?—Oh, good 
God, I have wished myself out of the world a thou¬ 
sand times since I have got into it; it has entirely 
ruined me; 1 had a nice business, which brought me 
in four or five hundred a-ycar, which it has ruined; 
and 1 have now a wife and family. 

To Mr. Wilmington.] Have you suffered any 
thing in this court ?—My heart is almost broken; 
indeed my nerves are so shook by the losses I have 
sustained by this proceeding, that 1 scarcely know 
what I am speaking of, and 1 have a wife and eight 
children ; it is the most grievous thing to me I have 
ever known ; l was a churchwarden only two years. 

To Mr. Collins.] What have you found the court 
of Chancery to be ?—It has cost me about 500/. 
and I am afraid I do not know the worst of it 
yet; I suppose the other party will bring in a bill 
against us. 

To Mr. Walts.] By whose desire did you institute 
the proceedings ?—By an order of the vestry, dated 
24th April, 1804, to the following effect: “ At a 
vestry duly called and held, we whose names are 
hereunto signed, do order and authorize the church¬ 
wardens to call upon the occupiers of the church 
lands, and every other person whom it might con¬ 
cern, for payment of the rents aud arrears thereof, 
and on nonpayment, to sue any person or persons 
for the said tents and arrears thereof; and also to' 
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language of the profession, “ this is my ease.** 
If any one tells me that the statute of charitable 
uses affords a remedy, I answer that the grossest 
abuses being everywhere notorious, the remedy 
has only thrice been resorted to for above half 
a century, and only once within the last thirty 
years; and I bid him look at the fate of that 
one attempt to obtain justice. I trust that the 
time is now come when parliament will adopt 
the only measure which can secure a real, effec¬ 
tual investigation of all charitable abuses. For 
this purpose it is absolutely necessary, that able 
and active men of business, chiefly lawyers, 
should be engaged to devote their whole time 
to the inquiry. They must be persons not only 
of incorruptible integrity, but or a stem dispo¬ 
sition, ana inaccessible to the cajolery which 
oftentimes shuts the eyes of those whom grosser 
arts would assail in vain. They must be easy 
of approach to all accusers—never closing their 
ears to suggestion or information, because it 
may proceed from spiteful or malicious mo¬ 
tives, or may denounce abuses too enormous to 
be credible, or accuse parties too exalted to be 
suspected—not even rejecting the aid of in¬ 
formers who may withhold their names, as well 
aware that their office is to investigate and not 
to judge, and that anonymous, or interested, 
or malignant sources may supply the clue to 
ide inquiry; in a word, their propensity must 
to suspect abuses, and lean towards tracing 

request of the trustees of the church lands, or any 
other person, to produce to them all deeds and wri¬ 
tings relative thereto for their information; and 
further, to prosecute any suits, to the maintaining 
and re-establishing the charity and rights of this 
town ; and we hereby authorize and empower the 
said churchwardens to reimburse themselves all costs 
and expenses attending this business aforesaid by 
rates. As witness our hands this 24th of April, 
1804,” Signed by fourteen principal inhabitants of 
the town. This was a meeting held after many dif¬ 
ferent vestries had been called on the subject. The 
reason of this was, that Mr. Phillips, the vicar, pro¬ 
mised to meet the vestry three weeks before ou that 
day; and instead of his coming, he sent a note by 
his curate, Mr. Tomkins, to say, the gentlemen that 
had any books, deeds or writings relative to the cha¬ 
rities, were to withhold them ; and if the town and 
churchwardens were not satisfied, there was a court 
to apply to. 

Is it, according to your estimate, estates, some in 
hand, and some on leases, to the amount of up¬ 
wards of 2000/. a-year, that ought to he applied to 
four charitable purposes in Yeovil ?—Yes, I know 
the property well; I have been over it and seen it 
several times, and I have no doubt of that being 
about the valuation, was it not leased out, or more. 

How came you to be so much money out of pocket, 
and that you have not reimbursed yourself out of 
the rate ?—Many of the trustees would not pay a 
farthing. 

Have you any means of reimbursing yourself?— 
Only by the court of Chancery; the parish is in our 
debt about 523/., as on the church book. 

Have you ever levied a rate for it ? — They will not 
grant any thing. 
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them; their principle must be, that ho man who 
complains of an evil is to be disregarded, be his 
apparent motives what they may. It is only by 
such persons that this measure can be well car¬ 
ried into execution; and I consider the peculiar 
excellence of its mechanism to consist in die 
divisibility of the board. The eight acting 
commissioners are to be separated into four 
bodies of two each, who move from place to 
place through the country, and carry on their 
inquiries at the same time. Thus it becomes 
hardly possible to appoint mere Cyphers, as 
each individual will be called upon to act almost 
alone; it becomes equally difficult to waste 
time in debates of a board, where all can talk 
and nothing may be done; it becomes certain 
that a rivalry will exist among the different 
bodies, whicn shall detect most abuses or ne¬ 
glects ; and even if each body were only to do 
as much as the large boards usually named for 
such inquiries, four times more business would 
be transacted in the same space of time by their 
multiplication. I confess, that I am very san¬ 
guine in my expectation of the benefits to be 
derived from this part of the measure; I con¬ 
sider it as a contrivance of eminent utility and of 
universal application ; and I trust that no new 
board will ever henceforth be created without 
the adoption of this principle.—I have already 
detained the house much longer than I could 
have wished, but in justice to individuals whose 

Do you mean to say, that you have been ousted 
of your places as churchwarden by the opposite 
party, in consequence, as you represent, of having 
taken part in these inquiries, they being in posses¬ 
sion of the offices, refuse to levy a rate to reimburse 
you ?—Yes. 

Might you not have brought your action against 
your successors of the parish generally ?—Yes, but 
whatcau we do; we have no money to go to law 
with, we have spent so much already. 

Do you mean to represent, that having found the 
court of Chancery so expensive, you were unwilling 
to go to further expense ?—We cannot go further ; 
we have dropped every thing. There was a man 
who promised to pay his share, amounting to 501. 
of that 500/. ; I went to law with him; it came on 
at the last assizes, and it cost me nearly 200/. 

Did you recover the 50/. ?—No, they said it could 
not be done, because it was not out of Chancery. 

How much has it cost you altogether for your 
proceedings in Chancery and at law ?—About 1200/., 
besides our trouble and travelling expenses, and 
about 200/. at the assizes the other day. 

For this 1400/. and upwards, what have you gain¬ 
ed for the charity ?—It is almost as bad as ever it 
was. There is little or no difference, and we sup¬ 
pose, have got our opponents to pay likewise. 

How long have you been in the court of Chan¬ 
cery ?—Ever since 1805; it is complete ruination ; 
it is worse now than ever it was, as the attorney em¬ 
ployed is dead. 

Is the case heard, and dees it stand for judgment ? 
is it ready to be decided ?— It is in no state-at sj), ■ 
that we know of; it is not two pence better tbfcn it 
was at first.” 
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characters may seem to be aspersed, I cannot ’ 
Conclude without observing, that many abuses 
exist without blame being imputable to any one. 
Neglects may be handed down as it were from 
father to son, until the right course of admini¬ 
stration is forgotten. A person may hold funds 
as his own which some remoter ancestor divert¬ 
ed from their proper object, and for many years 
the existence of the misappropriation may have 
been unsuspected. Trusts are everywhere 
found defeated by their originally imperfect 
construction; most commonly by defective 
powers of appointment where vacancies arise. 
And cases have come before the committee, 
where those who were bound to make pay¬ 
ments could find nobody entitled to receive, so 
that they were obliged to keep the money in 
their own hands. My decided opinion is, that 
a great majority of the abuses discovered will 
be found to consist of these classes, and to re¬ 
flect no blame on any one, except perhaps the 
original founders of the charity, who may have 
been negligent, or their immediate successors, 
who may have begun the abuses that time has 
both perpetuated and made innocent by con¬ 
cealing their origin.—It is impossible for me to 
close these remarks without expressing the ex¬ 
traordinary gratification which I feel, in ob¬ 
serving how amply the poor of this country 
have m all ages been endowed by the pious 
munificence of individuals. It is with unspeak¬ 
able delight that I contemplate the rich gifts 
that have been bestowed—the honest zeal dis¬ 


played by private persons for the benefit of their 
fellow-creatures. When we inquire from whence 
proceeded these magnificent endowments, we 
generally find that it is not from the public po¬ 
licy, nor the bounty of those who in their day 
possessing princely revenues, were anxious to 
devote a portion of them for the benefit of man¬ 
kind—not from those, who, having amassed 
vast fortunes by public employment, were de¬ 
sirous to repay in charity a little of what 
they had thus levied upon the state. It is far 
more frequently some obscure personage—some 
tradesman of humble birth—who, grateful for 
the education which had enabled him to acquire 
his wealth through honest industry, turned a 
portion of it from the claims of nearer connec¬ 
tions to enable other helpless creatures in cir¬ 
cumstances like his own, to meet the struggles 
he himself had undergone. In the history of 
this country, public or domestic, I know of no 
feature more touching than this, unless, per¬ 
haps, it be the yet more affecting sight of those 
wno every day Before our eyes are seen devot¬ 
ing their fortunes, their time, their labour, their 
health, to offices of benevolence and mercy. 
How many persons do I myself know, to whom 
it is only necessary to say—there are men with¬ 
out employment—children uneducated—suf¬ 
ferers in prison—victims of disease—wretches 
piqjng in want—and straightway they will 
abandon all other pursuits, as if they themselves 
had not large families to provide for, and toil 


for days and for nights, stolen from their own 
most necessary avocations, to feed die hungry* 
clothe the naked, and shed upon the children 
of the poor that inestimable blessing of educa¬ 
tion, which alone gave themselves tne wish and 
the power to relieve their fellow-men! I survey 
this picture with inexpressible pleasure, and the 
rather because it is a glory peculiar to England. 
She has the more cause to be proud of it, that 
it is the legitimate fruit of her free constitution. 
Where tyrants bear sway, palaces may arise to 
lodge the poor, and hospitals may be the most 
magnificent ornaments of the seat of power. 
But though fair to the eye, and useful to some 
classes, their foundations are laid in the suffer¬ 
ing of others. They are supported, not by pri¬ 
vate beneficence, which renders a pleasure to 
the giver as well as a comfort to him who re¬ 
ceives; but by the hard-won earnings of the 
poor, wrung from their wants, and frequently 
by the preposterous imposts levied upon tHeir 
vices. While the rulers of any people withhold 
from them the enjoyment of their most sacred 
rights,—a voice in the management of their 
own affairs—they must continue strangers to 
those noble sentiments—that honest elevation 
of purpose, which distinguishes freemen, teaches 
them to look beyond the sphere of personal 
interest, makes their hearts beat high, and 
stretches out their arms for the glory and the 
advantage of their country. There is no more 
degrading effect of despotism than that it blunts 
the charitable fee!' igs of our nature, rendering 
men suspicious and selfish, and forgetful that 
they have a country*. Happily for England, 
she has still a people capable of higher things. 
But I have been led away from my purpose, 
which was only to express my admiration of 
those humane individuals, wnose conduct I 
have so Jong witnessed—of whom if I have 
spoken very warmly, it is because I feel much 
more for them than I can describe—and whose 
deserts are indeed far, far above any praise that 
language cah bestow. ( Hear , hear , hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh said, that after the speech, 
so interesting and so full of information, which 
the house had heard from the hon. and learned 
gentleman, he should not long occupy their at¬ 
tention. His speech had been in the first place 
directed to national education, and, secondly, to 
what was the particular object of the bill. The 
latter subject was that*to which attention was 
drawn, because it was rather their business at 
present to consider the state of charitable funds, 
than to enter on any other part of the question. 
Notwithstanding the statute of Elizabeth, there 

• The poet Gray observes, that “ To a native of 
free and happy governments his country is always 
dear i 

“ He loves his old hereditary trees.” (Cowley.) 
While the subject of a tyrant has no country i he is 
therefore selfish and base-miuded; he has no family, 
no posterity, no desire of fame; or, if he has, of one 
that turns not on its proper object.”—Works, by, 
Mason, *. 9. p. 62. 
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had been greater abuses in former times than at 
present: but the natural tendency of all institu¬ 
tions towards abuse, required specific remedies 
to be applied from time to time. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had insinuated, that much 
injury arose from the delay of decisions in the 
Court of Chancery. In that court it was well 
known that decisions were founded upon the 
spirit of equity, as well as upon the precedents 
in _ similar cases; and a power of deciding 
quickly, and a power of deciding at the same 
time equitably, were two great desiderata that 
seemed hitherto undiscovered. All that the hon. 
and learned gentleman had proposed was a com¬ 
mission of inquiry, and a report upon the ma¬ 
nagement of institutions for education. He pro¬ 
tested, therefore, against the introduction, in 
making such a motion, of invidious complaints 
against the Court of Chancery; for after all 
that parliament could do, recourse must be had 
to that court. The hon. and learned gentleman 
could not propose that the commissioners should 
of themselves decide in all cases of abuse. He 
went along with him in thinking that a com¬ 
mission would do great good. They would do 
good, in the first place, by calling the attention 
of parliament to the management of^unds for 
education. Individuals who were interested 
must be impelled to diligent inquiry and active 
vigilance, by the knowledge that the disposal 
of the charities which they superintended was 
under the consideration of parliament. The 
nature and die amount of the funds would thus 
be ascertained and directed to their proper ob¬ 
ject. He agreed with the hon. and learned gen- 
deman in thinking that those funds were, in some 
respects, public property; at least they were 
public property so far as that the law's ought to 
attend to the management of them; but as they 
must have been appropriated to specific objects 
by the original founders, they ought not to be 
diverted from those objects. (Hear, hear, from 
Mr. Brougham.) If the proposed commission 
should not be modified differently from its 
original intention, as he had understood it, he 
could not give it his support. It was not in any 
view similar to the naval inquiry instituted by 
Lord St. Vincent. He thought it was much 
more similar to the inquiry into the administra¬ 
tion of education in Ireland, and ought to be 
similarly conducted. In 1806, commissioners 
had been appointed to inquire, into that subject. 
Of those, six had been named by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and five by the Corporation of Cha¬ 
ritable Donations. They had taken a longtime 
to bring their investigations to a conclusion ; for 
it was not till 1813 that a bill had been intro¬ 
duced into the house to regulate the charities 
which they had been appointed to inquire into. 
He believed that great good could not have 
been done in a shorter period. That, therefore, 
was a valuable precedent. When the house 
should have an account of the funds appropriated 
to education, they could then legislate for the 
application of them, better than if they insti- 
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tuted an inquiry and a remedy at the same rim ** 
Notwithstanding the enactments of the statute 
of Elizabeth, those inquiries were not to be 
rashly taken up; for, as they could not be con¬ 
cluded in a short period, they could not be con¬ 
ducted without considerable expense. He should 
suggest, too, that according to the precedent 
which he had mentioned, men of rank and con¬ 
sideration ought to be named in the commission. 
The six named by the Lord Lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land had been persons of considerable im¬ 
portance in the country, and the five named by 
the Corporation of Charitable Donations had 
been distinguished as men of eminence. But, 
much more ought this to be the case in a coun¬ 
try where the charities were more numerous, 
wnere the funds were much richer, and where 
the difficulties of every kind to be encountered 
were much greater. A certain proportion of 
the commissioners ought, therefore, to be per¬ 
sons of great station, who, although they should 
not go into the laborious part of the investiga¬ 
tion, could yet be aiding and assisting by, their 
counsel ana authority. If the- commissioners 
were persons unknown to the public, it.could 
not be expected that their investigations would 
be Successful, or their report satisfactory. They 
should, therefore, be partly persons of rank and 
station, such as he had described, and partly 
persons who could give the ministerial labours 
required. He wished the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman had mentioned those who were to re¬ 
ceive remuneration. He begged leave to say 
on this point, that it were better that they should 
come to parliament and receive pay dunng their 
labour, as the remuneration could, in that case, 
be proportioned to their trouble. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had named looo/.; but, 
as they would have to go into various parts of 
the country, their expenses must be added to 
any allowance of that kind. Upon these views 
of the subject, he should feel great gratification 
in supporting the bill. The better mode of pro¬ 
ceeding, he thought, was to have the bill 
printed, and to defer all further proceedings 
till after the holydays. He had only further to 
say, that as the universities and great schools, 
which were always in the eye of the public, had 
been excepted from the operation of this bill, 
the Charter-house ought also to be excepted. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had himself 
borne testimony to the good management of that 
school. It ought, therefore, to be excepted, on 
the same principle on which Winchester and 
every other great school had been excepted. 

Mr. Brougham said, he intended no insinua¬ 
tion against the Court of Chancery, but had only 
expressed his wish, that as much delay would, 
necessarily occur, a receiver should be appoint¬ 
ed upon tne filing of a bill, in order to. prevent 
further dilapidation in the funds. A second 
point on which he had been misapprehended,. 
was that of giving a power to the commisaioqgrs. 
to file a bill. It aid pot require any, act of 
parliament to empower a person to file a bill j. 
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but, without such a power they would be 
Kahh» to expenses. He willingly acceded to 
the proposal to print the bill, ana to defer fur¬ 
ther proceedings till after the holydays. 

Mr. Leslie Foster made some observations 
on the commission of the same kind in Ireland, 
and remarked that in filing a bill in Chancery, it 
would give a great advantage to a person that 
he had a substantial interest in the management 
of the funds. 

Mr. F. Robinson proposed that Harrow school 
should be excepted. A bill had been hied in 
Chancery against the managers of that school 
eight years ago, and the late Master of the Rolls 
had completely confirmed the whole system 
upon which it was conducted. 

Mr. Brougham thought it was most unrea¬ 
sonable in itself, and destructive of the whole 
object of such a measure, that one gentleman 
should except one school, another some other 
school, and so leave the bill to operate only as 
to schools for which no member could say any 
thing. If Harrow school were so well managed, 
this bill could bear no hostility towards it. 

Mr. Peel contended, that Harrow school 
ought to be excepted, as the Master of the Rolls 
had decided that it was conducted according to 
the will and intentions of Mr. Lyon, its founder. 

Mr. Abereromby said, that if Harrow school 
should be exceptea, every school that happened 
to have been in Chancery ought to be excepted. 
It was no proof that no inquiry ought now to 
be instituted into the management of a school, 
that it had been well managed s, 10, or 20 
years ago. It was not becoming in any school 
to claim exemption; because, if there was 
nothing wrong, inquiry could do them no injury. 
On the same principle every school ought to 
be exempted, unless there should be a specific 
ground of suspicion. The commissioners ought 
to inquire into all charities, otherwise the ob¬ 
ject of their appointment could not be effected. 
The noble lord had divided the subject into two 
parts—the inquiry, and the remedy. He must 
express his hope, that the only remedy was not 
to be found in the Court of Chancery. His 
hon. and learned friend had not represented 
those charities as public property, any farther 
than they were intended by their founders. If 
the commission consisted of persons who should 
take no active part in the investigation, it re¬ 
quired no spirit of prophecy to foresee the re¬ 
sult. On the contrary, they ought to be persons 
who would be most persevering in the discharge 
of a difficult duty. They ought to anticipate 
every opposition from those who knew every 
branch of the subject, who were interested in 
the present system, and who would naturally 
resist any improvement. They ought to be per¬ 
sons of integrity, activity, and of no other 
occupation. The noble lord, by some of his 
observations, seemed to hint that they, ought 
to be gentlemen at the bar. Those gentlemen 
were, m his apprehension, the most unfit of 
any; they had professional duties to occupy 
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i theip, and compared with which they must 
consider any other employment as secondary. 
Another class recommended by the noble lord 
were persons of the greatest respectability, and 
of high rank. The propriety of appointing an 
ornamental class of this description he could 
not perceive. Let them be persons of charac¬ 
ter, talents, and reputation; but he could not 
conceive the good of appointing men of high 
rank: nay, he believed it would be detrimental, 
because those ornamental commissioners, if not 
active in the inquiry, must retard the purposes 
of the commissioh. They must be persons to 
go into the country, and to investigate the wills 
or deeds by which charities were founded, as 
well as the manner in which they were managed. 
High rank could be of no advantage then; and 
if legal advice were necessary, the learned 
member opposite (the Attorney-general) would 
be the proper person. But, above all, he hoped 
provincial barristers would be excepted. The 
house and the country were much indebted to 
his hon. and learned friend for having applied 
his great talents to this subject, and for the lucid 
statement he had given this night. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 

The hause went then into a committee oh 
' the bill. 

Mr. Robinson proposed an amendment to the 
clause, excepting from the operation of the bill, 
the schools of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
and the Charter-house, for the purpose of ad¬ 
ding that of Harrow. 

Mr. Brougham protested against adding any 
further to the number of exceptions. If this 
mode of proceeding were to be adopted, the 
bill ought to be entitled, not a bill to promote 
but to exempt from inquiry. 

Mr. Mills said, that if the proposition for ex¬ 
empting Harrow were adopted, he should feel 
himself justified in proposing the exemption of 
Rugby. 

Mr. Harvey said, that if Harrow and Rugby 
were exempted, he should propose the exemp¬ 
tion of the free school at Norwich. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Bennet thought that the free school of 
Shrewsbury was equally entitled to exemption. 

(A laugh.) 

Sir M. IV. Ridley felt satisfied that the free 
school of Newcastle had strong claims on the 
consideration of the committee. It had pro¬ 
duced many great men,-among whom he might 
number the present Lord Chancellor and nis 
brother. (A laugh.) 

Lord Castlereagh wished the question to be 
met fairly upon its own merits. It appeared to 
him that there was sufficient reason for except-' 
ing Harrow, and he had no objection to include 
Rugby; but beyond' Rugby he could not con¬ 
sent to go. (A laugh.) 

The committee then divided. 

For the exemption of Harrow . so 

Against it.53 

The house then resumed, and, on the motion 
of Mr. Brougham , an instruction was given to 
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the Committee, to extend their inquiries 1 to 
Scotland. 

Scotch Burghs Bill.] This bill was order¬ 
ed to be read a second time on this day three 
months. 

Contagious Fever in Ireland.] Sir J. 
Newport presented the report of the committee 
on this subject.—It represented, that the origin 
and progress of the disease were generally as¬ 
cribed to the privations under which the lower 
orders had suffered so severely for some time 
past, and to the crowds of wretched mendi¬ 
cants by whom the country had been traversed 
in all directions.—The mortality had been much 
greater among the higher ranks of society, whom 
the disease had attacked, than in the labouring 
classes; and the physicians and other medical 
attendants, as well as the clergy of different de¬ 
nominations, had felt its destructive force in 
much more than an ordinary proportion, as the 
discharge of duty, uniting with the claims of 
humanity, exposed them peculiarly to its visita¬ 
tion.—‘The disease was now generally on the 
decline, but it had frequently abated for a time 
to break out with renewed violence.—The com¬ 
mittee therefore recommend, that a greater num¬ 
ber of Fever Hospitals should be established, and 
observe, “ that it is highly desirable that some i 
exemptions from the Hearth and Window taxes 
should be granted to lodging-houses, under cer¬ 
tain regulations, so calculated as to secure the 
benefit of such exemptions to the persons who 
lodge therein.” 

Adjournment of the House.] On the mo¬ 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer , the 
house adjourned from this day till Wednesday, 
the 13th instant, for the Whitsun holydays. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday , May 13. 

Cotton Factories.] Lord Kenyon inti¬ 
mated, that certain noble lords, who wished to 
be present when this bill came under considera¬ 
tion, could not attend on Monday next. He 
therefore moved that the bill be re-committed 
on Tuesday. 

The Earl of Lauderdale repeated what he had 
formerly stated, that in consequence of the great 
importance of the subject, it would be impos¬ 
sible for their lordships to avoid going into the 
consideration of the measnre to the fullest ex¬ 
tent. 

Lord Holland said, he held in his hand two 
petitions against this bill. They had been in¬ 
trusted to him to present, though, from the view 
which he had taken of the subject, he disap¬ 
proved of their prayer, namely, that the bill 
should not pass. The petitions were from 
Mansfield, near Nottingham, and Teesdale, in 
Derbyshire. They stated, that the children in 
the factories were generally in good health, and 
that they were never overworked; that the prin¬ 
ciple on which they were engaged applied to 
other manufactories a9 well as the cotton; and 


that if the bill passed* it would ruin the petu 
tioners, ■ •. 

The petitions were ordered to be referred to 
the committee on the bill. 

Marriage of the Duke of Kent.] The 
Earl of Liverpool brought down the following 
message from the Prince-Regent. 

“ George, P. R. ' 

“ The Prince Regent, acting in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, thinks it right to 
acquaint the house of lords, that he has given 
the royal consent to a marriage between his royal 
highness the duke of Kent, and her serene high¬ 
ness Mary Louisa Victoria, widow of the late 
prince of Leiningen, and sister of the reigning 
duke of Saxe Cobourg of Saalfeld, and of fan 
royal highness Leopold George Frederick priix^ 
of Cobourg of Saalfeld.—His Royal Highness 
is persuaded that this alliance cannot but be ac¬ 
ceptable to his Majesty’s faithful subjects; and 
he has the fullest reliance on the concurrence 
and assistance of the house of lords in enabling 
him to make a suitable and proper provision 
with a view to the said marriage.—G. P. R.” 

The Earl of Liverpool gave notice, that he 
would propose the consideration of this mes¬ 
sage to-morrow. 
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Wednesday , May 13. 

Copyright Bill.] Mr. Smyth presented a 
petition from Trinity College, Dublin, against’ 
this bill. He presented it because the hon. mem* 
ber for that university wa 9 necessarily absent.— 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

Marriage Act.] Dr. Phillimore moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend certain parts of 
an act passed in the 26th of Geo. II. commonly 
called the marriage act. His object was, fjrst, to 
enact, that in all cases where the marriage of any 
person under the age of 21 years should nave been 
solemnized by licence, without the previous con¬ 
sent required in the said act of the 26th Geo. II. if 
no suit should havebeen instituted for the purpose 
of annulling or setting aside the same before the 
party or parties should have attained the age of 
21 years, or within one year after the party or 
parties so married had attained the age of 21 
years, such marriage should be good and valid 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever.—Se¬ 
condly, that all marriages where either of the 

E arties (not being a widower or widow) should 
e under the age of 21 years, which should bp 
solemnized under a publication of banns made 
in any other church or chapel than in the parish 
church or public chapel of or belonging to the 
parish or chapelry within which the usual place 
of abode of one of the parties about to be mar¬ 
ried should bond fide have been for 14 days im¬ 
mediately preceding the publication of such 
banns, should be absolutely null and void. Pro¬ 
vided nevertheless, that if no suit should have * 
been instituted for the purpose of annulling of 
setting aside any marriage so solemnized before 
the party or parties so married should have at- 
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tained the age of si years, within one year after 
the party or patties so married should hare at¬ 
tained the age of 21 years, such marriage should 
be good and valid.-—Thirdly, that the btll should 
extend only to that part of die kingdom called 
England.—Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Welch Judicature.] Mr. Jones moved for 
leave to bring in a bill “ to alter and correct the 
practice of tne several courts of great sessions 
m Wales, and to amend the laws relating to the 
same.” His object was, 1 st, to enact, that wit¬ 
nesses residing out of the jurisdiction of the 
courts of great sessions might be summoned by 
writs of subpoena ad testificandum , and of sub¬ 
poena duces tecum , issued from the court of King’s 
Bench. Provided always,that no person should 
be compelled to appear, in obedience to such 
writs, in any cause depending in the chancery 
of any of the said courts of great sessions (ex¬ 
cepting upon any issue directed by such court 
of chancery to be tried by the court of common 
law in any of the courts of great sessions.)— 
idly, that m all actions upon tne case for words, 
action of debt, trespass on the case, assault and 
battery, or other personal action, and all transi¬ 
tory actions, which should be brought in any of 
his Majesty’s courts of record out of the principa¬ 
lity of Wales, and the debt or damages found by 
the jury should not amount to the sum of 
and it should appear upon the evidence given on 
the trial, that the cause of action arose in the 
principality, and that the defendant was resident 
in the dominion of Wales at the time of the 
service of any writ or other mesne process served 
on him in such actions, and it should be so tes¬ 
tified under the hand of the judge who tried 
such cause, upon the back of the record of nisi 
prius (on such facts being suggested on the re¬ 
cord or judgment-roll) a judgment of nonsuit 
should be entered thereon against the plaintiff, 
and the plaintiff should pay to the defendant in 
such action his costs of suit, and the defendant 
should have like remedy to recover the same, 
aB in the case of a verdict given for the defendant 
in such action; and in tne taxation of all costs 
allowed and given to the defendant, the proper 
officer should allow to the plaintiff out of the 
defendant’s costs the full sum given by the ver¬ 
dict to the plaintiff for his debt or damages, and 
although no judgment should be entered tor the 
plaintiff upon such verdict, yet nevertheless such 
verdict, without any judgment entered thereon, 
should be an effectual bar to any action com¬ 
menced in any court Whatsoever, by the plain, 
tiff for the same. Provided always, that no 
person should be precluded from commencing 
and carrying on any action, against any defen¬ 
dant so resident in tne dominion of Wales, and 
from trying the same at the assizes at the nearest 
English county to that part of W^les in which 
the cause of action should be \?A to.aijse, and 
obtaining full costs in such actifet, if the. jftdge 
before whom the cause shpold be -tried should 
certify on the back of the Ayrodr that jWCitle 
or Freehold of Land was^tpsny in question, or 
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that such cause was proper to be tried in such 
English county.—sdty, that for better prevent¬ 
ing vexatious delays and Expense, no writ of 
certiorari should be allowed to remove any ac¬ 
tion, or other proceeding at law*, commenced 
in any of the courts of great sessions, unless it 
be duly proved upon oral, that the party suing 
forth tne same had given days notice 

thereof in writing to the other party concerned 
in the action, or other proceeding sought to 
be removed, and unless the party so applying 
or suing forth such writ should, upon oath, shew 
to the court in which application should be 
made, sufficient cause for issuing such writ, and. 
so that the party therein concerned might have 
an opportunity to shew cause, if he should So 
think fit, against issuing or granting such cer¬ 
tiorari i and that the costs of such application 
be in the discretion of the court wherein the 
application should be made for such certiorari .— 
4thly, that the fees to be paid on any fine or 
recovery levied or suffered at the several courts 
of great sessions, and the amount of king’s 
silver to be paid thereon, should be in the same 
proportion as the fees and king’s silver now 
payable on fines and recoveries levied and suf¬ 
fered in his Majesty’s courts of common pleas 
at Westminster, and should not exceed the 
same. Provided always, that in every case 
where such fees and king’s silver are now pay¬ 
able to any person duly authorized to receive 
and compound for the same, under any patent, 
the same sum as is now demandable and paya¬ 
ble under such patent should be paid during the 
term thereby granted.—5thly, that fines which 
can now be levied in the courts of great sessions 
twice only in the year, might be levied four times, 
as in England.—6tilly, that securities should 
be taken for money paid into court; such secu¬ 
rity to be given by a bond, binding every officer 
of the court, together with two or more suffi¬ 
cient sureties, in such penal sum as to the 
justices should seem proper, for duly account¬ 
ing for the money so paid.—7thly, that his Ma¬ 
jesty and his successors should be impowered 
to settle salaries on the respective judges of 
the courts of great sessions, in the like man¬ 
ner as his Majesty and his successors are im¬ 
powered by the act of the si Geo. III. c. 10 . 
to settle salaries on the judges of England. 
Provided always, that no salary to be settled 
on any judge of the -said courts should exceed 
the sum of for the life of any chief 

justice of Chester, or the sum of 
for the life of any other chief justice of any. 
other of the said courts; or the sum of 
for the life of any other judge of such courts.— 

* The ordinary original writ* or process of' the 
king’* courts at Westminster do not run into the pi io- 
cipality of Wales, though process of execution docs : 
as do also all prerogative writs, as writ# of certiorari ,' 
quo minus, mandamus, and the like. 

, But, in Penry o. Jones (1 Dong. 21*.), it waa/ 
'held, that a latitat from the King’s Bench runs iota 
Walts. 
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athly, and lastly, that no person should be 
compellable to serve On any petit jury, at any 
court of great sessions, unless he possessed 
an estate or freehold of the clear yearly value 
of . or upwards, or any chattel 

estate for the term of any life or lives,'or for the 
term of 99 years from the commencement of 
such chattel estate, of the clear yearly value 
of .—The hon. member 

observed, that it would, perhaps, be better to 
alter the whole system; but the committee 
which sat on this subject in the last session (See 
Vol. I. pp. 786—1761) had not thought so, 
believing that, by some proper alterations, be¬ 
nefits -might be derived from the separate juris¬ 
diction. The present system had existed from 
the time of Henry VIII. and in part, from the 
time of the conquest of Wales by Edward I. 
He should thei efore content himself with pro¬ 
posing the alterations he had mentioned, which, 
if carried into effect, would be very advantage¬ 
ous to the Principality. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Breach of Privilege.] Mr. Wynn rose, in 
pursuance of his notice, and moved “ that an 
humble addiess be presented to his royal high¬ 
ness the Prince Regent, playing that he will 
ive directions that Thomas Ferguson, who 
ath been guilty of a corrupt attempt to subvert 
the freedom and independence of" election, and 
a high breach of the privileges of the house, be 
removed from the office of" Surveyor of Taxes 
for the county of Lanark.” The hon. and 
learned gentleman then cited a variety of cases 
where individuals, interfering improperly in the 
election of a member of parliament, were re¬ 
moved fiom their offices, in consequence of ad¬ 
dresses from the house. He next quoted the 
acts of 5 and 6 William and Mary, 12 and 13 
of William III. and 22 Geo. III. which pro¬ 
hibit, under severe penalties, any commissioner 
or officer employed in collecting or managing 
the duties of excise, customs, stamps, salt, or 
houses or windows, or any person concerned in 
the post-office, or in the conveying of mails, 
from interfering in the election of" members of 
parliament.—He said, lie was aware that it must 
be painful to the feeliDgs of members to inflict 
additional punishment upon the individual who 
had offended; but the house must look to the 
circumstances of the case, to precedents, and 
to their dignity. The case in 1809, which had 
been referred to by an hon. baronet (Sir F. Bur- 
dett) on a former night, did not form a prece¬ 
dent for the present case; for there the house 
did not go into the question, and of course gave 
no decision upon it. But here they had decided, 
that a gross attempt at corruption, and a viola¬ 
tion of the privileges of parliament had been 
committed. 

Sir F. Burdett rose and moved, that the Pe¬ 
tition, praying for a Reform of Parliament, pre¬ 
sented on the 6th of May 1793 by Mr. (now 
E4rl) Grey, from the Society of the Friends of 
the People, be read. 
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Mr. Wynn said, he would not oppose this 
proposition, but he begged to observe, that die 
mere circumstance of a petition being allowed 
to lie on the table, involved no acknowledgment 
on the part of the house of the truth of its alle¬ 
gations. - ' 

The clerk then read the Petition.—It stated* 
among other matters, “ that 84 individuals do 
by their own immediate authority send 157 of 
your hon. members to parliament. And this 
your petitioners are ready, if" the feet be dis T 
puted, to prove, and to name the members and 
the patrons.—That in addition to the 157 hon. 
members above mentioned, 150 more, making in 
the whole 307, are returned to your hon. house, 
not by the collective voice of those whom they 
appear to represent, but by the recommendation 
of 70 powerful individuals, added to the 8* 
before mentioned, and making the total number 
of patrons altogether only 154, who return a 
decided majority of your hon. house.” 

Sir F. Burdett then moved, that tht^Resolutioh 
ol the 1 8th of April, 1793, relating to the Great 
Grimsby election, be read. 

The Clerk read the Resolution, as follows: 
“ Resolved, that it appears to this committee, 
that the hon. W. W. Pole was, by his agent, 
guilty of bribery at the last election of members 
to serve in this present parliament for the bo¬ 
rough of Great Grimsby in the county of" Lin¬ 
coln.” 

Sir F. Burdett said, these documents needed 
no comment. He had desired to have them read 
merely to shew the gross injustice of adopting 
any farther proceedings against Mr. Ferguson, 
when cases of a much more heinous nature had 
been suffered to pass with impunity. 

Mr. S. Bourne observed, that cases of this 
nature must stand on their particular circum¬ 
stances. Ferguson had been brought before the 
house, and treated with as much severity as the 
house had power to inflict on him in their own 
way of proceeding. He had been committed 
to the custody of the sergeant-at-arms, which 
must involve him in considerable expense. He 
had been subsequently sent to the most ignomi¬ 
nious gaol in the kingdom. He had, therefore, 
been severely punished; yet it was now pro¬ 
posed to remove him from his employment and 
means of living. He had no desire to excuse or 
palliate Ferguson’s offence; yet, if information 
of circumstances of a criminal nature were ob¬ 
tained from an individual by interrogatories, 
while he was not cautioned or guarded against 
the consequences, he thought the house ought 
to act widi moderation, let the crime be wnat 
it might. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that parliament had 
recognized the offence to be a very heinous ono, 
and it was, in fact, one of considerable guilt. 
Ferguson had, he believed, other sources of 
emolument than that arising from die office of 
surveyor of taxes. .... , _ 

Mr. Denis Browne said, that as the in¬ 
dividual had been already imprisoned, he 
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might be supposed to have been sufficiently 
punished. 

Mr. Jones observed, that Ferguson had an- 
sweied such questions as vvcie put to him, and 
yet he was to be punished by taking away the 
means of subsistence fiom him. He undn stood 
that he derived Ins whole subiistcnce front being 
suiveyor oi taxes, ( Cues cf no, no.) But he 
had another objection to this mode of piocecd- 
ing, n.mieiy, that it would be taking away the 
benefitof the tii.d by juiy. (Hear, hear. In nr.) 
If Feign.'.on weu convicti d under an act of par- 
iianierit, lie would be duel m d incapable oi hold¬ 
ing any ofhee undci the ciown. But what did 
the house do to lum ? They first cxti acted from 
him a conf.M.ion of guilt, and pum.,hed him by 
sending Jnm to Newgate, and then they pur¬ 
posed to puniih him a second time, by depi ivmg 
him of his office. {'Hear, hear). 

Mr. Methuen thought that l'ciguson had been 
aheady sufficiently punished, and that any fur¬ 
ther punishment would amount to persecution. 

Mr. Lyttelton believed th.it the house would 
not suspect him of being inclined to favoui 
bnbciy and con option. lie could not, however, 
vote in favour of the motion. lle thought that, 
any further proceeding would be, on all grounds, 
extremely objectionable. If the hon. member 
meant to ground on his motion any geneial mea¬ 
sure, tlicie might be some gie.iter teason foi 
supposing it, than if, when he had sport Ins 
wiath upon Feigvson, he took no fuither pio- 
cceding. But he had not mentioned any geneial 
result whatever, and thereto:e lie could not con¬ 
cur in his motion. 

Lord Folkestone fully agreed with those who 
had stated, that the great offcndeis ought to 
have been punished ; hut he could not come to 
the conclusion, that the smaller one ought now 
to be pcimittid to escape. If the house did 
not sanction the motion, they would maik their 
approbation of all poisons in similar situations 
who employed their means to influence votes at 
elections. 

Loid Bnn,ing said, his lion, and learned fiicnd 
had adduced certain precedents, hut he thought 
he could shew, that sraicely one of them ap¬ 
plied to the present proceeding, Ihe fiist was 
that of the Bishop of Woicester, who was lord 
almoner, and who, as a peer of the realm, had 
interlined in an election. The cro\#n, in con¬ 
sequence of an address of the house, deprived 
him of the office of almonct with a salary of 
100/. per annum. (See page 1270 , and the note.) 
It was only necessary to state the fact, to shew 
the difference between the diicct interference of 
a peer and the present case of a poor man, 
between the bishop interfering in his capacity 
and the person in question, who was merely led 
away by his own corrupt zeal to serve his friend. 
The next case was that of the mayor of Win¬ 
chester, the returning officer, who had been 
guilty of thieats and other improper conduct in 
an election. Had he been sent to Newgate, and 
ahci winds deprived of his office in the customs? 
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He had been taken into custody, but he had not 
been sent to Newgate: but they had sent Fer¬ 
guson to Newgate, and, in his opinion, there 
was not an atom of ground for depriving him of 
what was almost his only subsistence. The next 
case was that of the receiver-general of the. 
county of Stafford, Mr. Burslam. And what 
had happened to him ? lie had been guilty of 
bnbery at an election, and two members were 
elected chiefly in consequence of his proceed¬ 
ings. Had the house sent him to Newgate ? It 
had b- en advised to lemove him fiom his office, 
and he had been removed ; they had taken him 
into the custody of the sergeant-at-arms, but he 
had not been imprisoned. The next case was 
that of a person who had been inspector of the 
customs between Berwick-upon-Tweed and 
Hull, lie had engaged to pay annually a pait 
of his yeaily salary to a voter, for his vote, for 
the borough of Ilaydon. lie had not been 
taken into custody at all; but the crown had 
been advised to lemove him from his office, 
which, he believed, had been done. Another 
case was that of Mr. Middleton, high-sheriff 
for the county of Denbigh, for having returned 
sit John Middleton, contrary to a majority of 
votes, taken by him upon the poll, contrary to 
the state of the votes at the close of the poll, 
without any examination of the voters, and with 
having presumed to alter the poll, by giving a 
false colour to the returns. It would be wasting 
the time of the house to attempt to shew the 
difference between that case and the present. 
'Fho sheriff had acted pamally, unjustly, and 
illegally. The rights of freeholdeis, and the 
most important privileges, were attacked by his 
conduct. And for such conduct he had lost the 
situation of receiver which he held, and had 
been sent to Newgate. It was their duty to 
meet every violation of the Jaw in such cases 
with proper seventy, in order to discourage 
such proceedings; but he submitted, whether 
imprisonment in Newgate were not sufficient, if 
not to prevent such offences, at least to inform 
Fei'guson and all others, that they could not of¬ 
fend in that way with impunity? Ferguson re¬ 
ceived 120 /. a year as surveyor of taxes, and 
wrote in an office in Glasgow; hut his salary 
arising fiom that was so small, that, if he lost 
his office of surveyor, he would be reduced to 
extreme penury. For all these reasons, theie- 
fore, he felt it his duty to move the previous 
question. 

Mr. Brougham said, that witli respect to the 
inquiry in the committee, it was decided to his 
satisfaction, that lord Douglas had had no con¬ 
cern in this transaction. He was glad of that, 
because he had been one of those who stated, 
when the case was first brought forward, that, 
primes facie, there was enough against that noble 
lord to call on him to challenge farther inquiry. 

Mr. Canning thought that the measure of 
punishment in this case had been sufficient. It 
had been originally in the option of the house 
whether they would send the man to prison, or 
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more the address to the crown for removal from 
his office. As it was, his punishment had been 
all that justice demanded. There were prece¬ 
dents on which the hon. and learned mover had 
relied; but surely he would not say that the 
peccant pait alone of each person had been 
punished. He would not say, that it was as 
almoner that the bishop of Worcester was pu¬ 
nished. He had been removed from his situa¬ 
tion as a general punishment, as the only mark 
of displeasure which the house could inflict on 
him : and they had given a substantial mark of 
their displeasure by sending l'erguson to piison. 
Upon full consideration, after a fair and complete 
examination, the house had made its option; 
and therefore, not as it would be a mark of its 
displeasuie, but as it would be the utter min of 
the individual, he could riot consent to the motion. 

Mr. Wynn, in reply, observed, that the pre¬ 
sent proceeding was consonant to the invariable 
practice of the house. He could not see how 
the offence of the mayor of Winchester was 
greater than that of a person making use of" cor¬ 
rupt influence to obtain votes. It ought to be 
recollected, that the office promised had been 
very neatly gained.—An hon. gentleman had 
doubted, whether he meant to introduce any 
parliamentary provision as a consequence of his 
motion. He had no idea of introducing any, 
for the laws at present were amply sufficient for 
carrying such proceedings into effect. When 
cases came before them, the house ought to deal 
with them as the laws and constitution required. 
He was not surpi ised, however, that the noble 
lord had moved the previous question. That 
noble lord had moved the same question in the 
case of Lord Castlereagh:— (hear, hear) but, 
though the house then felt a strong wish to fa¬ 
vour the noble lord (Castlereagh), the previous 
question was negatived almost unanimously. He 
could not see what the petition which the hon. 
baionet had caused to be read had to do with 
the subject. Whatever was the mode of elec¬ 
tion, it would be still equally necessary to watch 
over the rights connected with it. Whether we 
had septennial 01 triennial parliaments, or whe¬ 
ther accotding to the wishes of the great reformer 
of the day (Major Cartwright), who had lately 
published a letter to prove that Mr. Prynne 
was in favour of annual parliaments, as his 
work, entitled “ B re via Parliamentaria Re- 
diviva,” meant “ short parliaments revived)' 
(loud laughter )—whether lie said,we had septen¬ 
nial, ti iennial, or annual parliaments, still it would 
become the house to watch over the purity of 
elections, and punish those who sold votes, or 
procured them by corruption. On the subject 
of reform he might say* that the very motion 
now before them was one of reform. The house 
had the power of reforming itself, by applying 
the existing laws to the punishment of offences. 
He had distinctly stated, when he moved for 
the committal to Newgate, that if the house 
were to take its choice, the removal from office 
was by far the more advisable proceeding. He 
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had held, however, that both the one and the 
other ought to be resorted to, and that he should 
begin by moving for the committal, intending 
to follow it up with a motion for the removal 
from office. Where a man had been guilty of 
such an offence, there was no instance of his not 
having been removed from his office. The right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. W. Pole) had held no 
office, when his transaction was before the house. 
Commitment to Newgate would soon be for¬ 
gotten ; and, in fact, it was a much lighter 
punishment than remaining in the custody of the 
scrgeant-at-ai ms, as the daily fees payable to 
that officer wcic very heavy. He should there¬ 
fore persist in his motion. 

The house then divided. 

Ayes, 37—Noes, 100. 

Marriage of the Duke of Kent.] Lord 
Castlereagh presented a message from the 
Prince Regent, respecting the marriage of the 
Duke of Kent, in the same terms as that de¬ 
livered to the Loids by the Earl of Liverpool. 
(See page 172C.) 

On the motion of Lord Castlereagh, the house 
agreed to the following Address.—“ To return 
his Royal Highness the thanks ot this house for 
his most gracious communication of the intended 
marriage between his Royal Highness the duke 
of Kent and her serene highness Mary Louisa 
Victoria, widow of the late prince of Leiningen, 
and sister of the reigning duke of Saxe Cobourg 
of Saalfeld, and of his Royal Highness Leopold 
George Frederick prince of Cobourg of Saalfyldj 
to exptess our entire satisfaction at the prospect 
ot this alliance with a protestant princess of il¬ 
lustrious family; and to assure his Royal High¬ 
ness that this house will immediately proceed to 
the consideration of his Royal Highness’s gra¬ 
cious message, in such a manner as shall de¬ 
monstrate the zeal, duty, and affectionate attach¬ 
ment of this house to his Majesty’s person and 
family, and a due regard to the importance of any 
measure which may tend to secure the succession 
of the crown in his Majesty’s illustrious house.” 

The message was then ordered to be con¬ 
sidered in a committee to-morrow. 

Grand Jury Pju.se.vi ments Bill (Ire¬ 
land;.] Mr. F. Fitzgerald In ought in this bill, 
which, after some obseivations by Sir Frederick 
Flood, was read a first time. 

Assessed Taxes (Ireland) Acts.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a committee on 
this subject, observed, that whatever might have 
been the understanding or intention when Mr. 
Corry, the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
first proposed the window tax, it could riot be 
repealed at a time when the charges of the state 
required its continuance. As well might it be 
contended, that some of the customs in England, 
which had been originally imposed for the cur¬ 
rent expenditure, but which were afterwards 
appropriated to the consolidated fund, ought to 
be repealed. He felt, however, that it was the 
wish of parliament to extend some relief to Ire¬ 
land : and from the experience of the last three 
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years, as well as from the particular distress oc¬ 
casioned by the window-tax, he was anxious to 
giye relief, so far as would be consistent with 
the wants of the empire. From this tax he pro¬ 
posed to make a reduction of 2 .n per cent, which 
would bring it to what it had been before the 
last augmentation.—lie proposed also to reduce 
the duties on servants, horses, and carriages. 
These taxes were paitly of the nature of sump¬ 
tuary laws, and he ti listed, that a reduction of 
them would induce gentlemen of fortune to re¬ 
side in their own country, and spend their in¬ 
comes among then tenants and dependents. But 
there was one class of carriages in particular 
which he intended to relieve, namely, the jaunt¬ 
ing car, which was the national carriage of Ire¬ 
land. The tax on this vehicle was to be re¬ 
duced from (>7. IOj. to 2 guineas. This, he 
hoped, would add considerably to the comforts 
and enjoyments of the people of Ireland. At 
tlie same time, however, he must observe, that 
he had no intention of proposing any alteration 
in the Hearth tax.—He had thus stated the na¬ 
ture of the mcasuic much moie shoitly than 
the impoitar.ee of the subject merited, and he 
would only fdither add, that he should he happy 
to answer any questions that might, be put to 
him. He should therefore move, “ That it is 
the opinion of this committee that the rates, 
duties, and taxes in Ireland imposed by fojmer 
acts of parliament, in respect of Fire Healths, I 
..Windows, Male Servants, Horses, Carriages,and 
Dogs, do Lencefoith cease and detei mine, and 
that the rates, duties, and taxes specified in tlie 
schedule annexed be substituted in lieu of them.” 

Sir H. Farm'd admitted, that the objections to 
the hearth-tax lefencd moieto the mode of col¬ 
lection, than to the tax itself. But the increase cl 
severity of surveyors had made the tax itself, 
as well as the mode of collecting it, odious and 
oppressive. The hon. baronet then lefencd to 
the proceedings in England, in the first year of 
the reign of William and Mary, respecting this 
tax, (see page 1480) and appealed to the com¬ 
mittee, vvhethei, with these proceedings before 
them, they would choose to deal out a different 
measure of justice to the people of li eland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he certainly could not object to any argu¬ 
ment which pioceeded on the justice of apply, 
ing the same principles of revenue and govci n- 
ment to Ireland which had been established in 
Great Britain. There was, however, a very 
material difference in a constitutional point of 
view, between the present heaith-tax in Ireland, 
and the mode in which it was formerly levied 
in this country. The collecting officer in Ire¬ 
land could not enter into every room of a house 
m order to make a correct return, but was oblig¬ 
ed to form an estimate upon a geneial view, the 
tenant being obliged to shew the contrary, if he 
objected to it. It should be recollected, that if 
.inland were relieved from the burthen in ques- 
-ion, some equivalent measure, probably in the 
shape of a house-tax, must be resorted to. 
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Much consideration had been given to the ques* 
tion of how far it might be expedient to substi¬ 
tute a tax on houses for the window-tax, but he 
had gi eat reason to believe that the people of 
that country would not approve of such a com¬ 
mutation. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that if the hearth-tax were 
abandoned, he should not at present press for 
the repeal of the window-tax. He therefore mov¬ 
ed, as an amendment, to omit the hearth-tax. 

Mr. Leslie Foster contended, that no tax in 
Ireland was felt as less oppressive than the 
hearth-tax. It had existed since the reign of 
Charles II., but had been considerably reduced. 
At the Union, every house having more than 
two hearths was taxed ; but, since the Union, 
none under four. This went to exempt almost 
the whole of the agricultural population; for 
there was scarcely a fai m-house which had more 
than four hearths and seven windows. 

Mr. Denis Browne declared, that he had 
never known a single case of hardship in the 
collection of this tax. It it were abolished, 
some other lax, more burtlicnsome to the lower 
orders, must be imposed in its stead. 

Sir V. Flood said, that a tax which had been 
pronounced to be oppressive and slavish in Eng¬ 
land ought not to exist in Ii eland. He appealed 
to the justice and generosity of British mem- 
beis, who had shewn in this session that they 
were as much alive to die intei ests and happiness 
' of Ireland as of their own country. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, that if this tax were 
repealed, a substitute must be found for it, 
which the lower orders in Ireland might con¬ 
sider more oppressive. 

Sir John Newport wished that the sum of 
4o,ooo/. could be raised in some other mode, 
than one which had been stigmatized so long 
ago in England. He denied that, in a discus¬ 
sion of this nature, it was incumbent on those 
who exposed the impolicy of one tax, to point 
out the means of providing another. 

Mr. Peel thought that the best course would 
be, to continue the duty until the next session, 
and then to consider whether some substitute 
could not be adopted. 

Sir H. Parntll then withdrew his amendment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that 
the taxes on windows, specified in the schedule, 
be paid in Ireland. 

Sir John Newport , after observing that he 
could add nothing to the unanswerable argu¬ 
ments lately argued by his right hon. and learn¬ 
ed friend (Mr. Plunkett! against the continuance 
of this measure, said, ne proposed at present 
only to submit a further modification of it, 
namely, that the reduction of this tax should 
be 50 instead of 25 per cent. One of his prin¬ 
cipal objects was to restore the benefits of light 
and air to lodging-houses, which were now too 
commonly the centre of contagion and disease 
in Ireland. 

Sir F. Flood observed, that by the reduction 
of 25 per cent, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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admitted that too much was laid on before. If 
the right hon. gentleman would reduce it .50 per 
cent., he would make the people of Ireland 
happy. 

Mr. Peel observed, that the hon. member for 
the university of Dublin, (Mr. Plunkett) had 
argued this question upon the ground that, in the 
preamble of the act of 1800 , it was stated, that 
the tax was to continue for one year only. But 
that hon. gentleman had omitted to state, that 
it was the practice of the Irish parliament to 
continue the tax annually. By this act, the cus¬ 
tom and excise duties, and, in fact, all taxes 
were continued, though it was called an act for 
the continuance of tne window-tax. It must 
be obvious, then, that there could be no breach 
of good faith in proposing the continuance of 
this particular duty; for if there existed any 
obligation to discontinue this tax on the return 
of peace, there must be the same obligation to 
discontinue every other tax. He acquitted the 
hon. gentleman of all intention to mislead the 
house, conceiving that he was not aware th it the 
act on which lie had founded his argument was 
an act which continued all taxes. But h- would 
ask, when the right hon. baronef(Sir John New¬ 
port) continued this act in 1806, why did he not 
exclude the window-tax ? It was, because it 
never entcied his mind that there was an obliga¬ 
tion on him to discontinue this tax on the annal 
of peace. Nothing was more easy than to chaw 
an affecting picture of the state of any country. 
He had no doubt whatever that there existed in 
Ireland a very gcneial wish for the repeal of this 
tax; but that wish was a very fallible criterion of 
the pohcyof repealing it. The total charge in Ire¬ 
land, in the last year, was 4,86.5,000/. The re¬ 
venue was 4, 1588 , 000 /. so that there was a defi¬ 
ciency of 477,000/.; and to this must be added 
at least X 50 ,ooo/. more, if this tax were to be 
repealed. In that case, the deficiency must be 
supplied by this country, and he knew not where 
his right hon. friend (the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer) would be able to find a substitute. The 
present charge of England for the Irish debt was 
4,476,000/. This was the sum which had been 
transferred from In-land, and to it must De added 
the consolidated fund, which would make the 
whole extent of the burthen at least 5,000,000/. 
per annum. In the present financial situation of 
die country, lie must beg to repeat, that the 
question was not merely the repeal of a tax in Ire¬ 
land, but where we could find a substitute for it. 

Sir John Newport said, that his reason for 
not making an express reservation with respect 
to this tax in 1806 was, because he knew not, 
ait the time of its existence, of any such thing 
as a war tax in Ireland. What he had said or 
done in 1806, had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion. If he acted wrong then, there was no 
reason for pursuing the same measures now, nor 
any reason to prevent him from confessing his 
error; but he did his best then, and no false 
tfierws of popularity would induce him to depart 
from his duty of recommending to the hoiise 
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what he considered necessary fdr the public 
interest*' 

Mr. James Butler thought that some other, 
mode of taxation would be preferable to the 
present; he left it to the fertile mind of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to devise what; he 
should only state, that 900 four-wheel carnages, 
and 5000 two-wheel carriages, had been put 
down in Ireland in the last year. The same 
amount of taxation might be easily raised where 
the mode was not unpleasant. lie knew a parish 
in Kilkenny where there had existed the greatest 
difficulty in collecting tithes, till the rector 
agreed to take is. 6d. an acie, and afterwards 
they weie reguhily paid. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, he could not under¬ 
stand the illustration given by the last speaker. 
He thought there was no tax that would not 
press heavier than those already established, 
lie could add, however, nothing to the argu¬ 
ment of his right hon. friend, by whom, he 
thought, the question of good faith had been set 
entire-1 v at rest. It was a lair argument to rela¬ 
te the conduct of the hon. baronet in 1806 ; but 
it was not fair to measure the question on state¬ 
ments made by membeis horn the representa¬ 
tions of their constituents, and petitions on the 
table. If the whole of the taxes of last year 
would not have met the debt of the country, 
it was too much to attribute the distress of Ire¬ 
land to the rapid increase of taxation. 

Mi. II. Shaw said, he still thought that the 
citizens of Dublin had a strong claim for the 
repeal of this tax, from the pledge given by Mr. 

1 Corry. The same faith ought in that respect to 
he observed lowaids Ireland as had been observ- 
. cd in England. 

Mr. L. Foster maintained that Mr. Corry never 
entertained any idea that he was bound to re¬ 
deem the pledge given by him in 1802, and yet 
at that time the property-tax was reduced in 
England. So that the .comparison that had 
been made between England and Ireland in this 
respect was not a fair ground to proceed on. 

Mr. Chichester thought, that a substitute might 
be found for this tax, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would revise the present distillery 
system. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that there was but 
little cause for jealousy on the ground of tax¬ 
ation, since England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
were all equally burthened to the utmost they 
could sustain. It appeared to him that one strong 
pait of this case was, that this impost upon win¬ 
dows was originally adopted only as a war-tax, 
and if the Irish had not shewn that “ ignorant 
impatience of taxation” which it had been said 
the people of England had evinced, it was no 
reason, now that they had remonstrated, why 
they should not be relieved. The other strong 
part of the case was, the grievous oppressive¬ 
ness qf the tax; it was a tax upon life, the 
most odious of all taxes, for, on the mqst 
authentic evidence, it appeared that disease and 
death were promoted by it. When Ireland was 
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compelled to agree to the Union, she had little 
or no debt; it had nearly all been incurred since 
that calamitous event: yet the pretence of taking 
this burthen upon England had been made a 
matter of boast on the other side, and it was 
urged that on this account Ireland ought to sus¬ 
tain additional deprivations. Admitting, fora mo¬ 
ment only, that she ought, the thing was impos¬ 
sible ; Ireland could bear no more, and it would 
have been impracticable to collect more there 
than in this country at the time the income-tax 
■was repealed. Each was equally ovcilaid ; and 
before this tax wete continued to the desti no¬ 
tion of the population, It eland had a light to 
call upon nnmsteisto make all possible retrench¬ 
ments, by the abolition of sinecures, and the re¬ 
duction of the needless emoluments of cilice. 
The repeal of the tax would be most import¬ 
antly beneficial in all views—it would augment 
the population, render the natives contented 
and happy, and diminish the necessity for so 
laige a standing army. 

Lord Carhampion expressed his decided hos¬ 
tility to this tax, and, in its place, recommend¬ 
ed an extension of the hearth duty. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that nothing would be 
more gratifying to him than to adopt any mea¬ 
sure conciliatoi y towards Ireland, after the many 
suffeiings she had recently endured in a manner 
that well merited the gratitude of the rest of the 
empiic. It v/'is easy, however, to rail, as the 
bon. baronet had done, against sinecures and a 
standing army; but each of those questions had 
already been decided by the house, and such 
topics were not likely to sooth feelings all cady 
too much in hated. The point urged by the 
hon. baronet, that the fever was to be attributed 
to the window-tax, was only one of those pic¬ 
tures which he was lather too fond of painting 
to the house, in which a visitation of Providence 
was charged as the consequence of the miscon¬ 
duct of ministers. The fever had not bioken 
out till last yeai, though the tax had long ex¬ 
isted ; and it even piessed upon Scotland more 
seveiely than upon Ireland, for no house of less 
than seven windows was subject to it: so that 
to state that disease and death weie piomoted 
by it among the poor was both a pci version of 
reason and of fact. It was impossible, how¬ 
ever, to exempt Ireland without burthening 
other parts of the cmpiie, or other classes of 
subjects ; foi the hon. baronet would find few 
to agree with him in the opinion, that the ex¬ 
igency of public affaiis did not require the col¬ 
lection of the present amount of revenue. He 
was, therefore, quite ready to sustain his share 
of the unpopularity that would attend voting 
against this unjust and unnecessary relaxation. 

Sir George Hill expressed his approbation of 
the course taken by ministers, and was willing 
to share in the unpopularity of voting with them 
on this question. 

u The committee then divided. ' 

For the original motion 88—Against it 55. 

The several resolutions weie then agreed to., 
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Portugal Slave Trade Treaty Bill.] 
This bill was read a second time. 

Steam Boats Bill.] This bill was report¬ 
ed, and ordered to be read a third time on Fri¬ 
day next. 
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Thursday, May 14. 

Cotton Factories Bill.] The Earl of 
Lauderdale rose, in pursuance of the prayer of 
the petition which he had submitted to their 
lordships some days ago, to move that seveidl 
persons be ordeicd to attend on Tuesday next, 
to give evidence before the committee on the 
bill. Four of the peisons he proposed to call 
to the b;u were petitioners in favoui of the bill. 
One was the clergyman of the parish ; and 
another, one of the In st surgeons in Manchester. 
As their lordships had agreed to hear counsel, 
it was proper that witnesses should be in attend¬ 
ance, to be ready if called upon. He therefoie 
moved, that the Rev. Di. Black, Mr. Samuel 
Archer, Mr. W- Simmons, surgeon, See. be 
ordeied to attend to give evidence on Tuesday 
next. 

Lord Kenyon did not conceive that any further 
evidence was necessary. The house had before 
them the evidence taken in the committee of 
the commons, and lie did not suppose that any 
thing could occur to alter the opinion which he 
had already formed respecting this measure. 

The Eail of Lauderdale said, he could not 
suppose that the house would determine not to 
hear evidence in despite of whatever might be 
stati d in the case of the petitioners, lor nothing 
could be more repugnant to justice than such a 
decision. 

Lord Kenyon observed, that the house had 
made an older for hearing counsel, but he must 
repeat, that unless something were stated which 
should induce him to alter his opinion, which 
he was far flora expecting would be the case, 
he should lesist the examination of witnesses. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had lead 
with great attention all the evidence in the re¬ 
port on which the noble loid placed so much 
reliance, and could shew that it abounded with 
inconsistencies and alwu.d:U«.s.—The motion 
was then agreed to. 

Chimney-Sweepers Regulation Bill.] 

Loid Auckland rose, to move that this bill be 
read a thiid time this day six months, lie did 
not at lirst expect that any thing could have 
occutred to have induced him to postpone a 
measure, the object of which was to put an end 
to a most severe labour so unnaturally imposed 
on children of a tender age; but die investiga¬ 
tion which had taken place in the committee 
proved the necessity of a delay to which he was 
reluctantly bound to accede. During the inves¬ 
tigation which had taken place, it had been 
asserted, that tncre were in this trade many well- 
disposed personjaAc treated with humanity the 
children they employed; but it was at the sjunq 
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time admitted that many, whether instigated by 
poverty or the desire of gain', were guilty of acts 
of great inhumanity, and that the unfortunate 
children employed as chimney-sweepers had 
often scarcely a home, and when they grew too 
large for their employment, were frequently 
dismissed, destitute of any thing to support 
them, and without any means of rendering them¬ 
selves useful to society. It had been suggested, 
that these evils might be corrected by a modi¬ 
fied bill; but it was his opinion, that the whole 
practice ought to be put an end to. Abounding 
as this trade did with so many and such 
enormous evils, he could not approve of any 
attempt at modification, which, while it co>' ect- 
ed some, would leave others in lull vigour. 
Much had lately been said in that house on_the 
impropriety of imposing rest: ictions on labour; 
but he was sure, that the attending of protection 
to the unfoi tunate children who were the objects 
of this bill could not be called inteifering either 
with a free or a fair trade. What he conceived 
ought to be the principle which should guide 
their lordships in a case of this kind was, that 
no persons should be permitted to impose on 
others, and especially on children, any labour 
calculated to injure their health or impair their 
bodily strength. This was what no individual 
ought to be allowed to do for his own advan¬ 
tage; and he never could suppose that their 
lordships would give their sanction to the con¬ 
tinuance of a trade in which such a practice 
prevailed, especially as it appeared that it could 
be done away with at a very inconsiderable ex¬ 
pense. lie fud been fully peisuadcd, that to 
convince their lordships that the practice could 
be abolished was all that was necessary to induce 
them to agree to the bill. With this view he 
had entered into the investigation; and it would 

* Tlie piaetice of sweeping ch unifies by means of 
cliildrm is attended with so much cruelty, that no 
inconveniences of a pr.vate naiure, such as the al¬ 
teration of Hues, ought lo stand in the way of its 
abolition.—IJi'ckniauu in his llisloiy of Intentions, 
lias firmly proved, that tin: houses of the ancients 
had no clinnuies; they had merely an opening in the 
10 if, under whn h the liie was made. The oldest 
eertam account of ehnmie s occurs in the year 1 >4'/, 
at Venice. While they continued to he built in so 
simple a maimer, and of such a width as th* v nic 
still obseived to he hi old houses, they were so easily 
cleaned that this service could he pi ilormed by a sei- 
vant with a wisp ol si law, or a little brush-wood 
fastened lo a rope; but after the flie s, in Older to 
save room, were made narrower, or when several 
flues were united together, the cleaning of them be¬ 
en me so diflieult, that they rcquiiod hoys, or people 
of small size, accustomed to that employment. The 
first chimneysweepers were Savoyards and Tied 
montese. The Lotharingians undertook tins busi¬ 
ness also, and oil that account the Duke of Lotha- 
lingia was styled the Imperial Fne-Master. The 
first Germans who condescended to clean chimnus 
appear to have been miners; and their chimney 
sweepcis still procure boss from the Ilartz forest. 
The greater pert of the chimney-sweepers (tamo- 
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be found, that though there had been much 
contradictory evidence, yet that, after all that 
had been stated by persons of the utmost ex¬ 
perience, the preponderance was greatly in 
favour of the abolition of the practice. In the 
meantime, an address had been voted by their 
lordships, for the purpose of causing an experi¬ 
ment as to the practicability of using machinery, 
to be made by the surveyor-general. That ex¬ 
periment hatl already commenced on a very- 
extensive scale, and 60 of the most difficult 
chimnies had been swept without any failure. 
The result of the experiment would afterwards 
be considered by a board composed of brick¬ 
layers and masons; but it was obviously im¬ 
possible that this investigation could be brought 
to a conclusion in the present session. On that 
account, he could not now press the third read¬ 
ing of the bill; but the delay would give farther 
time to the public for preparations to meet the 
change of practice, and might smooth many 
difficulties which otherwise would have occur¬ 
red. The bill would be introduced early in the 
next session, with a full confidence of success 
in the accomplishment of a measure which 
would prove not only benelicial to the individuals 
who were the objects of it, but to the whole 
community. The abolition of this practice 
might belaid to raise at least one degree in the 
scale of civilization those who removed from 
themselves so disgraceful a stain.—He concluded 
by moving that the bill be read a third time this 
day sox months. 

The motion was agreed to*. 

MinufAGHOi? Thu Duke oi’ Kent.] The 
Earl of Lift rpool moved the order of the day 
lor the consideration of the l*rince Regent’s 
messige on the subject of the marriage of the 
Duke of Kent with the Piincess of Leiningen. 

Wri tie ci’cmrieci) in Palis, at present, are Savoy¬ 
ard^; and thae, as in this eounliy, wo see their little 
children who, clad in linen frocks, will, wlieu called 
upon, sounoble up at the hazard of their lives, with 
tli'-ir lies uns and oth"i instruments, through a nai- 
row funnel often fifty fict in length, filled with soot 
and smoke, and m which they cannot breathe till 
they nirivy at the top.—ll will he highly honourable 
to England, if this cruel piscine shoal 1 be abolislud 
in the next session of parliament: it will .lfl’ird 
■■mother lust nice to the nations of oe continent, that 
•die is ever anxious (o be fiist in ameliorating the 
eonditi hi of m.iid'i.id. Or at good has been effected 
by the steps whi- h the legislature has already taken. 
Recent accounts fiom America suite, that the sub¬ 
stitution of Smait's machine lor climbing boys has 
been adopted in Pennsylvania with complete suc¬ 
cess; ami L n-d Dalhousie, governor of Not a Scotia, 
has issued oi ders for blinging the machine into 
general use m that colony- -Mr. '•mipson, the su¬ 
perintendent of the chimney-sweepsrs at Halifax, 
having reporled to his Exccjlencv, that, after four 
months’ continued use of the machine, he is induced 
to adopt it in preference to the former mode, con¬ 
vinced by practice of its utility, and that it is com¬ 
petent to perfoim ev«iy thing essential in the clean¬ 
ing of chnnnies. * 
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On the message being read, the noble earl ob¬ 
served, that alter what had already passed in 
parliament on the subject -of making provision 
for the members of the royal family who might 
contract marriages with the consent of the 
crown, it would not be necessary for him to de¬ 
tain their lordships with any detailed observa- 
tipn on the present case. He should merely 
state, that it was the intention of his Majesty’s 
ministers to piopose to parliament the same 
arrangement as had already been sanctioned by 
their lordships in the case of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. - -He then moved an address of thanks 
to the Prince Regent for the communication, 
expressing their lordships’ satisfaction at the 
intended union, and their readiness to concur 
in tlie measures necossaiy for making a suitable 
provision lor the Royal duke. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he did not 
rise to oppose the motion; on the contrary, 
there were some circumstances, and particularly 
the relation in which the princess named in the 
message stood to an illustrious peison with 
whom their lordships had condoled on account 
of a late melancholy event, which must render 
this alliance very satisfactory to parliament and 
the country. The noble eail had stated, that 
he intended to propose an ari angement of the 
same nature as that which had been sanctioned 
by parliament in the case of the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge ; but he thought it due to the illustrious 
duke who was the object of the message, that 
from what he knew of the state of his affaii s, 
it was but justice that an increase should be 
made to his present income. lie had suffered 
considerable embai lassmeuts, but they aiose 
from no improvidence on his part, but solely 
from his having been left for scveial years with¬ 
out any provision. It could not be expected of 
him that he should paiticulanze the embarrass¬ 
ments ot his loyal highness, but it appeared to 
him piopcr that their existence should be 
known. As the incicasc proposed was the 
same as that which had already been voted by 
parliament to the Duke of Cambridge, it would 
doubtless receive the approbation of their lord- 
ships. 

The address was then agreed to. 

Aliens.] Lord Holland rose to move foi 
copies of correspondence between this and 
other governments on the subject of aliens and 
passports. He was induced to bring foiward 
tliis motion partly on account of a bill for re¬ 
newing the alien act being in progiess in another 
house, and partly with the view of bringing 
under the consideration of parliament the con¬ 
duct of the Prince Regent’s government, with 
respect to those unfortunate and peisecuted 
persons who were exiled from France. The 
papers he should move for were necessary to 
the lignt understanding of the bill now before 
parliament, and of the situation of the persons 
who would be liable to its operation. With 
respect to the alien act itself, when he con. 
sidcred it in relation to the habits of the country, 
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to the constitution, and. to state policy, he could 
not but seriously disapprove it. Every thing 
concurred to make him object to that measure; 
but it was, above all, necessary to consider what 
was the system intended to be bdilt upon this 
act, and to be carried into effect by his Majesty’s 
ministers throughout Europe. But if inquiry 
and deliberation were necessary before, much 
more were they now necessary, when the per¬ 
sons who brought forward the measure varied 
so much as to the grounds on which they re¬ 
commended it to parliament. When he some 
time ago asked the noble carl, whether there 
subsist'd any engagements between his Majesty’s 
government and any foreign state on the subject 
of aliens, the noble earl answered in the negative. 
When he again asked, whether any intercourse 
or communication had taken place between his 
Majesty’s government and foreign powers, re¬ 
lative to the considerations on which this bill 
had been founded, the noble earl replied, that 
the measure was to be proposed solely on British 
views; and yet it appeared that, in another 
place, it was not from any apprehension of 
danger from the residence of aliens in this 
country that the bill was introduced, but because 
it was necessary for the tranquillity of other 
countries. These declarations were apparently 
very contradictory, and it would require reason¬ 
ing of rather a subtile nature to reconcile them. 
He supposed his Majesty’s ministers meant to 
say, that it was necessary to the tranquillity of 
Europe that France should be tranquil; and that 
the tranquillity of Europe being necessary to 
the peace of this country, we must endeavour 
to keep France quiet; and that this object was 
to be accomplished by joining in the persecu¬ 
tion of a few unfortunate men who had fallen 
under the displeasure of the present French 
government. But how did this declaration 
appear, coming from tli it statesman who had 
taken so much merit to himself for the adjust¬ 
ment oi the present system m Euiope, obtained 
aL the expense of so much blood and treasure ? 
It was a i are acknowledgment, that the fabric 
which he had by unheal d-of sacrifices raised, 
was after all found to be of so fiail and tottering 
a nature, that if a few wretched, homeless, in¬ 
dividuals should be allowed to breathe the air 
of England, or find a resting-place in any part 
of this free country,,it would infallibly be over¬ 
thrown. It was aiso a, complete acknowledg¬ 
ment that the introduction of this bill depended 
on the opinions which might be entertained by 
other governments with regard to their safety ; 
that the opinions of a Fouche, a de Caze, or any 
Frencli minister of police, were in future to re¬ 
gulate tlie administiation of justice in Great 
Britain. This was the evident conclusion to be 
drawn from the measure. If the noble earl 
opposite dissented from it, did he mean to say. 
that the ministers of the Prince Regent possess¬ 
ed such all-seeing faculties as to be able of 
their own knowledge to declare whether any 
foreigner who might arrive in this country was- 
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a friend of Buonaparte or the Bourbons ? It was 
evident that the^must intend to take the opinion 
of the French minister on the character of any 
individual, before they put the law in force 
against him; and what was this but rendering 
the laws of this country subservient to the 
government of France—nay, to the police of 
France, that establishment which had proved 
itself through the various stages of the revolu¬ 
tion the most abandoned and the most unjust 
that ever disgraced even an absolute monarchy. 
He knew it had been urged that, if an alien act 
had been properly enforced in the Netherlands, 
the attack upon 'a noble commander at PSSis 
might have been prevented; but this attack 
had been made since the establishment of an' 
alien act there; and in the two years when no 
such act existed, tlo attack had been made. 
That the principles of the Netherlands had 
once been the very opposite of those now pur¬ 
sued, was clear from the statement of one or the 
great writers of this country, who knew those 
principles better than any other peison—he 
meant Sir William Temple. In tracing the pros- 
peiity of that country, he had said, “ that the 
object of its government had been to make that 
country the common refuge of all miserable 
men ; that this was a principle from which no 
treaties could move them. Even during their 
dependence on Henry IV. of France, all persons 
banished from that country made Holland their 
refuge.” Those refugees, too, were connected 
with what was called the French party in Hol¬ 
land, so that there was a particular objection to 
them. He need not point out the advantage of 
such a line of policy. {Hear.) So sti icily had it 
been pursued by Holland, that when, in the time 
of Chailes II., the Earl of Shaftcsbuiy was 
forced to fly, where did he take refuge ?—in 
Holland; he who had terminated every speech 
with “ Deletida est Carthago .” Could there be 
a stronger proof that it was a fundamental maxim 
with that government to receive all who sought 
its protection? But his Majesty’s ministers, 
it seemed, had discovered a new system, and 
notwithstanding the dictum of William III., 
which stated that country to be too small to 
maintain a large army, ana too weak to repel a 
small one; after acting in defiance of that po¬ 
licy, and in opposition to what had been laid 
down by De Witt; after doing what they had 
deprecated, and dividing the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands between Holland and France, they pro¬ 
ceeded to call on the former kingdom to depart 
from the principles which had made it a great 
state. —These were the grounds on which he 
thought their lordships were ci.titled to have 
the papers for which he intended to move. The 
• progress of the alien act had certainly brought 
the subject to his mind, but he called for these 
papers exclusively of that consideration. If 
their lordships agreed to their production, they 
would find that our foreign ministers were em¬ 
ployed in hunting out a few miserable men, and 
marking them for destruction; that we were 
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using our influence with all foreign government* 
to check every notion of liberality. He said 
this with reference to what fell from a nobite 
lord opposite during the late war. After Napo¬ 
leon had committed that atrocious and unjusti-' 
Gable act, the invasion of Spain, the noble lord 
said, that the war had assumed a feature dif¬ 
ferent from what it had ever done before; that 
it became a war of the people; that the suc¬ 
cesses afterwards obtained over Napoleon arose 
from the indignation of the people of Europe, 
and that our best hope was in the concurrence 
of the people. Did the noble lord now think 
that it was of no importance to have the con¬ 
currence of the people in pur foreign policy ? 
How did it happen that, go where you would, 
after these liberators and allies had so long 
managed the government of Europe, England 
was represented on the continent as being more 
emphatically opposed to liberty than any other 
nation ? Was the noble lord so thoroughly per¬ 
suaded of the stability of the system which he 
and his colleagues had completed, that he con¬ 
ceived there was no possibility of war—of war, 
tire theatre of whicn might be that country to s 
which the present motion referred ? Should such 
a war occur, would it not be important for us to 
have the people of that country our friends ? 
Did he not think he was carrying his farce of 
interference too far, for the sake of him who 
had been cal fed no other than the constable of 
the peace for France ? It was time for parlia¬ 
ment to know the whole of the system, and to 
see whether this country had the stiength, tilt- 
power, and the will to put it in force.—He 
should therefore move, that an humble address 
be presented to the Prince Regent for copies 
and correspondence of all measures relating to 
aliens since November 1815, and also relating 
to passports refused to persons going to or 
coming from the Netherlands since that period. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the noble lord 
had admitted, that the alien bill had been iri 
some measure the occasion of his thus address¬ 
ing the house; and he (Lord Liverpool) had 
before explicitly stated, that that measure had 
not been adopted in consequence of any commu¬ 
nication with foreign powers, but because it was 
expedient for the safety of this country. When- 
evei that measure should come before the house, 
he should be ready to shew the expediency of 
it; but this was not the time for so doing. The 
noble lord had thought proper to connect the 
flight of certain persons to the Netherlands with 
this measure: but under the last act, only three 
persons had been sent out of this country, and 
notone of them in consequence of any communi¬ 
cation with any other government: there was no 
ground shewn, therefore, that the present bill 
should have been asked for on that account. This, 
however, was not an occasion for entering into 
the grounds of an act passed two years ago, or 
of the one now proposed; but he had no hesita¬ 
tion in saying, that it was not safe, in the pre¬ 
sent state of the world, that facilities should 
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not exist for sending aliens put of the country, 
which the common law did not afford, although 
it gave the right without those facilities. We 
must look at the state of Europe; and if there 
existed an alien act in other countries, driving 
all persons of the worst character into this coun¬ 
try, was it fitting that this government should 
not have the power to send them out l He cer¬ 
tainly thought it most lit, on British pi maples, 
that it should have this power. He should not 
enter into the detail that the noble lord had 
given of the former policy of the Netherlands; 
But he would asscit that this government had 
never interfered with any other in the fair ex¬ 
ercise of rherr legitimate powers. As to the ob¬ 
jection to annexing the Netherlands to Holland, 
this was not the time for entering on that ques¬ 
tion; but he had no difficulty in stating (with¬ 
out disputing the authorities quoted, or their ap¬ 
plicability to other times,) that, for the interest 
of Holland, the Netherlands, and Europe, no 
arrangement could have been more wise. The 
attachment of the people to their sovereign had 
not been weakened by the measure; we all knew 
what that attachment was before the French 
revolution ; but, even now, there was no coun¬ 
try where the people were more attached to 
their sovereign. They had the advantage of 
enjoying their own laws and privileges, and a 
free constitution, he would say, materially im¬ 
proved. It had unquestionably been the policy of 
Holland and this counti y to receive oppressed 
persons from whatever country, and much of our 
prosperity in commerce and manufactures was 
attributable to this system. lie hoped th.it such 
would always be our policy. But did it follow 
that we v/< re to open our doors to the worst 
and most desperate characters ? Were we to be 
precluded from sending out men tainted with 
every species of crime ?—for to that extent did 
the noble lord’s reasoning go. We were not to 
open our doors to foreigners, except under con¬ 
dition of admitting thieves and villains of every 
description. The power of excluding such per¬ 
sons had been admitted in every system of in¬ 
ternational law, and by treaties stipulating to 
give up offenders, and call municipal regulations 
in aid of such stipulations. Whether such a 
system, and such treaties, were wise or not, he 
should not now inquire, but he adduced this as 
an argument to shew that the principle had 
been acted on. The noble lord, he conceived, 
had not made out a case to justify his motion, 
and he must therefore refuse his concurrence. 

The Earl of Carnarvon supported the mo¬ 
tion, because he wanted to know on what 
grounds the alien bill was to be again obtruded 
on the house. He could not agree that it was a 
necessai y consequence of present circumstances, 
that other nations who had an alien act should 
send their offal here; but if they should, was 
this the danger that we were to apprehend— 
that pei sons of this description would inundate 
thf country, and make an attack on our own 
constitution ? If so, what was the consequence ? 
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Not that the present alien bill should be a tem¬ 
porary measure, but that it must last as long as 
there should be any one despotic power in Eu¬ 
rope. He would not say that circumstances 
might not exist which would justify the mea¬ 
sure now in progress; but, in order to ascertain 
whether they did exist or not, it was necessary 
that those communications should be made that 
were now called for. 

Lord Holland , in reply, said, that the intention 
of his motion was merely to shew the object of 
the alien bill, and the effect it would have on 
persons in other countries. He should be ready 
throve, when the time came, all the ill effects 
of this measure ; and that honest men were ex¬ 
posed under it to the same inconvenience as 
persons of the most abandoned principles. 

The question was then put, and negatived 
without a division. 
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Thursday , May 14. 

Wool Trade.] A petition was received 
from certain Wool growers, praying the house 
to repeal those laws which prohibit -the expor¬ 
tation of wool.—Ordered to lie on the table*. 

Copyright Bill.] A petition was received 
of the Senatus Acadcmicus of the University 
and King’s College of Aberdeen against this 
bill.—Referred to the select committee on copy¬ 
right acts. 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.] A 
petition was received of commissioners of sup¬ 
ply, justices of the peace, and others, of the 
county of Dumbarton, against this bill.—Or¬ 
dered to lie on the table. 

Petition of William Cobbett.] Lord 
Cochrane said, he held in his hand a petition 
from an individual who had been induced to 
leave this country in consequence of those fla¬ 
grant acts of spies and informers, by which the 
legislature had been excited to suspend the con¬ 
stitution. This petition referred to two affida¬ 
vits, sworn before the mayor of Philadelphia, 
whose hand-writing was attested by the British 
consul. One of those affidavits v/as signed by 
William Stevens, the other by Charles Pendrill; 
both of them peisons who were implicated in 
the various transactions which had induced par- 

* It will be seen (page 1 ?/ll> ) that Mr. Walter 
P.urrell’sfmotiou, I'm a select committee to inquire 
into the s ate ot the Wool trade, was negatived by a 
majority of hi to 80. The followme observations 
Imve since appeared in a foreign journal. “ Wheu 
the Grand Duke M/eliael visited I ceils, Mr. Oott, 
the most respectable of the 'maiiiif.ietui eis of that 
place, told bun ‘ that he preferred wool from Odessa, 
not only to the finest Spanish, but even to the Saxon, 
which had hitherto been considered by far the best 
for making fine cloth.’—Upon this the Pctersburgh * 
Gazette remarks, that the removal of every kind of 
pressure from the proprietors of the establishments 
tor rearing sheep, and in particular the freedom of 
the woolleu tiadc, had greatly contributed to bring 
tlie wool to its present state of perfection.— Bremen 
Paper. 
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liament, in the last session, to suspend the act 
of habeas corpus^ These affidavits clearly 
shewed, that those transactions were attributable 
to the machinations and efforts of spies and in¬ 
formers, and particularly of Oliver. They 
described, indeed, such practices on the part of 
that person, that he was persuaded the house 
would feel it incumbent on them to institute an 
inquiry into the subject.—lie would add, that 
the petition "was exceedingly respectful. It 
stated various matters, and, among others, the 
conviction of the petitioner that ministers in¬ 
tended to establish a censorship over the press, 
something like that existing in France. It then 
piayed the house to take into their serious and 
impartial consideration the public documents 
annexed. 

Mr. Speaker observed, that the appendix con¬ 
taining the affidavits, could not be received. 
(See page 121*2, note.) It would be for the noble 
loid to consider how far the petition itself 
would be intelligible without the affidavits. 

I.oid Cochrane replied, that he would not say 
that the word “ annexed” occurred in the peti¬ 
tion, although it certainly referred to the affida¬ 
vits to which lie had alluded. 

The petition was brought up, and icad by the 
clerk. It puipoited to come from William 
Cobbett, of Botle\, Hants, now lesiding at 
North Hampstead, in the State of New Yoik, 
and was dated March 7, 1818. lie slated his 
feelings of veneration for the numerous acts of 
justice and liberality performed by the honour¬ 
able house, and prayed, with all humility, to 
approach the sanctuary of the laws. He prayed 
for their consideration of the effects resulting 
fiom the aitificcs of spies, informers, and de¬ 
signing men, and prostituted lawyers ; and la¬ 
mented the consequence of the house deferring 
their conscientious consideration of the im¬ 
portant matters about which the documents 
would give some communication. He had met 
two of his countrymen in Philadelphia, who had 
related much of the practices of Oliver, the spy. 
They had drawn up their statements voluntarily, 
and authenticated them upon oath before the 
mayor of Philadelphia. These statements they 
delivered to the petitioner, who now presumed 
to submit them to the house, and to place them 
in theii undefiled hands for proper examination. 
The petition made some stiong remaiks on the 
conduct and language .of Mi. Cross, on the 
trials at Dei by, and on the notorious Colonel 
Fletcher, who attended a meeting at Manchester. 
After the execution of Brandreth, he observed 
that it was stated in two ministeiial prints, that 
thei e was an intention on the part of government 
to check or stop the publication and circulation 
of a certain description of writings. He had 
thought it his duty to the house and the coun- 
tiy, to submit this petition with the documents 
added to it, especially as the latter were drawn 
up voluntarily. The persons who signed them 
were not at present in want of subsistence; 
tvhat they required they could obtain by their 
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industry, under the protection of a free country. 
The petitioner then prayed, that the house 
would retrace its steps, and inquire into the 
origin of the events which led Brandreth and 
hia companions to the block. 

Lord Cochrane moved that the petition do lie 
on the table. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that this petition 
could not be received. The object of the peti¬ 
tioner was not to state a complaint respecting any 
particular evil suffered by himself; on the con¬ 
trary, he took up and dwelt on subjects which 
had been already considered in parliament. The 
whole spirit and substance of the petition were, 
in fact, founded on what was contained in the 
documents annexed to it, and to which it con¬ 
stantly referred. The opinion of the petitioner 
rested on the affidavits of two persons, who had 
left their country for reasons best known to 
themselves. One had gone away long before 
the suspension of the habeas corpus act. But, 
however, in America they were, and they went 
to a magistrate there, ana swore to depositions 
which, in seveial respects, might affect the cha¬ 
racter of the general administration of justice 
here. The petition was an improper and li¬ 
bellous attack on the conduct of Mr. Cross, who 
so ably defended his clients; and on Colonel 
Fletcher, a most respectable magistrate in the 
county of Lancaster. There was no particular 
prayer relating to the petitioner himself. He com¬ 
plained generally of errors in justice on the 
authority of documents annexed to the petition. 
Without those affidavits the object of the peti¬ 
tioner could not be made out, as the whole of 
the matter could not be before the house; but 
those documents could not be received. 

Lord Cochrane said, that he considered the 
petition as being veiy respectfully worded, and 
that the matter it contained was of high im¬ 
portance. He had, therefore, thought it his duty 
to present it, that the circumstances to which it 
adverted might be again brought under their 
consideration. He had, however, no objection 
to withdraw the petition on account of the word 
“ annexed” being used in it as applying to the 
documents; but which he had not before 
noticed. lie would do so, not from any cer¬ 
tainty that another petition would be presented 
by the petitioner, but to give the earliest intima¬ 
tion to the two persons who had made the 
affidavits, that their way of proceeding had been 
irregular, so that they might adopt a preferable 
inode. For himself, he thought that if the 
government valued their own chaiacterathome, 
or in the eyes of all the woild, they would 
embrace any opportunity of investigation for 
clearing away scandal. 

Mr. Wynn asked, whether the petition itself 
would be entered on the journals ? 

Mr. Speaker said, it would be merely stated, 
that such a petition had been brought up and 
read, and that, with the leave of the house, it 
was withdiawn. 

Mr. Wynn said, lie was glad to hear that, as 
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he should have objected most strongly to allow 
Charges against individuals, of the nature of 
thbse^ contained in the petition, to appear on 
their journals, whilst the person who brought 
them forward was residing out of the country. 
The petition was then withdrawn. 
Commissary Courts (Scotland).] Lord 
A. Hamilton moved, “ that an humble address 
be presented to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, that he will be graciously pleased to 

E ive directions that there be laid before this 
ouse, a copy of any letter, or the substance 
of any communication that may have been made 
by. the commissioners for inquiring into the 
duties and emoluments of the officers, clerks, 
and ministeis of jusfice, of the courts of Scot¬ 
land, or by any one of them, to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, relative to the 
inexpediency of filling up any office in the 
Commissary Couits: also, a copy or the sub¬ 
stance of any similar communication that may 
have been made to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, from any of the commissa¬ 
ries, or commissary ciciks, of the said courts.” 

Mr. Bathurst said, there were no such papers 
in existence, and he hoped that the noble lord 
Would consider that a sufficient answer to his 
motion. 

The motion was negatived. 

Forgery of Bank Notes.] Sir James 
Macintosh rose, agreeably to notice, to move 
that a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the means of more effectually pi eventing the 
forgery of notes of the Bank of England. lie 
said, that in calling the attention or the house 
once more to this subject, he wished to spare 
both their time and their patience: to dwell on 
the magnitude of the evil was unnecessary. He 
would only recal to their recollection, that, for 
twelve years before the suspension of cash pay¬ 
ments, there had been only one capital execu¬ 
tion for forgery of bank-notes. It was the 
rarest of all criminal cases. In twelve years, 
only one person had suffered death for that 
crime; but, in the last seven yeai s, not less than 
10L persons had suffered. ( Hear , hear, hear.) 
The crime which had been so rare and unfre¬ 
quent, had become the most frequent and the 
most fatal. (Hear, hear.) There was another 
point of view in which this evil appeared still 
more striking and horrible—not less than 44 
petsonshad Been executed in London and Mid¬ 
dlesex, for this crime, in the last seven years. 

( Hear, hear.) In the account of those crimes 
which terminated in capital punishment, forgery 
was at the head of the list—before murder, and 
still more, before the next crime which was 
visited with death—burglary. The expenses of 

I irosecutions for forgery on the part of the Bank 
ast year were 30,000/. ; in the present year, in 
which prosecutions had made such gigantic 
strides, in the three months in which returns 
had. been made, the expense was within a few 
hundreds of 20 , 000 /. The average for epeh 
individual prosecuted was 2651. This called 
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upon the house loudly and imperiously to do 
their duty, (Hear.) He feared that, without 
the resumption of cash payments, they could 
not entirely remove the evil; bur, at least, it was 
their duty to mitigate it. The severity of pu¬ 
nishment had produced no sensible effect. This 
he had frequently stated ; and if he had argued 
so from observation and from experience, he 
could now fortify the statement by the authority 
of a learned judge, who, in passing sentence of 
death upon Several persons for forgery, in the 
unfortunate county of Lancaster, lamented that 
the frequent capital punishments had not di¬ 
minished the crime. On this occasion, the 
Chief Baron, whom he, named only to testify 
his respect for him, said, that unless some other 
means were devised, it would be necessary to 
make examples still more horrible and striking. 
As a judge, it was his province to administer 
the law, and, however painful and horrible, he 
must perform his duty; but, by these words, 
“ unless some other means were devised,” he 
seemed to implore ministers and the legislature 
to interpose. A petition from Liverpool had 
been presented to the house on the 7th of this 
month, representing, that the number of capital 
punishments for forgery affected the national 
character abroad, impaired the humanity and 
generosity of our laws, and made the victims of 
punishment objects of commiseration. It stated, 
that the nation was not generally convinced that 
every means of preventing foigery had been 
used; and, as the public had a right to be satis¬ 
fied that no means of effecting this most de¬ 
sirable object were neglected, (hear, hear,) the 
petitioners prayed, that inquiry should be made 
by the great council of the nation; and they 
added, what deserved the attention of gentle¬ 
men opposite and of the Bank of England, that 
otherwise a regard to the ciedit and security of 
mercantile transactions, as well as to public 
morals, would oblige them to encourage, as 
much as possible, the introduction and circu¬ 
lation of the notes of private bankers, it being 
found that the forgeries of private bank notes 
were very few in number, when compared with 
those of the Bank of England notes.” The 
town of Liverpool, it would be recollected, was 
the second mercantile town in the empire. 
1 his petition had been unanimously agreed to 
at a public meeting of all parties in politics. 
He appealed to the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning), for whom many present at the meeting 
had voted, that the opinion of such a meeting 
on such a subject was of the highest moment. 
But he must further remark, that this meeting 
was held in the county of Lancaster, where, 
unfortunately, great experience had been af¬ 
forded of the effects of the system; where the 
prejudice had been strong against private banks, 
and in favour of the Bank of England, ever 
since the unfortunate failuies in 1793. Every 
circumstance which could give weight ana 
authority to such an application enforced the 
prayer of the petitioners, when they called for 
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inquiry by the great council of the nation. The 
House of Commons—he would say it with due 
deference—the House of Commons could not, 
with impunity to its character, refuse to institute 
an inquiry. (Hear, hear.) ft appeared, by the 
summary of the home office, of the state of 
crimes, that from the year 1805 to the year 
1811, the number of capital punishments was 
390. From I8ll to 1818, it was 580, which 
was in the proportion of one to eight of the 
whole number of crimes. If he were to assign 
a cause for this change, he should not name any 
moral or political cause, but ascribe it to what 
might be called the economical condition of the 
people. It proceeded from the prodigious ebbs 
and flows in the means of sustenance, from the 
various wages of labour, and from the perpetual 
changes in the currency of the country. Such 
variations might make the ignoiant think, that 
they were the sport of some malignant demon ; 
and from this, probably, they put on a despe¬ 
rate and gambling character. By the complete 
change occasioned by sudden peace, by the 
deep-rooted evils of a war of unprecedented 
length, by the greatest of all scourges, an incon¬ 
vertible paper currency, which no nation had 
ever yet experienced and escaped frtim ruin, we 
had come into this dreadful and alarming 
state. The number of lives actually taken away 
by the severity of the laws, was not, indeed, a 
full a itei ion of the evil. They could not fail 
to compare the number thus taken away with 
the number of ordinary deaths, and to find that 
it formed a very small proportion. But this 
was not the fair view of it. Death was not 
itself an evil. Death in the performance - of 
duty was the happiest consummation of life. 
But a life of misery and of crime, terminated 
by a death of suffering and shame: a father in 
lire struggling to support his children by the 
desperate expedients which distress and crime 
suggested, and leaving by his death an example 
of unutteiable misery, and lasting infamy, was 
the greatest evil which could befal men. He 
would say nothing of the losses arising from the 
present system, although they were very great. 
An hon. baronet (Sir J. Graham) had stated, 
that one half of the bank-notes circulated in 
the northern counties were forged. He might 
here suggest to the consideration of the house, 
that the principal sufferers in point of pecuniary 
loss were to be found in the class of small 
tradesmen, a description of persons eminently 
entitled to the protection of the laws. Instances 
of the destruction of forged notes must be nu¬ 
merous ; because, to many, the positive loss 
would appear a much smaller evil, than the im¬ 
putation to which they might‘be subjected by 
retaining them in their possession. The class of 
people to whom he had just alluded, were, in a 
peculiar degree, afraid of defending themselves 
under such circumstances, because mey felt that 
even suspicion might prove their ruin. Having 
stated thus much, he now came to consider 
more immediately the grounds upon which his 
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proposition for inquiry rested. And here he 
must express his hope that the understanding of’ 
the house would not again be insulted by the 
assertion, that the affairs of the Bank of Eng. 
land being those of a private company, were 
beyond the reach and authority of parliament. 
No private company, whose proceedings were 
so deeply implicated with the interests of public 
justice, could maintain such a principle: but in 
the relation which the Bank of England bore to 
the government of the country, it was as ridi¬ 
culous as if the same doctrine should be set up 
by the officers of the Mint 1 . (Hear, hear.) He 
did not mean to say, that the directors of the 
Bank had not adopted abundant precautions for 
their own security; but they haa entirely over¬ 
looked that of the unfortunate people or Eng¬ 
land ; in consequence of which oversight, the 
liability of the public to be plundered and ha¬ 
rassed remained the same as in the year 1797. 
Had not the public, then, a right to call upon 
that house to inquire in its own capacity* 
whether the continuance of this evil might have 
been prevented, or was owing to an inevitable 
necessity ? Inquiry was essential to the ac¬ 
quittal of the Bank directors, and for the pur¬ 
pose of removing jealousy and suspicion from 
the public mind. In addition, it might be well 
worthy their attention to consider* whether 
some mode of punishment might not be de¬ 
vised, that should prevent the repetition of those 
scenes of carnage which shocked and afflicted 
every mind. He hoped it was not to impute 
improper conduct to the Bank directors to say* 
that they were not exceptions to the general 
character of human nature; that like other cor¬ 
porate bodies, they adhered firmly to an esta¬ 
blished routine of forms, and felt a great re¬ 
luctance to enter on the consideration of new" 
projects. But, it ought to be recollected, that 
new projects, in the present case, did not go to 
increase or put to hazard a certain good, but 
aimed exclusively at the suppression of a mon¬ 
strous evil. (Hear, hear.) Since the last dis¬ 
cussion of this subject in the house, he had seen 
many ingenious artists and scientific persons* 
and was induced, from their representations, to 
believe that, although the evil could not be sup¬ 
pressed whilst the circulation of small notes 
continued, it might be considerably mitigated: 
In the United States of America, already an ex¬ 
ample of national happiness, and likely soon to 
become one of wise legislation also, he had 
been informed that a paper currencf existed to 
the amount of 20 , 000 , 000 /. sterling. America 
might, therefore, be fairly stated to be the se¬ 
cond country in the world with respect to a 
paper circulation, as she undoubtedly was in the 
character of a shipping and commercial com¬ 
monwealth. Her paper currency was, however* 
convertible into money, forgery was not a capi¬ 
tal offence, and the crime was of rare occur¬ 
rence. The circumstances of America might 
be unfavourable to the commission of the 
offence*, but it was nevertheless remarkable 
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that the banks in that country, not having the 
assistance of the gibbet to depend on, had em¬ 
ployed the utmost ingenuity in the fabrication 
of uicir notes. He was informed on the other 
hand by a very ingenious artist, that any boy 
who had been six months with .In engraver, 
might imitate, so well as to make the difference 
imperceptible, the notes of the Bank of England. 
He did not mean to say that the Bank itself 
could be deceived, (they took good caie to pro¬ 
vide against that,) but the poor and helpless part 
of the community, on whose behalf he now 
implored the interference of the house. He had 
reason to believe that a lower degree of art 
could not exist than was displayed in the pre¬ 
paration of the Bank of England notes, and 
that the principle on which the Bank acted was 
like some of the compendious adages received 
from grandmothers, that, “ if you cannot en¬ 
tirely remove an evil, it is useless to attempt any 
reduction of it.” Undoubtedly, it would be 
found impossible so to manufacture a note, as 
to set at defiance all the efforts of a skilful 
imitator; but the smallest abatement of that 
guilt and bloodshed which at present constituted 
so alarming an evil in society, appeared to him 
in the highest degree woithy of the attention of 
the legislature. The increased number of such 
offences must prove the fruitful cause of other 
crimes, and tend to multiply in horrible pro¬ 
gression the effects of a contagious depravity. 
It was worthy of consideration, that this parti¬ 
cular temptation extended its toils amongst 
those who were not subject to the motives 
which led to the perpetration of other offences. 
It spread its snares for the feeble, for old men, 
for women, for children, for persons of educa¬ 
tion. It was equally tempting to all; and, 
therefore, lie would ask the house, whether, 
after they had proceeded to the extent to which 
they had gone in the consideration of this sub 
ject, they would now declare all they had done 
to be useless, refuse to put the seal to their past 
resolutions, and transfer the duty of investiga¬ 
tion to the care of others ? In the belief that 
this was not the course which they could think 
it right or becoming to pursue, he should con¬ 
clude by moving “ that a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the means of more effectually 
preventing the forgery of notes of the Bank of 
England, and to report their opinion thereupon 
to the house.” (Hear , hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he per¬ 
fectly concurred with the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman, as to the propriety and necessity of 
some inquiry upon this subject. It appeared to 
him, however, that it would be more expedient, 
with a view to the production of a complete 
report, and the discovery of an adequate remedy, 
to address the crown for the appointment of a 
commission which should be charged with this 
inquiry. The hon. and learned gentleman had 
stated, that the crime of forgery was compara¬ 
tively unknown before the restriction of cash 
payments by the Bank. This, he conceived, 
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was rathe an exaggerated statement. In the 
middle of the last century the number of execu¬ 
tions for forgery equalled that of the present 
day. In the years 1749, 1750, 1751, 1752, the 
number of persons executed for forgery in 
London and Middlesex, was 19; and, during 
the last four years, the number for the same 
places was only 18. He was obliged, in making 
this comparison, to speak of forgeries generally. 
In the three years ending lain, the executions 
for forgery throughout the kingdom, amounted 
to 112. In the last three years, they amounted 
to 90, exhibiting a diminution of 22. But other 
crimes had increased in the same period vei y 
considerably. The whole number of offences 
of ail kinds, for the former three years, was 
17,087, tor the latter, 19,841. These compara¬ 
tive results were, he thought, sufficient to prove 
the incfhcacy of the lion, and learned gentle¬ 
man’s grant! panacea, namely, the resumption 
of cash payments. It appeared that the offence 
of coining had increased in a much greater pro¬ 
portion than the forgery of bank-notes, the 
number of convictions for the three years ending 
1813, being 392, and for the last three years, 
624. The fact was, that it kept pace with the 
increase of other crimes, and could not be pre¬ 
vented by a reduction of our paper currency. 
Forgery was a crime which had always existed 
in a commercial and enlightened country, where 
education was generally diffused, and the means 
of committing the offence were always at hand. 
In the earlier annals of the country, the crimes 
committed against society required strength and 
violence; fraud and ciaft were the qualities 
which distinguished a modern criminal. This, 
however, only rendered it the more imperiously 
necessary for the house to pay attention to 
every means of discouraging and preventing 
the growth of the evil. With this impression, 
he should move, to leave out from the word 
“ That” to the end of the question, in order to 
add the words “ an humble Address be pre¬ 
sented to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
that he will be graciously pleased to issue a 
commission under the great seal, for the ap¬ 
pointment of commissioners to consider of the 
best means of preventing the forgery of pro¬ 
missory notes, issued by the Bank of England 
arid other bankers, and other negotiable secu¬ 
rities.” 

Sir C. Morgan declared his preference of the 
mode of inquiry proposed by the hon. and learn¬ 
ed gentleman. He did not think the right hon. 
gentleman was aware of the alarm which existed 
in the country on this subject, or of the degree 
to which the expectations of the public, that 
the house would take some proceeding with 
regard to it, had been raised. 

Mr. Bennet congratulated the country on the 
triumph which his hon. and learned friend had 
a few days since achieved over the right hon. 
gentleman and the Bank directors. (See page 
1505.) He begged at the same time to state, 
that within the last three months, a9 many pro- 
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secutions had been commenced For the forgery 
of bank-notes as the right hon. gentleman had 
enumerated during the period to which he had 
alluded. In 1811, the number of persons in¬ 
dicted was 43; in 1812 it was 67; in 1813 it 
was 97 ; in 1814 it was 63; in 1815 it was 71 ; 
in 1816 it was 123; in 1817 it was 162; and 
for the last three months amounted to no less 
than 112. (Hear, hear, hear.) In former times 
conviction was followed by execution; but the 
Bank had lately assumed to itself a dispensing 
powei, by omitting the capital part of the charge, 
and bringing individuals to plead guilty to the 
smaller offence. During a peiiod of three years, 
200 pei sons had been induced to plead guilty 
to having foigcd notes in their possession, all 
of whom would have been executed at the period 
when the right hon. gentleman commenced his 
comparison. The number of executions was, 
therefore, a fallacious criterion of the prevalence 
of the crime, which, he had no doubt, would 
be more effectually repressed by laws which 
would not terrify the injured from becoming 
prosecutors, and be more congenial to the 
humane spirit of a civilized age.—The hon. 
gentleman then commented with much severity 
on the conduct of the Bank in the cases of 
seveial individuals convicted of, or under prose¬ 
cution for, this offence. The ordinary of New¬ 
gate had told the committee, of which he was 
a member, that when the sacrament was about 
to be administered to those who were in confine¬ 
ment, the persons who had been convicted of 
foigeiy on the Bank felt so indignant against 
their prosecutors, that he did not think them in 
that state of peace towards mankind that would 
justify him in administering it to them. At the 
time of execution, the utmost compassion was 
felt by the spectator for the wretched suf- 
fei ci s, and the greatest indignation against the 
law which had doomed them to suffer; but, 
above all, an indignation against the selection 
which had been made of their particular cases. 

Mr. S. Thornton said, that with respect to the 
selection of which the hon. gentleman had com¬ 
plained, it was always made on a due considera¬ 
tion of all the circumstances of the case, and 
fl om a wish not to sti etch the law to its utmost 
limits. The Bank had uniformly endeavoured 
to exercise the utmost lenity. And, with re¬ 
gard to the prosecution of particular cases, he 
could assure the hon. gentleman and the house, 
that the solicitor of the Bank was not allowed 
to exeicise his own discretion, but always acted 
under the directions and on the responsibility 
of his employers. If any means could be de¬ 
vised to prevent the crime of forgery, or to 
render it more difficult, the directors of the 
Bank would feel the most cordial satisfaction. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that a committee of the 
house of commons did not seem to him to be 
the fittest mode of carrying on such an inquiry 
as the hon. and learned mover, in his very able, 
eloquent, and ingenious speech, had been in¬ 
duced to propose. If there were any suspicion 
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that the Bank of England had negligently, for 
he would not say criminally, suffered prosecu¬ 
tions to take place, then the house might insti¬ 
tute those inquisitorial functions which belonged 
to that branch of the legislature: but, at this 
period of the session, he thought that such an 
inquiry would be nugatory. He did not know 
what course the committee could pursue but to 
ascertain the extent of the evil, of which there 
existed no doubt, and to recommend to the 
crown to institute a commission to ascertain by 
artists, or others, the best mode of checking 
the crime of forgery. It was not, therefore, 
because he was not sensible of all the incon¬ 
veniences which the hon. and learned gentleman 
had so eloquently described, that he should 
support the motion of his right hon. friend. He 
thought it necessary, indeed, that some measures 
should be immediately adopted : for although 
the Bank, and those who issued their notes, 
could ascertain whether they were good or not, 
it was not in the power of the holder of a note 
to say whether it was genuine or not, nor could 
he compel another to receive it in payment, if 
he conceived it not to be genuine. This was 
not the case with the coin of the realm. (Hear, 
hear.) He was surprised, however, to hear the 
observations of the hon. member who spoke 
last but one. The result of his speech appeared 
to be, to bring into odium and disrepute, not 
only the laws themselves, but the judges who 
administered those laws. He (Mr. H.) wished 
that the house should take some steps to check 
the growth, and arrest the progress of the crime 
of forgery; but he could not admit, that any 
improper selection had been made of particular 
cases. 

Sir S. Romilly said, it was a great inducement 
to him to vote for the motion of his hon. and 
learned friend, because he did not know that 
there existed any disposition on the part of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite to institute such 
an inquiry. His hon. friend, the member for 
Shrewsbury, had not attacked the character of 
the judges, nor the mode in which they admi¬ 
nistered the laws: he had merely observed, that 
great discontent was excited in the minds of 
the people from a selection of cases for execu¬ 
tion. He (Sir S. R.) also thought that it was a 
sort of discretion that was most mischievous: 
it created that feeling in the public which made 
it impossible to consider the crime of fiprgery 
in the way that it was formerly considered. He 
did not mean to say that it was to be considered 
as a light offence; but it was a prevailing opinion, 
that it was an offence for which men ought not 
to suffer death. So strong was this feeling, that 
men frequently suffered great losses rather than 
press the execution of the laws to that extent. 
He thought that the system now acted upon jed 
to all those mischievous consequences which 
his hon. friend had pointed out. In every case 
of selection the-people criticised the distinctiqp, 
and thought that great injustice had been com¬ 
mitted. (Hear t hear.) 
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Mr. Htukhton, in explanation, said, he had 
not asserted that forgery was a crime which de- 
serrtd the punishment of death. His opinion 
l'ather -leaned the other way, that persons con¬ 
victed of forgery ought not to suffer death. 

General Gascoyne Observed, that the necessity 
of inquiry was admitted on both sides, and the 
only question was, which would be the better 
mode, by a committee of the house or a com¬ 
mission ? To him it appeared, that a committee 
would be the better mode, as it had been found 
in almost every instance of inquiry. The hon. 
and learned mover was too much interested in 
the subject to suffer any delay to occur. 

Mr. Manning said, he could assure the house, 
that the Bank would be happy to concur in such 
measures as might be deemed most practicable 
for preventing the forgery of their notes ; but 
it would be perfectly idle to adopt any project 
that might be submitted to them from day to 
day, and which might be copied by their en¬ 
graver in three or four days. He had witnessed 
their patient attention to the subject, and he 
would add, that they would spare no expense 
whatever to adopt such a plan as might be found 
moat effectual for checking the evil. The 
reason why they detained the notes, after the 
word “ forged” had been stamped upon them, 
was, that in cases in which they had gone out 
again, that word had been erased by a chymical 
process. At the same time, the Bank always 
gave an undertaking to produce the notes in any 
pait of England that might be required, for the 
purposes of justice*. With respect to a selec¬ 
tion of cases, the solicitor of the Bank had no 
authority of that kind ; he acted under the 
direction of his employers: and as to the 
directots, they judged of every case with the 
utmost solicitude. They were governed in their 
proceedings, not bv a regard for their own in¬ 
terest and safety, f>ut for the protection of the 
public: the expenses were paid out of the funds 
of the corporation, and for the express purpose 
of saving harmless those who had been imposed 
upon by forged notes, and who were unable to 
bear the expenses. It was not the practice of 
the Bank to interfere after judgment: but in the 
ease of the woman who lately suffered death, 
he believed it would be found that it was totally 
impossible from the whole course of her life, 
for the executive government to have selected a 
more proper object for punishment. 

Sir A. Piggott observed, that the whole of 
the evil of forgery had been ascribed to the re¬ 
striction on cash payments, but he thought, most 
unjustly. It was true that there had been an in¬ 
crease of the offence since 1797, but the increase 
had been gradual from that period up to 1817, 
and could not be attributed to the restriction 
alone. There had been an increase of other 

* Since the case of Brookes v. Warwick, which 
was tried before Lord Ellenhorough at the sittings for 
Middlesex, June 22, 1818, the Bank have returned 
the forged note to the holder, after having stamped 
the word “ forged” upon it. 
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crimes as well as that of forgery. In proof bf 
this he might direct the attention of the house 
to the state of the jjaols of WarWick, Lancaster, 
and York. This'multiplication of offences had 
been owiDg to the pressure of the-times, which 
equally prompted men to forgery as ,to other 
offences. He admitted the greatness of the 
evils which resulted from the facilities of forg¬ 
ing bank-notes; and he was sure that no body 
of men lamented its existence more, or looked 
with greater anxiety to the discovery, of a 
remedy, than the Bank directors. If .parlia¬ 
ment, by the appointment of a committee of 
inquiry, or if the crown, by any means that lay 
within its power, should find out a plan by 
which forgeries could' be either diminished or 
entirely checked, they would confer not only a 
great obligation on the country, but a favour on 
the Bank that would be gratefully received by 
that corporation, who now not only incurred a 
heavy expense in prosecution to protect the 
public, but were, on account of their very anxiety 
to do their duty, held up as pel sons who de¬ 
lighted in bringing men to trial and punishment. 
Nay, in the eagerness of crimination, they were 
exposed to charges the most inconsistent and 
destructive of each other, being accused at one 
time of prosecuting with too much severity, and 
at another time of interfering too much to pro¬ 
cure a mitigation of punishment. He was sorry 
to hear it said, that it was left to the solicitor of 
the Bank, however respectable that individual 
might be, to determine on the objects of capital 
prosecution. No such discretion was intrusted 
to him. He received his instructions from the 
direction, like any other law agent in a-similar 
situation with regard to individuals j and it was 
his duty to follow those instructions, laying the 
prosecution which he was directed to institute 
before the proper court. The directors them¬ 
selves examined tire circumstances of eaqh par¬ 
ticular case, and proceeded according to the 
views which such an investigation suggested. 
When in doubt or difficulty, they asked the 
opinion of counsel, though in such cases they 
did not apply to their regular counsel*, ana 
were guided by the legal advice they received. 
It did not appear fair, tlierefore, to make charges 
of this kind against the directors. Did any 
hon. member wish that no prosecutions for 
forgery should be instituted? Then let him come 
forward and move fqr a repeal of the law, in¬ 
stead of allowing the law to remain as it was, 
and making the execution of it a ground of 
accusation against men who did their utmost 
to execute it with wisdom and leniency. The 
directors were not only blamed for carrying the 
law into execution in some cases, but for not 
executing it in others. Was it, then, meant to 
be asserted, that every offence that might be 
prosecuted capitally,ought to be so prosecuted? 
The motto of the IJank would then indeed be, 
“ hang, hang, hang.” (See page 1499.) If all 
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offender* were not to be prosecuted capitally, 

» and if in cases where a milder punishftiait was 
prayed, the Bank was to be blamed, then let 
the house declare what conduct the directors 
were to pursue; let the proper line brf marked 
out for them; let no discretion be allowed; let 
them be told, when a capital prosecution was 
to.be instituted, and when the offender was to 
enjoy impunity, or to suffer a mitigated penalty. 
Those who directed charges agaiftst the con¬ 
duct of the Bank, while they pretended to 
monopolize all humanity and justice, and accus¬ 
ed the directors of delighting only in prosecu¬ 
tion and punishment, shewed that they did not 
possess the qualities which they arrogated, and 
Which they refused to others. Many projects 
had been already examined by the directors, and 
Others would be attended to; but when it was 
considered that many experiments which-had 
been tried had ended in failure, he thought it 
was not .asking too much from the opponents 
of the Bank to allow two things—first, that the 
directors had not been idle or negligent; and, 
Secondly, that a remedy was not so easy a thing 
as some people seemed to think. 

Mr. IV. Smith said, he did not think that 
strict justice had been done on either side in this 
debate. His hon. friends near him did not wish 
to monopolize all the humanity of the house, 
as they had been charged with a desire of do¬ 
ing ; nor did the Bank and the opponents of the 
motion appear so averse to a remedy for an 
acknowledged evil as had been insinuated. All 
must acknowledge that the prevention of forge¬ 
ries was a difficult undertaking, though most 
would confess that every thing had not been 
attempted which might have been done. The 
Bank appeared to him to have acted wrong, in 
withholding from the public that criterion by 
which they themselves were enabled to deter¬ 
mine a forgery. The Bank inspectors and clerks 
had marks by which they distinguished between 
a forged note and a true one, but they kept those 
marks from the public, and thus deprived them 
of all means of detecting imposition. In America, 
a laborious, and, he believed, a successful attempt 
had been made to prevent the forgery of paper 
dollars. In Scotland, too, there had been no 
forgeries, though the circulation of that country 
was small notes as well as in this. This must 
be attributed to the nature of the notes them¬ 
selves. For the last 20 years no new attempt 
had been made to prevent forgeries of Bank of 
England notes. The house now with one 
accord had agreed to take some method to in¬ 
quire into the subject; and the only question 
Was, whether the method proposed m the motion 
or in the amendment was the best. He was erf 
opinion that a committee could best sift the sub¬ 
ject, and would bring sufficient skill, diligence, 
and impartiality to me examination of any pro¬ 
posed remedy. 

Mt. Canning said, thr he should vote for the 
amendment or Ms right hon. friend. He did 
not mean to deny that the committee) if carried; 
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would not bring sufficient skin and diligence to 
the consideration of the subject; but, from the 
lateness of . the session, its investigations could 
not lead to such a practical conclusion as a com¬ 
mission, which would suffer no interruption by 
the termination of the business of parliament. 
He was persuaded that a remedy to a certain 
extent might be found, but it would consist in 
the skill with which the plate was formed, and 
the greater difficulty of its imitation, from the 
delicacy of its execution. A coarse piece of 
art might be imitated with little ability; but a 
picture of Raphael, or the poems of Virgil, 
could not be imitated with any prospect of im¬ 
posing on the most unskilful. He did not wish 
to diminish the evil which all acknowledged 
with regard to forgeries, but he would not hesi¬ 
tate to say that, on this night, and more parti¬ 
cularly in the debates of a former night, there 
had been great exaggerations. There had 
been a lamentable increase of all crimes, and of 
forgeries in proportion. He felt that he had a 
right to complain of the manner in which the 
character of the Bank directors had been treated 
in the debate, and likewise of the suspicion 
which had been attempted to be excited against 
the conduct of the advisers of the crown hi 
counselling the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy. The character of the Bank directors 
had been ably defended by an hon. and learned 
gentleman, and it was unnecessary for him to 
say a word more on that subject; but he could 
not allow the opportunity to pass without enter¬ 
ing his protest against the manner in which the 
exercise of the royal clemency had been treated. 
To call that a selection of persons for punish¬ 
ment which was really a selection for mercy, 
was unjust to those who had conscientiously 
discharged their duty; and to advance re¬ 
proaches such as had been insinuated, would 
render the prerogative of pardon, which was 
one of the most amiable powers of the sovereign 
a cause of anxiety ana a curse, instead or a 
glory and a pleasure. (Seethe note,page ll91.1 
Sir J. Macintosh rose to reply. He regretted 
that his hon. and learned friend for whom he 
professed the highest respect, had made this a 
question not of measures but of character. It 
was upon the violent transition from a state 
when scarcely any forgeries were committed, to 
a state when they had become almost innumer¬ 
able, that he founded his motion. Instead of 
having been guilty of any exaggeration, as 
charged by the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, ne was ready to prove by document? every 
assertion he had advanced. The chief objec¬ 
tion urged against a committee was, that its 
operations would not be sufficiently secret; but 
it was no great compliment to parliament to say, 
that twenty-one members could not be found m 
it who would not betray what was intrusted to 
them, more especially, when it was a matter of 
such high importance. It was next argued, fbat 
the inquiry would occupy time; but that'was 
not a well-founded objection) because, where 
sL 
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•was the difficulty of permitting the house to sit notes only. It was not difficult, however, to 
a fortnight, or even a month longer, for the pur- guess the reason why the words, “ and other 
pose of satisfying the public mind upon this Bankers” were now introduced. The Chancel- 
subject ? If a royal commission were appointed, lor of the Exchequer was always extremely 
no report could, be made before January or anxious not to give the slightest offence to 
February, and in the mean time the whole evil the Bank of England. ( Hear , hear.) He was 
would Be continued. It had been said, “ And therefore afraid, that the directors might com- 
wretches hang that jurymen may dinebut it plain that their old friend had deserted them, 
was now for the first time urged, that human or, to use a vulgar phrase, had thrown them over 
beings ought to be executed, in order that gen- the bridge, by appointing even a commission to 
tlemen might a little sooner reach their country inquire into their private concerns. To soften 
houses. He could not agree that men of science their displeasure, he wished to make it appear, 
would be the best judges upon a question of that he thought others as bad as themselves, 
this kind. They might be the best witnesses, and, therefore he now came forward with this 
but it was for men of sense and education to motion. But if such powers were given, the 
decide, uninfluenced by the power of the crown, inquiry would do more harm than good. The 
and fearless of displeasing ministers. A com- right hon. gentleman might as well abandon his 
mission would not in any respect remove the proposition at once, ana have recourse to his 
jealousy and distrust existing in the public mind; old expedient, and say, it was a mistake. (A 
on the contrary, it would be immediately con. laugh.) 

eluded that there was a collusion between the Mr. Lyttelton said, there were some cases in 
directors and ministers, and that the mere which it was advisable to move an adjourn- 
tools of the latter had been appointed for the ment of the house; and in order that further 
purpose of gratifying the former. It was the consideration might be given to so important a 
duty of the house to be firm upon this subject; subject, he should make a motion to that effect, 
it was its duty to oppose itself as a proud bar- The hon. gentleman then moved, “ that the 
rier for the defence of the people against the house do now adjourn.” 
directors of the Bank and ministers, unless it Mr. Speaker was about to put the question of 
wished to confirm the ill opinion entertained of adjournment, when 

it by many out of doors. Mr. Lyttelton begged leave to withdraw it. 

The question was then put, “ That the words until the house should have expressed their 
proposed to be left out stand part of the ques- sense of his noble friend’s amendment to the 
lion.” motion of the right hon. gentleman. 

The house then divided. Mr. Protheroe said, there was no complaint 

Ayes, 62 —Noes, 106 . relative to the notes of country bankers. He 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, had voted for the commission, but he objected 
“ That the words, * an humble address be pre- to its extension in the manner proposed, 
sented to his royal highness the Prince Regent, Mr. Gipps asked, whether, it the commission 
that he will be graciously pleased to issue a com- should be appointed according to the motion of 
mission under the great seal for the appointment the right hon. gentleman, country bankers would 
of commissioners to consider of the best means be compelled to have their notes engraved in 
of preventing the forgery of promissory notes the same expensive manner as those of the Bank 
issued by the Bank of England and other of England r 

bankers, and other negotiable securities’, be The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
added instead thereof.” nothing compulsory was contemplated by the 

Lord Compton proposed an amendment, to measure, 
leave out from the words “ Bank of England”, Mr. W. Smith said, that as the whole of the 
to the end of the question. discussion had turned upon the notes of the 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that he Bank of England, he should oppose the motion 
wished the investigation to be geneial, and not of the right hon. gentleman, 
directed merely against the notes of the Bank The house then divided on that motion, 
of England. ... Ayes, 87—Noes, 75. 

Mr. J. Smith said, he was in favour of the The motion being thus carried, Mr. Lyttelton 
commission, but he saw no pretence for cm- rose and moved, “ that the house do now ad- 
powering the commissions s to enter into the journ.” 

houses’of bankers in the country, upon whom The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
no forgeries had been committed. rather than have the business of the house in- 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if the measure terrupted, he would withdraw his motion, and 
were confined to the Bank of England, it would confine the commission to the Bank of Eng- 
seem like holding them up invidiously as the land. 6 

only banking company whose notes were liable Mr. Speaker said, that the house had already 
to forgery. agreed to the motion, and, therefore, the only 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the whole of the way of getting rid of the difficulty would be, 
debate had arisen on the evil arising from the to negative the entire question, and to propoae 
forgery of Banjt pf England notes, and of those a new one. 
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After a few words from Mr. Wynn, this re- 
commendation was adopted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then propos¬ 
ed, after the word “ That,” to add the words 
“ an humble address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, that he will be 

S raciously pleased to issue a commission under 
te great sea), for the appointment of commis¬ 
sioners to inquire into the best means of pre¬ 
venting forgery of promissory notes issued by 
the Bank of England, payable to bearer on de¬ 
mand.” 

Mr. Tierney said, he could have no objection 
to this proposition, if the majority had no ob¬ 
jection to it. ( Hear, hear.\ What pleased him 
most was, the unhappy situation of the Bank 
directors : for, according to the doctrine of the 
noble lord, they would, by this motion of the 
right hon. gentleman, be invidiously held up as 
the only persons against whom it was necessary 
to take precautions. {A laugh.) 

Lord Castlereagh said, that this remark was 
unreasonable an a vexatious. The fact was 
simply this: his right hon. friend had consent¬ 
ed to withdraw his proposition, to which no 
very great importance was attached, rather than 
have the public business which stood for that 
evening impeded. 

Mr. W. Smith considered it much better to 
retract an error than to persist in it, and thought, 
that the right hon. gentleman had shewn abun¬ 
dant good sense ana good temper on this occa¬ 
sion. He hoped that the majority who voted with 
the l ight hon. gentleman had also had the good 
fortune to convince themselves of the unimport¬ 
ance of the proposition in support of which they 
divided; and, if so, he begged leave to con¬ 
gratulate them on their facility. {Hear, hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he was 
very ready to acknowledge that he had been in 
an error. He was sure that those members who 
did him tire honour to vote with him for the ad¬ 
dress, would feel that the error was in having 
contested a point, which, after all, was not 
worth contending for. 

The main question, as amended, was then 
agreed to *. 

Treatment of Count las Casas.] Mr. 
J. P. Grant said, that in consequence of the 
arrangement that business should proceed, he 
felt obliged to bring forward his motion on the 
treatment of Count Las .Casas. That person 
had been taken from St. Helena under the autho¬ 
rity conferred on the governor, and conveyed 
to the Cape of Good Hope. He had been 
thence sent up the country by the authority of 

* A commission has been since issued under the 
great seal, directed to the following persons. Sir 
Joseph- Banks, Sir William Congreve, William 
Courtenay, Esq. M. P., Davies Gilbert, Esq. M. P., 
Jeremiah Harman, Esq. Governor of the Bank, Wil¬ 
liam Hyde Wollaston, M. D., and Charles Hatchett, 
Esq; Their first sitting took place on Tuesday. July 
the 21st. 
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the governor, and detained for many months 
against his inclination. With the circumstances 
of his coming from St. Helena he had nothing 
to do ; that was not a subject of his inquiry, 
though he believed there was some suspicion re¬ 
specting the transmission of letters from the 
island. Whateverwaa the ground of his being sent 
out, it was certain that no improper correspond¬ 
ence was traced to him. He had been detained 
amongst the savages in the interior of the country 
at the Cape, and was trans-shipped from thence to 
England, in a vessel which he had been told was 
scarcely sea-worthy. He was brought to the 
mouth of the Thames within the operation of 
the alien act. When he arrived in the Thames, 
that very night a despatch was sent from die alien- 
office, an onicer was sent on board to him, and 
his papers were taken from him, by what autho¬ 
rity he knew not. He was then sent to Ostend, 
where he was taken by two officers, who treat¬ 
ed him as a prisoner. He was next delivered to 
the Prussians, and by them treated as a prisoner, 
and conveyed to Frankfort, where, he believed, 
he was still detained under the surveillance of 
the police.—The hon. and learned gentleman 
concluded, by moving an address to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, praying that he 
would be pleased to give directions that there 
should be laid before the house “ copies of 
all correspondence with his Majesty’s princi¬ 
pal secretary of state for the home department, 
relative to tne transportation of the Count Las 
Casas from the Cape of Good Hope to Great 
Britain, and thence to the continent of Europe, 
together with copies of all orders which have 
been given relative thereto, by the said secretary 
of state.” 

Lord Castlereagh considered the motion as 
calculated to throw great odium on government, 
which, it would be found, they did not deserve. 
The fact was, that Count Las Casas had been 
detected in endeavouring to establish a corre¬ 
spondence between the prisoner in St. Helena 
and certain persons in Europe. He had not 
been delivered to the government at Ostend. 
He was conveyed in the common packet-boat, 
and there was no communication in order that 
he might be detained when he was there landed. 
With regard to his papers, when they were 
taken, his own seal had been put upon them, 
and they had been sent after him to Ostend. It 
had been expected that they would reach him 
there, but though they did not, they were after¬ 
wards received by him; and a letter had been 
transmitted from him in return, that he had re¬ 
ceived them just as they were when he had put 
his seal on them. 

Mr. Tierney contended, that it was very ex¬ 
traordinary that two persons should by accident 
be waiting to receive Las Casas at Ostend. The 
fact was, a strong presumption of concert be¬ 
tween this government and that of the Nether¬ 
lands. Could the noble lord deny that a com¬ 
munication had been made to the ministers of 
that country, to prepare them to seize the Count 
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.as soon ad he arrived ? For the credit of the 
Alletl Bill, he hoped the noble lord would con¬ 
sent to the production of these papers. 

Mr. Goulburn said, die noble lord bad dis¬ 
tinctly denied that any communication whatever 
had taken place relative to Count Las Casas. In 
iio Country was so much liberality shewn to aliens 
as in this. If the account of the arrest came 
frOm the count, he should doubt the accuracy of 
it. ' That person was in the habit .of stating 
facts in a manner to bear two meanings. His 
account of his treatment at the Cape was an in¬ 
stance of this. He had been there in the gover¬ 
nor’s country house. Madame Las Casas had 
been consulted at Paris as to the place where 
she would meet her husband; she replied, “ In 
London ; but if that were refused, any other 
port was indifferent to herand Ostend was 
Selected as the nearest place out of France. Con¬ 
sidering the offence of the count, he had been 
treated very mildly. 

1 Mr. F. Douglas, adverting to the sudden 
tirrest of the count at Ostend, pressed to know, 
Whether any communication direct or indirect 
Was made to the ministers of any foreign go¬ 
vernment in this country, of the port to which 
the count was to be conveyed. 

Lord Castlereagh denied any such communi¬ 
cation. 

Mr. J. P. Grant replied, that if this were so, 
there could be no ground for ref using the papers. 
He should be glad to find that the fact had been 
so; but hoped that a clause would be introduc¬ 
ed in the alien bill, to enable aliens, whom the 
government wished to send out of this country, 
to fix the place of their destination, if they 
could procure shipping within a reasonable 
time. {Hear, hear.) 

The question was then put, and negatived. 

Grand Jury Presentments Bill.] This 
bill was read a second time. 

Marriage of the Duke of Kent.] On 
the motion of Lord Castlereagh, the considera¬ 
tion of the Prince Regent’s message was defer¬ 
red till to-morrow. 
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Friday, May 15. 

Steam Boats Bill.] This bill was brought 
up From the commons, and read a first time. 

Building of Churches Bill.] The Earl of 
Liverpool said, that in moving the second read¬ 
ing of this bill, he felt he was proposing the 
most important measure he had ever submitted 
to the consideration of that house. It had been 
his intention to bring forward a measure of this 
nature long ago, but various circumstances in 
the situation or the country had caused delay; 
and it was, besides, his most anxious desire 
that the subject should not be proposed without 
the most thorough deliberation, ft was neces¬ 
sary not only to look at the measure as a whole, 
but to consider flow far it might be practicable. 
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in aft its details, in order that ho crude and ill- 
digested plan might be brought forward. A 
measure which was the result of his own inves¬ 
tigations, and of the deliberations of those whom 
he thought it his duty to consult, had come up 
from the other house, and was now td be de¬ 
cided on by their lordships. He should briefly 
explain the grounds on which the measure had 
been proposed, referring to the returns on the 
table of the house in support of his statement. 
In considering the important subject of the de¬ 
ficiency of churches, the first thing that sug¬ 
gested itself to many persons’ minds was, that 
the evil was of so great a magnitude that no 
complete remedy could be applied. But if this 
were true to the extent to which it had been 
stated, or true in any considerable degree, still 
it would be possible to do a great deal of good, 
and there could be no reasbn for not attempting 
all the good which could possibly be done. He 
was, however, happy to say that the measure 
now before their lordships, if it did not come 
up to the wishes of every man, would at least 
substantially effect what had been so long de¬ 
sired. It would, in its results, have the most 
beneficial effects on the religion, morality, and 
general instruction of the country. He had 
said, that the evil appeared to many so great as 
to be past all remedy: but those who thought 
so had taken an erroneous view of the question; 
they had, like a most respectable individual 
(The rev. Isaac Yates—see page 1075.) who 
published a work some time ago on the subject, 
considered the proportion between the whole 
population and the churches, and estimated the 
number of that whole which the chuiches would 
not contain. A very slight considcrasion was 
sufficient to shew the fallacy of this calculation. 
In considering what accommodation would be 
necessary, it was proper to deduct, in the first 
place, all those who were in a state of infancy; 
indeed, the deduction might perhaps be ex¬ 
tended, at an average, to all children under 
seven or eight years or age ; next should be de¬ 
ducted, all persons who were too old and infirm 
to attend public worship. These two classes 
would be found to form a very considerable pro¬ 
portion of the population, and in the estimate 
of the latter ought to be included all those de¬ 
tained at home by sickness or accidents. A third 
qualification of the estimate of the whole popu¬ 
lation, compared with the churches, consisted 
in the necessity of persons being left at home 
to take care of the nouses. In no parish what¬ 
ever did he believe it possible that the houses 
could be left without at least one individual in 
charge of each. If, therefore, a sufficient num¬ 
ber of churches to contain the whole popula¬ 
tion .were built, a part could not attend divine 
service. There was still a fourth qualification, 
founded on considerations connected with dis¬ 
sent } but, as the object of the measure was to 
remove dissent, he aid not wish to give more 
weight to this ground of deduction thah might 
be thought fairly due to it. In all populous 
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parishes, hQwpver, it was certain that some al¬ 
lowance must be made for dissenters. The re¬ 
suit of the calculations founded on the consi¬ 
derations he had stated, was, that provision 
ought to be made for the accommoaation, in 
churches, of one in every three, or one in every 
four. From the best consideration that he was 
capable of giving to the subject, it appeared to 
him that a provision, in the proportion of one 
to every three, would not be more than suffi¬ 
cient. It was thought, however, by many, that 
in parishes of a population of 4,ooo and up¬ 
wards, the proportion of one to four would be 
all that was requisite. These facts and views 
considerably qualified the evil, which he was far 
from wishing to undervalue. If their lordships 
looked at the returns on the table relative to tne 
state of the manufacturing towns, they would 
find in them the most urgent motives for taking 
this subject into their earnest consideration. To 
supply accommodation for the metropolis, it was 
proposed to build additional churches in different 
parishes—in Mary-le-bone 5 ; ‘id Pancras 4 ; in 
St. Leonard’s Shoreditch 4; in St. Matthew’s, 
Bethnal-green 4; in Lambeth 3: other parishes, 
which he need not enumerate, would have cor¬ 
responding additions. In the country, the sup¬ 
ply would be in a similar proportion to the pre¬ 
sent deficiency. Manchester, it was thought, 
would require an addition of 7 churches; Shef¬ 
field 4 ; Stockport 3 ; Birmingham 3 or 4, and 
so on. The measure brought from the com¬ 
mons which was to authorize this provision 
embraced three specific objects. The first was 
a grant of 1,000,000/. towards the expense of 
building churches; its second object was, to 
authorize subscriptions in aid of the grant; and 
the third, to appoint commissioners for carrying 
the act into execution. The sum proposed to 
be voted by parliament, he was convinced, 
would, with due care and attention, do a great 
deal towards the accomplishment of the object 
of the bill. It was estimated that it would 
afford the means of building about loo churches, 
without any aid from subscriptions. But that 
the addkion to be derived from the latter source 
would Be very considerable he could not doubt, 
when he recollected what had been done by 
Liverpool, where no less than 6 churches had 
been built by subscription. That town, which 
was very inconsideiable at the commencement 
of the present reign, now possessed a popula¬ 
tion of 100,000, and had 14 churches. With 
the addition of two more, sufficient accommo¬ 
dation would be afforded for its population. 
Having this example of Liverpool before his 
eyes, he could not doubt but that much would 
be done by private subscription to aid the liberal 
vote of parliament, and that public spirited in¬ 
dividuals would eagerly come forward in every 
quarter of the country to promote so dfsirable 
an object. From the nature of the provisions of 
the mil, and the judicious exercise of the. au¬ 
thority it vested in the commissioners, it might. 
Dot unreasonably be expected that, with the 
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aid of the subscriptions, from 150 to 200 churches 
would be built. He was sure that he expressed 
the feelings in which every person who heard 
him participated, when he said that it was a 
duty paramount to every other to support reli¬ 
gion, and, in particular, that established by lav/; 
which, without disparagement to any other, he 
believed to be the most pure. With this feeling, 
it would be unnecessary for him to point out 
many considerations, which, in a political point 
of view, would alone be calculated to induce 
their lordships to approve of this measure. The 
considerations to which he alluded were princi¬ 
pally to be found in the vast increase of tne po¬ 
pulation of the country within these 20 years. 
That increase had taken place chiefly in great 
manufacturing towns; and, with all tne advan¬ 
tages the country had derived from the extraor¬ 
dinary extension of its manufactures, it was im¬ 
possible for their lordships to conceal from them¬ 
selves this fact—that great masses of human 
beings could not be brought together in the man¬ 
ner in which they were situated in these towns, 
without being exposed to vicious habits, and to 
corrupting influences, dangerous to the public 
security as well as to private morality. In the 
manufacturing districts a great want was felt of 
churches, which their lordships were most im¬ 
periously called upon to supply. The disadvan¬ 
tages with which the church had in other 
respects to contend in those districts of increas¬ 
ing population was another circumstance which 
deserved the serious consideration of their lord- 
ships. He should be sorry to say any thing that 
might be construed into a disregard to the tole¬ 
ration laws; but it was impossible to look fairly 
at this measure without considering what was 
the situation of those persons who dissented 
from the establishment. Their lordships must 
be aware that dissenters had in their power to 
build places of worship in any number, to any 
extent, and without any limitation. It was evi¬ 
dent, then, that the establishment laboured under 
a disadvantage in this respect; for in building 
places of worship for the church of England, 
reference must be had to the rights of property 
and to the discipline of the cnurch. Perhaps 
he might be of opinion that these restrictions 
were carried too far; but they existed, and could 
not be overlooked by their lordships in consider¬ 
ing this measure; for if the dissenters possessed 
such decided advantages, it was the duty of their 
lordships to afford the established church the 
means of balancing them. The measures lately 
adopted for the benefit of the poor ought alsoto 
be taken into consideration. When the systems 
of education to which he alluded were first in¬ 
troduced, some persons had entertained doubts 
of their adequacy and propriety. Those doubts 
had, howfever, been removed. For his jiart, he 
had always been of opinion^ that the benefits of 
instruction ought tQ be extended jo all classestif 
his Majesty's subjects, and he had viewed with 
satisfaction the subscriptions entered into ind 
measures a.dopted for that object; but np their 
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loedships must perceive in this an additional in¬ 
ducement to direct the education which was thus 
diffused into a proper course. It was their duty 
to take care that those who received the benefits 
of education should not be obliged to resort to 
dissenting places of worship by finding the doors 
of the church shut against them. By building 
additional churches, the establishment and the 
dissenters would be placed on a fair and equal 
footing. Their lordships were acquainted with 
the nature of the measure which was adopted in 
the reign of Queen Anne. It was then die opi¬ 
nion of parliament, that 50 additional churches 
should be built for the metropolis. At that time 
the population of the kingdom was not above 
one half of its present amount, and that of the 
metropolis stood in the same proportion. The 
recollection of that proposition was important, 
.as it shewed what feelings had actuated parlia¬ 
ment on this subject a century ago; and he was 
sure that corresponding feelings would be evinced 
by their lordships on the present occasion. It 
was proposed that commissioners should be ap¬ 
pointed for carrying the act into effect; but 
under its provision they would interfere as little 
as possible with rights and property, either pub¬ 
lic or private. The bill, however, described no 
positive manner in which it should be carried 
into effect. Its operation would vary according 
to circumstances. Some parishes it might be 
found proper to divide; in others, the provision 
for additional services would in many cases ac¬ 
complish the object so much desired, where no 
church was to be built. He could not anticipate 
any objection to the vote of 1 , 000 , 000 /. for so 
important a purpose. It was certainly a satis¬ 
faction to him, that at a time, when a spirit of 
economy had been manifested in the strongest 
manner, and a call had been made for reduc¬ 
tions carried to an extent which, in some in¬ 
stances, he confessed he could not approve, no 
Individual had yet opposed this grant. It was 
in his opinion highly creditable to those who, 
in another place, nad considered it their duty, 
after.a long war, to diminish as much as pos¬ 
sible the public burthens, that they were, not- 
' withstanding, willing to concur in an expense 
called for by the best interests of religion and 
morality, •and, therefore, conducive to the true 
prosperity of the country. 

Lord Holland thought it necessary to state the 
principle on which he acceded to the second 
reading of this bill. As far as it had been stated 
that a necessity existed for more churches, he 
agreed. As fa'r as it had been contended that 
the state ought to lend its assistance in the ac¬ 
complishment of such a measure, he agreed. 
But he should be dealing disingenuously with 
the house, he should be guilty of omission in 
the discharge of a duty which, however unpa¬ 
latable, he considered a necessary one, if he 
did not statej that to this grant, as to a bill with¬ 
out any modification, he did not agree; nor 
could hie agree to many things that nad been 
laid down by the nobL- earl. It was not neces- 
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sary for him to follow that noble eaji through 
all the topics which he had then discussed, Or 
to insist on the importance of this measure; for, 
in the present state of the country, to say that 
a measure which went to dispose of a million of 
money, was 9 measure of importance, he thought 
was little other than a truism. But when the 
noble earl by a flourish of rhetoric, called it the 
most important that could engage the attention 
of the house, he certainly did wonder that a 
minister, who had restrained the prerogative of 
the heir to the crown, who had called on the 
country to grant sums unprecedented in amount, 
who had suspended the liberties of the people—> 
he did wonder that a minister who hadfbeen 
engaged in such transactions, should esteem the 
bunding.of a few churches a measure of such 
paramount importance. He agreed, however, 
that it was a measure of importance. But he 
thought that a church so rich in endowment as 
the church of England, ought to contribute to 
its own support and increase. The noble earl 
had said, that one district of the kingdom, Li¬ 
verpool, (and he had highly panegyrized that 
town for Uie part it had acted,) had accomplished 
the objects that were now deemed so desirable, 
without any assistance from parliament. Satis¬ 
factory as it must be to the people of Liverpool 
to receive these panegyrics from the noble earl, 
it could not be very satisfactory to them to say, 
“Now, gentlemen, having built churches for 
yourselves, and at your own expense, we must 
take more from you to build churches for others;’* 
that was in effect what this measure would do, 
as all would ‘in reality contribute to its comple¬ 
tion. He did not mean to follow the noble earl, 
for it was unnecessary to contend with truisms. 
It was certainly impossible that all the popula¬ 
tion of the country could attend divine service, 
if there were accommodation for only one-fourth 
of it. It was true that, after all, dissent would 
exist; undoubtedly it would, and. he thought 
that this was no evil, and he hoped he should 
never see it extinguished; for it was impossible 
that difference of opinion should n pte xist, and 
the expression of it could not be refUessed but 
by the unjustifiable hand of power. The noble 
lord had insisted much on the advantages that 
the dissenters enjoyed, and the restrictions that 
were imposed on building church of England 
places of worship. He (Laird Holland) thought 
those restrictions too' many, and he had that 
morning taken considerable pains to learn the 
nature and extent of them: but so confused ami 
unintelligible were the statutes on this subject, 
that he feared, after all, he was not lawyer 

a h to explain the nature of them to their 
ips. He believed, however, that uoder 
the conventicle act of the 32 d of Charles the 
Second, (an act which was a disgrace to the le¬ 
gislature of that and of the present day, and 
which almost superseded the whole effect of the 
toleration act), under.that conventicle act, per¬ 
sons conforming to the liturgy and doctrines of 
the church of England, even the parson of a 
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parish himself, were precluded, under severe 
penalties, from reading service any where in a 
parish but in the parish church*. But, what¬ 
ever those restrictions might be, he thoughtthat 
under the present circumstances of the country 
the church ought to contribute to its own ne¬ 
cessities ; when he said contribute, he did not 
mean voluntary contributions, for those made 
under the name of voluntary contributions were 
often the most forced, the most oppressive, and 
the most cruel of any : ( hear , hear, hear,) but 
he meant that, in this instance at least, she 
should follow the example of a church which, 
however corrupt, and he thought it the most 
corrupt of any, had acted wisely and justly in 
this matter—he meant the church of Rome. By 
that church, even in countries where she was 
most powerful, and insolent he might say, it 
was made a habit and custom to suspend digni¬ 
ties that were not very essential to the cure of 
souls, in order to make a fund for the rebuilding 
and repairing of churches; he did not mean that 
they touched the emoluments of any living dig¬ 
nitary, but suspended the profits of the benefice 
between the death of one incumbent and the ap¬ 
pointment of another. In Spain there was not 
a cathedral, where four or five canons or preben¬ 
daries were not suspended from time to time to 
provide for the exigencies of the church; and 
he did not see why deans and prebendaries 
should not be suspended with the same view in 
England. The noble earl had insisted that the 
church should be put on an equal footing with 
the dissenters, and a pretty manner the present 
was of putting her on an equal footing. It was 
no other than saying, “ You, gentlemen, who 
pay for yourselves, who pay for your own cha¬ 
pels and your own clergy, in addition to paying 
tithes to ours, shall also contribute to the erec¬ 
tion of those churches in which you have no 
interest whatever.” He (Lord Holland) did not 
say that they ought not to contribute, but he 
thought it most invidious in the noble earl to 
affirm, under all these circumstances, that they 
enjoyed advantages beyond the established 
church, lie agreed, however, that the situa¬ 
tion of the country called for a bill of this na¬ 
ture, and thought the noble earl correct in mak¬ 
ing an apology for its tardy appearance; the 
more so, as a noble friend of his (he might name 
him as he was not present), Earl Grosvenor, 
had proposed a measure of the same kind five 
years ago. But he was not then listened to; nor 
was it men admitted or contended by the noble 
earl opposite, that this was the most important 
of all possible measures that could come before 

* Marvell calls this act “ the price of money,” 
adding, “ the king told some eminent citizens, who 
applied to him against it, That they mutt address 
tbe.nselves to the houses; that he must not dis¬ 
oblige his friends; and if it had been in the power 
of the lords, he had gone without money.’' 

But this act, as far as relates to dissenters, was re* 
pealed by the 52 Geo. III. a. 155. By the last act, 
however, no congregation or assembly for religious 
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the house* The merit of originating this mea¬ 
sure was with Earl Grosvenor, ana with hhtr 
only; the merit of the noble earl only went to 
the amount of the sum granted by this bill, and 
not to the principle of the measure. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that, with re¬ 
spect to the extent of this measure, it was cer¬ 
tainly, not too much for the people to expect, 
that one fourth of their numbers should be able to 
attend divine worship. As to the source, it was 
not expected that parliament alone should defray 
the whole expense, but that it should be made 
up partly by parliament, partly by rate's, and 
partly by subscriptions ; and to this he could 
see no objections. But the noble lord had in¬ 
sisted, that the revenues of the church ought 
to supply die charges of a measure of this na¬ 
ture. Surely the noble lord did not think that 
this measure was intended for the advantage of 
the church, considered with a view to its clergy. 
Undoubtedly it was not, but for the advantage 
of religion in general and the community at 
large ; and there was no more reason for calling 
on the revenues of the church than on those of 
any class of society. With respect to the merit 
that was due to the first proposer of this mea¬ 
sure, and the claim made for that merit in ano¬ 
ther quarter, he thought that every parliament, 
since that disgraceful business in Queen Anne’s 
time—(he called it disgraceful, not on account 
of the sum voted, but because 11 only of the 50 
churches ordered were ever built)—that every 
parliament had to reproach itself with its neglect 
on this subject; and the consequence was, that 
dissenters of every species had the advantage of 
the established church, by being enabled to open 
places of worship. If, then, the advantages now 
proposed were not afforded the church, the ge¬ 
neral education of children that was taking place - 
would have no other effect than that of turning 
them into dissenters.—To return, however, to 
the question of merit on this subject, he must 
beg leave to state, that in the midst of the mo¬ 
mentous events of the late war, a dear and la¬ 
mented friend of his—a friend with whom his 
fortune and fate had been much connected,— 
turned his attention seriously to this subject; a 
subject of which the noble lord seemed to him 
to underrate the importance. Other measures 
might be of great importance at the time, or for 
any transient period ; this was a measure that 
was not limited in its effects to the present mo¬ 
ment, or to ppsing interests, but concerned all 
ages and the interests of immortality. All this 
had been under the consideration of his dear 
aqd lamented friend, who was desirous, before 

worship of Protestants (at which there shall be pre¬ 
sent more than 20 persons besides the immediate 
family and servants of the person in whose house 
or upon whose premises such meeting, congregation, 
or assembly shall be had) shall he permitted or allow¬ 
ed, unless and until the place of such* meeting shat) 
ba certified and registered at the general oi quarter 
sessions of the peace. 
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hepropiooed any thing, to collect information as 
tqlfte Wants ana deficiencies of the church; and 
to aid him in that view, he (Lord Harrowby) 
had* in 1810, procured an address for a return 
of the numher of churches and parishioners in 
the united kingdom. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury congratulated 
the countty, that a contest should have arisen 
on both sides of the house as to which should 
claim the merits of this measure. He had in 
his possession a letter from the distinguished in¬ 
dividual (Mr. Perceval) to whom the noble earl 
had alluded, saying, that in live days he should 
have in his hands all the details which would 
enable him to take some active step ; but, before 
those five days had elapsed, he was assassinated. 
As for the project of a noble lord on the other 
side for suspending prebendaries and canonries, 
that noble lord knew very little, if he thought 
that the measure could be effected by any such 
means; they would, indeed, be slow and in¬ 
efficient, even if resorted to; for the noble earl 
who had first spoken had said, that the present 
grant, large as it was, with additional supplies 
from other quarters, would scarcely suffice. He 
thought one mode that had been suggested to 
supply the deficiency of churches would be at¬ 
tended with considerable difficulty—he meant 
that of multiplying the number of services, In 
that case, the services would approach so near 
to each other, that he feared confusion would be 
created,.and the plan be found impossible. These, 
however, were things for future consideration; 
and he congratulated the country, that the mea¬ 
sure had met with no opposition in point of 
principle in either house. 

The Marquis of Lansdovmc thought the mea¬ 
sure most indispensable. While the state pre¬ 
served an established religion, it was their duty 
to hold out to all the means of performing the 
duties of that religion. With respect to the mode 
in which it was proposed to defray the expense 
of this measure, he did not vote for it because 
there was any thing in the circumstances of the 
country that rendered it easy to defray that ex¬ 
pense now, but because he should nave sup- 

E orted it at any time whatever: he thought, 
owever, such an additional burthen should not 
be created, except for an object of paramount 
importance. He did not understand that the 
measure was to enable the commissioners to ex¬ 
tend its objects to Scotland, though it was very 
necessary there, as there were many extensive 
parishes without a church. The same was the 
case in Ireland. But, considering the amount 
of the Protestant population in Ireland, perhaps 
the measure was not necessary for that country; 
and if so, he thought the burthen ought to be 
borne by that richer country which the expen¬ 
diture was designed to benefit: he therefore felt 
a difficulty in calling on the presbyterian church 
of Scotland, or the people of Ireland, to con¬ 
tribute to this measure; he was interested for 
Ireland personally, though not-for-Scotland; 
but he thought it nis duty to state these difficul- 
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ties, and to hope that the house would fegislafce- 
on principles of equity. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that the same 
attention was due to the established church of 
Scotland as to that of this country, as this mea¬ 
sure was proposed, not for the church of Eng¬ 
land alone, but the general cause of religion: 
Scotland had a fair claim to her proportion of 
assistance from the general revenue of the coun¬ 
try. He believed that die same necessity existed 
there, and that the executive would make a si¬ 
milar proposition for that country. As to the 
hardship of drawing contributions from Ireland, 
it must be remefnbered that Ireland and Great 
Britain were united, and their exchequers con¬ 
solidated ; and he did not see how that country 
could be relieved without admitting the princi¬ 
ple, that the charge ought in all places to be en¬ 
tirely local. In Scotlaud indeed, the case was 
different, as the union was not so intimate in all 
respects. It might be hard tha*- places should 
contribute which did not stand in need of ihe 
operation of the measure, but this would be the 
case with many counties of England. 

The bill was then read a second time. 
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Friday, May 15. 

Welch Judicature.] Mr. Jones brought in 
his bill “ to alter and correct the practice of the 
several courts of great sessions in Wales, and to 
amend the laws relating to the same.”—It was 
read a first time. 

Marriage Act.] Dr. Phillimore brought in 
his bill “ to amend fcertain provisions of tne act 
of the 26 Geo. II., for the better preventing of 
clandestine marriages.”—Read a first time. 

Steam-Boats Bill.] On the motion of Mr. 
Harvey , this bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

Saving-Banks (Scotland) Bill.] Sir G. 
Clerk observed that this bill had excited a good 
deal of interest in Scotland ; but that the second 
reading stood for an advanced period of the ses¬ 
sion. (die 25th instant.) He, therefore, wished 
to know from the hon. member who had brought 
it in, whether he had any objection to discharge 
the order, and to let the bill stand over till the 
next session. 

Mr. W. Douglas assented to the hon. baronet’s 
suggestion, and moved that the bill be read a 
second time on that day three months; whichr 
was agreed to. - 

War in India J Mr. Howerth rose to move 
for certain papers relative to the recent transact 
tions in the East Indies. He said, the sole ob¬ 
ject which He had in view was, to obtain infor¬ 
mation. In 1783, the late Lord Melville moved 
certain resolutions on the affairs of India, which 
were, sanctioned by parliament; among which 
resolutions one stated, that to pursue schemes of 
conquest, aud extension of dominion iq India 
was repugnant to the wish, to the honour and 
policy of the British nation, and that it should 
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not be lawful either to declare war* or to com¬ 
mence hostilities, without the express command 
of the Directors or Secret Commute, by the au¬ 
thority of the Board of Control. In 1793, that 
resolution was embodied in a bill, which was 
now an act of parliament. It must appear to be 
deserving of inquiry how it had happened, that 
the governments of India, in succession, had 
ever since found themselves under the necessity 
of violating the spirit of this act. With respect 
to the frequency of wars, one might look to the 
north, south, east, and west of India for confir¬ 
mation of the fact. Let any member look at¬ 
tentively at the map of India, and compare our 
possessions when that act was passed with what 
they were at present, and he would see how 
the system had increased. The alteration of 
circumstances was surprising. The war at pre¬ 
sent raging was called a Pindarrie war, a term 
not much understood in this country. On the 
decline and fall of the Mahommedan empire, a 
number of chieftains, under various appellations, 
set up for themselves, and robbed their neigh¬ 
bours and rivals as much as they could. A 
number of these were called Pindarries, which 
was synonimous with plunderers; and with these 
people the northern parts of India still abound¬ 
ed. Their system was, to meet in large num¬ 
bers at the conclusion of the rainy season; they 
then branched out in various directions, to carry 
on their predatory operations, committing every 
species of plunder and devastation. When se¬ 
riously attacked, they dispersed, but afterwards 
they reunited, to renew their inroads and ag¬ 
gressions. He was desirous of knowing why, 
on a Pindarrie war as it was called, 60 great an 
army was collected in the centre of India, to 
attack people of this description. The Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings had declared his intention to 
be, to put down these Pindarries. But they 
were the only enemy we had not fallen in'Witn 
and beaten, though we had overcome the 
Peishwa of the Mahrattas, and the Rajah of 
Berar, and had conquered every power which 
wc professed to attack. The governor-general 
of India was now in the field with a vast army, 
amounting to nearly 100,000 men, and was 
also at a distance of 1000 miles from the capital 
of Bengal. Probably, he had now gained posses¬ 
sion or the capitals of Holkar and Scindiah; but 
it appeared that the war was most extensive, 
and that the Mahrattas were all in arms. Surely 
it was right that the house should inquire into 
the causes which had led to such a war. He 
therefore moved, “ that there be laid before 
this house, 1st, Copies or extracts of all advices 
received from the government of India, relative 
to the origin and progress of the discussions 
which terminated in hostilities with the Peishwa. 
sd, Copies or extracts of all. advices received 
from the government of India, relative to the 
origin and progress of the discussions' which 
terminated in hostilities , with the Rajah of Berar. 
fld, Copies or extracts of all advices received 
from tne several governments of India* rcspect- 
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iag the aggressions of the Pindarties, 

Copies of all treaties concluded between the Bri¬ 
tish government in India and die native powers 
since the year 1804.” 

Mr. Canning paid, that as to the first ques¬ 
tion, relative to the Peishwa, he was disposed 
to concur in the motion of the hon. member; 
but he was not yet in possession of official in¬ 
formation as to the causes of hostilities with 
the Rajah of Berar. As to the war with the 
Peishwa, he flattered himself that he could 
rove, that the British government, instead of 
aving acted harshly towards him, had in reality 

S ' ?d too confident a reliance on his good 
. With regard to the motion respecting 
the Pindarries, ne believed that the question 
was not very well understood in this country. 
It was not then the time for him togo into 
any details upon it; but whenever the hpuse 
should thinkm to make it a subject of discus¬ 
sion, be should be ready to enter into parti¬ 
culars. He must, however, observe, that the 
Pindarries had for the last two years been 
making incursions on the territories of the Bri¬ 
tish East India Company, carrying with theta 
fire and sword, and committing every species 
of atrocity and desolation. When the facts 
were before the house, they must see the pro¬ 
priety of attempting to extirpate so fatal a pest, 
not only to the neighbouring nations of the na¬ 
tives, but to the subjects of the British empire 
in India. As to the fourth motion, he had not 
the slightest objection to it. There was no 
man more ready than himself to agree, that a 
pacific and forbearing policy was best suited to 
our interests and our character in India. But, 
unfortunately, however much we might bear 
and forbear, the circumstances of that country 
had occasioned peculiar causes leading-to hosti¬ 
lities, which no prudence could anticipate, no 
moderation could prevent. The state of our 
power in India had arrived to such a height, 
and attained such a position, that, without gomg 
into an inquiry, as to how it rose to its present 
extent and elevation, it became necessary to 
give it a full protection. Bftt when he said thfe, 
he did not mean to say that unnecessary or am¬ 
bitious wars should be entered upon, out only 
such as were necessary for general security. 

The first motion was then agreed to; and, 
Mr. Howorth haring, with the leave of the 
house, withdrawn the second, the third aritl 
fourth were severally put and carried. 

Marriage of the Duke of Kent.] The 
house having resolved itself into a committee 
on tlie Prince Regent’s message, 

' Lord Castlereagh rose and said, that it would 
not be necessary for him to trouble them at any 
length, as all the topics relative to the subject 
had been so recently discussed. The present 
question was certainly, in a considerable degree, 
in the view of the house op former votes. At 
that time he was not authorized to communicate 
the intended marriage, of the Dpke of Kent, 
but he had felt it His duty to open to them, that 
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a treaty of marriage would ere long be conclud- 82 years of age, he received only 5000/. a-year 
ed. It might, he thought, be collected from from his royal father, and about 5000/. from his 
the general character of the late discussions, situation as commander-in-chief of the British 
that when a branch of the royal family entered possessions in North America.-—Under these 
into a matrimo nial alliance, approved by the circumstances he should move, “ That his Ma- 
crown and sanctioned by parliament, the house jegty be enabled to grant a yearly sum of money 
was disposed to vote such a decent and proper out of the consolidated fund of the united king- 
additional income as ought to be granted to a dom of Great Britain and Ireland, not exceed- 
member of the royal family under such circum- ing in the whole the sum of 6000/. to make a 
stances, and not to expect that he could meet suitable provision for his royal highness the 
his expenses with the same means when married Duke of Kent upon his marriage.” 
as when single. He thought it might also be Mr. Curwen said, that however painful it 
collected, that there was no disposition on the might be to himself, he felt it his duty to op- 
part of the house to take into consideration, in pose the grant. He knew of no admitted prin- 
their estimate of the proper grant to be made ciple by which he could be pledged to make a 
on such an occasion, the casual income which provision for every branch of the royal family, 
such branch of the royal family might derive when a marriage was about to take place. One 
from any military situation, whether conferred royal duke haa declined the 6000/. a-yaar, and 
upon him at home for his past ..services, or there were reports, that he would marry not- 
abroad as a mark of honorary distinction. On withstanding. He did not agree with the opi- 
these principles the house had voted an addi- nion that emoluments enjoyed from military or 
tion of 6000/. a-year to the Duke of Cambridge, other situations by members of the royal family 
with a similar dower to the princess to whom were not to be taken into consideration. The 
he was betrothed, in the event of her surviving proposed grant could not be necessary, when it 
him. He proposed now, in the case of the appeared that the Duke of Kent had 25,000/. 
Duke of Kent, to follow the precedent strictly, a-year; particularly when he considered the 
both as to the income and the dower. He did burthened state of the country. He thought 
not mean to propose any outfit, as he under- 25 , 000 /. a-year sufficient. But were there no 
stood that, under all circumstances, his royal sources from which his royal highness might be 
highness did not wish for it. He had only one relieved from certain difficulties ? Had not the 
or two further observations to make relative to illustrious duke parents ? Why could not her 
this marriage. He apprehended that there Majesty out of a privy purse of 50 , 000 /. a-year, 
could exist only one feeling as to its suitable- relieve her son on the point of marriage from 
ness, as the connexion with Saxony was not his embarrassments ? In that case, an applica- 
new, and part of the family was so decidedly tion to parliament, to impose fresh burthens on 
recommended to the good wishes of the coun- the people would be unnecessary. He was glad 
try. {Hear.) In justice to the illustrious princess that parliament had at length awaked to a sense 
with whom his royal highness was about to ally of its duty, and had told the royal family, that, 
himself, he might state, as a very favourable if they cnose to contract debts, and aid not 
feature in her character, that although, when discharge them, parliament could not con- 
the treaty of marriage was in progress, she felt scientiously assist them. {Hear, hear.) What 
it her duty not to relinquish the personal guar- he had said might certainly not be personally 
dianship of her children, by her former mar- agreeable, but he felt it his duty to say it j and 
riage, she did not extend that disposition to the to oppose the grant in toto ; though he enter- 
pecuniary advantages of her widowhood; but tained in common with others, a nigh ’respect 
that her marriage would deprive her of an in- for the character of the illustrious duke, 
come of 3000/. a-year on that ground, and of Sir R. Heron said, he felt a great respect for 
other pecuniary advantages arising from her the character of the exalted individual m ques- 
guardianship, amounting, in the whole, to about tion; but, in the present overburthened state of 
5000 1 . a-year; so that the provision of a dower the country, if it were deemed necessary to 
for her was but an act of bare justice. It was make any addition to his royal highness’s in¬ 
due also to his royal highness to state, that he come, it ought to be made from some of those 
was desirous that 2000/. a-year of the proposed enorrtous establishments which had of late years 
income should be settled on his royal consort been much increased for purposes of parade 
by way of pin money. His royal highness had and patronage, and in which diminutions might 
for some years been under the pressure of con- easily be effected. For himself, he should have 
siderable incumbrances, to provide for the dis- opposed the grant to the Duke of Cambridge 
charge of which he had assigned a large pro- on similar principles; and particularly on ac- 
portion of his revenue. It was not to be ex- count of the great emoluments he derived from 
pected, therefore, that, immediately after his Hanover. If it were urged that those emolu- 
marriage, he would live altogether in that splen- ments were temporary, it would be time enough 
did style which he would otherwise do. Those when they should cease to come to the house 
incumbrances had been incurred at an early for an additional burthen on die people of this 
period of his life, and when he bad been em- country. To the proposal for the dower to the 
ployed abroad. Until his royal highness was | princess he had net objection. 
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Mr. Brougham observed, that if the meritfrof 
the Duke of Kent were the subject of considera¬ 
tion, and if the vote depended on personal cha¬ 
racter, the question might be easily disposed 
of. No man in an exalted rank had set a 
brighter example of public virtue, or used more 
actively and beneficially, his endeavours in be¬ 
half of institutions for the protection, the edu¬ 
cation, and the relief of tne poor. But it ap¬ 
peared to him, that those views must be entirely 
laid aside in considering the present question. 
A marriage contract had Deen entered into, with 
the desirable view of continuing the succession 
to the throne in the house of Brunswick, with 
the full consent of the crown—a marriage gene¬ 
rally allowed to deserve the sanction cl parlia¬ 
ment. It was also understood, that the pecu¬ 
niary affairs of the Duke of Kent were so situ¬ 
ated, as to render it necessary to apply for 
parliamentary aid, in order to enable his royal 
highness to enter suitably upon this permitted 
and expected alliance. With respect to the 
personal character of those illustrious indivi¬ 
duals, the royal dukes, the house knew no¬ 
thing of their merits or demerits; it was enough 
to know, that they were part of that family in 
whom it was desirable to secure the succession 
to the throne. The questions were, was the 
match calculated to obtain that object f* Had it 
received the approbation of the crown ? Did it' 
deserve the sanction of parliament ? If these 
points were established, as they were in the 
present case, and in the cases of the Dukes of 
Clarence and Cambridge, then came the last 
question—is the assistance of parliament neces¬ 
sary to enable the match to be concluded ? To 
this question an affirmative was given in the 
case of the Duke of Clarence, on which account 
he voted for an allowance of eoool. a-year to 
hi 9 royal highness; a negative was given to it 
in the case of the Duke of Cambridge, on which 
account he voted against an allowance to his 
royal highness. This was the only true con¬ 
stitutional ground on which the noble lord’s 
proposition- ought to be acceded to, and not 
the respect which every man must feel for the 
character of the Duke of Kent. With respect 
to the incumbrances of his royal highoess, he 
understood that they had arisen entirely from 
the delay in providing a separate income for 
him. He had received only 5000/. a-year till he 
was 32 , whereas his royal brothers received 
12,000/. a year at the age of 24 . The offices 
he had held abroad were not mere sinecures. 
He had been exposed to unhealthy climates, 
and, he believed also, to the chances of war. 
He had been employed in the West Indies, at 
Gibraltar, in Nova. Scotia, and in Canada for 
12 or 14 years, having no income adequate to 
his expenses. He had sustained great losses in 
his baggage, which, in the case of an ordinary 
officer, would have found their way into the 
armyextraordinaries; but his royal highness 
had received nothing on this account,-and he 
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did not now ask for any thing relative to it.' 
By the arrangements for liquidating his em¬ 
barrassments, tie had appropriated 17 ,ooo/. or 
19 , 000 /. a-year Out of ms 25,000/. (17,000/. 
a-year was mentioned across the table.) Well, 
then, here was a deduction of 17 , 000 /. a-year, 
which must continue for some years to come.— 
On these grounds he should vote for the addi¬ 
tional allowance; and, in adopting that line of 
conduct, he desired to observe, that as he was 
not influenced by any other feeling than that of 
propriety, so he would not be deterred by po- 

E ular clamour from acceding to what he felt to 
e right. 

Mr., Methuen said, he most protest against 
the grant, though he did it with every feeling of 
respect towards his Royal Highness. He could 
not, however, in the present circumstances of 
the country, agree to the motion. 

Lord Althorp agreed with his hon. and learned 
friend in many of the opinions he had ex¬ 
pressed, and perfectly agreed with his conduct 
when similar grants had Deen under discussion. 
He agreed with him that it was perfectly de¬ 
sirable that the succession should oe kept up in 
tlje house of Brunswick, and for that purpose 
he was willing that every reasonable provision 
should be made. It had been stated, that the 
marriage of the Duke of Clarence could not 
take place, if the 10,000/. a-year should be re¬ 
fused, the noble lord not thinking 6000 /. a suffi¬ 
cient sum. It was now rumoured, however, 
that the marriage was to take place. For his 
pait, it did not appear to him that the marriage 
of all the branches of the Royal Family could 
be considered as any great public advantage.. It 
might be desirable that some of them should 
marry, but it was not desirable that the country 
should be called on to enable all of them to 
marry. (Hear, hear.) It seemed to be implied, 
on his side of the house, that the marriage of 
the Duke of Kent depended on the vote of 
that night. The noble lord, however, had never 
even hinted that, supposing the grant should not 
be carried, the marriage could not take place. 
On that ground, there was a line of distinction 
to be drawn between the care of the Dnke of 
Kent and that of the Duke of Clarence. He 
agreed with his hon. and learned friend on the 
subject of the royal duke’s general benevolence; 
but felt himself called upon, in duty to the 
country, to vote against the motion of the noble 
lord. 

Mr. Brougham wished to say a few words, 
in consequence of what had fallen from his 
noble friend respecting the marriage of the 
Duke of Clarence. All of them knew that the 
noble lord opposite had assigned as the ground 
on which he called on the house to consent to a 
vote of 10,000/. a-year to the Duke of Clarence, 
that, unless they voted tnac sum, it was impos¬ 
sible his Royal Highness could marry. But not¬ 
withstanding that threat—he did not mean 
the word in an improper sense—after that 
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argument, he might say, his Royal Highness, 
even with 6000/. a-year, felt it quite possible to 
proceed in the marriage. 

Lord Castltreagh said, he had proposed 
10 * 000 /. as the sum which appeared to bis Ma¬ 
jesty's government most proper, after every in¬ 
vestigation they could give to the affairs of his 
Royal Highness. Considering that he should 
live in England, and live as a auke was entitled 
to live, who was a member of the Royal Family, 
they had thought it was impossible to advise a 
marriage on a smaller allowance. They did not 
mean to express any opinion on what his Royal 
Highness’s own feelings or sense of honour 
might dictate with regard to the marriage; but 
he would appeal to the house, if that marriage 
still took place*, whether it would be grateful 
to their feelings that the sum necessary to ena¬ 
ble his Royal Highness to support himself in a 
married state, should be derived from any source 
than the bounty of parliament. 

Mr. Protheroe said, that having opposed the 
grants to the other branches of the Royal Family, 
on the ground of the distressed state of tne 
country, he could not vote in favour of the pre¬ 
sent motion. 

Mr. J. Smith considered that the statements 
of his hon. and learned friend had been correct. 
There were some circumstances in addition, 
however, which ought to be known to the 
house. He believed that his Royal Highness 
had received some small sum of money, on ac- 
cpunt of losses he had sustained. The house, 
however, were not perhaps aware of the exact 
state of his affairs. For many years his Royal 
Highness had not had a larger income than the 
eldest sons of many gentlemen in that house., 
lie had incurred a large debt, a considerable 
portion of which had been discharged from the 
appropriation of part of the droits of the Ad¬ 
miralty. When it was considered that he had 
hot had the parliamentary grant till he was ssf 
years of age, there did appear a sort of want of 
liberality m the house towards him. It was 
scarcely necessary to mention what was gene¬ 
rally known—the great! benevolence, ana the' 
useful and generous conduct of his Royal High¬ 
ness, of which no man could be ignorant. He ; 
had watched the progress of his Royal High¬ 
ness; he had known what he had done for nu¬ 
merous charities, and his constant exertions to 
advance the interests of many institutions. 
Those things would be enough to influence him 
in his vote. Rut he thoughts it hard that it 
should be stated as a reason why he had not had 
the parliamentary grant till he was 32 years of 
age, that he had neen in foreign service, ex¬ 
posing himself to the yellow fever, and to all 
the hardships of the West Indian climate. So far 

* His Royal Higlmess the Duke of Clarence was . 
married at Kt>w palace, on the 11th of July, 1818, 
iq her Serene Highness the Fituces* Adelaide of 
Saxe M<4uingen. 
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from agreeing with that idea, he thought that 
ought to be a reason why his allowance should 
be larger. His Royal Highness had set apart 
17 , 000 /. for the payment of his debts, and three 
years, he believed, would discharge them all. 
A mistake had been made with regard to the 
present amount of his income; for, though 
7000 /. remained, 1000 /. and more had been 
long paid to certain widows of soldiers and. 
officers, who had been his companions in arms 
in former days, and be had no doubt that sunt 
would be continued to be paid by his Royal 
Highness. He voted for tne motion of the 
noble lord upon principle alone, and he had 
seldom given his vote with greater satisfaction. 

Sir C. Monck wished to shew the consistency 
of the vote which he intended to give. When 
the grant had been proposed to the Duke of 
Clarence as a member or the Royal Family, he 
was ready to accede to any grant of money 
that might secure to his Royal Highness a pro¬ 
per establishment. He had given his vote to the 
10,000/., thinking it not too large under all cir¬ 
cumstances. But he could not agree with the 
noble lord; when he proceeded, he thought, in 
the most improper course which a minister of 
the crown could adopt; when he proposed to 
take that course which was calculated to record 
the motive for which fhaf 10,000/. had been 
reduced. When he selected from the other 
end of die Royal Family, if he might so speak, 
a man who stood so high in the public opinion 
as the Duke of Kent, he thought the noble lord 
went far to display an opinion that had been 
entertained on tne proposal of that former grant. 
While the marriage of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence was in course, he thought it 
was not proper that any other member of die 
Royal Family should come to the house apd ask 
for an additional allowance for the same pur¬ 
pose. That should not, he conceived, be done, 
till all hopes of increase had ceased from the 
marriage then pending. 

The committee then divided. 

Ayes, 205 —Noes, 51 . 
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Rennet, Hon. H. G. 

Fergusson, Sir R. C. 

Brand, Hon.T. 

Guise, Sir W. 

Byng, G. 

Heron, Sir R. 

Burrell, Hon. P. D. 

Hornby, E. 

Calvert, C. 

Hurst, R. 

Calvert, N. 

I .at one he, R. 

Calcraft, J. 

Lambton, J. G. 

Campbell, Hon. J. 

Lefevre, C. S. 

Carhampton, Earl of 

Lloyd, Sir E. 

Carter, J. 

Lyttelton, Hon. W. 

Cranbournc, Vis. 

Meddocks, W. A. 

Coke, T. 

Martin, John 

DowjfeiwH), E. 

Monck, Sir C. 

Dundas, C. 

Moore, P, 

EUiot, Rt. Hon. W. 

Methuen, F. 

Fan*, J. 

Newman, B. W. 
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North, Dudley 
Orel, William 
Osborne, Lufd P. 
Port man, £. B. 
Protheroe, E. 
Philipp George 
Pjrm, F. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Sebright, Sir J. 
sefton’ Earl of 


Sharp, R. 

Shelley, Sir J. 
Stanley, Via. 

Tierney, Rt. Hob. O. 
Waldegrave, Hon. W. 
Webb, E. 

Wyan, C. W. 

rEtr.ee. 

Curwen, J. C. 


Lord Castkreagh then moved, “ that the 
sum of 60oo/. per annum be seeded upon her 
Serene Highness Mary Louisa Victoria, Princess 
of Leiningen, yrhen she shall become Duchess 
of Kent, in case her Highness should survive his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, to be issuing 
ana payable out of the consolidated fund of the 
tTnited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.’* 

This motion was agreed to, nemine dissen¬ 
tient e. 

Aliek Bill.] Lord Castlereagh moved the 
second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Lambton said, h was with nd small sur¬ 
prise that he had heard from the noble lord the 
other night, that he intended to introduce an 
alien bill in a period of profound peace. Such 
a measure appeared to him to be little better than 
a gross insult offered to the character of that 
house. The noble lord had ventured to intro¬ 
duce what he called a mitigated and milder 
measure; hut it was a measure which violated, 
at one blow, those ancient laws which protected 
the liberties and constitution of this realm—a 
measure in direct contravention of Magna Car¬ 
ta*, and having a tendency to assimilate England 
to the aribitrary and tyrannical governments 
which had before been held up to our scorn and 
detestation. Up to 1793, it was the policy of 
this country to encourage and protect those 
foreigner who visited her shores. That was 
the spirit which pervaded all the acts and insti¬ 
tutions of our ancestors. Had the same spirit 
which commenced with the continental tyranny, 
introduced under the auspices of the noble lord, 
then prevailed in this country, would England 
have received those persecuted foreigners, who 
were banished under the edict of Nantes ? 
Should we have derived the wealth and the indus- 
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try which those people brought to the country 
in which they found tat asjhimf Even Jama 
II. received the persecuted Protestants of France? 
he had thought it right to protect them, at the 
same time that he Was authorizing the greatest 
cruelties connected with religion, and wheft he 
was dispensing with the teat act in favour o ( his 
Catholic officer*. He had mentioned those 
facts merely to shew that in all times had 
foreigners enjoyed liberty and security in this 
country; they had enjoyed those blessings even 
when the country was subject to all the danger 
which threatened it from a pretender to the 
throne. [Hear, bear.) In 1793 the alien bill 
was first introduced, and it was stated in the 
preamble, that it had been constructed in con¬ 
sequence of the great and unusual recourse of 
foreigners to this country, and the danger likely 
to ensue from that,by the introduction of Frencn 
revolutionary principles. The same pretences 
did not now exist. The bill of 1 793 was a war 
measure; and if h could not be shewn that any 
danger was to be apprehended from the ma¬ 
chinations of foreigners, no precedent could be 
drawn from the adoption of that measure. We 
were now at peace and amity with all the wortd i 
all revolutionary principles had been annihilated 
by the sad experience of the last 25 years, and 
Europe had Subsided into tranquillity and re- 

E ose. The noble lord had allowed that—-he 
imself had stated it. Social order had been 
established. In every corner of Europe had 
legitimacy raised its nead. In furtherance of 
that, the noble lord had assisted to plan and 
execute the partition of whole countries; he had 
handed over states to other governments, whose 
rule had always been the object of their detesta¬ 
tion ; and, in the nicety of his calculations, he 
had even divided his human merchandize into 
souls and half souls. Nothing had been left 
undone to ensure the safety of legitimacy. By 
the noble lord’s own shewing, therefore, ft 
Would be found that every, possibility of dan¬ 
ger from foreign machination and interference 
was at an end. For what purpose, then, was an 
alien bill now introduced ? It could not be for 
the protection of this country. No: it was 
for the purpose of assisting tyrants, and up¬ 
holding continental despotism; (hear, hear. 


* By Magna Carta, c. 30, it is provided, that all 
merchants (unless publicly prohibited before-band) 
shall have sate-conduct to depart from, to come into, 
to tarry in, and to £0 through England, for the ex¬ 
ercise of merchandise, without any unreasonable 
imposts, except in time of war: and if a war breaks 
out between us and their country, they shall be at¬ 
tached (if in England) without harm of body or 
goods, till the kiug or his chief justiciary be in¬ 
formed how onr merchants are treated in the land 
with which we are at war; and, if oars be Secure in 
that land, they shall be secure in ours.— Montbs- 
oviiu letnarks on this law, with a degree of ad¬ 
miration, “ that the English have made the protec¬ 
tion of foreign merchants one of the articles of their 
'national liberty.” Spirit of Laws, SO, 13. ^rtd, In 


another place, (SO, 6,)—“ that the English knew 
better than any other people upon earth, how to 
value at the sara time these three great advantages, 
religion, liberty, and commerce.”—It is remarkable 
that this provision of Magna Carta stands the very 
next to that famous clause which declares, that "no 
man shall be taken or imprisoned, or be exiled, but 
by lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land.” Now, no man can be exiled, or baaished, 
except by authority of parliament, or hi care of ab¬ 
juration for felony by the common law , and lord 
Coke, In bis comment on the above provision re¬ 
specting foreign merchants, declares, that “ the pro¬ 
hibition intended by this act, must be by the Am¬ 
mon or publique councell of the realme, that Is, Ky 
rKl of pdrli<tmen'l, n (2. Ihstit. 57. ]T • • 
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h**r / }—for the purpose of annihilating that small 
portion of the world which was once the asylum 
of the destitute, the refuge of the oppressed. 
It had been the boast of Englishmen, that when 
once the foot of a slave touched British ground, 
he was free. However slavery and tyranny 
ought degrade and oppress individuals in other 
countries they were safe from the moment 
they reached the shores of England. 

“ That sacred isle! 

Cut off from the continent, that world of slaves: 
That temple built by heaven's peculiar care. 

In a recess from the contagious world. 

Add dedicated long to Liberty. 

Hut health, that strength, that bloom of civil life.’* 

Such was this country in 1745, when the poet 
wrote, but the scene was now changed. The 
noble lord had denied that the renewal of the 
alien bill was connected with the policy of 
foreign states. If the noble lord asserted that, 
he called on him and the government to pledge 
themselves that it would not be put in execution 
against one class of persons—against those un¬ 
fortunate men who had been outlawed by the 
king of France. When the valour of our arms 
haa placed the Bourbons a second time on the 
throne, little more than a fortnight had elapsed 
before an edict was issued in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the principles before recognized, by 
which the persons to whom he alluded were 
, banished, in a measure proscribed and placed 
under what was called surveillance ; proceedings 
that violated and trampled on the charter whicn 
the monarch had sworn to observe. Whether 
such proceedings had been instituted under the 
idea of any conspiracy that had been supposed 
to exist, he was unable to say. The French go¬ 
vernment, however, finding that they could not 
establish any fact on which even to ground a suspi¬ 
cion, pretended, that to persist in bringing those 
persons to trial would endanger the public tran¬ 
quillity, and demanded a proscription, a sentence 
of banishment, of outlawry against them, with¬ 
out trial, and without any investigation what¬ 
ever. Even those men wno supported the mo¬ 
narchical power with all their might, who 
looked upon any act tending to injure it, or to 
bring it into contempt, as uttle less than sacri¬ 
lege, even those ultra-royalists hesitated when 
such a proposition was laid before them. They 
at length granted a power of acting towards 
those men as the king might think expedient, 
and the very next day he banished them all. 
Three years had elapsed, and not one of them 
had been allowed to return. But this was not 
enough—all nations were leagued against them 
—they were treated like felons—and if any one 
of them happened to complain, he waB an¬ 
swered by the treaty of Paris—the holy alliance 
—and was hurried off to the town allotted to 
him in Austria, Prussia, or elsewhere, to be 
watched by spies. Such, then, being the sys¬ 
tem, was it consistent with the honour or the 
integrity of thii country to contribute to sup- 
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| post it i He implored the house before they 
armed the government with such powers, topause 
, and consider whether they were ifot -intended 
to be exercised only against those'who had 
incurred the vengeance of foreign states. The 
character of England would be deeply injured 
by this measure. It was known abroad that all 
the laws of thiB country emanated from parlia¬ 
ment, of which thg house of commons was an 
essential part, ana professedly the representa¬ 
tives of the people. Would that house, then, 
sanction 8 measure so subversive of the laws 
of honour and of justice, and so accept; 
able to despots as he believed in his con¬ 
science the present bill to be? He trusted 
that they did not repent of having shewn their 
independence on a recent occasion, and that 
they would now feel it their duty, in a case of 
much greater importance, to protect the honour 
and liberties of their country.—He should 
therefore move, “ that the bill be read a second 
time this day six months.” 

Mr. Protheroe said, he saw nothing dangerous 
in this bill. (Heart hear, from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) From the returns laid on 
the table, it appeared, that the powers vested’in 
ministers under this law, had been exercised 
with the greatest moderation. He should there¬ 
fore vote in support of the motion. 

A pause having ensued, and a division being 
called for, 

[ Mr. Lyttelton rose and said, that it appeared 
to be the wish of gentlemen on the other side 
that this question should not be much discussed: 
He was surprised that they had nothing to say 
in defence of their measures, especially as what 
his hon. friend had stated against this bill de¬ 
served their utmost attention. He felt much 
reluctance in rising to offer any thing on a sub¬ 
ject of the greatest magnitude and importance, 
considering that it was regarded'in that house 
with such indifference. (Hear.) But he felt it 
his duty to state a case which had come to his 
knowledge, and which shewed the consequences 
of this measure on the unhappy victims. He 
had in 1816 stated the case of M. Befort. That 
man had been sent out of the country in Isis, 
although he had been established here, and had 
property to the value of 40,000/. He returned 
in 1814, and though he had stated, through the 
proper channel, the necessity of making some 
arrangements respecting his affairs, he was again 
sent away in less than 94 hours. He had kept 
a shop in town, and sold what was supposed 
to be an effectual cure for the gout, under the 
name of Bau tnedicinale . If this gout purer, 
this seller of drug-water, conspired against the 
peace and stability of England (a laugh) the 
noble lord and the secretary for the home de¬ 
partment might be justified; but they ought to 
shew, that he could be reasonably suspected of 
any such conspiracy. If not, the house would 
consider that they exposed individuals of peace¬ 
able habits and considerable property to be thus 
sent away from the country of tneir choice, and 
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the property acquired by their industry, with* 
out any means of making their case known, but 
only through individuals like himself. When 
M.Befort came to this country in 1810 , he was 
patronized by many gentlemen of distinction, 
particularly by Mr. Crawford, and by Mr. 
Reeves, or the Alien Office. When he was 
sent away on the Cth of August, 1813, he went 
to Portsmouth, accompanieaby a person whom 
he would not name, but whom ne could mention 
to any gentleman if required to do so. That 
person examined him in Portsmouth, strictly 
and personally, and in a very indecent manner. 
He examined, at the same time, a large trunk 
he had, although it had been made up in his 
Presence. A portfolio was seized. . He left the 
key of this depository of a suspicious musical 
mstfument with captain Wodrine, an officer of 
character, he believed. After he had left the 
country, then, for the first time was discovered 
in the bottom of this portfolio, which had been 
previously examined, in the presence of captain 
Wodriffe, a correspondence of a very extraor¬ 
dinary and certainly of a very alarming character 
—it was a correspondence between the Pope, 
the Irish Catholics, and the father of the order 
of La Trappe. {A laugh.) The very names 
at once impressed the noble lord, the home 
secretary, with terror and alarm. {Much laughter .) 
This was the kind of forgery, of all others, most 
likely to effect the object desired. The mention 
of such a correspondence was enough, and M. 
Before was said to be the gentleman through 
whom it was conducted. But if any foreigner 
had really been engaged in such a correspond¬ 
ence, he should say, that he was amenable to 
the laws of the country, that his life was for¬ 
feited, or, at least, that he could be visited with 
adequate punishment. But the unfortunate 
foreigner whom he had mentioned had been 
sent out of the country for no such cause. The 
person who accompanied him, as he said before, 
had a design upon his property, find actually 
appropriated 400/. or 500/., found in his port¬ 
folio, to himself. He must, however, mention 
a striking inaccuracy connected with this case— 
an inaccuracy, or at least a discordance, with a 
formal document, which might, in the opinion 
of that house, disprove all he had said. The 
return made to the house, which he held in his 
hand, represented, that no person had been sent 
out of the country in 1814. [Heart hear.) If 
this were incorrect, then'the whole account 
might be incorrect, and they had no return of 
the number of aliens who had suffered under 
the operation of this measure. [Hear, hear, 
hear.) If the act were to be carried into execu¬ 
tion in a clandestine and private manner, if per¬ 
sons were to be sent out of the country, God 
knows how or when, what a horrible engine 
was put into the hands of ministers i But if the 
three persons mentioned in the return were,' in- 
deech the only instances that could be given in 
justification of the bill, he could not avoid 
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putting it to the magnanimity of the Km.,*, 
whether, for the sake of such instances they 
thought it worth while, in opposition to ancient 
practice, in opposition to those principles which 
had distinguished our ancestors^ ana rendered 
our country the favoured land, where persona 
and property were secure from persecution, 
violence, ana outrage—he’ put it to the magna¬ 
nimity of the house, whether it became them, 
for the sake of three individuals, to offer violence 
to the usage of our ancestors and the principles 
of the constitution, and in a manner which left 
to foreigners no redress whatever for any outrage 
or wrong. [Hear.) If such principles were, in¬ 
deed, to be sanctioned in England, we were 
subject to a mere simple despotism. Those 
who conducted our administration were gentle¬ 
men, he admitted, and honourable men; but 
they had never manifested any feeling of sympa¬ 
thy with the sufferings of their fellow-men 
under oppression and tyranny. [Hear, hear.) 
They had aided and promoted despotism all 
over Europe. [Hear, hear.) They had never 
failed to support the powerful against the weak 
and injured. [Hear.) Gentlemen did not, per¬ 
haps, feel it to be a very serious and alarming 
evil, because it was only a system of injustice 
and cruelty to the weak and helpless; but to 
him it appeared, for that very reason, eminently 
entitled to attention, and calculated to excite 
the justest indignation. [Hear, hear, hear.) A 
case like the present was peculiarly galling to 
the feelings of an Englishman in a foreign country 
—and at present many were the Englishmen 
scattered over Europe—when he could not hold 
up his head, and whatever might be his per¬ 
sonal character or conduct, boast that England 
was distinguished for the vigour of her trade, 
the magnanimity of her politics, and, above all, 
the liberality and generosity of her institutions. 
This consideration touched him very nearly, 
and if others regarded it with indifference, he 
must sa y, that the character of Englishmen was 
gone. [Hear, hear.) 

Mr. H. Clive (under secretary of state for the 
home department) said, he believed that the 
cause of omitting the case alluded to by the 
hon. gentleman in die return was, that tne re¬ 
turn went back only to 1814, and that the per¬ 
son in question having been sent out of the 
country in 1813, it was not thought proper to 
mention his being sent away a second time in 
1814. He knew nothing of the case, but he 
would inquire into the cause of its being omit¬ 
ted. It should be recollected, however, that 
we were at war in 1813, and that greater severity 
was, therefore, necessary. As to the present 
bill, he must observe, that France abounded with 
persons who lived only by warfare, and if they 
were allowed to settle in this country, their 
whole object would be to excite war. Thie 
country had surely a right to protect itself from 
such an evil. . 

The cry of "question” became now lend 
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and general, and the gallery was ordered to be appfied as to prevent the necessity of Making a 
cisateds when return. Surely this law was not necessary, in 

Lord Folkestone rose and said, that he could order to guard against the danger to be appre- 
, hot but express his astonishment that no argu- hended from three individuals. The noble lord 
nests should be advanced by ministers, or by opposite had asserted, that the bill was not in- 
the law officers of the crown, in defence of a tended for other countries, but for inteilial tran- 
vneasure so contrary to the ancient laws of the quillity. He had said, that foreigners would, in 
country, and so hostile to the boast of English- this country, excite war against France, France 
men. (Hear, hear.) He should be unworthy would embroil Europe, and we must take part 
‘of his descent, and of his fortune, if, descended in the general war. But, if this were true, why 
M he was from ancestors who had taken refuge should not the measure be perpetual ? or why 
in this country, in order to exercise their faith should not a law be passed, declaring it high 
With impunity, be did not protest in the strongest treason to attempt to excite war against France ? 
terms against refusing an asylum to persecuted Another argument had been used, the more 
foreigners and shutting the door of hospitality dangerous as it was very plausible, that it was 
upon them. (Hear, hear.) * It had been the better to have recourse to prevention than to 
policy of England, from the time of Edward III. punishment. This might be true in morals, and, 
down to the year 1816, to encourage foreigners to a certain extent, in politics. In the case Of 
to settle in this country, and this policy had forgery, for instance, it was right to remove the 
greatly benefitted the commerce, the manufec- temptation to commit the crime; but when the 
tures, and the literature of the country. But supposed evil was to arise from feelings of 
this policy was not confined to those ad* human nature, which laws could not adequately 
vantages; it established a character and name in control, then the principle, which was good in 
the world for England, as a place of refuge for equity, became inapplicable to the laws or a free 
thore who were suffering under the tyranny of state. Men should not be intrusted with un- 
their own government. She had thus acquired a limited power. They might say that they 
station which neither her territory nor her popu- would not abuse it—they might even con- 
Jation could sustain, but which was sustained by scientiously believe that they would "not abuse 
her name and character among all who were it—but they could not really know what they 
attached to religious and civil liberty. This might be induced to do. The security of a free 
pride, this glory of the island, “ that sacred isle” people did not consist in their belief, however 
its it had been truly called, was now to be firm, that the executive power would not attempt 
taken away. That temple ** dedicated long to to invade their rights, out in the consciousness 
Liberty” was now to be demolished. That great that any such attempt would be wholly ineffec- 
bnlwark of security, a fair and open trial by law, tual. (Hear, hear.) 

Was to be superseded by this measure, and a door Mr. C . Grant, jun. said, that the prerogative 
was to be opened to all the machinations of of the crown extended to the prohibition and the 
secret spies and informers. (Hear, hear.) After removal of foreigners. The gentlemen opposite 
what they had heard at the end of the last ses- had declared, that the treaty of Paris, and the 
skm, ana at the beginning of this session, of holy alliance, had sown the seeds of disorder in 
those respectable, and, as it now appeared, Europe. But, did they really believe that no 
much esteemed characters, they could not have danger was to be apprehended from the restless 
a doubt as to the mode in which this bill would disturbers of Europe ? Had they not heard of 
be carried into effect. His hon. friend had their attempts at assassination ? When he re¬ 
stated the case of M. Befort. It strikingly collected die convulsions of the last 25 years, 
shewed how this measure encouraged secret m- the causes of those convulsions, the over- 
formation and private malice, while it put the throw of principles, the avowed contempt of 
unhappy victims beyond the possibility of de- every thing sacred, the military grandeur asso- 
fending themselves. An hon. member had said, ciated with those events, he could not conceive 
in the face of this, that there had been no abuse, how it could be denied that there was danger. 
How did he know that there was no abuse ? Europe never contained so many instruments of 
Each of the three cases in the return might be a mischief, so many conspirators by profession. 
Case of great abuse. In many other cases, mea- The measure was not directed against foreigners 
lures of coercion might have been so Successfully generally, but against those turbulent anefrest- 

♦ Lawrence des Bonverres, a native of Sainghin, volved to his brother Jacob. In 1747, sir Jacob 
near Lisle, m Flanders, Bed to England Bn account of Bonverie was created a peer by the titles of baron of 
bis religion, and settled at Canterbury, in 1568, His Longford and viscount Folkestone. His eldest son 
mm Edward was father of sir Edward des Romreries, WiUiam-Pleydeil-Bemverie was crested eart cf Bad- 
hw ight, bora in 1681, who becante an eminent Turkey nor, la 1765, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
■ Mtrchant, received the honour of knighthood from Jacob, the present earl, father of lord Folkestone, hi 
Jawes II. and died in 1694. His eldest mm sir 1776. 

William des Bouveries, was created a baronet, 1714, Tbp.motto of the family is—/Vrw cars, eerier 

'ey queen Anne. Be was succeeded by hiet eldest libertas. 
son, Edward,' who died unmarried, when the title de- 
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less spirits which still sought to torment the 
peace of Europe; those spirits which had at 
one time worshipped the goddess of Reason, and 
at another the idol Buonaparte. Surely, wt*: 
might guard ourselves against the admission of 
such characters without incurring the reproach 
of inhospitality. If we adopted a less cautious 
policy, how could we feel secure that the country 
might not become the rallying point of foreign 
traitors and apostates, assembling under the 
wings of our free constitution—that constitution 
which, when they openly attacked, had baffled, 
and defeated, and blasted all their machinations, 
to plan a new conspiracy for renewing the con¬ 
vulsions of the world ? Did the house believe 
that no feeling of revenge entered into the com¬ 
position of those men, and that there were no 
materials upon which in this country they could 
work ? Incendiaries must be at all times dan¬ 
gerous ; but in the present state of the popular 
mind, and after those recent indications respect¬ 
ing it, which proved that there were many who 
would give a foreign enemy a welcome, that 
danger became imminent ana alarming. He did 
not believe that this measure would excite um¬ 
brage amongst foreigners, when its nature and 
purpose should be understood. Were he to 
name a period when the hospitality of this 
country had been most conspicuously evinced 
towards them, it would be the 25 years during 
which we had had an alien bill. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) They came amongst us relying on the 
purity of their motives, ana, therefore, assured 
of a kind reception. He saw no reason for be¬ 
lieving that they would not still entertain the 
same confidence; and, therefore, considering 
the bill to be both constitutional and indispensa- 1 
ble to the safety of the country, he felt himself 
bound to give it his support, and to vote for the 
second leading. 

Mr. F. Douglas rose, and spoke as follows :— 
Sir, I feel the disadvantages under which I 
labour, in rising immediately after the eloquent 
speech of my honourable friend. I cannot pre. 
tend to his eloquence, though he will excuse 
me if, in this instance, as on some former occa¬ 
sions, I am of opinion that he has wasted it 
on a subject quite foreign from that which 
is, in fact, before the house. He has with 
powerful ability descanted on the morals and 
atrocities of the French revolutionists, and on 
the mischievous intentions with which the sur¬ 
vivors of them are disposed to overrun Europe. 
Now the question before the house is not as to 
the mischievous intentions of diose persons, be 
they who they may, but as to the dangers with 
which this country may be threatened from 
them. I think my hon. and learned friend act¬ 
ed most judiciously in opposing the intro¬ 
duction of this measure, because I could not 
contemplate any alteration in its subsequent 
stages that could justify it to the country. But 
useless and dangerous as I think this measure 
in itself, it is much more dangerous when con¬ 
nected with the system of ponCy now avowed 
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by the noble lord, and when supported by the 
arguments with which the noble lord accom¬ 
panied its proposition to the house. I was anx¬ 
ious to see the bill printed, in order to ascertain 
whether the noble lord would venture to record 
in the preamble any of the reasons which he 
thought might have so nfach weight upon the 
decisions of the house ; but it now appears that 
the preamble, or rather the preamble maker, 
assigns no reason. — The accountant-general 
of the administration, the person to whom the 
difficult task is assigned of finding reasons for 
his Majesty’s mimstei s, is actually at a loss to 
put any one reason on record to justify the 
measure he has drawn up. He thinks it safer 
to invite us to pass this important bill, without 
any recorded reason on the face of it to justify 
the enactment. ( Hear, hear.) Are gentlemen 
aware of the powers they are about to confer 
by this bill ?—Are they aware that it enables a 
minister to send any alien who may be domici¬ 
liated among us, out of the kingdom—to tear 
him at a moment’s notice from liis family and 
connexions, without the appearance of a prose¬ 
cutor, or the imputation of a crime ? ( Hear.) It 
is true that there is a reservation in the bill—an 
appeal is granted to the alien, when the power is 
unjustly exercised against him. {Hear, fr.im the 
treasury benches.') But what is that appeal ?— 
It is an appeal from the minister, who may 
abuse the act, to his colleagues, who conferred 
on him the power o( abusing it—an appeal 
from the injustice of Lord Sidmouth to the 
impaitial decision of Lord Castlcreagh ! {Hear, 
hear.) This is adding mockery to injustice. 
{Hear.) And it is upon such grounds as those 
stated by the noble lord, that we are called upon 
to place 20,000 individuals, many of them con¬ 
nected with us by every tie of relationship and 
common pursuit, out of the protection of those 
laws to which they aie compelled, equally with 
ourselves, to pay obedience. It is upon such 
grounds as those, that we are permanently to 
introduce the anomaly of a tyrannical power 
into the code of our free laws; laws, every 
enactment of which breathes a spirit of care for 
the rights of the individual, and of resistance 
to the encroachments of power. I have used the 
woid “ permanently” advisedly ; because I am 
justified in stating that this measure will never 
be relinquished, if I can prove that no state of 
things can be contemplated in which such a law 
could be less necessary than at the present 
moment. This law is calculated to meet an 
external danger—a danger not merely to our 
foreign policy, for with this object it must be 
co-existent with our government itself, since no 
change can take place or be included in any part 
of the continent, that may not be somehow or 
other connected with the external policy of 
England—but it is against a danger external 
in its origin, but internal in its effect. It yas 
originally a war measure. I have heard a great 
deal of the distinction between the peace alien 
and the war alien bill: but I cannot comprehend 
sM 
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the subtilty of some gentlemen’s reasoning. I 
see in. both one and the same gieat ruling prin¬ 
ciple, which 'leaves the person and property of 
the alien in the hands and at the summai y dis¬ 
posal of the minister, and establishes an arbitrary 
powerwitbintherealmoF Great Britain. Myhon. 
friend who spoke last', in the fulness of his can¬ 
dour, say a, that the circumstances of the present 
time, and of the time when the bill was first in¬ 
troduced, are ccitainly not similar in all their 
parts.—But afe there any two of them alike ?— 
The war of l ?!):;, when this bill was first in¬ 
troduced, was a war unparalleled in the history 
of the woi hi—it was a war of principles, not 
of men—it was a deadly contest for the uni¬ 
versal establishment of opinions, which, at the 
time, found able and numerous abettors in every 
state in Europe. At such a moment, the external 
danger was mighty, and the internal co-opera¬ 
tion not unimportant. Strong evils require 
stiong measures, and they weie then applied. 
But has the noble lorn opposite the face 
to say, that theie is at present any thing in 
the external dangers of the continent which 
is likely to act on the internal system of Great 
Biitain ? My hon. fuend has expatiated on the 
lingeung spirit of jacobinism. If, by jaco¬ 
binism, Tie means the discontent felt by certain 
individuals at the existing order of things in 
their icspcctive countries, and their practices 
where they have the power to change it, then, 
indeed, can we never hope to be without this 
law; but if, by jacobinism, he means what 
still lemnins or Buonaparte’s followers, this 
danger must indeed be visionary here, when it 
is so little felt in France, the great hot-bed of 
its activity, that many of the piime agents 
and colleagues in office of Buonaparte him¬ 
self, have a ministerial share in the administra¬ 
tion of the Bourbon government. (Hear, hear-, 
hear.) Then, as to the danger to be appre¬ 
hended from Frenchmen in the Netheilands. 
(Hear, from the Treasury benches •) Is there 
really any danger to be apprehended from the 
machinations or the miserable outcasts and li¬ 
bellers that have found refuge in that part of 
Europe ? Has England for twenty-five years 
shed her best blood, and defeated the com¬ 
bined efforts of whole nations opposed to her, 
merely to sit down at the first moment of a 
general peace, and avow her apprehension at a 
handful of miscreants in a corner of Europe ? 
(Hear.) In the Netherlands, it is said, was 
hatched the plan (and none, I admit, could 
be more horrible) to assassinate the Duke of 
Wellington. (Hear.) What proof is there 
that the plot was hatched there? Is it not 
moie likely that 'it was arranged in the bo¬ 
som of France herself? (Hear.) I was sur¬ 
prised to hear the noble lord talk of the Nether¬ 
lands in a strain of 1 egret that these French¬ 
men should have found refuge there. As an 
Englishman he ought rather to have boasted, 
that though a small power, and under the shade 
of France, she clung to that good old policy 
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j which once distinguished Great Britain, but 
from which she is now unhappily forced by 
the cabals of foreign conclaves, acting on the 
weakness of those minister s that ought to have 
made a firmer stand for the honour and character 
of their country. (Hear.) My hon. fi iend, to my 
great surprise, says, that there is unhappily a dis¬ 
position in this country to unite with these foreign 
conspirators. It is impossible that- any notion 
can be more unfounded than this. Our situation, 
our constitution, our character, our very lan¬ 
guage itself, renders the people of England less 
exposed than any other people of Europe, to 
the arts of foreign seduction. This fact does 
not depend on mere observation of the notorious 
dissimilarity of character, but it i8 fortified by 
the most incontestible proof. When last year 
all the elements of internal commotion were at 
work in parts of this country, did there occur the 
slightest appearance of any disturbance being set 
on foot, participated in, or in any way recom¬ 
mended by, the influence or chance of foreign 
aid or foieign advantages ? There was not the 
slightest proof that any attempt had been made 
by the emissaries of any government but our 
own, to excite the public to commotion. ( Loud 
cries of “ hear.” ) The noble lord thinks it 
hard that he should be obliged to refuse the 
consent of England alone to the united deci¬ 
sions of the congress. But were that noble lord 
not only the representative of England, but 
weie he properly imbued with those maxims 
which have constituted the glory of England in 
former times, and must form her security for 
the future, he would have thought that England, 
and he himself as her minister, could never as¬ 
sume so noble a character in the eyes of Eu¬ 
rope, as when he should answer such a propo¬ 
sition by simply stating that the constitution of 
his country would not allow it; that it might be 
inconvenient; but it was an inconvenience 
which our ancestors foresaw, when they wisely 
judged it better to submit to any disadvantages 
in ou^foreign policy, than to endanger for a 
moment the security of our internal rights. 
When I speak of our ancestors, I allude to 
great names and venerated authorities, who 
never expected to be represented by a minister 
who would drag this country, almost against 
the arrangement of Providence itself, into the 
vortex of continental politics, or force our 
sturdy and uncompromising constitution to bend 
and truckle to all the fluctuations of the Euro¬ 
pean system. (Hear.) The noble lord has 
moved too close with foi eign potentates: his 
connexion with them, and their conjoint and 
glorious triumphs in the last year of the war, 
have dazzled him ; he is too anxious to parti¬ 
cipate in their splendour, and to enjoy their 
applause, to imbibe that pioper jealousy, or 
have that steady self-possession of his own true 
station and his country’s policy, which a British 
representative ought to have when seated at a 
foreign congress. (Hear, hear.) I know there 
a re those who h?ve little sympathy with 
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these sentiments; but if they forget the po¬ 
licy by which Spain fell and Holland rose— 
Holland formed out of the bosom of the deep 
as a refuge for peisecuted industry—if they 
forget these historical lessons, let them, at least, 
recollect who are the twenty thousand persons 
whose interests are to be affected by this mea¬ 
sure. A vast number of them are wealthy, and 
most useful to us—there is not a charitable sub¬ 
scription in which we do not see their names 
vie with those of the first natives in the land, as 
if to repay, by the bounty of their contributions, 
the protection they have received from this 
country. I will ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequcr„whose funds are so largely replenished, 
and whose financial system so much depends on 
the sums paid by these aliens, how he should 
like their disappearance from the country ? My 
hon. friend says, that they were fixed here by 
the advantages which England presents foi 
commercial speculation. But what first ensuied 
to her these advantages—what first drew to 
these shores all the mercantile relations of Eu¬ 
rope? Not the merits of climate, in these we are 
inferior to almost all the nations of the conti¬ 
nent ; not our manners, they are proverbially 
repulsive; no: it was the confidence of finding 
laws which equally protect the citizen and the 
stranger. Let the noble lord take care, lest, by 
a single act of a weak and deluded minister, he 
should banish these advantages to a more hospita¬ 
ble and more judicious state, and, by any indis¬ 
creet exercise of the powers of this bill, strike 
a geneial alarm into the minds of so large a 
number of individuals, exercising their industry 
for the benefit of the empiie. (Hear.) It was 
said last year, when we enacted coercive laws, 
that they could only be felt by the disaffect¬ 
ed. This was a dangerous mode of reasoning 
—it shewed a fatal departure from the stern 
sentiments of our ancestors, who felt a proper, 
nay, a fanatical feeling for the name of liberty 
—the very sight or appearance of tyranny was 
detestable to them—and the same sentiment 
should still be cherished by every true English¬ 
man. (Hear, hear.) When we let in this prin¬ 
ciple of tyranny to operate on foreigners, there 
is but one step more to bring the same coercion 
home to ourselves. (Hear.) It is said that no 
abuses have been discovered during the opera¬ 
tion of the alien bill. The greatest eVii is, that we 
have no way of discovering the abuse, for, the 
moment the sufferer is taken, it is in vain for 
him to complain, if, indeed, he has any rational 
inducement to do so, to the sort or tribunal 
open to him —he is at once hurried out of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord has 
mote than once told us, that in proposing this j 
measure, he is guided by an imperative sense of 
public duty. Public duty to whom ? Not to the j 
constitution of England, but to the congress of j 
Vienna! {Hear, hear , hear.) He has also said a j 
great deal as to the security which the character 
of Lord Sidmouth piesents against the bill. I 
have (he utmost personal respect for Lord Sid- 
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mouth; but he must not be offended with me 
for saying, that it is as a man, not as a minister. 
In the former sense he has my confidence, but 
in the latter he lias not. Our constitution is not 
one of confidence—it is- jealous—it reins in 
power, to fence round personal rights—it-pro. 
tects the weak from the strong—the people 
from the minister. As to the prerogative of the 
crown to send out aliens; thi3 is asserted by 
Blackstone and other authorities; but I hardly 
expected to have heard it quoted after the 
triumphant refutation of this doctrine on a 
former night, by my hon: and learned friend 
I near me (Sir S. Romilly). But admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that this power is vested 
in the crown, what becomes of the necessity 
for this bill ? If the former exists, the latter 
is useless. Why, then, make so desperate a stand 
to introduce an unpopular measure, when the 
ciown has already the means of preventing the 
evil ? The king has doubtless the prerogative 
of making war; but has not parliament the con- 
troling power of affording the supply, and of 
ensuring the discipline of the army ? It is impos¬ 
sible that the power of sending away foreigners 
can subsist in the crown ; it is against the genius 
of the constitution. Again I imploie the house to 
pause before they adopt this bill. The repetition, 
of such measuics has a fatal moral tendency. 
What is once granted for a temporary purpose, 
soon becomes permanent, when the passions of 
men are concerned in its perpetuity. The hand 
once accustomed to grasp the strong hold of 
power, clings to it with a firm and decided 
attachment that constantly increases. I have to 
apologise for having so long trespassed on the 
house', and shall only repeat my decided hosti¬ 
lity to the bill. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

The question was then put, “ that the bill be 
now read a second time.”—The house divided. 

Ayes, 97—Noes, S5. 

On the motion, that the bill be committed on 
Tuesday, 

Mr. Bennett put a question to Lord Castle- 
reagh, for the puipose of knowing in what 
stage ministers meant to discuss the bill, 
i Mr. Bathurst rose to order, and contended, 

I that a meniher had no right, by putting a ques¬ 
tion, to revive a conversation on a subject after 
the regular proceeding on the pai ticuhr stage 
had dosed. 

Mr. Bennett— 11 The question is, ‘ that this bill 
be committed on Tuesday nextthere is, there¬ 
fore, a subject before the bouse on which. I have a 
right to speak, and of this the right hon. gentle¬ 
man ought to have been aware, if his ear had 
been as quick to heat the question as his tongue 
was to call me to order. I have a right to pro¬ 
ceed, if I please, in the shape of _interrogatory; 
and I now ask when, it at all, it is the intention 
of ministers to debate this question ? Not one 
syllable on this impoitant subject has yet fallen 
from any member of his Majesty’s government 
—nothing has been said by eiiner of the law 
officers of the crown. We have not heard on« 
iMl 
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word in justification of the measute ; and I ask 
the noble lord, when ministers mean to break 
silence on the subject ? lias he enteied into an 
engagement with the kings of the continent, 
or the holy alliance, to say nothing on a ques¬ 
tion which involves the spirit of the constitution 
of this land, and the personal libaity of the sub¬ 
jects of the continent, whose sovereigns have 
associated, leagued, armed, and combined to 
carry into effect in England measures which 
they have adopted in their own conclave ? I 
will nor, by entei ing into the merits of the ques¬ 
tion, add one to the number of speeches which 
have been already left unanswered. All I shall 
ask is, u hen then high mightinesses, the minis¬ 
ters opposite— (Laughter) —wilt deign to say 
what reasons they have to oppose to the cogent 
ajt'uments that have been urged against this 
Dll!?”— {Hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh said, he would reply to the 
question proposed to him by putting another. 
When did the gentlemen opposite mean to open 
a case against the bill ? The moment they did, 
in a tangible shape, lie begged to assure them, 
then speeches should not go unansweicd. 

Mi. Lyttelton observed, that he find staled 
a specific case, in which no answer had been 
given. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that if brought forward in 
a distinct shape, application could be made for 
the necessary information on the subject. He 
cautioned gentlemen against being quite cre¬ 
dulous on one side, and incredulous on the 
other. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, he was not incredulous— 
lie was ready to hear any answer that the light 
hon. gentleman might favour him with. 

Mr. Bathurst said, he had befoie stated that 
his hon. fiiend behind him, from his lecent 
tntiance into ofhee, had not had the means 
of understanding the nature of the case alluded 
to by the hon. gentleman. 

The bill was then ordered to be committed 
on Tuesday. 

Saving-banks Bir.i..] The house went into 
a committee on this bill. The report was 
brought up, and the bill ordeied to be read a 
ihild time on Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, May 18. 

Cotton Factories Bill.1 The Duke of 
Portland and the Earl of Lauderdale presented 
several petitions against this bill. 

The Marquis of Buckingham presented a peti¬ 
tion in favour of it. 

They were all referred to the committee on 
the bill. 

Pahisii Vestries Bill.] This bill was read 
a second time, on an understanding that the 
principle might be discussed in a future stage. 

Pooh Laws Amendment Bill.] This bill 
was read a second time, on a similar under¬ 
standing. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, May 18. 

Copyright Bill.] Mr. W. Pandas present¬ 
ed a petition from the Senatus Academicus of 
the university of St. Andrew’s, against this bill.— 
Ordered to lie on the table, ana to be printed. 

Scotch Burghs Bill.] Lord A. Hamilton 
presented petitions against this bill, from the 
Guildry Incorporation of Dundee, and the bur¬ 
gesses and inhabitants of Invei keithing.—Order¬ 
ed to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Breach of Privilege.] Lord A. Hamilton 
presented a petition from Thomas Ferguson, 
who had been found guilty of a breach of pri¬ 
vilege, and was, in consequence, now confined 
in Newgate. The noble lord said, that in bring¬ 
ing forwaid this case, he had been actuated by 
no peisonal feeling of hostility to the individual, 
but merely by a wish to discharge his duty 
to the county which he had the honour to 
represent. 

The petition was brought up and read. It 
stated the petitioner’s deep contrition at haring 
given such offence to the house, and prayed, that 
after what he had already undergone, the house 
would be pleased to order his discharge from 
imprisonment.—Ordeied to lie on the table. 

Purch ase of Game Bill.] Mr. G.Bankes 
moved the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Curwen said, he thought that the game 
laws, as they at present existed, operated against 
their professed object. It was not possible, 
under these laws, to preserve game by any other 
means than those which threw upon gentlemen 
a certain degree of odium. When he looked at 
their general spirit and provisions, he could not 
see any proper principle of justice throughout 
them. The present bill, he conceived, could 
not reach its object. It could not be made to 
attach sufficiently on the higher classes so as to 
prevent them horn becoming the purchasers of 
game ; yet it might tend to swell the catalogue 
of offenders of a lower description, of whom 
1200 had been confined under the present laws 
in the couise of last year. He therefore moved, 
that the bill be read a second time on this day 
six months. 

Colonel Wood observed, that he had always 
thought it the best plan to legalize the sale of 
game, and not to throw impediments in the way 
of that, by partial alterations. He conceived 
that the best mode was to make game, at once, 
private property. Let it be considered who 
were, at present, legally entitled to the use of 
this luxury. None but persons who had 100/. 
per annum in landed property. A man might 
have this from a, brickfield, or any valuable 
bit of land ; but if another man had 100,000/. in 
the funds, he was not thereby entitled to a single 
head of game. The laws on this subject were 
at present exceedingly inconsistent, and he 
hoped that the house would let the matter stand 
over till the next session, when a committee 
might be appointed to consider the whole ques- 
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tion, and sec what was necessary to be expung¬ 
ed or enacted. 

Sir 5. Romilly thought, that the hon. member 
who spoke Jast, as he had brought in a bill to 
legalize the sale of game, ought to support the 
present measure, winch appeared to be a great 
improvement of the existing system. The house 
had refused to make the sale of game legal: how, 
then, could they hesitate to punish tne buying 
of game! In this case, as in the case of stolen 
goods, if there were no purchasers, there 
would be no selleis. At present it was highly 
penal on low persons to supply the demands 
of the opulent, Who wanted and would pui- 
chase the luxury of game. The higher clas¬ 
ses acted in this way without compunction, 
as to the dangers in which they involved their 
inferiors. Men were allured to become poach¬ 
ers, which led them to bad connexions, and 
when imprisoned for their offences, they associ¬ 
ated with the most infamous characters, by 
which they became thieves of a more criminal 
description. But, he need not confine himself 
to the case of poachers; he might advert to 
the situation of poulterers who were compelled by 
gentlemen to procure them game, or depiived of 
their custom, if they did not. Under the system 
of the game laws, it was not considered any viola¬ 
tion of honour or morality to buy the game ; and 
as to the procurers and * llers, their punishment 
was felt not as a disgrace, but excited sympathy 
among the people at large. Among the higher 
orders the laws were violated with little com¬ 
punction, to obtain the desired luxury, though 
the utmost rigour in imposing penalties was ex¬ 
ercised against the lower. 

Colond Wood said, he wanted to get rid of 
the system altogether, and not to prop it up by 
inferior measures. 

Mr. Lamb thought the subject of con side! able 
importance, both as it related to the amusements 
which induced gentlemen to live in the coun¬ 
try, and as it concerned the morals and improve¬ 
ment of the most impoitant class of the com¬ 
munity. There certainly was great inconsis¬ 
tency in making it penal to sell, and not to buy: 
but this only shewed the difficulty and absur¬ 
dity of the whole system, which rendcied a full 
consideration of it desirable, and he trusted that 
the hon. member for Ilertfoidshirc would biing 
the whole subject forward. There was a great 
evil under the system in*the tempting and com¬ 
pelling of tradesmen by their customers to a 
daily habitual violation of the laws. The 
tradesmen, in their turn, were compelled to 
tempt the peasantry, on whom the penalties were 
not light matters. The violation of law pro¬ 
duced by the system were proofs of its absurdity. 

Mr. N. Calvert spoke m support of the bill. 
He thought the result would be directly the re¬ 
verse of what was anticipated. 

Mr. G. Rankest in reply, observed, that he did 
not wish to stand up as the advocate of the 
game laws, but while those laws were suffered 
to exist, anyglaiiag anomaly ought to be re¬ 
moved. 


Education of the Poor Bill- [1803 

The house then divided on the question, that 
the bill be now read a second time. 

Ayes, 1X6—Noes, 21 . 

The bill was read accordingly. 

Education of tiie Pooh Bill.] , Mr. 
Brougham , in moving the order of the day for 
going into a committee on this bill, said, he 
must entreat the attention of the house for a few 
moments to the general object of the measure. 
In consequence of the discussion which had 
already taken place, a vast mass of additional 
information had been sent to the committee. 
It seemed as if a new light had burst upon the 
country, and abuses were discovered where none 
had been suspected to exist. The committee 
had received multitudes of letters; some from 
persons who were named trustees of charities; 
some from persons who had had a right to claim 
under charities, without knowing of their right; 
some from persons who resided in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of property belonging to charities, 
and who had not been previously aware that 
any abuse existed in their neighbourhood. 
During the last 10 days, the committee had 
been occupied in classifying the returns; and, 
in the course of that labour, they had discover¬ 
ed instances of abuse much more' flagrant than 
any he had hitherto stated to the house. In 
general, the reverend persons to whom the in¬ 
quiries had been directed, had answered them 
with a zeal and alacrity which entitled them to 
the highest praise; but, but from some places, 
no returns had been made, though the commit¬ 
tee were aware that great abuses existed m 
them. He hoped that this hint would reach 
those peisons who had neglected theii duty, and 
that they would, in less than ten days, make 
the necessai y returns. If not, if they did not 
disclose the facts known to them upon this sub¬ 
ject—whether good nature, or negligence, or 
unwillingness to get into quarrels, or, what 
approached very nearly to corruption, base ser¬ 
vility to a patron, induced them to withhold 
returns, they might be assured that the abuses 
he alluded to would not escape detection; 
for the committee were already in possession of 
evidence of those abuses, and the consequence 
would be that the eyes of the committee, in¬ 
stead of being fixed exclusively on the abuses 
themselves, would be directed to the reverend 
persons who concealed them. He should now 
only mention one or two instances which 
had been lately discovered, and he would ap¬ 
peal to some members of the committee who 
were then present, whether such glaring in¬ 
stances of malversation had transpired before. 
In Hertfordshire there was a fiee grammar 
school, to which weie attached some scholar¬ 
ships of 14/. a-year in the university of Cam¬ 
bridge ; but, in the hist :io years, only one 
scholar had been sent thither. In Essex, in the 
year 1584, 200 'acres of land weie devised for 
the establishment of a school, but no sdrool 
was now kept. In Devonshire, there was a 
fund of 170/. a-year for the support of a school; 
only thiec scholars were taught, while, accord- 
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ing to the system of Bell and Lancaster, 150 
might be educated for that sum. [Hear, hear.) 
In Dorsetshire, there was a house and garden 
for a school-master, and an estate of 200/. 
or 300/. a-year to maintain a school, but no 
school was kept. In Devon, there was an 
estate worth 1000/. a-yeai, and which was now 
let for C50/.; but the worshipful corporation 
allowed 4/. only for the pui poses of the trust. 
{Hear.) In another place, the heirs of a noble 
person, who were trustees, had turned over the 
business of the trust to the steward, the steward 
to an inferior agent, the agent to a person of 
whom they had heard a good deal on another 
question—he meant the game-keeper. Scholars 
ought to have been sent to Cambridge from this 
institution; but none had been sent for more 
than 100 years. In Leicestershire, an estate 
wortli 100/. a-year was now actually offered for 
sale; the trustees had paid 20/. a-year for the 
purposes of the trust, and pocketed the re¬ 
mainder. In Nottinghamshire, very ample funds 
were stated by the reverend reporter to have 
been “ sold or alienated .in a shameful way.” 
A respectable solicitor had given information 
respecting the same estates, and it was believed 
that they had been let at a peppercorn rent for 
909 years. In Woicestershire, there was one 
of King Edward’s schools, where the principal 
master received 15o/. a-year, with a house and 
gaideri, die second master <jo/. with a house 
and garden also. The rents of the estates would 
educate r, or 4000 scholars, but, at present, 
not a single boy was taught. (Hear, hear.) 
There were many moie cases, but he would 
not weary the house with them. They were 
only repetitions of the same gross abuses. In 
consequence of the instances which had been 
brought to light, he was persuaded thal the 
house would pass the piesent bill, and he was 
most anxious that it should not be crippled by 
hny further restrictions. Tf any restrictions, ic- 
straints, or exceptions, were attached to it else¬ 
where, let others hate the glory of them; that 
house would, in tenderness to the objects of 
their interposition, intrust the commissioners 
with the same inquisitoiial powers which they 
themselves possessed. He implored the right 
hon. gentlemen opposite, to consider that 
every thing would depend on the personal 
characters of those appointed. {Hear.) He 
hoped there would be no jobbing in the selec¬ 
tion. Some of the commissionei s were to re¬ 
ceive no salary. The appointment conferred 
no patronage. Of some of the persons who he 
had heard would be named, he could say nothing 
but what was respectful. But as nothing was 
to be received by the appointment but labour, 
he begged leave to address himself to ministeis, 
and to express his own willingness to under¬ 
take the part of a commissioner. (Hear.) The 
committee had taken the point into considera¬ 
tion/and thought it fair that he should offer 
himfelf, fiom the share he had already had in 
?kis business, and the interest he felt for fhe 
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complete success of the measure. If he had 
the good fortune to be named, he should rtiost 
willingly take an active parr, but only on the 
terms he had mentioned. If the house should 
think that members of parliament ought to 
be excluded, although among those he had 
heard mentioned was one of the most respect¬ 
able members of that house, yet he should still 
hope to have the refusal. He felt most deeply 
and from the bottom of his heart anxious for 
the success of this inquiry; and he was there¬ 
fore willing, for the sake of the security which 
his personal exertions would give, to make a 
temporary retreat from other business. He felt 
this a very delicate subject; but he could not, 
in duty to the investigation he had originated, 
refrain from saying what he had said. (Muth 
cheering.) He again expressed his hope that 
the measure would find no interested oppo¬ 
nents elsewhere. In that house there were 
none of the wrong doers whose conduct it would 
be one object of the commission to bring into 
view; and, in the other house, he looked con¬ 
fidently for the strenuous support of the heads 
of the Christian religion in this country. The 
Gospel was emphatically styled the Gospel of 
the poor. Surely, then, the heads of our great 
establishment for teaching the Gospel would not 
fail to exert all their power in providing that 
the poor should not be fobbed. {Hear.) 

The bill then went through the committee. 

Rank Restriction Bill.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved that the repoi t of this 
bill be taken into further consideration. 

Mr. F. Lewis regretted that the subject had 
not been lefcrred to a committee up stairs. 
Nothing, however, was now left to the house 
but to amend the bill as best they'might. The 
right hon. gentleman on a former night, had 
mentioned four causes for the continuance of 
the restrictions: 1. The expense of the army of 
occupation— 2 . The bad harvest—The ex¬ 
penditure of English travellers abroad—and 4. 
The loans to France. The . three first circum¬ 
stances weie altogether inapplicable, for the ex¬ 
pense of the army was paid by Fiance; the bad 
harvest might again occur, and might be made 
a perpetual reason for restriction ; and as to the 
expenditure of travellers, it had been foreseen 
two years ago. The Joans to France were thus 
the only ground on which the measure rested ; 
but he considered those loans as mere bugbears, 
and,the alarm to which they had given rise as 
wholly without foundation. The fact was, that 
the rise in the pi ice of gold and the fall of the 
exchange, was solely to be attributed to the 
enormous issue of Bank paper, and nothing 
could serve to remedy the evil but our return 
to a sound state of currency. The system 
upon which the Hank now acted must inevita¬ 
bly lead to the continuance of the restriction, 
from time to time; for the maintenance of their 
issues, at their present amount, would never 
allow the act to expire. He could not help 
looking forward to a great increase o t tir cur 
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kiting paper; and the county banka, by their against it. There was one other consideration 
renewed issues* would greatly assist in depre- or a general nature which appeared to him to 
ciating it. In alluding to those banks, he wish- deserve attention, and it was, the opinion which 
cd to be understood as fully sensible of the ad- the continuance of this system must inculcate 
vantage which the public had derived from in Europe with regard to our linancial resources, 
them in supplying a cheap medium of circula- If we were not regarded as a ruined nation, 
don, and in spicading it over every pait of the other countries would consider us as entangled 
country. Their number too, by conti acting in difficulties from which we knew not how to 
their own proceedings, had lessened the profits extricate ourselves. It was most desirable to 
of the trade, and materially diminished the risk make use of the opportunity of peace for freeing 
of individuals. What evil there was in them ourselves from this inconvenience. There was a 
might be traced to the law which permitted them courage of peace as well as a courage of war, 
to issue small notes, and limited the number of and he did not believe that at any period could 
partners in every firm, for the purpose of sup- the difficulty be encountered with less risk than 
porting the charter of the Bank of England, at present. For these reasons, he should move 
With regard to the benefits derived during the an amendment to leave out all the words in the 
war from the Bank of England by the country, preamble of the bill from “ whereas,” in order 
he thought they were greatly overrated. Let to add the words, “ It is expedient that the 
the house consider the burthen under which we provisions of the said act should be farther conti- 
Were now labouring, in peace; let them reflect nued, in order to afford the directors of the 
on the evils and miseries which, the fluctuations Bank the opportunity of making such gradual 
in the value of the currency had occasioned ; reduction of the amount of their notes in circu- 
let them contemplate those high prices which lation as may be necessary, in order to enable 
had rendered the expenditure of the war so dis. them, with safety to the Bank and to the public, 
propoi donate and enormous. They must all to resume cash payments, at the earliest period, 
be aware that the difficulty of returning to cash and that another time should be fixed at which 
payments must be faced somehow, ana at some the said restrictions should cease.” 
period. When was it probable that a better op- Mr. Canning opposed the amendment. He 
portunity would occur than at the present mo- said, that the preamble, by declaring that “ un- 
ment ? The price of stocks would not, he foreseen circumstances” had rendered it expe- 
thought, be affected by the resumption of cash dient to continue the restriction, contained the 
payments. One argument frequently urged by only motive which, at present, could induce 
the Hank directors was, that all inquiry into him to support the bill. He retained all his for- 
this subject was an improper interfeience with mer opinions on this subject; and he still locked 
their affairs; but the bill now before the house forward anxiously to the time when the restiic- 
was itself a most fatal and lamentable inter- tion might cease, consistently with the public 
ference with them. It was to this interference interest. The country could never be consider- 
he wished to put an end; and if cash payments cd as having completely righted itself, until the 
were resumed, he, tor one, would never again cuirency was restored to its natural and regular 
require the pioduction of any of then accounts, course. (Hear, hear.) Circumstances had oc- 
The restriction gave them a power over the dis- curied to prevent the resumption—circumstances 
tribution of all the property in the kingdom, which it was no shame to the sagacity of any man 
They might, if they should think proper, dis- not to have anticipated. It was said, that such 
count bills payable in three year*, as well as might again take place; but, in his mind, it was 
bills payable at two months, and thus throw impossible to think that circumstances equally 
into circulation a quantity of paper that never unforeseen, equally unexpected, equally extia- 
wouid return to them. Whilst they possessed neous, should again rise. Many circumstances 
a discretion of this kind, the house must ncces- had occurred, certainly; but none without the 
sai ily interfere in their concerns, or abandon aJ- .French loans would nave fairly justified the 
together the most important interests of the measure. 

country. The sort of interference which he Mr. J. P. Grant observed, that if the govern- 
would recommend should be gentle, gradual, ment were confident in the opinion which the 
but conclusive, by fixing a period at which right hon. gentleman had given, namely, that 
they should resume their cash payments, but the French loans furnished the sole reason for 
at such a distance as to enable them to be the continuance of the restriction, that reason 
hilly prepared for it by a previous reduction ought to be expressed in the preamble of the 
of their issues. 'Hie reduction of their small bill. So convinced was he of the necessity of 
notes appeared to him to be much more de- bringing this matter to a decisive issue with the 
sirablethan that of notes of a higher denomi- Bank, and of fixing a definite period for replac- 
nation, both because the former would be sup- ing the metallic currency of the country on the 
plied by a metallic currency, and because they footing upon which it formerly stood, that he 
were the principal cause of the vast and deplo- now gave notice of his intention, in a future 
rabie increase in the crime of forgery. He did stage of the bill, to move that the restriction 
not conceive that any refinement in tire art of should not continue beyond six weeks after the 
engraving them could form an effectual guard | next meeting of pailiament. 
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Mr. C. Grant , jun. supported the preamble 
as it stood*. He did not wish the restriction to 
be permanent, but he thought that, under exist¬ 
ing circumstances, it would be wise to continue 
it for one year. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney rose, and spoke as 
follows:—“ I am aware, sir, that, in offering 
myself to your attention in a discussion like 
this—alter the speeches of so many gentlemen 
of the highest name and authority—I am accu- 
sable of no small temerity ; but having given to 
the subject the most sedulous consideration I 
have been able to biing to it; and having been 
in a position for somewhat more than twenty 
years, which necessaiily brought under my view 
the details of the system on which the currency 
of the country has been carried on during that 
period, I am anxious to be allowed to tiespass 
for a few minutes on the patience of the house. 
Sir, I think it must be granted, that the pream¬ 
ble of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is at 
least innocent. The amendment of the honour¬ 
able gentleman, I conceive to have a tendency 
to be huitful, and I shall vote against that 
amendment. Sir, I will state boldly, without 
fear ol contradiction, that this is not a question 
concerning the interests of the Bank ; but one 
concerning solely, and involving most deeply, 
the interests of the community. Gentlemen 
have gone into many, and into intricate, de¬ 
tails ;—into these I shall not follow them.— 
The main bearing of the whole matter, I do 
firmly believe, lies palpable on the surface. It 
is very commonly rumoured, that the Bank 
possess in their coffers, either fourteen millions 
or sixteen millions in gold. The govei nment 
owes them twelve millions ; and, this paid, the 
Bapk can pay eff every note they have issued ;— 
and where is’ their necessity ever to issue 
another \ But, in such case, where are the com¬ 
munity ? The Bank can, out of the accumula¬ 
tion of its capital, furnish forth its treasure.—Is 
it the same with the country ? I confess I con¬ 
sider it fortunate, that the Bank did not resume 
its cash payments in 1816 ; and I am even in¬ 
clined to consider it fortunate, that it does not 
resume them now ; as 1 lean most stiongly to 
the opinion, that, before the Bank can ever pay 
in specie, with safety to the state, the govern¬ 
ment must rectify what appeals to me to have 
been no small error; namely, the adoption of 
the principles of Mr. Locke—under circum¬ 
stances to which they did not apply—in the 
late coinage. Sir, gentlemen have talked much, 
and have, as I think, talked wildly, of the power 
of the Bank of England, and even of the power 
of the private bankers, of enlarging their issues 
to any extent—of the consequent depreciation 
of the paper currency as valued against gold— 
and in this their' interested career, of the urgent 
necessity of curbing them. Sir, the Bank of 
England has never brought such powers into 
action, and the piivate bankers have never pos- 
sessed them. The pound of account of 1818, 
is not the pound of account of the days of Mr. 
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Locke; but it is not the Bank of England which 
has altered it. But to the pound of account of 
the times existing, you must adjust your coin¬ 
age. It is upon that pound all outstanding con¬ 
tract was calculated: or, on reverting to pay¬ 
ments in specie after so long a cessation, your 
embarrassment will be, I fear, unbounded. If, 
on either side, the scale of justice must incline, 
the creditor can receive, as he has received, 
gradually, somewhat less than has been his due. 
The debtor cannot suddenly be made to pay 
him more, because he has it not. Sir, the work 
of Mr. Locke was written in the year 1695, 
when the national debt was under twenty 
millions. Consequently, the bearing of it on 
the currency was only the amount of its interest, 
say under a million. It hardly yet entered into 
the computation as holding any great influence 
on the rise of prices. Let us now look at the 
financial history of the country during the last 
twenty-four years. In 1796, Paine wrote his 
Decline and Fall of the English System of 
Finance. He wrote as an enemy; but his in¬ 
ductions are, many of them, indisputable—if 
you concede to him the grand fallacy on which 
they all rest; namely, that the pound of account 
is of unvarying value,—and that the pound pay¬ 
able to the national creditor in 1796 was to re¬ 
main, as to its efficacy, the pound for ever. 
Since the days of Mr. Locke, the debt had 
changed from a debt, properly so called, to the 
understanding of a perpetual annuity. Paine 
states its amount in nominal capital to be ap¬ 
proaching to 400 millions, and argues, that the 
extent of its yearly interest could not much 
longer be borne, as marching in an accelerating 
ratio of constant increase—the funds at that 
time standing at 59. In 1797, this feeling be¬ 
gan to prevail universally—the funds fell to 48. 
Mr. Pitt put it to the patriotism of the country, 
and vainly attempted ins loyalty loan. All who 
had demands for gold, rushed for gold to hoard 
it. The Bank stopped under the shelter of an 
order from the privy council; and the golden 
pound hitherto in use departed from the circu¬ 
lation of England—the Bank notes issued be¬ 
ing then under eleven millions. In 1798, the 
funds remained at 48 and 49. The circulation 
of the Bank was twelve millions; but the 
country, thiough the piivate bankers, had been 
supplied in most counties with an issue of one 
pound notes, which replaced the guineas that 
had disappeared. In Norfolk, with great diffi¬ 
culty, we did keep up a certain circulation of 
gold, mixed with the one pound notes of the 
Bank of England. In this year, Mr. Pitt carried 
his bill for the war assessed taxes, stretchable 
to the supposed tenth of the income of the 
payer. In 1799, finding the old system could 
go no farther, Mr. Pitt Drought in his income 
tax. .The funds rose to 67. Credit began to re¬ 
establish itself. I have heard, that at this time 
Paine himself acknowledged to Barlow, that 
the bankruptcy he had prophesied was averted 
from England: and the Bank issues began their 
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sensible rise, going now thirteen millions and a pose that a million or two more or less in the 
half. It was in tins year that Mr. Weston circulation of the Bankthat a few notes more 
wrote those strange letters, so singularly quoted or less issued providently, orimprovidently.by 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, recom- the country bankers—(for if issued itnprpvi- 
mending to Mr. Pitt the adoption of Law’s dently, they would only come back on them the 
system, exaggerated in the ratio of the compa- faster) should have effected any very material 
lative amounts of the debts of this country in alteration. No banker ever did, or can, issue any 
1799, and of France under the regent Oileans, paper, but as change for something of a higher 
Mr. Weston wanted at once to break down fifty value previously lodged with him. No banker 
millions of the principal of the debt, and to put can keep out a note an hour which is not 
it in a form to pass as money,—utterly forgetting wanted for the immediate transfer of the goods 
that a circulating medium must circulate; that on sale in the district around him. If he lends 
ir, that it must come back upon its issuer to be his notes, he probably loses his money; but the 
paid at its par again, and that speedily; or it notes must come back—if more are issued than 
must necessarily, as Law’s did, most speedily are wanted—for immediate repayment. It is to 
sink. However, with the increase of the debt the increase of our debt that we have alone to 
there was the increase of its interest to pay, look, as the cause of the increase of our prices, 
which could only be met by increased taxation— —to the millions on millions of the engagements 
increased taxation could only be supplied by of the treasury,—and not to the millions of the 
increase in the prices of all things; and through promises of tne Bank. I now come to die year 
the means of these increased prices, a larger 1816,—and to that, year’s experience, I do pre¬ 
amount of representation was rendered neces- sume to intreat the attention of the house. In 
sary; and this necessary amount the Bank did 1813 and 1814 die harvests had been abundant 
in effect (inasmuch as depended on them), so- throughout all Europe. The war had ceased, 
berly, wisely, and temperately supply. From leaving England, I may say, glutted with mer- 
that day to this, we have found that the amount chandise,—with abundance of all things. But 
of Bank notes in circulation has gradually risen something in the nature of an epidemic insanity 
in a certain proportion to the increase of the in- seized the whole nation. The activity of our 
terest paid to the creditor of the state. In these commerce itself, had been bent and directed to 
notes his dividends arc receivable; but having the purposes of war. And, after twenty-four 
always been kept by the Bank under the amount years of warfar e—all the bills unpaid—every 
of that interest, they have been, of necessity, one seemed to think that they had nothing to 
received back by the government at their par do bur to dismantle—to sit still and enjoy them- 
much within the last year, for the taxes imposed selves. But what followed ? Managed as best 
to meet this payment of interest, so due to the it might be, there must have been a great revul- 
creditor. It is perfectly obvious, that a paper sion ; but all seemed to be set on making that 
thus circumstanced can nevei lose its currency revulsion as great as possible. Every establish- 
within the community, though it pass for nothing ment, carried to its perfection at whatever ex- 
out of it. All things will become dearer, gold pense, was instantly to be got rid of. Our pco- 
not excepted; but the system can go on unim- pie being out of employ, the army and navy 
peded ; and, in fact, the government have been were, as instantly, to be discharged, to increase 
in no difficulty in raising loans for the public the number of the destitute. The property 
sei vice since its adoption. During the vast and tax, which, however unequal in some parts of 
disproportionate efforts the country was making its operation, had been the main support of our 
in the piosecution of the war, all went on finances, was wrenched out of the hands of 
smoothly, till, in 1813, farther taxation appear- government;—and the property which had so 
ing next to impossible, the Chancellor of the iniquitously attempted to relieve itself by cast- 
Exchequer attacked the sinking fund—the last ing its burthen on those who possessed nothing, 
great financial expedient up to the conclusion sunk in the hands of its owners some SO per 
of the contest. Sir, at this period the national cent, in its value. Prices, indeed, became low; 
debt had mounted to more than 800 millions— but who was benefited by their fall ? Did the 
the interest upon it to upwards of 30 millions; landed proprietor receive his rents l Could the 
and we find the Bank issues in 1815 were farmer cultivate his tenancy, and exist by the 
twenty-seven millions. Now, I own, sir, I am occupation? Did the manufacturer gain relief 
led to suspect that we must always have a paper from the goods uncalled for and rotting in his 
representation, more or less in the nature of a warehouses? And, above all, what was the situ- 
legal tender, bearing some relative proportion ation of the poor ?—With no natural failure in 
to the inteiest of the debt;—that as our com- the country, the poor were every where starving, 
modifies will insure us a credit for their absolute There was an universal set-fast,—in the higher 
value in gold and silver on the market of the orders a greater embarrassments and in the 
world, so we may be able to satisfy our domestic lower, a more intense misery, than had been 
reckonings mixed up with, and swelled in’their known in England for centuries. Now, sir, 
numerical amounts, by the addition of the taxa- our exchanges were at par, we had suddqply 
tion to the prices of every tiling. Next, as to been brought back to our old golden prices, 
the question of prices—it is quite idle to sup- We tried them but we could not live. It has 

8 
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been thrown out, that the monied interests were cannot but conceive it to be demonstrable. — 
Warped by their own gains to advocate the First, that the pound of account of 1818 is not 
Continuance of the Bank restriction; but I beg the golden pound of 1695; and that previously 
the great landed proprietors in this house to to the Bank of England being again opened for 
revert to that calamitous period, and they will the payment of specie, after a cessation of so 
ate that the only class who remained uninjured, many years, it will be necessary to re-adjust the 
were the monied capitalists. I must now come coinage to the value of the pound contemplated 
back to the right hon. the Chancellor of the in the mass of outstanding contract. Secondly, 
Exchequer. He had lost the property tax. It that any variation in the value of the pound of 
W &8 perfectly obvious in the then state of things, account from the golden pound circulated pre- 
thatthe taxes on articles of consumption must viously to 1797, was not primarily occasioned 
fell off greatly. New impositions were out of by the Bank’s or bankers’ issues: but by the 
the question; and he did, perhaps, the only issues and debts of government; and, conse- 
thing he could do. He did not circulate fifty quently, that, supposing neither of the latter to 
millions of the old debt s but he made the capi- go on increasing, there is no reason to presume 
til of the new debt—the winding up of the war that any further depreciation will take place, by 
expenditure—stand for money. He threw fifty postponing the opening the Bank for specie 
millions of exchequer bills on the money mar- payments to another year. Thirdly, and lastly, 
ket; and in a year, in Which it is clear there that the species of paper which moat markedly 
Could be no increase of real riches—on the con- and directly bears, by its great amount, on the 
trary, by the end of perhap’s the only year, in prices of all things, is the issue of the paper of 
which the actual consumption of the country government,—which represents nothing, but the 
had been greater than its actual produce, he had exigencies and deficiencies of the state,—which 
succeedeain making moneya drug—and money, is not taken up in the receipts of the year’s tax- 
in the beginning or 1816, not having been to be ation,—but which falls dead on the market;— 
borrowed at any interest—by January 1817, he and with a view to bring the price of gold as 
had brought down the rate of interest to four near to the level of the pound of account in 
per cent. Stocks rose in price—all things rose England as may be, it will be necessaij to 
in price. But in what were they measured ? abridge, as much as shall be possible, the float- 
Certainiy not in a standard altered hy the Bank ing debt. Sir, I have to apologise to the house 
issues, for they had kept steady; or, indeed, for the length of statement into which I have 
were rather reduced—but by the undisguised insensibly been drawn, and shall conclude by 
and undisguisable issues of the capital of the merely repeating, that for the reasons I have be- 
debt. Sir, from that time the industry of the fore adduced, 1 shall vote for retaining the 
country has gradually been bringing it round preamble of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
again. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has quer, and against the amendment of the hon. 
lately been funding some of his exchequer gentleman.” 

bills. It may be hoped that he may not see it Mr. Bankes said, he most sincerely wished 
necessary to Keep up this forced and unnatural that the house had acceded to a motion that was 
State of things, but allow them to subside, after made some weeks ago, to inquire into this mat- 
these violent fluctuations, into their fair channel: ter {hear, hear)', ana he trusted that the right 
for then, and then only, shall we be able to as- hon. gentleman (the Chancellor of the Excne- 
certain what the pound of account of England quer) would consent to an investigation early in 
really is, as measured against gold. But do the next session, when the subject might be 
what you will, one thing is certain—your pound gravely and seriously considered, if a com- 
of account is not the pound of account of the mittee had been appointed, he should have 
days of William the Third; and, under a debt asked the right hon. gentleman on what grounds 
of 8 '10 millions, you can no mole force back he conceived that the Bank would be enabled, 
your prices to the prices of former times, with- at the end of one year, to resume its payments, 
out ruin to all parties, than you can make the Was this likely to be the last year during which 
shadow go back upon the dial. There appears the suspension would be continued ? For his 
to me to be still one more reason why it would own part, he thought, that from time to time 
be more convenient to suspend the resumption there would be some cause, either foreseen or 
of specie payments for another year ; namely, unforeseen, to prevent the resumption of pay- 
that it is not only the finances of this country ments in specie. (Hear.) It would be a great 
which have been in a state of great fluctuation point to come back to a sound $tate of cur- 
and uncertainty during the war, but the mone- rency, and the country had a right to demand 
tafy system of almost all the countries of it. {Hear.) 

Eui-ope; and until they, as well as we, have be- The question beihg put, “ That the words of 

come more settled in the transactions of peace, the Amendment made by the Committee, pro- 

it would seem to me to be almost impossible to posed to be left out, stand part of the question.” 

ascertain and adjust our standard. To recapitu- The house divided. 

latd. It shews the wonderful powers of this Ayes, 88—Noes, 21. 

country, that, under a debt so enormous, the Mr. J. P. Grant then moved, that instead of 

difference is not greater than it is. Yfet I still the word* “ 5th day of July, 1819»” these 
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word* be insetted, “ six weeks dter the Meet¬ 
ing of the next session of parliament." 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that so 
important a question as that of resuming cash 
payments could not be decided at so early a pe¬ 
riod as six weeks after the meeting of parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Tierney said, that if the right hon. gentle¬ 
man meant to carry ort a sort of juggle With the 
Bank, he did not act So fairly ana manfully as 
the hon. member under the gallery (Mr. Gurney) 
did, when he said openly, that he held the pay¬ 
ment of paper in specie, as aft abominable heresy. 
( A laugh.) He should therefore move, to leave 
out “ the 5th of July,” in Order to substitute 
** the 25th day of March.” 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, he should Withdraw his 
amendment to make room for that ot his right 
hon. friend. 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. opposed the amendment. 
He observed, that the operation of the foreign 
loans on our market could not be expected to 
cease by the 25th ot March. 

The question being put, “ That the Words of 
the Amendment made by the Committee, pro¬ 
posed to be left out, stand part thereof.” The 
house divided. 

Ayes, 88—Noes, 27. 

Lottery.] The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of ways and means, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer moved a resolution for 
raising the sum of 250,000/. by way of lottery. 

Mr. Lyttelton opposed the motion. The sys¬ 
tem of lotteries, he obseived, went to increase 
the patronage of the crown, to train up a race 
of informers, and to subvert the morals of the 
people. Perhaps those who were so earnest in 
building the new churches, thought by so doing 
to atone for the mischief they thus created. 
But it was utterly inconsistent to be anxious 
about the education of the people, and the im¬ 
provement of morality on one side, it all that 
was done were defeated by the lottery on the 
other. The right hon. gentleman seemed to be 
raising batteiies against hia own measures, but it 
would be more candid and simple to abandon ] 
them at once. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not con¬ 
sider himself called upon to give additional 
reasons in favour of a measure in proposing 
which he had only followed all his predecessois. 
The hon. gentleman had advanced no new argu¬ 
ment, and as there would always be a certain 
quantity of gambling, lotteries were not more 
mischievous than unauthorized play. 

Sir M. IV. Ridley remarked, that nothing 
could be more inconsistent than the conduct of 
the right hon. gentleman on this subject. On 
one day, he encouraged saving banks, and, on 
another, allured the people to venture their 
earnings in a lottery. {Hear, hear.) 

Sir J. Newport related an anecdote of one of 
the sheriffs or Dublin, who was ja. lottery-office 
keeper, and had been lately Convicted in the 
penalty of sol. for illegal insurances. Six other 
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actions were stiff pending Over Mm, atid, he 
understood that, this maft had been convicted 
of a similar offence in the preceding year, but, 
notwithstanding, he had been again licensed. 

The Chancellor of the Excheque t said, that if 
an office-keeper in London had been guilty of 
such an offence, his license would not have been 
renewed. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that the right hon. 
gentleman was chancellor of the exchequer for 
Ireland a9 well as for England. {Hear, heat.) 

Mr. Wilberforce, in answer to the argument 
that unauthorized gambling would exist, if the 
lottery did not, said, that the latter was a na¬ 
tional crime, encouraging immorality at large, 
and not exciting reprobation like a private vice. 
There Was no ground for defending this, which 
would not go also to defend any other crime# 
and he hoped to see the end of a system so in¬ 
jurious and destructive of industry. 

Mr. B. Howard contended that the system 
suspended the law of the land; There were 
statutes which declared all lotteries public nuis¬ 
ances, and subversive of the common good. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that to erect saving-banka 
with one hand and lotteries with the other, Was 
a political solecism; it Was urging the hotiest 
man to spend his little savings in mischievous 
and ruinous adventure. 

The committee divided. 


For the resolution.75 

Against it.S 3 


Coroners Election Bill.] This bill was 
read a third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, May 19. 

Regency Act Amendment Bill .1 The 
Lord Chancellor presented a bill to alter and 
amend the act of the 51 Geo. III. relative to the 
custody of his Majesty^ person during die 
Regency. One object of the bill was, to vest ill 
the Queen the power of appointing additional 
members of the council, to assist her Majesty 
in the execution of the high trust reposed in her 
with regard to the care of the king’s person; 
the other object was, to provide for the meeting 
of parliament, within a certain time, in the pos¬ 
sible case of a cessation on the part of her ma¬ 
jesty, to have the care of the king. 

Earl Grey said, that, until he entered the 
house, he had not beep aware of the intefttibn 
of the noble and learned lord to introduce 
this measure. He was not prepared to give a 
decided opinion upon it, and, therefore, he 
should reserve himself for further deliberation. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that on the question 
of the second reading, he proposed to enter at 
large into the consideration of the measure. 

The bill was then read a first time. 

Libel Law.] Lord Erskine said that, ftjf 
reasons which he had already explained he now 
propose*} to introduce a bill for declaring the 
law with respect to the power of justices of the 
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peace, to apprehend and hold to bail, or commit 
for libel, before indictment found. The pre¬ 
amble of the bill stated, that whereas doubts 
on the law had arisen, and the bill went on 
to' declare, that the magistrates had no such 
power. He moved, that it be now read a first 
time. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that in putting the 
question on the first reading of this bill, he 
wished it not to be understood that he entertained 
any doubt whatever as to the law upon the 
subject. 

The bill was then read a first time. 

Cotton Factories Bill.] The house went 
into a committee on this bill, when Mr. Warren 
was heard as counsel for the petitioners against 
the bill. The question was then put, that Mr. 
Harrison should also be heard. 

Lord Kenyon expressed his opinion that nei¬ 
ther counsel nor evidence should be farther 
heard. He conceived, that the evidence taken 
before the committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons was quite sufficient. 

The Earl of Lauderdale stated, that the noble 
lord had determined, before he came to the 
house, not to hear counsel, and read a letter from 
his lordship to that effect. The noble earl then 
argued, from the impolicy of the measure, and 
the mischievous effects it would have on trade, 
that the petitioners ought to be heard. He 
roved that the evidence already before the 
ouse was contradictory and inconsistent, if not 
false in the highest degree, and thence urged 
the necessity of admitting evidence on oath. 

Earl Manners was in favour of hearing both 
counsel and evidence in support of the petiti¬ 
oners against the bill. 

The Bishop of Chester opposed the hearing 
of counsel, on the ground that the simple ques¬ 
tion was, whether parliament would protect 
those who could not protect themselves, and 
whether childien should be permitted to work 
more than 12 hours. He had seen the misery 
of the factories himself, and was astonished to 
hear the employment called “ free trade.” 

The Lord Chancellor , after observing that the 
law of the land already sanctioned a degree of 
interference between employers and their work¬ 
men, as in the instance of mastei and appren¬ 
tice, and that parents might be compelled on 
application to a magistiateto treat their chil¬ 
dren properly, contended, that it was but fair to 
admit farther evidence, t and to hear the argu¬ 
ments of counsel. The evidence taken before 
the committee of the commons was most con¬ 
tradictory, and he did not think it would be 
safe to legislate upon it. 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted, that the evi¬ 
dence then before their lordships was contradic¬ 
tory, but he contended, that where opinion was 
mixed up with matter of fact, as in the case of 
the chimney-sweepers, it was always so. He 
therefore thought it would be inexpedient to 
enter into an investigation that might lead to 
endless discussion. He considered that their 
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lordships had already sufficient evidence before 
them to come to a decision, which did not turn 
on any matter of fact that had been disputed. 
He doubted the inference which the noble earl 
(Lauderdale) had drawn respecting the mischiev¬ 
ous effect of this measure on track; he thought 
it would have no such effect; but if it should, 
that was a question for consideration on other 
grounds. Trade could not be improved by 
overworking man or child. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that if labour 
were regulated at all, reference should be had to 
the personal strength of each individual, and no 
general rule could be relied on. The employer 
was the person most likely to be acquainted with 
the different degrees of strength possessed by 
his workmen, and most likely to avoid over¬ 
rating them, with a view to his own advantage. 
The inconsistency of the evidence already pro¬ 
duced shewed the necessity of hearing the peti¬ 
tioners. 

The Marquis of Lansdoovne agreed that a 
great evil existed in the excessive labour of 
children, and that it would be proper to intro¬ 
duce some measure on the subject: but he was 
the more convinced that the petitioners’ counsel 
and evidence ought to be heard, and that the 
house should not legislate in the dark. He did 
not, however, feel any apprehension on the 
ground of the mischief which it was alleged the 
measure would produce on trade, though it 
might alter the course of the manufacture: and 
this rendered it the more necessary to hear evi¬ 
dence on the subject. 

The question was put and carried. It was 
then agreed that further evidence should lie 
heard in a committee up-stairs to-moirow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, May 19. 

Copyright Bill.] Mr. Finlay presented a 
petition of the Senatus Academicus of the uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow, against this bill.—Ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Bank Restriction Bill.] On the order of 
the day for the third reading of this bill, Mr. 
Finlay said, he was afraid from what he saw, 
that it was not the intention of government ever 
to place our currency on its former footing. It 
was absurd to think that the Bank would next 

J fcar, 01 in any future year, be more able or wil¬ 
ing to return to cash payments than they were 
at present. The resumption might be attended 
with some inconvenience ; but the house ought 
to meet the evil in a manly and fair manner at 
once, and not allow themselves to he abused an y 
longer with the farce which had been played off 
upon them. 

Mr. Flammersley said, that the directors had 
always been desirous of returning to cash pay¬ 
ments ; but, at this time, agents from all the 
foreign houses were in the metropolis, and if the 
restriction were not continued, a great part of 
the loans would be supplied from the issues of 
gold from the Bank. 
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Mr. Tierney wished to know whether any and 
what steps had been taken to pay the nine mil¬ 
lions due by the public to the Bank. On the 
re-payment of that sum, all pretences for ex¬ 
cessive issues of their notes would be at an end. 
It Was only the wants of government during the 
war that gave rise to the restriction, and justi¬ 
fied the issues of the directors. 

■ Mr. Lushingion said, that arrangements were 
certainly in progress as to the payment of this 
money, but the precise period of payment was 
not yet fixed. 

Mr. Tierney remarked, that provision had 
been made in the early part of the session for 
payment of six millions, but he wanted to 
know how the three millions were to be paid. 
No provision had been made for that sum, and 
he did not suppose it would be taken from 
funds voted for other purposes. 

Mr. Thornton said, that the sums in question 
would be paid oft" in the course of the present 
year. The right hon. gentleman had said a 
good deal about the responsibility of the direc¬ 
tors, if they did not diminish their issue of 
bank-notes, and prepare for the resumption ol 
cash payments. That responsibility he was 
quite prepared to share with his colleagues in 
the Bank direction. The true and considerate 
preparation for cash payments was a matter of 
too much delicacy to discuss in the house, and 
particularly at this period. He must, therefore, 
decline to give any pledge as to what might be 
the future issue of bank-notes, or the course to 
be pursued to facilitate the measure desired by 
all parts of the house. The directors, he was 
persuaded, would- do their duty, and tiust to 
the good sense of parliament for a fair construc¬ 
tion of their conduct. 

Mr. Tierney was happy to hear that the Bank 
would soon be placea in a situation in which 
their issues would be limited to the wants of the 
country. 

Lora Folkestone agreed with the hon. member 
for Glasgow, that the difficulty of resuming 
cash payments would increase every year. For 
his own part, from what he had heard on this 
subject, he could never expect to see the re¬ 
striction removed. 

The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 

Breach of Privilege.] Lord A. Hamilton 
said, the house having decided that it was not 
their intention to visit Thomas Fergusson with 
the punishment of loss of office, he submitted, 
that there was no necessity for detaining him 
any longer m prison. He should therefore 
move “ that he be brought up to the bar of the 
house to-morrow, for the purpose of being dis¬ 
charged. 

Mr. Wynn said, that as the house had not 
taken the same view that he had of the enor¬ 
mity of the prisoner’s offence, he would not 
oppose the motion. The offence, enormous as 
it was, had been aggravated bv many false¬ 
hoods, and the character of the offender seemed 
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to be so blasted as to make it utterly disgraceful 
to continue him as a servant of the government. 
He should have preferred that he should not be 
discharged till Monday next, when he would 
have been three weeks in prison. That he had 
acknowledged his offence, was only a reason 
why he should not be punished for obstinacy; 
it was no reason why any lenity should be 
shewn to the original offence. 

The motion was agreed to. On the question 
that Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant, 

Mr. Wynn said, that on a. former occasion he 
had expressed that it was not his intention to’ 
found any legislative measure upon this case; 
but now, on further consideration, he thought' 
that it might be proper to extend the enactment- 
which prohibited all officers of excise, of the 
customs, and of the post-office, from inter-’ 
fering in elections, to the officers of the assessed’ 
taxes. They had not been included in the act' 
of Queen Ann, because at that time there had 
been no assessed taxes. He merely threw this 
out for the consideration of the house. 

Rewards on Conviction Bill.] This bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Two petitions 
were presented of inhabitants of Nottingham ; 
also a petition of burgesses and inhabitants of 
the town of Paisley; also, six petitions of in¬ 
habitants of the town of Falkirk ; also, nineteen 
petitions of inhabitants of Manchester; also, 
three petitions of inhabitants of Glasgow; also, 
two petitions of inhabitants of Dundee; also, 
nine petitions of inhabitants of Pollockshaws; 
also two petitions of inhabitants of Royton; 
also, three petitions of inhabitants of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ; also five petitions of inhabitants of 
Sheffield; also, a petition of inhabitants of Hud¬ 
dersfield ; also, of Liverpool; also, of Oldham ; 
also, of Rochdale.—They all prayed for annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage, and were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Repeal of the Septennial Act.] Sir 
Robert Heron rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
“ that leave be given to bring in a bill to repeal 
the act l Geo. I. c. 38,- intitled ‘ an act for en¬ 
larging the time of continuance of parliaments 
appointed by an act made in the 6th year of the 
reign of king William and Queen Mary, inti¬ 
tuled, an act for the frequent meeting and calling 
of parliaments.”—The hon. baronet said, that 
although this precise question had not for a long 
time been before the house, yet the general ques¬ 
tion of parliamentary reform had been so deli¬ 
berately and so ably discussed, that it would not 
be necessary for him to occupy much of their 
time. His own health, too, would prevent him 
from saying much. A very general impression 
had for a long period prevailed among the peo¬ 
ple of England, that a renovation of that house 
was necessary, in order to make it in practice, 
what it was in theory, the commons house of 
parliament. ( Hear .) When it h?d been* ob¬ 
served, that the house adhered very generally 
,to the minister, whatever measures he might 
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pl«we to propose, it became a very important 
object with the people to remove such an evil 
by reform, and this object had been supported 
by most respectable and able men. After the 

G ace pf 1783, a strenuous effort was made: 

t the cause was soon forsaken by one of its 
ablest supporters, who afterwards became its 
bitterest enemy. Not long after a war arose, 
which threw the nations of Europe centuries 
back in the career of improvement and reform. 
The people had then, to use a favourite phrase 
of the noble lord opposite, “ turned their backs 
op themselves." Rights were taken from them 
which they had never abused, under the pre¬ 
tence of plots, which, if they existed at all, 
had been greatly exaggerated. The machinery 
of plots was, indeed, still kept among the stores 
of the treasury ; but he trusted that the bottom 
of the green-bag would now be found so much 
damaged, that it would never produce an ex¬ 
plosion again. On the several occasions op 
which reform had been strongly urged, proof of 
its necessity was offered to be produced at the 
bar, but the house had never shewn any desire 
to enter into the case. The Grenville act had 
proclaimed to the country, that the members of 
that house were so corrupt, that they were-not 
tp be trusted with the trial of their own elec¬ 
tions. Oaths were accordingly prescribed in 
order to prevent corruption, if possible, in those 
who, without an oath, were bound by every 
consideration of duty, conscience, and character, 
to decide honestly. Mr. Rigby, Mr. Dyson, 
and Lord North, persons who had themselves 
been most conversant with corruption, had ad¬ 
mitted the necessity of reform. The Grenville 
act had effected some improvements in the trial 
of contested elections; but the enormous ex¬ 
pense of petitions almost amounted to a denial 
of justice. That act, indeed, was an avowal 
of a defective practice—it was a. strong argu¬ 
ment for reform, because it would not be neces¬ 
sary if other abuses were corrected. When any 
thing in the shape of reform was proposed on 
his side of the house, it was met by gentlemen 
on the other with variou^objections. The most 
frequent objection was, that the time was not 
proper. When we were in prosperity, it was 
said that reform was unnecessary; when we 
were in distress, it was said to be dangerous. 
Another objection was, that the reformers could 

* The wretched stateto which the people of Prance 
had bees reduced for a long time prior to the revolu¬ 
tion, is exhibited in a tract published by John Hamp¬ 
den, esq. in 1692, and cited in tbc note to Kennel t’s 
ilist. of Charles II. p. 397., Mr. Hampden says, 
“That discoursing about 10 .years before, at Paris, 
with the famous historian Mezeray, about the dif¬ 
ference of the government of France and England, 
Mezeray broke out into these expressions with trans¬ 
port, O fortunatos nimutm, sva sx bona nr'nnl, An- 
gligeiur! We had once in France the same happi- 
ness, •and the same privileges, n lii<’h you have —our 
fault were Diode by representatives of our own choosing 
—our money ms not faken from us but by our own con- 
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not agree, and that they had views bevond a 
reform. This objection was never applied to 
other measures The imposerp of taxes often 
disagreed and very widely; and yet taxes were 
imposed. Nothing could be more different than 
the reports on the poor-laws, and the bills 
founded on them. The former recommended a 
radical change; the latter, he feared, would pro¬ 
duce no useful effect whatever. But the want 
of agreement was at least a proof of sincerity 
among the reformers. Annual parliaments, tri¬ 
ennial parliaments, universal suffrage, ballot, any 
measure would answer the same end, if they 
only wanted a covered way for attacking the 
fortress of the constitution. A third objection 
was, that the constitution was perfect, and re¬ 
quired no reform. A constitution, it was said, 
more perfect than ever, issued from the consti¬ 
tution shops, from Plato down to the Abbe 
Sieyes, had arisen from accidents, and had 
worked itself into a fully poised and equally 
balanced system. But the most successful ob¬ 
jection to every kind of reform was the French 
revolution—he meant the consequences of that 
revolution. If gentlemen would only consider 
the causes of those events, they would find that 
they were quite inapplicable to any question of 
reform in this country. The first cause was, 
the total unfitness of trie French nation at that 
time for any thing like public liberty. The se¬ 
cond was, that a weak and vacillating king in¬ 
clined towaids every thing benevolent, but kept 
his purpose in notning. The third was, the 
unbounded extravagance of the French court, 
which no minister could supply, and yet, with¬ 
out yielding to the wishes of the court, no mi¬ 
nister could long hold his place. The last, 
but not the least cause was, the conduct and 
character of the late Duke of Orleans, who had 
been properly styled, the monster Egalite. But 
still, all the attacks of himself and his partizans 
upon the king’s government would have beea 
ineffectual, haa the monarch attended to the 
wishes and entreaties of his people. In 1797, 
M. Neckar published a book on the French re¬ 
volution, in which he delivered his opinion, that 
“ if the king of France had acceded in time, the 
revolution would not have taken place; but the 
French court refused making popular reforms 
until it was too late*." It was obvious, then, 
that all arguments to be drawn from the French 

nnt~*aur hinge ware subject to the rvlet <tf law and 
rowan.—-Put now, «!«*] we are miserable, and all it 
lost! I think nothing too dear to maintain these pre»" 
cious advantage*; and if ever there be occasion, 
venture your life, your estate, and all you have, 
rather than submit to the miserable condition to 
which yon see us reduced. 1 ’—The following anecdote 
told by the Duke de St. Simon, and which, he ^ajd, 
he had from M. de Marechal, si'rjteon to LouisXIV. 
confirms the truth of Mczeray’s observations : “ In 
the year 1710, when large sums were wanting for 
carrying on the war, and the people of Fiance were 
extremely oppressed by the burthens they already la- 
boqred juuder, the ministers prqpqsvd a new tg*,. 
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revolution were more in favour of reform than 
against it. The principles of that revblution 
ought to be separated from the acts which fol¬ 
lowed : the principles themselves might be jus¬ 
tifiable, but the acts were cruel and atrocious, 
and no one regarded them with more horror 
than he did. Let gentlemen look to the cha¬ 
racter of" the people of England, let them trace 
their history through all their former revolu¬ 
tions, and they woiud never find them inclined 
to anarchy. They were always afraid of going 
too far. They generally stopt short too soon. 
-■In the time of Charles I. there was a civil war, 
and of course some bloodshed followed, but 
no atrocities were committed. Charles was in- j 
deed beheaded; but such was the general feel¬ 
ing in his favour, that it was almost certain his 
life had been spared could jeither party have 
trusted him. Let them look to the revolution of 
1688 which had placed the present family on 
the throne. Was it not conducted with peculiar 
mildness ? Had a single drop of blood been shed ? 
James was allowed to withdraw in safety, and 
none of his adherents would have suffered, if 
they had not obstinately persevered in attempts 
to lestore him. In truth, it was hardly proper 
to call it a revolution : it did not introduce any 
innovation; it was the restoration of the ancient 
fundamental constitution of the kingdom. The 
bill of rights was, as Blackstone had said, “only 
declaratory of the old constitutional law.—The 
gentlemen on the other side were accustomed to 
speak of the danger of changes, but they had 
no objection to such changes as would increase 
their own power. They only opposed those 
which might restore something to the people. 
(Hear, hear.) All human institutions were im¬ 
paired by time, and, in order to renovate 
them, frequent recurrence must be had to 
their original principles. If no changes were 
necessary, why did they meet in that house 
for six months in every year ? The fact was, 
that the greatest obstacle to reform was cor¬ 
ruption. The first act of the late empress 
Catharine, after the conquest of Poland, was 

undpr the name of A Royal Tenth, and preiented the 
plan for raising it to the king. Accustomed as Louis 
was to the imposition uf the most enormous taxes, he 
could not help being shocked at this; his uneasiness 
even appeared in his countenance. His domestics 
observed it, and Marecbal, from whom 1 had this 
anecdote, ventured to mention to the king, “ That 
he had observed a degree of melancholy hang about 
him for these several days, and that, he had fears for 
his Majesty’s health.” Louis acknowledged to him, 
that he was in ereat uneasiness, and expressed him¬ 
self in a gcn'ral way, on the present posture of af¬ 
fairs. Having within eight or ten days recovered his 
ordinary tranquillity, he sent for Marcehal, and 
taku g him aside, said, “ Now that I feel myself at 
ease, f must tell you the cause of my anxiety, and 
hy what means I have got rid of it.” He there in¬ 
formed Marechal, that the urgent uccessiiy of his 
aflairs having compelled him to impose new taxes, 
his compassion for his subjects, ami his unwillingness 
to make free with every person’s property, hud greatly 
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to declare that ita parliament should sever he 
reformed. When the Poles applied for re¬ 
form, she saw the danger of granting what wa* 
so reasonable and proper; she, saw that her 
power would be impaired by it, and she conn- 
dered it a declaration of war. The proposition 
of reform which he had now to submit, was, to 
shorten the duration of parliaments, a reform 
that might be made without any danger, and 
which would produce the most salutary effects. 
It was unnecessary to go hAo the complicated 
question, whether parliaments had been origi¬ 
nally annual or not. Annual they certainly ap* 
peared to have been, whether by special Jaw or 
otherwise. But he did not wish to dwell on 
that point, as he was persuaded that such par¬ 
liaments were not suited to the present state of 
the country. In the tyrannical reign of Henry 
VIII. the duration of parliament became unde- 
fined. Mary, who wished to be popular, re¬ 
duced it to a limited period; but, after her death, 
it was again undefined. One parliament in the 
reign of Elizabeth sat for seven years, ten 
months, and ten days. A parliament it) the 
reign of James I. sat for seven years, ten months, 
and twenty one days. A parliament in the reign 
of Charles I. sat for twelve years, five months, 
and seventeen days. And a parliament in the 
reign of Charles II. sat for sixteen years, eight 
months, and sixteen days. At the Revolution, 
a favourable opportunity arose for correcting 
this abuse. But the legislature did not proceed 
rashly on the subject. Among the matters con¬ 
tained in the Report of the Committee that was 
appointed to brine in general heads of such 
things as were “ absolutely necessary, for the 
better securing our religion, laws,and liberties,” 
it was mentioned, “ That parliament ought to sit 
frequently; and that the too long continuance 
of the same parliament be prevented.” The 
first part of this sentence was introduced into 
the Declaration and Bill of Rights; and it 
would have been better, perhaps, if the great 
men of that day had been more full ana ex¬ 
plicit, by retaining the other branch of the sen- 

distressed him on tbe occasion. At last, added the 
king, I opened my mind to Father Le Tellier, (who 
was at this time the Confessoi) Le Tellier desired 
some days to think of the matter. He has now 
brought me a consultation of the subtlest doctors of 
the Sorhonue, who all agree, “ That the whole pro¬ 
perty of my subjects is mine personally ; and that when 
l take it from them, I take nothing but what is at y 
awn." This decisioa has restored the ease of mind 
I had lost.” 

The Editor is indebted for these quotations to tbe 
3d vol. of Hatgell, pp. 91—2, the last edition, with 
the notes and observations of Lord Colchester. It 
is there added—*• Since the foimer publication of 
this volume (viz. in 1784), a great alteration has 
taken place in the French constitution, particularly 
upon the subject of granting supplies and imposing’ 
taxes; and now (in the year 1817) a still greater 1 
alteration suh-ists from nhat has been the acknow¬ 
ledged constitution of Francs for several oentu- 
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teace* However, in the year 1694, while the 
spirit of the Revolution was yei warm, an act 
Was passed, c W. and M. c. 2, which declared, 
that “ frequent and neati parliaments tend very 
ipuch to the happy union and good agreement 
between king and peopleand enacted, that 
no parliament should last longer than three 
years*, (tiedr, hear.) That act continued in 
force during the space of 21 years, namely, till 
the year 1715, and it was well known how it 
came to be repealed. A civil war then broke 
forth, which had been rather checked than des¬ 
troyed. The fire was left burning under the 
ashes. In this state, the government were afraid 
to trust the people with the election of members 
of parliament. The Septennial act was then 
passed—an act, in his opinion, as indiscreet as 
it was unjust. It recited, however, the real 
cause of the repeal, namely, that “ at this junc¬ 
ture, a restless and popish faction are designing 
and endeavouring to renew rebellion within this 
kingdom, and an invasion from abroadf. It 
was unnecessary, he thought, to quote Mr. 
Locke or any otner writer of eminence to prove, 
that this act was one of the most unwarrantable 
exertions of authority that ever were made since 

* This bill was drawn up by Mr. Harley. It was 
presented to the commons on the 2'2d November, 
and was passed on the 13th December. Jt was then 
sent up to the loids, who on the ISth gave it their 
concurrence, without any amendments. Bishop Bur¬ 
net says, that this hill was, by express bargain, the 
price of the Supply : and he appe irs to be correct, 
foe in every stage of its progress thp Tunnage-Hill 
waited upon it, if it did not hear it company. On 
tbe22d December, when both bills were ready for 
the royal assent, the king went to the house of peers, 
and hiving first bestowed that grace on the Tunimgi - 
Bitl,’ suffered its companion, the Triennial-Bill, also 
to become a law.—See Ralph. 

•J* On the 20th July, 1715, the King had informed 
parliament, that “ he had certain advices of prepara¬ 
tions being made by the Pretender for an invasion, 
which were seconded at home by a restless party in 
his favour." On the 9th of Jan. 1716, his Majesty 
stated, that he had reason to believe the Pretender 
was then landed in Scotland, and that a rebellion had 
actually broken out. On the same day, the F.arls 
of Derwentivater, Nithisdale, Carnwath, and H'inton ; 
Viscount Kenmure, and the Lords IVuldiington and 
Naim, were impeached of high treason. They were 
all found guilty, and several of them afterwards 
beheaded. On the 21st Jan. the King informed par¬ 
liament, “ that the accounts be hail since received 
put it beyond all doubt, that the Pretender was head¬ 
ing the rebellion in Scotland ; that lie had assumed 
the style and title of King of these Realms; and that 
his adherents did likewise confidently affirm, that as¬ 
surances were given them of support from abroad.” 
On the 17th Feb. his Majesty stated, “that his forces 
had obliged the Pretender to fly out of Scotland 
but he trusted, “ that .parliament would take such 
measures as might deprive our enemies at home of 
the power, since that alone could deprive them of 
the inclination, again to attempt the disturbance of 
hfa government.” In consequence, in something less 1 
than two months afterwards, namely, on the 10th 
April 1716, the Septennial Bill was introduced, and 
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the first existence of parliaments. The htmse 
of commons at that time, as it was forcibly ex¬ 
pressed by an hon. member who opposed the 
bill, “ turned the dagger into - the bowels o\ the 
constitution.” It hsd been said, that the pre¬ 
vious triennial act had lengthened the duration 
of parliament; certain it was that the septennial 
act lengthened it beyond any legislative prece¬ 
dent, and beyond every principle of justice. One 
of the arguments which were then urged against 
the triennial parliament was, th.it the first year 
was always taken up with contested elections. 
This objection was now removed by the Gren¬ 
ville act. Another argument was, tne inconve¬ 
nience of frequent expensive elections: but this 
objection might be very easily obviated. If an 
act of legislation shortened the duration of par¬ 
liament, why should not another act prevent 
expenses ? Direct bribery was now prohibited. 
Why then should not every member be obliged 
to take an oath that he had given no compensa¬ 
tion for labour or expense at elections ? A bill 
could certainly be introduced by which expenses 
would be as much as possible prevented ; and 
indeed, a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney) 
had formerly brought in a bill to prevent candi- 

by the 26tli it passed both houses, but not without 
warm debates, and strong opposition, paiticularly m 
the commons. , 

Such were the grounds upon which this change in 
the law was effected ; but, as the following passage 
from Tindal throws a little more light on the subject, 
the Editor begs leave to cite it.—“ 1’he rebellion was 
now quelled, and the strength of the rebels entirely 
broken, but the disaffection of the people Was not vet 
conquered. The parliament was the bulwark of the 
crown; the vigour and unanimity of the king’s 
friends, and their superiority in the house, was the 
support of the whole alfuir. But the parliament 
being only of three years’ continuance, by virtue of 
the Triennial Act, made in the fith year of King Wil¬ 
liam and Queen Mary; all the hopes of the other parti/ 
seemed to be centered in this, that the parliament would 
expire ; and that they should he able , by their influence 
in the country , to r.hi/se a majority of their party at the 
next election ; or raise such a ferment at that junctuie, 
as might make way for a successful invasion from 
abroad. This the persons at the helm observed with 
concern ; and therefore resolved to baffle these hopes 
of the enemies of the government, by prolonging the 
sitting of the prpsent parliament. It is said, it was 
first pmposed only to suspend the Triennial Act for 
once, whereby this parliament would have.continued 
three years beyond the time, at which it was to de¬ 
termine ; hut it was afterwards thought, that a bill 
for enlarging the time of continuance of parliaments 
in general, would be less liable to exceptions. The 
next thing that fell under consideration was, whether 
this intended bill should he set on foot in the house 
of lords, or in the house of commous ? The first was 
judged the more proper for several reasons, particu¬ 
lar^ because the couit being more stire of a majo¬ 
rity in the house of commons, if the bill miscarried 
with the lords, the odium of this project, which car¬ 
ried a face of unpopularity, would not rest upon the. 
commons, nor consequently prejudice future elec¬ 
tions.” 
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dates from conveying electors at their expense, 
byt it Was unfortunately lost *. But then it was 
said, that if the duration of parliament, were to 
be limited to three years, the power of the peo¬ 
ple would be increased in a greater degree than 
the power of the crown. That the power of 
the crown had increased, none, he oelieved, 
would deny} and he would willingly admit that 
the power of the people had also increased. But 
how had .the power of the latter been aug¬ 
mented? It had arisen from the progress of 
education, a cause from which he could not 
apprehend the least possible clanger. The peo¬ 
ple, no doubt, were more enlightened and better 
educated than in former times, and, in a cor¬ 
responding degree, they were better subjects and 
men. (Hear, hear , hear.) It had been found 
so in the countries where education was most 
general—in Switzerland and in Scotland. But 
was it from popular principles that the only dan¬ 
ger was apprehended ? If they refused reform, 
might not a powerful oligarchy control the 
throne, and render the sovereign a mere pageant ? 
He was not afraid of this; but as little was he 
afraid of the people becoming too powerful. 
When just chastisement was inflicted, as in a 
late instance for improper intei ference in elec¬ 
tions, while greater offences were not even 
checked, and were openly avowed, it was ob¬ 
vious that some alteration should be introduced. 
At present, it was ignorance and inexperience 
only, which did not practise corruption in the 
usual parliamentary mode, that called down 
their vengeance. But the greatest offence that 
had been ever committed in elections was the 
septennial act. By that act the house of com¬ 
mons had robbed the people of their right, 
and it now became them to restore what they 
had taken away. If there had been a tempo¬ 
rary necessity for prolonging the duration of 
parliament, the act ought to have been tempo¬ 
rary. A permanent act ought not to have been 
passed for a temporary object. But they had 
wanted to strengthen the power of the crown, 
and they availed themselves of the alarm of the 
people to accomplish what they could not other¬ 
wise have done. During the last two sessions 
he had seen strong instances of the benefit to be 
expected from short parliaments. It had often 
been his lot to be sent into the lobby when the 
house divided. There he- had often seen, par¬ 
ticularly during this session,, faces that were quite 
new to him. He had been so astonished, that 
he sometimes feared he had committed a mis¬ 
s' On the 25th of March 1681 (32 Char. II.) the 
house of commons voted thanks for electing their 
members without charge. The order stands in these 
words: “ It being represented to this house by se¬ 
veral members, that many counties, cities, and bo¬ 
roughs, have freely, without charge, elected many of 
the members in this present parliament, according? to 
the ancient constitution of elections of members to 
serve in parliament; wherefore this house doth give 
their thanks to such couoties, cities, and boroughs, 
for the said elections.” 
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take, and taken that side of the question which 
he intended to'oppose. He was convinced that 
every member on all occasions voted conscien¬ 
tiously : but it did, somehow or other, so hap¬ 
pen, that gentlemen, when they approached the 
period of elections, voted very differently from 
their usual practice. (Hear.) From these cir¬ 
cumstances he inferred, that the most beneficial 
effects would result from shortening the duration 
of parliament; and, therefore, he concluded with 
moving, that leave be given to bring in the bill. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 

Lord Folkestone seconded the motion. 

After a considerable pause, strangers were or¬ 
dered to withdraw, and the gallery was almost 
cleared, when 

Sir Samuel Rom'illy rose and said, that the 
motion had his most cordial support. It was 
quite free fiom all those inconveniences sup¬ 
posed to be connected with a more extensive 
reform. It might do good, and there was no 
possibility of any danger from it. He would 
take notice of only one argument that had been 
often advanced against triennial parliaments : it 
was used by Mr. Burke: namely, that those 
candidates who were suppoited by the crown 
would derive an advantage over those who were 
independent of it. If that were true, why should 
a triennial act be always opposed by tne mini- 
steis of the crov/n ? In the present reign, du¬ 
ring which prerogative had been maintained and 
extended beyond all precedent, (hear) there 
had been 11 parliaments, of which eight bad 
been suffered to last six years; and they were 
then terminated only because it was thought in¬ 
convenient to let the seven years elapse, when 
no choice or alternative would remain as to a 
general election. This clearly proved that the 
crown could derive no advantage from frequent 
elections. How different were the votes of 
members at the commencement of a parliament 
from what they were as it approached its ter¬ 
mination ? In the present session let them re¬ 
collect the aversion to the measure respecting 
country bankers; the refusal to increase the 
burthens of the people, and the reduction of 
taxes, they must see at once that the ap¬ 
proach of a general election had great effect. 
(Hear.) He had stated in the last session, (See 
vol. i. p. 1220 .) that he hoped a proposal would 
be soon brought forward tor the repeal of tire 
septennial act, and he felt persuaded, that if the 

[ iresent motion were agreed to, the nation at 
arge would derive the most essential advantage* 
from it. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he was desirous of ex¬ 
pressing his entire concurrence in all the obser- 
servations of his hon. and learned friend, and in 
nearly all which had fallen from the hon. mover.’ 
There was, however, another reason, which was 
alone sufficient to induce him to give his sup- 
poit to the present motion, and that was, the * 
opportunity it afforded of marking his dis¬ 
approbation of one of the most flagitious abuses 
of a public trust that ever had been committed. 
sN 
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He alluded to that act by which a house of 
commons, elected for three years, had prolonged 
its own duration to seven. He would not say 
that there had been no reason for such a pro¬ 
ceeding at the time ; hut there had been none 
for continuing it after the original cause ceased 
to exist. He felt anxious to see so great an 
imoad upon public rights stigmatized by that 
censure which it appealed to him to deserve. 

Mr. Brougham said, he did not wish to pro¬ 
long the discussion of a subject which there 
seemed to be no disposition in the house to 
considci in that seiious manner which its im¬ 
portance lendeied desiiable. In the few words 
which he should offer on this occasion, in order 
to dt dare his hearty approbation of the measure, 
recommended by the hon. baronet, namely, a 
return to tiiennial parliaments, he should not, 
however, satisfy his own feelings were he not 
to state his dissent from some of the opinions 
which had been expressed both by the hon. 
baionet, and by the hon. member for Norwich. 
He could not concur with them in pronouncing 
censure upon the illustrious persons who pro¬ 
posed and procured the adoption of the septen¬ 
nial act, because he was fully persuaded, that 
by its means they had saved the country from 
popery and despotism. {Hear, hear.) His lion, 
friend had thought proper to raise a question 
respecting the light of parliament to prolong its 
own existence; but, on the same principle, he 
might deny its right to perfoun various other 
legislative acts, the authority of which had never 
been contested. What was that right but the 
j ight of the supreme government of the state to 
make laws for its safety and welfare ? If this 
w'ere over-ruled, the legislative union with Ire¬ 
land was at an end, the union of England and 
Scotland was illegal; for in each of those cases, 
one legislature had surrendered its existence, 
and the other had altered the character of its 
own, by becoming an united, instead of an 
English or British parliament. According to 


the argument of his hon. friend, neither of those 
great measures could have been lawfully enacted, 
except by a dissolution of both parliaments, 
and a recurrence to the first principles of go¬ 
vernment : and as they were passed by an in¬ 
competent authority, could not be constitution¬ 
ally binding. But he must take leave to ob¬ 
serve, that the supreme power necessarily rest¬ 
ed somewhere, and that it was the constant 
practice of the legislature to perform acts which 
the electors had never had in contemplation, 
but which they had confided a full authority to 
their representatives to perform, if necessary. 
These, he conceived, were the principles of our 
constitution, and having said thus much, he 
should only add, that the motion would have 
his support, because he thought that the sep¬ 
tennial act, though wise and just when it passed, 
had long survived the necessity which produced 
it*. {Hear, hear.) 

The house divided— 

Ayes, 42—Noes, 117. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY. 


Althorp, Lord 

Lemon, Sir W. 

Brougham, H. 

Lockhart, J. J. 

Biudett, Sir F. 

Langton, W. G. 

Rennet, Hon. H. G. 

Lefevre, C. S. 

Barnett, James 

Mai tin, John 

Brand, lion. T. 

Macintosh, Sir J. 

Baker, J. 

Madocks, W. A. 

Calcraft, John 

Newport, Sir J. 

Gochranc, Lord 

North, Dudley 

Cm wen, J. C. 

Ossulston, Lord 

Campbell, Gen. 

Proby, lion. Capt. 

Calvert, C. 

Parnell, Sir H. 

Dowdeswell, E. 

Rowley, Sir W. 

Folkestone, Vise. 

Raneliffe, Lord 

Fergusson, Sir R. C. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Haskell, B. 

Romilly, Sir S. 

Howurth, H. 

Stanley, Loid 

Heatlicote, Sir G. 

Smith, W, 

Hornby, E. 

Smith, J. 


* In Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, vol. i. 
p. 70. il is stated, that lord Somers, said to Loid 
Tow nshend, in 1710, “1 have just heard of the 
woik in which you are engaged, and congratulate 
you upon it; 1 never approved the Triennial Bill, and 
always consult red it in effect the reverse of what it 
was intended In lie. You have my hearty approba¬ 
tion in toe Imsine*, and I think it will be t he greatest 
support possible to the hbcity of the country.”—This 
statement appears so very extiaordinary, that one 
would think there must be some mistake in it. Is it 
possible that Lord Someis should have said, that 
he nevet approved the triennial bill 5 At the Revo¬ 
lution, lie was a principal member of the committee 
which drew up the Report alluded to in page 1822, 
and when the triennial bill, founded on the principles 
of that Report, was passed, he sat in the House of 
Lords as Keeper of the Great Seal, and voted for it. 
'I here were four noble lords who, upon the last lead¬ 
ing of the bill, cnteied their protest against it, hut 
Ibf this reason, viz. “ Because it tended to the con¬ 
tinuance of the present parliament, longer than, as 
they apprehended, was agiceable to the constitution j 


and because of the ill consequences which, in many 
respects, might attend it.” 1 ids protest was sign¬ 
ed by the Lords Devonshire, Weymouth, Aylesbury, 
and Halifax.—if Lord Somers disapproved of the 
triennial art, in 1716, it could not have been on 
account of the effect it had ahead;/ produced ; be¬ 
cause, it is true, beyond the possibility of contradic¬ 
tion, that, under that act, the legislature had done 
much greater things than had ever been done by 
parliaments before. That he might approve of 
the septennial bill, is extremely probable, from 
the peculiar circumstances of the country at 
that time; but it should be remembered, that it 
was originally intended tp suspend the triennial act 
for onee only, that is, until the danger which then 
threatened the nation had passed away. (See the 
vole, p. 1823.) That danger has long since ceased; 
and therefore, no reason existB why those “ frequent ■ 
and pew parliaments,” which the Triennial Act says, 
“ tend very much to the happy union and good 
agreement between king and people,” should not be 
restored. 
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Sharp, R. Tavistock, Marquis 

Sefton, Earl of Wood, Alderman 

Tierney, Right Hon. G. 

TELLERS. 

Heron, Sir Robt. Grant, J. P. 


Alien Bill.] Lord Castlereagh moved the 
order of the day for going into a committee on 
this bill. On the question that Mr, Speaker do 
leave the chair, 

Mr. Bennet expressed his surprise, that none 
of his Majesty’s ministers, nor any of the law 
officers of the crown, had offered any defence 
of this measure when its principle was under 
consideration on the second reading, and espe¬ 
cially after the three able speeches which had 
been made in opposition to it. The only docu¬ 
ment produced in its justification was one which 
shewed that five or six persons who were sus¬ 
pected had not been sent out of the country; 
but what did this prove as to the number of 
foreigners whom it prevented from entering the 
country ? It appeared, during the disgraceful 
scenes which took place some years ago at Cadiz, 
that no foreigner would be permitted to land here 
without a passport from his own government. 
If such were the rule, how could any person, 
unless under extraordinary circumstances, be 
expected to visit our shores ? The practice of 
foreigners was, he believed, to write first, to 
ascertain, if possible, whether, if they came, they 
would be permitted to remain. Did his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers decide upon the character of 
foreigners on information received abroad, or at 
home, from foreign or from domestic spies ? 
He feared it was chiefly on the representation of 
foreign ministers residing at our court, and he 
should like to be present at one of the consulta¬ 
tions of this board of inspectors.' Did the final 
judgment depend on the noble lord, or the noble 
secretary for the home department ? If on the 
latter, he was sorry to say that he could feel no 
respect for his decision, considering him to be, 
as he did, and he hoped it was a parliamentary 
woi d, the greatest dupe that had ever belonged 
to any administration. If the noble lord should 
be dissatisfied with such an expression, he could 
only consent to exchange it for one of a much 
harsher nature. How could he regard in any 
other light a minister who had gravely affirmed 
that such a person as Oliver was “ a much in¬ 
jured individual ?” {Hear, hear.) Might not 
the dupe of Oliver be equally betrayed by other 
intormeis? He could easily conceive a foreign 
minister, on some such occasion—to use the 
figure of the poet—sitting, toad-like, beside our 
ministers, and instilling into their ears the venom 
of legitimacy, thus corrupting all those gene¬ 
rous maxims which used to distinguish our na¬ 
tional character, on pretence of the mighty dan¬ 
ger arising from the residence of a handful of 
foreigners. No circumstances could be more 
different than the present, and those which ex¬ 
isted in 1793, when the measure was originally 
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adopted. Was it apprehended that, if foreigners 
had free access to this country, we should see 
delegates from France or Germany haranguing, 
in broken English, the populace in Spa-fields? 
In every point of view this measure appeared to 
him most discreditable to the national character. 
Previous to the French revolution there existed 
a variety of little independent states surrounding 
France, in whose hospitable bosom the victims 
of persecution were sure to find a safe asylum. 
In Great Britain and in Holland the same wel¬ 
come reception was afforded, and men the most 
renowned for literary talents, a Bayle, an Eras¬ 
mus, a Voltaire, had found a refuge within the 
territories of the governments which cultivated 
this generous policy. If every one of these states 
on the continent nad been goaded or induced 
by the great military powers to abandon these 
principles, and act on a new system of exclu¬ 
sion, what necessity was there for England to 
imitate the same example, or degrade herself to 
their level ? He feared, however, that at the 
congress of Vienna—that congress so mighty in 
promise, and so contemptible in performance— 
that congress, whose declared object was the re¬ 
storation of public f reedom, but which had sub¬ 
verted all national independence—a solemn pact 
and covenant was entered into, from which mi¬ 
nisters knew not how to depart, and which con¬ 
stituted the only foundation of this measure. 
Upon these grounds he protested against it, as 
unwise, tyrannical, and derogatory from the 
character of the country. 

Mr. Ellison observed, that not a single case 
of any abuse of the powers granted by the for¬ 
mer act had been alleged. Nothing was urged 
but what the imaginations of lion, members sug¬ 
gested for the purpose of aspersing his Majesty"s 
ministers. It was since the enactment of an 
alien bill that our humanity to foreigners had 
been most conspicuously displayed. He had 
little knowledge of the noble secretary for fo¬ 
reign affairs, but he thought him entitled to 
public gratitude for his great sendees. No solid 
argument had been brought forward against the 
bill, whilst it appeared to him to be a sufficient 
reason for it, that it would exclude from this 
country the outcasts of every other. 

Mr. Bathurst contended, that no new con¬ 
siderations had been urged on the former 
debate, which called for any additional argu¬ 
ment from those who supported the continuance 
of this measure. That was the only cause of 
the sileneg observed on his side of the house. 
As the hon. gentleman who spoke last but one, 
had introduced one or two topics which had 
not been before dwelt upon, there was no in¬ 
disposition on the part of ministers to enter 
farther into tire discussion. He thought the 
circumstance of there beibg no place of refuge 
for emigrant foreigners in other countries, was 
a reason rather for passing this bill than 
against it. It was not pointed against the ad¬ 
mission of the peaceful artizan, or of persons 
persecuted for tneir religious opinions,—the de- 
SN 2 
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scription which applied to the ancestors of those 
lion, membcis wlio had done themselves so 
much credit by the feelings which that recol¬ 
lection inspired. The house must be aware 
that it was against persons of a very different 
character that the piecautions of this measure 
were provided. He contended, that the exe¬ 
cution of the act had been universally confined 
to protect the safety of this count! v, and that 
it had never been put in foice on the represen¬ 
tation of any foreign government. The person 
who had been alluded to as having been sent 
out of this country undei the provisions of this 
statute, came to England in the year 1807. He 
was then a dealet in pictures. In 1811, he ap¬ 
plied for a passport to go abroad, when he was 
told that, if he went, he must not return during 
the war. He thought proper, however, to re¬ 
turn ; and from information that was afterwards 
received respecting his conduct, he was order¬ 
ed to leave the kingdom. The fact was, that 
he first of all returned, and while he was here, 
from 1812 to 1813, infoi illation was given by 
different persons, representing him to be en¬ 
gaged in improper objects. He was accordingly 
removed from the country in 1814, on the most 
satis'actoiy evidence that he could not be per¬ 
mitted to remain. It would not be proper for 
him to mention the specific grounds on which 
that person was sent away ; but he would state, 
that a paper was found in his baggage which 
completely established the necessity of sending 
him out of the country. Upon the whole, he 
felt confident that the house would agree in Lhe 
policy of continuing this act, until the spirit of 
the French revolution had evaporated—until 
this count! y coaid be rendered secuie against 
the designs of a disaffected and dangerous class 
of persons, who were continually plotting the 
overthiow of all governments, and the subver¬ 
sion of all order in society, and who thought it 
most convenient to repair to this country, vio¬ 
lating its laws, and abusing its hospitality, until 
their plans were matuicd and ready to be put 
into execution. Men of sound principles .and of 
peaceable habits would have nothing to dread 
from the existence of these powers in the hands 
of his Majesty’s ministers ; but it would deter 
bad men from coming to this country, when 
they knew that they would not be suffered to 
lemain in it. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, that if the right lion, gen¬ 
tleman did not think proper to state the specific 
grounds on which the person in question had 
been sent away, he had at least admitted that 
the ground on which he was removed did not 
consist in that correspondence which was found 
in his baggage. The foreigner said, that he 
underwent the most strict examination, and 
that nothing was discovered to render him liable 
to suspicion. He had not had the means of 
verifying those assertions, and now he had only 
to set; against them the statement of the right 
hon. gentleman. To that statement he was sin¬ 
cerely disposed to give every degree of credit; 
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but, at the same time, he must add, that he 
thought the proceedings in the case of Mr. Be- 
fort tended to illustrate the vicious consequences 
of bills of this nature. He had been sent out 
of this land of freedom—this asylum, as it once 
had been, for the persecuted of all other coun¬ 
tries—without any satisfactory account being 
given to the public: he had had only six days 
allowed him for packing up his goods, relin¬ 
quishing his interests, ana leaving the country. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that no 
person would be sent out of this country except 
for plots against the state; but, on a former 
night, the non. gentleman (Mr. C. Grant) had 
declared, that there was something in the af¬ 
fairs of Europe which rendered it necessary that 
we should keep our eyes on foreigners, lest men 
who should meditate a revolution in France 
should find an asylum here to carry on their 
plots. As far as the fact went of half a dozen 
persons being sent out of the country, this mea¬ 
sure would not bear the smallest test; but, on 
the other hand, it shewed the intolerant spirit 
of the British ministers. Let the house bear in 
mind, not only the number of men who might 
be sent out of the country, but the number of 
those who might be intimidated while they re¬ 
mained. The total number of foreigners who 
were here engaged in honest and industrious 
habits, beneficial not only to themselves, but to 
the public in general, was, he believed, not Jess 
than 20 , 000 . Let the house, then, consider the 
al.u m and terror with which that large body of 
persons must be continually agitated by this 
odious measure. {Hear.) It was, in itself, not 
only a despotic power, unworthy of the time 
in which we lived, and hostile to the spirit of 
liberty, more particularly to the liberties of this 
free country, but a power into which no inquiry 
had been instituted, and into which, in the pre¬ 
sent temper of the house, no inquiry was likely 
to be instituted. {Hear, hear.) 

Sir Samuel Romilly remarked, that there had 
been nothing stated in support of this bill, ex¬ 
cept what the house had this night heard from 
a right hon. gentleman opposite, and the ob¬ 
servations on a former night of a lord of the 
tieasury, in which there was much more of elo¬ 
quence than of convincing argument and rea¬ 
soning. He was not surprised at the course 
whicli his Majesty’s ministers had thought pro¬ 
per to adopt on this occasion: they knew that 
their strength consisted, not in speaking, but in 
voting. He hoped the house, however, would 
consider, that those on his side who resisted 
this measure, were speaking on the behalf, and 
for the protection of persons who had no repre¬ 
sentatives in that house. {Hear, hear.) There 
were two classes of persons to be affected by 
this bill: one class was, the foreigners who might 
seek an asylum in this country, the other, 
the foreigners who had settled amongst us, 
and had become a part of ourselves. As far 
as it related to foreigners who might come to 
reside in this country, it was to be considered 
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on far different grounds than as it related to fo¬ 
reigners who had long domiciled here. In all 
that had been said on this subject by the other 
aide, it was manifest, that the executive govern¬ 
ment could act only on the suggestion of fo¬ 
reign powers, in preventing individuals from 
coming here; for whether diey came from 
France, from the Netherlands, or from other 
places, how could they guard themselves against 
such persons, but by listening to the represen¬ 
tations of foreign ministers ? So that a person 
who was endeavouring to shelter himself here 
from religious or political persecution, from the 
terrors of the holy inquisition, the tyranny of 
the King of Sardinia, or the despotism of some 
other government that we had established on 
the ruins of the free and independent states of 
Europe, must be deprived of an asylum, on the 
statements made to this government by their 
own persecutors and enemies. In all these cases 
ministers would act implicitly on those repre¬ 
sentations ; and, under that influence, the unhap¬ 
py victims of despotism and oppression would be 
driven back from our shores. [Hear, hear.) The 
hon. gentleman had said, that this measure was 
intended only as a prevention against dangerous 
persons; but by this he meant, as it appeared, 
persons who had worshipped the goddess of 
Reason at one time, and afterwards worshipped 
Napoleon Buonaparte. It was originally stated, 
that this bill was to continue in force for two 
years only; but the right hon. gentleman had 
that night said, that it was to continue till the 
principles of the French revolution had evapo¬ 
rated—till the whole race of Buonaparte was 
extinct—till all those persons had expired 
who were supposed to entertain any friendly 
disposition to that family. It was said, that 
it was a measure directed only against bad 
men. He admitted, that if his Majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters were to know the real state of the case, 
they would not put it in force against good 
men; but the evil was, that they proceed¬ 
ed on secret informations. (Hear.) When 
a person was brought before them, the same 
course was pursued as before the grand inqui¬ 
sitor. In Spain, he was asked, without know¬ 
ing any thing of the specific charges against 
him, wnether there was nothing which he had 
said against the 'orthodox principles of the 
Catholic religion, and the man was left to pon¬ 
der in his mind what he "could have said. So, 
in this country, after this bill should be passed, 
the unfortunate individual would be asked, had 
he said nothing against the doctrine of legiti¬ 
mate governments—had he mentioned nothing 
against the family on the throne ? Did any one 
really suppose that the unfortunate foreigners 
whd might seek an asylum in this country could 
be safe under the exercise of such powers ? Did 
any one believe that if the ministers of Charles 
II. and James II. had been invested with similar 
authority, those monarchs would have had their 
eyes offended by the crowd of Protestants who 
fled to this country for protection ? No ; if the 
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6ame powers had existed in those times, the 
persecuted Protestants would not have ventured 
to seek an asylum in England ; but they came 
hither because they relied on what they knew 
to be the constitution of this country ; [hear, 
hear i) they relied on the character, the hospi¬ 
tality, the public law of the country. It had 
been said, that more protection had been shewn 
to foreigners during the last five and twenty 
years, than at any former period whatever. 
This, he would boldly affirm, was a false state¬ 
ment of history. [Hear, hear.) It was utterly 
false to say, that more protection had been shewn 
to persecuted individuals in the last 25 years, 
than during the reigns of James I. and Charles 
I., Charles II. and James II. [Hear, hear.) The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that the paper 
alluded to in the case of Mr. Befort was found 
among his baggage, just as he was about to be 
sent out of the country. Now it might not be 
difficult to explain how it came there. 

Mr. Bathurst begged to explain. He believed 
the fact was, that the custom-house officers 
thought it their duty to examine the ai tides 
which the individual in question wished to take 
with him, and, in doing so, they discovered that 
paper. 

Sir Samuel Rom illy thanked the right hon. 
gentleman for this explanation. It seemed, 
then, that the paper was not sought for, but 
merely discoveied in searching the baggage, 
and certainly it would not be fit to say much 
against the delicacy of custom-house officers. 
[A laugh.) In the case of Las Casas, the papers 
were never examined: in the case of De Ber- 
enger, they were made use of to convict him of 
a misdemeanour, but they were most illegally 
made use of. He conceived that this measure, 
as far as it related to foreigners who might seek 
to reside here, was calculated merely to carry 
into execution the tyrannical intentions of foreign 
powers, and that we were the read y agents, the 
willing slaves, of those despotic governments. 
As far as lelated to those foreigners who had 
long domiciled here, that large description of 
persons who had been engaged in active and 
honest pm suits, of what crime had they been 
convicted that they should be put out of the 
protection of the law ? Were any of them to 
be driven from this country because ministeis 
might be told on secret information that they 
were Buonapartists in their hcait—that they 
wished tp overthrow the dynasty of the Bour¬ 
bons ? Me begged to recal to the recollection 
of the house the sound principles laid down in 
the speech of an hon. gentleman (Mr. F. Doug, 
las) on a former night; a speech, indeed, which 
had remained unanswered—a speech which the 
noble lord opposite had deemed unworthy of 
reply—but a speech which he (Sir S. Romilly) 
considered to be one of the most able and effec¬ 
tive speeches that had ever been heard within 
the walls of that house. It was said, that if 
these powers were to be granted, they could not 
be in better hands than in those oji the noble 
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secretary of state for the home department, said, however, that all their fears were chime- 
He (Sir Samuel) was against tyranny in any rical, that all their apprehensions were absurd' 
hinds. It was not his business to pay comph- in the extreme. In 1816, the other side of the- 
ments to any man, and therefore he said, that house had held the same language. But they 
he thought these powers in very bad hands, knew what had happened since that period. In 
{Hear.) He respected the private character of 1793, similar arguments had been used; but the 
that noble lord, he was ready to acknowledge legislature, by not adopting them, had saved the 
his integrity and worth as a private individual; country from all thosehorrors into which it would 
but the noble lord now stood before them as a otherwise have been plunged, as a neighbouring 
public man, and in that character he could not country had been. It haabeen said by the other 
give him'any approbation. He had never seen side, that this measure would be a departure 
m him any regard for liberty; he had never from the ancient principles of the constitution, 
witnessed in that noble lord any veneration or The gentlemen opposite had urged, that it the 
respect for the good, sound, principles of our crown formerly possessed the power of arresting 
recorded constitution. When he considered foreigners, ana of sending them out of the 
the manner in which the noble lord had suspend- country, instances of the exercise of that power 
ed the habeas corpus act; when he reflected on would be found. If such power existed, James 
his refusal to hear the petitions of the unfortu- II. it was argued, would have availed himself 
nate persons who had been imprisoned under of it on the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
that suspension; when he remembered, that, in order to prevent the persecuted Protestants 
after all, he had sought to cover the acts of fiom landing on our shores. But it was the 
himself and his colleagues by a bill of indem- good policy of that monarch not to do so, 
nity, founded on the report of a secret commit- though the power was vested in him; any argu- 
tee named by themselves, and furnished only meat on that point could not, therefore, avail, 
with such evidence as they chose to adduce, In the time of Henry IV. a proclamation was 
there was no man in whose hands he should be issued to the keepers of the passage, as they 
more unwilling to intrust the exercise of the were called, commanding them not to allow the 
powers of the Sien bill. {Hear.) Let the house, landing of aliens in this country, until examined, 
too, remember, that his Majesty’s ministers had A similar power was exercised in the reign of 
on alj occasions refused an inquiry into the Elizabeth; it was exercised by that sovereign 
manner in which those poweis had been exer- in 1571, at the time of Norfolk’s conspiracy, 
cised.—This was a most fatal blow to the and again in 1574 and 1575. These were 
character of this counti y; and he could not matters of fact, proved against assertion on the 
but reflect, that when we should have lost all other side of the house. Aliens were liable to 
our liberties, we should not even have the com- be sent home, whenever the king saw occasion ; 
passion of any nation in the world, because it {heart heart from Sir S. Romilly;) but, at all 
would be said, that a people who were so re- events, the power of sending them home was 
gardless of the liberties of others did not de- vested in the legislature. {Heart hear.) The 
serve to enjoy their own. {Loud cheering alien bill was not introduced for the purpose of 
Mr. Serjeant Copley considered the subject as vesting the ciown with any new authority. If 
divided into two questions—the policy of the safe conduct were required—if license of resi- 
measure, and its foundation upon the law of the dencewere demanded—it belonged to the crown 
country. If the bill were not to be passed, a to grant it. By analogy, then, the power of 
door would be opened to all persons who might sending aliens out of the country ought fo be 
be exiled from the continent—theie would be vested in the same hands. This bill, he con- 
an influx into this country of men who were tended, merely went to regulate a power already 
known for the political criminality as well as possessed; it enabled the king to carry into 
the practical infamy of their conduct; who had effect with greater speed what he might do 
been brought up in all the principles of the without it, by the mode of indictment, and by 
French revolution, and who would not fail to a more circuitous system which it was advis- 
disseminate their pernicious doctrines among able to avoid. The king had the power of ser.d- 
the people of England. He was not one of those ing away aliens before, but it was of necessity 
hazardous politicians who would give their con- to be by indictment. He could not but con¬ 
sent to put such a calamity to the trial. He sider the bill necessary fora limited period. He 
was not willing to make the experiment as to was not satisfied with the arguments against it, 
what quantity of poison we could inhale with- unless, indeed, they ought to open the door to 
out endangering the stability of our constitution, every man who might choose to enter the 
He would not agree to allow this country to be- country for the purpose of cairying on any de- 
comc the seat or intrigue, which might destroy signs of his own, either with a view of impajr- 
other governments, and finally bring destruction ing our own security, or of throwing other 
on our own. Much had been said of connexion nations into disorder, and through them of en- 
witli other nations in the enactment of this dangcring ourselves. 

measure ; but who would say that this country Sir J. Macintosh said, he must enter his most 
was not dependent for security on the systems solemn, protest against the principles and doc- 
and ari-angements of other states ? It had been trines promulgated by the hon. and learned. 
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gentleman who had just sat down. Those who' 
opposed the bill did not wish to deprive the 
crown of any of its ancient prerogatives, but 
those who supported it, wished to extend them 
—an extension that was not called for by the 
circumstances of the times. The hon. and 
learned gentleman, in speaking of the legal pro¬ 
priety of the measure, had adduced something 
that had been done 400 years ago; the period 
when the monarch assumed the right of 
pressing men for the army, when villainage 
existed, and the writ de haretico comburendo was 
introduced*. {Hear, hear.) Such was the ar- 
ument which the hon. and learned gentleman 
ad, in the nineteenth century, adduced to the 
house of commons. (Hear.) The next pre¬ 
cedent which the hon. and learned gentleman 
had adducedf, was that of Elizabeth, in 1571. 
But it should be recollected, that Scotland 
was at that time divided on the disputes be¬ 
tween Mary and her son James; and foreigners 
were sent out of the country, because they 
were supposed to be friendly to Mary, whom 
they considered the lawful queen of this coun- 
tryf. ( Hear t hear.) The hon. and learned 
gentleman had then said, that James II. acted 
merely from good policy; but it should rather 
be said, that he acted according to the law of 

* The act for putting heretics to death (2 Urn. 
IV. c. 15.) was passed in order to suppress the Re¬ 
formers, or the followers of Wickliffe’s doctrines; 
and Prynne observes, “ that this was the first sta¬ 
tute and butcherly knife that the impeaching pre¬ 
lates procured or had against the poor preachers of 
Christ’s gospel.” The writ de haretico comburcndo was 
executed down to the year 1610; two Anabaptists 
suffered under it in the 17th of Eliz. and two Arians 
in the 9th of Jam. I. It was not totally abolished 
till the latter end of the reign of Char. II., when our 
lands were delivered from the slavery of military te¬ 
nures, and our bodies from arbitrary imprisonment 
by the habeas corpus act. 

f With respect to the precedent of Hen. IV., it 
should be remembered, that the reign of -11131 
monarch was bloody and tumultuous. At that 
time, several places in France were under the domi¬ 
nion of the crown of England, and the French not only 
invaded some of them, but actually made a descent 
upon the Isle of Wight. It was necessary, therefore, 
that the passages by sea should be carefully watched, 
in order that no foreigners, except the king’s subjects, 
should be permitted to land. But, in time of peace, 
the Irfng had no power to prohibit foreigners from 
coming to, and tarrying in England : the prohibition, 
in that ease, should have been made hv parliament, 
as appears by the note, p. 1786 ante. A precedent, 
contrary to the genius of the constitution, is entitled 
to no authority in the eyes of the legislature. 

+ In regard lothc precedent of 1571, it is worthy 
of rerffark, that in that very year, Pius V. had 
thfindered out all the anathemas of the Vatican 
against Elizabeth, and published a bull of excom¬ 
munication agiiinst her, which was fixed on the. pa¬ 
lace gates of the bishop of London. He also stirred 
up rebellions in the north, and in Ireland, against 
her; and, in 1574 and 1575, he sent over great 
number^of Jesuits and Popish priests to excite the ] 
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hatiohs$. He denied that the power of the crown 
to banish aliens by proclamation, was legal; and 
the best proof that it was not so was, that no 
one had been prosecuted for disobeying it. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had said, that a 
power existed in the supreme authority of the 
state to banish aliens. Yes; and it would have 
been equally true, if he had said, that a power 
existed in the supreme authority to banish 
natives. By the law of the land, no man could 
be exiled or banished, except by authority of 
parliament, or, in case of abjuration of felony, by 
the common law; neither could aliens be sent 
out of the country without the authority of the 
legislature. The power sometimes assumed by 
the monarch of issuing proclamations having 
the force of laws had been repeatedly called in 
question. Every body recollected that Lord 
Mansfield, when a proclamation was issued by 
the crown forbidding the exportation- of grain, 
called the period during which that proclama¬ 
tion existed, “ a forty days’ tyranny.” On 
that occasion he exhibited the single instance in 
his life in which he was the friend of liberal 
and constitutional principles, while, on the 
other hand. Lord Chatham exhibited the 
single instance in which he was their enemy |j. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had made sc- 

nation to revolt.—In 1567, Elizabeth commanded 
the bishop of London to take a survey of all the 
strangers within the cities of London and Westmin¬ 
ster. By his report, which is very minute,'it ap¬ 
pears that the whole number of Scots, at that time; 
was only Eifhj-eight. (Spe Haynes, 455.) A survey 
of the same kind was made by Sir Thomas Row, loid 
mayor, in 1568. The number of Scots had then in¬ 
creased to Eighty-eight. (Strype, 4.) On the acces¬ 
sion of James, a considerable number of Scots, espe¬ 
cially of the higher rank, resorted to England ; but 
it was not until after the Union that the intercourse 
between the two kingdoms became great. 

§ With gieat submission, it may be observed, 
that James was bound to admit those persecuted 
Protestants, not only by the law of nations, butalso by 
the law of God. “ Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped from his master 
unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, even among 
you, in that place which he shall choose in one of 
thy gates, (or cities) which it liketh him best: thou 
shalt not oppress him.” Dent. ch. xxiii. vv. 15, 16. 

In the 54th year of her reign, (anno 1591) Eliza- 
beth demanded of Hen. IV. of France, Morgan and 
others, who had committed treason against her. 
The answer of the French king to the queen’s ambas¬ 
sador was, No ; all countries are open to fugitives: 
Elizabeth herself knows this—she received the Prince 
of Conde and others who fled from France. (See 
Camden, Eliz. p. 355.) 

|| Lord Mansfield more than once contended, that 
the ancient constitution of this country was as abso¬ 
lute as that of Spain, and that the limitations upon 
the power and authority of the crown recognized at 
the Revolution, were not, as the Bill of Bights as* 
serfs, a vindication and assertion “ oj the true, ftu- 
rural, and indubitable lights and liberties ol the peo¬ 
ple," or, as the Act of Settlement (12 and 13 Wil¬ 
liam, c, 2.) terms it, a restoration of the subjects ttf 
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veral allusions to the consistency of that side of 
the house, {hear, heart) and had accused them 
of holding the same principles in 1793. If such 
■were the met, it was no wonder that they should 
persist in that kind of criminality to the end. 
But it was not the fact, for there was scarcely 
one gentleman present who had been in the 
house at the time when the alien bill was dis- 
cussed in 1793 . At the same time he could as-' 
sure the hon. and learned gentleman, that he, 
for one, should never be ashamed to adopt the 
principles, or revere the memory, of those who 
opposed the alien bill at that time. Whatever 
posterity might think of the various events of 
that period, and of the present day, he was sure 
they would not say that too much had been 
done in the way of resistance to the power of 
the crown—that the prerogative of the crown 
was too small, or that it had been weakened by 
what had passed in the course of the last 25 
years. He was perfectly at a loss to know to 
what events the hon. and learned gentleman al¬ 
luded, as having occurred since 1816, and as 
having falsified the predictions of those who op¬ 
posed the bill of that day ? What danger or alarm 
had since arisen from aliens ? What had occurred 
to induce us again to suspend that asylum which 
ought always to exist interchangeably among 
the nations of Europe for a vanquished political 
party ? He could not conceive a more dangerous 
principle than that set up as a ground for this 
bill. In future, before we received foreigners, 
we must examine into their moral character and 
conduct. The consequence would be, that when 
we received exiles from a foreign country, we 
should, in the approbation of their morality, in¬ 
volve a condemnation of their own govei nment. 
Mr. Gibbon had said, that there was no prin¬ 
ciple so good as that of preserving an asylum in 
all the states of Europe for political offenders, 
who were, as he had before observed, generally 

the full and free possession and enjoyment of their reli¬ 
gion, rights, and libel ties," but innovations on the 
ancient constitution, in favour of the people. (See 
his Speech, 3d June, 1782, in the 8th vol. of 
Debiett’s 1'ail. Keg. p. 334.) Klackstone, however, 
who was by no means disposed to lessen the power 
of the crown, honestly says, that “ the Bill of 
Rights was only declaratory of the old constitutional 
laws.” (4 Comm. p. 378.) 

Lord Mansfield was certainly a great lawyer, but, 
if he had continued to sit a few years longer in 
Westminster Hall, lie would have gone far to con¬ 
vert the court of King’s Bench, from a court of com¬ 
mon law, into a court of equity. Lord Redesdale 
has very truly observed, that “ he (Jxnd Mansfield) 
bad on his mind prejudices derived from his fami¬ 
liarity with the laws of Scotland, where law and 
equity are administered in the same courts, and 
where the distinction between them which subsists 
with us is not known, and there are many things in 
his decisions which shew that his mind had rrceivid 
a tinge on that subject not quite consistent with the 
eoftstitution of England and Ireland in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 4 ” (Shannon and Bradstreet, 1 
Scho. and Lefroy, p, 66.) 
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Vanquished parties. He could not help remark¬ 
ing, that there appeared a kind of indifference 
in that house to the fate of men who were with¬ 
out protection, and to whom the measure in dis¬ 
cussion might be of great importance. The 
question seemed to be met witn that kind of 
apathy which was not unusual when questions of 
justice and liberty came before them. Against 
what was this bill intended to act ? He could 
find nothing, unless it were against three news¬ 
papers and 38 individuals. (Hear.) He remem¬ 
bered that the Earl of Liverpool, when asked 
by general Andreossi or Count Otto, he did not 
exactly recollect which, to banish Mr. Peltier, 
replied, that the British government had no such 
power. The Earl of Liverpool had shewn him¬ 
self proud of his country, when he declared the 
inability of the government to put such a plan 
into execution. But what could be said, if, at 
some future period, some horrible tyrant on the 
continent should require us to give up the indi¬ 
viduals who had sought an asylum among us 
from his barbarity? It might be the interest of 
England to keep at peace with such a personage, 
anefyet how could they answer him ? Would ne 
not urge that, in 1818, an alien bill was passed 
to exclude three newspapers and 38 exiles? 
(Hear, hear.) Suppose that, in South America, 
the reign of imbecile and superstitious tyranny 
should be restored, which he by no means 
wished to be the case, and many of the leading 
persons engaged in the .struggle in that country 
should take refuge in England ; might not Spain 
say, that we shewed a spirit of animosity against 
her, if we refused to pass an alien bill for the 
expulsion of those individuals ? What, if the 
leaders of the first Cortes should escape from 
those dungeons in which they had been confined 
for the last two years, and fly to this country; 
would not Spain consider England as her enemy 
if she refused to surrender those excellent per¬ 
sons to the imprisonment which they had eluded ? 
It was extraordinary to reflect, that, in the year 
lsil, the Cortes was recognized by Russia as 
the constitutional government of Spain} and 
that, if the members of that body were to escape 
from their dungeons, they would obtain that 
asylum in Russia, which England, in order to 
avoid a quarrel with Spain, might refuse to 
give them. Thus it appeared, tnat Muscovy 
was at the head of liberality and justice, and 
England at that of prejudice and intolerance. 
—The hon. and learned gentleman concluded 
by declaring his principles to be in decided 
opposition to the bill. 

The Attorney-General contended, that, by 
the common law, the king possessed the power 
of sending individuals out of the country by 
proclamation. He wondered to hear this prin¬ 
ciple disputed, as even magna charta recog¬ 
nized the right of the king over aliens, by en¬ 
acting that alien merchants might reside in the 
kingdom without molestation, nisi antea prohibiti 
fuerint , a phrase which plainly implied that they 
might be prevented from entering the kingdom. 
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.or, ordered out of it by royal authority. (See 
the note, p. 178(».) When subjects’left the 
kingdom, it belonged to the sovereign to call 
them back by proclamation ; and, by analogy, 
the same power extended over foreigners to 
order them away. The king had no power in 
the latter case to take up aliens, and send them 
away—a power which was proposed to be given 
by this bill. He was obliged to follow the more 
circuitous plan of issuing a proclamation, and 
if it were not obeyed, to prosecute the persons 
who neglected it, for disobedience. The hon. 
gentlemen who opposed this bill had misrepre¬ 
sented its nature, by calling it an act directed 
against foreigners, and intended to render their 
residence here less secure; it enacted nothing 
against aliens; it conferred nothing on the crown 
but the proper exercise of its acknowledged 
prerogative. The question was, therefore, re¬ 
duced to one of expediency: and he would ask, 
would it be safe, would it be politic, after the 
eventsof the last 2 5 years, to return immediately | 
to the state of law on this subject which existed 
before 1793 ? The house had heard much from 
an hon. and learned gentleman on the debates 
which took place when the alien bill of that 
period was discussed ; but, in opposition to the 
tendency of his ai gument, he would say, that 
the opponents of the measure at that time did 
not, like its opponents now, deny the king's 
right by proclamation to order foreigners to de¬ 
part the realm. The same line of reasoning 
was then followed as on the present occasion 
with regard to the expediency or the policy of 
the bill, but all concurred in tne principle of the 
royal prerogative on which it was founded. 
Those even who had then opposed the act on 
die only proper ground—its expediency and 
necessity—he was sure, on an impartial view of 
subsequent events, would now acknowledge 
that, however inconsistent it had appeared with 
their views or principles at the time, it had after¬ 
wards proved itself to be one of the wisest and 
most beneficial acts which had ever passed the 
legislature, by saving us from those revolutionary 
borrors to which other nations had been subject. 
The powers then granted had been exercised 
with impartiality, and had not, as had been stat¬ 
ed by an hon. and learned gentleman on a former 
night, been directed more against one class of 
Frenchmen than another. The bill now before 
the house would be used with the same impar¬ 
tiality, as it was justified on the same grounds 
of expediency. It violated no principle of law, 
of hospitality, or of humanity. It could not 
be viewed with an hostile eye by foreigners as 
any injury to their rights. It was merely in¬ 
tended for self-protection; and if it were not 
passed, our character would not be raised, while 
our humanity might be despised and our policy 
derided by foreigners. 

The question being put, “ That Mr. ’Speaker 
do DOW leave the chair,” the house divided ; 

Ayes, 99 j—Noes, 32. . 
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LIST OF THE MINORITY, 


Barham, J. F. 
Barnett, James 
Burroughs, Sir W. 
Byng, G. 

Campbell, Gen. 
Carter, John 
Caulfield, Hon. H. 
Duncannon, Vise. 
Douglas, Hon. F. S. 
Fazakcrley, N. 
Folkestone, Vise. 
Fergusson, Sir R. C. 
Grant, J. P. 

Gordon, R. 
Hamilton, Lord A. 
Howortb, W. 

Heron, Sir R. 
Jervoise, G. P. 


Langton, W. G. 
Leader, Wm. 
Lemon, Sir W. 
Macintosh, Sir J. 
Newport, Sir J. 
Philips, G. 

Rancliff, Lord- 
Ridley, Sir M. W, 
Romilly, Sir. S. 
Sharp, R. 

Smith, John . 
Tavistock, Marquis 
Wilson, Thomas 
Wood, Alderman 

Teubbs. 

Rennet, Hon. H. G. 
Lyttelton, Hon. W. 


The house then went into a committee, when 
Mr. Barham moved, that the blank respecting 
the duration of the bill be filled up with one 
year instead of two. 

The committee divided: 

For two years, 90 
Against it, 24 

The house then resumed, and it was ordered 
that the report should be received to-morrow. 

Fever Hospitals (Ireland) Bill.] Sir 
J. Newport brought in a bill “ to establish Fever 
Hospitals, and to make other regulations for die 
relief of the suffering poor, ana for preventing 
the increase of contagious Fevers in Ireland.”— 
It was read a first time. 

Encouragement of Partnerships (Ire¬ 
land) Bill.] This bill was read a second 
time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday , May 20. 

Education of the Poor Bill.] This bill 
was brought from the Commons, and read a first 
time. 

Rewards on Conviction Bill.1 This bill 
was brought from the Commons, ana read a first 
time. 

Building of Churches Bill.] On the 
motion of the Earl of Liverpool, the house re¬ 
solved itself into a committee on this bill. On 
the first clause being read, 

Lord Holland rose, and observed, that when 
he stated his objections to a grant of the public 
money, under the present circumstances of the 
country, for the purpose of this bill, he had in¬ 
timated his opinion that the funds required for 
carrying the bill into effect ought to be supplied 
by tne church itself. When he stated this, he 
was not aware that, in the present reign, and in 
his own time, a precedent for the practice he 
recommended had been established/ There 
was, however, an act of the 37th Geo. III. by 
which the emoluments of two prebends ofJLich- 
field were sequestered for the purpose of repair¬ 
ing the cathedral. Now, though the act to 
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which hoaUudednughtbe regarded as a private 
act, he saw no reason wliy tne principle should 
not be adopted in die present measure, and ap¬ 
plied to the benefit of the public. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, that the 
measure to which the noble lord had referred 
was resorted to for the advantage of die indivi¬ 
dual church from which the sequestration of the 
prebends had been made. This was a very 
different case from a measure which had in view 
the supplying ofa general deficiency of churches 
by building new ones. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought it muSt be 
evident, that a measure of the land proposed by 
the noble earl would produce a mere mite in the 
expense required for the measure now under 
consideration. The precedent he recommend¬ 
ed could not be adopted to an extent which 
would be in any way useful, without its operat¬ 
ing to injure the interests of the church. 

Lord Grenville could not admit the propriety 
of the precedent referred to by his noble friend. 
Whatever fairness there might be in the seques¬ 
tration of prebends for the repair of a church, 
it did not apply to the building of new churches. 
It was besides objectionable on account of the 
great extent to which the principle must be 
carried to render it useful: for the object of the 
bill could not be accomplished without a sacrifice 
of a more serious nature than that which would 
he occasioned by the grant in this bill. 

Lord Holland said, he was aware that the pre¬ 
cedent which he had quoted did not exactly ap¬ 
ply ; but when the country was called upon, Un¬ 
der the pressure of so many difficulties, to make 
so large a sacrifice as that required, he was of 
opinion, that a church so richly endowed as the 
church of England Was, ought to be expected 
to supply from its own bosom some of the 
means to carry the bill into effect. He acknow¬ 
ledged the justice of the distinction pointed out 
by his noble friend, but there was notwithstand¬ 
ing some analogy between the case which he 
had mentioned, and the object of the present 
bill. At any rate, the sequestration of those 
prebends was a complete answer to the assertion 
that the whole church establishment was not 
more than the good of the country required. 
If that were the case, how could this sequestra¬ 
tion have been agreed to in 1796 ? 

On the clause being read which directed, that 
the churches and chapels to be built under this 
act, should be constructed so as to hold the 
largest number of persons, at the least possible 
-expense, 

Lord Grenville expressed his hope, that this 
clause would not be so understood by the com¬ 
missioners as to lead to the construction of 
places improper for the celebration of worship 
according to the church of England. He "wish¬ 
ed for no extravagance or superfluity, but that 
decent ornament which was suited to the object 
for which the buildings were destined. The 
clause might be interpreted to warrant the crea¬ 
tion of barns rather than churches, and he thought 
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some explanation necessary to guard against 
such a cOfisequence. 

The Earl of Liverpool agreed with the noble 
lord in the view he had taken of the subject. 
The commissioners who were to carry the act 
into effect would be accountable to parliament, 
to which their proceedings would be annually 
reported; and it would doubtless be expected 
or them, that the churches should be construct¬ 
ed in a way which should be characteristic of 
the established religion of the country. 

Lord Holland said, he waS far from being an 
enemy to ornamental architecture. He thought 
it might be displayed in churches as well as in 
other public edifices; but, under the particular 
circumstances of this bill, he should object to 
any superfluity which might create an occasion 
for calling for further sacrifices from the public. 
It was a principle, that acts of parliament should 
be interpreted by the fair construction of the 
words they contained, and not by any inferences 
of what had been the intention of those who 
passed them: and he confessed that, for his 
part, he liked the literal meaning of the words 
of the present clause much better than the ex- 
lanation of them which the two noble lords 
ad attempted to give. Such explanations 
might afford the commissioners a pretext for 
extravagant expenditure, on the ground that 
they had followed what they understood to 
be the intention of the legislature. Besides, 
their lordships stood in a particular situa¬ 
tion with respect to a bill of this kind. How 
did they know but that the other house had 
worded the clause in the manner in which it 
stood, precisely for the purpose of preventing 
its being understood in the sense which the ex¬ 
planations of the noble lord would give it ? 

The Earl of Harronvby observed, that parlia¬ 
ment would have the opportunity of controlling 
the proceedings of the commissioners, and 
checking either too great economy on the one 
hand, or profusion on the other. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Landaff severally observed, that the churches 
should be such as became the established religion 
of the country. 

The bill then went through the committee. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , May 20. 

Contagious Fever in London Commit¬ 
tee.] Mr. Bcnnety in presenting the report of 
this committee, stated, that during the last year, 
die cases of fever in the metropolis had increas¬ 
ed to nearly seven times their former number. 
There was only one hospital for the reception 
f fever patients solely; it was instituted in 
802 , ana had grown to be a considerable csta- 
•lkhment, but still it was by no means equal to 
.he wants of the metropolis.—The committee, 
herefore, recommended that government should 
grant a sum of 2000 /. in addition to the sum of 
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lonol. which they had already given, in order 
to extend the accommodations of the hospital. 
—The hon. member then moved that the Re¬ 
port be printed which was ordered. 

Education of the Poor Bar,.] Mr. 
Brougham moved the third reading of this bill. 
He observed, that it went only to inquiry and 
report; but he intended, after inquiry had been 
gone into, to ground farther proceedings upon 
it, without waiting for the whole of the reports 
of the commission. As soon as the, first report 
was made, which would be in six months, if he 
should not enter on any general measure respect¬ 
ing the planting of schools or otherwise, he 
should at any rate ground on that report such 
remedial measures as might appear necessary. 
It would be a very feeble remedy for so great 
an evil to send all these abuses to a court of 
equity. (Hear, hear.) 

The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 

Bheach of Privilege.] Lord A. Hamilton 
pursuant to notice, moved, that Thomas Fergu¬ 
son be brought to the bar of the house, for the 
purpose of being discharged. 

Thomas Ferguson was accordingly brought 
to the bar, where he received the following Re¬ 
primand from Mr. Speaker: 

Thomas Ferguson: This house having re¬ 
ceived the report from the committee of privi¬ 
leges, respecting a letter written by you to a 
voter of the county of Lanark, to influence his 
vote in the election of a member to serve in 
parliament, did resolve, that in writing and 
sending such letter you were guilty of a corrupt 
attempt to subvert the freedom and independ¬ 
ence of election, and a high breach of the 
privileges of this house; and for that offence 
you were committed to his Majesty’s gaol of 
Newgate. Your petition has since been receiv¬ 
ed ; and in consideration of your full and entire 
acknowledgement of your offence, and of the 
contrition you have expressed for it, and tnist- 
ing that what you have already suffered will 
operate both as a warning to yourself and an 
example to others; this nouse is disposed to 
extend to you its lenity as far as is consistent 
with its justice; and now to relieve you from 
further imprisonment: I am to acquaint you, 
you are discharged, upon payment of your fees. 

Ordered, nem. con., that what has been now 
said by Mr. Speaker in reprimanding the said 
Thomas Ferguson, be entered cm the journals 
of this house. 

Statute Law of Scotland.] Sir J. New¬ 
port moved, “ That the lords of session, the 
judges of the court of justiciary* and barons of 
the exchequer of Scodand, be directed to cause 
to be made out and presented to the House of 
Commons within six weeks after the commence¬ 
ment of the ensuing session of parliament, a 
Statement of such parts of the statute law of 
Scotland, or of the United Kingdom, as the 
courts of justice of Scodand have declared or 
considci ed to be in desuetude, and no. longer 
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binding on the people of that part of the United 
Kingdom; together with a statement of the 
authorities on which they have grounded such 
decisions.” 

Mr. Bathurst thought that, as part of the 
statutes of Scotland had been declared to be in 
desuetude, a bill should be introduced to remedy 
the evil, without calling for the statement men¬ 
tioned in the motion. At any rate, he conceiv¬ 
ed that the words “ or considered,” should be 
omitted. 

Mr. Abercromby said, it was a most important 
question, whether courts should continue a 
practice by which they could silently subvert 
the laws of parliament, and that foe judges 
should consider whether laws were or wert 
not in desuetude, and no loager binding. This 
matter was fit for parliamentary consideration. 
As to bringing in a bill upon it, he must say, he 
thought it essential to have, first, the necessary 
returns, in order to know what laws had, ana 
what had not, been considered as having fallen 
into desuetude. With that knowledge, foe 
Rouse would be competent to found some pro* 
ceedings. It was auite a parliamentary usage 
to resort to the judges for 'information which 
they were foe best enabled to afford. As to 
the words “ or considered,” he thought they 
should remain in the motion, as meaning that 
the judges were called upon to consider and 
state what laws they had declared in desuetude, 
and the principles on which they SO' held them. 
It appeared light, for the sake both of the judges 
and of the house, that the principles which 
governed the courts should be stated. 

Mr. W. Dundas opposed the motion. He 
observed, that part of foe information required 
was desirable, but it might be obtained without 
imposing the burthen on the court df session. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, it was worthy of the 
serious consideration of parliament how for a 
court of justice should be suffered to set aside' 
the written law by its mere arbitrary authority. 
It seemed extraordinary that judges should de¬ 
cide, as cases happened to arise, whether acts of 
parliament were in force or not. In a late ease, 
the burgesses of Aberdeen clearly shewed that 
they bad a right, by acts of parliament, to elect 
their magistrates. But the counsel on foe other 
side argued, and the judges were of opinion, 
that long-continued usage had thrown those acts 
into desuetude. It was usage versus acts of par¬ 
liament, and usage carried the day. At foe 
same time, it would not be right to pass an act 
to declare all acts not repealed to be still id 
force; for decisions founded on foe desuetude 
of several acts would, in that case, be unsettled. 
But inquiry was necessary, and some suitable 
remedy was much called for. In England, the 
old law of appeal of murder had lately occupied 
much attention. The judges had declared, that 
the trial by battle was the law of the land. 
There was no one who heard him who did not 
regret that this was the law, hut no one would 
therefore say, that the judges had the power of 
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annulling the law. The great city of Aberdeen land which had fallen into desuetude, as into 
had. been disfranchised, and Edinburgh, the the expired and expiring laws of this country, 
capital of Scotland, was likely to be disfran- (Hear, hear.) 

chised, and to be without representatives in par- Lord Castlereagh said, the house ought not 
liament, owing to the desuetude of acts of par- to call on the judges to give opinions in their 
ttafflent, and the doctrine, that long-continued chambers, which they might afterwards depart 
abuses constitute a right. from in their judicial capacity, on hearing coun- 

Lord Binning said, that the first part of the sel and witnesses. The information might be 
notion was unnecessary, as the facts could be obtained by a committee of that house, or by a 
ascertained without troubling the judges; the commission appointed by the crown; but the 
return to the second part was impossible; for proceeding in either way would be inoperative 
the judges could not state what acts they would at this late period of the session. He therefore 
consider to be in desuetude, until they had moved the previous question, 
heard counsel and evidence on each particular Sir/. Newport said, that if nothing were pro- 
Case. posed on this subject by his Majesty’s minis- 

Mr. /. P. Grant said, that the doctrine of de- ters at an early period of the next session, he 
suetude was established by all the writers on the should feel it his duty to submit a distinct mo- 
law of Scotland, as well as by the decisions of tion to the house, 
the courts. This, however, inferred no legisla- The previous question was then carried, 
five authority in the court of session. It was Slaves in Dominica.] Sir S.Romilly moved 
indeed extremely inconsistent with the English an address for “ A Copy of the Opinion of the 
administration of justice, and with the vigilance Attorney-General of the island of Dominica, 
that was now exercised over courts or law. given in the month of March, 1817 , to the Go- 
But it was borrowed from the law of Rome, vernor of the Island, upon the power of the 
when Rome was in the highest splendour of its Governor to pardon Slaves condemned by their 
liberty. It was a principle in the Roman law, Masters to work in chains on the Public Work ; 
that all laws derived their authority from the and a Copy of the Case or Letter upon which 
people; the popular consent was either tacit or such opinion was given.”—Ordered, 
expressed: as tacit consent constituted Jaw, so Slaves in Nevis.] Sir S. Romilly moved, 
tacit consent was held to abrogate law. It was, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to take 
however, a state of the law deserving attention, into consideration certain Papers lad before this 
Some legislative measure should be applied to house on the soth day of April last, relating to 
this subject in the present day, when so much the Treatment of Slaves in the island of Nevis; 
attention was bestowed upon the administration and to report their observations thereupon to 
of law, and the state of courts of justice. The the house.”—The hon. and learned gentleman 
motion of his right hon. friend, whose able and said, that he had before stated several circum- 
unwearied attention to matters of this kind, did stances which took place in Nevis, and which 
himself so much honour, and his country so called for legislative interference. Amongst 
much service, went only to obtain the state of the others, he had mentioned the conduct of Mr. 
fact, in order to lay a proper foundation for Huggins, (see pp. 1523, 1535,) who had been 
future deliberations. left manager of an estate belonging to Mr. 

Mr. Boswell thought that some remedy was Cottle. Two young men, slaves, were most se- 
immediately called tor, if the law were, as it verely flogged, and Huggins was present at the 
had been said to be, a trap, and not a guide for punishment, as were also two female slaves, 
the people. If the judges could not tell what one the sister, the other a near relative of one 
laws were in desuetude, till counsel were heard of the culprits. Those poor women shed tears, 
as to each particular law, how could the people and for that heinous crime, Mr. Huggins, think- 
know what the law of the land was ? It was ing it fit that they also should be flogged, or- 
from want of attention to the progress of so- dered them to receive, one 25 and the other 20 
ciety that laws came to be in such a situation, lashes, which were inflicted with a cart whip. 
Some of the laws were, at the same time, most They were thus punished for what would have 
abominably tyrannical. Lord Thurlow had appeared meritorious in any other part of the 
decided, in the case of the church livings in civilized world—punished for displaying those 
Scotland, that long usage, which implied the finer feelings, of which they were often repre¬ 
consent of the people, had set aside the statute sented as being destitute. When Mr. Huggins 
law. He congratulated the people of Scotland had caused the young men to be flogged, he 
on the inquiry now originated. He hoped it turned to one of nis attendants, and said, “ now 
would lead to the appointment of a commission, bring out the ladies;” and while they were ex- 
and that die result would be an act of parlia- tended on the ground, and receiving their 
ment, taking away from the Court of Session punishment, he was heard frequently to say to 
the power of declaring any act in desuetude, them, “ now cry,” as if taunting them with 
(Hear, hear.) the possession of those feelings which were an 

Mr. Wynn approved of the motion. He ornament to the highest class of their sex in 
thought it quite as much a matter of course that any country. (Hear, hear.) For this offence, 
the house should inquire into the laws Of Scot- Mr. Huggins was indicted, he was tried before 

6 • 
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a petty jury* and although the facts were clearly 
proved, ana though no defence had been made, 
save an allegation of riot, which was also dis¬ 
proved by evidence, it was a singular fact, that 
Mr. Huggins was acquitted. The legislative 
assembly and the governor had expressed their 
approbation of this verdict; but, in the former, 
Mr. Huggins had several relations and friends, 
and at the table of the governor he was a con¬ 
stant guest, from his convivial qualities. Such 
being the state of affairs in that island, he felt it 
his duty to make this motion, not merely on 
account of the conduct of Mir. Huggins, but 
for the purpose of pointing out the evils which 
existed, and of obtaining a remedy for them. 
(Hear t hear.) 

Mr. Goulburn said, he had no objection to the 
motion, provided the investigations of the com¬ 
mittee were properly limited. 

Mr. Wilberforce declared, that justice was not 
equally administered in the West Indies. The 
unfortunate slaves, it must be remembered, had 
no representatives in that house; a circumstance 
that would induce it to take a more lively con¬ 
cern in their welfare. When he heard of the 
purity of West Indian justice, it brought to 
his recollection the descriptions he had formerly 
heard of the delights of the passage from Africa 
to the West Indies; descriptions which would 
have induced those who put any faith in their 
correctness, to regard it as a kind of Elysium, 
although it had been subsequently proved to be 
a concentration of misery, such as never was 
before crowded into an equal space.—He had 
never seen a set of papers relating to any trial 
that seemed to him to call for more serious in¬ 
vestigation. 

Mr. Marryat said, that if any cruelty had 
been exercised in this case, he would not be its 
apologist; but he did not think that any good 
could be accomplished by the perpetual agita- 
tion of such questions. He was not one of 
those who denied the right of the mother coun¬ 
try to interfere with the administration of jus¬ 
tice in the colonies on all occasions, or to watch 
with a vigilant eye, so as to prevent or to cor¬ 
rect abuses, when the local authorities neglected 
so to do; but he would always contend ibr the 
policy of exercising that interference prudently, 
imperceptibly, and silently, taking care that no 
groundless clamour was excited, and no senti¬ 
ments tending to the subversion of order and 
subordination countenanced or inculcated. He 
deprecated, particulaily, doctrines that had a 
tendency to excite insurrection among the 
slaves, or to convince them that they were 
treated with cruelty or injustice, by being kept 
in a state of servitude. The phrases used, that 
the colour of a man’s skin should make no dif¬ 
ference in his situation, and the eulogies lavished 
in some publications on the black emperor of 
Hayti, inspired them with the idea that they 
were cruelly treated, in being debarred from an 
equality with the whites, and had a tendency 
to excite them to revolt} for the recovery of 
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those rights, of which they imagined themselves 
unjustly deprived. It ought to be recollected 
that the dominion of the whites was founded on 
opinion; and if that opinion were destroyed, 
the order of society in the West Indies would 
be subverted, and the rights of the masters 
would be buried along with the comforts, pros¬ 
pects, and anticipated improvements of the 
slaves. The slavery complained of was the 
work of the British government, and continued 
under British laws; and if the rights of the co¬ 
lonial proprietors, acquired under such guaran¬ 
tees, were to be interfered with, the parties 
ought in this case, as in others, to be indemni¬ 
fied. The African Institution had told the 
world, and told it justly, that if you want to 
abolish slavery ultimately, you must cut off the 
supply of slaves. This had been done,' and a 
gradual amelioration of the state and prospects 
of the slaves might be expected to be the conse¬ 
quence. As improvement advanced, and as the 
labour of slaves became of more value, from 
an increased demand for it, their condition 
would be altered. When at last the price 

S iven for the labour of slaves, would purchase 
lat of free labourers, slavery would abolish 
itself. Looking to this view of the case, .and 
the prospects thus held out, he could not but 
deprecate discussions of this kind, which might 
rather retard than promote the purposes in view, 
and disturb, by unseasonable interference with 
the conduct of the planters, the natural course 
of events. He concluded by saying that he 
saw no reason for the inquiry, and should there¬ 
fore oppose the motion. 

Mr. Gordon said, that as an individual con¬ 
nected with the West Indies, he was anxious 
not to be mixed up with the opinions expressed 
by the last speaker, on the inexpediency of a 
public inquiry into matters connected with the 
treatment of slaves in the colonies. He thought, 
that the dominion of the whites would be best 
maintained by kindness to the slaves. A stronger 
case than that now before the house had, in his 
opinion, never been brought forward. 

Mr. Barham concurred in the propriety of 
bringing every subject connected with our colo¬ 
nies before the house, where the evil in question 
could not be remedied by the local govern¬ 
ments. The present case was certainly one of 
a very flagrant nature; but there was only one 
case, and in pne of the small islands, where the 
laws might be overpowered by individuals. In 
the larger islands, the condition of the slaves, 
(abstracting the name of slavery) was in general 
better than, that of a large portion of the pea¬ 
santry in this country. He had no objection to 
the motion, and admired the humane disposi¬ 
tion of the hon. and learned gentleman who 
brought it forward, 

Mr. Warre was surprised to hear it asserted 
that the condition of the slaves in some of the 
islands was superior to that of a large portion of 
the peasantry of this country. The most fa¬ 
voured slave was not in a situation equally fa- 
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vourabfc to happiness with the degraded pea¬ 
sant of the most despotic government*. He 
Heard likewise with surprise a deprecation of 
discussion on subjects like the present. By dis¬ 
cussion alone the traffic in slaves had been abo¬ 
lished, and by discussion and vigilance only 
could the state of the slaves be ameliorated, or 
their interests protected. 

Mr. W. Smith supported the motion. He 
Contended, that a sufficient case had been made 
out to induce the house to consent to an in¬ 
quiry ; and though it might be said on the other 
side, that the practices in question did not ge¬ 
nerally prevail in our settlements, still there was 
enough, in this instance, to shew that great 
cruelties had been exercised upon those unfor¬ 
tunate persons. He was ready to acknowledge 
that the African institution had been deceived on 
one or two occasions, but the accounts that had 
been transmitted to thefh in all other cases de¬ 
served the piost serious attention. 

Mr. A. Browne said, he did not mean to de¬ 
fend the case now before the house; he thought 
that the punishment of the women might have 
been dispensed with. He should not now enter 
into a discussion on the treatment of slaves in 
our West India islands, but he hoped that 
another, opportunity would arise. If any per¬ 
sons had been guilty of improper conduct, let 
them be visited with the censure of that house 
and the punishment of the laws. 

Sir S. Romilly briefly replied. He could not, 

* The following excerpts from a very interesting 
work, entitled, “ Notes on a Journey in America, 
from the coast of Virginia to the Territory of the 
Illinois, by Morris Birkbeck,” London, 1818, will 
set this matter in its proper light. 

“ It has been confidently alleged, that the condi¬ 
tion of slaves in Virginia, under the mild treatment 
they are said to experience, is preferable to that of 
our English labourers. I know and lament the de¬ 
grading state of dependent poverty, to which the 
latter have been gradually reduced, by the operation 
of laws originally designed for their comfort and pro¬ 
tection. I know also, that many slaves pass their 
lives' in comparative ease, and seem to be uncon¬ 
scious of their bonds, and that the most wretched of 
oar paupers might envy the allotment of the happy 
negro: This is not, however, instituting a fair com¬ 
parison, to bring the opposite extremes of the two 
classes into competition. Let us take a view of some 
particulars which operate generally. 

“ In England, exertion is not the result of per¬ 
sonal fear: in Virginia, it is the prevailing stimulus. 

“ The slave is punished for mere indolence, at the 
discretion of an overseer: —The peasant is only pu¬ 
nished by the law when guilty of a crime. 

‘ “ In England, the labourer and his employer are 
in the eye of the law. Here, the law affords the I 
sieve no protection, unless a white man gives testi¬ 
mony in his favour. 

“ Hess, any white man may insult a black with 
impunity: whilst the English peasant, should he re¬ 
ceive a blow from his employer, might and would 
refurn it with interest, and afterwards have his re¬ 
medy at law fbr the aggression. 

' “ The testimony of epeasairt-weighs as much as- 
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he sat’d, concur in the proposition for limiting 
this inquiry. He had moved for a committee 
to' take into consideration the papers laid upon 
the table, and he did not know how farther 
to limit the subject. There was not a single 
fact before the jury which could justify their 
verdict. Huggins had acted with great and un¬ 
justifiable severity towards those unfortunate 
slaves, and he could not help making this me¬ 
lancholy observation, that, of all animals man 
was the only one that delighted in tormenting 
his own speciesf. {Hear, hear.) 

The motion was then agreed to, and a select 
committee appointed, consisting of Sir S. Ro¬ 
milly, Mr. Wilbcrforce, Mr. Marryat, Mr. A. 
Browne, Mr. Barham, and several other mem¬ 
bers. 

Alien Bill.] The report of this bill being 
brought up, 

Mr. J. P. Grant proposed to add the follow¬ 
ing clause: “ And whereas the powers granted 
by the said acts were hitherto unknown to the 
constitution of these kingdoms, and the policy 
of our ancestors, and it is expedient and neces¬ 
sary that the exercise of those powers should 
be placed under the control of paHiament: be 
it therefore enacted, that from and after the 
passing of this act, a record be kept in the office 
of the secretary of state for the home depart¬ 
ment, of the grounds and reasons for every or¬ 
der made for the removal of any alien or aliens, 

| after the passing of this act; and that a true 

| that of a lord in a court of justice; but the testimony 
of a slave is never admitted at all, in a case where a 
white man is opposed to him. 

“ A few weeks ago, in the streets of Richmond, a 
friend of mine saw a white boy wantonly throw 
quicklime in the face of a negro man. The man 
shook the lime from his jacket, and some of it ac¬ 
cidentally reached the eyes of the young brute. 
This casual retaliation excited the resentment of the 
brother of the boy, who complained to the slave’s 
owner, and actually had him punished with thirty 
lashes. This would not have happened to an English 
peasant. 

“ I must, however, do this justice to the slave- 
master of Virginia : It was not from him that I ever 
heard a defence of slavery j some extenuation on the 
score of expediency, or necessity, is the utmost range 
now taken by that description of reasouers, who, in 
former times, would have attempted to support the 
principle as well as the practice. 

“ Perhaps it is in its depraving influence on the 
moral sense of both slave and master, that slavery 
is most deplorable. Brutal cruelty, we may hope, 
is a rare-and transient misehief; but the degradation 
of soul is universal, and, as it should seem, from the 
general character of free negroes, indelible. 

“ All America is now suffering in morals through 
the baneful influence of negro slavery, partially 
tolerated, corrupting justice at the very source.” 
p. 21—24. 

f.This observation is, unfortunately, more true 
than novel. Cicero fde Consolatione) observes, 

“ Nullum aliud in toto terrarum orbe genus ariiman - 
titm reperiar, prater unuin homnem, good in proprium 
igeniti, uiqttc in seipmm nevHiam excrctai suttm.” 
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copy of the said record or records shall, within 
one month after the meeting of parliament, be 
laid before each house of parliament, sealed up, 
for them to report their opinion thereon.” 

The clause was brought up and read a first 
time: the question was then put, and it was 
negatived without a division.—The bill was or¬ 
dered to be read a third time on Friday. 

Churches in Scotland Bill.] A bill was 
brought in, and read a first time, “ for build¬ 
ing and promoting the building of additional 
Churches in Scotland.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , May 21. 

Spanish Slave Trade Treaty Bill.] 
The Earlof Shaftesbury moved the second read¬ 
ing of this bill. 

Lord Holland said, he rejoiced most sincerely 
that the right of search was stipulated for by 
the treaty, as it was only by its exercise that 
the slave-trade could be effectually stopped j at 
the same time he must say, that he thought the 
agreement of the court of Spain to abolish the 
slave trade in the year 1820, a very inadequate 
return for the pecuniary sacrifice made by the 
treaty on the part of this country; for he could 
not but consider the promise of an abolition two 
years hence as a very different thing from the 
actual consent of the court of Spain to abandon 
the traffic in slaves altogether. He was, in¬ 
deed, surprised to find that it should be neces¬ 
sary to make so large a grant as 400 , 000 /. in 
order to obtain this promise of an abolition from 
an ally for whom this country had already sa¬ 
crificed so much. He should not oppose the 
second reading, but he thought it his duty not 
to permit a, bill containing so extraordinary a 
provision to pass sub silentio. 

The bill was then read a second time. 
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Thursday , May 21. 

Revenues of London—New Prison Bill.] 
Sir W. Curtis moved, that the petition present¬ 
ed on the 4th instant, from the city of London, 
be referred to a committee, to examine the mat¬ 
ter thereof, and report the same to the house. 
He observed, that an account of the revenues 
of the city had been called for, in order to esta¬ 
blish a ground for refusing any assistance to¬ 
wards buildiDg an additional gaol. He did not 
think, however, that the city ought to bear the 
expense of the gaol, and therefore they were 
not bound to produce the account. In the reign 
of Charles I., a sum of 99,718/. had been grant¬ 
ed to the city for building a gaol. In 1778, 
40,000/. was granted for the same purpose. A 
similar grant of 10 , 000 /. was made at a subse¬ 
quent period. In short, the money expended 
for objects of this kind never came out Of the 
fends of the corporation. 

Ityr. Sergeant Onslow said, that since die 24th 
#f Pwruary, when thc-order wm issued, the city 
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of London had resorted to every shift to elude 
a compliance with it. Tins application to die 
house was their last hope, but, a» they had not 
shewn any reason why the order should net be 
obeyed, he should move the previous question. 

Sir J. Show said, that the city were not ac¬ 
tuated by any fear of disclosing their affairs, but 
he thought tnat the order ought to be rescinded. 

Mr. Wrottesley and Sir M- if'- Ridley severally 
observed, that they thought it reasonable that 
the committee should be granted. 

Mr. Speaker sqid, that the present motion Was 
one of a peculiar nature. The petitioners re¬ 
quired to be heard against the orders of die 
house, and that the subject should be referred 
from the house to a committee. Tfm* he be¬ 
lieved, was altogether unprecedented. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, there was no instance of 
such a proceeding, and he saw no grounds, for 
making a precedent. He had charged the city 
with embezzling S3, 000 /. from a trust vested'in 
them for purposes quite different from those for 
which it was employed. Could they sit down 
quietly under such a charge, without attempt¬ 
ing any justification ? They could not justify 
themselves without producing the accounts that 
had been ordered. If they nad not been most 
lavish and profuse in their expenditure, they 
would not have applied to parliament for money 
to build their new gaol. The only object of 
the motion was, to spin out the session, that 
they might evade what they could not con¬ 
tradict. 

Mr. Bennet said, he was one of those who 
had voted for the production of the accounts, 
but he had since found, that the fuqds to which 
those accounts related, were tire private pro¬ 
perty of the city, for which they were account¬ 
able not to that house, but to the court of Chan¬ 
cery. It appeared to him, therefore, that the 
motion ought to be complied with, 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that no part of the 
Bridge-house estate had been employed for pri¬ 
vate purposes. If the house woula accede to 
the motion, they would find, that the city had 
not acted improperly. 

Mr. Wyyn maintained, that when the city 
called for parliamentary aid, the house had a 
right to know the state of their fends. He saw 
no reason, therefore, why the house should not 
persist in its order. 

After some farther conversation, it was agreed 
that the motion should be withdrawn; that the 
New Prison bill should be read a second time 
on that day six months; and that the orders of 
the house of the 24th of February and the l9tfi 
of March should be discharged. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir F. Burden 
presented 60 petitions from Todmorden; tt 
from Birmingham; IS from Manchester; lli 
from Westminster; 15 from Spitalfields, Shore* 
ditch, and Finsbury; 14 from Pollockjhaws'; 
31 from Halifax; IS from Edinburgh; 76 from 
Sheffield,: 2 from Aqaterlands; 1 from Tdun- 
ton; Tfrcfm Newingt on? i from Glasgow; I 
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from Bristol ; each of them signed by 20 per. 
aon8.~They were ordered to fie on the table. 

Imprisonment for Libel.] Mr. Bennet 
rose to call the attention of the house to certain 
transactions which had arisen out of the circular 
letter of Lord Sidmouth. (See Vol. I. p. ) 608 .) 
In the month of February, 1817, that celebrated 
letter had been written. In the same month of 
the same year two persons were imprisoned 
upon a charge of selling libellous publications: 
they were, Jonathan Buckley Mellor and Sa¬ 
muel P illing , of Warrington. There never was 
a more illegal transaction than the search of their 
houses ana persons by the officers, in order to 
find libellous writings* The house would re¬ 
collect, that the solemn decision of a court of 
law had declared, that the searching of houses 
for libellous papers was illegal. In the present 
instance, from the houses so searched, several 
books, such as, Rollin’s Ancient History, and 
Wynne’s History of America, were carried 
away by the officers in a sack. The occupiers 
were arrested, and bail was demanded from 
them, which they could not give, and they were 
accordingly committed to prison—not to the 
county prison, the only legal prison—but to the 
house or correction. They were ironed—they 
were sent to associate with felons, and were 
condemned to hard labour, such as convicted 
felons were sentenced to perform. The libels 
which these persons were accused of selling 
were the Political Litanies, respecting which he 
would say, that he held all publications of that 
kind in abhorrence, whether written by a broken 
down bookseller, or by a minister of state. 
(Bear, hear.) But to be apprehended for selling 
such publications, and treated as those men 
were, was an illegal and unjust proceeding, 
which every feeling of morality and religion must 
condemn. He imputed no blame to the gaoler; 
it belonged entirely to the magistrates. These 
two men, who it seemed were to be treated 
with the same persecuting spirit which the go¬ 
vernment had manifested m the case of Mr. 
Hone, were removed in an open cart, handcuffed 
together, and, in the company of several others, 
were taken 18 miles to trial. Any gentleman 
in the habit of visiting prisons must know, that 
those who were imprisoned simply for misde¬ 
meanours might have been guilty of great of¬ 
fences ; might be, in fact, the most abandoned 
characters; yet, in this instance, it was not 
thought improper to send a bookseller in the 
ya me cart with persons who might have com¬ 
mitted felony. When they arrived at the gaol, 
they were ail huddled together, and lodged in 
one room. .It was then moved by the solicitor 
of the persons in question, that they should be 
immediately brought to trial. But the answer 
was, that the indictment had been removed by 
urtiorari into the court of King’s Bench, ana 
that they would be liberated if they could give 
bail, Tney were unable to give bail, and were 
therefore sent back to prison; where they re¬ 
mained till the month of!September, when they 
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were discharged on their own recognizances.*^ 
Having thus submitted to the attention of the 
house the cases of these two individuals, he felt 
himself bound to say, that he believed there 
might be something in the papers which he then 
held in his hand that might not be perfectly 
true. Some matters, he believed, might be ra¬ 
ther overcharged, or mistaken, if not indeed un¬ 
true. It was certain, however, that great severity 
had been exercised. He held, that it would be 
wasting the time of the house to dwell on the 
argument, that imprisonment before conviction 
was not intended for any other purpose than 
safe custody. If any thing were superadded, 
if the persons were put in irons, or subjected to 
any species of punishment, it was not only ille¬ 
gal, but disgraceful to the country in which 
we lived—a reproach to the age in which we 
were born. He begged pardon of the house- 
for having detained them so long on these two 
cases. (See the petitions of Mellor and Filling, 
pp. 694—696.) He would now proceed to trie 
third case, that of Robert Swindells, of Mac¬ 
clesfield; (See his petition, page 1016.) and, 
with respect to the statement which he was; 
about to make, he could assure them, that he en¬ 
tertained no doubt of its being correct, as he 
had employed a professional person to endea¬ 
vour to ascertain the strict truth, and this was 
the reason why he had delayed so long to bring 
the subject of these petitions before the house. 
(Hear.) He had also the affidavit of Mr. Swin¬ 
dells himself. It appeared, then, that on the 
10 th of March, 1817, about twelve o’clock at 
night, when Mr. Swindells and his wife, who 
was far advanced in pregnancy, were in bed, 
they were disturbed by a knocking at the door. 
Mr. Swindells lookt J out of the window, and 
saw some persons, who desired him to come 
down and open the door,' or they would force 
it. Alarmed by this threat, he came down and 
opened the door, when they rushed in and asked 
for persons who, they supposed, lodged in the 
house. A strict search was made in every part, 
but no persons were discovered. They then 
tore open all the trunks, took several papers 
out of them, and stripped Mr. Swindells of the 
little property that belonged to him. The alarm 
and terror of the wife were so great on this oc¬ 
casion, that she never recovered from the ef¬ 
fects. On the 26th of April she was delivered 
of a child, and on the 28th she died. On the 
31st of May the child, deprived of the care and 
support of its mother, expired. Mr. Swindells- 
was then arrested and committed to Chester 
castle, where he was confined for upwards of 
five weeks, and was then liberated without trial, 
and without receiving any thing to carry him 
home, a distance of 40 miles. (Hear, hear.). 
Here, then, was another instance of the tender 
mercies of his Majesty’s government, another 
example of persons taken up without having 
committed any crime, and discharged without 
any opportunity of proving their innocence. 
Such cases of injustice could Dot fail to make 4 
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very powerful impression on the minds of the guilty of any dereliction of duty on the occa-„ 
People. He thought it right to state to the sion, it was that he had relaxed the law in their v 
nfiuse, that the individual whose case he had favour. With respect to the cases of Mellor 
just described was an old seaman; he had been and Pilling, what course did he pursue ? Did. 
11 years in the service, during four of which he he frame a bill, or file an ex-officio infoiraation 
was on board the Ville de Paris, blockading the against them ? He would tell those gentlemen 
squadron at Brest. He would now put it to who objected to informations ex-officio, that their 
them, whether, supposing that the petitioners objections in these cases might be set at rest; 
had somewhat coloured Weir statements, these for he had filed no information against these 
cases did not deserve the most serious attention, men ; and as to those who objected to the ap- 
They were about to be sent back to their con- prehension of persons charged with libel by the 
stituents ; and would they return to them with warrant of magistrates, he would tell them, that 
the stigma on their characters, that when peo- their objections also might be easily removed, 
pie were imprisoned by magistrates, under the for none of these persons had been arrested un¬ 
sanction of his Majesty’s government, the house der that process. He sent down a bill of in¬ 
shut its ears to their petitions, and refused to dictment to the grand jury. (Hear, hear.) The 
institute any inquiry ? Leaving them to answer bill being found, and tne parties, in conse- 
this question by the vote which they would give quence, having been arrested, it struck him to 
that night, he should now conclude with mov- be more proper that the publication of such 
ing, “ That a committee be appointed to in- libels—or, of such papers, if he might not call 
quire into the petitions presented by Jonathan them libels—should be submitted to a higher 
Mellor and Samuel Pilling, of Warrington, on tribunal than the quarter-sessions; that, in fact, 
the ad of March, and also of Robert Swindells, it should be atgued before the judges of the 
of Macclesfield, on the ] 3th of the same land; and therefore he removed the proceedings 
month.” by certiorari, into the court of King’s Bench. 

Mr. Davenport said, that he knew nothing of Now, these men being in custody under die 
the cases of Mellor and Pilling, but witli respect bill of indictment, he had a right, unless they 
to that of Swindells, he would read a letter found bail, to keep them in prison, althougn 
whicli he had received from a magistrate of the proceedings had been removed; but he was 
Macclesfield. The letter stated, that on the unwilling, as the trial would be postponed by 
night in question, a large party had set out his own act, that they should remain in cus- f 
from Manchester, and had arrived at Maccles- tody; and with this view it was decided, he 
field, in consequence of which, the town wac declared upon his honour as a man, that they 
in a state of gieat confusion and alarm, and the should be discharged on their own recogni- 
cavalry were ordered to parade the streets. In- zances. If then, he had done any thing wrong 
formation had been given that several persons in those cases, it was because, as Attorney-ge- 
had assembled at the house of Swindells, and ner.il, and looking at the character and tendency 
accordingly a magistrate, and seveial others of the papers, he had relaxed the Jaw. The 
under his authority went there and informed defendants entered into recognizances to ap- 
him of the object of their visit. They then pear on the first day of the ensuing term, and 
found several printed papers and pamphlets, plead. They appeared before the court of 
and warned him of the danger of selling them. King’s Bench and pleaded; and the moment 
The persons who searched the house were very they appeared and pleaded, a motion was made, 
benevolent men, and had not exercised their that they should be continued on their rccogni- 
authority with any violence. zances, to appear again, in case they should 

Mr. Blackbumc said, that, with respect to the be called upon to answer the charges against 
cases of Mellor and Pilling, he had that day them. These were the whole of the proceedings; 
received a communication from the magistrates, and he oow asked the house, whether it were 
who stated, that those persons, whilst in the possible that the law ofhceis of the crown 
workhouse, had every accommodation which could have acted with greater lenity ? {Hear, 
the place afforded, ana that their removal was bear.) The hon. mover had said, that magis- 
not attended with any unnecessary rigour, they strates had no right to commit persons of this 
being* placed in an open cart, and connected description to the house of correction. He 
together, for the sake of security, by a light begged to inform the hon. member, that two 
chain. They had been committed to Preston statutes existed under which magistrates were 
gaol, because the prison of Lancaster castle was not only authorized to commit persons charged 
at that time excessively full. with felonies, but also those who were appre- 

The house were about to divide, when hended for misdemeanors, to the house of cor- 

The Attorney-General rose, and said, he rection, instead of the common gaol. This was 
could assure the house, that the law, as far as the law, and in many cases, too, it was very 
related to what had been doge in these prose- advantageous to the persons in custody ; for it 
cutions, could not have been conducted with might happen that the county gaol would be at 
more lenity. If these persons had been dis- a great distance from the place in which they 
charged on their own recognizances, it was un- were arrested, and the house of correction would 
der ms advice and direction; and if he had been be very near. There were two statutes wh&h 
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empowered magistrates in towns and liberties 
of their own, to commit for trial to the house of 
correction. The hon. gentleman had stated 
another proposition, which was true, but which 
did not apply to these men. The 22 d of Geo. 
III. c. 24. has this clause:—that persons sent to 
the house of correction, though not committed 
to hard labour, may be set to work, if they are 
supported at the expense of the county: the 
work, however, must not be severe, an account 
is to be kept of the money they earn, and when 
they are discharged, they are entitled to one 
half of it. This statute applied to persons not 
committed for tiial. Now, these men did not 
state what the work was to which they were 
set; but he (the Attorney-general) knew what 
it was. They were ordered to pick two pounds 
of cotton; he did not know whether two pounds 
per day, but this was the work. (Hear, hear.) 
With respect to the case of Swindells—he was 
now speaking to that part of the case which re¬ 
lated to the prosecution—no man could be pro¬ 
secuted with less severity than he was. In this 
case there was no arrest by a magistrate at all. 
Swindells having repeatedly circulated these 
publications, he (the Attorney-general) filed an 
information ex officio against him. There was, 
however, no warrant issued by a judge, none: 
no warrant issued by a magistrate, none. He 
,was merely served with a subpoena, which is a 
notice to appear, and that was the document 
which he referred to as placing him under the 
penalty of loo/. If a man does not appear to 
this notice, the common law process is, an at¬ 
tachment for a contempt of court. The day 
of appearance having gone by, thirteen days 
after an attachment v/as issued out of the crown- 
ofEce for the apprehension of Swindells. He 
then applied to the magistrates, who told him, 
they had nothing at all to do with it; that it 
was a process issued by the sheriff, and they 
had no more power to interfere than in a case of 
debt; that he was bound to file an appearance, 
and the moment he had filed an appearance, he 
was entitled to his discharge. The defendant, 
however, did not appear, and, in consequence of 
his remaining in gaol, he (the Attorney-general) 
caused this notice to be given to him, and if he 
had not have given this notice, he might have 
lain in gaol to this hour. He said to him, “ If 
you will appear, if you can’t come to London, 
or can’t afford to pay an attorney, order the So¬ 
licitor of the Treasury to enter an appearance 
for you, and you shall have a copy of the in¬ 
formation gratis , and be discharged.” He ap- 
eared ana pleaded, and he was discharged, and 
e was under no recognizance whatever. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, he contended, that if any prose¬ 
cution were to be instituted at all, he had re¬ 
laxed every one of the rules of law, except 
that of giving up the prosecution. He declared 
most solemnly, that when he received the ac¬ 
count of Swindells circulating these publica¬ 
tions, when he filed the information ex-officio, 
against him, he never knew that his house had 
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been entered, that his wife had died, or that he 
had suffered any of the misfortunes which had. 
been stated. (Hear, hear.) It would be recol¬ 
lected that, on the night on which his house 
was entered, a large body of persons had as¬ 
sembled at Manchester, and formed what was 
called the “ blanketeer meeting.” One party 
intended to proceed by Stockport, the other by 
Macclesfield. One thousand of them arrived at 
the latter place, much confusion prevailed, and 
it was said, that some persons had gone to the 
house of Swindells. The magistrates sent to 
him, and he denied that any persons were 
there. They then desired to see who were in 
the house. It was true also (but he was not 
going to justify it), they took some papers, the 
political catechism, and others, and cautioned 
him not to sell those publications. If the ma¬ 
gistrates, however, had acted wrong in law, the 
house, considering the situation of affairs at that 
time, would not be disposed to blame them for 
what they had done. With respect to Mrs. 
Swindells, she had been ill for some time befoie; 
but on the next day, she went to her work in 
the manufactory, and neither she nor her hus¬ 
band ever complained that she had suffered any 
thing from the house being entered. Swindells 
had stated, that he could not get any medical 
advice. Now he (the Attorney-General) had 
seen an affidavit of a surgeon, who deposed, 
that after he had attended the wife for some 
days, Swindells told him that he did not want 
him any longer, as his wife had got into the in¬ 
firmary. From that moment to the time of her 
death, she never made any complaint, nor at¬ 
tributed her illness to the causes which Swin¬ 
dells had mentioned. When Swindells was 
committed to gaol he lived as well as any of the 
debtors in confinement; he had tea, coffee, 
sugar, bread, and meat, and lived in every 
respect as well as they did. (Hear, hear.) He 
had now stated the facts of these cases to the 
house, and repeating, as he felt himself entitled 
to do, that no severity had been exercised by 
the officers of the crown, but, on the contrary, 
that the utmost lenity had been shewn, he 
should sit down with giving his dissent to the 
motion. 

Sir S. Romllly said, that his hon. and learned 
friend had not touched upon the most important 
points of the question. Notwithstanding the 
disregard with which he had seen important 
subjects of this kind treated during the session^ 
he could not have thought it possible that his 
Majesty’s ministers would have sent the present 
motion to a division without some explanation, 
(No, no, from the Treasury bench.) He wap 
sure that strangers had been ordered to with¬ 
draw, and that the gallery was almost cleared 
before his hon. and learned friend had risen. He 
did pot deny that, as far as his hon. and learned 
friend was concerned, these men had been 
treated with lenity. Fie did not, however, very 
well see why the proceedings had been removed 
by certiorari i such cases ought to be broagbt 
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to trial without delay. But this was not the 
part of the subject which he thought of most 
importance. It was the fettering of men charged 
With the publication of a libel. (Hear, hear.) 
Had any person stated a few years ago that such 
a transaction would take place at this day* no 
one would have believed him. (Hear, hear.) 
Why were these men confined in irons ? They 
had not committed felony; and, even if they 
had, they had not been legally convicted. The 
libel with which they were charged was ex¬ 
tremely reprehensible; but he denied that it 
was blasphemous: it could not be called blas¬ 
phemous, either in the common use of the 
term or legally. His hon. and learned friend 
had admitted, that the magistrates had, in some 
degree, exceeded their authority. He was sur¬ 
prised that such a novelty as placing these men 
in fetters had not affected his hon. and learned 
friend in a much stronger manner. Recollecting 
the liberal opinions which his hon. and learned 
friend, in the early part of his life, had so ar¬ 
dently entertained, (hear, hear,) he thought that 
such a violation of law should have made a deep 
impression on his mind—should have excited 
his sympathy, and roused his indignation— 
acting, as he did, in a magisterial capacity, as 
well for the people as the crown. In the courts 
lielow, the Attorney-General might consider it 
his peculiar duty to defend the prerogatives of 
the crown against every attack upon them; but, 
in that house, he was sitting as one of the re¬ 
presentatives of the people—as a guardian of 
their rights—a conservator of their liberties. 
(Hear, hear , hear.) Would his hon. and learned 
friend, in the early part of his life, have endured 
that irons should be placed on men charged with 
the publication of what country magistrates 
might deem libels ? Was it not notorious that 
many persons construed every thing published, 
offensive to the feelings of men in power, a 
libel ? Was not the very respectful petition of 
the bishops in the reign of James II. considered 
a libel ? Let, then, the house remember, that 
they were that night deciding whether their 
constituents were to be placed in irons, at the 
discretion of magistrates, previously to their 
trial for offences, for which, if convicted, it 
would be against law to fetter them. 

Mr. Blackburne said, that the letter which he 
had received from the magistrates stated, that 
these persons had been kept in the workhouse, 
by a fire-side, and merely chained by the leg to 
prevent them from running away. 

Sir S. Romilly said, he was sure the hon. 
member would not deny that they had been 
confined with the usual precautions. 

Mr. Blackburne admitted that to be the case. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that was what he meant. 
He repeated, that it was not legal to put those 
men in irons; and as to any comforts which the 
hon. member might think they had enjoyed, 
What comforts could compensate for a species 
of torture So degrading and cruel to persons in 
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their situation ? * Surely there were circum¬ 
stances in this case, if any regard for the liberty 
of the subject existed in that house, sufficient 
to demand investigation. The houses of the 
petitioners had been searched for papers, and 
papers, called libels, had been seized and taken 
away. Rollings Ancient History, Law’s Serious 
Call, and the Evangelical Magazine had been 
seized, because they were in company with the 
Liverpool Mercury, and by the side of some of 
Cobbett’s Register. Such proceedings were most 
reprehensible. Lord Camden had severely re¬ 
proved such practices: he had declared, that 
the sacredness of a person’s private papers should 
never be violated on the presumption of libel¬ 
lous publications. Would any man write as 
Algernon Sidney had done, if every country 
magistrate might send a constable to examine 
or carry off his papers ? Yet, such were the 
fruits of Lord Sidmouth’s circular letter—that 
most unconstitutional interposition with the 
duties of the magistracy. Could the house 
refuse to inquire into these facts? In all other 
cases, the inclination was, to presume with 
the oppressed against the oppressor; but, on 
political questions, he regretted to say, that 
in that house the feeling was, however severe 
the injustice or harsh the agent—be he minister, 
magistrate, or constable—to decide against the 
complaints of petitioners. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bathurst contended, that his non. and 
learned friend had shewn from the law, that the 
magistrates were justified in sending these per¬ 
sons to the house of correction, and that such 
had been the uniform practice in the county of 
Lancaster with prisoners to be tried at the quar¬ 
ter sessions. He admitted that the magistrates 
had„exceeded their powers; but it was to be 
considered in extenuation, that the occurrence 
had taken place at a crisis of public alarm, when 
large bodies of men were marching from Man¬ 
chester for illegal purposes. All the points that 
required to be known were already before the 
house, and there was, therefore, no necessity for 
farther inquiry by a committee. 

Mr. Lockhart said, he should support the mo¬ 
tion, not because he thought the prosecutions 
had been oppressively and improperly instituted, 
or because he believed that they had been harsh¬ 
ly conducted. On the contrary, he thought 
that such publications ought to be repressed oy 

* See the notes, pp. 1109, 1113.—The Editor is 
happy to observe, that the keeper of Newgate has. 
lately set a laudable example of obedience to the 
ancient law on this subject. On the 3d of Nov. 
1818, the Grand Jury presented a report to the court 
at the Old Bailey, in which the following passage 
occurs:—The Grand Jury have to remark the 
good effects that have arisen from the lessening of 
punishment, by doing awav the practice of ironing 
prisoners before tiial; and trust that this deviation 
fiom general practice, on the part of Mr. Browii, 
will be universaliy adopted throughput the Mnf- 
dom.” 
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the calutaiy checks of law, and lie saw every 
degree of lenity and humanity in the conduct 
of the law-officers of the crown, in pursuing the 
legal steps to repress them. So sensible was 
Mr. Hone, the author oi some of these libels, 
of theii immoial and it religious tendency, that 
though acquitted by a juiy, he had withdrawn 
them from calculation, a circumstance which 
did him great credit. (.'we page 22.) The At¬ 
torney-One.*,il had only performed his duty, 
and he would not support the motion on any 
gtounds of elimination against him: but the 
use of nous to confine men accused of pub¬ 
lishing libels, or of committing other offences 
under the name of misdemeanors, demanded 
investigation and collection, and on that giound 
he u uni i \ote for the pioposed inquiiy into the 
cases ..ddurni. 

Mr. Ecu net shortly replied. lie observed, 
that the main facts of the case had not been de¬ 
nied, and tilisted that, should the motion be 
negatived, the country would bear in mind, that 
one of the last acts of the present House of 
Commons was, to i of use inquny into cases of 
gioss oppression. 

The house divided. 

Ayes, 17 — Noes, 72. 

Nabob of im: Cab vatic.] Mr. Marsh, 
aftei detailing a variety of ciicumstances ida¬ 
tive to the debts of the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
moved, that the petitions of ceitain ol his ctedi- 
toi { Messrs. Chase, Chinnci y, and Co., Messi s. 
Abbott and Maitland, and Mi. Fairy of Madras) 
be ic’tciictl to a select committee of the house, 
to report then observations thereon. 

Mi .Cunning said, lie would ague to the mo¬ 
tion, not bee; ut.e he thought the claims of the 
petitioners well founded, but because the com¬ 
mittee would come at the tiutli, which, in his 
opimon, would defeat them. 

The motion was agreed to, and a committee 
appointed. 

Saving Bank's (England) Brer..] This bill 
was icad a thiid time, and passed. 

Pour iiase of Game Bur..] This bill was 
leported, and oidcied to be lead a third time 
to-monow. 

Cju'hViies in Scotland Bill.] This bill 
was read a second time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, May 22. 

Saving Banks (England) Bill.] This bill 
was brought from the Commons, and read a fust 
time. 

Regency Act Amendment Bill.] On the 
order of the day being moved for the second 
reading of this bill, 

The Lord Chancellor rose and said, that the 
bill, as he had stated on its introduction, had 
two objects. The first was, to authorize an in¬ 
crease of the number of pet sons composing her 
Majesty’s council. The state of her Majesty’s 
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health requiring her to be occasionally absent 
from Windsor, it was proper that, at such 
times, some of the council should be present 
with his Majesty, but as many of the members 
of the council held official situations which might 
pi event their attendance, there was a necessity 
for an increase. Their lordships would recol¬ 
lect, that the act now in force on this subject 
provided, that if a vacancy should occur in the 
council, her Majesty should supply the same by 
her nomination. In one instance her Majesty 
had already exercised the authoiity with which 
she was thus invested; and it certainly must 
occur to their loidships, that, under the same 
pi ovision of the act, it might have happened to 
her to supply substitutes for the greater part, or 
even the whole of the members originally ap¬ 
pointed by parliament. In this view of the sub¬ 
ject, it was thought, that there could have been 
no objection to her Majesty naming any farther 
nujubei of members which pailiament might, 
unoer the present circumstances, think it advis¬ 
able to add to her council. The main object, 
however, of this first part of the bill was, that 
there should be an increase; and if that prin¬ 
ciple were agreed to, it might be a matter of 
futuie consideration how the increase should 
be effected, whether by her Majesty, or by par¬ 
liament. With respect to the other object of the 
bill, their lordships would perceive, that it tended 
to i fleet a veiy necessary amendment in the act 
of the 51st of the king. That act provided that, 
if her Majesty should cease to have the custody 
of his Majesty’s person during a prorogation, 
parliament should assemble foithwith ; if during 
a dissolution, that the old parliament should be 
reassembled. Now, if such an event should 
occur duiing a dissolution, after the writs were 
issued, orany day previous to writs being re¬ 
turnable, the greatest inconvenience would be 
occasioned; for all the expense which indivi¬ 
duals might be put to in the elections would be 
lost, as the i etui ns to the new parliament would, 
in fact, be biogated. The act had made the 
same prevision for the case of her Majesty ceas¬ 
ing to have the custody of the king’s person, as 
for the demise of the king; but though it might 
be very proper to put the case of the demise of 
the regent on the same footing as that of the 
king, there could be no reason for similar provi¬ 
sions in the case of her Majesty. The amend¬ 
ment which was thus proposed would obviate 
much difficulty and inconvenience which might 
arise: and it therefore appeared to him liable to 
no objection. 

Eail Grey said, that to the first clause of the 
bill he did not feel any considerable objection. 
At the same lime he could not help observing, 
that the noble and learned lord ought to have 
shewn that there was not now a sufficient num¬ 
ber of members of the Queen’s council, inde¬ 
pendently of those who held official situations, 
to perform the duties of their trust. If, how¬ 
ever, it really appeared, that the duties of the 
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council could not be peiformed by the present 
number, an addition certainly ought to be made; 
and with that object, to whatever extent it might 
be found necessary, he was ready to concur. 
With respect to the mode of effecting the addi¬ 
tion, unless some strong reason for the contrary 
were assigned, he thought it would be better to 
follow the example of tlie first formation of the 
council. The present measure stood on a very 
different ground from that of the occasional sup¬ 
plying of vacancies. The authority given to 
iier Majesty to appoint a member when a va¬ 
cancy ai ose, could not form a precedent for the 
exercise of the same authority when a substan¬ 
tial addition was to lie made to the original 
number. This was, however, a matter of infe¬ 
rior importance compared with the other part of 
the bill, which made a material alteration in the 
regency act. The noble and learned lord had 
stated, that great inconvenience would arise if 
hei Majesty should cease to have the custody of 
the king’s pei son during a dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment, pai ticulaily if that event should happen 
after the issuing of the writs for a new election, 
and pieviously to the assembling of the new 
parliament, or on any day before the writs were 
leturnable. In such a case it appeared that the 
individuals engaged in elections would be put to 
great unnecessary expense, as there would be 
a total abrogation of all the proceedings for the 
foi mation of a new parliament. How did it hap¬ 
pen, that the noble and learned lord had notfoie- 
scin tins consequence bcfoie ? This clause ex¬ 
isted in the fust legenev bill. It was introduced 
in tlie act ofl 811 ; and the attention of the noble 
and learned loid, as well as of parliament, was 
again called to the subject in the following year, 
when, in consequence of the unfortunate malady 
which afflicted his Majesty, it was found neces¬ 
sary to remove the restitutions imposed on the 
Regent. Under these circumstances it was im¬ 
possible to suppose that the clause could have 
found its way into the act without grave and 
sufficient reasons. The noble and l. ained lord 
had stated, that the cases of the demise of the 
King or the Pi nice Regent stood on a very dif¬ 
ferent giound fiom that which the present bill 
went to meet. But time weie circumstances 
which might make the demise of the Queen a 
subject lit for the provision in the original act. 
It must have been considered, that the tiustof 
the King’s person was one of so sacred a nature 
that parliament only could properly provide for 
its due execution. It appeared to have been 
thereto! e thought, that though, during the in¬ 
terval between the Queen’s demise and the meet¬ 
ing of pailiamcnt, the care of the King’s person 
should devolve on the council, it was proper to 
make provision that the interval should he of 
the shortest possible duration ; and, therefore, 
that the old parliament should reassemble w.ith 
the view of regulating that impoitant trust. This 
was what was to be inferred front the clause in 
the existing act, and he therefore must consider 
the noble and learned loid bound to make out a 
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strong case before he asked their lordships to 
agree to so important an alteration. But he must 
again ask, if there were any reason for this mea¬ 
sure, why was it not discovered before ? Seven 
long years had passed away since the subject was 
under discussion, and during that time'the coun¬ 
try had been, by the noble and learned lord and 
his colleagues, left exposed to all those dangers 
and inconveniences which they now so strongly 
apprehended. When parliament had already 
provided generally for the event to which human 
nature was always exposed, what reason could 
there be for any particular provision now ? It 
never could have entered the minds of the per¬ 
sons who so long ago framed this clause, that 
it should be repealed when the event it was in¬ 
tended to meet was apprehended to be near at 
hand. If the present measure were necessary, 
the delay which had taken place was unaccoun¬ 
table, and the bringing it forward now was 
neither consistent with delicacy nor duty. The 
object of the law as it stood was, that pai lia- 
ment should, with the least possible delay, pro¬ 
vide for the piopcr care of the King’s person, in 
case the Queen should ceaseto exercise that trust. 
The pet was so fiamed, that the trust should re¬ 
main in the council for as short a time as con¬ 
venience would permit. But it was now pio- 
posed that an addition should he made to the 
council, not by the pailiamcnt, but bv the Queen. 
The effect would be to commit the tiust vested 
in the council to persons of whom their lord- 
ships knew nothing, and for a time depending 
on the pleasure or his Majesty's mimsteis— 
namely, until they should think fit to call ,ino- 
tliei pailiamcnt. Thus the custody of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s pci son would be intrusted to individuals 
over whom parliament had no control, whose 
very names were unknown, and for a time alto¬ 
gether indefinite. He bad complained that no 
grounds had been laid for the introduction of 
tlie measure, and he had also to complain that 
no good reasons weie stated in the preamble. It 
was set forth in tlie pieamhle that hei* Majesty’s 
health might occasionally requiie her absence 
from Windsor, and it was inferred that an addi¬ 
tional number of her council would therefore be 
necessary; but, if that inference should be found 
just, it aid not follow that her Majesty ought to 
have the nomination of the new membeis of that 
body. After the clause respecting the council, 
came the clause for repealing that of the iagency 
act, which authorised the reassembling of the 
old parliament; but to this clause there was not 
the slightest reference whatever in the pieamhle. 
This was a mode of proceeding contrai y to all 
parliamentary usage. No grounds for the mea- 
suie weie laid in the preamble; none of any 
consequence had been stated by the noble ana 
learned lord; and he trusted that pailiamcnt 
would require very strong reasons hefote they 
consented to pass this uncalled-for bill. A 
proiogation was expected soon to take place,* 
perhaps in a fortnight, or less. ’ That proroga¬ 
tion,. it was understood, would be followed by 
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^dissolution, though there was evidently no pub- 
Eq reason for that measure. The legal existence 
of parliament would not expire until October 
twelvemonths. There was, therefore, no reason 
why it should not reassemble. In that case, he, 
for one, would not object to the consideration of 
this or any other change which circumstances, 
or the lapse of time, might have rendered neces¬ 
sary in the regency act. There were several 
paits of that act which, in his opinion, required 
alteration, and he thought it would be highly 
advisable to revise the whole. Among the sub¬ 
jects to which, in such a revision, the attention 
of parliament ought to be particularly directed, 
Was the Windsor establishment, {hear, hear,) 
which was far from contributing in any way to 
the comfort of him for whose sake it was pre¬ 
tended to be maintained, and served only un¬ 
necessarily to increase the heavy bui thens of the 
country. Another impoi tant object would be to 
provide for the case of the demise of the Prince 
Regent, a case which, in the present circum¬ 
stances of the country, more imperatively called 
for provisions than the demise of the King or 

S ueen, as it involved in it a complete suspension 
' the royal authority. The next object which 
would fall to be considered, would be to make 
provision for the assumption of the royal au¬ 
thority, by the person who was to succeed the 
Piince Regent. That illustrious person, who 
of right would so succeed, would doubtless be 
vested with the loyal authoiity without restric¬ 
tions. On this point he appi ehended there could 
not be two opinions, either in or out of parlia¬ 
ment. When these cases were provided for, 
pai liament might next turn its attention to the 
present subject, which was certainly one of in¬ 
ferior importance, and consider whether any 
new provision might be desiiable in the case of 
the demise of the Queen. He 1 ad no hesitation 
to state, that, in his opinion, the right course 
would be to vest the custody of the King’s per¬ 
son in the Piince Regent. He thought that, 
whatever the establishment at Windsor might 
be, it was pioper that the executive government 
should possess all the influence connected with 
it. This lie stated on general pi inciples, with¬ 
out regard to the persons who might compose 
that government. Upon all these grounds, he 
saw many and strong reasons for opposing the 
bill, and could see none to induce him to sup¬ 
port it. As, however, he was far fiom consi¬ 
dering the present regency act suitable to the 
circumstances of the country, he should not 
give the motion for the second reading a direct 
negative, but would move the previous question, 
with the view of hereafter moving, not in this, 
but in the next session, for a committee to take 
-into consideration the provisions of the regency 
act; in order that such alterations might be made 
as lapse of time and .a change of circumstances 
had rendered necessary. The noble earl con- 
'cluded by moving the previous question. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the noble 
call had made no objection in principle to the 
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first clause of the bill. He admitted it was 
necessary that a power of adding to the 
council should reside somewhere, and only 
objected to the mode in which that power 
was to be exercised. As to that objection, 
he should state the situation of some of the 
council. Two of them were almost entirely pre¬ 
cluded from attendance, and two others had 
great duties to perform, which made their at¬ 
tendance a matter of great difficulty. It was 
necessary, therefore, that an immediate power 
of appointment should exist in some one per¬ 
son, to meet any sudden emergency. It was 
perfectly true, that, in the original Regency act, 
the persons composing the council were desig¬ 
nated by name, but there was a clause enabling 
her Majesty to fill up any vacancy occasioned 
by death or otherwise, and that power she had 
already once exercised. If that clause were an 
object of jealousy, there might be some ground 
for objecting to the present; but no objection 
had ever been made to the adoption of it on the 
foimer occasion. If, however, there were any 
difficulty on this point, he had no objection to 
the additional members being nominated by par¬ 
liament, with the same provision as before, to 
enable her Majesty to fill up any vacancies that 
might occur.—With respect to the second part 
of the bill, the noble earl had expressed his sur¬ 
prise at the introduction of this measure, with¬ 
out any reason having been given for it in the 
preamble, or in the arguments employed by a 
noble and learned lord on the subject. He said, 
the only question was, whether the degree of 
inconvenience were such as to call for this mea¬ 
sure. Undoubtedly it was a question of degree; 
but with respect to the question of another re¬ 
gency, unless parliament thought proper to pro¬ 
vide for another, the clause was not one of mere 
expediency, but of absolute necessity. It was 
the old and established law of the country that 
parliament should meet on the demise of the 
crown, and there were many considerations that 
rendered it necessary—the civil list, the revenue, 
the commissions held under the crown. But the 
question for the house now to consider was, not 
the demise of the crown, but the inconvenience 
that might arise on the demise of the illustrious 
peisonage to whom the custody of his Majesty 
was chiefly confided. When the noble earl said 
that no necessity existed for the dissolution of 
parliament, he must admit that that necessity 
would exist in another year; what, then, was 
the difficulty in passing that now, which must 
at all events be passed in another year ? As to 
the accusation of a want of delicacy in bringing 
forward this measure, he begged to assure their 
lordships, that the illustrious personage to whom 
the bill partly referred had expressed her ap¬ 
probation of the measure. The bill was called 
for by the necessity of the case, and great in¬ 
convenience might arise, if their lordships neg¬ 
lected to pass it. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, he should very 
| willingly assent to any proposition calculated 
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either for her Majesty’s convenience, or to se¬ 
cure her peace ot mind, with regard to the-King’s 
safety ; put he could not approve of connecting 
that subject with other measures of great im¬ 
portance. The bill, he thought, should be di¬ 
vided into two parts; the former, for increasing 
the number of the council, might receive the 
assent of parliament with the least possible de¬ 
lay, while the Litter might remain to be more 
fully debated. This discussion brought to mind 
the necessity of some piospective measure, for 
that event which the lot of humanity rendered 
more or less probable. On the demise of the 
Regent, parliament would have again to discuss 
in whose hands the regency should be vested, 
and though there might be no doubt on that 
point, there was great doubt as to the manner, 
for there was no precedent but that of the last 
bill, which was one, he thought, that would 
not be followed —a precedent that had devised 
a mode of obtaining the royal assent without the 
concurrence of the royal will, and was most 
dangerous to the prei ogative. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought, that, in 
point of delicacy, there should be as little dis¬ 
cussion on this subject as possible: he wished, 
however, that the bill should be withdrawn, to 
make loom for another. 

The Lord Chancellor said, thrft, with a very 
little alteration, there could not be a better bill 
than the pie sent. He was ready to accede to 
the proposition of any noble lord respecting the 
mode of nominating the members by parlia¬ 
ment, particularly as the members so nominated 
would hold their places independent of her Ma¬ 
jesty, and would not be liable to removal. 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, that cir¬ 
cumstances had unfortunately arisen which ren¬ 
dered the pi oposed bill necessary, and if it were j 
provided that the new members of the council j 
should be appointed by parliament, the measure 
should have his entire concurrence. 

The previous question was then negatived, 
and the bill was read a second time. 


I deration the act 57 Geo. III. c. 49 . as far as re¬ 
lates to the duties on rock salt.” 

| Mr. Wallace said, he would not oppose the 
motion, as every facility ought to be given to 
experiments in agriculture. There were cer¬ 
tainly many other points which concerned the 
fisheries, but which would require much consi¬ 
deration. Government, he was sure, was dis¬ 
posed to give every accommodation in their 
power. 

The house then went into the committee, and 
a resolution was agreed to, instructing the chair¬ 
man to move for leave to bring in a bill. 

Clandestine Marriages Bill.] This bill 
was read a second time. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Mr. Bennet pre¬ 
sented a petition from Brighton, praying for a 
reform of parliament.—Ordered to Jie on the 
table. 

Scotch Burghs Committee.] Sir G. Clerk 
brought up a report from the committee, respect¬ 
ing the funds of the burghs, which appeared 
inadequate to the building and maintaining of 
proper gaols. (See page 414.) The committee 
recommended, that the burghs might be allowed 
to assess themselves.—The report was ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Medical Officers.] Mr. Bennet , seeing a 
noble lord connected with the war department 
in his place, wished to know, whether he could 
give him any information on the subject of a 
regulation which excluded certain medical of¬ 
ficer employed on the continent, from sharing 
the prize-money due to the army, fhr the battle 
of Wateiloo. He understood that the medical 
officers employed in laborious duties at Brussels, 
who had in six weeks restored 5000 wounded 
men to their regiments, were deprived of their 
share of prize-money, or other remuneration, 
contrary to foi mer practice; while many officers, 
and even general officeis, who had not hcaid a 
shot fired, nor faced an enemy, but who tra- 
vt lied in their own postchaises to Paris, and 
weie found at the theatres and the restaurateurs 


Bank Restriction Bill.] On the motion 
of the Earl of Liverpool, this bill was read a 
second time, on the understanding that the prin¬ 
ciple of the measure should be discussed in a 
committee. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, May 22. 

Rock Salt Duties. 1 Mr. Cali raft rose to 
move, that the house do resolve itself into a 
committee on the rock salt duties. It was the ] 
opinion of the committee which had been ap- j 
pointed on this subject, that he should propose i 
that the duty on rock salt, used for agricultuiul j 
purposes, should be reduced to 5/. per ton, 
which, they thought, would render the article 
accessible to every holder of land who might 
be desirous of trying it. He therefore moved, 
* that the house do resolve itself into a com¬ 
mittee of the whole house, to take into consi- 


were held to be entitled to all the pecuniary 
advantages resulting from the victory at Wa¬ 
terloo. 

Lord Palmerston said, that a regulation had 
been adopted, under which those medical officers 
only were entitled to prize-money for the battle 
of Waterloo, who were connected with the 
troops engaged on the lfith, 17 th and 18th of 
June, or who were present at the sieges and 
blockades of garrisons in France, and thus those 
who had remained at Brussels were excluded. 
By referring to the orders relating to the war in 
the Peninsula, it would be seen that the same 
system was followed. The payments there were 
confined to paiticular parts of the army : the 
first related to those who moved from Coimbra 
to the Douro; the second to those who broke 
up from Poitugal on the 5th of March ; the 
third to those who were present at the taking of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and so on. It appeared ne¬ 
cessary to coniine the system to the troops ac- 
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tually engaged on particular services. Many 
sick and wounded were brought to this country 
from the Peninsula, and if the rule in question 
were not applied strictly, it might be extended 
to the medical attendants at home. 

Mr. Bennet said, it was true that, in the Pe¬ 
ninsular war, the troops at Tairagona had 
nothing to claim in common with those on the 
Douro. But that did not apply to the medical 
staff remaining in the cities to attend to the 
wounded ; and he thought that the medical men 
who remained at Brussels tor that purpose, after 
the battle of Wateiloo, had a right to their share. 
If nothing were done on this subject by the war 
department, he should biing forward the subject 
again in the next session. 

Poor Laws.] Mr. Brougham begged to call 
the attention of the house to the subject of the 
Poor Laws. He understood that the Committee 
had now introduced all the measures which they 
meant to propose, namely, the Select Vestries 
bill, the Poor Laws Amendment bill, and the 
Parish Settlement bill. The last was to be post¬ 
poned till the next session. He was sui prised 
and disappointed that they had not taken a more 
extensive view of this great and important sub¬ 
ject. At the same time he by no means under¬ 
valued their labours, or the excellent report 
which they had drawn up; he acknowledged 
their diligence and sagacity, and thought the 
house • is indebted to them tor the foundations 
they had laid for farther proceedings. But, 
seeing that their efforts were limited to these 
three measures, he wished to give notice, that, 
early in the next session—if he should then have 
the honour of a scat in the house—he should 
endeavour to lay befote the house the result of 
the consideration which he had given to this 
subject. His first plan would have for its object, 
to limit the progress of the existing burthen. 
His second plan would be, to gradually narrow 
those limits. His thiid plan would have for its 
object, to equalize the burthen, so as that it 
might not be thiown on the land-owner only, 
but might affect, in something like an equal de¬ 
gree, the other classes of societv. 

Mr. Huskhson said, the committee were aware 
that other measures would be necessary, besides 
the three hills which they had introduced, to 
correct the evils of the present system. The 
subject, however, was one of great difficulty, 
and the hon. and learned gentleman would ren¬ 
der an important service to the country, if he 
could devise any means by which, in time, the 
same extension of relief as existed at present 
would be no longer necessary. {Hear, hear.) 

Committee of Supply—Miscellaneous 
Estimates.] The house went into a com¬ 
mittee of supply, when the following sums were 
voted. 

1. —14,246/. 12a. for sundry works proposed 
to be done at Holyhead. 

2. — 15 , 000 /. for the purchase of land on 
Hounslow Heath for the exercise of cavalry. 

a,—50,000/. towards defraying the expense 
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of making an inland navigation from the Eastern 
to the Western sea, by Inverness and Fort Wil¬ 
liam. 

4. —2,397/. to pay retired allowances and gra¬ 
tuities to the officers and other persons formerly 
employed upon the military roads in Scotland, 
the management of which roads have been trans¬ 
ferred to the commissioners for highland roads 
and bridges. 

5. —120,000/. for such expenses of a civil 
nature in Great Britain as do not form part of 
tire ordinary charges of the civil list. 

6. -43,500/. for further making good the de¬ 
ficiencies of the fee funds. 

7. —26,000/. for further defraying the contin¬ 
gent expenses and messengers’ bills, in the de¬ 
partments of the treasury, three secretaries of 
state, and lord chamberlain. 

8. -5,500/. for further defraying the salaries 
to the officers, and expenses of the court and re¬ 
ceipt of exchequer. 

9. —11,500/. for further defraying the expenses 
of the houses of lords and commons. 

10. —23,500/. for further defraying the sala¬ 
ries and allowances to the officers of the houses 
of lords and commons. 

11. —37,ooo/. towards further defraying the 
expenses of works and repaiis of public build- 
ings. 

12. — 10 , 000 /. for the expense of making va¬ 
riations in the road between Bangor and Chirk. 

13. —8,663/. 16r. Sd. to be applied towards 
the expenses to be incurred in the management 
of the British Museum. 

14. -3,626/. 8 j. towards completing the im¬ 
provements in Westminster. 

15. —20,000/. towards 'u/lding a bridge over 
the Menai Strait, near Bangor Ferry. 

16. —l,ooo/. towards defraying the charge of 
the Veterinary College. 

17. —78,058 1. IIj. 'id. to complete the ex¬ 
pense of building the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst. 

18. — 100 , 000 /. for the augmentation of the 
maintenance of the poor clergy. 

19. —10,000/. for the augmentation of the 
maintenance of the poorer clergy of Scotland. 

20. —13,685/. 15a. 4 d. to make up the total 
sum chaiged upon the fees arising in the ex¬ 
chequer. 

21. —259,G86/. 19a. 10 \d. to make good the 
deficiency of the grants for the year 1817. 

22. —18,ooo,ooo/. to pay off and discharge 
the exchequer bills issued by virtue of an act of 
the last session of parliament, for raising the 
sum of eighteen millions by exchequer bills, for 
the service of the year 1817, outstanding and 
unprovided for. 

23. —85o/. for the purchase of a lot of ground 
adjoining the branch of the Royal Military Asy¬ 
lum at Southampton, for the purposes of air and 
exercise* 

French Indemnities.] The house having 
resumed, it was moved that the report of the 
committee be brought up. 
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Mr. Warre rose and said, he considered this 
a proper opportunity for making a few observa¬ 
tions on an account which he held in his hand, 
relating to the amount and application of the 
sums of money received from France, by vir¬ 
tue of the treaty or convention entered into at 
Paris, on the 20 th of November, 1815. It ap¬ 
peared, that the sum of 125,000,000 of francs 
was stipulated to be paid to this country in the 
nature of an indemnity for the expenses we had 
incurred in the prosecution of the war. This 
sum, as far as it had been paid, he had expected 
to see brought in aid of the revenue for the do¬ 
mestic service of the year, and that this country 
would have been relieved to that extent. France 
had engaged to pay a certain sum for the main¬ 
tenance of the British army of occupation. He 
recollected that copies of this treaty had been 
no sooner received, than a noble friend of his 
had declared in another place, that the sum was 
inadequate to its object; and it now appeared 
that a very considerable sum in addition had 
been employed as a donative to the British 
aimy, since the second occupation of Paris. Of 
the 125,000,000 of francs, about 61,000,000 had 
been received, and it was remarkable what had 
been its application. Above 14,000,000 had been 
paid into the militaiy chest of France, towards 
the expenses of the army of occupation ; and 
8,000,000 had been applied in the same way in 
the form of prize-money. With respect to this, 
he had no objection to uige; but when he saw 
that a much larger sum, amounting to l,400,000/. 
sterling, had been i emitted to this country, he 
began to cnteitam hopes that we had gained 
something for the service of the year; but he 
soon discovered that it had been all sent back 
to Fiance, and tlieie expended for the use of 
the aimy. On looking at the whole amount of 
the money received from the French govern¬ 
ment, it would be seen that it was very consi¬ 
derable. We had agreed to relinquish our de¬ 
mand for pi isoners of war, which amounted to 
7 , 000,000 staling, for a sum of 250,000,000 of 
francs. But now it appeared, that instead of 
obtaining any thing in aid of the revenue, the 
whole sum which had been i ceeived on account 
of the public had been applied in the prosecu¬ 
tion of objects abroad. 

Lord Ccutlereagh observed, that the sums re¬ 
ceived from Fi ance had enabled us to accomplish 
all the objects recognized by pai liament as ex¬ 
pedient, with a view to our present policy on 
the frontieis of the French territory, without 
bringing any charge upon this country. The 
new line of fortresses, the expense of which 
had been estimated at 2,000,000/., had thus 
created no incumbrance upon our resources. If 
the hon. member had examined the former ac¬ 
counts, he would have seen that it never had 
been calculated that the French contributions 
would be sufficient to discharge all the expenses 
of the British army of occupation, whose pay 
and allowances wcie Considerably greater than 
those of any of the allied foicos. The money 
remitted here pat fly defrayed extraordinary 
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charges arising in this country, and was partly 
sent back in a circuitous but necessary course of 
payments. The money payable by France never 
was intended in the shape of indemnity for the 
expenses of the war, but simply as a sum of 
money, useful as far as it would go, and appli¬ 
cable to any purpose. The fortifications in the 
Netherlands were important to us as a measure 
of general policy, and it should be recollected 
that we had received a consideration for the ex¬ 
pense by the cession of the Dutch colonies. 
With regard to private claims, about three mil¬ 
lions ana a half had been received and applied 
to their liquidation; but as many still remained 
unsatisfied, and, being of a doubtful nature, 
were likely to be litigated, it had been judged 
most advisable to compromise them by accepting 
a round sum at once in lieu of them. He believed 
this arrangement was satisfactory to the British 
creditors; and, with respect to the claims for 
prisoners of war, it should be remembered, that 
there were counter-claims on the part of France, 
which considerably diminished the balance due 
to this country. 

Mr. Tierney complained, that the house had 
no knowledge of the manner in which the sums 
paid by France had been expended. All they 
knew was, that a very exorbitant proportion of 
them had been applied to the service of the 
army, and that nothing was applicable to foe 
necessities of this country at home. Where we 
expected to receive, all the consolation afforded 
by the noble lord for the disappointment was— 
that we had nothing to pay. Such was the re¬ 
sult of the noble lord’s diplomatic skill, after 
the shoutings with which he was hailed on his 
entrance into the house, after concluding the 
treaty! All the boastings, it now appeared, 
ended in nothing. lie begged the house to recol¬ 
lect, that the general civil claims of the country 
had been compromised for one half of their 
amount. ( Hear , hear.) 

The report was ordered- to be received to¬ 
morrow. 

Committee of Ways and Means.] On the 
motion of Mr. Lushington , the house resolved 
itself into a committee of ways and means. 

The hon. member then rose and moved, i. 
That towards raising the supply granted to his 
Majesty, there be applied the sum of 250,000/. 
ai isen from the sale of old naval and victualling 
stores. 

2. That the sum of 800,000/. be raised by 
treasury bills, for the service of Ireland. 

3. That the sum of 11 , 600 , 000 /. be raised 
by exchequer bills, for the service of Great 
Britain. 

The resolutions being agreed to, 

Mr. Tierney rose, and made some observa¬ 
tions respecting the delay in f urnishing the house 
with the finance accounts for the year. He 
misted that, in future, they would be laid upon 
the table early in the session, in order that mem¬ 
bers might have an opportunity of perusing and 
considering them, before the respective branches 
of the public sei vices came to be discussed. 
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' Mr. Gtndbum stated, that the papers had been 
furnished a considerable time back, but were 
afterwards withdrawn, as the accounts from Ire- 
hud had not arrived. In another year, some 
new regulations would be adopted, in order that 
the accounts of both countries might be pre¬ 
sented at the earliest possible period. 

The resolutions were ordered to be reported 
to*morrow. 

Alien Bill.] Lord Castfereagh moved that 
this bill be read a third time. It being read ac- 

Mr^ Brougham rose and proposed the fol¬ 
lowing clause:—“ Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, that every such alien, before 
being sent out of the country, shall receive no¬ 
tice the space of at least one month before he 
shall be so sent, and in case, during the said 
space of one month, any vessel shall sail to any 
kingdom, country, or place, where such alien 
may desire to be carried, shall have liberty to 
embark himself on board of such vessel, any 
tiling in this act, or in the said recited act, to 
the contrary notwithstanding; provided always, 
that it shall and may be lawful to keep such 
alien in custody during the aforesaid space of 
one month, ana until he shall have embarked 
on board of such vessel.” 

Lord Castlercagh opposed the clause. He 
said, that it would be very injurious to the ob¬ 
jects of the bill; and as no grounds had been 
laid to shew that his Majesty’s ministers had 
abused the powers with which they had been 
entrusted, he saw no occasion for it; and, be¬ 
sides, it would throw a considerable expense on 
the government, which, in such cases, they 
could not be expected to bear. 

Lord Compton observed, that this and every 
country had a right to send foreigners away, 
but they had no right to send them wherever 
the government pleased. (Hear, hear.) He 
should therefore give his support to the clause. 
He voted for it, not from any suspicion that his 
Majesty’s ministers would abuse their powers, 
but it should not be forgotten, that it was the 
nature of all power to be abused. Laws were 
not made to guard against what men would do, 
but to protect the people against what they 
might do. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Clive objected to the clause. He con¬ 
tended, that government ought not to be at the 
expense of sending foreigners to any part of the 
world to which they might be inclined to trans¬ 
port themselves. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his astonishment 
.that the noble secretary of state, and the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, should put such a 
construction on this clause as they had done. 
They had, it seemed, discovered a new mode 
of interpreting acts of parliament, and he con- 

S atulated the bon. gentleman in having attained 
is knowledge so soon after his appointment. 
'{A laugh.) They argued that the alien must be 
conveyed to any place—to Botany Bay, for in- 
v stance, (« lavghy --at the expense of the govern- 
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ment. Now, what was the fact ? .The clause 
said, that such alien should have liberty to em¬ 
bark himself on board a vessel, &c. Did this 
make out that the government was to bear the 
expense ?—that a right to embark in the good 
ship Mary to Botany Bay, instead of Bourdeaux, 
(« laugh), or to Bourdeaux instead of Botany 
Bay, would subject the government to defray 
the expense of the stage-coach to the coast, the 
custom-house fees, the passage in the vessel, 
the charge for stores, the steward’s dues, the 
boat on landing, and the porter for carrying the 
trunks to the White Bear Inn, or the Hotel de la 
Paix ? (Loud laughter.) As this was the first 
opportunity he had had, and would, in all pro¬ 
bability, be the last he should have, of express¬ 
ing his sentiments on this subject, he now de¬ 
sired to enter his protest against the whole of 
the measure—to express his disapprobation, not 
to say his abhorrence, of it. With a view to 
save the time of the house, he would now pro¬ 
pose another clause, and they might be discussed 
together. This clause was, to enable aliens to 
be heard by their counsel or agents, as well as 
by themselves, before the privy council. It was 
nothing more than a mockery, a mere nominal 
or verbal check, to provide that the alien him¬ 
self, ignorant perhaps of the language, might 
be heard. The noble lord, on a former occa¬ 
sion, had said, that the alien might be accom¬ 
panied by an interpreter; but it was not the in¬ 
terpretation of languages that was wanted; it 
was the habitus practicus interpretandi leges, and 
that could be performed only by a person con¬ 
versant with the laws of the country. He la¬ 
mented that this measure had been so little 
noticed by the public. Whenever a new tax 
was pioposed, or an old one was sought to be re¬ 
pealed, the people rose from one end of the 
country to the other; but, on a point that so 
vitally affected the liberties of the constitution, 
and which would cast such a stain on our cha¬ 
racter in the eyes of Europe, they were totally 
indifferent, cold, and silent. It had been said, 
that the bill was for the guilty, and not for the 
innocent; but if such a power were granted, 
they might as well at once give the sword 
of justice to the crown, and let the cadi or 
the vizier, or whoever he might be, exercise the 
ower of trying and transporting individuals at 
is pleasure. If the law were directed as seemed 
to be the intention, instead of guilty aliens, 
they might alter the word, and say guilty 
subjects. It was, in fact, neither more nor less 
than a suspension of the constitution. They 
were, indeed, in a sad condition, if they were 
to pass a measure of such vital importance, on 
such grounds—if they were to proceed as they 
had before done, upon reports which had been 
swollen and exaggerated till they reached and 
poisoned the easy ear of Lora St. Vincent. 
(Hear, hear, and confusion.) He should have 
said, of Lord Sidmou^h ; but if any apology 
were due to the house for the mistake he had 
made, it was much more due to the noble earl 
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whose name he had so unluckily coupled with 
that of the present Secretary of State for the 
home department. No two men could be more 
dissimilar; and it was only because the contrast 
between the two was so striking, the energy 
and talents of the one so opposed to the ineffi¬ 
ciency and deficiency of the other, that the 
two names had been brought together in his 
mind, and Earl St. Vincent’s title obtruded upon 
the house in a debate with the subject of which 
he had no connexion. If he had been called 
upon to point out two individuals the direct re¬ 
verse of each other in all particulars that quali- 
fied a man for a high office in the state, he 
could not have been more happy in his selection 
that when he mentioned Earl St. Vincent, and 
Viscount Sidmouth.—The hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman concluded with declaring himself strongly 
against the bill, and hoping the clauses which he 
proposed would be accepted. 

Mr. Canning said, that the practice of op¬ 
posing every thing had grown of late too com¬ 
mon with gentlemen on the other side. To 
throw in a little light and shade now and then 
would bring out the black in its place; but to 
cry out upon every occasion, was to cry ‘ wolf’ 
to the country to no purpose, and to weaken 
any little authority which they might have had 
when their call was really serious. Notwith¬ 
standing all the elegant Latin and all the classi¬ 
cal humour which the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man had applied to the purpose of his speech, 
he could agree neither with his Latin nor his 
humour. There was nothing introduced into 
the hon. and learned gentleman’s clause relative 
to the alien who might wish to be transported 
to a particular part, that he should bear his own 
expenses. The whole expense was laid upon 
the country. That was the fact, and he defied 
the most prarticus habitus man in the house to 
prove the contrary. The bill inflicted nO im¬ 
prisonment, but the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man’s clause allowed a month’s delay, till the 
ship should be procured in which the alien 
might be conveyed to the place of his choice, 
and during that time he was to be incarcerated. 
It would oc recollected that, a man had been 
sent to Hamburgh at his own desire, when mi¬ 
nisters would have sent him to Ostend. Did 
that appear as if they were disposed to abuse 
their power ? The second clause would change 
the whole nature of the bill. It would make it 
judicial instead of executive. The object of 
this bill was to guard against those melancholy 
scenes of bloodshed by which the continent 
had been wasted. If storms arose abroad, the 
shores of England could not but feel their vio¬ 
lence. She must be shaken in her orbit, if the 
rest of the system were disturbed. It was, 
therefore, the duty of parliament to take mea¬ 
sures to prevent the country from being overrun 
by the very pests and refuse of Europe—by 
those who, driven from their own country for 
their crimes, sought shelter in this until they 
could ripen into action their detestable machi- 
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nations. Formerly, during the French revolu¬ 
tion, these islands had been the refuge of all 
that was loyal and respectable; but foe other 
side of the house were now desirous that foe 
very reverse should happen, and that treasons, , 
not only against ourselves, but against our neigh- 
bours, should be hatched in a country whore, in 
the earlier ages, treason was almost unknown. 
The opposers of this measure seemed anxious 
that new scenes of glory and ambition should be 
opened to those who had learnt no lesson from 
the calamities of their country, but how to avail 
themselves of its distresses to procure their own 
aggrandizement. ( Hear , hear.) Did not the pub¬ 
lications which daily arrived from the Nether¬ 
lands prove, that a set of malignant spirits 
were there hovering about, who still hoped 
to undo the work of peace, and to rekindle 
the flames of war. As yet they could find 
no spot where to begin their diabolical opera¬ 
tions, no station whence they could launch their 
engines of destruction. Like the famous geo¬ 
metrician of Syracuse, they wanted a resting- 
place for their lever, that they might shake tne 
world with ease. The answer which this bill 
gave them was, “ You shall not stand here.’' 

(Loud cheers.) But a few years had elapsed 
since England was the depository of the hopes 
and fortunes of the world. All longing eyes 
were turned to her, and marked her standard 
above the smoke of battle. She had stood firm 
in the most impetuous torrent, unshaken in the 
rudest shock of war; and what man, who 
loved the glory of his country, or valued the 
liberty of the world, would consent even to the 
chance that it might become the unsuspecting 
prey to secret and foreign enemies ? It might 
be said, that this bill was offering a slight vio¬ 
lence to the constitution; but he was convinced 
that, at most, it was a temporary sacrifice to se¬ 
cure the tranquillity achieved by our victories, 
and for such a purpose it was not only justifiable 
but necessary. As to the persons to whom the 
power should be intrusted, that was a matter of 
little consequence, and he should fed content if 
it were reposed in any English gentleman com¬ 
petent to fill the office of a minister of state. 
He could most conscientiously say, that if the 
hon. gentlemen opposite were in office, he 
would cheerfully confide this power to them ; 
and from them he only required for himself 
and his colleagues a similar degree of confi¬ 
dence. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he rested his opposition 
to this bill upon the ancient laws and constitu¬ 
tion of the country. If magna charta were yet 
to be respected—if it were not a disgrace at 
this time of day to refer to its salutary provi¬ 
sions, he should point it out to the house as 
affording abundant reason for rejecting this 
measure. The right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last had complained that the hon. and learned 
mover had, on frequent occasions, cried wolf! 
wolf! when no such ravenous animal was at 
hand, but while ministers persevered in me*. 
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sures like the present, the cry could not be too were innocent or guilty. (Hear.) The right 
often repeated; the danger was not only at hon. gentleman had also Baid, that he should be 
hand, but in execution; wolf! wolf! ought to satisfied if the power were lodged in the hands 
have long been the cry all over the country, for of an English gentleman. Undoubtedly the Se- 
the unhappy people had long suffered under the cretary of State for the home department was a 
rending jaws and talons of pitiless and insatiable gentleman, and of course the right hon. gentle- 
wolves. (Cheers.) The hon. baionet argued man must be contented that the execution of 
that the laws of this country which governed its the bill was entrusted to him; it was of no con- 
own natives, were sufficient to regulate the con- sequence whether he had the talents or the fore¬ 
duct of foreigners, and to punish their mal- sight which became a great officer of state— 
practices; ana consequently, that the object of whether he was likely to become the dupe of 
this bill, like many others, was only to lodge spies and informers—he was an English gentle- 
power in the hands of the crown, in order that man, and that was enough. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
it might be abused. The right hon. gentleman The right hon. gentleman never thought of satis- 
had asserted that, duting the French revolution, fying the country—if he were satisfied, nothing 
this country had been tne refuge of all that was more was necessary. He had also asserted, that 
loyal and respectable; but these were mere France could not be disturbed internally or ex¬ 
words, and he had offered no proofs ; indeed, tcrnally, without such an effect being produced 
it would be much more correct to state, that it upon England that she must necessaiily be em- 
had become the lurking-place of all that was broiled in the contest. Surely, this was most 
degraded and despotic—of those who fled from alarming intelligence in the present state of our 
the revenge of an injured and oppressed people, finances, and coming from such a quarter. It 
struggling to regain their liberties. The real ob- was much to be dreaded that, should tlic tran- 
ject of this alien bill was, to aid that European quillity of France at any future period be dis- 
conspiracy in which the noble lord opposite turbed, the people of Great Biitain would be 
had taken so active a part, and the effect of it called upon to bear new burthens, and to under- 
would be to destroy that character for generosity go new privations for the support of that in- 
and hospitality by which the people of England terest which ministers thought fit to espouse, 
had been hitherto distinguished. Another ef- (Hear.) The right hon. gentleman had re¬ 
fect would be to drive all the talent and indus- proached his hon. and learned friend with in- 
try of Europe to that now only free country in consistency in opposing these injuiious and un- 
the W'orld, America. The right hon. gentleman constitutional measures. Doubtless, judging 
had objected to what he called making the mea- from the conduct of the right hon. gentleman, 
sure judicial, and for the plain reason, that it he held it a disgrace to adhere to the same 
established some control over the conduct of opinions or to the same friends. (Hear, hear.) 
ministers. It would compel them to be less He enjoyed all the advantages of inconsistency, 
arbitrary and despotic, because they might be and those who resisted this measure could long 
brought before another tribunal—the usual pre- ago have partaken of those honours, if they 
tence of ministerial responsibility, by which the would have consented to the same mental de- 
house had been so frequently juggled, though giadation to procure them. (Loud cheers.) The 
the country could not quite so easily be dc- only danger pointed out by the right hon. gen- 
ceived. That responsibility had been used and tleman, arose from a few discontented inaivi- 
abused with regard to our own subjects, who duals in the Netherlands, who sought a fulcrum 
had been tyrannically and unconstitutionally im- for their engine of destruction; but it was sin- 
prisoned, and was it to be supposed, that it gulai that, as this was the only dangei, it had 
would be more respected when the defenceless been broached that night for the first time, 
subjects of other states were concerned ? Re- (Hear, hear.) 

sponsibility in the first instance was usually con- Mr. Canning explained. He did not mean to 
verted into indemnity in the last, as was pioved state, that if France were disturbed by internal 
in the case of the habeas corpus suspension^ in commotions, this country must necessarily be 
fact, ministers were no more controlled by this involved in war: he had only referred to certain 
stalking-horse responsibility, than they had been foreigners, who were attempting to engage the 
by the natural feelings of humanity and the die- two nations in new hostilities, 
tates of conscience. (Hear.) Mr. Barham opposed the bill. lie said, it 

Sir S. Romilly was anxious to embrace this was grounded on mere possibilities of danger, 
last opportunity of resisting the progress of this and was calculated to make us parties in all 
bill. It was urged, that its operation would be transactions between foreign governments and 
confined to criminal foreigners, and yet, with their subjects. It was wholly gratuitous and 
singular inconsistency, the right hon. gentleman uncalled for, and was inconsistent with the spirit 
had objected to the clause which gave the party of our laws. 

accused an opportunity of stating his own case, Mr. W. Smith opposed the bill, as sapping the 
and being heaid by counsel; so that, in fact, best principles of the constitution, and affording 
that measure which was to be directed against no advantage whatever. 

criminal foreigners, was to be so framed that no Sir J. Newport contended, that, by the effect 
means were allowed to ascertain whether they of this bill, the blood of Britons, at the battle of 
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Waterloo, had been shed in vain, and that 
tyranny, by being permitted in one place, would 
spring up in another. He would not intrust such 
powers to any party, and he hoped, that the 
house would not suffer the measure to pass. 

The house then divided on Mr. Brougham's 
clause. 

Ayes, 35— Noes, 87. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY. 


Astcll, YV. 

Althorp, Vis. 
Itahitigton, T. 

Baker, J. 

Barham, J. 

Barnett, J. 
Brougham, H. 

Bui deft. Sir F. 
fiyng, Cl. 

Compton, Earl of 
falter, J. 
Duncannon, Vis. 
l’.izakeily, N. 
FVigussou, Sir R. C. 
Finlay, K. 
Folkestone, Vis. 
Guidon, R. 
Howortli, H. 

Hurst, K. 

Jeivoise, G. P. 


Lemon, Sir W. 
Macintosh, Sir J. 
Maikhain, Adm. 
Martin, J. 

Newport, Sir J. 

Parnell, YV. 

Philips, G. 

Ramsden, .1. C. 

Ridley, Sir M. 

Romiily, Su S. 

Smith, R. 

Symonds, T. P. 
Tavistock, Marquis of 
Tierney, Right Hon. U. 
YY'airc, J. A. 

tki r rRS. 

Douglas, Hon. F. S. 
Smith, YV. 


Sir S. Romiily then moved a clause, to ex¬ 
empt from the operation of the bill aliens who 
were resident in Great Britain or Ireland on 
the 1st of January, 1814, and who had ever 
since continued to reside therein. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that foreigners, 
although long resident in the united kingdom, 
might he made the instruments of mischief. 

Sir S. Romiily replied, so might natives—the 


* The effect of a Pardon under the Great Seal is, 
to make the offender a new man ; to aequit him of 
all eorporal penalties and forfeitmes annexed to that 
offence for which lie obtained his pardon ; and not so 
much to restoie his former, as to give him anew 
credit and capacity. A pardon pleaded before sen¬ 
tence js past, stops the att Under, and prevents the 
corruption of blood; which, when once con opted by 
attainder, cannot aflei wards be restored, otherwise 
than by act of parliament. If therefore a man has 
a son, and is attainted, dnd afterwards paidoned by 
the king, this son can never inherit to the father, 
or father’s anccstois; because, bis paternal blood, 
being once thoroughly corrupted by his father’s at¬ 
tainder, must continue so; but if the son had been 
born after the pardon, he might inherit; because bv 
the pardon the father is made a new man, and may 
convey new inheiitable blood to his after-born chil¬ 
dren. (To. Litl. 592.)—If a man has issue a son, and 
is attainted, anil afterwaids pardoned, and then has 
issue a second son, and dies; here the corruption of 
blood is not removed from the eldest, and therefore 
he cannot be heir : neither can the youngest be heir, 
for he has an elder brother living, of whom the law 
takes notice, as he once had a possibility of being 
heir: and therefore the younger brother shall not 
inherit, but the land shall escheat to the loitl; 
though had the older died without issue in the life 
of the father, the younger son born after the pardon 
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next step therefore of government ought to b* 
directed against them. 

The clause was negatived without a division. 

Mr. Brougham then proposed a clause, to ex¬ 
empt “ women married to natural born subjects 
of the realm, or to persons who have been natu¬ 
ralized.” 

Lord Compton thought, that the house were 
bound in honour to admit this clause. (Heart 
hear.) 

The house divided. 

Ayes, 37—Noes, 87. 

The question was then put, “ That the bill 
do pass.” 

The house divided. 

Ayes, 94—Noes, 29. 

Purchase of Game Bill.] This bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

East India Docks.] A petition of several 
ship-owners and merchants engaged in the East 
India trade, complaining of the want of accom¬ 
modation, and the delays which occur in the 
East India docks, and that the rates which are 
charged by the company arc excessive; and a 
petition of the chairman, deputy chairman, and 
directors of the East India Dock Company, 
praying to be heard, by their counsel, agents, 
and witnesses, against the allegations contained 
in the former petition, were referred to a com¬ 
mittee to examine the matter thereof, and report 
the same, with their observations thereupon, to 
the house. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Saturday , May 23. 

Royal Assent.] The royal assent was given 
by commission to the Pardons under the Great 
Seal bill *, and several private bills.—The corn- 

might wi ll have inherited, for he has no corruption 
of blood. f Ibid. 8.)—So if a man has issue two 
sons, and the elder in the lifetime of the father has 
issue and then is attainted and executed, and after¬ 
wards the father dies, the lands of the father shall 
not descend to the younger son : for the issue of the 
elder, which had once a possibility to inherit, shall 
impede the descent to the younger, and the land 
shall escheat to the lord. (Dyer, 48.)—But if the an¬ 
cestor be attainted, his sons, whether bom before or 
after the attainder, can inherit to each other. (1. 
Hal. P. C. 357.) —YVhere a new felony is created by 
act of parliament, and it is provided (as is frequently 
the ease) that it shall not extend to corruption of 
blood: here the lands of the felon shall not escheat 
to the lord, but yet the profits of them shall be for¬ 
feited to the king for a-year and 3-day, and so long 
after as the offender lives. (3 Inst. 47 ) 

Upon the subject of forfeiture and corruption of 
blood, Mr. Hume, 2 Comm. cap. 17, p. 364, writes 
thus concerning the law of Scotland. “ By custom 
time out of mind, every capital sentence is attended 
with a farther consequence, the confiscation, or es¬ 
cheat as we call it, of all the convict’s moveable 
goods and substance, to h's Majesty’s use ; to vv^ich 
effect the sentence bears a geneial declaration, and 
an order and anthorir v to the proper officers,' to col¬ 
lect and bring in the effects. This had become the 
law of Rome under the emperors j but it is the cus- 
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imwiopers were, the Lord Chancellor, the Eari 
of Winchilsea, and the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Spanish Slave Trade Treaty Bill.] This 
hill was read a third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Saturday, May 23. 

Grand Jury Presentments Bill.] This 
bill was read a third time and passed. 

Committee of Supply.] The resolutions 
of this committee were reported, and agreed to 
by the house. 

Ways and Means.] The resolutions of 
this committee were reported, and bills, founded 
upon them, ordered to be brought in. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mondayi May 25. 

Irish Grand Jury Presentments Bill.] 
This bill was brought from the Commons, and 
read a first time. 

Irish Fever Hospitals Bill.] This bill 
was brought from the Commons, and read a first 
time. 

Regency Act Amendment Bill.] The 
house having resolved itself into a committee 
on this bill, 

The Lord Chancellor rose and said, that in 
consequence of the objections made by some 
noble lords to the mode of increasing the queen’s 
council as originally provided in the bill, he had 
already intimated his willingness to agree to the 
nomination being made by parliament, as was 
the case with respect to the first council ap¬ 
pointed under the regency act. He should, 
therefore, now mention the names he intended 
to propose for insertion in the bill, subject to the 
approval oT their lordships. To the present 
number of the queen’s council, which consisted 
of eight persons, he proposed the addition of 

tom also of several nations, who have not the same 
regard to the Boman law that we have, and has pro¬ 
bably been derived to us frotn'a less remote source. 
Except in cases of treason, the forfeiture of property 
on capital conviction, has never, at any period of our 
practice, extended to the real «r heritable estate; 
which, in England, at this day, seems to fall as escheat 
to the lord of the fee, in all cases of petty treason 
or felony. In this respect also, our custom is less 
rigorous than that of England, as we have never ad¬ 
mitted that fictitious corruption of blood, consequent 
with them on attainder of felony ; whereby all de¬ 
scent of property to the felon’s kindred is obstruct¬ 
ed, wherever they have to connect a title of inheri¬ 
tance through him to any of their predecessors.” 

Buchanan ( Rerum Scotic. 1. 4.) says, that Mogal- 
dus (the 23d king of Scotland, A. D. 138.) was the 
author of that unjust and barbarous law which de¬ 
clares, that all the goods and chattels of condemned 
criminals shall be forfeited to the crown, excluding 
the'ir wives and children from any part of them. His 
words are these : “ Mogaldus, avita gloria obiitus, in 
vi/ia praceps obiit: ac prater] alia facinora fada, et 
public* ptrmcioso, legem tniquimmam condidit, ut dam- 
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four, making the whole of that body twelve. If 
any of the persons nominated by parliament 
should decline to act, or if any vacancy should 
otherwise occur, he proposed that her Majesty 
should retain the power which she had under 
the present act of filling up the vacancy. He 
then proposed the following names, on each of 
which the question was put, and carried in the 
affirmative without opposition:—George, earl of 
Macclesfield ; William, lord bishop of London \ 
Alleyne, Lord St. Helens; Morton, Lord Hen¬ 
ley, of Ireland. 

On the first clause of the bill being read. 

Lord Holland rose and observed, that the 
house ought not to proceed with the enactments 
of this bill, without a strict examination of its 
necessity. There was nothing stated in the pre¬ 
amble which in any way accounted for the 
clauses that followed. From the nature of the 
clauses in the bill it was to be inferred that his 
Majesty’s recovery was no longer an event to be 
anticipated. But if they were now, for the first 
time since the passing of the regency act, to 
legislate on the principle that his Majesty’s re¬ 
covery was not probable, the measure ought to 
be preceded by an inquiry into that fact. If 
that probability no longer existed, why bring in 
a bill merely to remedy the inconvenience which 
it was the object of this bill to remove, when 
there were so many circumstances which render¬ 
ed the revision of the whole regency act neces¬ 
sary ? That act was passed with a view to the 
probability of his Majesty’s recovery. Every 
measure then adopted, on the suggestion of the 
noble lords opposite and their friends, had a re¬ 
ference to that event. Their lordships were told, 
as an excuse for the expense of die Windsor 
establishment, that it was proper his Majesty 
should, on his recovery, find again about him all 
that state to which he had been accustomed. 
But if the probability of recovery had now 
ceased, ought not their lordships to proceed to 
a reconsideration of the whole subject of the 

natorum bonafsco addicerentur, nullam in partem lib*- 
ris et uxoribus admtssis. Earn legem elst omnibus tnt- 
qvam, et inhumanam et turn inteUigerent, et nunc m~ 
tellignnt, tamen a Jisci procuratoribus, qui Jiegum cupi- 
ditatibus lenocinantur, hac etmm at ate de/enditur.” 

Innocent children ought not to be punished for 
,the crimes which their parents committed. It is 
lamentable to reflect, on the prejudices of mankind, 
even in this country, and in this enlightened age ; 
but let those who may chance to be descended 
from parents who violated the laws of their country, 
or transgressed the rules of civil society, console 
themselves with this advice of the poet: 

-- Ne perge queri, casusque priorum 

Annumerare tibi. Nec culpa nepotibus obstat. 

Tu modo dissimilis, rebus mereare secundts 
Excusare tuos. (Statius Thebaid, 1. 1.) 

Lament no more, nor to yourself misplace, 

The crimes or fortunes of a former race. 

Our parents’ guilt but to themselves extends, 
Taints not the blood, nof to the sons descends; 
By your own worth you blot out the disgraoe. 
And raise the faded lustre of your race. 
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regency. He, therefore, could not agree to the 
first clause of this bill, unless it were to be fol¬ 
lowed up by many other provisions, which were 
in his mind equally necessary and urgent. 

The Earl of Liverpool reminded their lord- 
ships of the circumstances under which the 
regency act had been passed. There had been 
then great differences of opinion on the question 
of limitations, and one of the grounds on which 
those limitations were defended, certainly was 
the probability of his Majesty’s recovery. After 
a year had elapsed, and the state of that proba¬ 
bility was to a certain degree altered, the limita¬ 
tions were removed. He should be sorry to say, 
at any time, that the probability of his Majesty’s 
recovery had ceased ; but parliament, in enact¬ 
ing any measures relative to the regency, must 
necessarily legislate on the greater or less de¬ 
gree of that probability. With regard to ascer¬ 
taining the nature of the probability, there could 
be no necessity for any measure; for their lord- 
ships must be aware, tnat a quarterly report of 
the state of his Majesty’s health was regularly 
made by the attending physicians. Would it be 
advisable, then, to subject the country to the 
chance of the inconvenience which this bill was 
calculated to prevent, in order to an inquiry for 
which there was no necessity whatever ? 

Earl Grey, in reply to what had fallen from 
the noble earl on the subject of the limita¬ 
tions in the regency, observed, that the whole 
of the regal powers were given for the pub¬ 
lic benefit, and that they should, therefore, be 
fully and entirely vested in the person who 
was placed at the head of the executive govern¬ 
ment. With regard to the present measure, in 
what case did their lordships find themselves ? 
They knew of no difference in the situation of 
his Majesty since the passing of the act, except 
by a longer continuance of his malady. But 
the noble earl had said, that no report was 
wanted, because a quarterly report was made 
by the physicians. Their lordships had, how¬ 
ever, no information on the important question 
of the probability of his Majesty’s recovery. 
Why had it never before been proposed to alter 
the regency act? The noble earl was of opinion, 
that tne country might sustain much inconve¬ 
nience if this bill were not agreed to; but the 
country had been exposed to that inconvenience, 
whatever it was, ever since the passing of the 
former act. That act, which provided for the 
reassembling of the old parliament on the de¬ 
mise of the queen, was passed with a view to 
the security or his Majesty’s person: but if that 
important provision were now repealed, it must 
be admitted that the measure proceeded on the 
ground, that his Majesty was now in a state 
which required in a less degree the care and 
anxiety of parliament. If tney legislated on 
this principle, it was obvious that the provisions 
of the bill ought to be far more large and ex¬ 
tensive. There were many things to be pro¬ 
vided for, but he should at present mention only 
one. In the case of the king’s death, after a 
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dissolution, the parliament reassembled, and 
the regency bill placed the demise of the Prince 
Regent on the same footing; but as the P rin ce 
Regent exercised the royal authority in the name 
ana on behalf of his Majesty, it was possible 
that some difficulty might arise if the writs for 
a new election were issued. It was his opinion 
that in such a case the writs would be abrogat¬ 
ed ; yet doubts perhaps would arise which might 
create considerable embarrassment to the return¬ 
ing officer. He therefore proposed that, in case 
of the demise of the Prince Regent after a dis¬ 
solution of parliament, the writs issued for a 
new election should cease and determine. 

The Lord Chancellor adverted to the quarterly 
report, which, he observed, was drawn up by 
the queen’s council, and was never made with¬ 
out taking into consideration the opinion of the 
physicians on the probability of his Majesty’s 
recovery. These reports were laid before tne 
privy council, and might be called for by parlia¬ 
ment.—The noble and learned lord then propos¬ 
ed clauses, with a view to the possible event of 
the queen’s demise, after the day appointed for 
the meeting of a new parliament, and to obviate 
the difficulty stated by the noble earl, with re¬ 
gard to the possible event of the demise of die 
Prince Regent, his opinion being, that the king’s 
writ would not in that case be vacated. 

These amendments were agreed to, and the 
house resumed. 

Poor Laws Amendment Bill.] The Earl 
of Hardwick,t moved the commitment of this 
bill. His lordship went over the several clauses, 
and observed, that the bill was not to be con¬ 
sidered as a solitary measure, but as part of a 
system intended for the reform of the poor 
laws. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne declared his 
opinion, that the measure was essentially at 
variance with the most important principles of 
public economy and private morals. It came re¬ 
commended by the committee of the other 
house on the poor laws; but he must say, with¬ 
out any disrespect to that committee, that the 
public were far more benefited by the principles 
they had laid down in their report, than by the 
bills which they had founded upon it. In legis¬ 
lating on the poor laws, one principle ought to 
be kept in vie\W: if their lordships could not 
venture to cut off the springs of that inundation 
of evil which had overspread the land, they 
ought at least to take care not to legislate on 
the same vicious principle, the force of which 
had increased with the duration of the system. 
That system was better described in the report 
of the House of Commons than it could be by 
any words of his. The passage in the report 
to which he alluded, stated the infallible effect 
of compulsory contributions for the maintenance 
of the poor, to be the abatement of those exer¬ 
tions and that industry in the labouring classes, 
on which the happiness of mankind depended, 
and the checking of the impulse of natural affec¬ 
tion. This principle, so ably and truly stated 
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in the report, was, totally hreconcileable with 
the provision in the bill, which made it lawful 
for oVerseers to take the children of paupers 
from their parents, and consign them to the 
owe of a workhouse. This provision, which 
held out to the inconsiderate that their children 
were to be taken from them and maintained at 
the public expense, might lead to that effect 
which an eminent writer on political economy 
had pointed out as the consequence of infanti¬ 
cide bring permitted by the laws of China, and 
which was the great cause of the misery to which 
a vast portion of the overloaded population of 
that country was reduced *. This bill created 
the certainty of getting rid of the burthen of a 
numerous family, and therefore removed all that 
prospect of difficulty which ought to be taken 
into consideration iu contracting marriage. Its 
effect would be to foster new generations of 
paupers, who would look to the workhouse as 
their inheritance, and who would rely on the 
public, not on their own industry, for their 
maintenance. The expense of this mode of 
providing for the children ought also to be con¬ 
sidered. A child could not be maintained by 
the parish for less than 20/.; but it was needless 
to observe, that a much smaller sum given for the 
relief of the family to which the child belonged 
would be sufficient. What, too, would be the 
moral effect of the separation ? Any system of 
education which was not founded on the inter¬ 
change of the domestic affections was vicious. 
God and nature had rendered the cherishing of 
these affections as necessary to the strengthening 
pf moral character as healthy exercise was to 
the physical constitution of children.—This bill 
then went to establish a system which would 
counteract what had been hitherto with pride 
regarded as the distinctive character of English¬ 
men. At 12 years of age, the children which 
had been separated from their parents were to 
be returned to them. But would the parents, 
whose affections the law had thus endeavoured 
to extinguish, receive them ? And if they refused, 
what would the parliament do with them i He 
was aware it ought to be said, on the other hand, 

' * About 9000 children arc said to be annually 
exposed in the city of Pekin, and the same number 
in the rest of the empire.—Atnong the Hindoos, 
children are hung tip on trees in baskets, and de¬ 
voured by birds of prey ; and female infants among 
the Kajpoot Hindoos are destroyed by starving. See 
Buchanan’s Mem. on India, App. pp. 94 and 97.— 
Nothing could be more pitiable than the state of in¬ 
fancy in some of the most celebrated nations of an¬ 
tiquity. Lycurgus not only permitted, but enjoined 
the murder of sickly or deformed infants. (Plut. in 
Lyc.)—And Aristotle (Pol. 1. 7. c. 16.) and Plato 
(de Rep. I. 5.) both give a decided opinion in favour 
of this execrable piaotice. Romulus allowed the 
murder of infants, and it does not appear that this 
practice was forbidden by any subsequent law. Some 
think it was confirmed by the twelve tables. (Vide 
Dion. Halic. Rom. Antiq. 1. 2.) The Roman law 
considered children not as persons but as things; it 
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that many parents would he averse to part with 
their children, and make every exertion to re¬ 
tain them; but the temptation to improvidence 
was so great, and the distress occasioned by that 
improvidence so pressing, that few would be 
able to act on such pleasing impulses. The 
only true remedy for the evil was to breed up 
the lower classes with the idea that they must 
depend on their own exertions alone for sup¬ 
port.—Another clause to which he felt a great 
objection was, that which enabled parish officers 
to buy land for the purpose of employing those 
who could not find woik. If the land were 
poor, it could only be cultivated at a loss, and 
the poor-rates must be increased to the amount 
of that loss; if the land were rich, the cultiva¬ 
tion of it with parish funds wpuld be an injury 
to those who laboured for their own support. 
The whole enactment was the result of that un¬ 
fortunate principle that held it out as possible 
to create a demand for Labour, whatever the cii- 
cumstances of the country, or the state of manu¬ 
factures and commerce, might be—a principle 
so absurd that it was at once subversive of itself. 
If this principle weie not abandoned, wages 
must be brought to the lowest limit that 
human misery could endure. In fact, the ma¬ 
gistrates at Birmingham had on this principle 
lowered the wages of the nailers, and told them, 
that they must make up the difference with relief 
out of tne poor-i ates. He, therefore, entreated 
the house to consider whether the perseverance 
in this system Would not plunge the community 
into an irretrievable danger, which could only 
end in a convulsion. 

The house then went into the committee, in 
which the clause for taking children from their 
parents was withdrawn, without a division. 

The Marquis of Lansdaivne , the Earl of Har- 
ro<why , and Earl Grosvenor, having made some 
observations on other clauses of the bill, and 
several verbal alterations having been agreed to, 
the house divided on the clause for rating the 
landlords of houses let at a rent above 4/. and 
under 20/. 

Contents, 17—Not Contents, 7. 

extended its severity even to the adult. A slave 
could be sold only once, a son three times; and he 
might be imprisoned, scourged, exiled, or put to 
death by the pater-familias, without appeal to any 
other tribunal. The father could compel his married 
daughter to repudiate a husband whom she tenderly 
loved, and whom he himself had approved. (L’Esprit 
des Loix, T. lii. Liv. 26. c. 3. p. 73.)—The first 
Christian emperor, in order to prevent the destruc¬ 
tion of grown children by their father (a practice 
at that time too frequent) ordained, that the public 
should maintain the children of those who were un¬ 
able to provide for them. (Taylor’s Civil Law, p. 
406.)—The exposure of infants, however, still pre¬ 
vailed. This he also restrained by an edict, in the 
year 331; and under the emperors Valentinian, 
Valcns, and Gratian, this crime was made a capital 
offence. {Ibid. p. 406.) 
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Parish Vestries Biel.] This bill went 
through a committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , May 25. 

Irish Fever Hospitals Bill.] This bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

Finance Committee.] Mr. D. Gilbert 
brought up the 11th report of the committee on 
finance. It was ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed. 

Lead Mines Assessment Bill.] Mr. Mor- 
rit moved the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Brougham objected to the measure, as 
extending the liability to the poor-rates, instead 
of narrowing it, as sound policy seemed to him 
to require. He suggested the propriety of post¬ 
poning die subject till another session. 

Mr. Morrit contended, that the bill was only 
to prevent an evasion of the present Jaws. He 
thought that all mines should be subject to the 
rates, or all should be exempted. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said that the object of the bill 
was, to make all die proprietors, whether they 
received their dues in money or kind, alike 
rateable. lie approved of the measure, and on 
this occasion should give a vote which diiectly 
clashed with his own interest. 

Sir C. Monck opposed the bill, and Lord 
Lascelles supported it. 

Mr. 5. Bourne contended for the propriety of 
putting lead mines on the same footing as coal 
mines, with regard to their liability to the poor- 
rate. 

Sir J. Graham expressed a wish, that the bill 
should be postponed till the next session. With 
that view, he proposed, that it should be read a 
second time that day six months. 

The question being put, that the bill be now 
read a second time, the house divided. 

Ayes, 7 2 —Noes, 54. 

Charitable Funds.] Mr. Brougham rose I 
and said, that some years ago, an individual had 
bequeathed a large sum of money, amounting 
to 120,000/. to charitable purposes. The will, 
on account of some informality, was set aside; 
and the testator having no kindred, the property 
devolved to the crown. He conceived that this 
sum of money would form a proper fund for 
meeting the expense of the commission about 
to inquire into tne grants for the education of 
the poor; and with that view, he moved, that 
an humble address be presented to his royal 
highness the Pi ince Regent, for “ an account 
of all sums of money received by the crown 
under the will of Samuel Troutback, esq. dated 
2 1st July 1780, and the application of the said 
sums.”—Ordered. 

Privilege of Parliament.] Mr. Speaker 
begged to call the attention of the'house to a 
subject of considerable importance, as it affect¬ 
ed the order and dignity of their proceedings. 
A trial had lately taken place in a court of law, 
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namely, the case of the King against Merceron,. 
in which the short-hand writer of the house had " 
■been examined, rejative to the practice of the 
house in its committees, and to what passed in 
them. In all former cases, application had been 
made either to the house, or to the speaker, for 
permission to examine their witnesses. This 
had occurred in an instance where Mr. Gurney, 
the present short-hand writer, was examined. 
He found, however, upon communication with 
that gentleman, that he was not till now aware 
of the existence of this necessary form, the 
parties in the preceding case having made the 
application to the house without his knowledge. 
This explanation certainly accounted for the 
irregularity; but it should be understood that 
the necessity of a permission, which applied 
to the production of the journals, extended to 
all evidence taken before that house or its com¬ 
mittees. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bathurst said, that he would move a re¬ 
solution of privilege to-morrow. 

Settlement of the Poor Bill.] Mr. 5. 
Bourne moved the order of the day for the 
further consideration of the report on this hill, 
for the purpose of postponing it. The order 
being read, the hon. member moved, that the 
report be taken into further consideration on 
this day three months.—Ordered. 
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Monday , May 26. 

Building of Churches Bill.] This bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

Bank Restriciton Bill.] The Earl of. 
Liverpool lose to move the commitment of this 
bill. He said, he had already had several op¬ 
portunities of stating the grounds on which he 
considered this measure necessary. He had, in 
particular, very recently had an opportunity of 
stating his views, when the noble earl opposite 
moved for a committee, to inquire into the state, 
of the coin and paper-currency of the country. 
Having had those opportunities, it would not 
be necessary for him to enter into detail on the 
present occasion ; still, however, it might be 
desirable that he should give a short statement 
of" the reasons on yhich he supported the bill, 
before he made the motion for going into the 
committee, and he would rely on the indulgence 
of their lordships, if it should be necessai y for 
him to give any further explanation in the course 
of the discussion. He had aheady stated, that 
delay in the resumption of cash-payments did 
not arise in want of" preparation by the Bank, 
in any tiling connected with our domestic situa¬ 
tion or ordinary foreign relations; but it was 
matter of notoriety that there were depending 
in France, tiansactions of a financial nature, 
which must necessarily have a great influence 
on the circulation ofthis and every other coup- 
try in Europe. Their loidships were aware, 
that a financial operation, which toqk place last 
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year, had produced a very unfavourable effect 
on our exchanges. That, however, would have 
been easily got over, had it not been connected 
with the prospect of other financial measures, 
which were in contemplation for the present 
year. Their lordships knew that the engage¬ 
ments into which France had entered were 
partly financial, partly political. Under these en¬ 
gagements an arrangement had lately been made 
between the French government and the allied 
powers for payment of the contributions fixed 
in 1815, and the discharge of the claims of pri- 
vate individuals in foreign countries. The ob¬ 
ject which the French government had in view 
by thisanangement was, to pay off the whole of 
the claims in the course of thiee years, instead 
of five, the time originally fixed—that is to say, 
to anticipate the payments of the 4th and 5th 
years. In consequence of the stipulations enter¬ 
ed into under thisanangement, the government 
of France would find it necessary to raise more 
than no, 000,000 steiling within a veiy limited 
period. Now, when theii lordships iccoliected 
the effect which had been produced on the ex¬ 
changes last year, by a far moie inconsiderable 
operation, what must they expect to be the con¬ 
sequence of so large .. demand as this ? It was 
certainly dcsiiable that the exchanges should 
be favourable at the moment the Hank resumed 
payments in cash ; and, though in an oidinaiy 
state of things it was not difficult to lestore the 
exchanges to an advantageous state, it would 
not be advisable that the act should expire just 
at the moment when they happened to be un¬ 
favourable. But if the feeling existed, that the 
resumption of cash-payments would be impro¬ 
per at such a time, how much more strongly 
ought it to be felt when the unfavourable state 
of the exchanges did not aiise out of any cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the ordinary trans¬ 
actions of commerce, but out of a financial 
operation of the nature and magnitude of that 
to which he had referred ? A noble marquis 
opposite had on a former occasion assei ted that 
foreign loans never could form a ground for 
such a measure as the present; and instanced 
the effect of the loans made in Holland and in 
this country. With what the noble marquis 
had slated on the subject of these loans, he was 
ready on general piinciples to agree; and if the 
present measure applied to ordinary circum¬ 
stances, would give him the full benefit of his 
argument. But had the transaction which he 
had desciibed, growing out of an arrangement 
for the payment of military contiibutions to the 
powers which had occupied France, and claims 
of individual's on the government of that country, 
arising during a revolution of twenty-seven 
years, the nature and character of an ordinary 
loan ? Could such an uncommon and extensive 
financial operation be compared to any loans 
ever made by foreign powers, either in London 
o* Amsterdam? The question for their lordships 
to consider was, whether, acquainted as they 
were with the existence of that operation, and 
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with the effects it must have, of, he would say, 
might have, they would choose to pass the 
present bill, or expose the country to the risk 
which would arise from its rejection? Were the 
risk much less than he thought it was, he cer¬ 
tainly, for one, would not be bold enough to 
allow the act to expire without submitting to 
their lordships a proposition for its renewal. 

He knew it had been stated, that his argument 
on this subject was fallacious. It was stated, 
that the remittances occasioned by any loan 
made in this country would always be paid in 
goods, lie would not enter into any argument 
on this poiut. The remittances would doubt- 
less be made in the way most consistent with 
the interest of the individuals concerned. {Hear, 
hear.) Goods would be exported when the ex¬ 
changes were favourable: but it was only to a 
limited extent that this could be expected to 
take place under such extraoi dinary circum¬ 
stances. It was certain that a great aitificial 
drain could not be made on a country without 
its injurious influence being felt. It was there¬ 
fore quite unnecessary to discuss this topic. It 
had also been asserted, that the difficulty ex- 
1 peiicnced in the resumption of cash-payments 
was owing to the great advances made by the 
Bank to tire government. The same thing had 
been stated to have been the case of the original 
suspension. There had been considerable autho- 
lities for that opinion, but the idea was unfound¬ 
ed. The advances made to government had 
not, he was convinced, occasioned the fiist 
suspension ; and he was equally confident that 
the present advances were not the cause of the 
continuance of the measure. But, if it were 
true that the Bank was in an unfavourable situa¬ 
tion in that respect, that would be a reason for 
giving farther time, and would afford an addi¬ 
tional argument for the present bill. Govern¬ 
ment were in the course of paying up the 
advances ; and they were already repaid to a 
greater extent than they had been in 1797. If, 
therefore, any persons really thought that the 
whole difficulty lay in advances made to govern¬ 
ment by the Bank, they ought to support this 
bill, in order to give time to government to 
complete the measures which had been adopted 
for reducing them. His lordship concluded by 
moving that the house resolve itself into a com¬ 
mittee on the bill. 

Lord Grenville expressed the greatest disap¬ 
pointment at the statement he had just heard 
from the noble earl. He was one of those who 
had given entire credit to the grounds on which 
it bad before been proposed to continue the 
Bank restriction for two years longer. He 
should be trespassing too much on their lord- 
ships’ time, it he were to tread back the past 
history of that unfortunate transaction. Even 
at the commencement of the last war, he 
thotight it a matter of great impolicy to acquire, 
not a facility of supplying the wants of the coun¬ 
try, but to burthen it with a dreadful difficulty, 
to which its resource* could not be equal but by V 
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the greatest sacrifices. Satisfied as he was then, 
andconfirmed as be was now, that there never had 
been a more fatal measure than the commencing 
and continuing of the suspension of cash-pay¬ 
ments, he looked with the greatest anxiety to 
the time when we should be again free from that 
clog. He had always been far from thinking 
that the six months which had been promised, 
or that one year after the conclusion of the war, 
would be too long a period for the resumption 
of those payments. But if he felt or stated 
fewer objections at the time the continuation of 
the restrictions for two years was proposed, it 
was because he confidently believed that parlia¬ 
ment had given the country a sacred pledge, 
which nothing but the most urgent necessity, 
such as a general failure of the Bank at least, 
could tempt them to relinquish—a pledge which 
he deemed so inviolable, that nothing but insuper¬ 
able difficulties should induce them to renew the 
restriction. Not only on account of the public, 
but on account of the Bank itself, it was high 
time that the truth should be known. It was 
not fitting to go on with what was called restric¬ 
tion and restraint, if that restraint were in truth 
no other than indulgence granted to the Bank 
( hear ) for the purpose of paying their creditors 
in depreciated paper. (Hear.) That, in effect, 
was the privilege that was given to the Bank ; 
and when the noble earl talked of danger to the 
Bank, he should also have some consideration 
for the ends of distributive justice, and the dic¬ 
tates of common honesty, and consider what 
was due to creditors whose debts were paid in 
paper sunk five per cent, below the value that it 
represented. Before the house passed a mcasui c 
of that importance, they should clearly know 
how the matter stood—whether it were an in¬ 
dulgence to the Bank proprietors, under the 
name of a restraint, or a measure affecting them 
against their wishes, and calculated for the public 
welfare alone. Whatever name was given to the 
transaction, it was admitted that it was not disa¬ 
greeable to the Bank in the first instance, though 
doubts were now thrown out, that that body did 
not any longer acquiesce in it. It was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to inquire, whether, in a gieat 
commeicial nation like this there could exist 
any giounds for compelling the Bank to defeat 
die claims of its creditors. However, if itweie 
really true that this measure was against the 
wishes of the Bank, we should have something 
more than a mere negative. If a proposal of 
the same desci iption were made by government 
on behalf of die great banking-houses in Lon¬ 
don ; if it were stated that the house of Hope, 
of Drummond, or of Child were likely to be dis¬ 
tressed in attempting to pay their creditors, and 
that therefore it was expedient to pass a law 
enacting that they should be restrained from 
doing so, was there one of them that would not 
come forward and remonstrate, not only as to 
the injustice of such a measure with respect to 
their creditors, but its oppression with regard to 
themselves ? Would they not say, that to com- 
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pel such injustice would not only be against 
their feelings, but destructive of their credit; 
that it was only by the opinion entertained of 
their ability to satisfy the claims of their cre¬ 
ditors, that they had risen to the degree of opu¬ 
lence which they at present enjoyed; that to 
destroy their responsibility was to destroy their 
solvency, and alter the very essence of their 
commercial establishments ? But in whatever 
light the Bank of England might view these 
transactions, whether as a restraint to which 
they were willing to submit, or, as was some¬ 
times insinuated, as measures in which they 
unwillingly acquiesced, the great interest to 
which parliament was bound to look, was that 
of the country, and looking at that, he never 
could be induced to give his consent to such 
a measure, even for the shortest period, on 
reasons so problematical as those which the 
noble earl had urged. At the commence¬ 
ment of this system we had been told that the 
existence of the country depended upon its 
adoption, though it was then admitted that 
the resumption of cash-payments would be an 
operation of great delicacy. It was now con¬ 
tended, that this was not the period for such a 
resumption, and that we ought to look to a 
time when it might be more convenient. This, 
however, was not a question of convenience: 
the measure could be justified only by im¬ 
perious necessity. All men agreed, whether prac¬ 
tical or scientific, that a metallic cuirencywas 
the only proper basis of circulation. With this 
principle admitted, they were now called upon 
to substitute paper in its place, knowing that 
paper must continually vary at the will or 
caprice of the Bank, and according to their 
views of profit. They were required to give 
to that body an absolute control over the pro¬ 
perty of every man in the kingdom. Was this 
mere theoiy, or did they exercise the power as 
he had described it ? They issued paper at one 
period until it was depreciated to the extent of 
25 per cent, below the currency it represented ; 
so that no man received his rent without suffer¬ 
ing a loss of 25 per cent., or more. At that 
period when landlords felt the mockery of being 
paid 75 per cent, only on the amount of their 
rent, when the state creditor lost one-fourth of 
his dividend, and creditots as much of their 
debt, how did government meet the calamity 
which affected all classes of society? By enact¬ 
ing a law, which made that depreciated currency 
a legal tender, imitating thereby the worst con¬ 
duct of the worst government that had ever dis¬ 
graced tire country. In this might be seen the 
error of surrendering the management of our 
currency to a class of men, who adapted their 
issues rather to promote their own gain, than to 
supply the wants of the country. That such was 
the case was clear, from the fact that, in the 
face of all this depreciation, the issues of the 
Bank had doubled, if not trebled, in amount. 
In all this he meant no imputation on the Bank. 
The objects of the Banking company were 
jPt 
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grossly misunderstood, when it was said that 
they were to consider the interests of the public. 
They were no other than the directors of a mer¬ 
cantile concern, who were bound to do as well 
as they could for themselves and that concei n, 
and it was for parliament to take care ne quid 
detriment's capiat respvhlica. But this duty nad 
been shifted from parliament to the directors of 
the Bank. The histoi y of this transaction was 
one of the grossest breaches of trust that ever 
had disgraced the history of a nation, and had 
placed us in a situation of unparalleled difficulty 
and danger. After making eveiv allowance 
for the enormous expense of the last year of 
the war ( 120 , 000 , 000 /.), for the distress and 
dearth that attended the first year of peace, for 
the extent to which the exchanges were affected, 
and all other operating causes,'"he was confident 
that the principal cause, the sine qua non of all 
our late calamities, arose from the extensive 
issue of Bank paper, and the luin consequent on 
the depreciation of that issue. To that, more 
than to any other cause, must thousands in every 
rank of life, in the highest circles of commercial 
and agricultural enterprise, and the lowest 
sphere of laboiious eainings, attribute the suffer¬ 
ings they had so grievously experienced. The 
principal cause of all this, he lepeated, was the 
suspension of cash-payments, the over-issue 
of Bank paper, and the depreciation conse¬ 
quent on that ovci-issue. When the circu¬ 
lation of this country was in a healthy state, it 
consisted of coin, of Bank paper, and of counti y 
paper. It was an inevitable consequence that 
the over-issue of Bank paper should cause an 
over-issue of country paper; and it was in evi¬ 
dence befoie the committee that made inquiries 
on this subject, that whenever the Bank paper 
increased as one, the country paper increased as 
three. When the Bank paper became a legal 
tender, the country bankeis could not be called 
on to pay in coin, because there was none to be 
had, but they paid in Bank of England paper, 
and if that had been confined within any limits, 
it would have been some restraint on the in¬ 
creased circulation of the counti y banks. But 
the former having increased to an enormous 
amount, there was nothing that could affix any 
bounds to the circulation of paper money, and 
the ruinous extension of credit. Out of this 
arose also the enormous losses sustained in con¬ 
sequence of forgery, which, though not so great 
on the country banks, had caused an unprece¬ 
dented amount of Joss and crime in the case of 
the Bank of England. The forgeries, indeed, 
on the Bank of England had increased to a 
fiightful degree ; and even if the bill before the 
house could produce a hundredfold more benefit 
than the noble earl anticipated from it, if the 
actual dangers were a hundred times greater 
than he appiehended, those benefits and those 
dangers would be light and trivial, compared 
with the mass of misery occasioned by the cir¬ 
culation of paper which entrapped thousands 
into the commission of crime. It was the duty 
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of a wise legislature not merely to punish, but 
to prevent the commission of crimes; and 
therefore, on this consideration alone, the re¬ 
sumption of cash-payments was of paramount 
importance. Besides this, the Bank paper 
having Jed to an inundation of country paper, 
that had happened, which had happened in all 
countries where paper was made a legal tender 
—the pr ices of all commodities were raised, the 
value of all property was disturbed, and specu¬ 
lation was carried to an inordinate height. 
These had been the consequences of the Missis¬ 
sippi scheme, of the South Sea bubble, of the 
plantation paper-money, and of the French as¬ 
signats. The Bank continued its issues till the 
country bankers failed on all sides for sums in 
which they never could have been debtors ex¬ 
cept through the medium of that paper currency 
that was forced on the country: they had failed 
in this manner to the ruin of the poor and indus¬ 
trious, of the great commercial speculator, and 
of the agriculture of the country: all of these 
had been unable to meet the demand for making 
good their engagements, through the convulsion 
attending the banking system. The next step 
was that which could not be wondered at. Other 
country bankers were obliged to control their 
issues and narrow their accommodation ; they 
were obliged to call in payments, for which the 
demand came wholly unexpected; and una¬ 
voidable failures ensued. At this time the Bank 
called in its paper, thereby reducing the amount 
of country paper, and causing calamity which 
no other country could have endured without 
entire desti uction. This was the state of things 
produced by the system he had described, and 
after which, as the noble earl had informed 
the house (a melancholy truth indeed), the Bank 
might have safely resumed payment in the 
course of last year. If there were any who felt 
like him (Lord Grenville), how must they be 
disappointed at being told, that the very level of 
exchanges, so much required by the other side 
of the house, did then exist: and there was no 
circumstance of deeper regret than that the 
Bank did not avail itself of that crisis: he 
said the Bank, because, though it was incumbent 
on the government to provide for the necessi¬ 
ties of the country, yet, for two years, the go¬ 
vernment had abdicated that power, and in the 
very preamble of the former bill, said, that they 
gave the Bank those two years to take such mea¬ 
sures as they might deem advisable for the 
public advantage, to prepare for the resumption 
of cash-payments. But were their lordships in 
the result satislied with the exercise of this dis¬ 
cretion ? It was greatly to be regretted, now 
they were again called on to renew this per¬ 
nicious system, that they were not allowed to 
examine what measure the Bank had taken to 
ensure the lesumption of payments; because, 
if he'were to trust to mere repoit, they intend¬ 
ed, instead of preparing for payment, to throw 
such difficulties in the way of government as to 
deter it from proposing any such measure. Now 
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if the Bank wished to create any such diffi¬ 
culties, they could not do it better than by 
creating a difference between gold and paper, 
making gold dealer and paper cheaper; nor 
could they adopt more effectual means for 
this latter purpose than by drawing from 
the continent from 25 to 30 per cent, of their 
circulation. If you draw from any market 
a commodity to the amount of one-fourth of its 
quantity, that commodity must become immedi¬ 
ately dearer, and this was what had actually 
happened. Persons who were really desirous 
of resuming payment, would take care that 
their paper should increase in value: and how 
would they do this? By contracting their cir¬ 
culation. The Bank knew very well that by an 
excessive issue they had depreciated the value 
of their paper; they knew, therefore, that by 
limiting the issue they might again, in some 
measure, restore its value. Instead of this, they 
had actually increased their issues two millions 
sterling. lie did not ask the Bank to confess 
their error of 1811, but he asked them, when 
they had seen that an issue of 29 millions had 
decreased the value of their notes, whether the 
means to increase their value was not to reduce 
the circulation. The error would be more 
striking if their loidships called to mind the 
state or the other paper circulation of the coun- 
ti y. It was notorious, that while the Bank had 
been thus increasing its issues, it had been doing 
so at a time when the country banks were be¬ 
ginning to revive from the distress which they 
had so deeply experienced. The circumstances 
to which he had adveited greatly increased his 
repugnance to commit any thing further to the 
Bank of England, without instituting the strictest 
inquiry. Their lordships should recollect, that 
this was not a concern of the Bank, but of the 
nation; every man in the country, from the 
highest to the lowest, was more deeply inter¬ 
ested in it than in any other question that had of 
late years come before parliament. He was well 
convinced that one of the greatest difficulties 
with which this kingdom had to encounter in 
its late contest with France, was occasioned by 
the measure of Bank restriction, which had pro¬ 
duced that disastrous state of the circulation so 
frequently admitted and lamented; and had it 
pleased Providence to continue the war but a 
single year longer, he apprehended that the 
country must have .submitted to the yoke 
of the enemy; not that it had not physical 
force to resist him, but in consequence of its 
crippled resources and depreciated currency, 
it must have, given up the contest. The pre¬ 
tence now urged for a farther suspension had 
never been heard of—because foreign princes 
were raising loans in their own countries, the 
renewal of cash-payments in this was to be far¬ 
ther suspended. He denied that the late loan in 
France of fifteen millions had produced the ef¬ 
fect attributed to it by the noble earl: neither 
the raising of that sum, nor indeed of any sum 
in the present year, could hare had the effect of 
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altering the exchanges, or of raising the price 
of gold, at least to the extent asserted ; for it 
was notorious and obvious to the most super¬ 
ficial, that where payments were to be made by 
one country to another, they were made in that 
commodity which it best suited the interest of 
the country paying to send. This point re¬ 
quired no argument, since experience proved 
that the payments from this country had been 
made in cloth or other manufactures, or in the 
produce of her colonies. The proportion paid 
in gold was so small, that it could have no effect 
on the coin required for circulation. Under all 
the evils arising from this protracted system, he 
had hoped that parliament would now have 
stepped forward to compel the Bank to do that 
which was absolutely necessary to a whole¬ 
some state of circulation. It it had done so at 
an earlier period, no part of the remittances 
from this country would have been made in gold, 
which now gave a profit of five per cent, above 
other articles, but in articles of trade and com¬ 
merce that would have added to the wealth of 
the nation, instead of draining and impoverish¬ 
ing it. The mistake out of doors, that the loan/ 
to France was to be made in specie, and not in 
goods, was too gross for the noble earl to fall 
into, but his argument shewed that he was in 
reality biassed by it: and therefore the moment 
the mistake was exposed, his argument fell to 
the ground. If cash-payments were not to be 
resumed, if the bill now before the house were 
only the prelude to others, if gold were not to be 
the chief circulation in 1819, but the paper sys¬ 
tem was to be continued in isso and 1821, and 
so on indefinitely, he entreated the house to 
reflect upon the consequences. Every landlord 
would feel the effects of it in his rents, every 
merchant in his remittances, and every trades¬ 
man in his receipts; every man who had money 
in the funds, and who went to obtain his divi¬ 
dend, would annually be paid by the Bank five 
per cent, less than was his real due. It was but 
a short time ago that the burthened subjects of 
the kingdom were relieved from the income-tax; 
that was a national impost, and while it was ne¬ 
cessary it was paid cheerfully; but \frould the 
country submit in future to pay five percent., 
not as an income-tax, but in a different form; 
not to the State, but to the Bank ? Such was, 
in truth, the effect of measures like that be¬ 
fore the house: it gave to the Bank the 
power, as it were, of putting a pump into the 
estate of every man, and pumping out just as 
much as it was thought convenient. Now it 
was at the rate of 5 per cent., but if the issues 
of the Bank were augmented, in a short time it 
might be 10 per cent., or even more: the profits 
of the Bank, and the losses of the people, were 
equally unlimited by any provision which the 
legislature had yet adopted. This was a state 
of things not to be endured. Though he was 
willing and happy to live under the dominion of 
the king and of the pailiament, he co*uld not 
consent l>y this noxious law to be placed under 
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the control of the Bank of England. It was 
worthy of rcm.ii k also, that as the measure was 
now framed, and as it had existed since 1797, 
even if the dilectors should themselves wish (a 
supposition certainly not very pi obable) to put 
an end to this injut ious system, they had not 
the power to do so. There was, besides, no 
clause to prevent an excessive issue of paper, 
whiclr might soon involve the labouring and in¬ 
dustrious classes in the same ruin and distress 
which they had experienced about two years 
ago.—lie had thus endeavoured to shew the 
consequences of pei severing in this paper cur¬ 
rency: on the one hand, he could discover no 
beneiit that would aiise from it; and, on the 
other, he saw nothing but mischief and ultimate 
destruction to the finances of tire counti y. The 
evils were so many, that he would not enumerate 
them; and so great, that his Majesty’s ministers 
did not dare to look them in the lacc. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Tail of Harrowby contended, that his 
noble friend had begged tire question in tire most 
material points to which he had adverted in the 
course of his speech. In the fust place, he had 
asseited that the act of restriction of 1797 was one 
of the most fatal measures that had ever been 
adopted by the legislature: he had founded a 
great part of his aigument upon this point, which 
he had taken for granted, forgetting that th • mat¬ 
ter had frequently come under discussion in the 
house, and that it nad been decided over and ovei 
again to be a measure that it was not only right to 
adopt in 17.97, but which it had been wise to 
renew at several pciiods since. He (Loid Har- 
rowby) was one of a great maju> ity who held,that 
without the Bank restiiction this country could 
never have attained the eminence it had acquit ed; 
without it, it never could have leached that 
height of mercantile prosperity which had made 
it the envy of the woild; nor could it have effec¬ 
tually resisted the attempts of the great despoiler 
of nations. Although the proposition in 1797 was 
received with some astonishment, not to say dis¬ 
may, that feeling soon abated ; and, afterwards, 
experience convinced even those who had been 
most alarmed, that without its aid (heat Britain 
could not have maintained her rank among na¬ 
tions for a single year. Another point which 
the noble baron had taken for granted was, that 
the bill now before the house was int.ocl’iced at 
the instance, if not at the solicitation of the 
Bank; the contrary was the fact; the Bank had 
interfered in no way regarding it, and although 
the monied pait of the nation were united in 
their opinion as to its necessity, yet the Bank 
directors had made no representations to minis¬ 
ters upon the subject. Of course he did not 
mean to say that they at all objected to a mea¬ 
sure that would be for the benefit of those whom 
they represented; but they had taken no part 
in the affair, and had naturally shewn some re¬ 
luctance to stand forwaid to be subjected to the 
calumnies, not to call it abuse, to which now 
they were daily exposed. It was not his bu- 
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siness to pronounce a panegyric upon the direc¬ 
tors, but he would take this opportunity of 
stating, that their views were liberal and dis¬ 
interested, and that, although they had the in¬ 
terests of the proprietors in view, they did 
not forget those of the country. His lord- 
ship then entered into a detail of some dates 
and figures, in order to shew that his noble 
friend had been mistaken and misrepresented by 
the noble baron. He insisted that, coupling the 
amount of the issue of paper now, with the 
amount of gold in circulation in 1797, according 
to the statements of the late carl of Liverpool, 
theic was no reason for asserting that the quan¬ 
tity of paper now forming a part of the circu¬ 
lating medium was excessive : and with regard 
to tlic advance in price of various commodities, 
it was not fail to contend that it was owing 
entirely to the Bank restriction, when so 
many concurrent causes might be shewn, and 
amom r them the great increase in the amount 
of taxation. The noble baton had complained, 
that neither in the bill of 1797, nor in any sub¬ 
sequent enactments, had any provision been in¬ 
ti oduccd to limit the amount of bank-notes in 
circulation: but surely public opinion, and the 
conti ol of parliament, if called for, were suffi¬ 
cient for that purpose; and by those the circu¬ 
lation was not only more effectually, but more 
beneficially limited than by the interposition of 
legislative authority.—It was not correct to as¬ 
sert, that the Bank had persevered in its is¬ 
sues, in defiance of public opinion; a tew able 
speeches might have been pronounced in parlia¬ 
ment, a few"learned pamphlets might have been 
published, but those speeches and those pamph¬ 
lets were not public opinion : they were the opi¬ 
nions of a few individuals, but they were far 
from being the sense of the great body of the 
nation. To those who urged that cash-pav- 
ments should be immediately resumed, he would 
observe, that the inconveniences of delay were 
much less than the inconveniences that might 
result from a sudden and violent change: the 
piccise moment must be chosen, and that was 
a matter of" no slight difficulty or danger. If at 
too early a date an artificial circulation were 
abandoned, the consequence might be, that it 
would be found necessary to return to it, 
and the result of such a proceeding must be 
highly injurious. In the mean time, notwith¬ 
standing What had been thrown out, there could 
be no doubt of the solvency of the Bank, even 
to four times the amount of its issues. The 
constitution itself was not more firm and stable 
than the credit of the Bank of England. The 
argument respecting forgeries had been greatly 
overcharged. Daring the last fifteen years the 
average number of executions had not exceeded 
thirteen in each year. During the same period 
every other species of crime had increased much 
more; some three-fold, four-fold, five-fold, and 
some even six-fbld. It was, therefore, incorrect 
to say that human misery had been increased 
the restriction of cash-pnynients. At the same 
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time, the Bank had dojoe every thing in its power 
to resume cash-payments; but it was necessary, 
for reasons in which the Bank had no interest, 
to continue the restrictions for a further period. 
A foreign loan of an ordinary amount and in 
ordinary circumstances woula not justify the 
measure; but never before was there an instance 
of such a loan as France required at die present 
period. France had first required a loan of 15 
millions, and then another loan of 30 millions. 
It had been argued, that if gold should be by 
the operation of the loan cariicd out of the 
country, it would increase the ability of the 
country which might receive it to purchase our 
manufactures. But by draining this country of 
its gold, it would increase the price of our ma¬ 
nufactures, and thus the ability of other coun¬ 
tries, instead of being increased, would be di¬ 
minished. Besides, in commercial transactions 
with foreign countries, long credit was required, 
and the immediate pressure could not therefore 
be relieved by the distant return of trade. With 
respect to France in particular, the commercial 
laws of the two nations were such as to prevent 
any return to this country for commodities ex¬ 
ported. It had been asked whether any evil 
could be specified such as was now appiehcndcd. 
But how had SO or 40 millions of the cuirent 
gold of the country disappeaied ? lie had been 
informed by some of the Bank directors, that, in 
1814, 6,000,000/. of Fnglish gold had been 
melted down at the mint in Paris. The sup¬ 
porters of the bill were asked, when would the 
proper time come for resuming cash-payments i 
The only proper moment, in his opinion, to 
remove the restrictions would be when no per¬ 
son in the country could perceive their removal. 
The water should be level on both sides when 
the flood-gate was opened, otherwise it would 
rush -with such violence as to shut the gate 
again.—For these ieason3 he felt it his duty to 
support the motion. 

The Marquis of Lansdo<wne said, he would 
not, at that late hour, and after such long 
speeches, enter at length into the question: but 
he could not omit the opportunity of protesting 
against the principle on which this measure was 
founded. Throughout the whole of his speech, 
the noble earl who had just sat down, had been 
begging the question of his noble friend’s argu¬ 
ment. He had, on the one hand, included 
among the advantages of the restriction, that it 
enabled the government to carry on the war; 
and had excluded, on the other hand, the enor¬ 
mous increase of debt, arising from the great 
increase of prices. {Hear, hear, hear.) It nad, 
in fact, increased the prices at a double, triple, 
ratio during the war; and was consequently the 
source of all the accumulated pressure which the 
country had already felt, and .which it had still 
to support. The whole commerce, the whole 
agriculture, the whole energy and industry of 
the country felt the weight of the evil of that 
system which was now proposed to be conti¬ 
nued. It had been argued, that no depreciation 
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had Liken place: if not, it was for the sup¬ 
porters of the bill to say what reason prevented 
the resumption of cash-payments after the ge¬ 
neral pacification of Europe. The only reason 
which they had to allege was, the French loan. 
No loan had, at any former period, been charged 
with such consequences. The noble lord at the 
head of the treasury had asserted, that the loan 
would be paid in gold, and was all to go out 
of this country. He could affirm, on the autho¬ 
rity of those who negotiated the loan, that but 
a binall part of it would be remitted from this 
country. The credit of Britain had been ne¬ 
cessary for raising it, but the greatest part 
of it would be raised in France itself, and 
other countries of Europe. But even though 
it were to proceed entirely fiom this coun¬ 
try, it did not follow that it must be made 
altogether in the precious metals. If an in¬ 
dividual in this country were to enter into 
a contract for supplying an army abroad 
with biead, or with aims, did it follow that he 
must take out of this country all the Hour that 
was to make the bread, or all the iron from 
which the aims were to be manufactured ? Hu 
would do that, or not, according as it would 
be to his advantage. If the high price of gold 
made the purchase of manufactures easy, would 
not the increase purchase of manufactures dimi¬ 
nish tire price of gold ? the one would always 
be found to coirect the other. The experience 
of all former transactions of this kind had con- 
fiirncd and illustrated this principle. The no¬ 
ble earl had stated, that in 1814 and in 1816, 
the price of gold had increased, while the issue 
of bank-notes had increased. But in those years 
country bank paper had been withdrawn from 
circulation, which had formerly constituted a 
much gi eater proportion of the paper currency 
than Bank of England notes. At no period had 
the price of gold continued for any time to de¬ 
crease. In 1785 it had fallen, but it was only for 
a short time, in consequence of a quantity of gold 
bought in Portugal. The present system was 
dangerous, as it enabled a private corporation to 
control the value of every man’s property in the 
country. The noble call had said,that public opi¬ 
nion was a sufficient collective to make the Bank 
directois do their duty. But how had they per¬ 
formed their duty under this corrective ? The 
paper currency, which in 1797 was only 
10,000,000/., was, in the last half of the year 
1817, 99,000,000/. Was it to public opinion, 
which had been thus ineffectual, that the re¬ 
sources and revenue of the country could be 
trusted ? During the last year public opinion 
had been more loudly declared for the re¬ 
sumption of cash-payments than at any former 
period; and yet, from the beginning of 1816 
to the end of 1817, the Bank had increased its 
issues 3 millions. Let not their lordships, there¬ 
fore, be told, that public opinion was an ade¬ 
quate corrective. The noble earl, in mentioning 
the subject of forgeries, had omitted:the true 
evidence of the increase of this dreadful evil— 
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the amount of prosecutions. Prosecutions had 
increased to such an extent, as to alarm the 
cftjintry, and to alarm the government so much, 
that the Bank had not resolution to prosecute in 
all cases to conviction. The solicitor of the 
Bank was left to determine whether they should 
prosecute for the major or for the minor offence. 
While no fixed standard was assigned to regu¬ 
late our currency, the whole financial system 
was at the mercy of the Bank. It had been said 
that the directors were not desirous of this 
measure; but they had not petitioned against it, 
and since they had profited by the restriction, 
he could not believe that its continuance was dis¬ 
agreeable to tlr.m. 

Earl Bathurst said, that if the Bank were now 
to resume cash-payments and issue gold, it must 
diminish its issue of paper in proportion. The 
consequence would be, that the gold would be 
taken out of the country and the paper circula¬ 
tion contracted at the same time. Such a state 
of things must pioduce the most serious injury 
to commerce. lie should not delay their loid- 
ships longer, but give his support to the mea¬ 
sure, from a conviction that the opposite line of 
policy would be attended with the greatest in- 
conveniencics. 

The Earl of Lauderdale urged several argu¬ 
ments against the bill (See the Protest of the 
noble earl at the end of the debate), and con¬ 
cluded with observing that he should, in the 
committee, propose a clause to limit the restric¬ 
tion to six weeks after the next meeting of par¬ 
liament. 

Lord King declared, that he was decidedly 
hostile to the measure. He did not believe that 
a foreign loan would injure the Bank, if cash 
payments were resumed. The Bank had for¬ 
merly regulated their issues by the price of gold, 
and afterwards by the demand for discounts; 
but now no rule existed by which they were 
governed. He wished to bring them back to the 
first rule he had mentioned. If this bill were 
suffered to pass, he was afraid that arguments 
would never be wanting to prolong the resti ic- 
tion ad infinitum. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in reply, stated, that 
die continuance of trie restriction was not an 
indulgence claimed by the Bank. They had 
long ago declared, that they were ready to re¬ 
sume their payments in specie. He was con¬ 
vinced, that the restriction had not checked 
commerce or agriculture, and that, without it, 
we could not have made such immense efforts 
in the war. But, nevertheless, he was anxious 
j.o put an end to die restriction as speedily as 
possible, and for this reason—the tendency of 
an inconvertible paper currency was to create 
fictitious wealth, bubbles which, by their buist- 
ing, produced great inconvenience and loss to 
the people. He admitted, that the report of 
the bullion committee was a valuable document; 
but it had stated, that the country paper was 
regulated by the circulation of the Bank, which 
#vas not the case. 
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The house having resolved itself into a com* 
mittee, 

The Earl of Lauderdale proposed as an amend¬ 
ment, that, instead of the 5th July, 1819, the 
restriction should expire in six weeks after the 
commencement of the next session of parlia¬ 
ment. 

The committee divided:— 

Contents, 9—Not Contents, 22. 

The bill dien went through the committee. 

Protest against the Bill.) The follow¬ 
ing protest was entered on the journals by the 
Earl of Lauderdale , against the second reading 
of the bill: 

“ Dissentient, 

1. Because this bill for continuing the restric¬ 
tion of payments in cash on demand, for ano¬ 
ther year, has been introduced and supported 
on the ground, that the raising of foreign loans 
would drain this country of its coin; an opinion 
founded on gross misconception and ignorance 
of the subject; for the metallic currency of no 
country can be exhausted, except by the sub¬ 
stitution of a paper currency, not payable in 
cash on demand, which is unfortunately the very 
system it is the object of this bill, at least for a 
time, to establish. 

To such a degree does the ignorance of those 
who have argued the necessity of this bill, on 
the probability of great foreign remittances, ap¬ 
pear to me to extend, that it seems to have es¬ 
caped their observation, that capital may be 
conveyed from one country to another in the 
shape of goods as well as of bullion; and that 
the former is the mode in which the great bulk 
of foreign remittances must be made; for the 
moment the exchange becomes unfavourable by 
the forced exportation of a small quantity of 
coin, it must give such encouragement to the 
exportation of commodities, ana such discou¬ 
ragement to the importation of them, that, 
whilst it is impossible, consistent with the in¬ 
terest of the merchant, to import commodities 
equivalent to the goods exported, it must be his 
interest to make every necessary remittance in 
goods rather than in coin. 

It is, in truth, folly to imagine, that the ex¬ 
portation of coin or bullion, as a means of 
restoring the balance of payments, when de¬ 
ranged by a foreign loan, or any other source 
of necessary remittance, can be long persevered 
in, either by this or any other country : for, on 
the supposition that those who have engaged to 
make remittances will consult their own inte¬ 
rests, the quantity of coin that can at any time 
be withdrawn from the circulation of a country 
to effect this object is small indeed; as must be 
obvious to those who reflect, that as soon as any 
portion of the gold or silver coin is exportea, 
the value of that which remains must increase, 
or, in other words, the value of all the commo¬ 
dities, must diminish; which, of course, will 
present to the contractor for a foreign loan a 
state of things that renders the exportation of 
goods a more advantageous means of fulfilling 
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his engagements than the exportation of coin or 
builion. 

It is true that the foreign market may be 
glutted with those goods, at the price at which 
the merchant can afford to sell them, and that 
bullion may again become a source of less ex¬ 
pensive remittance: but the moment a little 
more gold is exported, a further reduction of 
the price of commodities must ensue, which 
cannot fail once more to create an efficient de¬ 
mand for our manufactures, and to render the 
exportation of gold the least profitable means of 
conveying capital abroad. 

Thus, therefore, before any country can be 
drained of its gold, by the necessity of remit¬ 
ting capital, in consequence of foreign loans, 
there must be a proportional demand for, and 
exportation of, its commodities; and as gold 
and commodities must become alternately the 
least expensive means of remittance, so it can¬ 
not be exhausted of its coin, without supposing 
that it is possible that it should be exhausted of 
all the goods of its growth and produce, 

2 d. Because this doctrine, sound in theory, 
is supported both by authority and experience. 

From the authonty of Mr. Winthorp, when 
examined before the Ii ish Exchange Committee, 
we learn, that it is impossible to drain any coun¬ 
try of so much of its coin as is necessary to 
carry on its traffic, unless by the establishment 
of banks, and the issue of the paper of such 
banks, made to answer as a substitute for 
coin. 

And from experience we know, that at a time 
when great foreign remittances were forced, both 
by the existence of the Austrian loan, and large 
subsidies we had agreed to pay to German 
princes, betwixt the years 1794 and 1797, little 
more than 1,250,000/. in specie was remitted 
by Mr. Boyd, the agent for the imperial loan; 
whilst it appears by the report of the House of 
Lords on the Bank of England, 1797, that the 
exports to Germany alone, in the years 1795 
ana 1796, amounted to eight millions annually, 
when in time of peace they did not amount to 
moiethan 1,900,000/. Indeed, eight millions, 
the value of the goods annually exported to 
Germany at that time, exceeded, by at least 
2,600,000/., the value of the exportation of com¬ 
modities, in time of peace, to France, Flanders, 
Holland, and Germany combined, leaving no 
doubt that such an increase of demand could 
alone arise from the circumstances of the en¬ 
gagements which the country had formed, to 
fiend capital abroad. 

sd. Because the probability of great and ex¬ 
tensive foreign loans, to be filled by the capita¬ 
lists of this country, which gives to parliament 
reason to apprehend the necessity or large fo¬ 
reign remittances, far from forming a ground for 
arguing that the restriction of payments in cash 
ought to be extended, forms a solid ground for 
maintaining, that the welfare of the State more 
than ever requires that it should immediately be 
done away. 
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For, as these remittances maybe made either 
in goods or in bullion, procured by die me lting 
of our coin, it is apparent that, as the taking 
off the restriction must create a home demand 
for our coin, it would encourage the remittances 
being made in goods, to the great benefit of our 
manufacturers; whilst the continuance of the 
restriction, by annihilating all demand for our 
gold coin, must encourage the remittances being 
made in gold, to the great injury of our manu¬ 
facturers. 
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Tuesday , May 26. 

Mock Auctions.] Mr. Alderman Atkins 
presented the Report of the Select Committee 
appointed to take into consideration the laws 
relating to Auctions.—It was ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 

Rock Salt Duties Bill.] Mr. Calcraft 
brought in a bill “ to repeal the duty upon 
Rock Salt delivered for feeding or mixing with 
the food of cattle, and imposing another duty, 
and making other provisions, in lieu thereof.”— 
Read a first time. 

Finance.] Mr. J. Smith seeing the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in his place, begged to 
put a few questions to him upon a subject very 
interesting to the public in general, as very mis¬ 
chievous reports were in daily circulation with 
the avowed object of depressing the public cre¬ 
dit. The first question was, whether he intended 
to raise any money by loan or otherwise in the 
course of the coming year. The second ques¬ 
tion was, whether it were intended to pay off 
the s, 000 ,000 of exchequer-bills which were 
borrowed, free of interest, from the Bank! The 
other point upon which he wished to have some 
information was respecting the payment of the 
6,000,000/. to the Bank. It was of great con¬ 
sequence that the public should have the best 
information on this subject, because many peo¬ 
ple strangely supposed that if the Bank received 
6,000,000/. from the government, the amount 
of the circulation of bank-notes would be di¬ 
minished in that ratio. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated his 
astonishment at the first question which had been 
put to him by the member for Nottingham; for 
so large a sum in exchequer-bills had been 
funded this year, as to render it very improba¬ 
ble indeed that cither a loan or funding would 
be resorted to next year. In answer to the se¬ 
cond question, he was in treaty with the Bank, 
and he had no doubt but that the sum of three 
millions would remain in the Bank as a low to 
government at a low interest. In answer to the 
third question, the six millions would be paid 
to the Bank at the periods most convenient to 
the government. It was absurd to suppose ^hat 
the amount of notes in circulation would depend 
upon payments by government to the Bunk. 

6 
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The Bank had the control over it* own issues, 
and it would, no doubt, supply the public, as 
usual, liberally, and he had reason to know that 
this was their intention. 

Mr. Tierney observed, with regard to the 
three millions of exchequer-bills, that as notice 
had been given for payment, an interest of 4 per 
cent, would become payable, unless an arrange¬ 
ment were intermediate! v made by the govern¬ 
ment and the Bank; and unless die government 
paid the a, 000 , 000 /. before the end of die year, 
it was idle to talk of the issues of the Bank being 
lessened, or the restriction upon cash-payments 
being ever taken off. 

Tne Chancellor of the Exchequer explained, 
that with regard to the 3,000,000an arrange¬ 
ment was actually in progiess; and that, upon 
tljp other part of the subject, he had already 
stated that government had made its arrange¬ 
ments with a view to a gradual payment of the 
6 , 000 , 000 /. 

Property-Tax Returns.] Mr. Lushington 
brought up a Statement of the measures which 
had been taken for the destiuction of Kooks”and 
Papers ordered on the loth March.—It was or¬ 
dered to lie on the table and tB be printed. 

Laxd-Tax Assessment.] On the motion of 
Mr. Brougham, an account was ordered forth¬ 
with “ of any Orders which have been issued 
by the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
treasury, or the commissioners for taxes, re¬ 
garding the land tax assessment, within the last 
three months.” 

Privilege of Parliament.] Mr. Ba¬ 
thurst, in pursuance of the notice which he had 
given yesterday, rose and moved the following 
resolutions; I. “ That all witnesses examined be¬ 
fore this house, or any committee thereof, aie 
entitled to the protection of this house, in re¬ 
spect of any tiling tliat may be said by them in 
their evidence.” 2. “ That no clerk or officer of 
this house, or short-hand writer employed to 
take minutes of evidence before this house, or 
any committee thereof, do give evidence else¬ 
where in respect of any proceedings or exami¬ 
nation had at the bar or before any committee 
of this house without the special leave of the 
house.” 

These resolutions were agreed to, nem'me 
contradicente. 

Northern Circuit.] Mr. M. A. Taylor 
rose and moved, that the report of the select 
committee, appointed to inquiie into the admi¬ 
nistration of justice upon the northern ciicuit, 
be read. (See page 1569.) This being done, 
the hon. member observed, that no man was 
more thoroughly convinced of the excellence of 
our laws than himself, when they were ad¬ 
ministered ; but that administration, however 
pure, could not be effectual, unless the judges 
received some assistance in the execution of their 
afduous duties. He had had communication 
with several of the judges upon this subject j 
and Mr. Baron Wood, who had authorized him 
to use his name, declared that he had been 
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obliged to leave the circuit before the business 
was naif performed. The apprehension of any 
danger from effecting a change in the piesent 
system was perfectly idle. No danger or incon¬ 
venience had resulted to Scotland from the 
change which had been made in the constitution 
of its courts for the administration of justice. 
In that country, the principal court had been 
divided into two chambeis, and a new jury 
court established with the happiest effects. 
Had the people of England less right to require 
that a remedy should be applied to the defec¬ 
tive system of their cout ts ? The judges found 
that, with all their diligence, it was impossible 
to get tlnough the business assigned to them. 
The court of King’s Bench had not been able, 
during the last term, to hear all the motions foi 
new trials from die noitliern circuit, although it 
sat on the last day until twelve o’clock at night. 
The parties in those cases must in the mean 
time be at a less how to proceed, and the sum¬ 
mer circuit was approaching. It was well 
known that the term business could not be com¬ 
pleted in due foim, and that the judges were 
obliged to sit at Serjeants’-inn, where, by a 
fiction, they constituted a court—a court which 
heard, but could not determine. For his own 
part, he was not satisfied with this mode of ad¬ 
ministering justice. It ought to be adminis¬ 
tered, not in a corner, before a thin bar and a. 
few bystanders, but in a full court, before a lull 
and enlightened bar, at stated periods, and m 
the view of the public at large. The consti¬ 
tution regarded the judges but as men, and 
the best control over them was, the publicity 
of their opinions and decisions. {Hear, hear, 
hear.) It might be matter of consideration 
whether any or the judges of the court of King’s 
Bench could be spared for the additional cir¬ 
cuit, or whether it might be necessary to add 
to their number. If two additional commis¬ 
sioners were appointed, he should suggest the 
necessity of clothing them with the judicial dig¬ 
nity in all its circumstances ; for although ser¬ 
geants, who were frequently employed in dis¬ 
charging; an arrear of cases, might be, and pro¬ 
bably always were, fully competent to the task, 
their decisions were not received with the same 
satisfaction as those of men who had not only a 
higher rank and station to give them authority, 
but who were known to be abstracted from all 
party feelings or interests which might create a 
prejudice in their minds. Let the house con¬ 
sider now what was the attendance which the 
judges gave at the Old Bailey, where they tried 
most of the capital felonies, and where the ses¬ 
sions lasted frequently 14 or 15 days. No ap¬ 
pointments would secure confidence or respect 
which should not place the new commissioners 
on an equality of rank and dignity with the rest 
of the judges. A barrister might be appointed, 
if the crown should think proper to execute a 
commission of gaol delivery, though not of 
assize or Nisi Prius ; but would bis judgments 
command respect, or be listened to with yene- 
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ration ? The hon. member, after observing, that 
the report of the committee had lain on the 
table nearly a month, which had afforded 
ample time for its consideration, and that the 
opinion of the judges, of the most eminent 
counsel, and of the people in general in the 
northern counties, was decidedly with him, 
concluded by moving, “ that an humble ad¬ 
dress be presented to his loyal highness the 
Prince Regent, representing to his royal high¬ 
ness, that this house having taken into their 
consideration the report of the select committee 
on the administration of justice upon the northern 
circuit, humbly request that his royal highness 
will be graciously pleased to adopt such mea¬ 
sures as snail give to the counties of Westmor¬ 
land, Cumbenand, Durham, and Northumber¬ 
land, and the town and county of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, the benelit of a general gaol de¬ 
livery, and a commission of assize and Nisi 
Prius twice in each year; and to assure his 
royal highness that this house will make good 
any expense attending the same.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, he did not mean to 
oppose the general principle of the hon. mem¬ 
ber’s motion. He admitted the existence of the 
evil, but the most effectual mode of redressing 
an evil was often a matter of difficult considera¬ 
tion, and the bouse would feel itself bound to 
sec its way through the embarrassments which 
might occur before they adopted any decisive 
measures. He hoped that the hon. gentleman 
would consent to withdraw his motion, on the 
assurance that his Majesty’s ministers would 
satisfy themselves as early as possible with re¬ 
gal d to the most practicable and efficacious re¬ 
medy that could be applied. 

Mr. Brougham recommended to his hon. 
friend the expediency of withdrawing his mo¬ 
tion upon the understanding held out by the 
noble lord. It was much too late to legislate 

* It is extraordinary that the evils arising out of 
the present system of administering justice in the 
northern counties, should have been suffered to exist 
*=o long. They were fully exposed, many years ago, 
in a valuable aud highly interesting woik, which has 
been generally ascribed to that eminent lawyer, John 
I.ce, Em). —“ ( )ne capital defect m the administration 
<i( our laws, which most immediately calls for redress, 
is the great length of time which is suffered to elapse 
lit twicn the crunc and the punishment. Ill no part 
i»f England, hut the county of Middlesex, are theie 
more than two assizes held in every year, and those 
at such unequal distances, that a inan who is the 
object of a prosecution may lie eight months in prison 
before he is brought to a trial. This grievance is 
si ill greater in the four northern counties, for they 
have but one assize in a twelve-month ; and in the 
town of Hull (incredible as it may appear) the assizes 
are seldom held more frequently than once in the 
three years. I have been informed by a gentleman j 
who goes the northern circuit, that at the last assizes 
held at Hull, a man was convicted of some offence, 
for which the judge said he should never have pu¬ 
nished him with more than six months imprisonment; 
and this poor wretch had lain two years in jail before 
he was brought to trial. An instance as striking, 
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upon so serious a subject, for an address would 
have all the effect of a legislative proceeding 
without any of its advantages. The house of 
lords, as the supreme court of justice, was, per¬ 
haps, that branch of the legislature with which 
all reforms of the judicial system most properly 
originated. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor replied. He observed 
that he had been formerly told that the house 
should wait till the facts had been stated; the 
facts had now come, and he was now desired 
to waif, till some other opportunity should occur. 
Did the noble lord, and the hon. and learned 
gentleman recollect, that if they adjourned this 
question, the next circuit would be left exposed 
to the same evils and inconveniences, the same 
denial of justice ? If the noble lord would give 
a plain assent to the principles that had been 
laid down, he was willing to withdraw his mo¬ 
tion ; but if no such assent were given, he 
should, in the next session, if he had then the 
honour of a seat in that house, be left just where 
he was. He never could assent to any propo¬ 
sition that did not give to the four northern 
counties the same benefit of Nisi Prius as the 
other counties enjoyed. (Hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh said, that his Majesty’s 
ministers would pay eveiy attention to the 
subject, but it was impossible that they could 
then pledge themselves to any particular mea¬ 
sure. 

Sir C. Mordaunt, Mr. IV. Smith , and Mr. 
Harvey, severally insisted on the necessity of 
altering the present system, and supported the 
principle of the motion. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor then rose, and said, that 
in consequence of the representation of the noble 
lord, that his Majesty’s ministers would devote 
their attention to the subject, he had no objection 
to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was then withdrawn*. 

though of a different kind, of the evils resulting from 
this delay of justice, is mentioned by Mr. Howard. 
(State of Prisons, page 15.) One Peaeock, a mur¬ 
derer, was kept a prisoner in Kingston jail almost 
three yems bifore he could be tried ; in the mean time 
the piincip.il witness against him died, and he wjs 
neeessauly acquitted. The consequence of execut¬ 
ing the scutense so long after the commission of the 
crime has been well observed by the Maiqms of 
Beccaiia to be that of rendering the example of the 
punishment nearly useless. When the sentence is 
executed, the crime has been long forgotten. The 
spectators seem to contemplate not the punishment 
of a ciiminal, but merely the death of an indivi¬ 
dual ; and the sentiments with which they go nwray 
impressed are, not of the justice of the lawr, and the 
danger of violating it, but of compassion to a fellow- 
creature to whose sufferings they have been wit¬ 
nesses. But there is another, and surely a much 
more important reason why the trial of a prisoper 
ought to follow much sooner after the perpetration 
of the crime, namely, that it is always possible that 
the trial may manifest his innocence.” Observations 
on Madan’s “ Thoughts on Executive Justices” 
ISmo, 1186, pp. 109, icc.” 

At the last assizes for the county of Cumberland, 
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Lotteries Bill.] The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer moved the third reading of this bill. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, that undeterred by the 
want of success which his opposition to this 
measure had experienced, he now rose to state, 
that his objection to it remained wholly un¬ 
changed. He was ashamed of it in every re¬ 
spect ; it was a most shabby and dishonourable 
plan for cheating the people out of their money. 
He was really surprised, when he considered: 
the acts in which the right hon. gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was often en¬ 
gaged, that he should not only give his sup¬ 
port to, but insist on the adoption of a system 
so base and disgraceful. What! could the 
right hon. gentleman, who, on one day, was 
tire builder ol churches; on another, was a 
friend to the education of the poor; on a third, 
recommending the distribution of bibles ; and, 
on a fourth, supporting the plan of saving 
banks; could he be the patron of a system 
which went to undermine the morals of the 
people ? He lamented to say that this was the 
fact. But if the right hon. gentlemen were dis¬ 
posed to sacrifice public morals for the paltry 
gain of 200 , 000 /., he was not inclined to agree 
with him. He abhorred and detested such dis¬ 
honourable and fraudulent practices, and he 
would continue to oppose them as long as he 
had a scat in that house. With that view he 
should move, “ that the bill be read a third time 
this day three months.” 

Mr. Parnell said, that nothing had given him 
so much pain during the short time he had sat 
in that house, as to see how much great ques¬ 
tions of morality and policy had been sacrificed 
to profit. (Hear.) But the present sacrifice was 
of a more degrading character, as it surrendered 
those great principles to a paltry financial pro¬ 
fit of 250,000/. Future ages, recording faith¬ 
fully the events of the present day, would place 
such actions in a proper light. When the right 
hon. gentleman, yielding to the fate that awaits 
us all, should sink into the silent tomb, this epi¬ 
taph, if not engraven on his monument, would 
form a most appropriate inscription for it.— 

Here lies the Right lion. Nicholas Vansittart, 
Once Chancellor of the Exchequer: 

The Ration of Bible Societies; 

The Builder of Churches: 

A Friend to the F.dueation of the Poor, 

An Encourager of Saving Banks, 

And a Supporter of Lotteries ! 

Mr. Morland expressed a strong disapproba¬ 
tion of the measure. If his Majesty’s ministers 

(August 1818,) Mr. Justice Bay ley was obliged to 
leave Carlisle, with several causes untried, in order 
to proceed to Appleby, in Westmorland. He pro¬ 
posed to Mr. Scailett, and several other gentlemen 
of the bar, to return to Carlisle from Lancaster; but 
that, they said, was out of the question—they could 
do no such tiling.—A meeting of solicitors took place 
Ht the Bush-inn, in Carlisle, at which were present 
several residing in that city, and nearly all from the 
other parts of the county. It was agreed, that a 
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said that we should be slow in tampering with 
the revenue of the country, his answer was, 
that ministers should not tamper with the morals 
of the people. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lockhart wished to know on what 
grounds that house could enact capital punish¬ 
ments, when they were passing laws which in¬ 
vited the people to perpetrate crimes ? (Hear, 
hear.) He could not consent to this measure 
on any grounds of revenue whatever. Con¬ 
sidering the abominable effects which this sys¬ 
tem was calculated to produce, he was satisfied 
that there was no impost that could be im¬ 
posed which the people of England would not 
prefer to it. 

Mr. Alderman Wood was of opinion, that no 
fault could be found with the keepers of regular 
offices. Many frauds and impositions, how¬ 
ever, were practised, and great and extensive 
evils arose from the system of insurances. Some 
offices belonging to the latter description of 
persons had been entered, and the books taken 
away, by which it appeared, on inspection, that 
clerks in banking-houses, clerks in the customs, 
and in other public departments, had entered 
their names as insurers from i /. to 10/. In ex¬ 
posing such evils to the house, he would not 
hesitate to mention names. One of the offices 
to which he alluded, was discovered in New- 
gate-street, and another in Cove nt- garden, 
where he entered and found all that he had 
stated. In one of those places, a gentleman 
who held a high office in the Long-room in the 
Custom-house was the person who took the 
insurances. The hon. member concluded with 
saying, he hoped the right hon. gentleman 
would at last find, that suen an immoral system 
as this would not be tolerated by the people. 

Mr. Lyttelton, after what had fallen from the 
worthy alderman, begged to trouble the house 
with «i vei y few woids. As the worthy aider- 
man had spoken in praise of the licensed lot¬ 
tery-office keepers, he must now say a word in 
their dispraise. In doing so, he acted from the 
very best information on the subject, and the 
unbiassed conviction of his mind. He would 
| say, then, that they were the last people in this 
country, next to hangmen and informers, on 
whom he would bestow any panegyric. He 
considered them to be f raudulent and criminal 
men, and he would add, that no persons could 
earn their money in a moie dirty manner. (Hear, 
hear.) They practised the most shameful and 
disgracef ul f rauds on the public by their schemes 
and puffs, by which they hoped to entrap the 

deputation should wait upon the Grand Jury, to 
express to them their opinion, that the assiz.es ought 
to be held in that county twice a-year. A deputa¬ 
tion accordingly waited upon the Grand Jury, who, 
after considering the subject, unanimously came to 
a resolution in favour of a spi ing assize.—The Grand 
Juries of Northumberland and Durham, at the late 
assizi s held in those counties, came to similar re¬ 
solutions. 
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ignorant, and, he regretted to say, they too often 
succeeded. It would be well, however, for all 
persons to know, that, in small prizes, the 
chances were four and a half to one against the 
miserable adventurer, and in the higher prizes 
they were 2000 to one against him. And yet 
people suffered themselves to be taken in by 
these “ respectable persons,” the lottery office- 
keepers, as the worthy alderman haa called 
them. He trusted that the eyes of the public 
would be opened at last to such fraudulent and 
disgraceful ptactices. 

Mr. Alderman Wood, in explanation, said, 
that he had only spoken in praise of licensed 
lottery office-keepers, because he did not be¬ 
lieve that they were engaged in any illegal in¬ 
surances. He by no means meant to support 
the system of lotteries. (Hear, hear .) 

The question was then put, “ that the bill be 
now read a third time/’—The house divided:— 
Ayes, 40—Noes, 14. 

The bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Encouragement of Partnerships (Ire¬ 
land) Bill.] This bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, May 27 . 

Partnerships in Ireland Bill.] This bill 
was brought from the Commons, and read a first 
time. 

Bank Restriction Bill.] The Earl of 
Shaftesbury moved the third reading of this bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved that the pre¬ 
amble should be altered to the following effect: 
“ Whereas the affairs of the Bank, in conse¬ 
quence of its advances to government, have 
been placed in such a situation as would render 
it expedient, if not necessary, for parliament to 
continue the restriction act beyond the 5th day 
of July next, on which day it was enacted that 
cash payments should be resumed : and whereas 
the mint regulations were so altered and ar¬ 
ranged by the 56th Geo. III. c. 68, as to make 
it impossible that gold should remain in circula¬ 
tion, though by the said act, gold is declared to 
be the only legal tender of payments beyond 
the sum of 40 j. Be it therefore enacted, &c.” 

This preamble was negatived, without a divi¬ 
sion. 

Lord Holland then moved a proviso, to put an 
end to the operation of the act, in the event of 
gold falling to 3/. 17 s. (id. an ounce. 

This proviso was also negatived. 

The Earl of Lauderdale next moved the fol¬ 
lowing proviso:—“ Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, that the restriction on cash pay¬ 
ments shall continue till the 56th of the king, 
chapter 68, entitled ‘ An Act to provide for a 
new Silver Coinage, and to regulate the Cur¬ 
rency of the Gold and Silver Coin of the 
Realm,’ be repealed, or until the said act is al¬ 
tered or amended to the effect that our gold 
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coin, or our silver coin, shall, one or other 
of them, be exclusively declared a legal tender 
of payment ; or that the relative value of our 
coin in these two metals shall, as far as may be, 
be so adjusted, that the denominative value of 
each shall bear the same proportion to the in¬ 
trinsic value of the pure metal respectively con¬ 
tained in each.” 

This proviso was negatived, and the bill was 
then passed. 

Protest against the Bill.] The Earl of 
Lauderdale entered the following Protest on the 
journals, against the rejection or his clauses; 

“ Dissentient, 

l. “ Because it appears to me that no reduc¬ 
tion of the advances to government, on the part 
of the Bank of England, or any other arrange¬ 
ment of its affairs, however prudent and well 
calculated to secure its being qualified to pay in 
cash on demand, could, if the restriction was 
done away, enable that establishment to fulfil its 
engagements for any length of time, without 
enormous loss to the proprietors; unless the act 
of the 56th Geo. III. cap. 68, entitled, an Act 
to provide for a new Silver Coinage, and to re¬ 
gulate the Currency of the Gold and Silver 
Coin of this Realm, is altered or repealed. 

“ By that act gold coin is declared to be the 
only legal tender of payment for any sum ex¬ 
ceeding 40 s., and the proportion betwixt the 
value of our gold and silver coin is altered from 
15,059 to 1, which is nearly the present relative 
value of gold to silver bullion in the market of 
Europe, to 14,121 to 1, making a difference of 
5/. 18/. or nearly 6 per cent, in the relative in¬ 
trinsic value of our gold and silver coin. 

“ Under this arrangement, it is evidently im¬ 
possible that gold can continue to circulate in 
this country; for, unless there was a gold price 
and a silver price for all commodities, gold coin 
can only have the same avail in making pur¬ 
chases as silver coin—that is, it would have 6 
per cent, less of efficacy in the purchase of 
commodities in these his Majesty’s dominions 
than in the rest of Europe, a difference more 
than sufficient to force its being exported the 
moment it is issued from the Bank. 

“ The Bank, therefore, must be subjected to 
a great loss from a constant demand for gold, 
whilst it continued to issue its paper; a demand 
not naturally arising from the state of the cir¬ 
culation, but inevitably resulting from the profit 
afforded by the exportation or gold; and this 
loss must bie the more formidable, as, under the 
present system of our paper circulation, the 
Bank of England is liable to provide gold, not 
only for its own notes, but, through its own 
notes, if they are allowed to remain in circula¬ 
tion, for all the paper issued by the private 
bankers throughout the kingdom. 

2dly. “ Because, though the profits the Bank 
has acquired since the restriction have been, to 
the great injury of the community, large beyond 
example, yet these profits would, without bene¬ 
fit to the community, be exhausted, if they conti- 
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nued their paper in circulation under the 56 Geo. 
III. cap. 68 ; as it is impossible that any capital 
could continue to sustain the operation of' pur¬ 
chasing gold at the price it would infallibly hold 
in the market, when measn ed by our stiver coin, 
and paying it away at the rate of s/. 17a. 10 
per ounce, to peisons who could alone realize 
the profit which its comparative intrinsic value 
secures by exporting it; for that act provides, 
under severe penalties, that “ no person shall 
by any means, device, shift, or contrivance 
whatsoever, receive or pay for any gold coin 
lawfully cunent, within the united kingdom of 
Great Bi itain and Ireland, any more or less in 
value, benefit, pi ofit, or advantage, than the true 
lawful value which such gold coin doth or shall 
by its denomination import; nor shall utter or 
receive any piece or pieces of gold coin of this 
realm at any greater or higher rate or value, nor 
at any less or lower late or value, than the same 
sliali be current for in payment, ..ccoiding to 
the rates and values declared and set upon them 
pursuant to law.” 

sdly. “ Because, as I cannot help regarding 
the declarations made in the course of the de¬ 
bate on this subject, that eveiy thing had been 
done on the pait of the government and of the 
Bank to qualify it to resume payments in cash 
on demand, as tending to deceive pailiament, 
whilst the 56th of the king, cap. 68, remains in 
force ; so, I cannot concur in passing an act for 
the resumption of cash payments on the 5th of 
July, isiy, or at any other definite period, 
without reference to the alteiation or repeal of 
that law ; for I should feel myself by such con¬ 
duct a paity to a gioss deceit, which parliament 
will practise on the people of this country, by 
passing an act which seems to assume the pos¬ 
sibility that the Bank may, without min to the 
establishment, resume and continue its ancient 
salutaiy practice of paying in cash on demand, 
w'hilst the provisions of that act are in force.” 

(Signed) LAUDERDALE. 

Poor Laws Amendment Bum.J The Bail 
of Shaftesbury brought up the leport of this 
bill. 

'1 he Earl of Carnarvon suggested, that the 
clause which related to the meeting of select 
vestries should be so amended as to compel their 
meeting once a fortnight. 

Earl Gros-venor objected to the clause which 
enabled the parish to rate the owners of cei tain 
houses instead of the occupiers. He disap¬ 
proved altogether of the principle on which 
this clause pioceeded. The evil complained of, 
and which had given rise to the introduction of 
the clause, was partial and confined to great 
towns. Why, then, legislate for the whole 
country, with a view to correct an inconve¬ 
nience experienced only in particular spots ? In 
many cases much injustice would arise from the 
execution of this bill; for owners who might be 
absent would be rated, and could not avail 
themselves of the right of appealing against the 
charge. He trusted that the noble and learned 
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lords, who had agreed with him in his objections 
to this clause in the committee, would support 
him in a motion for rejecting it. He should not 
object to the bill, if it were corrected as to til'3 
point. This, and the other bill relative to pa¬ 
rish vestries, had come before their lordships in 
consequence of the inquiry instituted in another 
place. It had been expected by many, that 
something more extensive would have resulted 
from that investigation; but when he consi¬ 
dered the difficulties with which the subject of 
the poor laws was surrounded, lie was surprised 
that so much had been done. 

The Lor.I Chancellor thought that the really 
objectionable part of the clause might lx: 
amended. As to the absence of the owners 
of houses, he did not consider that an objec¬ 
tion of much importance, as it might be ex¬ 
pected that their stewaids would be in tin- 
way, eithei to pay the rate charged, or appeal 
against it. 

Lord Rede'.dale considered the clause vt-i y 
objection >ble. Eiom the manner in which it 
was worded, those who made the rate would 
have it in theii power to ctiaige some, and 
exempt others, as they pleased, which might Lad 
to much injustice. The clause would also have 
a very serious effect on the cottages of tin- 
country, as it applied to houses the lent of 
which was bom 4/. to go/. The rent of -l/. 
would include most cottages, and as they weie 
at present maintained bv the ovvneis of land, 
without any view to piofir, the operation of this 
clause would cither cause their destiuction, oj 
make them fall into the hands of persons who 
would raise the u-nts. It had been said in tin- 
committee, that much inconvenience was ex¬ 
perienced at Bnminghnm, by the rates not being 
recoveiable, in consequence of the mode of 
letting out low rented houses. It was therefou 
thought advisable to make the owners subject 
to the rate rather than the occupiers. But il 
Birmingham, or any other place, were in tins 
situation, let a bill be purposed applicable to 
the particular case. This would lx- the proper 
course, and not that now pioposed, which was 
hostile to good policy and the general spiiit of 
our legislation. Nothing could be more mis¬ 
chievous than any measure tending either to the 
destiuction of cottages, or to raise their rents. 
A foreign gentleman, a native of Switzerland, 
had assuied him, that the distuibances which 
some years ago took place in that country, weie 
entirely owing to a change of evstem, by which 
the cottages no longer lemained in the hands of 
the land-owners, who were natuially disposed 
to pay consideration to the comfort of the peo¬ 
ple on their estates; but h?d become, by lease 
or otherwise, the property of persona who made 
a large profit by letting them. He should be 
afraid, if this bill passed, that the cottages in 
England would soon be in the 6amc situation. 
In towns, the operation of the act would he at¬ 
tended with another evil, to which he had al¬ 
ready alluded; for as the clause gave the power 
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of rating any houses of the particular rent men- 
tioned, it would be left to the pleasure of those 
who imposed the rate to say on what houses it 
should fall. It was easy to conceive how, under 
this clause, by the system of management 
which often prevailed in parishes, it might be 
contrived to charge some particular houses and 
exempt others. He would therefore propose, 
that the word all should be substituted for any, 
if the clause were adopted; but he hoped it 
would not pass without some amendment to re¬ 
move the other objection. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought the objections 
of the noble and learned lord, and the noble 
earl opposite, deserving of consideiation, and, 
in particular, that which related to the rent of 
houses. If 4/. should not be found high 
enough to remove the apprehension which the 
noble and learned lord entei tained of the opera¬ 
tion of the clause, he had no objection to in¬ 
crease the rent to any sum which would be con¬ 
sidered sufficient to form an exception for all 
cottages. The operation of the clause, with 
icspect to great towns, he thought beneficial; 
but if that advantage could not be obtained 
without including cottages, he would rather 
give up the clause altogether. He was of opinion, 
however, that the clause might be so framed as 
to except cottages. With regard to the prin¬ 
ciple of the clause, he did not consider the ob¬ 
jections which had been made to it as altogether 
well founded. On that subject the argument 
might be, and indeed had been, turned the other 
way. Only last year an application was made 
from the town of Birmingham for a measure of 
this kind, and a bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons; but it was then objected 
that a particular law ought not to be made for a 
single town ; that if the change were desirable, 
it ought to be made general. On this ground 
the measure was lost, and he could not but say 
that there was weight in the argument by which 
the question was so decided. The clause under 
consideration, he thought, might be made so as 
to cover cottages; anti, with that modification, 
it would be to him unobjectionable. 

Lord Redesdale said, that increasing the rent 
would not answer the purpose. It would be 
necessary to limit the clause to towns containing 
a ceitain number of inhabitants. 

Tire Earl of Lauderdale agreed, that to amend 
the clause in the way which the First Lord of 
the Treasury had proposed, would render it nu¬ 
gatory with respect to great towns. It would 
be necessary to alter it in some other way, if 
their lordships did not prefer omitting it alto¬ 
gether. 

Lord Holland also thought that limiting the 
clause to great towns would be the best way of 
amending it; but even when so amended, the 
principal objection of legislating generally, in 
order to remove a partial inconvenience, would 
still remain. 

Earl Grosvenor thought that, as the clause 
was objectionable on so many grounds, it would 
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be better to get rid of it altogether. He should 
therefore move that it be omitted. 

After a conversation of some length, it was 
agreed that Lord Redesdale should move his 
amendments before the question was put on the 
omission of the clause. The noble and learned 
lord felt, however, considerable difficulty in 
framing a proviso which should confine the 
clause to towns. He could not determine the 
amount of population which ought to form a 
rule for the limitation. He therefore only moved 
that the word all be substituted for any, which 
was agreed to. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that though he con¬ 
sidered the clause still objectionable, he would 
vote for it, thus amended, in the expectation 
that it would be farther corrected by a proviso, 
which might be introduced on the third reading. 

Earl Grosvenor, however, persisted in his mo¬ 
tion, and their lordships divided on the question 
“ that this clause do stand part of the bill.’* 
Contents, 22—Non-contents, 6. 

Parish Vestries Bill.] The report ofthis 
bill was brought up. 

Alien Bill.] This bill was read a second 
time, on the understanding, that its principle 
should be discussed in a committee. 

Rewards on Conviction Bill.] On the 
motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, this bill 
was read a second time. 

Education of the Poor Bill.] The Ear! 
of Rosslyn, in moving the second reading of this 
bill, said, that it was not necessary for him to 
expatiate on the advantages of education to all 
classes of society, as lie believed that those ad¬ 
vantages were now generally acknowledged, 
and that the prevailing prejudices on the subject 
had all died away. Iiis lordship pointed out 
the benefits which Scotland had derived from 
the blessings of education, and contrasted them 
with the disadvantages that England and Ireland 
cxpeiienced from the want of it. Into what¬ 
ever country Scotchmen emigrated, they had 
always succeeded in improving and humanizing 
that country, as well as in deriving emolument 
from the exercise of their own talents and ac¬ 
quirements. The number of Scotch beggars 
was not above one in a hundred compared with 
the Irish ; and yet the funds for the support of 
education in Scotland were exceedingly small: 
but they were well managed, and no abuses ex¬ 
isted : whereas, in England, abuses had prevailed 
in the administration of charitable funds from 
the earliest period, down to the present moment. 
The noble earl then referred to various ancient ' 
and modern acts of parliament, the preambles 
of which distinctly acknowledged the existence 
of these abuses, and the necessity of finding a 
remedy. He referred also to the various com¬ 
missions that had issued at different times, but 
the powers of which being insufficient, they 
had all failed in the accomplishment of their 
object. The existence of the abuses being thus 
proved beyond a doubt, the only question that 
remained was, as to the sort of remedy that 
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should be adopted. The provisions of Mr. 
Gilbert’s act had been found wholly inefficient. 
The 52d of Geo. III. c. 101. though well meant, 
had only enabled parties to attempt redress by 
commencing a chancery suit; and to say nothing 
of the unavoidable delay and expenses of such 
9 proceeding, who was there that, with no hope 
of reward, or even of indemnity, would enter 
on such a course for the sake of the poor ? A 
commission then, armed with the requisite 
powers by parliament, was the only mode by 
which any check could be imposed on the ex¬ 
istence and increase of these abuses. When he 
considered that, within the last 50 years, the 
poor-rates had increased from 700,000/.to nearly 
8 , 000 , 000 /., he thought it highly proper that 
an inquiry into the state of all charitable funds 
for the relief of the poor should be made at the 
same time. Those charities were the property 
of the public; and it was too absurd to say, 
that any private interests could be affected or 
should dc considered in their examination. His 
lordship then detailed the chief provisions of 
the bill. They were for the appointment of 14 
commissioners, six of whom were to have no 
salaries, and all of them to be appointed by the 
crown, which would, he hoped, in a case of 
such importance, use due discretion in making 
the appointment. The commission was to be 
armed with power to examine on oath, and to 
call for papers, persons, and records. His loi d- 
ship then concluded by moving, that the bill 
should be read a second time. After the general 
approbation with which the measure had been 
received, and the expectations it had excited, 
he thought that any opposition to it could not 
but be discreditable, and attract ill-will on their 
lordships’ house. 

The bill was read a second time. On the 
motion, that it be committed, 

The Lord-Chancellor said, that with as strong 
a sense of the existence of abuses as any man 
could entertain, and he hoped with as much re¬ 
probation of them*, he could not help thinking 
that this bill would be much more detrimental 
to the interests of charities than any mode of 
proceeding that could be devised, and therefore 
felt bound to give it his decided negative. With 
respect to the 52d of die king, an act which 
was certainly well meant, it gave a summary 
application to the Court of Chancery, by way 
of petition. lie begged to state, that the late 
master of the rolls, (Sir William Grant) and 
himself, had applied themselves in every way 
to redress the evils that were pointed out to 
them, as far as was consistent with the rules of 

* In 13 Ves. 530, the Lord Chancellor is reported 
to have said, “ It is absolutely rreessaiy, that it 
should be perfectly nderstood, that Chaiity Estates 
all over the Kingdi m arc dealt with in a inannei 
most grossly inipro 1 ident; amounting to the most 
direct Bleach of Tri 

f The Court of Chancery will not interfere with 
thetnanagement of Chai idea except in cases of direct 
breach of trust It will take i:o cognizance whatever 
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distributive justice s but, in the end, they found 
so many difficulties in the application of the 
act, that in their opinion, ana that of almost 
every gentleman at the bar, who had been in 
any way concerned, they could do nothing else 
but desist. Where, indeed, it was clear who 
was the trustee, and who was the cestui que trust, 
there was no great difficulty; but they were all 
obliged to agree that they were unable to adjust 
any thing under the limited powers of that act, 
where the parties concerned could not be very 
clearly ascertained f. He thought the present 
measure, however, objectionable on many 
grounds. If the legislature did not protect to 
the utmost all honorary trustees, in the cxecu- _ 
tion of their trusts—if they were to be exposed 
to suspicious and vexatious inquiries into all the 
details of their duty—not one honourable man 
would be found in the kingdom to take upon 
himself the responsibility of a chaiitable trust. 
There were in this country numerous and 
splendid charities,founded by munificent donors, 
with which courts of justice ought to have no¬ 
thing to do,— cujus est dare ejtts est di spine re ; 
and such charities ought only to be under the 
domestkum forum of the visitoi s nominated by 
the founders. Unless it were proved that the 
visitors abused their trust, he would resist to 
the utmost all legislative interference with their 
duties. He should be glad to know wlieic was 
the power of parliament to ir.teipose between 
the negligent schoolmasters and their scholars, 
even supposing they were negligent; but the 
fact was, that a foolish fashion prevailed of send¬ 
ing boys, by dozens, to private seminaries, so 
that the endowed grammar-schools in country 
towns were deserted, and the deficiency of pupils 
was unfairly attributed to the misconduct of 
masters. One great difficulty he felt with le¬ 
gat'd to the bill was, that although it piovided 
that reports were to be laid before both houses 
of parliament, and even before the thione, it did 
not give the most distant hint what future steps 
ought to be taken, or how the trustees of any 
charitable institution who misconducted them¬ 
selves were to be brought to justice. The 4ooo/. 
set apart in the bill would not pay the expenses 
of one-fortieth part of the inquiries that must 
be instituted; for there was scarcely a parish in 
the kingdom that had not some charitable estab¬ 
lishment or other. The important trusts were 
generally gratuitously discharged, and if a more 
temperate measure than this were not provided, 
no man would in future take upon himself such 
arduous and hazardous duties. The corpora¬ 
tion of the city of London, and all the com- 

of any other neglect or misconduct on the part of 
the tiustecs. (See ‘2 Ves. and Rcame a , 138.) Rut 
even of cases of diiect tirraeh of trust, it affords 
most inadequate means of inquiry; and the facts 
disclosed iti the note, page 1715, respecting the parish 
officers of Yeovil, are quite sufficient to deter any 
person fiom entering into tlut court from a sense of 
public duty. 
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panies forming it, were trustees for charitable 
purposes to an immense extent, and it became 
the house to be very careful how it interfered 
with the discharge of their functions. He ad¬ 
mitted that the law upon this subject required 
amendment, but the alteration now proposed 
was most injudicious ; there was nothing in the 
nature of a charity that was not within the cog¬ 
nizance of these commissioners; even the 
national schools would be subject to them, and 
to-morrow the Archbishop of Canterbury him¬ 
self might be summoned before them to give 
an account of his demeanour. For this reason 
it was fit, not only that the duration of the bill 
should be limited, but that its application should 
be restricted like the 43d of Elizabeth, to cer¬ 
tain enumerated charities. He did not intend 
to resist the commitment of the bill, but he de¬ 
spaired of making it unobjectionable. 

Lord Holland said, he wished to state, shortly 
and plainly, his grounds for supporting the bill, 
to which the greater part of the speech just 
delivered did not at all apply. It was not a bill 
empowering commissioners to judge, but only 
to inquire—to ascertain the nature and extent 
of existing abuses. The noble and learned lord 
had himself voted for such a measure in the naval 
inquii y, which some years ago took place, and 
nothing was to be decided by the commissionei s 
in this case any more than in that. It was neces¬ 
sary for parliament first to be infoi mod upon this 
great subject, what were the funds, and how 
they weie employed, for the purposes of educa¬ 
tion ? It was not an inquiry directed against 
trustees or visitors, but in their favour; and if 
they discharged their duty faithfully, it would 
only redound to their honour and to die satis¬ 
faction of the house. He held it indisputable, 
that the conduct of every man to whom a tiust 
W3S assigned, or even who possessed property 
ui der conditions, was subject to the investiga¬ 
tion and conti ol of parliament. Upon the 
question of right, the power of parliament could 
not be denied, and the exceptions in the bill in 
favour of particular institutions were rather a 
blemish than an excellence. The result of the 
investigation might be the proof that no abuse 
existed, and then parliament must proceed with 
the work of education with such means as it 
could furnish; but if it were found that the 
funds had been misapplied, or that the institu¬ 
tions had fallen into neglect- then it would be 
able to judge what steps ought to be taken, to 
advance the gieat object of the improvement of 
the lower oiders with the means thus discover¬ 
ed. Did the noble and learned loid intend to 
say that parliament ought to act without infor¬ 
mation ? No. Then how was it possible to pro¬ 
ceed without encountering, in acquiring that 
knowledge, most of the objections this night 
stated? Could the noble and learned lord fiame 
a better bill than the present ? If he could, so 
much the better; but, however great the acumen 
he usually displayed in picking holes in the bills 
of other men, lie had been singularly unfortunate 
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in the measures he had himself originated. They 
were invariably found extremely defective; and 
this, among other proofs, shewed, that the fram¬ 
ing and the blaming of a bill were two very 
different things, as had been said of speeches 
for and against ministers ; for he recollected to 
have heard of a member of parliament, who, 
during the American war, had greatly distin¬ 
guished himself by his harangues against govern¬ 
ment, but soon afterwards joining the ministry, 
had made a speech which was considered far be¬ 
low the usual pitch of his talents. A gentleman 
expressing his surprise at this falling off' to 
Soamc Jenyns, received this short and pointed 
answer:—“ What light have you to expect that 
a man should be a good glazier who has been 
employed all his life in breaking windows ?’* 
{Laughter.) Because he had successfully attack¬ 
ed ministeis, it did not follow that he could as 
successfully defend them ; and because the noble 
and learned lord could find fault with the bills 
of other men, it did not follow that he could 
produce an unexceptionable measure of his own. 
The noble and learned lord had, in words, paid 
many compliments to the trustees and visitors 
of charitable institutions ; but he had, in fact, 
cast upon the whole body a most galling stigma; 
for while he contended that their conduct was 
pure, he had refused to let it appear that it was 
so in any way but by his own assertion. The 
commissionei s, it ought to be remembered, were 
to pass no censure, but merely to state facts, 
and upon their inhumation paihument was to 
found any ulterior measures winch Us wisdom 
might deem requisite. Upon the whole, he 
supported the bill, because it instituted an in¬ 
quiry, which the legislature had a tight to make, 
which it ought to make, and winch it hud fre¬ 
quently made. 

Lord Redes date said, he was convinced that 
the bill could do no good, and might occasion 
infinite mischief. The commissionei s would 
not do their duty d they did not tig.dly inquire 
into all chaiitable foundations ; and if they per¬ 
formed their duty, it would give disgust to all 
who had hitherto executed their trusts most 
faithfully and beneficially. The measure would 
also have the effect of deterring every honest 
man from accepting a duty which might subject 
him to malicious and groundle is chaigcs. 1 he 
bill, it had been said, would be a vehicle for in¬ 
formation ; but it would be a vehicle for scandal, 
and a vehicle for immense vexation. The ex¬ 
penses of carrying the bill into effect would also 
be enormous. In each of the 1 1,000 paiislics 
in England, the expenses would amount to three 
or toui thousand pounds. It would thus occa¬ 
sion enonnous taxation upon the parish.s. The 
machineiy Already existing was sufficient to 
correct any abuse that could be ’pointed out- 
This bill could therefore do no good. It would 
conveit that house into a ci inunui corn t of justice. 
The effect of it would be to disqualify ftiJivi- 
duals from being trustees. lie had conversed 
with many tiustees, who said, that limy would 
3 O 
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not have accepted of the trust, if they had been 
aware of such a measure as this. The bill ex¬ 
tended to all institutions excepting those which 
were excepted. If Jews were excepted, why 
not Roman Catholics—why not Quakers ? The 
chaiitable lady (Mrs. Fry—see note, p. 549.) 
who was employed in ref owning prisoners in 
Newgate, was not excepted ftom the inquiries 
of the commission to be appointed. If such a 
bill passed, trustees would consist only of per¬ 
sons of great zeal and of little disctetion. On 
those grounds he should give his negative to 
going into the committee. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that if their 
lordships were piepaicd to resist all preliminary 
inquiry, because they did not then know what 
might be the results of that inquiry, and to say, 
that they would receive only specific bills for 
every abuse which could somehow or other be 
pioved to them, this bill must, of couise, be re¬ 
jected. But, unless they were prepared to go 
so far, he could conceive no icason, and he had 
heard no reason, why the bill should not be 
committed. 

The house then divided : 

Contents to—Not-contcnts 8. 

The bill was accordingly committed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, May 97. 

Rock Salt Dltils Bill.] This bill was 
read a second time, and committed. 

Mini s As.sr.svwi nt.n Bill.] The committee 
on this bill was postponed for three months. 

Bankuitt Lawn.] Mr. J. Smith rose, to 
call the attention of the house to the subject of 
the bankiupt laws. In the last session, a peti¬ 
tion had been presentid from a large body of 
persons engaged in commerce, who complained 
of the grievances aiding out of the present 
system. The committee which the house had 
appointed on that subject had had the benefit of 
the opinions of some gentlemen of the first rank 
in their piofession, and of several persons of 
most respectable character. An hon. and learn¬ 
ed gentleman, (Sir S. Romillv) a member of 
that house, and also a member of the com¬ 
mittee, had favoured them with his views 
of the present system, and of the necessity 
of revising it; (see page 104,0.) and the com¬ 
mittee had also heatd the opinions of Mr. 
Cooke, Mr. Cullen, and Mr. Montagu, who had 
been commissioners of bankrupts for a great 
many years. The house would perceive, by 
examining the report of the committee, that the 
greatest abuses prevailed under the present laws. 
Mr. Montagu had stated, in the fourth examina¬ 
tion before the committee, that it was scarcely 
possible to say more in a few words than had 
been said by the present Lord Chancellor when 
first he took his seat upon the bench ; he at 
that tirpe,from having been concerned as counsel 
in almost eveiy bankiupt petition, well knowing 
the nature of the existing evils. In the first 
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page of the 6th volume of Mr. Vesey’s Reports, 
the reporter said this: “ The Lord Chancellor 
took the fust occasion of expressing strong in¬ 
dignation at the frauds committed under cover 
of the bankrupt laws, and his determination to 
repress such practices. On this subject, his 
lordship observed with warmth, that the abuse 
of the bankrupt law is a disgrace to the country, 
and it would be better at once to repeal all the 
statutes than to suffer them to be applied to such 
purposes; there is no mercy to the estate; no¬ 
thing is less thought of than the object of the 
commission. As they are frequently conducted 
in the country, they are little more than stock 
in trade for the commissioners, the assignees, 
and solicitor; instead of the solicitors attending 
to their duty as ministers of the court, for they 
are so, commissions of bankruptcy are treated 
as matters of traffic; A. taking up the commis¬ 
sion, B. and C. act as commissioners. They 
are considered as stock in trade; and calcula¬ 
tions aie made how many commissions can be 
brought into the partnership ; and unless the 
coui t holds a strong hand over a bankruptcy, 
paiticularly as administered in the country,it is it¬ 
self accessary to as great a nuisance as any known 
in the land, and known to pass under the forms 
of its laws.” The opinion so expressed by the 
Lord Chancellor in the year isoi, must, he con¬ 
ceived, have been very much strengthened by 
the different cases which had been submitted to 
his consideration during the long period in 
which he had piesided in the couit of chancery. 
—He should now state to the house the leading 
points in which amendments of the bankrupt 
Jaws were proposed by the committee. The 
fit st question was, as to the description of per¬ 
sons who should be included within those laws. 
At present, this was not regulated by any general 
nilc; and Lord Mansfield, in the case of Wyllie 
v. Wilkes, in Dougins, 519, had said, “ It is a 
pity that the legislature should be silent, and 
force the courts, in order to attain the ends of 
justice, to invent legal subtleties which do not 
come up to the common understanding of man¬ 
kind.” An innkeeper as such could not be 
made a bankiupt, but if he sold a pint of liquor 
out of the house, he then might be a tiader, and 
it was by facts of this sort that commissions 
issued against innkeepers, who cleaily bought 
and sold to a very laige amount. An extreme 
case upon this subject wa’s ex parte Magennis, 
in Mr. Rose’s Reports, in which an issue was 
directed, where the innkeeper sold only a pint 
or two of liquor out of doors. Persons who 
undertook the erection of buildings, and house- 
caipenters, as they were called, who had occa¬ 
sion for very great sums of money, and who 
obtained very extensive credit, were not traders, 
unless they could be made traders by the cir¬ 
cumstance of their selling some moveables, such 
as biicks, or a carpenter making tables, of which 
there was a very recent instance in a contested 
commission, by a person who built the Circus 
at the end of Portland Place, who resisted his 
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commission, and was found a trader solely by 
having made some tables for one or two cus¬ 
tomers. The workers of mines, coal mines, 
and other mines, although they dealt to the ex¬ 
tent of many hundred thousand pounds, were 
not trade) s; but if they sold a bushel of loose 
materials at the pit’s mouth, they were traders. 
There was another description of persons whose 
dealings were very extensive, who in conse¬ 
quence of gaining their subsistence as it was 
said substantially by labour, were not liable as 
traders, such as dyers, calcnderers, and other 
persons of that description. Again, there was 
a case lately, in which a gentleman who kept a 
pack of hounds, and was in the habit of buying 
dead horses to feed them, and who happened 
to sell the skins of the carcases, was declared 
to be a trader. The committee, therefore, re¬ 
commended, that the bankrupt laws should be 
extended to all whose dealings required that 
credit should be obtained by bills of exchange 
or otherwise; and that persons who were not 
generally so engaged, should not be subject to 
those laws, in respect of occasional or casual 
acts of buying and selling.—The next regulation 
was, as to acts of bankiuptcy. In the first 
place, the committee had thought i. desirable, 
that traders, believing themselves to be insolvent, 
or not hav ing the present means of paying their 
debts, should be permitted to subscribe and lodge 
with the secretary of bankrupts a declaration 
theieof,which should bepublishedinthe Gazette, 
and thenceforth deemed an act of bankiuptcy. 
This provision, he conceived, would be ex¬ 
tremely beneficial both to the debtor and his 
creditois. As to making a man a bankrupt 
against his inclination, the committee thought, 
that the following additions should be made 
to the acts of bankruptcy now established by 
law : l. A general stoppage of payment for 
seven successive days. 2. Being absent from 
home thiity days, without making provision 
for bills of exchange, piomissoiy notes, or 
ordinal y payments becoming due. 2. If after 
thiee notices in wiiting had been left at the 
house of a tiader, allowing a peiiod of seven 
days between each, infoiming him of a wiit 
having been issued, he did not entev an ap¬ 
pearance, or put in bail, in the regular way 
within nine days after the last notice ; provided 
such trader were within the kingdom at the time 
the first notice was left. 4. If a tradet remained 
abroad to defeat or delay his creditors, although 
he might not have gone abroad with that inten¬ 
tion. 5. If a trader lcmained in prison upon 
civil process for fourteen days. Other regula¬ 
tions would be necessary, with respect to war¬ 
rants of attorney and deeds of trust, but he 
would not tlien trouble the house with them.— 
The next object of the committee was, to pio- 
vide more effectually for the security of.the 
effects, books, am^papers of the bankiupt, by 
making the messengers independent of the soli¬ 
citors.—Then came a most impoitant conside¬ 
ration, namely, as to the means of preventing 
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fraud in proving debts. {Hear, hear.) Mr. Collert 
had stated, that, at present, to prove a debt, a 
real or a fictitious creditor had no other trouble 
than walking to Guildhall in London, or to a 
master extraordinary in the country, to make 
a deposition or an affidavit of his debt. Here 
was no expense, no plunging into a suit, no de¬ 
clarations, no pleadings, no trial, no witnesses, 
no verdicts, no judgments, no executions; but 
the benefit of all these at once, by his own oath 
only ! This too often occurred before assignees 
were chosen, or there being any person who 
had any knowledge of or means of opposing 
the claim. The great press of creditors, 
that appeared before assignees were chosen, was 
not for the choice only, but to get proofs upon 
‘the proceedings without investigation. From 
this piactice, Guildhall, on a busy day, could 
be compared to nothing but a cock-fight; it was 
difficult to conceive a scene of greater confusion. 
The committee recommended, therefore, that 
the paitieulais of any debt intended to be prov¬ 
ed should be delivered in to the commissioners 
four days pi ior to the day appointed for proof. 
They also proposed to empower the commis¬ 
sioners to strike out debts which had been im¬ 
properly proved ; for, at present, if a debt were 
admitted, though it was discovered two minutes 
after to he bad, the commissioners had no power 
to expunge it, but the assignees must petition the 
Lord Chancellor for that purpose—a remedy 
often worse than the disease.—The next branch 
of the subject related to the nomination of as¬ 
signees. In Scotland, the provisions of the law 
respecting the sequestration of a bankrupt’3 
effects, were pcifection itself, compared with 
the law in this country. Two or three assig¬ 
nees were now appointed by the majority of 
creditors, and they wi re often placed in a 
most unpleasant situation. As many bankrupt¬ 
cies were concerted, the bankrupt might turn 
round on the assignees and prove the invali¬ 
dity of the commission. The assignees were 
then liable to be called on to refund all the sums 
which they had lcceived and expended, and 
also open to actions for interfering with the 
bankrupt’s property. A man in this situation, 
not ten da^ s ago, had been cast in an action in 
500/. damages, and an execution had been put 
into his house on the judgment. The commit¬ 
tee thereto] c proposed, that a new officer should 
be appointed, called an agent (similar to the 
tiustee in Scotland) to Iv chosen by the creditoi s, 
subject to the approbation of the commissioners, 
and who should give secuiity for good conduct, 
and be remunerated for his trouble. Such a pro¬ 
vision would be very beneficial*.—The next 

* This provision appears to- lie called for, not 
merely to protect persons in the character ot as¬ 
signees, but also for the benefit of the bankrupt’s 
estate. There are many bad motives by which in¬ 
dividuals may be induced to oiler themselves as can¬ 
didates for the office of assignees: for instance, they 
may wish to serve a solicitor with whom they are 
connected, or a banker with whom the} keep money: 

3 Q s 
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point, and that of the greatest importance, re¬ 
spected the facility with which bankrupts ob¬ 
tained their certificates, and the absence of dis¬ 
crimination between the culpable and the un¬ 
fortunate. Persons had been known to prove 
debts to a gieat amount, that they might join in 
granting a certificate, and it was often more 
easy for a fraudulent than an honest bankrupt 
to obtain it. To elucidate what the law was, 
he would state a case in which a bankrupt had 
been known to possess 17,000/. a short time be¬ 
fore : being asked to explain how he had spent 
it, he answered very truly, that he had expended 
it in different sorts of profligacy and debauchery, 
which he detailed. And yet he obtained his 
certificate, and, by law, he was entitled to it. 
To guaid against such immorality and injustice, 
the committee proposed, that every certificate 
should be signed by four-fifths of the creditors, 
in number and value, and that it should be made 
a part of the duty of the commissioners to in¬ 
quire into the previous conduct of the bankrupt 
in contracting his debts*.—Another point on 
which the committee had bestowed great atten¬ 
tion, was, the capital punishment denounced 
against bankrupts in certain cases. After what 
had been so ably urged, particularly by an lion, 
and learned gentleman (Sir S. Komilly) against 
that part of the system, he should only say, the 
case was fully made out, that no good effects 
could result from a principle of such severity, 
and that its only operation at present was to 
prevent the punishment of fraud altogether. 
{Hear, /tear.}—{See page 1043.)—With regard 
to the allowance which ought to be made to 
bankrupts, the committee were of opinion, that 
it ought, generally speaking, to be liberal. This 
would encourage them to assist their assignees in 
the recover y of debts. The committee thought 
that the ordinary measure should be 5 per cent, 
on the total amount of the dividends, or such 
further per centage as the commissioners should, 

they may wish to conceal transactions respecting 
their own claims, which would be dt tcc ted by ad¬ 
verse* assignees; they may wish to serve the bank¬ 
rupt : they may be anxious to obtain the bank¬ 
rupt’s customers, which often happens when they 
are of the same trade as the bankrupt ■ they may 
find it convenient to tiadc* with the bankrupt’s pro¬ 
perty : they may contrive to purchase the bank¬ 
rupt’s estate, either dnectly or in collusion with the 
bankmpt: they may calculate on retaining un¬ 
claimed dividends, which, in commissions where the 
final dividend Ins not been made till many yeais 
after the bankruptcy, frequently amount to a con¬ 
siderable sum. It is notorious, that the inteiesta of 
creditors are often materially injured by the mal- 
administiation ot the bankrupt’s estate. Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu, in his examination befoie the committee, says, 
“ I have endeavomed to ascertain the annual loss 
arising from the mal-adiiiiiiistration of baukiupfs’ 
estates ; and taking any fixed sum, say one handled 
pounds on the average under each commission, and 
if there are upon an average about nine hundred 
commissions in a year, it will appear that a very 
iaigc sum is lo:t, about ninety thousand pounds.) 
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upon a consideration of all the circumstances of 
the case, think it proper to award; but that in 
no case the allowance should exceed 2 , 000 /. 
This might appear to some persons rather too 
much, but by those who were acquainted with 
the number and nature of bankruptcies, and how 
much depended upon the zeal and activity of 
bankrupts in the recovery of debts, the sum 
would be deemed comparatively immaterial.— 
Another object of the inquiries of the committee 
had been to provide for the better regulation of 
the commissioners. At present, the business 
was very ill managed. This he said with regard 
to London; but in the country the system was 
grossly defective; tor, while in the former the 
commissioners were appointed by a judge com¬ 
petent to decide upon their qualifications, in the 
latter they were selected by the solicitor of the 
commission, that solicitor being probably in¬ 
fluenced in his selection by a calculation upon 
those who might have an opportunity after¬ 
wards of appointing him to an office of the 
same nature. The latter system was liable to 
such objections, that Lord Rosslyn, when Chan¬ 
cellor, made out lists of those legal gentlemen 
from whom eligible persons might be selected 
as commissioners in several of the principal 
trading towns in England. But this had not 
been none by any of his predecessors ; and the 
present Lord Chancellor had disapproved so 
much of this measure, that he had not, in a sin¬ 
gle instance, added to these lists, or even filled 
up the vacancies in them, which had been caused 
by death. (See page 1055.) The committee 
therefore proposed, that the trial of commissions 
of bankruptcy in the country should be put an 
end to altogether, and that such trials should 
take place exclusively in London. Such an 
arrangement might be thought inconvenient, 
but, on the whole, it would be productive of 
much less expense and greater justice.—These 
were the general views of the committee, which 

An instance proving the necessity of some more vigi¬ 
lance than at present exists, occurred to me only 
the last week ; fioiri very great experience in bank¬ 
ruptcy, and an endeavour as well as 1 am aide to 
dischaige my duty as a commissioner, l certainly 
am not more likely to be imposed upon than my 
biother commissioners; 1 passed an assignee’s ac¬ 
counts within ten days from this tune, and was per¬ 
fectly satisfied with the statement; it so happened, 
that at the meeting for tlie dividend, an adverse cre¬ 
ditor applied to prove his debt, and stated, that his 
express purpose for so doing was to examine the as¬ 
signee and his accounts; bis proof was admitted, 
the assignee the day after applied to me voluntarily, 
and stated that he had made an error in his account, 
and wished to charge himself with three hundred 
pounds more. It is impossible for me to state, that 
this discovery was made by him in consequence of 
the application of the creditor, but such is my suspi¬ 
cion ; it was the last dividend, and I certainly never 
should have heard any more of it.” 

* On the subject of certificates, see the opinions 
of Sir S. Roinilly, p. 1047. 
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had been sitting nearly two years, during which 
they had applied their utmost industry to the 
investigation of this subject—a subject which 
they had found surrounded with legal subtilties, 
and difficulties of every kind. They had ac¬ 
cordingly employed a solicitor, Mr. Freshfield, 
from whom they had received the most im¬ 
portant assistance. In the course of their in¬ 
quiries they had directed their attention to Ire¬ 
land, and he understood, that, as the evils of the 
present system were felt in a greater degree there, 
it was the intention of that part of the adminis¬ 
tration which was connected with that country, 
to adopt such remedial measures as might be 
found advantageous in England, f Hear , hear.) 
—The hon. member concluded with moving, 
“ that leave be given to bring in a bill to alter 
and amend the bankrupt laws.” 

Sir J. Newport observed, that the effects of the 
bankrupt laws in Ireland were so mischievous, 
that if not materially altered, it would soon be¬ 
come necessary to abandon them, as it would 
be a less evil to live under no law at all, than 
under a system which in practice was so inju¬ 
rious to the honest trader. 

Mr. Wrcllesley complained of the present im¬ 
perfect accommodations provided for commis¬ 
sioners of bankruptcy in the city of London. 

Mr. Lockhart said, he was happy to find that 
the certificate would depend on the good con¬ 
duct of the bankrupt, and that the commissioners 
were to be invested with considerable discretion 
as to the amount of the allowance. 

Mr. Finlay said, that nothing could be better 
than the law for distributing the effects of 
bankrupts in Scotland, and nothing, he believed, 
could be worse than the system which existed in 
Ireland. 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 

Regency Act Amendment Bill.] On 
the motion of Lord Casllereagh, this bill was 
read a fii st time. 

Land-Tax: Assessment.] Mr. Brougham 
stated, that he had seen in a public journal, the 
copy of a letter, signed John Thompson, dated 
Kendal, !»th May, 1818, purporting to be a cir¬ 
cular notice to the assessois of the land-tax, not 
to make out any assessment till they should re¬ 
ceive farther instructions. When he considered 
from what quarter this notice proceeded, that 
it was given by an officer of the revenue, and 
that it had a direct tendency to operate against 
bond fide voters, by piecludmg them from put¬ 
ting their names upon the register of assess¬ 
ment, he was obliged to pronounce it one of 
the grossest attempts to defiaud men of their 
right of voting, that ever, perhaps, was brought 
under the consideration of that house. But, 
before any further proceedings were instituted, 
he felt it right to move, that a copy be pro¬ 
duced forthwith, “ of all letters or notices issued 
by John Thompson, clerk to the commissioners 
of the land-tax in the town of Kendal, relative 
to the assessment of that tax during the last 
two months, together with the names of the 
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commissioners or other persons by whose au¬ 
thority he issued the same.” 

Mr. Lushington said, that the subject had 
never been before the treasury, but it appeared, 
on inquiry at the tax-office, that a reference had 
been made by Thompson, with regard to some 
cottages of the value of <lOi. each, in certain 
parishes in Westmorland, for the purpose of 
knowing whether they were assessable or not to 
the land-tax. The reply of Mr. Lowndes was, 
that this liability did nut depend on the value 
only, but on the title and other qualities of the 
estate. This was all that was known upon the 
subject at the treasury, or the tax-office. 

Mr. Brougham said, that whatever might have 
been the original letter, the notice related to 
electioneering. 

Lord Lowther believed that the letter had 
been copied from a provincial paper, and that 
it contained many false and scandalous state¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the officers of the 
revenue were the last persons to express an opi¬ 
nion on subjects of election. 

Sir J. Graham expressed his belief that no 
such letter had been written as that bearing, oi 
purporting to bear, the signature of John 
Thompson. The fact was, that a great deal of 
property, never assessed for the last hundred 
years, had lately been offered for that pur¬ 
pose, and he apprehended, that it was the 
duty of the local commissioners, to give instruc¬ 
tions to the collecting officers on such a sub¬ 
ject. He wished to see the whole concspond- 
ence produced. 

The motion was agreed to. 

English Corners oe Justice.! Sir J. New¬ 
port rose to submit a motion relative to the com¬ 
mission appointed two years ago to inquire into 
abuses in coui ts of justice in England. lie ob¬ 
served that, contrary to his opinion, the com¬ 
mission included two masters in chancery, Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Alexander, besides other 
gentlemen in the profession, and their salaries 
amounted to 1200 /. a-year, while the commis- 
sioneis appointed for the same purpose in Scot¬ 
land, had only 800/. The Irish commissioners 
had presented several reports, and the Scotch 
commissioners had presented foui ; whereas the 
English commissionss had presented only one 
report, and even in that, they had committed 
so signal a mistake, that they had been obliged 
afterwards to make a sepaiate appendix, or 
supplement to coriect it. They had sanctioned 
in their report the payment of a fee of bom one 
guinea to twenty-seven shillings, which it had 
been usual to pay on the admission of solicitors 
to practise in the court of Chancery, although 
an act of parliament expressly declared, that 
such fee should not, in any case, exceed one 
shilling. This single instance would enable the 
house to judge of the superior fitness of masters 
in Chancery to foim a part of such a commis¬ 
sion, when they overlooked an act relating to 
the business of theii own offices. Yet this com- 
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mission had already cost the country ‘Jl,ooo/. 
while the Irish commission, which had done 
its duty so much more effectually, cost only 
16,000/.; and the Scotch commission only 
10,000/. lie theiefore moved, “ That the 
committee of iinance having, in their tenth re¬ 
port, brought under the view of the house the 
appointment of two masters in Chancery as 
commissioners to examine into the English 
courts of justice; and having adverted to the 
considerable expense incurred, and the tendency 
to prolong their duration, in commissions of this 
natuic; 

“ The house does entirely agree with their 
committee in the opinions there expressed, that 
no unnecessary delay should be allowed to take 
place, that frequent returns of the progress of 
those commissions should be submitted to the 
house, and that an expeditious and diligent ex¬ 
ecution of such impoi tant examinations can 
hardly be supposed wlieie any of the commis- 
sioncis have other otlicial duties to peiform.” 

Mr. Bathurst defended the conduct of the 
English con.missioneis. He thought that mas¬ 
ters in Chancery were highly piopcr peisons to 
be in such a commission; for although they 
were unable to devote their time exclusively to 
the object of the commission, yet their expe¬ 
rience atoned for that inconvenience. They 
had sat more days, and had laid befoi e the house 
a larger mass of information than on any former 
inquiiy of a similar description. Upon the 
whole he did not conceive that sufficient grounds 
had been laid for the motion of the hon. baronet, 
and therefore he should move the previous ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Courtenay observed, that the lion, ba¬ 
ronet had not contented himself with throwing 
out general insinuations against the two masters 
in Chancery, but had actually tin own out that 
they were peculiarly ill-fitted on account of the 
fees which they received. The fee in question 
was a fee of ll. which was paid by solicitors on 
their admission. The instiument of admission 
was piepaied for the Master of the Rolls by the 
clerk of the public office, and the fee on that 
Occasion was one in which the masteis had not 
the slightest interest. He was peisuaded that 
the duties of the commissioners had been most 
anxiously and faithfully performed; and with 
respect to that individual fee, he conceived that 
the statement was calculated to make an erro¬ 
neous impression. 

Mr. Webber enteied into a defence of the Irish 
commissions s, and contended, that they had 
been most laboiious in the investigation of the 
business committed to their charge. 

Mr .Bathurst said, he did not intend to make 
any invidious comparison; but the question 
brought before the house was, that the English 
commissioners had been very negligent. It ap¬ 
peared to him that they had done as much as 
any other commissioners. 

The Solicitor-General remarked, that the hon. 

Jwronct, in drawing a comparison between the 
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Scotch and Irish and the English commissioners, 
had argued, that the latter had not done enough. 
He, on the contrary, declared, that the English 
commissioners had employed as much time, be¬ 
stowed as much labour, and produced as many 
materials as the other commissioners. He could 
not help thinking that the motion was intended 
to imply an imputation on the conduct of those 
commissioners; but he put it to the house to 
say, whether any case had been made out against 
them. 

Sir C. Saxton contended that the Irish com¬ 
missioners had devoted the utmost attention to 
the objects of inquiry, and had investigated every 
fee that came under their notice. 

The Attorney-General said, that the gentle¬ 
men appointed under the English commission, 
were peisons of gieat legal knowledge, and had 
discharged their duties in a manner that entitled 
them to the highest praise; but it appeared honi 
the statement of the hon. baronet, that they had 
been guilty of the crying sin of overlooking the 
fee, in the act of Geo. II., relative to the ad¬ 
mission of solicitors. The learned individuals 
in question, if they were neither too much em¬ 
ployed in their other duties, nor rccessible to 
any improper bias, were the iittest peisons to 
inquire into the practice and fees of the court to 
which they belonged. The masters in Chan¬ 
cery could thus assist with their peculiar know¬ 
ledge the other members of the commission, 
who without their assistance must, by a more 
circuitous way, obtain the information which 
they could supply. They could best tell wh.it 
weie the fees of their own office, whether suffi¬ 
cient or not, whether warranted by law, or grow¬ 
ing out of abuse and other circumstances. The 
commissioners seemed well selected for their 
duty, and the commission well calculated to ac¬ 
complish its object. 

Mr. Lockhart thought, that such a passage as 
that in the act in question, might escape the vi¬ 
gil nice of any man. So far from being liable to 
censure, he conceived that the commissioners 
were entitled to great praise for their exertions. 

Sir ,T. Newport, in reply, said, that he had 
from the beginning objected to the appointment 
of masters in Chancery to inquire into abuses in 
their own offices. lie meant no offence to those 
learned persons; he did not even know them, 
and was willing to allow them all the praises 
which their friends had bestowed upon them ; 
but still he persisted in his former opinion, that 
they ought not to have been in the commission. 

The previous question was then put and 
agreed to. 

Mock Auctions Bill.] Mr. Alderman At¬ 
kins obtained leave to withdraw this bill, and 
moved for leave to bring in another bill, the ob¬ 
ject of which he explained to be, to impose a 
duty qn every lot sold at auctions. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Speaker , that it was 
not probable such a bill could pass through its 
different stages, in both houses, during this ses- 
sion, the hon. alderman withdrew bis motion. 
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Clandestine Marriages Bill.] This bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , May 28. 

Royal Assent.] The royal assent was 
given by commission to the Bank restriction 
bill, ana the Spanish slave-trade bill. 

The commissioners were, the Lord Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Churches in Scotland Bill.] This bill 
was brought from the Commons, and read a first 
time. 

Clandestine Marriages Bill.] This bill 
was brought from the Commons, and read a first 
time. 

Parish Vestries Bill.] This bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 

Saving B ’Nks Bill.] This bill was read a 
thild time, and passed. 

Fever Hospitals (Ireland) Bill.] This 
bill was read a third time, and passed*. 

Their lordships then adjourned till Saturday 
next. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, May 28. 

Churches in Scotland Bill.! This bill was 
read a third time, and passed. 

Usury Laws.J Mr. Serjeant Onslow pre¬ 
sented the following Report from the Select 
Committee appointed to consider of the laws 
which regulate or restrain the interest of Money. 

1. That the laws regulating or lestraining the 
rate of interest have been extensively evaded, 
and have failed of the effect of imposing a 
maximum on such i.ite ; and that of late years, 
from the constant excess of the market rate of 
interest above the rate limited by law, they 
have added to the expense incurred by bor- 
roweis on real secuiity, and that such borrowers 
have been compelled to resort to the mode of 
granting annuities on lives, a mode which has 
been made a cover for obtaining higher interest 
than the rate limited by law, and has farther 
subjected the borrowers to enoi mous charges, 
or forced them to make very disadvantageous 
sales of their estates. 

2. That the construction of such laws, as ap¬ 
plicable to the transactions of commerce as at 

• In a foimc-r note (pa?e 1511) some account is 
given of the origin of hospitals among the Greeks. 
It may be now added, that among the Romans, Fa- 
biola was the first person who ever erected an hos¬ 
pital ior the sick. During her lifetime, she gave 
every thing slu: possessed—and her family estates 
were then veiy great—entiiely to the relief'of the 
poor ami afflicted. She was a descendant of Fabius 
Maximus Verrucosus, the grrat opponent of Hanni¬ 
bal, but lived many ages after his tunc.—Sec the 
life of t'abiola, writteu by St, Jerome. 
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present carried on, have been attended with 
much uncertainty as to the legality of many 
transactions of frequent occurrence, and conse¬ 
quently been productive of much embarrassment 
and litigation. 

3. That the present period, when the mar¬ 
ket rate of interest is below the legal rate, af¬ 
fords an opportunity peculiarly proper for the 
repeal of the said laws. 

The report was ordered to be piinted, and 
Mr. Serjeant Onslow gave notice, that, early in 
the next session, he would bring in a bill to re¬ 
peal the Usury Laws. 

Portugal Slave Trade Treaty Bill.] 
Lord Castlercagh moved the third reading of 
this bill. 

Dr. Phillimore said, that this was the first 
time that the legislature had interfered for the 
purpose of justifying officers in detaining ships 
belongin'? to the’ subjects of a foreign state. He 
conceived such an enactment to be at least su¬ 
perfluous, as the authoiity for the object speci¬ 
fied emanated from the prerogative of the 
crown, and the act of the crown was the act 
of the nation. Should Portuguese ships be 
brought into this country by virtue of an em¬ 
bargo laid on by the executive government, and 
should the transaction afterwards terminate ami¬ 
cably, would any enactment be necessary for 
the justification or the oflicei s who bad detained 
the ships in consequance of the embargo ?—He 
also saw with regret an aiticlc in the.* ticaty for 
the appointment of commissai v judges, and 
commissioners of arbitiation, for the adjustment 
of disputed claims. By this enactment, a ground 
would be laid for neutial nations to lenew the 
claim of having contested lights tried by the 
tribunals of the country from whose subjects 
the propel ty had been captured. Though the 
principle had been departed from in the case of 
Spain, he had hoped that Portugal would have 
had faith enough in the justice or Great Britain, 
to have abided by the decision of her ordinary 
tribunals of international law. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the convention 
had reference to the particular case of the de¬ 
tention of ships having slaves on board, and 
made no alteration in the law of nations. It did 
not proceed from the prerogative of the ciown, 
and the right of making war and peace, and 
consequently would not derive its justification 
from that preiogative.—By the appointment of 
a mixed tribunal, a final decision of the cause 
would be found, which would not be the case 
should it be sent to the ordinary tribunals. The 
case v/as one of special policy, and a general 
enactment was necessary to cover all the ques¬ 
tions that might arise. 

The Attorney-General s.iid, that without tile 
enactment in the bill, an action of trespass might 
be brought against a British officer detaining a 
Portuguese ship, as had happened in the^casc 
of an American vessel detained for a supposed 
breach of the Navigation act. In the case of 
prizes alone could the piciogativc of the crown 
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avail the captor, as with prizes the courts of 
law had nothing to do. Courts of prizes were 
established by nations for adjudication in times 
of war.—We should certainly not choose that 
a Portuguese tribunal should judge of matte is 
respecting our vessels taken by them. A mixed 
jurisdiction had therefoie appeared the most 
satisfactory and proper. 

Dr. Phillimore, in reply, observed, that he 
was not able, from any thing which had been 
said, to distinguish the seizure of vessels under 
this treaty, from the case of an embargo. 

The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed, 

Pooit Laws.] Mr. 6'. Bourne moved to refer a 
most valuable communication from the General 
Assembly of the Chuich of Scotland on the sub¬ 
ject of a provision for the poor, to the com¬ 
mittee on the poor laws. The document to 
which he alluded, contained a variety of sug¬ 
gestions of (lie utmost impoitance, and reflected 
the highest credit on the talents and industry of 
that body from which it emanated. He was 
sony that he happened not to be in the house 
when an hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Brougham) had given notice of his intention to 
bring forwaid some piopositions upon the sub- 
jeet of the poor laws, as he was natuially 
anxious to know what plan he had in view, and 
he regretted, that the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man had been unable, from the variety*of his 
avocations, to give his assistance to the com¬ 
mittee in the piogiess of their lubouis. 

Mr. Brougham concur)ed with the light hon. 
gentleman, that no communication respecting 
the poor laws could come from any quai ter with 
gi eater authority than from tiie General Assem¬ 
bly of the Chuich of Scotland ; in which coun- 
ti y, although thete weic no poor laws, the pool 
weie not unprovided lot ; and he joined in the 
expression of gratitude, due for a production 
equal to any expectations that could have been 
formed fioni the learning and abilities of its 
authois. With regal d to his own views on the 
subject of the poor laws, he declined to submit 
them to the house, until they could be accom¬ 
panied by all the details nccetsary for theii illus¬ 
tration, and he had not yet had time to digest 
them, in consequence, paiticularly, of his cm- 
ployment in the committee upon the subject of 
charitable institutions. When he mentioned 
the continued sitting of that committee, it 
might appeal - somewhat suiprising to those who 
ineiely undeistood that a bill for appointing a 
commission of inquiry by the crown was now 
in progress. If he thought, indeed, that the bill 
were likely to pass in the form which had re¬ 
ceived tin appiobation of that house, he should 
see no reason for the production of any fuithcr 
repoit; but he was sony to say, that objec¬ 
tions had been raised in a quarter whence they 
weie not expected, objections which could not 
he ascribed to any fellow-feeling with the authors 
of the abuses in question—any participation in 
an interest in their continuance—any unfounded 
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or shameful alarm at the corrections and reme¬ 
dies which the bill provided—but to the extra- 
ordinaiy subtilty alone of some men’s minds. 
It was hardly credible that those objections 
should have been made by the learned person, 
in whose hand-writing, and at whose sugges¬ 
tion, all the material alterations and provisoes 
had been introduced, and adopted for the ex¬ 
press purpose, if any thing less than a miracle 
could effect it, of removing and settling his 
doubts. (Hear, hear.) The bill, however, it 
now appeared, was to be cut down and emas¬ 
culated, and its whole virtue withdrawn, and 
was then to be called a hill for promoting effec¬ 
tual inquiry. If such a bill weie to be sent back 
to them, filled with modifications which had 
been triumphantly rejected when brought for¬ 
waid in that house, he trusted that they would 
know how to consult their own dignity, and he, 
instead of taking any steps respecting it, should 
direct his attention to the preparation of some 
other measure. He trusted thatcommittee of 
that house would fearlessly pursue its object in 
spite of all the dilliculties with which the timid 
sceptical legislator, the weak and panic-struck 
alarmist, the mete—but he would refi am from 
giving full expression to his thoughts—might 
attempt to impede its course. lie was confi¬ 
dent that the house would vindicate its own m- 
conicstible rights and privileges, that its com¬ 
mittees would not shrink from the performance 
of their duties, however laborious, and evtn 
costly, as compaied with the proceedings of a 
commission, and would ultimately submit a pro¬ 
position suitable to the exigencies of the case, 
and satisfactoiy to the universal and loudly-ex- 
piesscd sense of men of all ranks in the commu¬ 
nity. Communications poured in upon him from 
every pait of the country, cxpiessive of one- 
common sentiment, that the proceedings of the 
committee involved the most important intei ests 
of the people; (hear, hear) and he now gave 
notice, that, on Tuesday next, he would sub¬ 
mit a motion to the house upon the subject to 
which his observations referred. 

The house then adjourned till Saturday next. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Saturday, May 30. 

Royal Assent.] The royal assent was 
given by commission to the Duke of Kent’s 
Annuity bill, the Saving Banks bill, the Fever 
Hospitals (Ireland) bill, and the Building of 
Churches bill*. The commissioners were the 

* Oil Tuesday, duly UH, a meeting was held at 
the Privy Council office, for the purpose of opening 
the commission instituted for the eircdon of new 
churches. The following is the list of the distin¬ 
guished persons who have been appointed to regulate 
and superintend the execution of llie act of par¬ 
liament :— 

ArchhishopofCanterbury Bishop of Winchester 
Archbishop of York Bishop of T.itchfield and 

liishopof liOiulon C’oventiy 
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Land-Tax Assessment. 
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Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Lord Melville. 

Grand Jury Presentments Bide.] This 
bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Rock Salt Duties Bill.] This bill was 
brought from the Commons, and read a first 
time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Saturday, May 30. 

Rock Salt Duties Bill.] This bill was 

lead a thud time, and passed. 

Commissioners of Bankrupts.] On the 
motion of Mr. J. Smith, the house resolved it¬ 
self into a committee on the salaries payable to 
Commissioneis of Bankrupts, when the follow¬ 
ing resolutions were agreed to, and ordered to 
be reported on Monday next:—l. “ That pro¬ 
vision he made out of the consolidated fund of 
the United Kingdom of Gieat Britain and Ire¬ 
land, for defraying the Salaries of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Banki upts, in lieu of fees.”*—2.“That 
the Loi ds Commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea¬ 


sury of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, be authorized to issue out of the 
consolidated fund of the said United Kingdom, 
any sum not exceeding 30,000/. for providing a 
suitable building for holding the public and pri¬ 
vate meetings of the Commissioners of Bank¬ 
rupts, and for the transaction of all business in 
Bankruptcy.” 

Bankrupt Meetings Bill.] Mr. Wrot- 
tesley moved for and obtained leave to bring in 
a bill “ to repeal so much of the Bankrupt Laws 
as requires creditors to meet for the city of Lon¬ 
don, and all places within the bills of mortality, 
at the Guildhall of the said city.”—The bill was 
brought in, and read a first time. 

Land-Tax Assessment.] Mr. Lushington 
presented a copy of correspondence between 
the tax-office ana the assessors of land-tax in 
Westmorland. 

Mr. Brougham wished to call the attention of 
the house to this correspondence, particularly 
to the letter of Mr. Johnson to the commis¬ 
sioners of taxes, in which he described himself 
as being the secretary to the committee for ma- 


Bisliop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Chest( r 
Rev. Dr. Ireland, (Dean 
of Westminster) 

Bee. Dr. Pott, (Arch¬ 
deacon of London) 
Rev. G. O. Cambridge, 
(Archdeacon ot Mid¬ 
dlesex) 

Rev. F. .). H. Wollaston, 
(Archdeacon ot Essex) 
Rev. .1. Eyre, (Archdea¬ 
con of Nottingham) 
Ret. E. Outiani, (Aieh- 
deaeon of Derby) 

Rev. Dr. Mailt 
Rev. Dr. Wonlsworth 
Rev. '1'. D. Wlutakci, 
EL.D. 


Rev. John TIcadlam 
Tile Loid Chancellor 
The Kail of Hairowby 
Kill of Liverpool 
Kail of Hardwicke 
Y iscuunt Sidmouth 
laird (innvillc 
Lord Kenyon 
Loid Colchester 
Right Hon. C. Manners 
.Sutton 

Right Hon. N. Vanxittart 
Right. lion. C. Bathurst 
Right Hon. Sir W. Scott 
Right Hon. Sir J. Nielioll 
Right Hon. W, Iluskisson 
Francis Burton, Esq. 

B. C. Stephenson, Esq. 
Joshua Watson, Esq. 


* This appears to be one of the most salutary 
altei at ions of tin: present system of administering 
the baukmpt laws. Mr. Montagu, in his examina¬ 
tion hefoio the Committee, says,—“ With respect 
to the appointment of commissioners, it appears to 
me to he deserving consideration, whether the small 
euiolumenls attendant upon the office arc sufficient 
to secure gentlemen sufficiently acquainted with the 
law, to prevent that loss of time and consequent ex¬ 
pense to the creditors attendant upon long explana¬ 
tions, which would be imueeessaiy were the gentle¬ 
men fully acquainted with the law. In my attend¬ 
ance upon the dillerent lists of commissioners, I see 
a constant alteration, so that I am now occasionally 
obliged to argue to new commissioners questions 
which were settled by the previous board, and which 
before that previous board, I used to argue for some 
years ago; litigation, attendant upon petitions to 
fhc Lord Chancellor, is a consequence of this. It 
appears to me, if I am right in my view of this, that 
it is unavoidable in the present system, fioni the in¬ 
sufficiency of flic emoluments to insure the undivided 
attention, or tiic permanent continuance of gentle¬ 
men of ability. As to the individual attention of 


commissioners, it appears to me, that gentlemen of 
attainment and in considerable practice who are 
commissioners, are, in propoition to their value, 
necessarily at different places attendant upon the 
discharge of different duties, instead of being con¬ 
fined to the discharge of the duty of commissioners ; 
and as to their permanent continuance, it is obvious 
that the appointment of commissioners is very fic- 
quently more 1 as a passage to other situations, than 
as a permanent situation. I could, if it wcie acces¬ 
sary, mention many striking instance's where, what¬ 
ever advantages the community may have obtained 
by the appointment of the gentlemen to different situ¬ 
ations, we have to lament the loss of them as com- 
ttiissioucrs of bankrupt. It app< ais to me also, that 
t he mode of payment of commissioners is deserving of 
consideration. At present, in the finding of a bank¬ 
ruptcy, the commissioners have always an interest 
in declaring that the person is a bankrupt; and it is 
to he remembered that this declaration is at a pri¬ 
vate meeting, when all the proceedings are ex-parte. 

J do not mean to say that this motive warps the 
minds of gentlemen who act as commissioners, but 
I submit it to be deserving consideration, whether 
the legislature should suffer any judge to be placed 
in a situation where, by possibility, he may be so 
influenced. It appears to me also, that the pay¬ 
ment is objectionable, from ns appearing to be 
wiong ; it is by payment in court to the judge, as if 
he were a counsel. I have repeatedly seen, what I 
have felt to be very painful, altercations by whom 
the fees should be paid to the commissioners ; and [ 
once heard commissioners refuse to piocecd until 
their fees were paid. It appears to me to be of so 
much impoitance in the administiation of justice, 
not only that what is right ought to he done, but 
that the appearance should he proper also, that I 
think it right to mention these facts. But it is not 
apparently objectionable only, mr it may be really 
injurious, sometimes by creating unnecessary ex¬ 
pense in meetings, which might be avoided; and 
sometimes by theii declining to do what is juSt be¬ 
tween the parties, to avoid the appearance of injus¬ 
tice, which I have occasionally witnessed.” 
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paging the election of the present members For 
Westmorland. The writer went on to ask for 
certain returns of land-tax, in which return, he 
told the commissioners of taxes that Lord 
Thanet’s property need not be included. Now 
this was the letter of an electioneering agent to 
the commissioners of taxes, a person who never 
ought to have been allowed to approach the 
tax-office; yet to this letter, Mr. Winter, the 
secretary to the board of taxes, the next day 
returned a most courteous answer, recognizing 
him in his character of secretary to the com¬ 
mittee for managing the election of the present 
members, and informing him, that the returns 
for which he asked, would be furnished to him 
by the assessois of the several districts. If, 
however, any should be wanting there, the tax- 
office would furnish them. This was a most 
flag! ant breach of the privileges of the house, 
and if notice were not taken of it by the proper 
quarter, he should move to bring the parties 
implicated to the bar of the house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer Said, the 
whole of this correspondence was new to him, 
and he wished to have time to make inquiry 
before he gave any opinion upon it. 

Mr. Brougham said, it appeared to him that 
there was a system of electioneering policy esta¬ 
blished in favour of the present members for 
Westmorland, and that the commissioners of 
taxes weie parties to it. This was one of the 
grossest attacks upon the ft eedom of election, 
that he had ever witnessed; and he ti usted that 
the house would not pass it over without shew¬ 
ing their sense of it by calling its authors to the 
bar. The letter to which he had on a former 
night alluded, namely, that of Mr. Thompson, 
had turned out to be a real document, and not a 
fabrication. 

Lord Lowther declared himself ignorant of 
the whole transaction. 

Illicit Distillation (Ireland).] General 
Hart rose to call the attention of the house to 
the several acts relating to distillation of spirits 
in Ireland. He said that, it was impossible for 
him to enumerate all the instances which had 
occurred, of the severity with which the law 
had been administered. That severity certainly 
had been great; and the expenses attending the 
system had been very considerable. In 1814, 
the expenses incurred in rewards alone, under 
the present system of preventing illicit distilla¬ 
tion, was 8864/., while 71,000/. had been paid 
to lawyers. Returns had been produced, stating 
what had been the exact diminution or increase 
of illicit distillation; and it was proved to have 
increased since the late severe penalties with 
which it had been visited. In former times, it 
had been sufficient to confiscate the property of 
the distiller, and to punish him; but now the 
punishment fell, in fact, on the township. There 
was no civilized country in the world where a 
similar system prevailed, and there was hardly 
any country where similar practices did not 
occur; in some parts, indeed, the pains of 
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death were not sufficient to prevent them. The 
hon. general concluded with moving, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill to repeal such 
parts of the act of the 54th of the King, and all 
former acts relating to distillation of spirits, as 
authorize the imposing and levying of fines on 
Town Lands and other districts in Ireland.” 

Sir G. Hill opposed the motion. He said, that 
the fines on town lands were enacted by the 
Irish parliament in 1783, and were amended by 
the parliament of the United Kingdom in 1803 . 
In 1810 , Mr. Wellesley Pole, at that time Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer for Ireland, prevailed 
on parliament to suspend their operation for two 
years, and in the year 1812, they were repealed. 
The immediate consequence was, that though 
the gaols were ciowded with people who had 
been connected with illicit distillation, the piac- 
tice increased to a very great extent. In 1813, 
petitions, signed by the most respectable gentle¬ 
men and merchants, were pi esented from Diog- 
heda, Belfast, Londonderry, and Tyrone, pray¬ 
ing for the re-enactment of those law's. A com¬ 
mittee was appointed, composed entirely of 
members for Ii eland, and they rcpoitcd, that it 
would be highly expedient and beneficial to ic- 
store the former system. This report was ap¬ 
proved of by the house, and a bill conformable 
I to it was passed. In 1816 , another committee 
was appointed, and they again reported in fa¬ 
vour of the town land fines. He contended, 
therefore, that the house ought not to abrogate 
the existing laws on this subject; they should 
hold the principle of town land fines over the 
count! y, as severity was essential to abolish il¬ 
licit distillation, a practice most baneful in its 
effects. Since the laws had been re-enacted, 
smuggling had greatly decreased, and he felt 
persuaded that, if they were continued, it would 
be at last annihilated. 

Lord Compton pressed upon the gallant gene¬ 
ral the propriety of withdrawing the motion. 

Mr. Chichester said, that if the proper powers 
had been exercised, the practice of illicit distil¬ 
lation would have been put down, and it would 
not have been necessary to resort to this uncon¬ 
stitutional measure. At least it should not have 
been resorted to till all other means had been 
tried in vain. 

Me. Peel said, the first question was, had the 
measure been efficacious ? If not, there was 
ground for repeal. It might be efficacious and 
yet unjust, and then there was no reason why 
it should not be repealed. It might, however, 
have failed in one district, and have been effica¬ 
cious in the rest of Ireland. There was not one 
petition against it, except from the county of 
Donegal. On the contrary, documents had 
been presented, proving the system to have been 
as successful as could have been anticipated. If 
he compared the number of fines, and found a 
decrease with the system, then it might be said 
to be successful. If he examined the rewards 
to the civil and military power, and found them 
diminish, then it might be said that it was cili- 
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carious. The quantity of illicit spirits in¬ 
creasing, rendered the demand for legal spirits 
less; but if the latter increased, then ne might 
argue that the system was successful. In five 
years great alterations had taken place among 
the fines. In Lent assizes, 1814, there had been 
1,327 still fines; in 1815, 1,506; in 1816, 1,058; 
and in ibis, the amount had diminished to 368. 
The two last years had diminished by one-fourth. 
Of rewards in 1813, the sum paid to the mili¬ 
tary and to the civil power had amounted to 
2l,ooo/.; in 1815 it was 15,000/.; and last year 
7,ooo/. Last year, therefore, it was one-third 
of the sum paid in 1813. With regard to legal 
spirits, in three years in the county of Derry 
there had been consumed 18,000 gallons before 
the operation of this measure, but in the last 
three years the consumption had been 111,000 
gallons, six times the amount of the former. In 
Strabane, the last three years’ consumption had 
been 90,000, six times the amount of the quan¬ 
tify for three years before. In Ulster, the con¬ 
sumption for the three last years had been 
1,5 10,000 gallons, a quantity greater than what 
had been consumed in three years before the 
measure was in opeiation. In 1817, the fines 
on the whole of Ireland, except Donegal, were 
593, and in that county 619 more than in all 
Ireland besides. For the last five years in Kil¬ 
kenny there had been 13 fines, in Coik 12, in 
Wicklow 5, in Waterford 3, and in Kerry not 
one. For these 33, there had been in Donegal 
3,400 ; that is, for every one in these parts there 
had been loo in the county of Donegal. The 
question then arose, why could not things be 
managed differently in that county? There 
were various causes to be assigned. It was a 
fact, that, in that county, the tithes amounted 
in the worst and most remote parts, to 12j. per 
acre. A memorial had been presented by Mr. 
Robert Young to the Hoard of F.xcise, in which 
he had expressed his surprise that he should 
have suffered more than those who had employed 
all their exertions to support illicit distillation, 
thougli it had been his constant endeavour to 
suppiess it. By the evidence of a revenue offi¬ 
cer, which had. not been conti adicted, Mr. Lu¬ 
cius Carey had actually imported man-traps,with 
the avowed intention of catching any revenue 
officer that might come near them. There 
seemed to be a particular fondness for illicit spi¬ 
rits in Donegal, which, perhaps, operated as 
a kind of premium for them. The gallant ge¬ 
neral on his examination, on one occasion, had 
been asked what sort of whiskey was most 
sought after; to which he had replied, “ If the 
people could get any other, they would not 
drink parliament whiskey.” He was asked whe¬ 
ther he gave his hay-makers what he called par¬ 
liament whiskey (meaning legal spirit); to which 
he replied, he would not give them that if he 
could get any other.” Many of the inferences 
that had been drawn on this.subject were to¬ 
tally erroneous. 

Sir N. Golthunt thought that the system 
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would finally prove effectual in Donegal. Jta 
discontinuance would be the greatest injury to 
those who had large distilleries. 

Mr. Parnell said, that the measure was most 
vexatious. It wa3 not only operative when a 
still was found any where, but if a worm or any 
part of a still were found; and it was known 
that, if any quarrel or disagreement existed, a 
man had nothing to do but to go and put a 
still on the person’s ground with whom he had 
quarrelled. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, that the measure by 
no means justified the strong expressions that 
had been used against it. He deprecated the 
mode in which the gallant general had come for¬ 
ward at such a period of the session, without 
making a single statement in support of his mo¬ 
tion. "if in Donegal the measure had not 
operated, the rule should not be ex uno disce 
omnes. 

Mr. Knox said, that if the question came to 
a division, he should vote for the repeal. 

General Hart replied. It had been said, that 
he had no grounds for his motion. His grounds 
were—to prevent cruelty and oppression; his 
arguments—that the law provided punishment 
enough in fine, imprisonment, and transporta¬ 
tion. He defended the conduct of the gentle¬ 
men of Donegal, and after giving notice of 
some further proceeding in the next session, 
concluded by expressing his willingness to with¬ 
draw the motion. 

The motion was then put, and negatived 
without a division*. 
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Monday , June I. 

Si’f.vm Boats Regulation Bill.] Lord 
Melville moved the order of the day for reading 
this bill, with the view of postponing it. He 
observed, that there weie in this bill provisions 
which, in his opinion, ought not to obtain the 
sanction of parliament. The order being read, 
it was, on his lordship’s motion, postponed. 

Rewards on Conviction Bill.] This bill 
was committed, and the report received. 

Privately Stealing (Ireland) Bill.] 
This bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Slave Trade.] The Earl of Liverpool laid 
on the table a copy of the Treaty between his 
Britannic Majesty and his Majesty the king of 
the Netherlands, for preventing their Subjects 
from engaging in any Traffic in Slaves.” Signed 
at the Hague, May 4th, 1818. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord King pre¬ 
sented a petition from certain inhabitants of 

* The Rev. Edw. Chichester, a benefieed clergy¬ 
man, and a ma'gistiate, resident near Knishowen, in 
the county of Donegal, has written two pamphlets 
to expose the grievances arising out of the law* oti 
this subject. 11c presents a mass of abuses and op- 
pressions, intolerable if they really exist, and abso¬ 
lutely frightful to contemplate. ’ 
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Westminster, praying for a Reform of Parlia¬ 
ment. It refei red to an opinion stated to have 
been given from high authority, th it parliament 
could alter the constitution; and asked, if that 
were the case, might not it be altered to the 
despotic constitution of Ferdinand VII. or of 
the Dey of Algiers ? It described lawyers as 
men of narrow minds, prayed for universal suf¬ 
frage and annual par liaments, and called upon 
their lordships to define what was the constitu¬ 
tion. It was signed by Major Cartwright, 
Messrs. Walker, Maclaren, Place, and several 
other inhabitant householders of the city and 
liberties of Westminster. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that as the 
petition stated great lawyers to be men of nar¬ 
row minds, it was singular enough that the peti¬ 
tioners should have chosen the son of one of 
those narrow-minded persons to present their 
rembnstrance to their lordships. The ancestor 
of the noble lord who had presented the peti¬ 
tion was a warm advocate of the liberties of his 
country; and he hoped that a descendant of a 
Lord Chancellor would always be found ready 
to bring under the consideration of their lord- 
ships the just complaints of the people; but 
when the absurdity of this petition, and the lan¬ 
guage in which it was couched, was considered, 
he trusted that a descendant of Lord Chancellor 
King would not consider it one which their lord- 
ships ought to receive. 

Lord Holland did not see why the absurdity 
of the prayer or the language of a petition 
should form an argument for not laying it on 
the table. That it was unintelligible might be a 
very good reason for not reading it; but as it 
had been presented and read, he thought it 
should be received. 

The petition was rejected. 

Alien Bill.] Lord Sidmouth moved that 
this bill be committed. He observed, that when 
the events and circumstances of the French Re¬ 
volution were considered, it was not surprising 
that the effect of that great convulsion should 
not yet have subsided, ft was true, that many 
of the persons who had been concer ned in the 
overthrow of the French government, and in 
the attempt to overthrow the governments of 
other countries, were dead, but the spirit still 
existed in many parts of Europe. It was with 
the view of counteracting the effects which this 
revolutionary spirit might have in this country 
that the first alien law had been enacted, and for 
the same object it was now proposed to con¬ 
tinue it for two years longei. It was necessary 
to keep out, as well as to send out, of this 
country those persons who should avail them¬ 
selves of the vicinity of France to foster a spirit 
menacing to the security of this and the other 
gover nments of Europe. He was aware it might be 
said, that the situation of things was very different 
now, and at the time when the alien law was 
fir* enacted; that the year 1 818, with the coun¬ 
try at peace, was not at all like 1793, and the 
country at war: but if their lordships compared 
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those peiiods, they must also take into their 
consideration the difference of the two measures. 
It was by no means accurate or just to assert 
that this measure resembled that of 1793, for 
they were, in fact, of a different nature. By 
the act of 1793, aliens were made subject to 
ver y severe regulations, and were exposed to 
penalties if they violated them. They could 
not land at anvpoit in the country without a 
license from the government. The place of 
their residence was fixed, and they could not 
travel to a distance of more than 10 miles front 
it without a special license obtained for that pur¬ 
pose. There were no such provisions in the 
present bill, which merely proposed to provide 
for the regular exercise of an authority which, 
he must contend, belonged to the executive go¬ 
vernment. It was true that this authority, to 
the extent to which it had been laid down, was 
questioned by some ; but even those who most 
objected to the doctrine, admitted that a power 
for the removal of foreigners, in periods of dan¬ 
ger, ought to be lodged somewhere. That power 
was one of the prerogatives of the crown, and 
it must be exercised in some way or other, 
either under proclamation or under a legislative 
enactment. The present bill merely provided 
for its prompt exercise, and, in fact, tended 
only to give effect to the prerogative. He was, 
however, ready to acknowledge, that such a 
measure ought not to be adopted without neces¬ 
sity ; but the existence of such a necessity was 
at the present moment unquestionable. At a 
time When all the governments of Europe 
deemed it necessai y to expel from their territo¬ 
ries, or place under particular regulations, ob¬ 
noxious foreigners, was it to be contended that 
this country ought to form an exception to that 
policy ? Were we to cherish the revolutionary 
spirit, and to allow all factious individuals to 
find an asylum in this country? He would ask, 
whether the evils of such a course of proceeding 
would not be infinitely greater than any that 
could possibly arise from this bill ? Before he 
moved the commitment of the bill, he should 
briefly state the nature of a clause which he in¬ 
tended to propose, the necessity of which would 
appear from the circumstances he was about to 
state. An act of the Scotch parliament passed 
in 1685, for the establishment of the Bank of 
Scotland, contained a clause by which all fo¬ 
reigners holding shares in that bank became 
thereby naturalized subjects of Scotland, and, 
according to the act of Union, all subjects of 
Scotland were naturalized in England. It ap¬ 
peared, therefore, that any foreigner, by invest¬ 
ing a small sum of money in the Bank of Scot¬ 
land, might become a naturalized subject of 
Great Britain. All the pains which their lordships 
had hitherto taken in framing regulations for na¬ 
turalization, and all the precautions adopted in 
passing naturalization bills, might have been su¬ 
perseded by the short process he had described. 
At the expense of a very inconsiderable sum, 
any foreigner might become a subject, and all 
7 
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alien bills would be of no avail. His attention 
had been called to the effect of this act of the 
Scotch parliament only within these few days. 
Had the discovery been made at a more early 
period of the session, he should have proposed 
a short bill to meet the case. There would not, 
now, be time for discussing a proposition for the 
repeal of this act, but he would recommend to 
their lordships the suspension of its operation 
during the period in which the present bill 
should continue in force. 

Earl Fie&william said, he had given his assent 
to this measure when it was originally proposed, 
because there then appealed to be a reasonable 
ground for giving such a power to the execu¬ 
tive government; and he had not objected to its 
renewal when the subject was last under con¬ 
sideration, because he believed that the act would 
have been allowed to expire at the period to 
which it was limited; but he could not, without 
pain, see his Majesty’s ministers again calling on 
their lordships to pass a bill of this kind. It 
was demanding the continuance of a system of 
arbitrary authority, for which no reason existed, 
and which they ought not to be permitted to 
possess. He should therefore give his vote 
against this measure. 

The Duke of Sujsex said, he had opposed the 
former bill on this subject, and he conscien¬ 
tiously felt it to be his duty to oppose the present 
measure. But, even though he had not felt the 
strongest objections to the principle of the 
measure, occurrences which had taken place in 
the course of the last year, and which proved 
the improper manner in which the power given 
to ministers had been executed, would have been 
sufficient to have induced him to oppose it. With 
the case of an individual (Baron Eden) against 
whom the alien act had been enforced his name 
had been connected; but he sincerely despised all 
the insinuations that had been made on that sub¬ 
ject and he would now state the facts which had 
come to his knowledge to their lordships. An 
officer, who held a commission in the British 
service, had been tried in Portugal for a pre¬ 
tended conspiracy. In consequence of that trial, 
his name was struck out of the army list, by his 
Majesty’s government. But this was not all: 
having escaped, he arrived at one of the out- 
ports in a ship from Lisbon; upon which, 
the government immediately ordered the ex¬ 
cuses of his passage to be paid, and sent him on 
oard of another vessel to be conveyed out of 
the country. As to the trial, he firmly believed 
that this gentleman was perfectly innocent of 
the charges brought against him; but for his 
part he had no communication with him at the 
period of that trial, nor for five or six years 
preceding it, when he knew him in the family 
of an illustrious friegd. For himself, he felt 
that he stood clear of all imputation on the sub¬ 
ject; but if their lordships knew what tlic na¬ 
ture ol' a state trial in Portugal was, he appre¬ 
hended that they would not legard the circum¬ 
stance of this officer having been condemned as 
a point of much consideration. The Portuguese i 
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practice was, that immediately upon a convic¬ 
tion in favour of the crown, the judge was pro¬ 
moted. What might be the guilt or innocence 
of this individual, it was not for their lordships 
to determine, but there appeared no reason why 
he should have been deprived of the protection 
of the laws of this country. It was right that 
a jealousy of the power of ministers should 
exist, and he for one could not help strongly en¬ 
tertaining that jealousy, when he found them 
guilty of such acts, and the more especially 
when he heard it asserted that this measure was 
necessary for the tranquillity of other coun¬ 
tries. It was proper to pass laws for the tian- 
quillity of England ; but to invest ministers with 
arbitrary power, under the pretence of main¬ 
taining the tranquillity of other countries, was 
what he would always protest against. He also 
particularly objected to the language of the pre¬ 
amble of the bill, which, contrary to fact, ap¬ 
peared to ground the expediency of the mea¬ 
sure on circumstances which had taken place 
since the last act was passed. 

Lord Holland regarded the measure as most 
unjust and impolitic. The grounds on which 
it had been attempted to induce their lordships 
to agree to this bill—namely, that few persons 
had been sent out of the country under the for¬ 
mer act, and that those who were sent were per¬ 
sons of notoriously bad characters—were either 
totally inconsistent or untrue. The argument 
which had, he believed, the most effect in re¬ 
conciling the public mind to this measure, was 
that which was founded on the small number of 
persons against whom it had been enforced. 
The objection, however, was not merely to the 
number of persons sent out of the country, but 
to the cruelty with which the act operated on 
those who were allowed to remain in it. The 
noble Secretary of State had begged the ques¬ 
tion, when he inferred that those persons who 
came to this country must necessarily be of bad 
character. He had said, “ Would you make 
this country a receptacle for all the persons of 
bad character whom other governments may 
think proper to expel from tneir dominions 
But, was there ever a time when the govern¬ 
ments to which he alluded did not possess the 
power of sending any person they pleased out 
of their territories ? This, however, formed one 
of the principal objections to the measure. The 
illustrious person who had just spoken had 
pointed out a case which shewed the fallacy of 
taking the exclusion of individuals by foreign 
governments as a criterion of character. Could 
their lordships be induced to place any reliance, 
either on the decisions of foreign courts of jus¬ 
tice, or the acts of foreign governments, in such 
cases ? Were such decisions or acts ever re¬ 
garded by their ancestors ? Louis XIV., or any 
other despot of former times, found no difficulty 
in saying, that the unfortunate individuals whom 
they persecuted, and drove into exile, were»per- 
sons of bad character : but that did not prevent 
them from obtaining an asylum in England. 
Their lordships could not, therefore, refer to ex- 
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perience to shew that the power given to minis¬ 
ters had not been unduly exercised, for it was a 
power of that nature which could not be exer¬ 
cised without abuse. But it was not merely on 
account of the cruel situation in which this bill 
placed foreigners, by cutting them oft from 
every refuge, it was the principle of the bill 
itself that excited the most decided hostility. 
The noble viscount had contended that this bill 
did not deny protection to aliens in general ; 
but it did, in effect, deny them all right and all 
protection ; and when he said that the bill had 
only desperate and abandoned characters for its 
object, he forgot that the innocent as well as the 
guilty were equally subject to its operation ; he 
forgot the prejudice it must excite against every 
alien who came into the country, and how en¬ 
tirely dependent it must render him on the will 
of every man with whom he had to deal. The 
noble viscount, too, had laid great stress on the 
argument, that no abuse had yet been commit¬ 
ted. Let their lordships look into this boasted 
assertion a little. He (Lord Holland) held, that 
there was no arbitrary power that was unattend¬ 
ed with abuse. The persons invested with such 
power might have the clemency of Titus or 
Vespasian; they might be endued with the 
deepest penetration, and the highest qualities of 
intellectual wisdom, and still the knowledge 
that they were in possession of aibilraiy power 
might enable others to abuse it. Did not the 
noble viscount know, that to whatever indivi¬ 
dual he might shew countenance or favour, that 
individual was immediately enabled to take un¬ 
due advantage over any unfortunate alien with 
whom he might be engaged in any transaction ? 
Would the noble viscount say that he was not 
himself liable to be deceived ? Suppose, while 
he was walking home that night, he should meet 
or speak kindly to any individual who owed an 
alien money, that vei y circumstance might, per¬ 
haps, afford a ground for ill usage. Such an in¬ 
dividual, relying perhaps on the noble viscount’s 
good opinion of him, might whisper insinuations 
to the prejudice of the alien. It there were no 
alien act, the foreigner might set such wicked¬ 
ness at defiance. Conscious of his own inte¬ 
grity, he might boldly meet his debtor, and rely 
on the laws of the country. But, at present, 
insinuations of the slightest nature might intimi¬ 
date the alien to submit to any injustice. When 
it was urged that these were imaginary cases, he 
did not like to mention names, but he knew that 
such things had happened. The late M. De 
Boffe had expended large sums on an importa¬ 
tion of foreign books ; one of them was con¬ 
sidered to contain matters not exactly agreeable 
to certain persons in this country. A hint was 
given to M. De Boffe, that he should take care 
what works he sold. This alarmed him so 
much, that he sent back the whole parcel, and 
suffered a great loss by the undertaking. Now, 
if he 'X'ho had resided so long in this counti y, 
who had friends and legal advisers, and knew its 
customs so well, was put to all this loss and in- 
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convenience, how much worse must the case be 
with an unprotected stranger ? It would be in¬ 
sulting to the house to dwell on all the various 
possibilities in which such things might happen ; 
but he should relate one instance of the late Mr. 
Pitt, a man of all others the least disposed to 
make any ungenerous use of arbitrary power. 
At the commencement of the late contest, a 
man waited on Mr. Pitt, saying, that he had a 
fact of importance to communicate, and begged 
to speak without witnesses ; but Mr. Pitt insist¬ 
ed on having witnesses. The man then stated, 
that the government of France had hired a per¬ 
son to assassinate him, and added so many cir¬ 
cumstances of the notes by which the assassin 
was to be paid having been transmitted through 
Ghent, Bruges, and a variety of other towns, 
that Mr. Pitt was, in the end, induced to believe 
the account. He wrote to foreign ministers, 
and they, under the operation of" an alien act 
then existing in Flanders, traced the individuals 
connected with these notes in the establishments 
of the Flemish bankers. Two individuals were 
there thrown into prison, where they remained 
for five years, to the ruin of themselves and 
families. {Hear, hear.) At the peace, it was 
discovered, that these unfortunate individuals, 
so unluckdy connected with the notes in ques¬ 
tion, were coming to England to discharge a 
private debt with the money in question, and to 
recover a demand which they had against Mr. 
Pitt’s informant. These weie circumstances, 
these were facts, that called on their lordships 
to pause before they subjected aliens to the effect 
of a mere insinuation made against them. lie 
did not blame Mr. Pitt; but he mentioned the 
fact, to shew the mischiefs unavoidable in the 
exercise of arbitrary power. He knew that the 
present bill contained a provision enabling aliens 
to appeal to the privy council: but how could 
a man appeal after he was sent out of the coun¬ 
try ?—His lordship then referred to the case of 
Las Casas; who, whether he had offended 
against the regulations of St. Helena or not, was 
unnecessarily deprived of his papers when he 
arrived in this country. The alien act gave no 
powers for the seizure of papers, and he (Lord 
Holland) believed such seizure illegal. The 
papers were afterwards restored ; but the loss of 
them for six or seven months might be ruinous 
to a literary man, whose subsistence might de¬ 
pend on the observance of his engagements with 
a bookseller. There was no intention, perhaps, 
to injure the man, but if he was ill used redress 
was impossible. As to the prerogative that had 
been so much insisted on, and the necessity that 
there must be a power somewhere of sending 
aliens out of the country, there must be also a 
power to hang, but the question was, whether a 
discretionary power should be vested in the 
ministers of the crown. He thought the prero¬ 
gative did not exist; the general principles and 
habits of our government were against any such 
arbitrary power; but the noble viscount had 
shewn sufficiently the spirit with which he was 
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actuated, and had set out by ridiculing all laws 
that opposed the powers he required, though 
those laws had existed before, and were sanc¬ 
tioned by, the Union. These laws the noble 
viscount (who set himself to teach mankind 
how to legislate on new and sweeping principles) 
was to repeal, without alleging the slightest 
abuse or inconvenience arising out of them. It 
had always been the policy of this country to 
encourage foreigners, and to reap the benefit of 
their skill and capital; and the best way to effect 
this had been found to be the extension to such 
persons of the advantages of the British consti¬ 
tution. Next to Holland, whom we had now 
compelled to follow the same narrow course as 
ourselves, this country had always been the most 
distinguished for a liberal and generous policy. 
She had always been the subject of panegyric 
on this account, and her very geographical posi¬ 
tion considered as having something providen¬ 
tial in it— 

“ Britain 1 thy hind by Heaven was sine rlcsigu’d 
“ To be the common refuge of mankind,” 

were the words of Waller, the founder of our 
parliamentary eloquence, and a man well versed 
in the knowledge of our best interests. lie, it 
seemed, was in a mistake, and this countiy was 
no longer a refuge for the oppressed, but what 
Gibbon called one of the cells of the great state 
piisons of Europe, and completely subservient 
to other states. What was it that had been ac¬ 
complished by all the measures and system of 
the war which the noble viscount so highly ex¬ 
tolled ? If that system had been so successful as 
he represented it, where was the danger, or the 
demand for an alien bill ? The noble viscount 
must either say, that after all the efforts of this 
vaunted system, after all the blood and treasure 
that had been expended, things remained just 
where they were, and the same measures must 
still be returned to ; or, that he had put down 
all the revolutionary spirit of Euiope, but was 
still so lond of power that he could not part 
with it. It was not to abuses that might be com¬ 
mitted ag;iinst foreigners, that the unconstitu¬ 
tional natuie of this measure was confined; the 
effect of aibitiary power was not confined to 
those upon whom, but extended to those by 
whom it was exercised. Was there any man 
whose disposition remained the same after he 
had been accustomed to the exercise of arbitrary 

f iowcr? After sending out aliens with such faci- 
ity, the noble viscount could not help wishing for 
the convenience of the same power whenever he 
was thwarted, with whatever justice, in any 
ather quarter. The constitutional doctrine was, 
:o consider the evils arising out of arbitrary 
riower in general, rather than instances of special 
ibuses. He should allude to the case of the 
Spaniards who had escaped into Gibraltar, and 
vho (as he hoped by mistake) were sent back 
nto Spain, where two of them were condemned 
o death, and one to twelve years in the gallies. 
The gallant officer who had returned them into 
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Spain received an account that one of them, 
Don Diego Correa, had written against the 
English : it turned out, however, that this was 
not true, and that a mistake had been made in 
the name; but the result of this mistake was the 
loss of all the unfortunate Spaniard’s property. 
This shewed how any secretary of state might, 
with the best intentions, be entirely misled.— 
But the greatest objection was the gross impo¬ 
licy of the measure. We, whose great object 
had always been to prevent universal monarchy, 
were now most unwisely lending ourselves to 
such a system. It was not an imaginary but a 
real evil, that all Europe should be governed by 
one will; and if, instead of one, we had five or 
six, all agreeing together, the effect of this oli¬ 
garchy of a club of sovereigns would be just the 
same. Russia would proscribe one man, France 
another, Austria a third, and no where would any 
refuge be found from the power of a despot. 
The effect of such a system, under the Roman 
empire, had been well pointed out by Gibbon : 

—“ The division of Europe into a number of in¬ 
dependent states, connected however with each 
other, by the genetal resemblance of religion, 
language, and manners, is productive of the 
most beneficial consequences to the liberty of 
mankind. A modern tyrant, who should find 
no resistance either in his own breast or in his 
people, would soon experience a gentle restraint 
from the example of his equals, the dread of 
present censure, the advice of his allies, and the 
apprehension of his enemies. The object of his 
displeasure escaping from the narrow limits of 
his dominions, would easily obtain in a happier 
climate a secure refuge, a new fortune adequate 
to his merit, the freedom of complaint, and per¬ 
haps the means of revenge. But the empire of 
the Romans filled the world, and when the 
empire fell into the hands of a single person, 
the world became a safe and dreary prison for 
his enemies. The slave of imperial despotism, 
whether he was condemned to drag his gilded 
chain in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a 
life of exile on the barren rock of Seriphus, or 
the frozen banks of the Danube, expected his 
fate in silent despair. To resist was fatal, and 
it was impossible to fly. On every side he was 
encompassed with a vast extent of sea and land, 
which he could never hope to traverse without 
being discovered, seized, and restoied to his 
irritated master. Beyond the frontier his anxi¬ 
ous view could discover nothing but the ocean, 
inhospitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, 
of fierce manners and unknown language, or 
dependent kings, who would gladly purchase 
the emperor’s protection by the sacrifice of an 
obnoxious fugitive. “ Ubicunque esses,” said 
Cicero toMarcellus, u cogitare deberes te fore in 
ejus ipsius quern fugeres potestate .” If we fol¬ 
lowed this example, we should make the world 
one vast prison, and be perpetually embroiled 
with foreign powers. Hitherto we had refused 
to give up to the vengeance of foreign powers 
those who fled from their injustice ; and at what 
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time was it that we took on ourselves to become 
police officers to the rest of Europe ? When it 
was clear from the state of things, that there 
must be shortly alterations and convulsions in 
the state of Spain, and were we to espouse the 
cause of either party ? When it was avowed 
that this bill was to prevent convulsions in 
France, how were we to say to the king of 
Spain that we would not do as much for him ? 
He would reply, “ then you espouse the cause 
of my enemies, you support the standard of re¬ 
volt against a legitimate sovereign.” It was by 
laws and policy counteracted by the present 
bill, that England arrived at the pre-eminence 
she had now atrained, and we must not violate 
that policy or trample on those laws. The ope¬ 
ration of the pre,.ent bill would effect a sacrifice 
of all the advantages we had enjoyed. It would 
involve us in perpetual difficulties with foieign 
states, and, in a constitutional view, be highly 
dangerous to the liberties of the country. For 
these reasons,he never voted against any bill with 
so much determinate hostility as against this. 

The Earl of Westmorland said, that the bill 
should be considered in two points of view : 
first, as it regarded our internal peace, and se¬ 
condly, as it enabled us to preserve the rela¬ 
tions of amity with foreign states. He thought 
it peifectly confoimable with the 30th chapter 
of Magna Charta. In the existing state of Eu¬ 
rope, it was impossible to maintain the relations 
of peace and war, without an act like the pre¬ 
sent. Was there any reason for opposing it 
from the abuse of the powei s granted under si¬ 
milar acts? Were the powers granted by for¬ 
mer alien acts misused? No: duiing the last 
two years, only four persons were sent out of 
the country under the powers conferred upon 
ministers. This surely was a proof that fo¬ 
reigners were not harshly treated, and an argu¬ 
ment against those dangers which the noble lord 
opposite apprehended from this measure. 

The Marquis of Lansdovone said, he was de¬ 
cidedly hostile to the principle of the bill, and 
the grounds on which it had been supported. It 
had been said, that government had never abused 
the powers conferred by former bills ; but was 
it not an abuse that persons were prevented from 
coming into this country with their property 
and other advantages ? The principle avowed 
by the noble lords on the other side was “ pana 
aid paucos , metus ad omttes,” but what worse 
principle could a statesman act upon ? How was 
the secretary of state to determine as to the cha¬ 
racter of foreigners ? With all the information 
which he was able to procure at home with re¬ 
spect to domestic offenders, it was sometimes 
proved upon trial, that he had been mistaken. 
And could it be expected that, with regard to 
foreign countries, he was more likely to obtain 
accurate information? There appeared in all the 
arguments on the other side a disposition to 
undervalue the laws of the country, which were 
competent to punish guilt wherever it was found. 
Ht never could believe that a constitution which 
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had withstood the strongest efforts in violent 
times, could be desfroyea by a few foreigners, 
towards whom the people of this count: y en¬ 
tertained a degree of jealousy amounting to re¬ 
pugnance. Tt was on a connection of the ab¬ 
surdity and injustice of the proceeding, and see¬ 
ing that no special case was made out to prove 
that it was called for by any circumstances pe¬ 
culiar to the present times, that he should op¬ 
pose the motion. 

The Earl of Harrowhy said, he was willing 
to admit most of the general propositions of the 
noble marquis, because they did not apply to 
the particular circumstances of the present case. 
He argued, that the bill did not give new powers 
unknown to the constitution, but merely gave 
facilities to the exercise of an undoubted right. 
He put it to the house, whether apy honest alien, 
who wished to reside here for the fair exercise 
of his art or industry, would be for a moment 
deterred by the provisions of this measure ? 
Could any cases of the kind be brought for¬ 
ward ? 

Lord Holland said, across the table, that such 
cases existed within his knowledge. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne made the same 
statement. 

The Earl of Harrowby continued. Then the 
noble lords had the misfortune to be acquainted 
with persons of a more nervous temperament 
than ordinary men. lie contended that foreigners 
might be induced to reside here, not merdy to 
overturn the happy constitution of this counti y, 
but for the purpose of wounding France through 
the sides of England, by availing themselves of 
her free press and her immediate vicinity. The 
power of sending them away, like every other 
power, was exposed to abuse ; but the question 
was, whether, looking at the whole case, it 
were not better to incur the present, than ex¬ 
pose ourselves to other and greater evils ? 

The house divided: 

Contents, 34—Not Contents, 1 5. 

The house then went into a committee, and 
lord Sidmouth proposed his clause relative to 
aliens who had bought shares in the bank of 
Scotland, pursuant to the Scotch act of 1095. 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved that the act 
be read, and the clerk read the title; but the 
English statute-book did not contain the act 
itself. 

Lord Melville said, that he had a copy of 
the act in his possession, and he offered it to the 
house. 

The Earl of Lauderdale and Lord Holland 
urged, that it ought to be brought before the 
house in a regular manner, and not produced 
from the pocket of any peer. 

The Duke of Sussex professed himself quite 
in the dark as to this statute: the house ought 
to .have information before it proceeded to a 
vote. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the original 
act was in the Record-office at Edinburgh, and 
ought to be laid on the table. 
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Lord Melville 6 aid, that he was ready in his J were entitled under a public act of the Scotch 
capacity of governor of the Bank of Scotland, I parliament, incorporated at the Union, 
to produce the statute as printed by the King’s | The subject was then dropped, and the com- 
printer, which was generally deemed sufficient I mittee proceeded to the clause relating to the 
evidence of an act. I duiation of the act. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted that, strictly | Rail Grey proposed, that it should be con- 
speaking, an authentic copy of the act ought' tinued only for one year, but the amendment 
to be produced, but he thought it would be : was negatived, without debate, and without a 
very easy to frame a clause which would steer division, 

clear of that act. It might be enacted, that all The Earl of Carnarvon proposed a clause, 
persons naturalized after the 29th of April ' to exempt from the operation of the bill aliens 
except by act of parliament, should be deemed ! who had married British subjects, or who had 
aliens. | been domiciliated here five years before the last 

Earl Grey observed, that such a clause would peace: but it was immediately negatived, 
go much further than this bill. The Lord Chancellor then moved the follow- 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had no objee- ing clause: “ And be it further enacted, by the 
tion to go further. authority aforesaid, that such persons as may 

Earl Grey did not doubt that the noble and | have been naturalized, or claim to have become 
learned lord would go as far as his ministeiial j naturalized, since the 23 th day of April last, 
friends requested him: he had always shewn . by the effect of any act of parliament heretofore 
himself ready to support the prerogatives of the j passed relative to the Bank of Scotland, or who 
crown, but never to maintain the rights of the j may claim to be naturalized by becoming part- 
subject. Such a sweeping clause as that alluded ners of the Bank of Scotland after the passing 
to by his lordship would nave the effect of doing of this act, shall be deemed and taken to be 
away all the advantages hitherto deiived by aliens, notwithstanding the provisions of any act 
aliens under the solemn pi ovisions of thelegis- of the parliament of Scotland, whilst the pro- 
laturc. visions of this act relative to aliens shall remain 

The Lord Chancellor said, that, whether he in fora*, 
or the noble earl had best defended the liberties The Marquis of Lamdoovne resisted this de- 
of their country, must be left to otheis to deter- vice, by which the necessity of producing the 
mine; but he rejoiced that the course of his po- Scotch statute was avoided, and moved, as an 
litics had been quite different from that of the amendment, that the words “ 28th day of 
noble earl. As the Scotch act had been recited April” be omitted, and the words “ fiom and 
in several Bi itish acts, he did not think it ne- after the passing of this act,” be substituted, 
cessary to call for that act. Lord Melville , in reference to what had been 

Lord Holland insisted, that what was now said bv Loid Holland, denied that he had de- 
suggested was without precedent. What had seited the inteiests of the Bank of Scotland, by 
the nouse to do with the secret intelligence pro- communicating the intelligence he had given to 
cured by ministers from the noble governor of ministers : the statute had been sent to him from 
the Bank of Scotland ? Informing nad of late Edinburgh, for the purpose, by persons who, 
become so much the fashion, that even ministers like himself, were concerned in the Bank of 
stooped to it; the noble governor of the Bank Scotland. He thought the accusation bi ought 
of Scotland did not disdain to become an in- against him not at all warranted by the facts, 
former against his employers, the proprietors of Lord Holland, in explanation, said, that he 
shares. [Hear, hear.) A short time ago minis- had not intended to say any thing offensive to 
ters had boasted (how truly was not the ques- the noble lord, but he thought the two offices 
tion) that they were not dependent on the Bank of Governor of the Bank and Minister of State 
of England, but at least they were now anxious in some degree incompatible, 
to shew that the Bank of Scotland was depend- The Eaif of Lauderdale , Lord Holland, and 
ent upon them. the Earl of Rasslyn severally observed, that this 

The Earl of Liverpool urged that the only was not so extraordinary a discovery as the 
object of the clause Was,-to prevent aliens from noble viscount imagined. They believed that 
secretly introducing themselves into the state, it was known'to the Bank of Scotland, and that 
and by an old forgotten law entitling themselves it had been an inducement to all aliens, since 
to rights which belonged only to natural-born the Union, to purchase into that Bank. But 
subjects, or to aliens who might participate in this might be all conjectuie, and, therefore, time 
tho; e rights through the provisions of an act of should be given to inqiiiie into the state of the 
parliament. The clause was to operate only Bank, with the view of considering what injury 
from the 29th of April, which was the day their property might sustain. The right of 
when the notice of the alien bill was first gi\en. every stockholder 111 England rested cntiiely 
Earl Grey observed, that there were many upon the same foundation ; and upon the whole, 
acts of parliament which, in certain cases," gave if the noble and learned loids did not adopt 
the privileges of natural born subjects to fo- the amendment, they would shake that good 
reigners, and it would be gross injustice to de- faith in the establishments of. this country which 
prive aliens of those advantages to which they it was their duty to uphold. 
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The question was then put, that the woi ds 
“ the 28th day of April” stand part of this 
clause. Their lordships divided: 

Contents, 42—Not-Contents, 20. 

Lord Gage then proposed a clause, similar to 
that proposed by Mr. Brougham in the Com¬ 
mons, to enable aliens to be conveyed to any 
part, if a ship should be ready to sail to that 
place, within one month aftei they received no¬ 
tice to leave the country. On this clause their 
lordships divided— 

Contents, 20 —Not-contents, 42. 

Lord Sidmouth then gave notice, that he 
should move to-morrow, that the standing 
order, No. 26, be taken into consideration, 
in order that the leport of the committee 
should be received, and the bill be read a third 
time. 

Lord Holland, the Mai quis of Lansdo-ww, the 
Earl of Lauderdale , and the Earl of Rosslyn 
protested against that course of proceeding. It 
would be to suspend the standing orders for no 
other reason than to afford personal accommo¬ 
dation to ministers. 

On the other side, the Earl of Liverpool and 
Viscount Sidmouth maintained, that the standing 
orders had been often dispensed with upon occa¬ 
sions by no means so pressing; and that, from the 
late period of the session, it was necessary to ac¬ 
celerate the progress of this measure, which had 
been already long enough before the house to 
afford noble lords an opportunity of understand¬ 
ing it. 

Education of the Pooh Bn.r..] On the 
motion of the Earl of Rosslyn, their lordships 
proceeded to take into consider ation the report 
on this bill,when several amendments weie made. 
On the question being put, that the bill be read 
a third time, 

The Lord Chancellor rose and said, that this 
bill had been very much improved since it came 
up here. With respect to the part which he 
had taken in it, he felt very strong objections to 
make any allusion, because, in the first place, it 
was the duty of every member there, and par¬ 
ticularly of the person who held the situation 
which he filled, not to obsei ve on any thing that 
passed in another place; and, secondly, be¬ 
cause it was often extremely difficult to ascer¬ 
tain what really had passed: but it what he had 
read as having passed was correct, he felt him¬ 
self bound to observe to their lordships that his 
conduct had not been treated with justice or 
propriety. lie left it to the judgment of those 
who had known him long, both as a judge and 
as a member of that house, whether he ought 
to have been treated in that manner. (Hear, 
heqr.) He would now merely add, that what¬ 
ever effect might have been intended to be 
produced, it should never operate as a check 
on his mind to diminish the respect, civility, 
?nd attention, with which he had always 
treut&l every member of parliament, every 
gentleman, and particularly every gentleman 
of his own profession. {Hear, hear, hear.) 
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The bill was then ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, June 1. 

Bankrupt Laws Amendment Bill.] The 
resolutions passed in the committe on Saturday 
last being reported, and agreed to by the house, 
an instruction was given to the gentlemen ap¬ 
pointed to bring in the Bankrupt Laws Amend¬ 
ment Bill to make provision for the same.—Mr. 
J. Smith then br ought in a bill “ to alter and 
amend the Laws relating to Bankrupts.”—It was 
read a first time. 

Pa rtur amentahy Reform.] Mr. Alderman 
Wood presented the following Petition and Re¬ 
monstrance of the inhabitant householders in 
the City and Liberties of Westminster, in pub¬ 
lic meeting assembled, on the 2.'id day of March, 
1818 .—“ That on the house, as appears to the 
petitioners, there doubly rests a legal, constitu¬ 
tional, and moral obligation, promptly to redress 
the wrongs of the people whenever they are 
aggrieved, and make their application ; inasmuch 
as it is a house which holds the office of a na¬ 
tional representative, and which also claims to 
be, in respect to certain electoral and legis¬ 
latorial rights of the commons, a court of judi¬ 
cature having exclusive jurisdiction ; in the first 
place, the very nature of representation requires 
that the house shall do for the people in all 
ways, but more especially for redress of 
grievances, whatever they, if legislating per¬ 
sonally, would, for self-preservation, do for 
themselves; and, in the second place, if the 
house be an English court of judicature, it must 
well know that every such court hath of neces¬ 
sity its attributes and its duties, its power and 
its responsibility ; if such a court do not wan¬ 
tonly abandon its functions, it decides causes 
coming within its jurisdiction, whenever by bill, 
suit, or petition, regularly brought before it; to 
try or not to try an issue, it hath no option ; to 
do or not to do its duty, it hath no choice, nei¬ 
ther hath it any discretion whereby it can dis¬ 
pense with affording redress ; for, in the English 
constitution, as in the code of nature and rea¬ 
son, it is an eternal principle of equity, empha¬ 
tically reiterated in the maxims of our law, and 
shines the brightest gem in Magna Charta, that 
justice shall neither be denied nor delayed; 
wherefore, when suitors apply to such a court for 
redress of intolerable wrongs committed by its 
own members,it cannot becompetent to say,“ Go 
your way for this time, when we have a more 
convenient season we will send for yein short, 
touching the house, one of whose offices it is 
to impeach unjust judges, it is impossible it can 
enumerate among its privileges, that of being 
itself an unjust judge; or, among its attributes, 
that of an authority to pervert equity, and to 
mock at justice, a shocking impiety, peculiarly 
offensive to God, and disgusting to man; to 
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deny justice, were to dispense with and to sus¬ 
pend law, treasons for which a king was ex¬ 
pelled from the throne, and such a denial by a 
court that had monopolized all the powers of 
redress, were an aggravation of the guilt beyond 
all power of language to express; the house are 
earnestly requested to observe, that by the law 
of this land it appears, that whenever by peti¬ 
tion of right even a private man empleads the 
king himself, for that his majesty wrongfully 
holds an inheritance belonging to that man, the 
king, as mere matter of official duty, invariably 
says, in writing, “ Let right be done to the 
party," when a commission as invariably issues 
to that end; but when last year more, as it is 
believed, than a million of aggrieved people, 
speaking as it is believed, the sense of many 
millions, empleaded by their petitions of right, 
those members of the house who wrongfully 
withhold from the whole nation the most va- 
luable and most sacred inheritance, constitu¬ 
tional representation, the empleaders instead of 
being answered that right should be done, ex¬ 
perienced on the contrary a perversion of equity 
and a mocking of justice, mixed with insult 
and calumny; and their oppressors had influence 
enough not only to cause their petitions to be 
trampled upon, but to procure a suspension of I 
all laws of protection; in consequence of which, 
virtuous parliamentary reformers were inhuman¬ 
ly hunted by the blood-hounds of false accusa¬ 
tion into ruin and misery, chains, dungeon, and 
exile; die petitioners feel warranted in main¬ 
taining, that neither an English assembly of re¬ 
presentative legislators, nor an English court of 
judicature, can be privileged to substitute its 
own arbitrary will for law, its own capricious 
pleasure for the constitution ; discretionary law, 
characteristic of despotism, hath ever been pe¬ 
culiarly abhorrent to the free mind of England, 
nor can discretionary law, which may for any 
length of time deny, and which, as it appears to 
the petitioners, hath, in fact, by a contempt of 
their petitions of right for five and thirty years, 
denied political liberty to the people of Eng¬ 
land, be reconciled with that divine principle of 
her constitution, by virtue of which the very 
touch of her soil gives freedom to the slave; 
wherefore the petitioners pray that the house 
will, as speedily as may with due consideration 
consist, pass a bill for effectually secuiing to 
the people in all time to come, the self-evident 
right of universal freedom fairly distributed ac¬ 
cording to population, with annual elections, 
and in those elections the protection of a bal¬ 
lot."—Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

London, &c. PnisoNs Committee.] Mr. 
Alderman Wood presented the 'Report of this 
Committee. It was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Slave Trade.] Lord Castlereagh presented 
to the house by the command of the Prince 
Regent, the “ Treaty between his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty and his Majesty the King of the Nefher- 
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lands, for preventing their subjects from en¬ 
gaging in any traffic in Slaves."—The noble lord 
observed, that this treaty differed in only two 
or three points from the treaties concluded with 
Spain and Portugal. The first point was, that 
the reciprocal right of search should not extend 
to the Mediterranean, the North Seas, or the 
Channel.—The next point was, that the number 
of ships authorized to search, should be limited 
on each side, and that each of the contracting 
parties should give notice to the other, what 
were the ships so authorized. 

Mr. W. Smith congratulated the house on the 
completion of this treaty. He was fully assured 
that the Slave Trade was so likely to be short 
lived, that the exemption of the Mediterranean 
from the operation of the right of search was a 
matter of no consequence. 

Spanish Patriots.] Lord Morpeth said, he 
held in his hand a petition from Don Diego 
Correa, one of the two Spaniards who were so 
improperly surrendered to the Spanish govern¬ 
ment by the governor of Gibraltar, in 1814, in 
consequence of a communication from the Bri¬ 
tish Consul at Cadiz. The companion of Cap¬ 
tain Correa had the good fortune to escape, but 
he himself was tried oy the Spanish authorities. 
The case was however brought into discussion 
in that house by a distinguished individual, now 
no more (Mr. Whitbread); and, in consequence 
of the interposition of his Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment, Captain Correa was liberated, and sent to 
Gibraltar, whence he came to this country. In 
consequence of ill health and inability to sub¬ 
sist in England, he had recendy applied to the 
Spanish consul fora passport to return to Spain; 
but his application was rejected, on the ground 
that having been claimed by the British govern¬ 
ment, he liad no title to Spanish protection. 
The petitioner therefore appealed to the justice 
and liberality of parliament, for the means of 
subsistence during his stay in this country. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was not in the power 
of this government to restrain the conduct of 
Spain with respect to its own subjects. Captain 
Correa was furnished with a passage from 
Gibraltar to this country, but was expressly told 
that government could not make any provision 
for him. 

Sir J. Macintosh conceived that there was a 
grievance stated in this petition which was ex¬ 
tremely worthy of attention. The British go¬ 
vernment had thought itself obliged, in point of 
honour and duty, to obtain the release of die 
petitioner. Captain Correa then came to this 
country ; and now he was told that, on account 
of the interference of the British government, 
he was divested of his national character. The 
interference of this government for his protec¬ 
tion was visited on his head by the officers of 
his own country : it was now said, diat he be¬ 
longed to no country, he was the subject of no 
state. They declared that he was divested of 
all privileges belonging to the character of a 
Spaniaid, it anv pnvilege did belong to that 
;; 1< y 
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character now. ( Hear , hear.) lie had, there¬ 
fore, a good right to claim redress from the go¬ 
vernment which had placed him in this pre¬ 
dicament. 

Lord CastJereagh said, that this was not a 
fair construction of what had been done to 
Correa. Depriving him of his passport was not 
stripping him of his national character. The 
inconvenience he now suffered was the result of 
the views which his own government took of 
his conduct. 

Mr. Brougham wished to avail himself of this 
opportunity to ask a question of the noble lord. 
He should be glad to be informed, whether any 
remonstrance had been made bv this govern¬ 
ment to the coutt of Madrid, in behalf of those 
unhappy persons—those gallant persons, he 
should say—who, after having fought the battles 
of Fcidinand, were consigned to a loathsome 
dungeon, neatly opposite our own garrison at 
Gibi altar. If any remonstrance had been made, 
as the noble lord had foimeily promised the 
house that there should, he wished to know in 
what manner it had been received by the liberal 
and enlightened policy of the grateful Ferdi¬ 
nand. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh said, that some representa¬ 
tions had been made to the Spanish govern¬ 
ment, but it was a most delicate subject, and 
there was no paiticulai intelligence which he 
could lay before the house. He feared, how¬ 
ever, that the obsei \ ations which had been made 
on the other side of the house, relative to the 
policy of the Spanish monarch, had tended 
rather to retard than promote the interests of 
the individuals in question. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he perfectly under¬ 
stood the explanation of the noble lord. It was 
obvious that all our remonstrances to Ferdinand 
had been ineffectual; and, therefore, it was a 
bitter satire to talk of the policy of that piince. 
(Hear, hear , hear.) 

Mr. Benuet said, that with respect to what the 
noble loid had stated concerning the obsei va- 
tions that had occasionally fallen fiom his side 
of the house, he was fully convinced that if 
those observations had not been made, not the 
smallest inteiference would have taken place on 
behalf of those unhappy individuals. (Hear.) 

Mr. Speaker then put the question, that this 
petition be brought up. He wished, however, 
to state to the house, that it appeared to him to 
pray for pecuniary relief, and it was not con¬ 
sistent with the practice of the house to receive 
such petitions, without the previous recom¬ 
mendation ot the crown. If any other con¬ 
struction could be put on the phraseology of 
the prayer, then the house would not, perhaps, 
reject the petition; but if no other construction 
.could be put upon it, then they might think it 
roper to adheie to thejr rules. At all events, 
e thought it his duty to call the attention of 
the house to this point. 

The petition was then read.—On the ques¬ 
tion that it do lie on the table, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to 
its being received, as the prayer directly implied 
pecuniary relief, which could not be given with¬ 
out the consent of the crown. 

Lord Cochrane contended that the petition 
ought to lie upon the table. He observed, that 
that ungrateful monarch, Ferdinand, being un¬ 
able to persecute Correa in his own country, 
had handed him over to his Majesty's ministers. 

It was quite certain, that those ministers would 
never give any relief to those who differed from 
tlum. lie had heard, however, that this parlia¬ 
ment, happily for the public, was about to ex¬ 
pire, and he hoped that in another parliament 
the case of these suffering Spanish patriots would 
be taken into due consideration. 

The petition was then withdrawn. 

Land-Tax Assessment.] Mr. Brougham 
rose to call the attention of the house to the 
subject which he had lately brought before 
them, relative to the assessment of the land tax 
in the county of Westmorland. He now held 
in his hand a paper signed by two commissioners 
of the land tax, by which it appeared, that in¬ 
stead of holding a first meeting on or before the 
:50th of April, and a second on the 23 d of May, 
they had issued an order that the assessment 
should not be made till the 27th of June. Now 
the house would observe, that until the party 
were assessed, he could not redeem his land 
tax. This order was signed by Christopher 
Wilson, of Kendal, and John Hudson, the mi¬ 
nister of that place. The former was a very 
respectable person, and he thought it veiy likely 
that the latter might have been misled on this 
occasion. lie had been informed that Mr. Wil¬ 
son was the chaii man of the piincipal election 
committee in that part of the county, for 
that party whose interests were to be benefited 
by a delay in the assessments, and that Mr. 
Wilson was a member of the same committee. 
Having taken notice of this subject in the way 
that he had done, and the house having ex¬ 
pressed their opinion upon it, and feeling confi¬ 
dent that the gentlemen would now adhere to 
the statutory provisions of the law, he should 
trust to the effect that might be produced on 
them, and on their colleagues in that pait of the 
country, without pressing for any further pro¬ 
ceedings. He was very tar from suspecting the 
noble lord opposite, or any of his colleagues, of 
having participated in' this business. It was, 
however, a very weak measure, and he ascribed 
it to the officious zeal of inferior agents, whose 
conduct seldom did much good when carried 
so far. At present he thought it unnecessary to 
take any further notice of this matter. 

Lord Lowt/ier observed, that several persons 
had lately applied to be taxed, and he thought it 
a very novel case for persons to apply for that 
purpose. The commissioners had had several 
meetingr, and it had occupied a considerable 
time to digest the several acts; but, considering 
the extent of the district, they had acted with 
great vigilance and activity.—The noble lord 
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then complained of the unnecessary use that 
had been made on a former occasion of the name 
of Mr. Johnson, the solicitor. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had not censured Mr. 
Johnson, who had acted merely as an agent. 
Ilis observations were directed against the tax- 
office, and, in his opinion, it exhibited a most 
indecent appearance to see an election agent 
corresponding under that name with the board 
of taxes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer contended, 
that the tax-office had only done their duty in 
giving an answer to the application that was 
made to them. 

Mr. Wynn said, he could not agree with the 
noble lot a that there was any thing very novel 
or extraordinary in the applications of tlie free¬ 
holders to be assessed. There was a special clause 
in the act of parliament to give every possible faci¬ 
lity under such circumstances, and any delay on 
the part of the commissioners would be highly 
criminal, and, it brought before that house, 
would be visited with punishment. Whether 
there had been any delay on the present occa¬ 
sion, he would not undertake to say : that was a 
question that might be decided hereafter by an 
election committee, should the subject ever be 
brought before them. As to Mr. Johnson, he 
was justified in what he had done, but he ought 
to have applied to the commissioners, instead of 
the tax-office The latter, he conceived, had 
only performed their duty. 

Sir J. Graham said, that the commissioners 
in that district had been more vigilant than in 
any other part of the kingdom. Scarcely any 
assessment, as gentlemen knew, was dehveied 
in before the end of June, or the beginning of 
August. He was astonished to hear his hon. 
and learned f riend say, that this subject ought to 
be inquired into at a future period. 

Mr. Waldegra-ve differed entirely from the 
hon. baronet: he hoped that the matter would 
be bi ought forward in another parliament. 

Here the conversation dropped. 

Regency Act Amendment Bill.] Lord 
Castlereagh moved the second reading of this 
bill. He stated that one object of the mcasuie 
was, to appoint an additional number of coun¬ 
cillors to assist her Majesty in executing the 
trust confided to her with respect to the care of 
the king’s peison ; the other object'was, to pro¬ 
vide for the meeting of parliament, within a 
limited time, in. the event of her Majesty’s de¬ 
mise during a prorogation, and before a new p.n - 
liament had assembled. It appeared to him, 
that, under existing circumstances, the greatest 
inconvenience might arise, if these provisions 
were not adopted by the legislature. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that this measure 
would not have been brought forward, had not 
ministers thought it a good time to dissolve par¬ 
liament. But when they were viewing 'the in- 
conveniences likely to arise from the death of 
her Majesty, they ought to have considered 
what was to be done in case of the death of the 
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Regent, when we should have neither king, 
queen, nor executive government at all. ('Hear, 
hear.) He should be glad to know how the 
magistrates of the conntry were prepared to act 
in such an event ? There might, to be sure, be 
some who would take upon themselves the re¬ 
sponsibility of assuming authority; but others, 
from want of nerve, or from other considerations^ 
would decline embarking in that which would 
ceitainly be for the time illegal. Here, then, 
was the house discussing the Regency bill, and 
leaving out that most important consideration—• 
what was to be done in the event of the Re¬ 
gent’s demise ? Could there be any doubt that, 
in that event, the Duke of York would be ap¬ 
pointed Regent ? Where, then, could be the 
inconvenience of making that appointment in 
the bill ? Why could not parliament exercise 
that function now, which, sooner or later, if 
might be called upon ro exercise?—Another 
point remained to be noticed. Not a word was 
said in the bill respecting the Windsor establish¬ 
ment. Were he disposed to be very hostile to 
his Majesty’s government at this important mo¬ 
ment, and to court popularity, he might ex¬ 
patiate op the unnecessary expenditure of that 
establishment. He might reply to the question, 
“ Would you destroy his Majesty’s comfort ?” 
that his Majesty’s comfort did not depend on 
the shew or splendor which that establishment 
was calculated to maintain. He would, how¬ 
ever, content himself with observing, that the 
Queen’s accommodation might be consulted 
(which, in the present state of her Majesty’s 
health, it was veiy desirable to do), and yet that 
a considciable saving might be effected in that 
establishment. 

Mr. Cunning obseived, that the bill before the 
house merely went to alter parts of the Regency 
Act, and by no means to revise the whole, 
which ought not to be done without serious con- 
sideianon. He admitted that in the unfortunate 
event alluded to by the right hon. gentleman, 
the Windsor establishment might become a iit 
subject of discussion; but he was persuaded 
that the delicacy of the right hon. gentleman, 
and of every man in the house, would levolt 
fiom debating, at present, the ulterior sai in;; 
that might result from such an event. 

Sir S. Rom illy remarked, that while there was 
the least prospect of his Majesty’s recovery, 
no person ever looked to the Windsor establish¬ 
ment as affording the means of reducing the 
public expenditure; but now it certainly was a 
subject that ought to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Wynn suggested, that it would be more 
decorous to introduce some members of the 
royal family into the council; for thus, in the 
event of her Majesty’s death, the king woujd 
still enjoy the protection and care of individuals 
of his own family. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

Lunatic Asylums (Scotland} Bill.> Lord 
Binning, on moving that this bill be read a se¬ 
cond time this day three months, said, that 
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there was an immense number of lunatics in 
Scotland, and that they ought to be provided 
for; but he could not give any pledge that he 
would bring forward the subject in the next ses¬ 
sion. He certainly never could contemplate the 
carrying of such a measure by a majority in that 
house against the opposition expressed by the 
country against it. 

The second reading of the bill was then put 
off for three months. 

Obstruction of Justice—Ionian Islands.] 
Mr. Bennet begged to call the attention of the 
house to the petition of Count Cladan, of Ce- 
phalonia in the Ionian islands, which he pre¬ 
sented on the 27th of April last. (See page 
1544.)—The hon. member said, that he had 
carefully examined the contents of the petition, 
and he was satisfied that a prinui facie was made 
out by Count Cladan, for the interference of go¬ 
vernment to afford him redress ; and if they re¬ 
fused, for pailiament to compel them to do jus¬ 
tice to him. The first paitof the petition was 
strictly the complaint of the count, with respect 
to the injustice and ill-treatment which he had 
himself suffered. The second part related to 
the wrongs and injustice suffered by the inha¬ 
bitants of the Ionian islands, to whom we were 
bound to afford protection.—It had been said, 
that the count must seek redress in our courts of 
justice; but the only case which bore any ana¬ 
logy to the present was, the action brought by 
Fabrigas, a native of Minorca, against General 
Mostyn, in 1772. In that case, however, Fa¬ 
brigas was considered to be the king’s subject, 
as Minorca belonged to Great Britain at the 
time the transactions, the subject of prosecution, 
took place; but Count Cladan could not enter 1 
any of our courts, as the Ionian islands were 
not possessions of Great Britain, but meiely 
placed under her protection. Supposing, how¬ 
ever, that the count were entitled to sue in this 
country, the expense would amount to an abso¬ 
lute denial of justice. The witnesses were 101 
in number, and were in the Ionian islands. Who 
was to bring them over, and maintain them here 
during all the delays of a trial ? In the case of 
Geneial Mostyn, the proceedings lasted three 
years, and Fabrigas obtained aooo guineas. But 
any man who knew the expense at which those 
proceedings had been carried on, knew that the 
damages were inadequate to defray it. There 
could be no question, that to obtain redress 
against so powerful an individual as General 
Campbell, foi acts committed in the Ionian 
islands, and which requiied a number of wit¬ 
nesses fiom those distant parts, was beyond the 
means of any private fortune in those islands.— 
For these reasons, therefore, and in order that 
the ends of public justice might not be defeated, 
he moved, “ that there be laid before this house 
a copy of all correspondence that has taken 
place between his Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department and Count Cladan, 
j dative to the conduct of Lieutenant General 
Campbell.” 
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Mr. Goulbum said, it could not be expected 
of him that he should be nicely conversant with 
the law in this case, but he believed that, if 
General Campbell had acted in the way which 
Count Cladan had stated, there were tribunals 
in this country in which General Campbell 
could be called to account. He knew of one 
case which had occurred since he filled his pre¬ 
sent situation, in which the courts here enter¬ 
tained the cause, and did justice to the ag¬ 
grieved party. He did not wish to pronounce 
any opinion with respect to Count Cladan ; but 
this he could say, that, in the opinion of all 
those persons wnom he had consulted on the 
subject of this accusation since it was last be¬ 
fore the house. Count Cladan did not starid on 
the same ground as General Campbell did, with 
respect to the credit and estimation to which he 
was entitled. The hon. member then stated, 
that many of the most material papers for 
which the hon. gentleman had moved, had been 
transmitted by government to the Ionian islands, 
and concluded with giving his negative to the 
motion. 

Mr. F. Douglas said, that the house of com¬ 
mons ought to be open to complaints of this 
nature, even though another tribunal should be 
open. He thought that his hon. friend had 
made out a complete primd facie case, and he 
implored the house to consider the effect which 
a refusal to inquire into the facts would have 
on the inhabitants of all those settlements 
which were in the same situation as the Ionian 
islands. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he must protest against 
the practice so often adopted, as almost to have 
grown into a system in that house, of stating 
calumnies under the form of petitions against the 
characters of individuals in responsible situations 
abroad ; a practice not more injurious to those 
individuals than it was delusive to the parties 
preferring the complaints. He regretted the 
course put sued by the hon. member, because it 
appeared to him quite impossible that the house 
could interfere effectually for the purposes of 
justice. The only result theiefore which could 
follow the introduction of this subject was the 
leaving an ex-parte statement to operate on the 
public mind, to the piejudice of an honourable 
officer whose case at present could not be fully 
understood. 

Mr. Barham agreed with the noble lord, that 
nothing could be more improper than to bring 
under the consideration of that house, cases 
which might be readidly decided before a com¬ 
petent tribunal in the colony or place where 
they arose. But from what he understood of 
the present question, it appeared that the officer 
to whose conduct it referred, had taken upon 
himself the authority of revising judicial de¬ 
crees, and of interfering with the ordinary ad¬ 
ministration of the law. He had thus set him¬ 
self above the reach of those tribunals before 
which the matters in dispute were originally 
cognizable. He must declare, that he thought 
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the character of Genera] Campbell deeply in¬ 
terested in repelling the charges now preferred 
against him. 

General Thornton said, that from what he 
knew of General Campbell, he thought it im- 
poisible he could have acted in the manner 
which the petitioner had stated. 

Mr. Lockhart was of opinion, that it was a 
dangerous practice to bring forward in that 
house the cases of persons in an inferior station of 
society, but he must protest against the extension 
of this principle to questions affecting the govern¬ 
ment and well-being of our foreign possessions. 
In pjoportion as they were enlarged, and the 
number of officers appointed to administer their 
affairs were increased, it became necessary that 
the inquisitorial powers of parliament should be 
extended, and rendered commensurate widi the 
almost sovereign authority which was some¬ 
times delegated to those officers. General 
Campbell had exercised a supreme authority, 
and it was no answer in such a case to 
a person who complained that he had been 
aggiieved to refer him to the 01 dinary course of 
justice. 

Captain Waldegrave thought it his duty to 
protest against the doctrine advanced by the 
noble lord, which he considered as imposing an 
unconstitutional restraint upon the freedom and 
discretion of eveiy member.- Here was a case 
stated, in which the right of appeal (a right 
always allowed in a neighbouring country) to a 
second court, after a judgment of death had 
been invaded, and the appellant executed. Could 
it be said that this was an allegation which did 
not call loudly for inquiry ? When he first I 
heard the charges mentioned, he certainly had 
not felt disposed to admit their truth ; but he 
was now of opinion, that a sufficient case had 
been established for inquiry. 

Mr. Money said, he could not believe it pos¬ 
sible that General Campbell had been guilty of 
the charges prefened against him. 

Mr. Rennet, in reply, declared that he would 
spaic no pains in the view of procuring such 
satisfactory evidence from the Ionian islands by 
the time that pailiament should ic-assemblc as 
might afford the means of tendering justice to 
eveiy party aggrieved. Those appeared to him 
to be no ft tends to Geneial Campbell who op¬ 
posed this motion on the ground of legal nice¬ 
ties, 01 the incredibility of the chaiges. That 
officer had been closeted over and over again 
with his Majesty’s ministers, and must have 
furnished them with explanations on the sub¬ 
ject. He had since thought proper to go abroad; 
but if' the facts alleged could have been denied, 
would not the hon. gentleman opposite have 
gladly availed himself of the oppoitunity of tri¬ 
umphantly refuting the charges ? 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that General Camp¬ 
bell had merely gone to Paris, and was pre¬ 
pared to return if it should be rendered neces¬ 
sary by any proceedings of the house. He 
thought it right to state this, in order to shew 
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that that officer had not fled from the accusation 
of the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Bennet wished to be understood dis • 
tinctly as having never declared or imagined that 
General Campbell had fled from accusation. 
The house then divided :— 

Ayes, 8—Noes, 46. 

High Bailiff of Westminster.] On bring¬ 
ing up the report of the committee of supply, 
relative to the high bailiff of Westminster, Mr. 
Bankes renewed his objections to the grant.— 
After a few words from Mr. Wrottesley and Mr. 
Lockhart, the question was put, “ That the Re¬ 
port be taken into faither consideration.” The 
house divided : 

Ayes, 8—Noes, 8. 

In consequence, the house immediately ad¬ 
journed. * 
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Tuesday , June 2. 

Rewards on Conviction Bill.] This bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

Education of the Pooh Bill.] This bill 
was read a third time, and passed. It was then 
sent to the Commons, with its amendments-]-. 

Purchase of Game Bill.] This bill having 
been read a second time, 

The Earl of Carnarvon moved that it be now 
committed. He observed, that the sole object 
of the measure was, to place the buyer and the 
seller of game upon the same footing. As the 
law at present stood, the latter was subject to 
penalties, whereas the former was safe from all 
punishment. If their lordships rejected this 
bill, they would give encouragement to the rich 
[suboineisof an offence which the poor were 
tempted to commit, and which it was thought 
fit to allow to remain an object of severe penal¬ 
ties. It there existed any principle of law more 
cruel and unfair than another, it surely was that 

*' When there ai e forty members present (which 
number is necessary to constitute a house), and the 
votes are equal, it belongs to Mr. Speaker to give a 
easting vote.—In the House of Lords the Speakei 
u r ives his voice, as every other Lord of Parliament 
does, and if the votes are equal “ Semper preumitur 
pro ^}ep [ ante.' , (‘2 Hats. 245) —Among the ancients 
the nde was, that where one judge condemned, and 
the other acquitted ; of two different sentences, the 
milder ought to take place. The Greeks called this 
favourable case, Minerva 'i Tote. 

f It will bo seen, by the proceedings in the Com¬ 
mons on the fid instant, tliaf these amendments 
were agreed to. A Commission has been issued 
under this act, and llie following are the names of 
the Commissioners;— 

HONORARY. SI IITNDIARY. 

Rt. Hon. C. M. Sutton J. W. Warren, Esq. 
lit. Rev. Bishop of St. W. Robeits, Esq. >/ 
Asaph, (Ur. Luxmore) W. Mathews, Emi, / 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Peter- J. H. Hollieek, Tscyf 
borough, (Di.Parsons) W. Grant, Esq. f 
Rt. Hon. Sir W. Scott J. M'Mahon, 

Rt. Hon. Sir W. Grant T. Marsbaniy’' * 

Rt, Hon. C. Yuike Hon. D. Fip 
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which punished the poor and acquitted the 
rich, when equally implicated in ciiminality^ 
He had taken up this bill as he found it on the 
table, and he was of opinion that it had come 
from the Commons in a shape which did not 
promise that it would prove very effective in its 
operation. The state of the game laws was 
altogether objectionable ; but, bad as the system 
was, it became the duty of their lordships to do 
what they could to improve it, and render it 
consistent, when their attention was seriously 
called to it, as it nbw was, by the bill before* 
them. It was the wish, he undei stood, of his 
noble friend (Lord Laudeidale), that game 
should become the propel tv of those on whose 
lands it was found, and that the sale of it should 
be legalized ; but in the committee of the house 
of commons, though great attention had been 
paid to the subject, it had hitherto been found 
impossible to carry that principle into effect. 
To make game property was a proposition en¬ 
vironed with numerous difficulties. In order to 
give it the protection of law, evidence of owner¬ 
ship would then be necessary, and upon what 
kind of proof that should be decided was not an 
easy matter to detei mine. lie had considered 
the subject much, and conversed with pro- 
rietors of land in different parts of the country, 
ut had never been able to come to any satis¬ 
factory conclusion. The question now befoie 
their lordships was, however, one of a practical 
nature. It was mealy whether they would 
allow a law to remain in foice, by which the 
poor man suffered the infliction of severe penal¬ 
ties, while the lich man was exempt from all 
punishment. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought there was no 
person acquainted with the situation of the gaols 
.throughout the count) y, crowded as they were 
with persons committed for offences against the 
game laws, who would not oppose this bill. 
He was against every sort of tampering with the 
subject, because he knew that it was impossible 
for their lordships to go at this time into a con¬ 
sideration of the general system of the game 
laws; and unless the question were taken up 
on that large scale, no good could be done. 
His noble fnend lud inferred that the seller of 
-game must be a poor man, and had tiuly stated 
■that it was hard to punish the poor and let the 
rich escape; but the measuie he supported 
would have another operation, which he com¬ 
pletely lost sight o£ The bill was so framed, 
as to render it impossible that any evidence of 
the commission of the offence should be obtain¬ 
ed. IIow could there be any evidence of the 
offence, if the buyer and seller were both equally 
guilty in the eye of the law? But why were 
the gaols filled with unfortunate men, charged 
with offences against the game laws ? Precisely 
for the same reason that tne public was shocked 
with so many executions for forgery. An arti¬ 
ficial • system of paper had been introduced, 
which foimed a temptation to the commission 
of the ciime of forget y. In the same way, the. 
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unnatural state of the game laws produced a 
constant desire to violate them. In legislating, 
the first thing always to be considered was, 
whether the measuie proposed were practicable. 
Did not their lordships know, that there was 
in this country a numerous body of funded pro¬ 
prietors as rich as landed proprietors ? These 
men had no manorial rights, but they possessed 
wealth which gave them the command of every 
thing they could desire for their table; and witn 
what they desired they would, doubtless, be 
supplied, in spite of all the laws which could 
be enacted. In consequence of the Union with 
Ireland, many great landed propiietors of that 
country resided in this, especially during the 
sitting of parliament, and they must also find it 
necessai y to purchase game. It was absurd to 
suppose that men of great fortune could be pre¬ 
vented by laws fiom obtaining any of the luxu¬ 
ries of life. If his noble friend persisted in this 
bill, lie should perhaps feel it his duty, at a 
subsequent stage, to move for the Loid Stew¬ 
ard’s accounts, by which their lordships would 
then see that the table of the Sovereign was 
served with purchased game. An attempt to 
amend the game laws by a measure like the pre¬ 
sent, was, in his opinion, peifcctly contemp¬ 
tible ; but as at this period of the session it was 
impossible to go into the general consideration 
of so important a question, he thought the bill 
ought to be withdrawn, in order that the sub¬ 
ject might be taken up on more enlarged and 
just piinciples, in the couise of the next session. 

Earl Grosvenor reminded their lordships that 
the question had been very fully discussed in 
the other house of pai liament, and that it had 
not been found practicable to bring forwaid any 
other measure at present. He had strong ob¬ 
jections to the existing game laws. Among 
other things, he consideied it a great hardship 
that the lives of gamekeepers should be exposed 
in the manner they daily were, by the imper¬ 
fect state of those Jaws. He wished that the 
whole system should be taken into considera¬ 
tion ; but when the question was, whether he 
would in the interim agree to the bill, he must 
say, yes. This answer he was bound to give, 
on the maxim that the receiver was as bad as 
the thief; hut in this case there was the addi¬ 
tional consideration, that the person proposed 
to be punished was not only the receiver of the 
stolen goods, but the ehcourager of the theft. 

The Eail of Limerick felt it impossible for 
him to add any thing to the unanswerable ar¬ 
guments of the noble earl who had expressed 
so able an opinion against the bill. It should have 
his decided opposition. Indeed, it appeared to 
him that it must be peifcctly nugatory, as well 
on account of the deficiency of evidence alluded 
to by the noble earl, as of the practices which 
would be resorted to in selling game. Were 
their lordships not aware that a turkey might 
be sold for four times its value, and game given 
in as a present along with it ? Was there any law 
to prevent this ? He thought it very hard that 
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persons who could not procure game from their 
own estates should be prevented from obtaining 
it by purchase. The bill was a measure of urn 
necessary severity, and though he was fond of 
sporting, he loved the liberties of the people 
still more than the preservation of game, and 
should therefore vote for the rejection of the 
-bill. 

Lord Holland said, he was not extremely 
fond of sporting, but he entertained as high a 
regard for the liberties of the people as the 
noble earl who had just sat down, and yet he 
intended to support the present measure. He 
could not, however, give his vote for the bill 
without some explanation of the reasons on 
which that vote was founded, lest it should be 
supposed that, by the support which he gave 
to this measure, he in any way approved or the 
principle of the game laws. To those Jaws he 
objected, not merely on the ground of their 
being founded on an unjust principle, but be¬ 
cause they formed a fertile nursery of crimes. 
He could not help expressing his surprise at the 
extract dinary view of the question taken by his 
noble ftiend, and which the noble lord who 
spoke last so highly applauded. His noble 
friend had very ingeniously introduced the paper 
system into this question, though, for his part, 
he confessed he could not see the similarity of 
the cases between the forger and the buyer of 
game. His noble ftiend had dwelt on the in¬ 
conveniences which a great number of wealthy 
persons would suffer who possessed no mano¬ 
rial lights. But it his noble fiiend were really 
desiious of altering the whole of the game laws, 
ought he not to support a measure which would 
make all those persons hostile to the system 
he wished to see changed? On the contiary, 
instead of making them enemies, he wished to 
place them in the situation of seducers. His 
noble friend had said, that the effect of the bill 
would be to prevent the obtaining of evidence. 
It appeared then, that, as the law now stood, 
the purchaser of game might convict the seller; 
but his noble friend paid a very indifferent com¬ 
pliment to those wealdiy persons without mano¬ 
rial rights, for whose comfort he was so an¬ 
xious to provide when he advanced this argu¬ 
ment. Did he mean to say that the rich fund- 
holder, after obtaining a partridge for his table, 
turned informer against the poor poacher who 
procured him that luxury ? But this was a 
serious subject, and required the serious con¬ 
sideration of parliament, as soon as the question 
could be taken up on general principles. He 
was aware that the proposition of making game 
property was one of considerable difficulty, but 
he was not afraid of the consequence of such a 
measure with respect to violations of that pro¬ 
perty ; for he could not conceive it possible 
that any law making game property could be 
the cause of such crimes as were the offspring 
of die present laws. At all events their lord¬ 
ships were bound to consider the state of the 
law as it now stood, and render die system as 
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consistent as posable with itself. He shook! 
therefore give nis vote in favour of the bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he felt it impossi¬ 
ble for him to give his assent to the bill as it 
now stood. If it were the intention of their 
lordships to deal out equal justice to the rich 
and the poor, this bill did not accomplish that 
object, for it only imposed a fine on the rich 
urchaser, whereas the poor seller was liable 
oth to fine and imprisonment. A poacher had 
been committed to Dorchester-gaol for six 
weeks, for selling game to a man of property, 
while the purchaser went free. This was in 
contradiction to their lordships’ opinion, that 
the buyer was worse than the seller. If the pro¬ 
prietor of one estate purchased game poached 
in his neighbour’s, the principle of impartiality 
on which the bill proceeded would require, that 
if such a proprietor were the first man in the 
county, he ought to be sent to gaol as well as 
the poacher. It was fit, then, if their lordships 
adopted any measure on this subject, that they 
should take care to make it one which would 
deal out equal justice to all. 

Earl Bathurst alluded to an opinion which had 
been entertained, that by this measure qualified 
persons would be liable to punishment for the 
sale of game, which, he thought, by no means 
followed from the enactments of the bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that to make the 
measure consistent, the person who purchased 
game ought, not only to be liable to a fine of 
5/., but to imprisonment in the same manner as 
the poacher. 

Lord Holland observed, that it would be very 
easy to alter the clause in the bill in such a man¬ 
ner as to remove the noble and learned lord’s 
objection. 

The house divided: 

Contents, S3—Not-contents, 9. 

The house then went into the committee, and 
the bill was reported without amendment. 

Alikn-Bill.] The Earl of Lauderdale pre¬ 
sented a petition from certain persons who had 
recently purchased shares in the Bank of Scot¬ 
land ; and who, his lordship observed, were now 
threatened to be unjustly divested of their rights 
by an ex-post-facto law, introduced by the noble 
Secretary of State.—The petition being read, 
stated, that the petitioners were proprietors of 
stock in the Bank of Scotland, and were there¬ 
fore by law naturalized subjects: that they had 
learned that, in a bill before parliament for con¬ 
tinuing the alien act, a clause had been inserted, 
declaring that all persons who had purchased 
shares in the Bank of Scotland since the 28th of 
April last, should be deemed and taken to be 
aliens; that, under the authority of the existing 
law, the petitioners and many other persons had 
purchased stock, and had thereby acquired the . 
rights of natural-born subjects; that they were 
merchants carrying on their trade in the British 
dominions, ana that many of them were mar¬ 
ried and had children born to them in this 
country. Having purchased the stock, on the 
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supposition that nobody in Great Britain could 
be aeprived of the rights they possessed by an 
ex-post’facto law, they prayea that the clause 
might not pass, and that they might be heard 
by counsel against it.—The noble earl moved, 
that the petitioners be heard by counsel. 

Lord Sidmouth submitted to their lordships, 
whether, after the discussion which the clause 
in question had undergone, it could be consi¬ 
dered necessary to hear council on the part 
of the petitioners. He saw no ground for 
such a proceeding, and should oppose the mo¬ 
tion. 

Earl Grey was astonished to hear the noble 
Secretary of State, without assigning any good 
reason, or giving any statement of the grounds 
of his opinion, recommend it to their lordships 
to pay no attention to the application which had 
been made to them. All that he had offered 
was an assertion that the clause had already been 
discussed. But what was the real state of the 
case? A certain number of individuals who, 
under the sanction of the laws and constitution 
of the country, had acquired rights and pro¬ 
perty, prayed to be heard by counsel against a 
measure which proposed to deprive them of the 
advantages they had fairly and justly acquired. 
They had stated, that they were merchants, and 
most of them the parents of" natural-born sub¬ 
jects. In this situation, they complained of the 
violation of a public right, and asked to be heard 
in defence of their property and the rights which 
belonged to it. Could their lordships be pre¬ 
vailed on to refuse to hear them? Their petition 
was respectfully expressed; no objection could 
be made to receiving it; and yet the noble Se¬ 
cretary of State expected their lordships to re- 
ject its prayer, though he had used no argument 
to induce them to adopt 60 extraordinary and 
so unjust a course. Their lordships would re¬ 
collect that they were judges on all questions of 
property in the last resort, and that it was in a 
peculiar manner their duty to guard against the 
violation of those rights on which the secuiity 
of property depended. The liberal principles 
of government which had hitherto prevailed in 
this country had formed the foundation of its 
power and glory; and, if their lordships per¬ 
mitted all the rights derived from these prin¬ 
ciples to be taken away, it was not reasonable 
to expect that power and glory could continue. 

The Earl of Liverpool ti usted that he felt as 
sacred a regard for the principles of the consti¬ 
tution as any other person could do, but he did 
not think tnat the noble lord could state any 
ground against the introduction of the clause. 
That clause was introduced on public grounds 
and for public objects, and in such a case the 
claims of individuals must yield to the public 
good, though, perhaps, they might be heard 
with a view to compensation. Whether those 
who claimed redress under the measure were 
entitled to it or not, he would not say; but he 
could produce many precedents, where, in cases 
of state necessity, it had been the duty of pat- 
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liament to legislate, without any regard to the 
claims of individuals. Compensation had indeed 
been attended to, but that did not affect the 

I jrinciple he had stated. He very well recol- 
ected, that when the question of the slave trade 
'was agitated, one of the objections against its 
abolition was, the effect it would have on inte¬ 
rests vested by act qf parliament. He had 
agreed in the weight of those objections, and 
admitted that, if a case of injury were proved, 
compensation ought to be made: but if ever 
thei e was a question that stood upon unanswer¬ 
able grounds of public policy, it was the present 
measure of the alien bill, (hear, hear , from noble 
lords), it was the policy pursued by this country 
with respect to foreigners; and what was that 
policy ? He never heard the greatest latitudina- 
rian contend, on the subject of qualification, 
that any man could become a naturalized subject 
except by taking the oath of allegiance; and 
now to contend, that the investment of so small 
a sum as 80/. in a banking company should con¬ 
fer that high pi ivilege, was a most unheard-of 
assumption. Indeed, the clause in the act re¬ 
lating to the Bank of Scotland had been virtu¬ 
ally repealed by several subsequent acts. By 
the 14th of the king it was declared, that no 
person should thereafter be naturalized unless he 
conformed with various requisites. The clause 
said that no one should thereafter be naturalized, 
which expression repealed the clause in the 
Bank act, by implication ; and yet, because that 
clause had never been expressly repealed, the 
noble earl would infer that it was still in force ; 
and it had now been conjured up for a particular 
purpose to be enforced in violation of all the sa¬ 
cred principles of the constitution, of all the 
principles of allegiance to the crown and the 
government. A proposition so monstrous, so 
unheard of, he believed had never before been 
made in that house ; and if their lordships ac¬ 
ceded to it, they would render of no effect, a 
bill, which after all that had been said, he deemed 
of the most vital expediency to the interests and 
existence of Great Britain. 

Loid Holland complained that the noble eail 
had not stated the question fairly. lie had 
said, that the question turned on the repeal of 
the Scotch act, and the public expediency of 
the alien act. The question was not, how¬ 
ever, whether the Scotch act should be repeal¬ 
ed, but whether their, lordships would heai, 
at their bar, pai ties who complained that their 
persons and property were affected by the 
operation of a retrospective law ; and whether 
that law, which seemed to make the noble eai 1 
so impatient, should be repealed in a single day, 
without any regard to the interests or vested 
rights of individuals. However, as the noble 
earl had dwelt so much, and with such vehe¬ 
mence, on this alleged preposterous law, he 
could not help observing, that he had fallen into 
a mistake from the huiry with which this clause 
had been brought forward. It was, indeed, 
but natural, that any one should be taken by 
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surprize in a question that could not be at 
once undei6tood in all its bearings. The 
noble earl would find, if he examined the sub¬ 
ject, that this clause in the Bank act did not 
creep by the Union unnoticed, but that the 
framers of that measure had it distinctly in view; 
for they, in speaking of the effect of the 
Bank act on the question of naturalization, in¬ 
cluded all those already naturalized by any 
Scotch law. The question, however, was, not 
the propriety or impropriety of altering that law, 
but whether their lordships should break down 
other great principles for the sake of obviating 
an imaginary danger, or compassing an imagi¬ 
nary convenience. They were told that the 
alien bill was a balance of inconvenience. Now, 
the inconvenience apprehended on one side was, 
that certain persons whom ministers wished to 
have in their grasp and net, had got out by re¬ 
lying on the Jaws of the country. Who those 
persons were, he knew not, except that they 
had been long domesticated here, and were 
good subjects of the king. That was the incon¬ 
venience on one side: on the other, their lord- 
ships broke down all rules and principles of go¬ 
vernment, and attacked the property and secu¬ 
rity which they professed to ensure. But the 
noble earl had argued this as a question of great 
state policy, in which the interests of indivi¬ 
duals must be sacrificed to those of the public; 
and he had alluded to the abolition of the slave- 
trade, in which private interests had suffered 
severely. He (Lord Holland) well remembered 
the discussion on that question, and he recol¬ 
lected hearing, hour after hour, the counsel who 
spoke for persons interested in that trade. There 
was, however, a main difference between their 
situation and that of the petitioners. The pe¬ 
titioners here did not insist that the bill might 
injure their future prospects or speculations, but 
that it did take away from them those rights 
which they had already purchased under the 
existing laws of the country. We had told 
foreignei s, that by the same laws which secured 
to landholdeis their land, to fundholders their 
claim on the funds, they might acquire and en¬ 
joy the rights of naturalization. And this the 
noble earl had called preposterous. Preposte¬ 
rous ! yes, it was preposterous in the bouse, 
after omitting this subject on the first and se¬ 
cond reading of the bill, now on the third read¬ 
ing to foist it in for the - fiist time ! And then 
the noble viscount said, that after the ample ais ■ 
cussion of that night, he must refuse to hear 
counsel. Why, if the bill had been discussed 
in the first, second, and every stage of its read¬ 
ing, it would still be accordant to usual practice 
to hear counsel before it was passed. If the 
noble viscount’s doctrine were to be admitted, 
there was an end of hearing counsel altogether: 
it was only to say, that the occasion on which 
petitioners requested to be heard was bne of 
great public convenience, and their request 
might at once be refused. But he had known 
counsel heard on a third reading. Tlic house 
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was a tribunal of the last resort to all who were 
aggrieved, and it behoved them to hear the 
petitioners even with a view to the very measure 
which they complained of. Let the house know 
who these petitioners were; with what view 
they bought the shares in question, and to what 
amount. After all the pretence that had been 
set up about the balance of inconveniences, this 
was the principle^ if any, on which their lord- 
ships ought to legislate. Say what they would, 
if they refused the prayer of these petitioners, 
they would sanction a great and flagrant injus¬ 
tice. Sure he was that this sacrifiae to ministe¬ 
rial convenience would lead to a suspicion that 
more important rights would next be attacked. 
He had spoken last night of the ill effects of 
arbitrary power, and had shewn that those who 
were pampered by the high food of despotism, 
would acquire a disrelish for the homely esta¬ 
blishment of a limited government. There could 
be no greater proof of this, than that the noble 
viscount, so celebrated for his mildness of cha¬ 
racter, after having been pampered with the sus¬ 
pension of the habeas corpus, the bill of indem¬ 
nity, and the alien act, would not now con¬ 
descend to hear the counsel of petitioners whose 
rights and property were sacrificed to an ex post 
facto law. 

The house then divided on the question, whe¬ 
ther counsel should be heard or not. 

Contents 12 —Not Contents, 22 . 

Libel Law.] Lord Erskine , in moving the 
second reading of his bill “ to prevent Arrests 
on the charge of Libel before Indictment 
found,” stated, that there were two distinct 
questions for the consideration of the house. 
First, whether justices of the peace had juris¬ 
diction to commit and hold to bail on the charge 
of a libel, before indictment found; and se¬ 
condly, whether, supposing that jurisdiction 
existed, it should be suffered to continue. As 
to the first question, it could be supported only 
by the common law, or by express statute; and, 
on a former occasion, a noble friend of his 
(Earl Grey) had most correctly stated, (See 
Vol. I. p. 1005 .) that the common law must be 
found in the decisions of the judges, in the 
writings of lawyers, or in universal practice. 
In one or in all of these authorities the proof of 
this jurisdiction must, if it did exist, be found; 
and if it were not to be found in any of these, 
it would not be denied to him, that it could not 
be the law of the land; for it was not within 
cither the letter or the spirit of the commission 
to the justices, which was settled by the judges 
in the 1 eign of Queen Elizabeth.—The noble and 
learned lord then went into an argument, for 
the purpose of shewing, that in the time of 
Henry VIII. there was no jurisdiction in justices 
of the peace to arrest even for felony, before 
indictment found. This was the unanimous 
judgment of the whole court in the Hth of 
Hen. VIII. (See the Year Book, Hil. Term, 
fo. 16 . pi. 3.) , Of the judges who decided that 
case, Broke was one, and ne inserted the doci- 
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sion in his Abridgment, than which there could 
be no better legal authority, under the heads 
“ Peace and Surety of Peace,” and “ False Im¬ 
prisonment.” At the distance of 90 years, lord 
Coke referred to this case, and said, he held 
the resolution of the court to be law. (4 Inst, 
pp. 177-8.) Lord Hale,'in his Pleas of the 
Crown, (Vol. II. p. 108 .) had laid down a pro¬ 
position which, at first sight, might appear to 
support a power of arrest, before indictment by 
justices in all cases within the jurisdiction of 
sessions; but, in three pages afterwards, he de¬ 
clared, that ! this was “ doubtful”—nay, not 
merely doubtful—for he said, “ these things 
make against it: 1st, because some acts of par¬ 
liament do particularly and expressly authorize 
them to it, which they would not have done 
if it had teen otherwise lawful; sdly, because, 
in most cases of this nature, though the party 
were indicted, or an information were preferred, 
yet the capias was not the first process, but a 
venire facias and distringas ; and, in cases of 
information, no process of outlawry at all 
(8 Hen. VI. 9 B.), until the statute of 21 Jac. I. 
cap. 4. gave process of outlawry in actions po¬ 
pular, as in actions of trespass vi et armis.” 
Lord Hale, then, merely meant, that, since the 
time of lord Coke, justices might, by universal 
practice, arrest for felony, and in all misde¬ 
meanors against the peace;—he did not mean, 
that they could commit or hold to bail, in cases 
of libel, because, as loid Camden had decided 
in Wilkes's case, a libel was not an actual breach 
of the peace, and in no case whatever, except 
that of the Seven Bishops, which was not law, 
had a libeller been bound to find surety for the 
peace. (Hear, hear.) The next writer was, 
Mr. Justice Hawkins ; and the same construc¬ 
tion must be put upon what he had said (Pleas 
of the Crown, B. II. p. 84.) in treating of fe¬ 
lony, as had been applied to the work of Lord 
Hale. Hawkins said, that “ constant and uni¬ 
versal practice, since the time of Lord Coke, 
had altered the law as to the power of justices 
in felonies and misdemeanors against the peace; 
and that “ the practice of justices had now also 
became law, in granting a warrant for the ap¬ 
prehension of any person, upon strong grounds 
of suspicion, for a felony, or other misdemeanor, 
before indictment found.” By the words “ other 
misdemeanors,” he meant misdemeanors against 
the peace; and, even as to those he said, “ yet 
as justices of the peace claim this power rather 
by connivance than any express warrant of the 
law, and since the execution of it may prove 
highly prejudicial to the reputation as well as 
the lioerty of the party, a justice of peace can¬ 
not well be too tender in his proceedings of this 
kind i (hear, hear,) Then came the authority 
of Lord Chief Justice Holt, in the case of Roe, 
Kendall, and others) (7th Wm. III. Modern 
Reports, Vol. V. p. 80.), and also in the 
caae>of the Queen against Tracy, (ad of Queen 
Anne, Modern Rep. vol. VI. p. 179.) It was evi¬ 
dent from what that excellent judge said in those 
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cases, that he understood the power of.justices 
to commit before indictment found, to be con¬ 
fined to actual breaches of the peace. The next 
authority was that of Chief Justice Parker, after¬ 
wards Lord Macclesfield, in the case of the 
Queen against Derby, (loth Anne, Fortescue’s 
Reports, p. 140.) In that case, the learned 
judge asked, “ whether justices had not power 
to commit in cases of felony ?” In asking that 
question, he could not have supposed them to 
possess that power in cases of libel, which are 
not breaches of the peace. Then came the de¬ 
cision of Lord Camden, in the celebrated case 
of Mr. Wilkes. (2 Wilson’s Reports, p. 151.) In 
that case it was laid down by the court, that a 
libel was not a breach of the peace, and that it 
was absurd to require surety of the peace or bail 
in the case of a libeller. The last authority was 
that of Mr. Justice Blackstone ; and from what 
he had written on this subject, it was evident 
that the power of justices to commit before in¬ 
dictment found, was confined to treasons, felo¬ 
nies, and breaches of the peace, and such of¬ 
fences as they have power to punish by statute. 
(Comm. Vol. IV. p. 290.)—Having thus shewn 
that, anciently, justices had not power to com¬ 
mit, even in cases of felony, before indictment 
found ; and that the law on that point was after¬ 
wards altered, not by any express enactment, 
not by any decision of the courts, but by con¬ 
stant and universal practice *; the noble lord 
proceeded to shew, that the power of justices 
to commit, or hold to bail, for libel, before in¬ 
dictment found, was not supported by such 
practice. It appeared, by the return which had 
been made to his motion of the 23d of May, 
in the last session, that, since the year 1640, 
there had been many instances of arrests by 
justices, and also by secretaries of state, to 
answer ex-ojficio informations, (which were after¬ 
wards filed) in the reigns of Queen Anne, 
George I. and George II.; but the power of the 
secretary of state had been exercised only three 
times in the three first years of his present 
Majesty, and not again until the 43d year, and 
only thrice afterwai ds. It appeared also, that 
the whole of these cases of arrest for libel, both 
by the justices and by the secretaries, were con¬ 
fined to London and Westminster. (Hear, hear.) 
Could this be called a constant and universal 
practice ? Had it prevailed at all times ? Had 
it extended to all parts of the country ? A usage, 
to grow into a law, ought to be a general usage, 
communiter usitata et approbata : but it was evi¬ 
dent that that was not the case here. It was not 
such a usage as would supersede and repeal the 
ancient law of the land. (Hear, hear.) —If jus- 

* It will be seen that the arguments of the noble 
lord on this branch of the subject, and the authori¬ 
ties which he quotes in support of them, are 
the same as those stated by Earl (!rcy, in hw 
speech on the 12th May, 1817. (See these Re¬ 
ports, vol. L p. 1004.) The authorities however, 
sue addumd in chronological ordir, winch was not 
done by the noble earl. 
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tices had the power in question, why did the 
legislature pass the act of the 48th of tne King ? 
That act gave to the judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench, and to them only, the power of 
ai resting for libel, upon the information of the 
attorney-general; but, if all justices of the 
peace possessed the power of holding to bail 
for libel, upon the information of any person 
whatsoever, that act was idle and useless, for 
the judges of the Court of King’s Bench were 
already justices of the peace throughout the 
whole country; so that, in fact, it gave them 
less authority than they had without it. Let 
their lordships recollect, that that act was drawn 
up by Sir Vicary Gibbs, a most accurate and 
precise reasoner—a man so learned and acute 
in his profession, that, if an angel were to de¬ 
clare that he was ignorant of the common law 
when he framed that statute, he (Lord Erskine) 
should say, that he must be some fallen angel, 
and would never ascend to Heaven more. That 
statute furnished the most complete and satis¬ 
factory evidence, that Sir Vicary Gibbs did not 
believe that justices were entitled to exercise the 
power of holding to bail for libel, before indict¬ 
ment found. ( Hear.) He now came to the se¬ 
cond question, namely, whether, supposing the 
justices to have obtained, through practice, that 
power, their lordships would suffer it to con¬ 
tinue. The libel act of 1792—Mr. Fox’s act— 
declared, that the jurisdiction which the judges 
of the land had exercised of pronouncing what 
was and what was not a libel, was from the very 
beginning an usurpation ; and would their lord- 
ships then, in the face of that excellent statute, 
suffer the lower magistrates to grant warrants 
upon their own judgments over libels ? If their 
lordships would suffer this, the libel act might 
be cast into the fire. (Hear, hear.) He was con¬ 
vinced that many evils had followed from en¬ 
couraging the magistrates to exercise this 
power, and that the government had not de¬ 
rived from it any additional security or respect. 
Many persons had been arrested, and after a long 
confinement discharged without trial. {Hear, 
hear.) Persons who were selling the parodies 
whicn a jury had found to be not criminal, were 
loaded with irons and torn from their families. 
Scholes, who had made an affidavit stating that 
he knew the iniquities of Oliver, was arrested 
on a warrant from the Secretary of State, and 
disc^rged long after, without the benefit of a 
trial. He should never justify blasphemy; but 
what was the enormity of which these men were 
really guilty ? Not blasphemy, but an intention 
to ridicule ministers; and yet no notice what- 

* The bill was as follows: “ Whereas doubts have 
arisen whether it be lawful for any justice or justices 
of the peace to apprehend, commit, or hold to bail 
any person or persons upon the charge of being the 
author or authors, publisher or publishers o'f any 
writing, before indictment found, or due presentment 
of the same as a libel: Be it therefore declared and 
enacted, that it Nliall not be lawful for any justice or 
justices of the peace to apprehend, commit, or hold 
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ever was taken of this offence: ministers were 
reviled, the House of Commons called a borough- 
mongering faction and no legislature, and yet, 
for all this offence, there was not a single count. 
He would not trouble their lordships with any 
farther observations. He was sure that every 
magistrate would gladly relinquish so invidious 
a power, even if it were legal; and he therefore 
confidently moved the second reading of the 
bill as a declaratory law, which was only intend¬ 
ed to remove doubt, and not to establish any 
new enactment *. , 

The Lord Chancellor said, that their lordships 
would do well to consider seriously before they 
agreed to any enactment on this subject. Would 
that house, which was the dernier resort in all 
cases of law, proceed to determine what was the 
law, and to declare it, without first having some 
question argued in the courts below, in which 
they might have the opinion of the judges to 
assist them ? When their lordships found that, 
between the time of Queen Anne and the pre¬ 
sent period, there had been 128 cases in which 
the judges of the Court of King’s Bench, as 
magistrates, had held to bail in cases of libel, 
would they at once pronounce the practice ille¬ 
gal, and proceed to declare against it ? It had 
been said, that Sir Vicary Gibbs, in bringing in 
a bill to allow the judges to commit after inlor- 
mation, had proceeded on the idea that they 
did not possess this power. His bill was right, 
as the judges could not, without it, commit upon 
information ; they could only commit upon affi¬ 
davit as justices of the peace. That justices of 
the peace could commit for misdemeanours there 
was no doubt: and the only question was, were 
libels in that character of misdemeanours which 
warranted them in committing ? The libels, to 
which his noble and learned friend had referred, 
were certainly against the government of the 
country; for, as Lord Hale had said, the Chris¬ 
tian religion was part of the law of the land j 
and any offence against it was an offence against 
the government. Had he been in the situation 
of the Attorney-general, he would have acted as 
he did. Upon the whole, he thought that it 
would not be right to put a negative, without 
further examination, on a practice which had 
been sanctioned by all the judges since the Re¬ 
volution. 

Earl Grey wished to make only a few obser¬ 
vations. The little interest attached to this mea¬ 
sure excited his surprise, as it was one of the 
most important that could be introduced to the 
attention of the house, affecting as it did the 
liberty of the subject, the liberty of the press, 

to bail any person or persons upon the charge of 
being the author or authors, publisher or publishers 
of any writing, until after indictment found, or due 
presentment of the same as a libel: Provided always 
that nothing herein contained shall extend or he con¬ 
strued to extend to any of his Majesty’s Secretaries 
of Slate, nor to any judge of the King’s Bench, 
acting under the authority of an act passed in the 
48th year of the reign of his present Majesty.” 
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and all thoie rights most highly valued by there upon the returns, and the matter passed 
Englishmen. The power of magistrates to sub silentio, the precedent was of no weight. I 
commit for felony, and for breacnes of the most heartily concur in that opinion; and that 
peace, could not be denied; but he had formerly reason is more pertinent here, because the court 
contended, and would still contend, that offences had no authority in the present case to determine 
tending to a breach of the peace could not come against the seizure of papers, which was not be- 
under that character. The 128 instances of fore them : whereas in the other they might, if 
committal mentioned by the noble and learned they had thought fit, have declared die warrant 
lord on the woolsack had occurred in the metro- void, and discharged the prisoner, ex officio. But 
polis, and there had been no returns from other still it is insisted, that there has been a general 
parts of the country, which convinced him that submission, and no action brought to try the 
there were no such instances recorded. Even right. I answer, there has been a submission of 
in the metropolis, there had been no committals guilt and poverty to power and the terror of 
since the American war. But he would even go punishment. But it would be strange doctrine 
farther, and say, that although the practice had to assert, that all the people of this land are 
been general, that was no argument that it was bound to acknowledge that to be universal law, 
legal. General warrants had continued for a which a few criminal booksellers have been afraid 
long time; and yet, upon examination, they to dispute.” When a magistate committed in 
were found to be contrary to law. He would other crimes, there was always a corpus delicti ; 
again quote to their lordships, on this point, the but, in cases of libel, the corpus delicti was the 
judgment of Lord Camden, in the case of Entick only thing to be tried. The noble and learned 
against Carrington, not only to shew the opi- lord had said, that the publications prosecuted 
mon of that great judge as to the sort of usage in the last year were the worst he had ever seen, 
which would be required to establish a practice being against tbe Christian religion; but three 
of this nature, but to rebut the inference, which successive juries had declared the contrary, 
might be drawn from the acquiescence of the Happily for the country, and to their own im- 
‘couits in such cases. “ I come now to the mortal honour, they came to this decision be- 

practice since the Revolution, which had been cause an attempt was made by government to 
strongly urged, with the emphatical addition, give a character to the publications which they 
that an usage, tolerated from the cera of liberty, were not warranted in attributing to them. Had 
and continued downwards to this time, through he been on the jury, he woula have given the 
the best ages of the Constitution, must neces- same verdict. The object of the publications 
sarily have a legal commencement. Now that was, to serve a political purpose, not to degrade 
pretence can have no place in the question religion; and the publisher, (Mr. Hone) as he 
made by this plea, because no such practice contended in his ingenious and able defence, 
is there alleged ; yet I will permit the defend- had shewn instances in which ministers them- 
ant, for the present, to borrow a fact from the selves had written parodies on religion to answer 
special verdict, for the sake of giving it an their own political purposes. {Hear, hear, hear.) 
answer. If the practice began then, it began For all these reasons, he should vote for the 
much too late to be law now. If it was more second reading of the bill of his noble and 
ancient, the Revolution is not to answer for it; learned friend, by which the unconstitutional 
and I could have wished, that, upon this occa- power now exercised by justices would be le¬ 
sion, the Revolution had not been considered moved. 

as the only basis of our liberty. The Revolu- The Earl of Liverpool said, that in the case of 
tion restored this Constitution to its first nrin- the libel bill, the opinion of the judges was pro- 
ciples : it did no more. It did not enlarge nounced before parliament thought fit to pass a 
the liberty of the subject; but gave it a better declaratory law ; and although that opinion was 
security. It neither widened nor contracted different from that which parliament thought 
the foundation; but repaired, and perhaps proper to adopt, yet the discussion carried on 
added a buttress or two to the fabric : and if before lawyers had greatly assisted parliament in 
any ministers of state have since deviated from coming to a decision. He thought it was not 
the principles at that time recognised, all that too much to ask, that their lordships should 
I can say is, that, so far from being sanctioned, adopt the same course, and avail themselves of 
they are condemned by the Revolution. With the same advantage, in a case of so much im- 
Fespect to the practice itself, if it goes no portance as the present. The only question 
higher, every lawyer will tell you, it is much was, whether cases of libel should not stand 
too modern to be evidence of the common law; precisely on the same footing as other offences, 
and if it should be added, that these warrants and be put in a course of inquiry by magistrates, 
ought to acquire some strength by the silence in the same manner as any other misdemeanour, 
of the courts, which have heard them read so There could be no hardship in the party charg- 
often upon returns, without censure or animad- ed upon oath being called upon to provide secu- 
version, I am able to borrow my answer from rity to answer for the offence. {Hear, hear, from 
the Court of King’s Bench, which lately de- Lords Ersiine and Grey.) Great stress had been 
clared, with great unanimity, in the case of ge- laid on the decision or three juries in London; 
neral warrants, that as no objection was taken to but were there not decisions elsewhere which 
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declared the same publications libellous ? From Lord Erskine, in reply, observed, that nothing 

every view of the proposed measure he must had been established contradictory of Lord 
give it his decided opposition. It was said, Coke and the other authorities he had quoted, 
that other libels had been published with impu- He was much surprised to hear his noble and 
nity. So far as the general argument went, he learned friend rely on the local practice in Lon- 
was ready to admit the fact. He knew that in don and Westminster. Even that practice had 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- commenced long since the Revolution, and had 
pire, it would not be difficult to find a blasphem- not been uniformly exercised. It was not a 
ous libel. But, was there no difference between constant and universal practice—-it was confined 
an invidious attack on the Christian religion, in to the metropolis—it was exercised with many 
a work, generally speaking, accessible only to and long interruptions—and, therefore, it was 
literary men, and in a pamphlet circulated for not such a practice as could supersede and re- 
two-pence ; and the style of which was adapt- peal the ancient law. 

ed to the most ordinary understanding ? He The house then divided on the question of 
thought that justices ought to have*the jurisdic- the second reading, 
lion of committing for libel, and he should Contents, is—Not-Contents, 91. 

therefore oppose the bill. Alien Bill.] The order of the day being 

Lord Holland said, that he had never heard of read for the consideration of this bill, 
a verdict of a jury against the parodies which The Lord Chancellor moved a clause, that 
Mr. Hone had published ; the only case to aliens who had purchased stock in the Bank 
which the noble earl could refer, was one in of Scotland, since the 28th of April, should 
which judgment was allowed to go by default, be considered as aliens, notwithstanding any for- 
(The case of James Williams— see the note, p. mer act to the contrary. 

29 .} If Mr. Hone’s parodies had been directed This clause, with a slight amendment, pro- 

against any other body than his Majesty’s minis- posed by Lord Lauderdale, confining it to the 
ters—if they had been written against reformers, duration of the act, was agreed to. 
or even against the character of that house— The third reading was then moved, which * 

their lordships would not have had the benefit being opposed, Lora Sidmouth moved that the 
of the Attorney-general’s eloquence, of the standing order, No. 26 . should be suspended, 
moving appeal of the noble and learned lord on ' The Marquis of Lansdvwne and the Earl of 
the woolsack, or of the pious horror which had Rosslyn opposed it: the latter moved that the 
issued from a member of the right reverend liouse do adjourn. 

bench opposite, (the bishop of Exeter—see page A division ensued: for the adjournment, 

759) against their blasphemy and immorality. Contents, present 11; Proxies 12 —23 
{Hear, hear.) Parodies had been previously Not-Contents, present 31 ; Proxies 27—58 
published, north and south, east and west, Lord Sidmouth then moved, that the question 
but never before had they been encountered by for suspending the standing orders be put: 
so much devout and forensic eloquence.—He Contents, present 31; Proxies, 25—56 
could not enter into the refined legislative sys- Not-Contents, present 13; Proxies, 12—25 
tern of the noble earl, as to the distinction to be The noble viscount then moved, that the stand- 

drawn between the influence of works like Gib- ing orders be suspended, 
bon’s, and that of cheaper and more popular Contents, present 29; Proxies, 27—56 
publications. He could not see why a law Not-Contents, present 13; Proxies, 12—25 
should be made for cheap publications, which The standing orders were accordingly sus- 
did not equally apply to those of a higher pended, and the bill was read a third time, and 
pi ice.—In every view he was decidedly in favour passed. 

of this bill. Why should the lower magistrates Protests against the Alien Bill.] The 
possess the power of deciding in cases of libel, following protests were entered on the Journals, 
when Mr. Fox’s act declared, that such power 1st. Because the bill is cruel, for even when 
should not belong to the judges of the 1 and, not perverted to any improper purposes, it may 
but be committed to the judgment of twelve deter the victims or civil or religious persecu- 
sworn men ? In the case’of the Bishop of St. tion abroad from seeking refuge under the laws 
Asaph, it was truly asserted by his noble and of a free country, 
learned friend (Lord Erskine), respecting the 2dly. Because the bill is unjust, 
petition of the Seven Bishops, that “ if the It exposes all resident aliens (such even as 
King’s judges could have decided the petition may have settled here in consequence of such 
to be a libel, the Stuarts might yet have been law existing at the time) to actual punishment 
upon the throne;” and he (Lord Holland) would without trial, and it condemns even the most 
say, that if the jurisdiction in question were suf- unsuspected among them to an evil greater than 
tered to remain in the hands of the justices, most punishments—a dependence on the arbi- 
there was n6 security for the liberty of the press, trary will of one man. 

and the freedom of the subject.—He would vote sdly, Because the bill is unnecessary, tjiere 
for the bill, as he thought it merely declared the being no unusual resort of strangers to this king- 
present Jaw: and if the present law were not as dom, and no apprehension, real or pretended, 
it declared, it ought to be altered. that individual foreigneis either possess the 
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means or harbour the design Of disturbing our 
internal tranquillity. 

4thly. Because the bill is unconstitutional. It 
creates a power liable to abuse, and unknown 
to our laws ; and aibitrary authority has always 
been thought to degrade those who are the ob¬ 
jects of it, and to corrupt those who possess it, 
and thereby to lead to tyrannical maxims, and 
practices incompatible with the safety of a free 
people. 

5thly. Because the bill is impolitic. 

It discourages the employment of foreign ca¬ 
pital, and die exercise of foreign ingenuity, in 
our country, and obviously tends to embroil us 
with other courts of Europe, by rendering the 
residence of any obnoxious individuals among 
us, an act of the state, and no longer a conse¬ 
quence of the hospitable spirit of our municipal 
laws. 

Vassall Holland, Rosslyn, 

Augustus Frederick, Ponsonby, 

Leinster, Grey, 

King, Ilciiester. 

For the 1st, 2d, and 5th reasons. 

I.ansdown. 

For the 1st and 2d reasons. 

Gage. 

Because, by this bill, the Secretary of State 
is authorized to convey an alien to any foreign 
port, and thus to deliver such alien into tne 
hands of his mortal enemies—to subject him to 
perpetual imprisonment—to corporal punish 
ment—to torture—or to death. 

Augustus Frederick, Rosslyn, 

Gage, Leinster, 

Vassall Holland, Grey. 
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Tuesday , June 2. 

Regency Act Amendment Bill.] This 
bill was committed and reported, read a third 
time, and passed. 

Bankrupt Laws Amendment Bill.] This 
bill was read a second time, and committed; 
considered in a committee and leported. 

Mr. J. Smith then said, that as it was his wish 
to give ample time for considering this important 
subject he should move, that the farther pro¬ 
ceedings on the bill be put off for three months. 
Ordered. 

INSOLVENT Act.] The Attorney-General 
gave notice, that, in the next session, he would 
move to make some alterations in the law rela¬ 
tive to Insolvent Debtors. The present act was 
made to continue until November next, and 
thence until the end of the then next session of 

E arliament, and no longer. If that act should 
: renewed, it would be necessary to make con¬ 
siderable alterations in it for the protection of 
creditors. 

Sip S. Romilly said, he thought that the act 
might be improved, but he was decidedly a 
friend to the principles cn which it was found¬ 
ed. He considered that the system of a eessio 
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bonorum was just and equitable, and it had been 
acted upon in Scotland, during many hundred 
years, with perfect satisfaction to his Majesty’s 
subjects there. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir Francis 
Burdett, after having presented several petitions, 
praying for annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage, rose to call the attention of the house 
to the great question of parliamentary reform. 
He said, the resolutions which he was then 
about to propose, were founded on those 
acknowledged principles of freedom, which, 
as they were the basis of all rational govern¬ 
ment, so were they of the laws and consti¬ 
tution of England, the best inheritance of the 
subject, and the best security for the stability 
of the throne—those principles which (however 
imperfectly acted upon) had given to this country 
whatever of advantage she possessed over the 
nations of the continent of Europe, where for the 
most part despotism unhappily prevailed. These 
acknowledged constitutional principles he had 
embodied in a series of resolutions, which though 
he feared they might be considered of the 
longest, would he hoped, be considered in no 
less a degree the most important ever submitted 
to the attention of the house, and of the country: 
and in the minds of gentlemen, whose imagina¬ 
tions presented to them nothing under the nead 
of reform, but confused notions of wild and 
visionary projects tending to anarchy and tumult, 
he hoped it would produce no less conviction 
than sui prise, to find that the whole tenor of 
what he had to propose, was in strict unison 
with principles not only professed by our ablest 
constitutional writers, but recognized even from 
the throne by every king of England, that had 
sat upon the throne for the last two hundred 
years, with the exceptions of Charles 1. and 
James II.: how unfortunate the exceptions for 
themselves and the country was but too ob¬ 
vious ! —His resolutions commenced by advanc¬ 
ing the fundamental position, that the only ade¬ 
quate security for good fj(Gvernment consisted 
in, and was proportioned to, the community of 
interest between the governors and governed. 
This community of interest was pointedly ac¬ 
knowledged in a long series of speeches from 
the throne, from the time of James I. to the 
reign, and during the reign of the present king. 
Another principle recognized by the same high 
authority, and for the Same length of time, was, 
that if on any occasion this community of in¬ 
terest ceased to have place, insomuch, that cither 
one or the other must give way, the interest 
which ought to give way was not that of the 
many, but that of the few, a proposition in itself 
incontrovertible, honourable to the throne to 
acknowledge, and (sanctioned by that high 
authority) protected and shielded from any 
possible imputation of temerity, disloyalty, jaco¬ 
binism, or treason. The preference thus due 
to the interests of the people, thus solemnly 
recognized, necessarily implied a grant of ail 
the means requisite to secure bo important and 
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indispensable an end, or in other words, recog¬ 
nized a fair, free, and equal representation of 
the, people in parliament, which was necessary 
on the one hand, to secure the legitimate and 
due dependence of the representatives of the 
people upon their constituents, by means of 
which alone this important object could by pos¬ 
sibility be obtained, and on the other hand, to 
guard against the long experienced evils of a 
contrary dependence of the representatives of 
die people on the crown, or on a corrupt and 
borough-monger oligarchy.—If the panegyrics 
so frequently bestowed on the English constitu¬ 
tion had any foundation in truth, the king and 
the people had one and the same interest, and 
there was no sufficient ground for such violent 
jealousy of the prerogative of the crown as 
many entertained* But, if he disclaimed any 
unreasonable apprehension of the power of the 
crown, he at the same time insisted upon, 
claimed, and demanded, on behalf of the people, 
that full, fair, free, and equal representation of 
them in the commons house of pailiament, 
which was .the just and constitutional check to 
the power of the crown. So checked, preroga¬ 
tive would cease to be dangerous to public liberty 
—so restrained within constitutional limits, it 
would be exercised, as it could only be consti¬ 
tutionally exercised, for the public benefit, on 
sudden emergencies, and in cases for which no 
legal enactment had nude provision. This was 
the proper field for the beneficial exercise of the 
crown's prerogative, and from its due exer¬ 
cise, the people had nothing to fear, provided 
they were in possession of that share in the 
government which belonged to them of right, 
and tor the establishment of which it was the 
object of bis resolutions to point out provisions. 
The more he had sciutinized and reflected on 
the reinstatement of the people in their consti¬ 
tutional rights, the more just and simple, and 
easy and practicable it appeared. It had, indeed, 
become so familiar to his own mind from habit¬ 
ual investigation, that he laboured under that sort 
of difficulty in treating it, which was felt in the 
attempt to demonstrate an apparently self-evident 
proposition. There were honest alarmists who, 
from sheer timidity or imbecility ofmind, had 
raised a senseless clamour against the principles 
of reform, on account of their imputed tendency 
to generate wild and visionary theories, leading 
to anarchy and confusion, ana to the subversion 
of all order and regular government in practice. 
But the fears and apprehensions of such persons 
would be allayed; the principles thus stigma¬ 
tized would be vindicated, on a reflection that 
they were the same principles upon which our 
forefathers acted, upon which the English con¬ 
stitution was founded, and which in proportion 
to their having been observed or neglected, had 
uniformly been accompanied by a corresponding 
degree of prosperity on the one hana, br of 
calamity on the other, to the country. That 
elections ought to be free, no man was bold 
enough in terms to deny. “ Fiant tlectionei rite 
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et liberef was a maxim of the common law. 
Freedom of election was, indeed, the life-blocffj, 
the soul of every free state; and no man, he' 
imagined, at all conversant with the history of 
this or any other country, would dispute, that 
in proportion as elections were free and frequent, 
was the security they afforded to the people. 
Annual parliaments, annually elected, and oftencr 
when it was oftener necessary to convene parlia¬ 
ments, were undeniably proved to have existed, 
by the concurring testimony of the common 
law, the statute-book, and our ancient records; 
and that formerly an extent of suffrage existed 
so general, that it would be difficult to attempt 
to fix the limits, was also evident. Whilst he 
stated this, he was willing to admit, that could 
it be ever so clearly demonstrated, it would by 
no means be decisive of the question as to what 
ought, under the actual circumstances of the 
country, to be the present limits to which it 
would be wise, reasonable, and practicable to 
extend it. This, he agreed, was a question 
which ought to stand on its own merits ; and 
that the line now to be drawn was to be deter¬ 
mined by the actual state of society, the general 
inteiest, and public utility. lie had himself 
foi merly intimated his intention of proposing a 
plan of reform, limiting the light of suffrage to 
such persons as paid diiect taxes to the king, 
the church, and the poor. Ilad that been agreed 
to, he had no hesitation in saying, that it would 
then hate satisfied the country. Neither had 
he any doubt that it would have been effectual 
to its purpose ; that is to say, an efficient con- 
ti ol on the executive government, and a com¬ 
plete remedy for all the evils generated by that 
prolific monster and parent of every grievance, 
the permanent power of a borough-monger fac¬ 
tion, ever ready to usurp and bartei the liberties 
of the people for the patronage of the crown. 
It would have reunited those interests, which 
ought never to be separated, of the king and 
the people, and rescued both from the power 
of an oligarchy. He was then taunted with not 
acting up to his own principles, with not going 
far enough to give general satisfaction, which was 
so desirable to be obtained, and which was the 

f 'reat end proposed by the measure: but he be- 
ieved that his former plan would have effected 
every beneficial purpose, and given ample secu¬ 
rity to the country. But since that period the 

Q uestion of reform had been much agitated: 

le ablest men of the age had fully discussed it 
and sifted it to the bottom, Above all, Mr. 
Bentham had, with unequalled ability, proved 
how easy and safe it was to carry the principles 
of reform into practical effect. The public 
mind had therefore made rapid advances, and as 
investigation had diffused knowledge, it had 
produced conviction of the safety, as well as' 
of the necessity of the most extended system 
of reform. The principle of the most compre¬ 
hensive right of voting, which, for shortness had 
been called universal suffrage, (though the term 
was certainly incorrect, because it was clear that 
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some defalcation from it was, in practice, neces¬ 
sary—and it was not perhaps very important 
where the line was drawn, provided it were 
sufficiently comprehensive to include the univer¬ 
sal interest), had been adopted not only by 
the majority of the people, but also by the 
most learned and enlightened men in the king¬ 
dom. To protect, however, those who main¬ 
tained this principle from the charge of being 
wild, visionary, and dangerous, he not only 
relied on the clear and satisfactory reasoning 
by which it was supported, but had thought 
it necessary to ti nee back the ancient practice 
of the constitution to remote periods; so 
remote indeed, that some of those he was 
addressing might possibly think it not necessary, 
or even relevant to the question. He felt, how¬ 
ever, that it was necessary in advocating so great 
a measure to anticipate and guard against, as far 
as he was able, every possible, as well as pro¬ 
bable objection. For although ancient custom 
and practice did not in the eyes of philosophers, 
who weighed every thing in the scale of reason', 
and formed a judgment after accurate investi¬ 
gation and reflection; although antiquity and 
custom did not offer to such persons any satis¬ 
factory proof of the merit of any question in dis¬ 
pute, yet as the bulk of mankind were not philo¬ 
sophers, they were for the most part much in¬ 
fluenced in their opinions by considerations 
drawn from such sources; and it had always been 
looked upon as a great accession of strength to a 
popular cause, ana to popular rights, to be able 
to deduce from remote antiquity, the principles 
and practices upon which they were founded. 
He did not affirm that because a practice was 
ancient it was therefore desirable, but was willing 
on the contrary, to admit, that it could not be 
desirable, except inasmuch as it was consis¬ 
tent with the actual state of the country ; yet, 
if the people claimed rights anciently possessed 
by their ancestors, and exercised without any ill 
consequences having been proved to have re¬ 
sulted from their enjoyment; and if, on the con¬ 
trary, great mischief had always ensued from 
their having been neglected or trampled on; if 
such had been the uniform consequence of any 
infringement of the right of sufFrage, the claim 
to that right on the part of the people was 
strengthened by the result of reason and expe¬ 
rience ; and however the question, as to the ex¬ 
pediency of re-adopting such practice and such 
measures as formerly prevailed with beneficial 
effect, might be determined upon a fair discus¬ 
sion and after mature deliberation, no objection 
could be raised against them as being new, 
visionary, and wild.—The more remote the re¬ 
search into our history, the more plainly were in¬ 
dicated the evidences of our free constitution. 
That elections ought to be free was part of the 
common law: that they were also frequent ap¬ 
peared from the ancient law, which ordained, that 
two parliaments were to be held every year, or 
oftener, if need were; and this was ‘ de more ,’ 
or common law. William the First, vulgarly 
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called the Conqueror, to whose reign high pre¬ 
rogative lawyers had been in the habit of refer¬ 
ring in support of overstrained power in the 
crown, obtained the crown not by military con¬ 
quest of the nation, but by compact and agree¬ 
ment. The coronation oath which he took 
bound him to govern by the old Saxon laws, by 
which laws parliaments were to be held twice 
a-year: and although he did not regard his 
coronation oath, that would be no argument 
against its validity, and still less against the va¬ 
lidity of those rights which he violated, notwith¬ 
standing his oath to maintain them. And the his¬ 
tory of the country sufficiently shewed, that the 
violations of the fundamentally free principles 
of the constitution ever produced trouble and 
civil war; and it was only by recurring to 
them that order and satisfaction could be re¬ 
stored : and this also proved the necessity, for 
the preservation of freedom, of recurring from 
time to time to first principles, according to the 
advice of the most eminent political writers.—, 
Subsequent to the time of William I.,there could 
be no doubt that annual or more frequent parlia¬ 
ments were the practice, and that that practice 
continued through a long period of time ; from 
which practice no inconvenience was ever stated 
to have arisen. That these frequent parliaments 
were returned also by fresh elections, besides 
the testimony of the regular series of writs still 
extant, was also evidenced by the nature of the 
thing itself: for what was the object for which 
parliaments were convened ? what but for the 
purpose of making the king acquainted with the 
views, feelings, wishes, ana interests of the peo¬ 
ple in every part of his dominions*. Every 
power was intrusted to the crown for the benefit 
of the subject: without a parliament, a freely 
and frequently elected parliament, their interests 
could not be secured, nor could the king be 
made acquainted with the wishes and the griev¬ 
ances of the people. Had parliament been a- 
long continued or permanent body, its objects 
and its uses would entirely have ceased: and as 
seats in parliament were not in those times ob¬ 
jects of profit or emolument, but, on the con¬ 
trary, both burthensome and dangerous, as they 
exposed those who held them to the abused pre¬ 
rogative of the crown, for the purpose of inti¬ 
midating the members, whom there were then 
no funds to corrupt—as it was of no advantage 
to the member U be. long continued in that 
situation, nor to those who sent him, that he 
should so continue, the reason of the thing, and 
the interest of all parties, concurred to shorten 
the duration of parliamentf.—By far the most 

* In discussing this question, it is quite immaterial 
whether the Witlenageniote of the Saxons were held 
annually, or whether William the Conqueror kept his 
oath with the people. There was no House of Com¬ 
mons before the 49th year of Henry III. (see note , 
p. 879.) and therefore, it is useless to carry our in¬ 
quiries beyond that period. 

f It is certain that, for many ages after the first 
institution of the House of Commons, parliaments 
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important part of this subject, however, related 
to the extent and distribution of the suffrage by 
whjch the members were elected. Who were 
those who had the right to appoint representa¬ 
tives i How far did that right or elective fran¬ 
chise extend ? The true ground upon which 
the claim of the people ought to stand, (which 
he agreed was that of reason and utility, what¬ 
ever might have been the practice of our ances¬ 
tors) there could be no better mode of ascer¬ 
taining than by considering the foundation of 
the common law, which, taking its rise from 
common consent, reason, and common sense, 
was founded upon maxims which neither time, 
nor place, nor circumstances, could ever mate¬ 
rially alter. One of those maxims stated by 
Chancellor Fortescue, in his book on the laws of 
England, was, that no man could be taxed with¬ 
out his own consent. This principle was em¬ 
bodied in various statutes in the brilliant reigns 
of the First and Third Edwards, than which 
none in our history were more glorious or 
more prosperous and happy. That every per¬ 
son ought to have a share in making the laws 
by which he was to be bound, was in itself so 
reasonable and so necessary, that Sir William 
Blackstone justified upon that principle alone, 
the right of the government to inflict death upon 
offenders. “ The lawfulness of punishing crimi¬ 
nals,” says he, “ is founded upon this principle, 
that the law by which they suffer was made by 
their own consent.” Upon the same principle 
he justified the scandalous neglect of the due 
promulgation of laws; of which neglect, how¬ 
ever, ancient times were not so guilty as the pie- 
sent. “ There is no occasion,” says Blackstone, 
“ to promulgate the laws, because every man is in 

were held once a year, and even oftener. There are 
many instances in which annual meetings were not 
called, hut they prove nothing against the general 
rule, which the statutes of 4 Edw. III. c, 14; 56 
Edw. III. c. 10 ; 1 Ric. II. and 2 Ric. II., were made 
to enforce. One principal reason of holding annual 
parliaments was, that the judges did not, in those 
days, decide difficult questions, but sent them into 
parliament. Lord Ellesmere says, “ in ancient times 
where the matter was against reason, and the party 
had no remedy at law, it was the nse to sue for re¬ 
medy in parliament, and the parliaments were holdcn 
in course, twice every year; hut now, suits ar* in 
chancery, and the parliaments are not so often hol- 
den.” (See Lord Ellesmere on the office of Lord 
Chancellor, edit. 1651.) In the 5 Edw. II. c. 29, an 
ordinance was passed, which snys, “ Forasmuch as 
many persons are delayed in the King’s court of their 
demands, because that the party alicgelh that the 
demandants ought not to be answered without the 
King, and also many people be aggrieved by the 
King’s ministers against right, in respect of which 
grievances no one can recover without a coinmou par¬ 
liament : We do ordain, that the King shall hold a 
parliament once in the year, or twice, if need be, and 
that in a convenient place : And that in the. same 
parliaments, the pleas which are in the aforesaid 
form delayed, and the pleas whereon the justices 
are of different opinions, shall be recorded and de¬ 
termined. And, in the like manner, (he bills shall 
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judgment of law a party to making an act of 
parliament, being present thereat by his repre¬ 
sentative.” This, though a miserable fiction—■ 
unfortunately, however, men were not hung in 
fiction—bore testimony to the principles for 
which he (Sir F.) was contending; it acknow¬ 
ledged the people’s right, and, at the same time, 
exemplified the necessity of the exercise of 
that right, as the only means of happiness and 
safety.—The light of the people was also ac¬ 
knowledged in the ancient coronation oath ; the 
king was asked whether he would govern by the 
laws which the people chose. The words were 
“ leges quas valgus elegerit ”—Words of larger 
import no language could afford; and, with a 
view to the practical effect, the act of-Henry 
IV., passed on the grievous complaint of the 
people, of the infringement of their constitu¬ 
tional rights by undue interference in their elec¬ 
tions, after stating that sheriffs should conduct 
themselves impartially, proceeded to point out 
who were required to choose knights of the 
shire. The words were, “that all they that were 
present in the county court, as well suitois duly 
summoned, as others,” should attend to the elec¬ 
tion of their knights for the parliament. Under 
these words, as universal as well could be im¬ 
agined, all who were present, which might fairly 
be interpreted to mean all the inhabitants of the 
county, appeared to have had votes. Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Blackstone, indeed, construed die word 
“ others” to mean other suitors, that is, other free¬ 
holders, or freeholders who were not duly sum¬ 
moned. This, however, appeared to him (Sir 
F.) to be a construction not to he admitted, be¬ 
cause all the freeholders were summoned by 
the sheriff’s proclamation : all, therefore, were 

be finished, which are delivered in parliament, in 
such sort as law and reason demand.” When the 
court of Chancery began to entertain suits, frequent 
meetings of parliament weie not thought so neces¬ 
sary ; but still, according to the statutes, they ought 
to have been holden at least once evci y year, for the 
public business of the kingdom. 

Whether the King were bound by those statutes to 
call a new parliament every year, is another ques¬ 
tion. Itlackstone and otheis think tbit he was not; 
but many of our county histories prove, that >ie.t 
representatives sat in each of thosp pailnuricnts, (see 
Hasted’s tint, of Kent; Bloinelicld's Hist. of Nor¬ 
wich; also Maitland’s Hut. of / ondo/i ;) anti the Jour¬ 
nals shew, either that a new speaker was always 
chosen, or the (ornier speak< i ic-clected. 

The great question is, however, whether annual 
parliaments are suited to tiie present state of 4he 
country. When those parliaments existed, Iieland 
and Scotland had their lcspectue legislatures; but 
now, there is only owe paihament to legislate for the 
United Kingdom. In 18P7, Mr. Speaker Abbott 
stated, that the business of the house hail increased 
in a three-fold degree since the Union with Ireland, 
and five-fold since the year mi. (See these Reports, 
Vol. 1. p. 691.) Annual parliaments may uot be 
expedient, but annual sessions mint be liohlt n, from 
the necessity ministcisaie under of applying Annu¬ 
ally for supplies, and for renewing the mutiny 
act. 
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equally summoned and equally duly summoned. 
To whom then could the word “ others” be ap¬ 
plied ? If not to all the inhabitants of the 
county, he did not pretend to know; and to 
'him it appeared, that under this act every inha¬ 
bitant of the county had a light to vote, and 
this act he conceived to be declinatory of a 
common law right*. The litst restrictive statute, 
the fiist infringement upon this right was the 
act of Henry VI., restraining the right of voting 
to freeholders of forty shillings a-ycar, probably 
equal, if the diffeience of tne value of money 
was considered, to foity pounds a-year of the 
present day. The pretences for this great in¬ 
fringement and violation of the lights of the 
people were upon the face of them evidently 
false: without alleging any fact of mischief 
having overtaken place, the act stated, that a 
great and outrageous concourse of people had 
attended to give their voice at elections, and that 
persons of no property pretended to have a 
voice equal to the most worthy knights and 
esquires, and that tumults, manslaughters, riots, 
and batteries, might very likely aiise and be; 
and, on this flimsy and false pretence, it disfran¬ 
chised all who had not freeholds to the amount 
of forty shillings a-year. The statute did not 
state that any mansl.mgliteis oniots had actually 
aiisen ; but it as-sei led, what could not lv con¬ 
tradicted, tli it such things might probably arise 
and be. Nor di ! he see, unless the consume - 
tionheput upon the law were concct, how any 
such ou'iegeoi’s concou.se of persons, and per¬ 
sons of no piopeity, as was complained of, 
could have taken p! a e. If this w.-s a reason 
for disfunchising any pait of the pconle, it 
would be a reason for putting an end to all elec¬ 
tions. If the fear of dots, befoie any had out 
aiisen, was a cause for disfranchising so large a 
poition of the people of England, what woald 
be said to the present state of elections, to that 
system, which was all riot, contusion, and dis- 
turbanc Elections were now for the moot 
part scenes of chunkenness, peijuiy, and kna- 
veiy. Proceedings which had no existence 
when the extendi d right of sufli age was exei - 
cised, were now witnessed at every election with 
the almost sole exception of one place whi le 
elections were conducted on a very extended 
scale of suffrage, and which he had the honot 
to lepresont. Here indeed the people had 
managed their own elections without riot, dis¬ 
tal bance, perjury, drunkenness, or any of the 
mal-practiccs before-mentioned, and which shal- 
louf-mindcd persons were apt to consider as 
necessarily attendant upon popular elections. 
The citizens of Westminster, when left to them¬ 
selves, had elected their representatives as peace¬ 
ably and as quietly as a parish vestry elected a 
parish officer; and this was an experiment that 
went to prove the safety with which the people 
might be trusted with the exercise of their own 
rights. That the citizens of Westminster had 

* Si e Mr. Kiou|Ji;un\ «.|>eccli, post, page 2016, 
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been able under such disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances as had existed, under the influence of a 
rotten borough system, and a septennial act— 
that undci such circumstances they should have 
had the will and the ability to conduct them¬ 
selves in so exemplary a manner, was not less 
honourable to themselves than it was gratifying 
to the friends of rational reform, and no less 
useful as an example to the country.—The two 
simple points upon which, as upon pivots, every 
thing respecting liberty turned, were security of 
person and security of property. Security of 
both was the common law and inalienable right 
of the people of England. That no man's per¬ 
son should be touclied without due process of 
law ;—that no man should undergo punishment 
without legal trial, or have the fruit of his honest 
industry taken fiom him without his own con¬ 
sent, were such rational, equitable, and moderate 
claims, that no man of common sense or com¬ 
mon honesty would be found to deny their jus¬ 
tice. In proportion as they had been regarded, 
the country had always been contented anil 
prosperous. Unfortunately, however, there had 
been some kings who had lesisted them, and 
misfortune invariably followed. Amongst such 
kings was Charles I., who, having violated all 
just principles of government, bioken down the 
banieis of piopeity and personal safety, and 
wiested the laws by means of venal lawyeis to 
purposes of oppression, filled the cup of na¬ 
tional calamity to the bum, and was himself at 
1, ngtli compelled to drink it to the very diegs. 
diaries IE, not detailed by the example of his 
ialhei, nor by the calamities of his country, nor 
by gratitude for his restoiaiion, pursued the 
same unconstitutional career, and prepared 
theieby the downfal of hi:; house. After the 
expulsion of James IE, we came to a new con¬ 
stitutional ana, that of the making of a new 
Magna Ch.utt—a new declaratoiy act—the bill 
of the rights and liberties of the people of Eng¬ 
land. At that period the security to which the 
people were acknowledged to be entitled, ought 
to have been established—but foi want of that 
which could alone give effect to the d. duration 
of popular rights, that bill, together with all the 
other sham secui ities and unavailing declaratory 
acts with which tlie people have been so lepeat- 
edly deluded, failed upon trial. The necessity 
of a fair, full, and free representation of the 
people in pailiument, was set forth in king Wil¬ 
liam’s declaration, upon which the bill of rights 
ought in honesty to have been framed : but this 
with many other important provisions was neg¬ 
lected to dc enacted, or purposely omitted. So 
numerous, indeed, were the sins of omission 
upon that occasion, that Mr. Fawkes had hu¬ 
mourously observed, that the people, at the revo¬ 
lution, got a good bill of fare but no dinner. 
Though the pretence was held out at the revo¬ 
lution,* that the steps then taken were not only 
retrospective but prospective, not only to get rid 
of evil men, evil counsellors, evil kings, and cor¬ 
rupt judges, but to prevent such counsellors. 
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kings, and judges, from ever again attempting, 
or assisting, to subvert the freedom of the coun¬ 
try—though the bill declared against all unusual 
and cruel punishments, against packing juries, 
and packing parliaments, against standing armies 
in time of peace, against corrupt interference in 
elections, and that elections ought to be free, yet, 
no provisions were made to carry these declara¬ 
tions into effect, and to some of them a few 
words were added, which deprived the people 
of all the benefit that might have been de¬ 
rived from them. These magical words were 
“ without consent or grant of parliament,” or 
“ unless it be with consent of parliament.” Be¬ 
hold here the talisman, by the effect of which, 
the glorious edifice of English liberty, which 
had been raised up byour ancestors with so much 
labour, guarded with so much courage, and ce¬ 
mented with so much blood—by the application 
of these lew simple words, as with the touch of 
a magician’s wand, the fabric vanished into air : 

“ into tli'n air, 

And, like tlif baseless fabric i f a vision, 

lair not a vvieck be'.iiinl.’ > 

What was the difference to us, whether we had 
suspended laws, money illegally raised, and 
standing .11 mies, and othei detestable measures 
ol the most detestable despotic power—whit 
was it to the people of England, whether infa¬ 
mous or tyianmcal acts were perpetrat 'd by 
conupt lawyers, on ptetence of the pimom- 
tive ol the ci own, or by con upturn m the hands 
cl the crown, oneialing upon the wn.di'.y of 
p.nliamcnt. The effect was the same, wluilu r 
the tyiarmy \vi; e exei ci..c\1t r.e v a y ot the ether, 
except that it was moie mo.it.,mg to lal! vic¬ 
ious to the villany of false guardians, and self- 
appointed tiustces, than it was to be ov rjjowTi¬ 
ed by force, and aunmit to inevitable necessity. 
It was, as if a man wete to be robbed by watch¬ 
men lured to protect him. to have tii.it which 
was intended lor his s.cunty, turned into the 
means of destroying him : tilts was an . ggrava- 
tion, not an alleviation, it was an insult not to 
be patiently endured. Ilad there been no such 
body as a corrupt House of Commons, these had 
still been some constitutional landmarks beyond 
any other power to remove : and the evil ol the 
present coirupt oligarchy was so great, that he 
had rutin r theic h,.d been no House of Com¬ 
mons at all, than a House of Commons s Tving 
no other put pose than to destroy the liberties it 
was instituted to ptotect—a House of Commons 
to tuck, cheat, and delude, but answering no 
useful put pose ol check and control—a House 
of Commons, that under the mask and sanction 
of being the representative body of the people, 
betrayed their freedom, and plundered their 
wealth. To prevent the continuance ol such 
evils, there was one and only one way, which 
was by a recurrence to the lit st principles of the 
constitution—to make the gieat body of the peo¬ 
ple a constituent part of the government—-to 
give them their due weight in the state, and 
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afford them the fair exercise of the inalien¬ 
able rights to which they were justly intitled. 
He asserted that the rights of the pe6plc were 
inalienable; the government, so far as it was in' 
other hands, was a trust for the people, and 
sacred, only, inasmuch as it answered the pur¬ 
pose of preserving the general freedom and se¬ 
curity—it was a trust which had been forfeited, 
and might again be forfeited, by abuse, whereas 
the rights of the people could neither be forfeit¬ 
ed nor destroyed.—In advocating the principles 
embodied in his resolutions, he would appeal 
with confidence, not .only to ancient but to mo¬ 
dern authority. In the year 1780, when the 
Westminster committee, of which Mr. Fox was 
chairman, was appointed to inquire into the 
state of the representation, a sub-committee, at 
which Mr. Sheiidan presided, was instructed to 
investigate the question of reform, and to make 
thereon a report. That report, lie had reason 
to think, was the first foundation of the petition 
piesented to the house in the year 1793, by the 
ft iends of the people. That petition unanswer¬ 
ed and unanswerable, was still lying on the 
table, and he was inclined to think that it was 
tlir ie il parent of that numerous progeny which 
h id since quite ovei laid the house. The report 
made by Mr. Sheiidan having analyzed the com¬ 
position of the house, gave, amongst others, this 
stt ikingtesuJt,namely,that a majoutvof thcmc.n- 
bei.sw.ts ’etuinod by about G('Or> miset.ible and 
depender.t voters. These were voter s of the pre¬ 
cise d. -..I union of tiio.se, the admission of whom 
; j die light ol sufhaeewas the main aigument, 
i. 1 ot pretended, against the sysrem or radical 
iitoiiu. Under the piesent system, and at this 
lime, no. mmeionl suifiage, but the dtegs of uni- 
ve s d suffrage, unulluyed by any richer matter, 
retutneJ mote than half the members of the 
house. Tim surhages which weie pretended to 
boot so mnlun.mt a quality, that they would 
vitiate the whole mass of wealth and population, 
even when absoibed by it, and when they would 
be as a drop in the ocean—the suffrages which 
weie pretended to lie so malignant as to poison 
mid contaminate the whole, were nevertheless 
contended to be, when uniectilied by any more 
wholesome mixture, and exercising alone the 
whole power, perfectly harmless, and indeed 
highly beneficial. Such was the icsult of the 
argument against conipiehensive sufhuge, and 
in favour of the piesent system. Such the logic 
by which the one was proved dangerous, the 
other lienelici.il. Mr. Sheridan’s report con¬ 
cluded with stating the representation to be still 
more inadequate with respect to property than 
population; and Mu Fox, as chairman of the 
Westminster committee, to whom the sub¬ 
committee reported, signed resolutions to the 
following effect, viz. “ That annual parliaments 
were the undoubted right ot the people, and that 
the act which prolonged their duration vvi^ sub¬ 
versive of the constitution, and a violation on the 
part of the representatives of the sacred tiust 
reposed in them by their constituentsand 
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“ that the present state of the representation 
was inadequate to the object, and a departure 
from the first principles of the constitution.” 
It might be said that Mr. Fox’s opinion was dif¬ 
ferent, and that he only signed his name as 
chairman of the committee. But this could not 
be acceded to, for though an official chairman 
of a public body must sign whatever is brought 
before him, merely to authenticate it: and 
though a volunteer chaii man might sign his name 
to matters of regulation, in confoimity with the 
principles he adopted, yet no man could be jus¬ 
tified in signing his name to piinciples lie be¬ 
lieved false, ami opinions he thought erroneous. 
Besides, it was the opinion of Mr. Fox, in 1797, 
that the people had a right to be well governed 
—a light to form a constituent part of govern¬ 
ment, and that the best plan of rcpiesentation 
was that which brought forward the greatest 
number of independent voters. Mr. Fox was 
thciefoie for the most comprehensive system 
of suffrage which could be combined with fiee- 
domof suffrage*. Annual pailiantents and the 
most extensive mode of suffrage had been ad¬ 
vocated by the late Duke of Richmond, in his 
famous letter to Colonel Sharman, with a 
strength of argument quite unanswerable!-. The 
same piinciples had been investigated ana ntain- 

* With meat submission (he Editor hogs to re¬ 
mark that Mr, Fox was clreidr dly hostile to universal 
soflrage. In his speech on Mr. (hoy's motion for a 
reform in parliament. May 2(1, 1797, he expressed 
himself as follows:—“ 1 have always dept coated uni¬ 
versal suffurge , not so much on account of the con¬ 
fusion to winch it would lead, hut because 1 think 
that we should in reality lose the very object winch 
we desne to obtain j because I think it would in its 
nature embarrass and prevent the dchbeiative voice 
of the eovmtiy fioni being licaid. Ido not think that 
you augment and multiply the deliberative body of 
the people by counting all the heads, but that in 
truth you confer on individuals, by this means, the 
power of dialling foith numbers, who, without deli¬ 
beration, would implicitly aet upon their will. My 
opinion is, that the best plan of representation is that 
which will bring into activity the greatest number of 
independent voters, and that that is defective which 
would hi.ng forth those whose situation and condi¬ 
tion takes from them power of deliberation. Jean 
have tio icnccpliun of that bang a gootl plan of election 
ninth s Ion hi enable individuals to bung legiments to 
the poll. I hope gentlemen will not smile if 1 en¬ 
deavour to illustrate my position by referring to the 
example of the other sex. In all the theories and 
projects of the most absurd speculation, it has never been 
suggested that it would be advisable to extend the elec¬ 
tive suffrage to the Jcmale sex'; and yet, justly re¬ 
specting, as we must do, the mental powers, the ac¬ 
quirements, the. diserimination, and the talents of the 
'women of England, in the present improved state of 
society—knowing the opportunities which they have 
for acquit mg knowledge—that they have interests as 
dear and as important as our own, it must he the 
genuine feeling of every gentleman who hears me, 
that M the superior classes of the female sex of 
England, must be more capable of exercising the 
/ Jeelivesuflinge with deliberation and propi icty, than 
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tained with additional force and acuteness, and 
philosophical accuracy, accompanied with com- 
plete demonstration of the safety with, which 
they might be reduced to practice, by Bentham. 
If any anti-reformer could answer Mr. Bentham’s 
arguments, he would do more efficacious service 
to reformers and anti-reformers, than could ever 
be effected by dealing out false imputations and 
unsubstantiated slander, these being, with a due 
portion of misrepresentation and exaggeration, 
the only intellectual weapons hitherto employed 
by the enemies against the friends of reform^. 
Mr. Pitt had declared the present system to be 
both the offspring and the parent of corruption, 
under which no minister could act according to 
the interest of the country, nor any honest man 
continue minister—but, tempora mutantur — Mr. 
Pitt himself became minister, and exemplified 
the truth of his own doctrine. Mr. Burke also 
had expressed his abhorrence of the corruption 
of this house—with a masterly hand depicted 
its cliaiactefe and lamented its unnatural want of 
sympathy with the people: he had declared 
that it would, among public misfortunes, be more 
natural and tolerable that the House of Com¬ 
mons should be infected with every epidemical 
phrenzy of the people, as this would indicate 
6ome consanguinity, some sympathy of nature 

the uninformed individuals of the lowest class of men 
to w hom the advocates of universal suffrage would 
extend it; and yet, why has it never been imagined 
that the right of election should be extended to wo¬ 
men? Why, but because by the law of nations, 
and perhaps also by the law of nature, that sex is 
dependent on ours; and because, therefore, their 
voices would he governed by the relation in which 
they stanil in society. Therefore, it is, Mir, that 
with the exceptions of companies, in which the right 
of voting merely affects property, it has never been 
in the contemplation of the most absurd theorists to 
extend the elective franchise to the other sex. The 
desideiatum to be obtained, is independent voters, and 
that, 1 say, would be a defective system that should 
bung to the poll regiments vj soldiers, of servants, and 
of persons whose low condition necessarily curbed the 
independence of then nund. That then 1 take to bp 
the most perfect sjstem which shall include the 
greatest quantity of independent electors, and ex¬ 
clude. the greatest number of those who are neces¬ 
sarily by their condition dependent. 1 think that 
the plan of my lion, friend (to extend the right of 
voting to householders) draws this line as discreetly 
as it can he dinwn, and it by no means approaches 
to universal suffrage.” 

. f In his speech on Mr. Grey’s motion, May 26, 
1797, Mr. Sheridan said, that “ he remembered at 
some meetings signing his name with the Duke of 
Richmond in favour of universal suffrage and annual 
pailiantents. The exjiedieney of such a plan was 
matter foi discussion and deliberation; if any other 
plan were latter, there was no reason why it should 
not be preferred: he thought this plan (to extend the 
right of voting to householders) a better one, he 
thought also that the mass of the people would bq 
satisfied with it.” 


J See the note, post, page 1999, 
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with their constituents, than that they should be 
in all cases untouched with the feelings and 
opinions of the people. “ The virtue, spirit, and 
essence of a House of Commons,” said he, “ con¬ 
sists in its being the express image of the feelings 
of the nation. It was not instituted to be a 
control upon the people, as of late it had been 
taught by a doctrine of the most pernicious ten¬ 
dency, but as a control of the people.” Sir 
William Jones, whom Dr. Johnson called “ the 
most enlightened of the sons of men,” had de¬ 
clared, that if the present representation could 
be compared to a tree rotten at the heart, he 
wished to see removed every particle of its 
rottenness, that a microscopic eye could dis¬ 
cern : he derided many of the fashionable doc¬ 
trines, that of virtual representation he held to 
be actual folly, as if they were to talk of nega¬ 
tive representation, and contend that it involved 
any positive idea. He said that the right to be 
represented was an inherent right, and that it 
was mere banter to call men free ^ho did not 
possess it*.—It would be easy to go on citing 
opinions, till it was shewn that almost all the 
great men whom this country had produced, 
from the time , of the revolution to the present 
moment, had brought concurrent authority, as 
well as unanswerable reason, in aid of the great 
cause of Parliamentary Reform. But he would 
now address a few words to those gentlemen 
who might think that he did not act with suffi¬ 
cient caution, or prudence, on the present occa¬ 
sion. To these sincere and honest friends of 
reform, who agreed with him as to the necessity 
of reform, though they had not made up their 
minds to the propriety of the extent to which 
he now proposed to carry it—to them he would 
say, that having tried all possible modes of ob¬ 
taining co-operation short of compromising pub¬ 
lic principle, to such a degree as to lose all hope 
of public benefit, from persevering in the same 
course; having witnessed the result of the mo¬ 
tion made a few nights ago, for repealing the 
Septennial Act—an act so violent and uncon¬ 
stitutional, as to provoke and to justify Dr. 
Johnson in saying, “ That the creation of 
twelve peers in one day, in Queen Anne’s time, 
in order to maintain a majority in the House of 
Lords, though violent enough, was still legal, 
and not to be compared to tne contempt of na¬ 
tional rights with which the House of Com¬ 
mons some time afterwards, at the instigation of 
Whiggism, elected themselves for seven years, 
having been elected for three by their consti¬ 
tuents.” Having witnessed the fate of the motion 
to repeal that violation of the law and consti- 

* Sir W. Jones was a great friend to parliamenta¬ 
ry reform, but he was by no means an advocate for 
universal suffrage. In his speech to the assembled 
inhabitants of the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, 
the cities of London and Westminster, and the bo¬ 
rough of Southwark, ‘28th of May, 178*2, he said, 

“ The spirit of our constitution requires a representa¬ 
tion of the people neurly equal and nearly univer¬ 
sal. I say nearly universal j for I admit, that our 
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tution of the countryf, and to put us back only 
in that one respect to the state we were in at 
the time of the revolution; having witnessed 
the fate of the proposals which had been made 
by himself and others for a more limited reform, 
he was convinced, and he thought that at length 
the step by step reformers would be convinced 
of the utter impracticability and hopelessness of 
that mode of proceeding, and he therefore no 
longer thought it prudent to pursue so ineffica¬ 
cious a course, or to withhold the plan, of the 
propriety of which his own reason was con¬ 
vinced ; and which, he had no doubt, examina¬ 
tion and experience would confirm. The ob¬ 
ject was, that elections should be free and fre¬ 
quent, and that suffrage should be equal and 
comprehensive. The common law maxim, that 
elections ought to be free, was affirmed by the 
statute of Westminster 1st, which says, that no 
great man, or other, shall by force, cunning, or 
contrivance (such being, according to my Lord 
Coke, the import of the word malice ) disturb 
the freedom of election. The same thing was 
declared at the commencement of every parlia¬ 
ment, by a resolution of this house; which, at the 
same time that it declares that it is a high breach 
of its privileges for any peer of the realm to in¬ 
terfere in the election of a member of the House 
of Commons, allows a petition to remain unno¬ 
ticed for years on its table, which asserts and 
offers to prove, that a large proportion of its 
members are absolutely the nominees of peers, 
or returned through the influence of peeis. It 
was high time that these laws and these maxims 
should cease to stand upon our statute book, and 
upon our own order book, “ like the foifcits in 
a barber’s shop, more in mock than markand 
that the public should feci, fiom their ob¬ 
servance, some beneficial effects. But the free¬ 
dom of elections could only be secured by ex¬ 
tending and equalizing the right of suffrage, 
and shortening the duration of parliaments. On 
a fair distribution and extension of the elective 
franchise, and on a division of the United King¬ 
dom into electoral districts, he calculated that 
each district would contain about 4000 voters, a 
number far too great for any man to bribe or 
terrify; and accompanied with annual elections, 
not presenting a sufficient interest to induce any 
man to attempt it. Some thought that addf- 
tional security would be afforded by the ballot; 
and, as it appeared to him that the ballot could 
do no harm, and might occasionally be a pro¬ 
tection, by leaving the voter at liberty to divulge 
or conceal his vote, he had introduced it into 
his resolutions, fot the pui-pose of its being 

constitution, both in form and spirit, requires some 
property in electors. 1 cannot peisuade myself that 
the right of voting originally belonged to such as, 
having nothing at all, and being unable or unwilling 
to gain any tiling by art or labour, were supported 
by aims.” (See his Works by Lord Teignoiimth, 
8vo. ed. vol. vii. p- 5U0.) » 


■j- See page 1818. 
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fairly discussed. For his own part he confessed 
that he thought it unnecessary ; for where there 
was no goodfor which to strive, no strife could 
grow up there from faction, and it was clear 
that annual elections would offer no inducement 
to persons to become candidates for so short¬ 
lived a power, sufficient to make them willing 
to incur any mighty expense. The honour of 
the station would scarcely be more than a re¬ 
compense for the trouble. The numbers would 
be too great to corrupt, and the benefit to be 
derived would be too small; so that if any one 
could be supposed to have the will, he would 
not have the power; and if he could be sup¬ 
posed to have the power, he would not have 
the will j and there being neither will nor power, 
nor motive of any kind, it might seem super¬ 
fluous to guard against actions which, under die 
supposed circumstances, there would be no 
temptation to commit.—As to the extent of 
suffrage, it was evident, that in practice, some 
line must be drawn; and lie had no hesitation in 
saying, that many were the points at which the 

* Mr. fVutham is the advoi ate of vmvasnl svf- 
fmgr, and, in order to prme its good effects, lie refers 
to tlic United States of America, where, he says, the 
suffrage ii universal. Now it is notorious, that, in 
many of the States, slavery exists bylaw'; in Vir¬ 
ginia none but freeholders arc entitled to vote; and 
in the four New England States, the elector must 
possess 100/. in real, or personal, propeitv. So fji, 
then, from being incontrovertible, Mr. Bcnthain’s 
argument of experience, in favour of universal suf¬ 
frage, is proles tat to contra factum. 

The Editor apprehends that it will he much more 
difficult to answer the arguments of Mr. lJorne 
Tooke against universal suffrage. In a letter to 
Loid Ashburton, written on the 10th ol May, 17S'J, 
three days .subsequent to Mr. Pitt’s first motion hi 
tile House of Commons for a reform in parliament, 
Mr. Tooke, after noticing the debate on that motion, 
nud making some pointed remarks tlieieon, proceeds 
to investigate the opinion of his friend Major Cart¬ 
wright, whom lie deseulies as fnondly to univeisa! 
leprrsent.alien, and as a gentleman who asserts, that 
“ No man ran he free who has not a voice in framing 
those laws by which he is to he governed. He who 
is not rtpresented has not this voice; therefore, 
every man has an equal right to representation, or 
to a share in the government. His final conelusuin 
is, that every man has a right to an equal share in 
representation.” Upon which opinion Mr. Tooke 
makes the following remarks :—“Now, my Lord, I 
< oueeive the error to lie chiefly in the conclusion , 
foi there is very great diffi rence between having an 
equal light to a share, and a right to an equal share. 
.An estate may he devised by will amongst many 
poisons, in different proportion!,; to one 51., to ano¬ 
ther .sOO/., &.c .; each person will have an equal 
light to his share, hut not a right to an equal share. 

“ This principle is fai thcr attempted to be enforced 
by an assertion, that 1 the all of one mail is as dear 
to Inin, as the all of another man is to that other.’ 
Hut, my Lord, this maxim will not hold by any 
means; for a small all is not, for very good reasons, 
so dear as a great all. A small all may he lost and 
easily ‘regained ; it mav very often, and with great 
wisdom, he risked for the chance of a greator; it 
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limits might be fixed with equal advantage and 
security to the public; provided always that the 
extension was sufficient to comprehend the uni¬ 
versal interest, and secure freedom of election. 
But if it could be shewn that the most compre- 
hensivc suffrage would produce no inconve¬ 
nience in practice, it ought not in justice to be 
withheld. Mr. Bentham had, by incontroverti¬ 
ble argument,demonsti ated, that no danger what¬ 
ever would arise ftom the most extensive suf¬ 
frage that could be established*. What sort of 
power was it that was conferred by the right of 
voting, if power it was to be called, on the part 
of the people ? that every man should have a 
fraction, which fraction was a four-thousandth 
part of a voice in the appointment of a fraction 
which itself was a six hundred and fifty-eighth 
part of a voice in the house of commons ; so 
that every man, be his fortune what it might, 
should have the power of saying who he thought 
was the best chaiactcr amongst his neighbours, 
to whom he would most willingly entrust the 

guardianship of his rights and liberty; now how 

* 

may be so small, as to be little or not at all woilh 
defending or earing for. Ibit to qn> ~omm peiihdit. 
tint a large all can never be recovered ; it has been 
amassing and accumulating for many generations; 
or it has bten the product of a lone life of industry 
and talents ; or the consequence of some circum¬ 
stance which will never return. Tiut I am sme I 
need not dwell upon this, without placing the ex- 
tiemes of foitune in array against each other; every 
[ man whose all has varied at different pounds of Ins 
life 1 can speak for himself, and say, whcthei tin dewi¬ 
ness in which he held these diflcieut alls was equal. 
The lowest order of men consume then alls daily, 
a. fast as liny acquire it. 

“ My T.ord, justice and policy require that benefit 
and burden, that the shaic ol po,v< r and the sli.ue 
of emitrilnilion to that power, should la ns lie,illy 
propoitinned as possible. Jf aiisl,eeiaey will have ail 
the power, they aie tyrants and unpist to the peo¬ 
ple, because anstoeiucv alone does not bear the 
whole burden, if the smullvsl indivnlnil of the 
people contends to be equal m power with the 
greatest individual, hi', too, m Ins turn, is unpist in 
liis demands; for ins burden and contiilnitum aie 
not equal. 

“ Hitherto, my Lord, I have only argued against 
the equality ; I shall now venture to speak against 
the uiuvei salily of representation, or of a share in 
the government; for the terms amount to the same. 

“ Freedom and security ought surely to he equal 
and universal; hut, my Lord, F am not at all back- 
waid to contend, that some of the tnemheis of a so¬ 
ciety may he fie'* and secure, without having a slime 
m the government. The happiness and ticcdoin, 
and security of the whole, may even he advanced by 
the exclusion of some, not from freedom and secu¬ 
rity, hut from a share in the government., 

" My Lord, extreme misery, extreme dependence, 
extreme ignorance, extreme selfishness, (I mean that 
mistaken selfishness which excludes all public sc/i\r), 
all these are just and proper causes of exclusion 
from a' share m the government, as well as extreme 
criminality, which is admitted to exclude; fin thither 
they all tend, and there they frequently finish.” 
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was any mischief from this cause to be appre¬ 
hended ? First, a man of mischievous intention 
must be able to persuade the majority of four 
thousand persons, of equally mischievous in¬ 
tentions of course, to concur in the appointment 
of the mischievous person: and when so ap¬ 
pointed, this mischievous person must have the 
concurrence of a majority of 657 other mis¬ 
chievous persons also, elected by an equal num¬ 
ber of other mischievous constituents ; and when 
all these persons had agreed in the mischief to 
be committed, they must obtain the concurrence 
of the House of Lords, and subsequently of the 
king, before the supposed mischievous act could 
be carried into effect. To suppose it possible, 
would be to suppose the possibility of the deli¬ 
berate perpetration of an act of suicide, by a 
whole nation; it must be, in fact, a conspiracy 
of the nation against the nation—a result that 
could not be anticipated with a reference to any 
of the known principles of human action; it 
was to suppose human beings, without any pos¬ 
sible motive, uniting to destroy their own hap¬ 
piness.—Some had obj' cted to extending the 
light of suffrage, on the giound that pc.sons 
without education, without moral or political 
rectitude, rank or station in life, would be elect¬ 
ed. This was an opinion contradicted by the 
history of all ages, times, and countries; and he 
had no hesitation in saying that the vci y reverse 
would he, as it always had been, the result, un¬ 
less histoiy was all a fable, political writers all 
mistaken, and Machiavclli a beard If ss boy just 
come fiom reading Livy. He tells us in com¬ 
menting upon that author, aftei maturely consi¬ 
dering and deeply meditating upon the subject, 
and facts piescntcd to his view, that the voice of 
the people, in matters of election at least, was 
not unaptly styled the voice of God—tlutthcie 
was no compel iron between the wisdom of the 
i hoice ol the people, and that of any king or 
small body of men. Indeed, says he, it is im¬ 
possible to get the people to advance a worth¬ 
less or unpuncipled character, than which 
nothing is more easy or common with princes : 
and such was the modesty and sense of the 
Romans, that though they had violent struggles 
with the patricians to obtain an equal right of 
admission to all the great offices of the state—al¬ 
though they had been insolently, and arrogant¬ 
ly, and unjustly tieated by the patricians, yet, 
having obtained that fair.equality for which they 
contended, and notwithstanding their just causes 
of enmity on account of the insolence and op¬ 
pression of the patricians, they atill annually 
elected the great officers of the state from 
amongst the patiician families. So undeviating- 
ly correct was their instinctive judgment with 
respect to elections, that, in die course of 400 
years, the Romans, who elected annually all the 
great oflicers of the state, did not in all that 
period make above three or four elections of 
which they had any reason to repent.—The peo¬ 
ple of this country had also in former times 
elected, not only members of parliament, but 
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their leaders ill war, and officers in peace, with 
the exception only of the immediate officers of 
the executive government in the appointment 
of the king. It was then but askings little for 
the people of their ancient freedom, to have a 
voice in the choice of their representatives in 
parliament. This would be but a small portion 
of their ancient birthright restored, 

Nam, qui dibat olim 

Imperium, fasces, legioues, omnia, nunc se 

ConliHet: 

He would not continue the quotation, which 
would be to libel the people of England, who are 
not like the degenerate Romans, anxious only 
for bread and public shows, but are hungry for 
the bread of liberty, for the recovery of the 
rights of their forefathers*. They asked no 
bread but that which was earned by the sweat 
of their own brows, and when they had earned 
it, they asked nothing but that it should not be 
wrenched fiom them and their children by the 
hand of fiscal rapacity, to feed the profligate 
and unprincipled, the sons and daughters of cor¬ 
ruption. The people of this country were ho¬ 
nest, laborious, and high-minded; they asked not 
alms nor amusements, but demanded freedom— 
demanded to have check and control over the 
public purse, which purse was theirs, and secu¬ 
rity to them and their children for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits, the haul-earned fruits of their 
at present unrequited industry. Security of per¬ 
son and property was the extent of their claim, 
and was it not monstrous that a g .vernment 
which exercised a power of taking men by 
force from their homes and families to be em¬ 
ployed for its defence, which by compulsory 
ballot filled the ranks of its militia, and by vio¬ 
lence and coercion manned its fleets, exposing 
them to all that is most .formidable in lire and 
water combined, destructive and appalling to 
our common nature, which lavishly shed the 
blood of the people for its defence, should not 
only exclude the people from all efficient share 
in the government, not only fiom the making of 
laws, Dut even fiom any share in the appoint¬ 
ment of those persons who were to determine 
when and how their blood, bones, and sinews- 
should be disposed of. This was all that was 
sought for under the most extended light of 
suffrage, that a man should have the opportunity 
afforded him of saying with whom he would 
wish to entrust his liberty, his property, and his 
life. This surely was not asking too much—• 
surely there was nothing unreasonable in this, 
nothing to excite apprehensions, cause alarm, or 
be productive of anarchy and confusion. In 
every goveinmennt, in every part of the world, 

* In a founer note, page 870, the Editor has 
endeai ouretl to prow, tn.it Inmarsat suiVi.ige never 
existed m tins countiy; and if his aignments and 
'authorities lie correct, the people cannot dfinand 
‘universal sntliage as “ the right of their forefu- 
thela.” 
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the universal tenor of history bore undeniable 
testimony to this great truth, that in proportion 
as the people had had any share in the govern¬ 
ment, in that proportion had all countries been 
peaceable, prosperous, and happy. On the 
contrary, wherever monarchy, aristocracy, and, 
Mill more, oligarchy prevailed, in an equal de¬ 
gree had those countries been miserable, dis¬ 
contented, and poor. As the people of Eng¬ 
land were anciently and ought of right now to 
be free—as freedom and frequency of election 
were parts of our constitution, and prevailed 
without inconvenience in ancient practice—and 
as security for property, liberty, and life, de¬ 
pended solely in this country on a constitution¬ 
ally constituted House of Commons, partaking 
the interests, sympathizing in the feelings, and 
faithfully representing the wishes of the people, 
be trusted that the resolutions which embodied 
those principles would not be rejected without 
being refuted, either as mistaken in principle or 
mischievous in practice.—The hon. baronet then 
moved the following resolutions. 

1. That no adequate security for good go¬ 
vernment can have place, but by means of, and 
in proportion to, a community of interest be¬ 
tween governors and governed; and that the 
truth or this principle has been unequivocally 
recognized in speeches delivered from the throne 
by all the kings of this realm (except only 
King Charles I., and King James II.) from the 
accession of King James I., down to the present 
reign, both inclusive; and that in particular, 
1st, In a speech delivered by King James I., on 
the 9th of Nov. 1605, his majesty after speaking 
of the “ weal” of the king of this country, ana 
the weal of the country itself, was pleased to 
add, “ whose weals cannot be separated :” and, 
2d, In a speech delivered on the 14th February, 
1670, his majesty King Charles II., after spealc- 
ing of a supply which was then demanded by 
him, was pleased to say, “ consider this seri¬ 
ously and speedily; it is yours and the king¬ 
dom s interest as well as mine and, 3d, In a 
speech delivered on the 18th June, 1678, his 1 
said majesty King Charles II. after declaring his 1 
intention to open his heart fieely to his parlia¬ 
ment, on some points declared by him to be 
such as “ nearest concern,” says he, “ both you 
and me,” was pleased to add, “ and I hope 
you will consider them so, because I am sure 
our interests ought not to be divided} and for me 
they never shall:” and, 4th, In a speech de¬ 
livered on the 21st March, 1681, his said ma¬ 
jesty King Charles II. was pleased to say, “ it 
is as much my interesty and it shall be as much 
my care as yours to preserve the liberty of the 
subject :” and, 5th, In a speech delivered on 
the 4th Nov. 1692, his majesty King William 
III., speaking to his parliament, ana through 
his parliament to his people, was pleased to 
say, ** I am sure I can have no interest but what 
is yoiirs ” adding, “ for I have no aim but to 
make you a happy peopleand, 6th, In an 
answer given to an address of this house on the 
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22d Nov. 1695, his said majesty King William 
III. was pleased to say, “ our interests are 
inseparably and there is nothing I wish so 
much as the happiness of this country where 
God has placed meand, 7th, In a speech de¬ 
livered on the 2lst Oct. 1702, her majesty 
Queen Anne was pleased to sav, my interests 
and yours are inseparably ana my endeavours 
shall never be wanting to make you all safe and 
happyand, 8th, In a speech aclivered on the 
29th Oct. 1704 , her said majesty speaking of 
a certain measure of government as being then 
begun upon, was pleased to say, “ I look upon 
this good beginning to be a sure pledge of your 
affections for my service, and for our common 
interest:” and, 9th, In a speech delivered on 
the 9th April, 1713, her said majesty was pleas¬ 
ed to say, “ those who would make a merit by 
separating our interests will never attain their 
ill ends .and, loth, In a speech delivered on the 
13th January, 1732, his majesty King George 
II. was pleased to say, “ our safety is mutual, our 
interests are inseparable:” and, 11th, On the 
16th April, 1734, his said majesty King George 
II., speaking of “ sovereign and subject ,” was 
pleased to say, “ their interest is mutual and 
inseparable:” and, 12th, On the 17th October, 
1754, his said majesty King George II. was 
pleased to say, “ the interest of me and my peo¬ 
ple is always the same” and therefore he adds, 
** in this common interest let us all unite :” and, 
13th, In a speech delivered on the loth June, 
1772, his present Majesty, after speaking of all 
ranks of his faithful subjeetsy was pleased to 
say, “ let it be your constant care to assure 
them that I consider their interests as insepa¬ 
rably connected with my own :” and, 14th, In 
a speech delivered on the loth June, 1791, his 
present Majesty after the gracious assurance 
expressed in these words, viz. “ my constant 
endeavours will be directed to the pursuit of 
: such measures as may appear to me best calcu¬ 
lated to promote the interests and happiness of 
my people” was pleased to add, “ which are 
inseparable from my awn.” 
i 2. That on any occasion upon which this 
community of interest fails to be entire, the in¬ 
terest of the few, or of the one, ought to give 
way to the interest of the many; and that the 
truth of this principle has been recognized in 
speeches from the throne by the kings of this 
realm, of every family'from the accession of 
King James I. down to the present reign, both 
inclusive; and that in particular, 1st, In a speech 
delivered on the 19th March, 1603, his majesty 
King James I., was pleased to acknowledge and 
declare, u when I have done all that I can for 
you, I do nothing but that which I am bound 
to do, and am accountable to God for the con¬ 
trary; for I do acknowledge that the special 
and greatest point of difference that is between 
a rightful king and an usurping tyrant, is in this: 
that whereas the proud and ambitious tyrant 
doth think his kingdom and people are only or¬ 
dained for satisfaction of his desires and unrea- 
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sonable appetites: die righteous king doth, by 4. That, according to established n« ^ge at 
the contrary, acknowledge himself to be ordain- evidenced by speeches from the throneT and 
ed/or the procuring of the wealth and prospe- other public acts, the members of this house 
rity of his peopleand again, “ if we will being in their collective capacity styled repre¬ 
take the whole people as one body and mass, sentatives of the people, and the powers ex- 
then as the head is ordained for the body, and ercised by them, being on no other ground re- 
not the body for die head, so must a righteous cognized as constitutional; it is, only in so far 
king know himself to be ordained for his people , as they are really and substantially representa- 
and not his people for him:" and 2d, In a speech tives of the people, that the powers so exercised 
delivered on the 3d December, 1697, his ma- by them are constitutionally exercised, 
jesty Kjng William III., was pleased to say, 5. That it is only in so far as the members 
“ That which I most delight in is, that I have of this house are in net chosen, and from time to 
all the proofs of my people’s affection that a time removeable by the free suffrages of the 
prince can desire; ana I take this occasion to people, that there can be any adequate assur- 
give them the most solemn assurance, that as I ance, that the acts done by them, are in confor- 
never had, so I never will nor can have any raity to the sense and wishes of the people; 
interest separate from theirs :” and ad. On the and, therefore, that they can in truth, and with- 
21 st Nov. 1717, his majesty King George I., out abuse of words, be styled, or declared to be 
speaking of certain endeavours used by him on representatives of the people, 
an occasion then mentioned, was pleased to 6. That no member of this house can, other- 
say, “ It is your interest that my endeavours wise than by a notorious fiction, be styled a re- 
should take effect; it is your interest, and there- presentative of any part of the people, other 
fore I think it mine;” and, 4th, On the isth than of the part composed of such individuals, 
January, 1730, his majesty King George II. as have or might have voted on his election, 
was pleased to say, “ I desire that the affections And that, by the general appellation of repre-- 
of my people may be the strength of my go- sentatives of the people, is, and ought to be un- 
vernment, as their interest has always been the derstood, representatives of the whole body of 
rule of npy actions and the object of my wishes:” the people. 

and, 3th, On the 3d April, 1744, his said ma- 7. That the sense of the whole body of the 
jesty King George II. was pleased to say, “ I people cannot be adequately conformed to, by 
have no interest at heart but yoursand there- their representatives, except in so far as the 
fore to add, “ and in that common interest let suffrage of each person in the choice of his re¬ 
us all unite:” and, 6th, On the 25th June, 1751, presentative has a force and effect, as equal as 
his said majesty King George II. was pleased may be, to that of the suffrage of every other 
to say, “ I have nothing to desire of you but to person. And that such equality of force and 
consult your own true happiness and interest .*” effect cannot have place, except m so far as in 
and, 7 tn, On the 15th Nov. 1763, his present the case of each representative, the number of 
majesty was pleased to say, “ as the interests persons possessing the right of voting on his 
and prosperity of my people are the sole objects of election, is (as far as local circumstances will 
my care, I have only to desire now that you permit) the same as in the case of every other, 
will pursue such measures as are conducive to 8. That on the occasion of electing a repre- 
those objects with despatch and unanimity:” sentative of the people, no man’s suffrage can 
and, 8tli, On the 13th Nov. 1770, his present with truth be said to be free, except in so far 
majesty was pleased to say, “ I have no interest, as in the delivery of it, he stands unexposed to 
I can have none, distinct from my people:” the hope of eventual good, or the fear of eventual 
and, 9th, On the'ath May, 1771, his majesty evil to himself and his connexions, from the 
was pleased to say, “ I have no other object, I power or influence of every other individual on 
can have no other interest than to reign in the account of his suffrage.i/ 
hearts of a free and happy people;” and there- D. That the advantage and necessity of com-. 
upon to add, “ the support of our excellent prehensive, equal and free suffrage, has been re¬ 
constitution is our common duty and interest :" cognized in divers speeches from the throne j and 
and, loth, On the 24th March, 1784, his ma- that in particular, 1st, In a speech delivered on 
jesty, speaking of the powers entrusted to him the 8th April, 1614, his majesty King James I., 
by law, was pleased to say, “ I can have no after saying, “ But most I desire to meet with 
other object but to employ them for the only end you when I might ask you nothing but that we 
for which they were given, the good of my might confer together freely,” was pleased to 
people.” add, “ and I may hear out of every comer of 

, 3. That under the government of this coun- my kingdom , the complaint of my subjects; ana 
try, no such community of interest can have I will deliver you my advice and assistance, 
place, but in so far as the persons in whose and we will consult only de republiea ; so shall 
hands the administration of public affairs is the world see I love to join with my subjects, 
vested, are subject to the superintendence and and this will breed love, as acquaintance doth 
control or check of the representatives of the amongst honest men, and the contrary amoogst 
people; such representatives speaking and act- knaves:” and, 2 d, On the 26th March, 1620, 
jpg in conformity to the sense of the people. his said majesty King James I., after speaking 
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of ceirtwt, abuses in the shape of monopoly, of 
which he says he knew not till discovered by 
parliament, was pleased to add, “ nor could so 
well be discovered otherwise in regard of the 
representative body of the people which comes 
from all parts of the countryand, 3d, On 
12th February, 1623, his said majesty King 
James I. was pleased to say, “ I hope to God 
I shall clearly see that you are the true repre¬ 
sentative body of my subjects; therefore be you 
true glasses and mirrors of their faces, and be 
sure you yield the true reflections and represen¬ 
tations you ought to do; and this doing, I hope 
you shall not only find the blessing of God, but 
shall also, by these actions, procure the thanks 
and love of my whole people, for being such 
true and faithful glasses and, -1th, In a speech 
delivered on the 14th April, 1640, by the Lord 
Keeper, by the command and in the presence 
of his majesty King Charles I., his said majesty 
was pleased to say, “ By you as a select choice 
and abstract, the whole kingdom is presented to 
his majesty’s royal view ; all of you, not only 
the prelates, nobles, and grandees; but in your 
persons that are of the house of commons, 
every one, even the meanest of his majesty’s 
subjects are graciously allowed to participate 
and share in the honour of those counsels that 
concern the great and weighty aftaiis of the 
king and kingdom: you come all armed with 
the votes and suffrages of the whole nation 
and, 5th, In a speech delivered on the 19 th 
March, 1701 , his present majesty was pleased 
to say, '* I do with entire confidence iclyon 
the good disposition of my faithful subjects, in 
the choice of their representatives : and 1 make 
no doubt but that they will thereby demonstrate 
the sincerity of their assurances, which have 
been so cordially and universally given me in 
the loyal, affectionate, and unanimous addresses 
of my people.” 

10. That the sense of the people can never 
be truly represented and conformed to by their 
representatives, otherwise than in so far as those 
representatives are dependent upon the wishes 
of their constituents for their continuance in 
their situation as representatives; such wishes 
of the constituents bcing|^;< pressed by their suf¬ 
frages freely delivered as Above. 

11. That though to give this dependence the 
greatest perfection of which, without regard to 
other objects, it might be susceptible, would re¬ 
quire that at all times it should be in the power 
of every electoral body to remove its represen¬ 
tative, in the same manner that it is in the power 
of evety individual, who has granted to another 
a power of attorney, to revoke the same ; yet 
forasmuch as in such a state of things, the peo¬ 
ple, instead of deputing representatives to ma¬ 
nage their public concerns, would be in their 
own peisons engaged in the superintendence or 
management thereof, to the prejudice of the bu- 
Muesi of private life; hence it becomes neces¬ 
sary that this same power of removal should 
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not have place otherwise than at certain stated, 
and more or Jess distant periods. 

12 . That forasmuch as the dependence of 
the representatives upon their constituents will 
be the greater, the shorter the term is, during 
which they are exempt from removal; and as 
no inconvenience can be apprehended from one 
election at the least taking place in every year; 
and as it appears by divers statutes, and long 
continued practice in obedience thereto, that 
the principle of at least annual elections is con¬ 
formable to the ancient laws and practice of this 
realm; it is therefore expedient that the people 
should be enabled to remove their representa¬ 
tives, and, if necessary, repair the misfortune of 
having made an improper choice, at least once 
in every year. 

13. That the sense of the people, considered 
as the standard to which the sense of their rulers 
ought to conform, is, not the sense entertained 
by the people in any past period of time, and 
which may have undergone subsequent change, 
but on the contrary, is the sense of the people 
taken in its freshest state; ar 1 that this truth 
has been repeatedly recognized in speeches de¬ 
livered from the thione, by his kite majesty 
King George II., and by his present majesty; 
and particulaily, 1st, In a speech delivered on 
the 21 st April, 1741, his said late majesty, after 
saying, “ I will accoidingly give the necessary 
orders for a new parliament,” was pleased to 
add, “ there is not any thing that I set so high 
a value upon as the love and affection of my 
people, in which I have so intire a confidence, 
that it is with great satisfaction 1 see this op¬ 
portunity put into their hands of giving me 
fresh pi oofs of it, in the choice of their repi e- 
sentatives : and, 2d, On the 12th of November, 
1747, his late majesty was pleased to say, “ One 
of my. principal views in calling this pailiament 
was, that I might receive the most clear and 
certain infoimation of the sense of my people 
and, 3d, On the 6th November, 1761, his pre¬ 
sent majesty was pleased to say, “ I am glad to 
have an opportunity of receiving the truest in¬ 
formation of the sense of my people by a nevj 
choice of their representatives :” and, 4th, On 
the 8th November, 1768, his majesty was pleas¬ 
ed to say, “ The opportunity which the late 
general election gives me of knowing from their 
representatives in parliament, the more imme¬ 
diate sense of my people, makes me desirous, 
&c.” and, 5th, On the 1st November, 1780, his 
majesty was pleased to say, “ It is with more 
than ordinary satisfaction that I meet you in 
parliament at a time when the late elections 
may afford me an opportunity of receiving the 
most certain information of the disposition and 
the (wishes of my people, to which I am always 
inclined to pay the utmost attention and re¬ 
gard:” and, 6th, On the 24th March, 1784, 
after mentioning the then situation of the coun¬ 
try, his majesty was pleased to 6ay, “ I feel it a 
duty I owe to the constitution and to the coun- 
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try, in such a situation to recur as speedily as 
possible to the sense of my people by calling a 
new parliament.” 

14. That by the words sense, disposition, 
and wishes of the people, employed in the said 
speeches, nothing less than the sense, dispo¬ 
sition, and wishes of the whole body of the 
people can with propriety be understood ; for 
as much as if it be the interest and duty of his 
majesty to collect and attend to the sense, dis¬ 
position, and wishes of any one part of his peo¬ 
ple, it cannot be so in any less degree in regard 
to any other part. 

15. That except by petitions, and even by 
those means, no otherwise than occasionally 
and partially, and therefore inadequately, the 
sense, disposition, and wishes of the people 
can be conveyed to his majesty in no other 
manner than by the choice made by them of 
persons to sit and serve in this house in the 
character of representatives; and, that except 
in the said inadequate manner by petitions, those 
who have no part in the choice of representa¬ 
tives, cannot at any time make known to his 
majesty, the part which their sense, disposition, 
and wishes, has in the sense, disposition, and 
wishes of the whole body of the people. 

l c>. That forasmuch as no power lodged in 
the hands of constituents can create or maintain 
the due dependeftce of their representatives, 
unless the good or evil which may be produced 
by the exercise of such power, be at all times 
in the expectation of the icprcscntatives greater 
than any that can be made to accrue to them by 
any oilier pei son or persons whose interest or 
supposed interest it may be to engage them in 
a violation of their trust; it is therefore neces¬ 
sary, that by all practicable means every repre¬ 
sentative of the people be rendered as com¬ 
pletely exempt as possible fiom every such ex¬ 
ternal influence. 

17. Th.it the offices, commissions, and emo¬ 
luments, the power, rank, dignities, and other 
advantages, which are at the disposal of the 
crown, constitute so many instruments of temp¬ 
tation, by which the members of this house are 
exposed to be seduced fiom their duty, and 
induced to sacrifice the general interest of the 
people, to the particular inteiest, or supposed 
interest of the crown, its servants, ana their 
adherents. 

18. That as this house is now constituted, a 
large proportion of the members thereof obtain 
their scats by the appointment or favour of par¬ 
ticular individuals without being elected, or at 
least without being freely elected by any part 
of the people ; and that such members are con¬ 
tinually exposed to be seduced from their duty, 
and induced to saciifice the general interest of 
the people, to the particular interests of their 
respective patrons. 

1 9. That forasmuch as the influence of the 
crown cannot be exercised and made productive 
of its. natural fcffect, without counteracting and 
overpowering the influence of the people in the 
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breasts of the members of this house, so as to 
engage them to make continual sacrifice of the 
interest of the people to the separate interests of 
the servants of the crown and their adherents; 
such influence may with truth and propriety be 
termed a sinister influence. 

20. That parliamentary patronage not only 
prevents or interrupts comprehensive, free, and 
equal suffrage, whereby alone the sense of the 
people can be made known, but operates on the 
one hand as a perpetual inducement to the ser¬ 
vants of the crown to favour the individuals 
who are possessed thereof, at the expense and 
to the prejudice of the people; and on the other 
hand as a perpetual temptation to those indivi¬ 
duals to maintain and increase the influence of 
the crown, from which they may expect to 
derive benefit for themselves ana their con¬ 
nexions. 

21. That by a resolution passed on the 6lh 
April, 1780 , it was declared by this house, that 
the influence of the crown had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. 

22 . That since that time the influence of the 
crown has been greatly increased, on the one 
hand by the increase of the public debt in re¬ 
spect of the taxes raised for paying the interest 
thereof, and the profitable patronage and power 
exercised in relation to the several offices and 
commissions necessary for the collection of 
those taxes; and on the other hand by the in¬ 
crease of the standing army, in respect of the 
patronage and power exercised in relation to 
the offices and commissions thereunto belong¬ 
ing, and the means of employing that same 
power to stifle the voice and destroy the liber¬ 
ties of the people. 

23. That foiasmuch as no adequate diminu¬ 
tion of the influence of the crown can now be 
effected, the only resource which remains is to 
correct this influence by a counterforce consist¬ 
ing of the influence of the people. 

24. That this house taking into consideration 
the gracious intentions so often expressed by 
his majesty, particularly calls to mind the 
speech delivered on the 5th Dec. 1782, in which 
his majesty, speaking to both houses of parlia¬ 
ment, and after declaring it to be the fixed ob¬ 
ject of his heart to make the general good, and 
true spirit of the constitution, the invariable rule 
of his conduct, was pleased to say, “ To insure 
the full advantage of a government conducted 
on such principles, depends on your temper, 
your wisdom, your disinterestedness, collec¬ 
tively and individually,—my people expect 
those qualifications ol you, and I call for them;’' 
—and again, the speech delivered on the 19th 
May, 1784, in which his majesty was pleased 
to say, “ You will find me always desirous to 
concur with you in such measures as may be of 
lasting benefit to my people,—I have no wish 
but to consult their prosperity;”—and again the 
speech delivered on the 25th January, 1T85, 
in which his majesty was pleased to say, “ You 
may at all times depend on my hearty concur- 
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fence in every measure which can tend to alle¬ 
viate our national burthens, to secure the true 
principles of the constitution, and to promote 
the general welfare of my people.” 

25. That this house taking also into consi¬ 
deration the gracious disposition of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, assures itself with 
the fullest confidence, that his royal highness, 
acting in die name and on the behalf of his 
majesty, wilt be pleased to vouchsafe his sanc¬ 
tion to all such measures as may be necessary 
for placing the influence of his majesty’s people 
in this house on a firm and unalterable footing. 

26. That therefore this house, proceeding on 
the principles above declared, is resolved to 
make one great sacrifice of all separate and par¬ 
ticular interests, and to proceed to establish q 
comprehensive and consistent plan of reform ; 
in virtue whereof, the whole people of the 
United Kingdom, may be fairly and truly re¬ 
presented in this house; and, m order to that 
end, this house does hereby declare :— 

I. That it is expedient and necessary to admit 
to a participation in the elective suffrage, all 
such persons as being of the male sex, of mature 
age, and of sound mind, shall, during a deter¬ 
minate time antecedent to the day of election, 
have been resident either as householders or in¬ 
mates, within the district or place in which they 
are called upon to vote. 

II. That the territory of Great Britain and 
Ireland taken together, ought to be divided into 
658 election districts, as nearly equal to each 
other in population as consistently with local 
convenience they may be; and, that each such 
election district ought to return one representa¬ 
tive, and no more. 

III. That for the prevention of unnecessary 
delay, vexation, and expense, as well as of 
fraud, violence, disorder, and void elections, 
the election in each district, ought to be begun 
and ended on the same day, ana that day ought 
to be the same for all the districts; and that 
For this purpose, not only the proof of title, 
but also every operation requiring more time 
than is necessary for the delivery of the vote, 
ought to be accomplished on some day or 
days, antecedent to the day of election, and 
that the title to a vote should be the .same for 
every ejector, and so simple as not to be subject 
to dispute. 

IV. That for the more effectually securing 
the attainment of the above objects, the election 
districts ought to be subdivided into sub-dis¬ 
tricts, for the reception of votes, in such number 
and situations as local convenience may require. 

V. That for securing the freedom ot election 
the mode of voting ought to be by ballot *. 

VI. That for more effectually securing the 

• Cicero says, that, “ by the kx tabellaria, intro¬ 
duced at a late period of the republic, and equivalent 
to what we call election by ballot, a skulking shelter 
was provided for corrupt transactions, over which 
the sense of shame could have no check; and he 
asserts, that, in no instance was this measure ever 
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unity of will and opinion, as between the peo¬ 
ple and their representatives, a fresh election 
of the members of this house ought to take 
place, once in every year at least t saving to the 
crown its prerogative of dissolving parliaments 
at any time,- ana thereupon, after me necessary 
interval, summoning a fresh parliament. 

Lord Cochrane seconded the motion. Tn 
what he had to say, he did not presume to think 
that he could add to the arguments, which his 
hon. friend had so forcibly adduced, hut he 
wished to discharge that duty which belonged 
to him as one of the representatives of the 
people. When he recollected the way in which 
this important questioa had been, treated by 
the house, particularly on the recent motion for 
a repeal of the Septennial Act, he had very 
little hope of success on the present occasion. 
This was, perhaps, the last time he should' 
have the honour of addressing them on any sub¬ 
ject. (Here the noble lord was so overpowered 
by his feelings, that he could not proceed for 
some seconds.) It was now nearly eleven years 
since he had had the honour of a seat in that 
house, and since then there had been very few 
acts of theirs in which he could agree with the 
opinions of the majority. To say that those 
acts were contrary to justice would not be par¬ 
liamentary. But he would appeal to the feelings 
of the landholders present—-he would appeal 
to those members who were engaged in com¬ 
merce, and ask them, whether the acts of the 
legislative body had not been such, that no man 
in the country knew what to call his own. Be¬ 
fore the late war they could affirm that they had 
a property in the country: now, they were de¬ 
pendent upon financial schemes ana measures 
which they could neither comprehend nor re¬ 
sist. The resolutions now proposed, if carried, 
would yet save the country, and restore the 
happiness of the people. One of the greatest 
men who had ever sat in that house, Lord 
Chatham, the father of Mr. Pitt, had said, that 
if that house were not reformed from within, it 
would be reformed with a vengeance from with¬ 
out. It had not been reformed from within, 
and he now gave it as his decided opinion that 
it never would be reformed from within. He 
appealed to all the members then present,.' 
who were only loo, whether any petition from 
the people complaining of oppression and in-, 
justice, and praying for reform, had ever been 
taken into serious consideration. It was his 
firm persuasion, that unless some measures were 
adopted to soften the angry feelings which pre¬ 
vailed in the country; unless some means were 
taken to restore security and tranquillity to the 
people, gentlemen opposite, who would that 
night be quite triumphant in resisting themotion' 

proposed by an honest man.” Gibbon, (vol. iv. p. 
340.) says, “ that a new method, of secret ballot, 
abolished the influence of fear and shame, of honour 
and interest; and the abuse offreedom accelerated the. 
progress of anarchy and despotism.” 
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of his hon. colleague, would hereafter rue their 1 that point of the subject it was only necessary 
temerity. The house of commons would one I to appeal to the conduct of parliament itself 
day deeply regret their perseverance in measures | during the last twenty years.’ To those who 
which would shake the whole frame of society argued that all reform whatever would lead to 
to its foundation. He had sat in that house for the destruction of the constitution, he would 
eleven years, and he owed that favour to the reply, that they themselves had been the greatest 
electors of Westminster, fie was truly grateful of all reformers: they had annihilated the parlia- 
to them for their support throughout that period, ment of Ireland by the union of the two kina'. 
He was grateful to them for having rescued him dome—a measure for which he was cordially 
(Here the noble lord wept, and the house seem- thankful, although he could not approve of the 
ed to sympathise in his feelings) from a wicked means by which it had been effected. He, 
and desperate conspiracy, which was calculated therefore, protested against considering all re- 
to effect his irrecoverable ruin. All his services form as a dangerous innovation, in the sense of 
to his country, and his perfect innocence, would a revolution, which put in jeopardy the best in- 
not have availed him, but for the liberal and terests of the country. He would now make a 
uniform support of his constituents. He forgave few remarks on the speech of his hon. friend, 
those who had plotted his ruin, and he hoped If he had come into the house with his mind, 
that, ere they should fall into their graves, they prejudiced against universal suffrage, the ar- 
would repent of their base and foul machina- guments which he had heard in support of 
tions. These observations were foreign to the it had certainly not removed his prepossCB- 
question, but he trusted that they would forgive sions He had listened to those arguments 
him. {Hear, hear.) He hoped that his Majesty’s with attention, and they had struck him as alto- 
ministers would take into their serious conside- gether inconclusive. He had confined himself 
ration the necessity of reform. He had no in his elaborately-reasoned resolutions to one 
longer any feelings of hostility against them, kind of authority—an authority not founded on 
antihe trusted that they would take his warning, the statute-book, not derived from l*ia&u& 
and save the country, by abandoning the present Charta, which did not rest on the dicta of 
system before it was too late. judges, or on the resolutions of either house of 

Mr. Brougham said, that it had been very far parliament, or even on those learned treatises 
from his intention to be the first to reply to the which his hon. friend had so often referred to, 
speech of his hon. friend; but, differing as he such as Mr. Prynne’s and others—but a species 
did from him on this occasion, and being most of authority wnich, in his estimation, ranked 
averse to that universal suffrage which it was the lower than the least, the speeches from the 
object of his resolutions to establish, he was throne, from the reign of James I., that model 
anxious to state a few of the reasons on which of a constitutional monarch, down to the very. 
that aversion was founded. He was at the same happy, or, at least, the very long reign of his 
time anxious to say, that he felt no manner of present Majesty. He had shewn, that all those 
disrespect towards those persons in that house princes had said, that no adequate security for 
—where they were very few in numbers—or good government could be obtained, but by 
towards those out of doors—where they were means of, and in proportion to, the community 
very numerous—who entertained the same opi- of interest between the governors and governed, 
nions with his hon. friend. Far be it from him This was a principle which no man ever doubt- 
to treat with ridicule opinions which were con- ed. But, because it was said in a speech from 
scientiously held by a great body of people in the throne that his Majesty was happy to meet 
this country. He considered them to be misled, the representatives of die people in a new par- 
partly from not having duly weighed the sub- liament, his hon. friend argued, that this was a 
ject, and partly by the writings anu speeches of proof that the king was a friend of frequent 
those who themselves had not duly examined elections. If what was expressed in those 
it. But to neither the one nor the other did speeches recommended short parliaments, how 
he ascribe any bad motive, and he claimed from happened it that die same expressions were re- 
them the same charity for himself. He claimed peated at the end of every seven years, withryit 
this charity confidendy from his hon. friend, any effort to shorten parliaments? The language 
as his own opinion upon this question was of of the speeches had, to speak in the terms of 
a very recent date. (No, no, from Sir F. logicians, been understood by his hon. friend, 
Burdett.) He found that he was mistaken; but secundum modum recipients, according to the 
a noble lord who sat near him had thought that sense of the hearer, and not according to the 
he had heard his hon. friend protest against uni- sense of die speaker. Since his hon. fnend had 
yersal suffrage, and, certainly, his own recollec- quoted the speeches of all pur monarchs, from 
tion rather favoured that opinion. But, however James I. to his present Majesty, excepting 
that might be, he needed only to appeal to the Charles I. and James II. he was astonished that 
character of the worthy baronet to be assured the celebrated speech of his present Majesty, 
of a liberal construction of his conduct. He on his accession to the throne, had been omitted, 
rose then, first, to protest against the conduct In that speech, Lord Chatham put into the 
of those who treated with contempt every kind mouth of the present king, after the expression 
of reform, merely because it was reform. On that he was bom a Briton, " and it shaft be my 
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proudest distinction to be the first citizen of a 
free people.” This would not have been of 
any service to his hon. friend’s argument, but 
he was surprised that he had not mentioned it. 
It was notorious that speeches from the throne 
were the speeches of ministers. (Hear.) They 
had been acknowledged to be so, were always 
treated as such by pailiament, and were always 
replied to as such. The addresses, which 
echoed back the tale, were never understood to 
pledge any member of that house to any parti¬ 
cular vote upon the many questions that arose 
in the course of the session. Mr. Windham had 
shewn his opinion of such compositions, when 
he said, “ I verily believe that that gentleman,” 
alluding to a gentleman who had been much 
employed in preparing royal Speeches, “ could 
speak a King’s speech off-hand.” His hon. 
friend had endeavoured to shew that annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage were the 
ancient law of parliament. But even it he had 
proved this, still the return to them now might 
be one of the most visional y measures which 
could enter into the brains of a projector. Sup¬ 
pose he should movfr, that they should return 
to the savage state, which was still more ancient. 
Suppose he should move a return to domestic 
slavery, to villainage, to that state in which two 
thirds, if not one half, of the people, were the 
slaves, the chattels of their several owners. 
This would have no novelty in it, although it , 
would be contrary to sense and justice. But 
it would be as much sanctioned by ancient 
practice as what some visionaries now contend¬ 
ed for. His hon. friend had always been fond 
of quoting Magna Charta, but he was rather un¬ 
fortunate in the chapter fiom which he had 
made his quotation on this occasion. The first 
Word was much to his purpose, but his triumph 
could be but very short-lived, for the second 
word was decidedly against his theory. Nullus 
liber homo —it Was not nullus homo , tirat would 
have been to his purpose; but the second word, 
liber, proved, that the rights there obtained were 
limited to a class of men who held the rest of 
the people in domestic slavery. If they went 
back to those pure times of the constitution, 
when the monarchy was in all its splendour, 
respected abroad as it was united at home, 
having recently emerged, by-the-by, from a 
seven-fold division—if they went back to those 
days when there were no rotten boroughs, 
no corrupt elections, no circumscribed suf¬ 
frages, no long parliaments, but sometimes 
more than two of them in one year—in 
that golden age of the constitution (unless 
it was impaired in its progress from the Hep¬ 
tarchy to the period of Magna Charta) it 
appeared, that liberty was only allowed to 
those who Were rich enough to nave property 
in men. (Hear, hear.) He mentioned this 
only to shew, that it was no reason for agree¬ 
ing to an absurd, visionary”, and even detest¬ 
able measure, that it was not an innovation: 
for a very ingenious man, a real patriot, 
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Fletcher of Saltoun, had proposed in parlia¬ 
ment, at a time when he was running tne full 
career of liberty—for his hon. friend could not be 
more zealous in that cause than Mr. Fletcher was 
—yet he had proposed, when the mendicity of 
the people was most deplorable (the question 
respected the poor-laws,) to return to the Greek 
and Roman practice of domestic slavery. He 
supported his proposition by the same argu¬ 
ments which his hon. friend had urged in sup¬ 
port of his doctrine of universal suffrage, namely, 
that it was an old practice of the country. He 
did not mean .that the hon. baronet was likely 
to make any proposition quite so extravagant, 
but it shewed how chimerical his argument was. 
—But he was at issue with his hon. friend, not 
merely as to argument, but as to the fact. For 
his own part, he was an advocate for shortening 
the duration of parliaments; but he was not 
for a return to annual new parliaments, even if 
they ever existed ; and, after a careful and at¬ 
tentive investigation of the subject, he was sa¬ 
tisfied, that although the practice was to elect 
annually, it was not the law, and that there was 
nothing to prevent the same parliament from 
sitting more than one year, if the king had been 
so disposed.—But, in arguing for a leturn to 
universal suffrage, his hon. friend was rather 
more pressed for authorities. Vague, flimsy, 
and stenl, as were the royal speeches with which 
his hon. friend had garnished his resolutions 
with respect tp frequent parliaments, they were 
not Jess to his purpose than the ancient laws he 
had quoted in support of universal suffrage. He 
had said, that the words of the statute of 
Henry IV. “ all they, who are present at the 
county court, as well suitors duly summoned, as 
others,” could only be interpreted to mean all 
persons whatever. This was to charge our an¬ 
cestors with being as verbose and circumlocu¬ 
tory as our present draughtsmen, who, to avoid 
every possible ambiguity, must use a great re¬ 
dundancy of terms. According to this reasoning, 
our ancestors had used seven superfluous words. 
If they had meant that, “ all” persons what¬ 
ever should vote, why did they add “ as well 
suitors duly summoned, as others” when the 
single and simple word “ all” would have been 
sufficient. By the words “ as others” they 
meant “ other suitors,” that is, other free¬ 
holders who were not duly summoned. This 
was the opinion of Blackstone, whose authority 
in this respect, though unfortunately modern, 
had at least equal weight with the authority of 
the royal speeches quoted by his hon. friend. 
And Blackstone was right: for the courts had 
laid it down as a maxim, that when in any law 
there was a particular description followed by 
a general term, the interpretation should be, not 
according to the general term, but According to 
the previous particular description.—His non. 
friend then went to the original language of the 
coronation oath and of the parliamentary writs; 
and because he there found the words plebs, 
■vulgus, communitas , in Latin, and comiftonautcvx 
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Norman, he thought he had abundant proof in 
favour of his argument. “ These terms,” said ■ 
the hon. Baronet, “ surely comprehended all 
persons^ and therefore universal suffrage was the 
ancient law.” But had he taken the word, 
“ commons,” and argued that, because this was 
the house of commoqs, it ought to be returned 
by universal suffrage, it would be as much to 
his purpose, although he could not avail himself 
of such an argument without begging the ques¬ 
tion, which he had certainly begged from the 
beginning to the end of his speech. It would, 
indeed, nave been otherwise, if he had con¬ 
sulted his own learning and been guided by his 
own ingenuity; had he listened to the sugges¬ 
tions of his own mind, rather than to the no¬ 
tions of others. He would not then have argued 
that all persons whatever, villeins as well as free¬ 
men, were entitled to vote.—Another authority 
had been attempted to be brought to bear upon 
the question, one which he should value more 
than all royal authorities; it was the great and 
venerable authority of Mr. Fox, whose loss he 
lamented on all occasions, but on none more 
than on the present, when the foundations of the 
constitution were the subject of discussion. If 
that illustrious person were present, no little 
man—he and all of them were little men com¬ 
pared with Mr. Fox, therefore he could mean 
no disrespect—no little man could obtrude his 
own crude notions on such a subject. His hon. 
friend could not have ventured to have made 
such a speech in the hearing of Mr. Fox, and if 
he had, it would not have existed one minute 
after that great man had said a few sentences 
upon it. He grieved that his authority had been 
brought forward as having once sanctioned what 
every one knew he had not acted upon *. He 
was said to have agreed to, or at least to have 
regarded as not injurious, what he had signed 
as a chairman. In the name of all chairmen he 
protested against this doctrine. Every chair¬ 
man, as matter of courtesy as well as duty, 
authenticated the resolutions of a meeting over 
which he presided, and by scr doing only said, 
“ I attest this to have been the sense of the 
meeting.” According to the hon. baronet’s 
doctrine, it might as well be said, that Mr. 
Speaker approved of all the votes and resolu¬ 
tions to which he had to sign his name. And 
yet, it could not be supposed that, because he 
sat in the chair, he gave-his assent to every mea¬ 
sure which passed that house, or that he never 
listened with weariness and pain to speeches 
which he was obliged to hear.—This reminded 
him to hasten.to a conclusion; but really so 
many errors and mistakes were to be found in 
the speech of his hon. friend, that, to use the 
old proverb,he could not see the trees for the 
wood.” His hon. friend had said, that the con¬ 
duct of the citizens of Westminster in electing 
their representatives, as peaceably and quietly 
as a parish vestry elected a parish officer, was 

• See the note, page 1995. 
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an experiment that went to prove the safety 
with which the people might be trusted with 
the exercise of their own rights. He (Mr. 
Brougham) tendered his tribute of applause to 
the citizens of Westminster, for re-electing the 
noble lord (Cochrane) after his expulsion from 
that house. He confined his praise, however, 
entirely to the motive which he believed in¬ 
fluenced them in that proceeding, and which 
was their resentment at the infamous sentence, 
including the punishment of the pillory, which 
the court of King’s Bench had passed upon him, 
and but for which sentence the noble lord would 
probably not have been re-elected. The hon. 
baronet had appeared to assume as a fact, that 
in Westminster the principle of universal suf¬ 
frage was established, and that no other place 
enjoyed the same advantage. Now he must 
deny both the one statement and the other. He 
denied that there was any thing like universal 
suffrage in Westminster, or that Westminster 
enjoyed any advantages which were not equally 
enjoyed by many other large constituent bodies. 
The elective franchise was confined in West¬ 
minster to inhabitant-hoifScholders, an extension 
of suffrage certainly producing 10,000 voters, a 
number which some might think erred as much 
in excess as that in Old Sarum did by its poverty, 
but to which he had no objection, and in which 
he saw no danger of turbulence, or those other 
evils generally apprehended from such causes. 
But, though he did not apprehend those dan¬ 
gers of tumult and confusion which many anti¬ 
cipated from universal suffrage, yet he thought 
that the arguments adduced from the case of 
Westminster were rather defective, for it might 
well happen that householders should be .tran¬ 
quil in the place which was the seat of govern¬ 
ment, without its being certain that all persons 
elsewhere, householders or not, would be 
equally so.—He now came to the substance of 
the proposition made by the hon. baronet, and 
he should only observe on an inconsistency or 
two, as he did not wish to fatigue the house by 
going into the detail. The hon. baronet pro¬ 
posed that the suffrage should be extended to 
all, because no person could be consistently ex¬ 
cluded from a share in fl aming those laws which 
he was called upon to obey. He admitted that, 
in rigorous consistency, this was true; but ac¬ 
cording to his views of reform, it was absolutely 
necessary to draw a line somewhere*. If the right 

* Blackstone says that, “ if it were probable that 
every man would give his vote freely and without in¬ 
fluence of any kind, then, upon the true theory and 
genuine principles of liberty, every member of the 
community, however poor, should have a vote in 
electing those delegates, to whose chaige is commit¬ 
ted the disposal of his property, his liberty, and his 
life. But since that can hardly be expected in per¬ 
sons of in^'] a ,at fortunes, or such as are under the 
immediate Amin ion of others, aV popular slates have 
been obliged « establish certain qualifications ; whereby 
some, who are suspected to have no will of their own, 
are excluded from voting, in order to set other iudi- 
3 T 
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oi voting were extended to the payers of direct 
taxes, or to householders only, or to the voters 
proposed by Mr. Grey in 1797, a line would be 
drawn and a distinction made; but the hon. 
baronet seemed to think that no line should be 
drawn, as it would have an appearance of incon¬ 
sistency. But why, then, did the hon. baronet 
exclude all persons under the age of 21 years? 
It all persons—tradesmen, journeymen and la¬ 
bourers—ought to vote, why not all infants also ? 
Many great things had been done by individuals 
before they attained the age of 21. Many ex¬ 
cellent speeches had been delivered in that 
house by minors. A noble friend of his (Lord 
Milton) made an admirable speech on the Slave 
Trade before he had reached that age. Sir Isaac 
Newton had before that period of his life per¬ 
formed wonders in mathematics; and Mr. Fox 
himself had in that house signalized hi3 powers 
—powers not falling- into sudden decay, as too 
often happened after a premature disclosure, but 
sustaining by their ripeness all the brilliant pro¬ 
mise of their first expansion—before he arrived 
at the age of 21. He might produce from the 
military and naval services the most shining ex¬ 
amples of valour and devotion afforded at an 
early stage of the professional career; but the 
cases which served to establish the truth of his 
observation were so various, that he felt himself 
entitled to complain of the cruel injustice with 
which the hon. baronet had treated the infants 
of the nation. If they did not contribute their 
property, they contributed their abilities and 
their blood to the service of the state; and, as 
he could not conceive that they ought to be de¬ 
prived of the most sacred of all rights, under 
such circumstances, he must recommend these 
interesting and interested persons to the hon. 
baronet’s candid consideration. (A laugh.) By 
limiting the right of suffrage to persons above 
the age of 21, an irreparable injustice would be 
done to all the infants of the nation *.—It ap¬ 
peared, however, that his hon. friend would ex- 

viduals, whose wills may be supposed independent, 
more thoroughly upon a level with each other.” 
(Comm. vol. I. p. 171.) The same doctrine has 
been uniformly maintained by Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, 
Sir W. Jones, aud other illustrions characters. 

* According to the doctrine that every individual 
should have a share in making those laws which he 
is bound to obey, children of the age of 14 years 
ought to have a vote at elections; for, at that age, 
tla-y may be capitally punished for any capital of¬ 
fence. Nay, at a much earlier age, an infant, if he 
can discern between good and evil, may be convicted 
of an offence and undergo judgment and execution 
of death. Mr. Justice Foster gives us a recent in¬ 
stance of a boy of 10 years old, who, having been 
gujlty of murder, was held a proper subject for capi¬ 
tal punishment, by the opinion of all the judges. 
(Foster, 72.) At 14, however, an infaAjutbat years 
of discretion, and may make his testamefyi/f his per¬ 
sonal estate. Why, then, should not all Jn'e children 
of that age in the kingdom enjoy the elective fran¬ 
chise ? 
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elude another large class of persons, amiable in 
their dispositions, of quick faculties, of lively 
perceptions, and who—though sometimes apt to 
pervert the benefits of an education but lately 
extended to them, and like many theorists pone 
to judge rashly on matters of which they knew 
little—could not be declared unfit for the elec¬ 
tive franchise in the state of which they were m 
every respect the bmament, and in one sense the 
prop—he meant females. But, in favour of the 
olitical rights of the other sex, and against the 
on. baronet, he had to.quote the authority of 
Mr. Bentham. When he mentioned that name, 
it was with the most sincere respect for bis long, 
useful, laborious, and disinterested life—a life 
withdrawn from those pursuits of power and 
gain, in which he must have succeeded, and 
spent in the most important researches with 
which the human intellect could be busied. 
Without, however, suspecting him of defective 
judgment or information, he might be allowed 
to say, that his mind was extremely speculative, 
and that his knowledge was rather of books 
than of men. He might repeat, as his own 
sentiment, the observation of the hon. member 
for Arundel, in the last session—an hon. mem¬ 
ber (Sir S. Romilly) who respected Mr. Ben¬ 
tham as much as himself—that he was sorry he 
had published his work on parliamentary re¬ 
form. (See Vol. I. p. 1217 .) But, Mr.Bentnam, 
whether right or wrong, was at least a more 
sturdy and consistent reformer than the hon. 
baronet, for he was at once for letting in all 
women to the elective franchise; he tossed 
away every scale, he overstepped every limit, 
and fairly proclaimed, “ let in all men, let in all 
women.” (A laugh.) He did not even sanc¬ 
tion the exception which the hon. baronet seem- 
ed inclined to admit with respect to persons of 
an unsound mind.—On the contrary, he was the 
patron of the ballot, and his doctrine was, that 
all who could ballot might enjoy the elective 
franchise. The moment a person of either sex 
had strength enough to drop a pellet into a box, 
he was qualified to partake of universal suffrage. 
He agreed, indeed, that idiots and lunatics might 
not be of much use on such occasions, but ne 
had such an invincible objection to lines of every 
description, that he could not admit of one, 
although drawn at the gates of Bedlam. “ Let 
them all vote, therefore,” said he, “ for they 
will do no harm.” (A laugh.) It was not ne¬ 
cessary for him to controvert doctrines of this 
nature, but they were certainly consistent with 
each other, and he did not tnink himself un¬ 
charitable in saying, that some of the principles 
promulgated in that house to-night were nearly 
as visionary, without being consistent. (Hear, 
hear .)—He had omitted to mention, in reference 
to the authority of Mr. Fox on this Subject, a 
saying of the late Mr. Burke, who, when 
he sa# the name of Mr. Fox signed as 
chairipan to the resolutions of the Westmins¬ 
ter meeting already alluded to, observed to 
him, in jest, (so well known was it that Mr. 
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Fox did not favour those sentiments), u I see, 
at last, you have got to universal suffrage, and 
annual parliaments, but you will soon be beat by 
the oftener-if-need-be-ans” alluding to the words 
“ once a year, or oftener if need be,” in the 
statute of Edward III. so much cited by the 
radical gentlemen. It was melancholy to Know 
the truth which this pleasantry implied, that 
the only result of yielding to the desire of con¬ 
ciliating popular favour, by proposing measures 
which discretion did not approve, was, that 
many would be ready to outbid for that ap¬ 
plause by still more extravagant concessions, 
and the highest bidder would be not the most 
honest ana the most enlightened, but the most 
servile and submissive, the most mad or disho¬ 
nest. (Hear, hear.} He agreed with the great 
man to whom he nad just adverted, that it was 
necessary to make a stand against such wild and 
chimerical notions; it was the duty of parlia¬ 
ment to expose and reprobate them—to try them 
by its own better judgment—and to exercise 
with regard to them its own honest and en¬ 
lightened conscience.—If his own opinions had 
at all changed on this important subject, it was 
at least to Ire ascribed to no personal interest, 
for the differences which prevailed between him 
and the dispensers of power, were too wide 
and too radical to leave any possibility that his 
approach to it could be at all facilitated by this 
partial surrender of an opinion which he once 
entertained. He was still an advocate for par¬ 
liamentary reform to far too great an extent, to 
make what he had given up of any consequence. 
He now, though he did not strongly object to 
annual parliaments, was of opinion that triennial 

* It should be remembered, that the Revolution 
was brought about by a coalition of Whigs and To¬ 
ries, for the Whigs alone could not have succeeded; 
and therefore, when we consider the contest of par¬ 
ties at that time, and that prejudices and passions 
of all kinds existed, it may be safely pronounceJ, 
that it was impossible to do more for the people than 
was done. 

Mr. Justice Blackstone says, (Comm. 1. p. 212.) 
that “ the proceedings at the Revolution were not 
altogether so perfect as might have been wished but 
this, he adds, was “ owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of,things and persons." This is the proper light in 
which to view the matter; for though it must be 
admitted, that the Declaration and Bill of Rights 
ought to have been more, comprehensive and reme¬ 
dial, and should have contained further provisions in 
behalf of the liberties of the people; yet, as Mr. 
Maddockjustly observes, (Life of Lord Somers, vol. 
i. p. 247.) we must pay a due regard to the situation 
of affairs at that tinje. Mr. Rose (Observations on 
Fox’s Historical Work, p. 19.) supposes, that •' there 
was full leisure for deliberationbut he is greatly 
mistaken. The Prince of Orange, on his first meet¬ 
ing of the Convention Parliament, told them, “ that 
next to the danger of unseasonable divisions amongst 
themselves, nothing could he so fatal as too great delay 
in their consultations:" (Vide Commons Journal for 
22d Jtm. 1688-9.) and this he repeated on the next 
day. Serjeant Maynard (as able a lawyer as West¬ 
minster Hail ever saw, and so characterised by Lord 
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ones would be preferable, and he was disposed 
to think that an extension of the right of suf¬ 
frage to all payers of direct taxes was too 
large. This opinion was lorrned conscien¬ 
tiously, and not without laborious investigation. 
—He should now conclude by referring to some 
of the hon. baronet’s remarks on the scheme of 
government framed by our ancestors at the Re¬ 
volution. There the non. baronet, in the auste¬ 
rity of his criticism, had called in aid the ob¬ 
servation of a late member for Yorkshire, who, 
in speaking of the Bill of Rights, had described 
it as a bill of fare without a dinner. The hon. 
baronet regarded it as full of promise, but as at¬ 
tended with no performance. To him (Mr. B.) 
it appeared that the overthrow of an arbitrary 
government and a bigotted church was in itself a 
great good, and made an excellent first part in 
the banquet of liberty. The patriots of that 
day, too, recorded their reasons for banishing 
James II. with the view of deterring future 
kings from the repetition of similar enormities. 
They never, any more than their illustrious pre¬ 
decessors, who had hazarded their all for the 
sake of liberty, aimed at improving the consti¬ 
tution by indulging the senseless wishes of a 
multitude, which, if they were to attain to-mor¬ 
row, they would no longer consider of any 
value. This he felt it due to those illustrious 
characters to observe, because he thought they 
had shewn both their wisdom and their pa¬ 
triotism in pointing out to posterity the road to 
farther improvement, instead of seeking, like 
rash and ignorant enthusiasts,"to realize at once 
a perfect scheme of liberty*. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. Parnell pi ofessed himself a step-by-step 

Hnrdwieko in Bagshaw and Spencer, 1 Vos. 149.) in 
his speech on the memorable 28 th of January, 1688-9, 
in the Convention Parliament, said, “ Let us not de¬ 
lay to set the government in motion under whatever 
fair pretence, lest we give occasion to moles, who 
woik underground, to destroy the foundations you 
laid yesterday. This is my fear, dictated by the 
knowledge and experience of past times, and this, as 
a true Englishman, who love my country better than 
my life. The things mentioned are obvious, arid, in 
your present situation, easy to he attained. Hut it is 
essential and of immediate necessity there should be 
a king. The law has so bound the king (whether 
you declare it anew or not), that he can do no 
wrong, unless wicked counsellor advise to break it; 
hut in this there can be no mistake for ignorance. 
You ate without power, without justice, without mercy, 

other things require time and admit of it.” Mr. Pol- 

lexfen, too, was urgent to the same effect, observing, 
that to delay supplying the government, would re¬ 
store the king (James II.); and, therefore, it is 
clear, that in the Convention Parliament there was 
not time to discuss proposed improvements. But 
then, as Mr. Maddock observes, it may be asked, 
“ When the throne was filled, and the Bill of Rights 
was about to pass, why was not that bill made, not 
merely declaratory of ancient rights, but also in- 
troductive of new rights; since no legal difijpulty 
could then occur, inasmuch as the throne was full ? 
The truth was the Whigs found it, at that period, 
impossible. Iu all the improvements in the consti- 
3 T 2 
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reformer, and thought some good might be at¬ 
tained by prudent measures, which could not be 
expected from one which excited so much op¬ 
position, as that now before the house. 

Mr. Canning observed, that although he dif¬ 
fered in some points from the hon. and learned 
gentleman, he felt much gratified at finding so 
poweiful an ally in general principles of the first 
importance in this question. He wished to 
know when it was that parliament was differ¬ 
ently constructed, or acted more effectually for 
the benefit of the whole community. What 
order of men was there now which was not 
virtually represented, and whose interests were 
not defended when brought in question, with 
as much skill and ability in that house, as 
could be collected by any form of election ? If 
the hon. baronet meant tnat the will of the peo¬ 
ple had not a sufficiently direct operation on the 
measures of government, he answered, that go¬ 
vernment was not a matter of will, and that 
it was made for the purpose of restraining 
will, in whatever member of the state it might 
inhere. lie was grateful to the hon. baronet for 
having fairly stated his views; he apprehended 
no danger from the disclosure of any specific 
plan ; that danger could only arise from vague 
declamations, and idle references to periods of 
history which afforded no points of comparison 
with the state of things in more modem times. 
It was said that the people were not fully re¬ 
presented ; and if this only meant that the 
whole force and authority of the nation was 
not vested in and exercised by that house, he 
admitted the fact, and trusted he could jus¬ 
tify it. The constitution was a monarchy, 
controlled by two houses of parliament; but if 
every 4000 men in the country had a delegate or 
minister acting under their immediate control 
in the House of Commons, what room would 
there be for any other power in the state i 
Against the national will thus exercised all re¬ 
sistance by the Crown or the Lords would be 
vain. These were not the deductions of mere 
theory, but were proved to demonstration by 
that portion of our own eventful history, the 
year 1648, when the Commons voted the House 

tution that were afterwards introduced, what strug¬ 
gles did it occasion, and what a load of prejudices 
was it necessary to clear away ?—Every Revolution 
must be in a degree imperfect; and if we do but 
consider how much discussion the most reasonable 
proposals for new laws occasion, even at the present 
day, in parliament, we shall cease to wonder that 
more was not effected at the Revolution. Amidst 
the contest of parties, and where prejudices and pas¬ 
sions of all kinds were on tip-toe, it may safely be 
pronounced, that it was utterly impossible to do more 
for the people than was then done; to have attempt¬ 
ed more would have hazarded the accomplishment of 
the Revolution.”—“ When in a subsequent year, 
1100, the Act of Settlement was brought forward, 
another opportunity was afforded for amending the 
constitution, and accordingly Mr. Harley, (after¬ 
wards Earl of Oxford) moved, that some conditions 
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of Lords useless, and afterwards dethroned the 
king, and led him to the scaffold. He had said 
that thanks were due to the hon. baronet for 
bringing forward the doctrines of the reformers 
in a tangible shape; for now that they had been 
produced, a judgment could be formed upon 
them, and they would no longer rest on vague 
conjecture. Some peril might certainly arise 
from the dissemination of these doctrines,but the 
world would have an opportunity of reading them 
and judging of their merits. The constitution 
as established might receive a slight shock, but 
its effects would De only temporary, for men of 
sound heads and warm hearts would not be 
long in deciding whether the existing constitu¬ 
tion or that proposed ought to be preferred. For 
his own part, he was willing to rest satisfied under 
the shelter of the constitution as established at 
the Revolution, which had been found hitherto 
sufficient to secure internal tranquillity and ex¬ 
ternal glory. The hon. baronet had acted quite 
openly and fairly by the house, and, in courtesy, 
he would not move that a direct negative be put 
upon the resolutions, but that the house should 
proceed to the other orders of the day. 

Mr. Lamb supported the amendment. He 
contended, that universal suffrage never existed 
in this country; there was no more evidence of 
all males ever having voted, than of all females. 
In the counties, the right of voting was con¬ 
fined to freeholders, ana, in the boroughs, it be¬ 
longed to the particular description of persons 
designated in the charters. As to annual parlia¬ 
ments, he was of opinion, that parliaments, an¬ 
nually holden, never were in practice in the con¬ 
stitution of this country. He admitted that, by 
virtue of the statute 4 Edward III. c. 14, they 
ought to have been so; but that statute was soon 
disregarded. But, with respect to parliaments 
annually chosen, he contended, that they were 
never dreamt of in those days; nor did those 
who lived in the reign of Charles I., who 
framed the Triennial Act, nor our ancestors at 
the Revolution, believe that the people were 
entitled to annual elections*.—He lamented that 
so large a portion of the community had suf¬ 
fered themselves to be misled on this subject, 

of government might be settled as preliminaries be¬ 
fore they should proceed to the nomination of the 
person, that their security might be complete, yet 
how little was done at this auspicious moment! Was 
the supposed omission in the Bill of Rights sup¬ 
plied ? By no means.” 

* It is remarkable, however, that the Duns op 
Monmouth, when he rose in 1685 against King 
James, professed his intention, amongst Other things, 

“ to have a parliament annually ehosen and held, and 
not prorogued, dissolved, or discontinued within the 
year, before petitions be first answered and grievances 
redressed;” (Sec Declaration of James Duke of 
Monmouth, &c.) a strong proof this of tl»e popular 
opinion in these matters at that period. The duke, it 
is true, does not say that the people were, by law, 
entitled to those parliaments; but certainly the 
stream of authorities sets directly in their favour. 
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particularly by an individual, who, upon his 
own shewing, was utterly ignorant of the his¬ 
tory and practice of the constitution. The ve¬ 
teran reformer (Major Cartwright), in conse- 
uence of being accused of “ elaborate blun- 
ers,” had published a letter to prove that 
Prynne was an advocate for annual parliaments; 
and, to establish that fact, he had cited the title 
of Prynne’s book on Parliamentary Writs, Bre- 
via Parliament aria Rediviva, as signifying— 
4 Short Parliaments Revived.’* (Loud laughter.) 
-—He had no doubt that the hon. baronet be¬ 
lieved that his scheme of universal suffrage was 
practicable, and that it would be for the ad¬ 
vantage of the country; but, for his own part, 
he considered it to be no less absurd in theory, 
than it would be dangerous and fatal in prac¬ 
tice. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he was a decided enemy to 
the plan of reform proposed, but he vindicated 
the intentions of the radical reformers, whom 
he believed to be conscientious and honest men. 
He observed, that the reasoning of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) would have pre¬ 
cluded all reform, moral, religious, or political, 
and referred to the petition presented by Mr. 
Grey in 1792, as indisputably proving the neces¬ 
sity of a reform. He was glad that this subject 
had been again brought forward, because every 
new discussion was one more step to the attain¬ 
ment of reform; not, indeed, the reform pro¬ 
posed by the hon. baronet, but rational and dis¬ 
creet reform. 

Sir Francis Burdett, in reply, complimented 
the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
upon the openness and candour with which ne 
had met the question. The right hon. gentle¬ 
man had indeed been peculiarly unfortunate in 
referring, for historical illustration, to the early 
proceedings of the long parliament of Charles 
I., and seemed to have forgotten, that the arbi¬ 
trary measures then adopted, were owing to the 
abandonment of the system which was now re¬ 
commended. If parliaments had then been an¬ 
nual, the Long Parliament would never have 
existed, nor perhaps would any of the unhappy 
consequences have resulted, which the right 
hon. gentleman, equally with himself, de¬ 
plored. However, the course taken by the 
right hon. gentleman was fair and open; he said 
that no evil existed, and of course no remedy 

and they might have been better suited to the state 
of the country at that time, than they would be at 
present.—This nobleman took up arms professedly in 
support of the religion and liberties of his country, and 
his cause and pretensions were nearly equal to those 
*>f the Prince of Orange; but bis successless efforts 
were paid for by his life, and a sanguinary persecu¬ 
tion of his adherents. 

* This letter is addressed to Lord Holland, who is 
charged with being ignorant of the authors-who treat 

of the constitution—such as Prynne. His Lordship, 
in his place in parliament, had before accused tire 
writer of “ elaborate blunders." 
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was necessary: and the matter was at issue upon 
that ground, between the right hon. gentleman 
and the majority of the nation.—But however 
fair was the proceeding of the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman, the open and avowed enemy of reform, 
nothing could be more disingenuous and unfair, 
than the course pursued by the learned gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Brougham), the professed friend of 
reform, whose eloquence might indeed be 
amusing, but was certainly very far from being 
convincing. His speech was a sort of salma¬ 
gundi of sarcasm, panegyric, and verbosity, of 
exaggeration and misrepresentation, in wnich 
the words were more abundant than the ideas, 
the irony more conspicuous than the argument. 
It was a great mistake in the learned gentleman, 
to suppose that he (Sir F.) had ever been other¬ 
wise than a defender of the principle of the 
most extended suffrage. It was true, that he 
had proposed and defended a more limited suf¬ 
frage than he now offered to the consideration 
of the house. Convinced as he was, that a prin¬ 
ciple unyielding and unbending, that would hear 
no reason, or take into account the feelings of 
others, became thereby impracticable, however 
correct in argument, he had always been 
willing, as he still was, to stop short or the ut¬ 
most extent to which the principle might be car¬ 
ried, but he was no new convert to the truth of 
the principle itself. The learned gentleman had 
also taken great pains to misrepresent the in¬ 
ferences, which were drawn from the kings’ 
speeches, which formed part of the resolutions 
then under consideration. He had been either 
so dull in apprehension, or so expert in mis¬ 
statement, as to infer that the kings’ speeches 
were employed as legal authorities; whereas 
nothing could be more plain, than that they 
were introduced as confessions of a supposed 
adverse party, not likely to make too great con¬ 
cessions to the principles maintained. The 
learned gentleman in disputing the sincerity of 
speeches from the throne, had represented the 
kings of England either as knaves or fools. If 
he made them out to be insincere, he would re¬ 
flect discredit on the kings themselves, but not 
on the principles which they and their ministers 
thought it their interest to avow ; and the learn¬ 
ed gentleman ought to be aware, that it was the 
truth of the principles, and not the sincerity of 
the kings, which affected the present argument. 
The learned gentleman had also commented on 
the words “ Nuthu liber homo ” in Magna 
Charta, and had extended, that because the 
word “ liber” was there, the charter was of 
no avail in this question; and that to have 
been valuable in argument, the words ought 
to have been “ null us homo.” In fact to us it 
was so : since at this time there were no vil¬ 
leins, and the learned gentleman would not ven¬ 
ture to say, that any man was not “ liber ho¬ 
mo.” Besides, the learned gentleman appeared 
to be entirely ignorant what the state of villenage 
was in this country. The villein was much 
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nearer to the state of “ liber homo ” than the 
learned gentleman seemed to imagine; he was 
intitled to the protection of law; he had his ar¬ 
ticle in Magna Chaita; and nothing could be 
more idle than to represent him to have been in 
the condition of a West Indian slave; the pre¬ 
sent copyholder was his successor; and between 
the property of a copyholder and that of a free¬ 
holder, there was little more than a technical 
difference. But, be this as it might, the learned 
gentleman would not contend, that at present 
there were any persons in the state of villenagc; 
and therefore, if in ancient times every man, 
not a villein, was intitled to suffrage, it was not 
too much to say that every man now was. The 
learned gentleman in his new zeal for Whiggism 
had bestowed great piaiseupon the Revolution. 
He forgot, that all that was obtained at the Revo¬ 
lution was a declaration, which had proved alto¬ 
gether as inefficient as Magna Charta, and the 
subsequent act, for better securing the rights and 
liberties of the subject. The Act of Settlement 
had provided, that England should be engaged in 
no war for foreign dominions; that all business, 
properly cognizable in the Privy Council, should 
be transacted there, and that all resolutions taken 
thereupon, should be signed by the persons who 
consented to the same—that no foreigner should 
hold an office civil or military—and that no 
placeman or pensioner should have a seat in 
this house. In spite of all this, we were now 
loaded with hundicds of millions of debt, in¬ 
curred in contending not only for the foreign 
dominions of the king, hut for the dominions of 
foreign kings—the business which was cogniza¬ 
ble, and ought to be tiansactcd in the Privy 
Council, which the constitution had provided 
for the secuiity of the subject, was carried on 
covertly and irresponsibly by a junto, in an un¬ 
constitutional new -faqglcd cabinet, made on the 
model first framed by the atrocious contrivers of 
the sanguinary scenes of St. Bartholomew’s day 
in France—Germans had had the command of 
English districts—and the House of Commons 
was notoriously crowded with placemen and 
pensioners. Tn short, all the wholesome pro¬ 
visions which had been made for the protec¬ 
tion of the people, had been violated, set at 
naught, and buried in the corruption of a House 
of Commons, neglecting the voice, and not 
regarding the interests of the people. — The 
learned gentleman, whilst he professed him¬ 
self friendly to reform, had, at the same time, 
attempted to under ridi#tIous the ablest ad¬ 
vocate which reform had ever found—the il¬ 
lustrious and unrivalled Bentham. It was in 
vain, however, for the learned gentleman to 
attempt, by stale jokes and misapplied sarcasm, 
to undervalue the efforts of a mind the most 
comprehensive, informed, accurate, acute, and 
philosophical, that had perhaps in any time or 
in ;-ny country been applied to the subject of 
h gislation, and which, fortunately for mankind, 
had Uen biought to bear upon reform, the most 
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important of all political subjects. The abilities 
of Bentham, the learned gentleman could not 
dispute—his disinterestedness he Could not deny 
—his benevolence he could not but admire— 
and his unremitted labours he would do well to 
respect, and not to attempt to disparage. The 
conviction of such a mind, after mature inves¬ 
tigation, overcoming preconceived prejudice, 
could not be represented as the result of wild 
and visionary speculation: and the zealous and 
honest adherents of the cause of reform might 
be well contented to rest the question on the 
foundations, broad and deep, upon which Ben¬ 
tham had placed it. The learned gendeman 
therefore, unless he found himself competent at 
least to attempt to answer the reasons of Ben¬ 
tham, ought, for his own sake, to be more cau¬ 
tious how he endeavoured to misrepresent those 
reasons, or to effect, by mis-statement, what 
he was unable to accomplish by argument. It 
was in vain to reason with die non. gendeman 
who spoke last but one (Mr. Lamb,) as his ima¬ 
gination seemed to conjure up dangers as un¬ 
substantial as those of children frightened at 
their own ideas of ghosts and hobgoblins; but 
as to the statement which the hon. gentleman 
had made, that parliaments had never been an¬ 
nually elected and held, it was altogether erro¬ 
neous, it being a fact proved by writs, returns, 
and records, still extant, that parliaments were 
elected and held annually, or more frequently, 
from the 2 ?d year of Edward I., to the time of 
the civil wais between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, with few exceptions, which might ge- 
ncrnlly be accounted for from temporary circum¬ 
stances. Notwithstanding occasional proroga¬ 
tions (which indeed were not denied, and did not 
affect the question)no parliament lasted so long as 
a year, till the 23d year of Henry VI.; it was not 
unusual to have two or three new parliaments in 
one and the same year, and there were instances 
of a still greater number; and, therefore, if the 
vote of this night depended on the fact of an¬ 
nual or more frequent parliaments having ever 
been the practice of the English government, 
he should rest perfectly satisfied, and be con¬ 
fident of obtaining the vote by that criterion. 
The hon. gentleman, whilst he arrogated to 
himself superior knowledge of history, had 
only shewn how little he was acquainted with 
it, and, whilst he betrayed his little acquaintance 
with a subject so material to the question, 
had attempted to undervalue the labours of his 
(Sir F.’s) worthy friend, Major Cartwright, be¬ 
cause,forsooth, he had misconstrued three words 
of law Latin—a language which the worthy 
major, having been bred to the sea-service, 
never pretended to have learned; and which 
(whether he knew it or not) was quite immate¬ 
rial to the question. In fact, however, this ap¬ 
parent disparagement was a compliment paid to 
the major by the hon. gentleman, who shewed 
his eagerness lo cavil at a trifle, the major’s ar¬ 
guments not being easily controverted, though 
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bis scholarship might be disputed. He was 
happy to find that the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. .Capoing) was gratified by the question 
having been brought forward so distinctly as it 
was in the Resolutions now proposed. He trust¬ 
ed that it would prove equally gratifying to the 
people. At all events he had, to the utmost of 
his power, performed his duty to the country. 
That some change in the system of representa¬ 
tion was necessary, was, he believed, pretty ge¬ 
nerally admitted; and he had no doubt that foe 
impression would become still more extensive, 
and that the time would arrive, when all candid 
men, of all parties, would call for reform, al¬ 
though he could not hope to make a convert of 
the right hon. gentleman, who was too well 
satisfied with the state of things under which 
he flourished. Corruption in his eyes wore 
no deformity; he addressed her as a lover 
addressed his mistress, he saw no defects— 
what others thought blemishes, he considered j 
as beauties: he seemed to say, 

■ “ I read thee over with a lover’s eye. 

Thou hast no faults, or I no fault can spy; 

Thou art all beauty, or all bliudness I.” 

As to the danger to be apprehended from the 
exercise of what was called universal suffrage, 
he could see no foundation for it, unless it 
could be supposed that all the people would go 
mad when they became free ; and would abuse 
their liberties, for the purpose of destroying 
their own happiness. 

The question being put, “ That the order of 
the day be now read, the house divided. 

Ayes, 106—Noes, o. 

Sir F. Burdett and Lord Cochrane were ap¬ 
pointed Tellers for the Noes. 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition from Mr. 
William Cobbett, praying for annual parlia¬ 
ments and universal suffrage. It was of great 
length, and when the clerk had proceeded some 
way through it, 

Mr. Fazakerley moved, that the house be 
counted, and as only 16 members were present, 
an adjournment immediately took place. 
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Wednesday , June 3. 

Royab Assent.] The royal assent was given 
by commission to the Lotteries Bill, the Pri¬ 
vately Stealing (Ireland) Bill, the Parish Vestries 
Bill, the Grand Jury Presentments Bill, and the 
Rewards on Conviction Bill. 

The Commissioners were, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, the Duke of Montrose and Lord Redcs- 
dale. 

Privately Stealing in Shops Bill.] Lord 
Holland moved the second reading of this' bill. 
The subject, he said, had been so much discuss¬ 
ed, that it was unnecessary for him to urge 
any thing in support of the present measure. 
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Many who had originally been adverse to it 
had altered their opinion. 

The Lord Chancellor declared, that he had 
not changed his opinion. Had he been induced 
to alter it, he would say so; but as that was 
not the case, he must oppose the bill. 

The guestion that the bill be now read a 
second time was then put and negatived. 

Marriage of the Duke of Cambridge.] 
The Earl of Liverpool moved an Address of 
Congratulation to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, on the marriage of his royal highness 
the Duke of Cambridge; also a Message of 
Congratulation to the Queen and to the Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge.—These motions 
were severally agreed to. 

Purchase of Game Bill.] On the third 
reading of this bill, 

The Earl of Limerick said, he had a clause 
to propose, to which he could not suppose the 
slightest objection would be made, and least of 
all from the noble lords who had supported this 
measure, on the ground of its rendering the 
penalties of the law equally applicable to the 
rich and the poor. The clause which he meant 
to propose he would copy word for word from 
the act of the 5th of Queen Anne, and its effect 
would be, to make the buyer as well as the seller 
liable to three months’ imprisonment for the 
first offence, and four months for the next. 

The Earl of Carnarvon objected to the clause, 
because, if it were adopted, it would prevent 
the bill from passing in the present session. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought, that the whole 
system of the game laws ought to be revised, 
and that it would be right to legalize both the 
purchase and the sale of game. The amend¬ 
ment was then negatived, and the bill was read 
a third time and passed. 

Portugal Slave Trade Treaty Bill.] 
This bill was read a third time and passed. 

Rock Salt Duties B»ll.] This bill was 
read a third time, and passed. 

State of the Prisons.] The Marquis of 
Lansdovjne, in pursuance of the notice he had 
given, rose to call the attention of their lord- 
ships to the present state of the prisons of the 
United Kingdom. In calling the attention of 
the House to this subject, he should have occa¬ 
sion to refer their lordships to important facts 
stated in the report of the house of commons, 
a document containing statements which de¬ 
served the peculiar and serious consideration 
of their lordships. Front the information 
contained in that report, it appeared that, in 
the course of ten years, such had been the 
progress of crimes, they had increased to three 
times their former amount. Whether their lord- 
ships were to consider this increase with respect 
to the number of persons charged with commit¬ 
ting crimes, or the number convicted, the pro¬ 
gress was most alarming within the period he 
had stated. The number of the former «lass 
had been doubled, and that of the latter had 
increased at least 130 per cent. In 1805, 1806, 
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V>d 1807, the number of persons convicted 
amounted to 9,865. In 1815 , 1816 , and 1817, 
the number of that class was 1 9,736. This was 
a most appalling statement, and one which he 
was confident their lordships would, agree with 
him could not be allowed to remain on record, 
without parliament or government instituting 
an inquiry into the means ofapplying a remedy 
to so dangerous an evil. The statement was of 
a nature which other govei'hments might have 
thought right to conceal, but it was, happily, 
the policy of this country to submit to the world 
every thing connected with its situation. In 
consequence of this policy, evils soon became 
the subject of sciious consideration, and re¬ 
medies were applied before they became incura¬ 
ble. In the meantime, it was not to any remote 
speculation on the cause of this evil, that he 
meant to direct the attention of the house. 
Whether it were to the late war, and the poverty 
and distress which followed it—to the increase 
of population, as some asserted—to the paper- 
cun ency, as was maintained by others—or to 
all those causes combined, were questions which 
he should not then discuss. Whatever might 
be the remote cause of the progressive increase 
of crimes, the evil was one which could not be- 
indifferent to their lordships, and to which it 
must be their desire to apply, as speedily as pos¬ 
sible, a practical remedy. As to the more im¬ 
mediate causes, it appeared from the statement 
to which he had referred, that a very obvious 
one was to be found in the present state of the 
prisons, in which persons charged with all kinds 
and degrees of offences were indiscriminately 
huddled together. In some country prisons 
persons charged with robbery and every de¬ 
scription of felony, with manslaughter, offences 
against the game laws, against the laws for pro¬ 
tecting the woollen and cotton manufactures, 
profane swearing, breach of contract, assault. 
See. weie confined in such a manner, that they 
must necessarily communicate together. The 
great variety of offences to which he had re¬ 
ferred, was in consequence of the state of society 
in a wealthy and highly civilized country, and 
that variety of offences had been provided 
against by a gradation of punishments. But 
the effect of this state of things was, that accord 
ing to the present state of gaols a great multi¬ 
tude of persons, whose degrees of criminality 
weie very different, must be confined in the j 
same place, witli all the facilities of a commu¬ 
nication which could not fail to be attended with 
pei nicious results. It appeared, from the infor¬ 
mation now before their loidships, that a popu¬ 
lation amounting to no less than 1 4,000 persons 
was annually consigned to these mansions, so 
unfit for the purpose to which they were destin¬ 
ed. Out of that number, it was probable that 
not less than 13,000 were permitted to return 
to society, either by being acquitted, or after 
having undergone the sentence of imprisonment. 

In what a state of degradation must they under 
the picsent system leturn to the duties, 01 , lie 
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was afraid, rather to the vices of civilized men. 
Their lordships ought to remember the maxim 
“ Parum est qfficere improbos ptena, nisi et con- 
tineas probos d'tsciplina Some attempts had 
already been made with considerable success to 
obviate the evil which he had pointed out. Mr. 
Howard was the first who introduced a plan for 
the classification of prisoners.according to their 
offences. A prison was built on his plan in 
Bedfordshire, and other counties soon followed 
the example, with more or less success. Still, 
however, the public prisons were in a most de¬ 
plorable state. In calling the attention of their 
lordships to the situation of these places of con¬ 
finement, it would be sufficient to refer them to 
the statements in some excellent works on the 
subject lately published, and, in particular, to 
the works of Mr. Neild and Mr. Buxton. In 
the former they would find an account of the 
prison of Bristol, which merited their conside¬ 
ration. But it was not merely to the state of 
the gaols in distant towns, or the provinces, that 
their lordships would see reason to direct their 
inquiries; they would learn that practices, which 
were the very reverse of what was calculated to 
promote reform,'were continued in the gaols in 
and about the metropolis. He wished their 
lordships to read Mr. Buxton’s description of 
the state of the Borough prison; a prison, whose 
jurisdiction, as he observed, extended over five 
parishes. “ On entrance, you come to the 
male-felons’ ward and yard, in which are both 
the tried and the untried—those in chains, and 
those without them—boys and men—persons 
for petty offences, and for the most atrocious 
felonies—for simple assault—for being disor¬ 
derly—for small thefts—for issuing bad notes—• 
for forgery, and for robbery. They were em¬ 
ployed in some kind of gaming, ana, they said, 
they had nothing else to do.” After this com¬ 
mencement, it could not surprise their lordships 
to find the author concluding his account of the 
Borough Compter with this observation:— 
“ The gaoler told me, that in an experience of 
nine years lie had never known an instance of 
reformation; he thought the prisoners grew 
worse; and he was sure, if you took the first 
boy you met with in the streets and placed him 
in his prison, by the end of the month he would 
be as bad as. the rest.” This description, he 
was afraid, would answer but with too much 
truth to many other prisons of the metropolis. 
To the principal prison it was impossible, from 
the manner in which it was constantly crowded, 
to apply any general system of regulations. 
There it was necessary to place several felons 
in the same cell, ana persons guilty of very 
different descriptions of offences were mixed 
together. The consequences were such as might 
be expected, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
that meritorious individual (Mrs. Fry) who had 
come like the genius of good into this scene of 
misery and vice, and had, - by her wonderful in¬ 
fluence and exertions, produced in a short time 
a most extraordinary reform among the most 
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abandoned class of prisoners. After this great 
example of humanity and benevolence, he would 
leave it to their lordships to judge how much 
good persons similarly disposed might effect in 
other prisons, were the mechanism, if he might 
use the expression, of those places of confine¬ 
ment better adapted to the purposes of reforma¬ 
tion. The institution of the Penitentiary-house 
was likely to be attended with great advantages, 
though he did not approve of all the regulations. 
That establishment was a great step taken in the 
important work of reformation. He was aware 
there were persons who considered all attempts 
of this kina as useless; who thought that all 
that could be done was, to provide for the safe 
custody of prisoners, and that attempts to re¬ 
form them were hopeless. Let those who enter¬ 
tained this notion go and see what had been 
effected by Mrs. Fry, and other benevolent 
persons, in Newgate. The scenes which passed 
there would induce them to alter their opinion. 
There were moments when the hardest hearts 
could be softened, and disposed to reform. A 
niost profound observer of human nature had 
made one of his characters say, “ I am so steep¬ 
ed in guilt, the smallest wind can shake me:” 
and these were the moments which could be 
advantageously seized. The evil effects of the 
state of this prison were made manifest by the 
fact, that 40 per cent, of the persons discharged 
from it returned to it; whereas, the returns to 
gaols conducted on other principles, and with 
better accommodation for classifying the pri¬ 
soners, did not exceed 5 per cent. If, by 
management and regulation, this difference be¬ 
tween 5 and 40 per cent, could in any degree 
be diminished, such an object would be most de¬ 
sirable. In another session he hoped their lord- 
ships would meet the question manfully. If in 
one system they saw only a nursery for crimes, 
where the juvenile offender was exposed to 
temptations, which, because they required inge¬ 
nuity and boldness, were not the less attractive 
to youthful minds—while, in another, they saw 
the example of offenders, corrected and return¬ 
ed with improved characters to society, could 
they hesitate to choose between them ? With a 
view to promote the application of an effectual 
remedy to this great malady, he would propose 
an address to the crown. It had betn his wish 
to obtain the facts most desirable to be known, 
in a tabular form, but it*was not usual to state 
such an%bject in an address. He was, however, 
convinced that the noble secretary of state in 
whose department it would fall to give orders 
for making the returns, would not fail to direct 
the infonnation to be drawn up in the most con¬ 
venient form for their lordships. He concluded 
with moving an address to the Prince Regent, 
to request that his royal highness would be 
pleased to order to be laid before their lordships, 
early in the next session, an account of the" state 
of all gaols, houses of correction, and peniten¬ 
tiary houses in the United Kingdom, with an 
account of the number of.prisonets confined 
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therein, during the year isu, their agW$- 
the number and mode of their classification, 
their allowance of food and clothing; also an 
account of all the regulations which had been 
deviated from, with the reason and occasion of 
such deviation. 

Lord Sidmouth agreed with the noble marquis 
that he could not propose a subject of greater 
importance for the consideration of the House, 
and it had been his intention, in the interval be¬ 
tween the close and meeting of Parliament, to 
make inquiries to the same effect, if the noble 
marquis had not brought forward the present 
motion. He was sorry that the noble marquis’s 
statement respecting tne increase of crime was 
but too true. What were the causes of this in¬ 
crease it was not easy to point out with accu¬ 
racy ; but there had lately been some peculiar 
circumstances which might in some manner 
account for it. The return from a state of war 
to a state of peace had occasioned the discharge 
of a number of individuals, who were for a time 
destitute of employment, and, on such occasions, 
there had always been an increase of crime. At 
the end of the year which succeeded the close 
of the war before the last, the increase of crimes 
had been nearly double; but, four years after¬ 
wards, the amount was not greater than it had 
been during the four preceding years. At the 
close of the last war, there had been a greater 
discharge of seamen and soldiers than had ever 
been known at any former period ; and, at the 
same time, he must remark, that the terror of 
punishment had been very considerably dimi¬ 
nished. He must contend that the dread of 
punishment, by imprisonment especially, was 
almost done away by the very philanthropy that 
was endeavouring to render prisons rather places 
of accommodation than punishment. It was 
notorious also, that the dread of transportation 
had almost entirely subsided, and, perhaps, had 
been succeeded by a desire to emigrate to New 
South Wales. Indeed, the situation of the con¬ 
victs there was very different from what it used 
to be. Formerly, they were placed on their 
arrival in a state of almost absolute slavery, 
but now the case was very much altered. As 
to the state of the prisons themselves, it could 
not be denied that many of them, while there 
was such a neglect of labour as at present, were 
only schools for depravity and crime. Under 
these circumstances, there were other features, 
in the returns that had been made, which must 
make a strong impression on their lordships. 
While the number of crimes and commitments 
had very considerably increased, the number 
of capital punishments had diminished: within 
the first seven of the last so years nearly one- 
half of the numbers condemned usually suffered 
death; while in the 7 years from 1798, of 85 
who were condemned, only 14 suffered death; 
and, in the latest period of the returns, it ap¬ 
peared, that not more than l-8th of those*who 
were condemned were left for execution. The 
chance of escape must add to the temptation 
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to commit crime. He mentioned the circum 
stance because it had been said, that the execu¬ 
tion of the laws in this country was a system 
of sanguinary vengeance; at least this language 
had been held in a publication which, on many 
other accounts, he held in high estimation. 
When we saw, however, that these were the 
effects of the fear of punishment being diminish 
ed, it became necessary either to render punish 
ments so certain and effectual as to produce a 
wholesome fear of their infliction, or to prevent 
the increase of crime by improving the system 
of managing our prisons; by classifying, edu¬ 
cating, and employing the prisoners, so as to 
prevent the necessity of executing die laws in 
their utmost rigour. He thanked the noble 
marquis for bringing this subject under the 
notice of the house. He had no doubt that 
when the returns were made, their lordships 
would esteem it their duty to recommend the 
appointment of a committee, who should con¬ 
sider those returns, examine the subject in detail, 
and make a report to the house. On that report 
heing laid on their table, he had no doubt that 
the system would be improved, and he cor¬ 
dially concurred in the motion that had been 
made. 

The motion was then agreed to nem. diss. 
and their lordships adjourned till Friday. 
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Wednesday , June 3. 

Alien Bill.] This bill was brought from the 
House of Lords with amendments, which were 
ordered to be printed, and to be considered on 
Friday. 

Public Breweries.] Mr. Lockhart brought 
up the report of the committee on Public Brew¬ 
eries, which was ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed. 

Slaves in St. Christopher’s.] Sir S. 
Romilly rose to move for “ a copy of the depo¬ 
sitions taken before the coroner’s inquest which 
sat upon the body of a slave belonging to Hut¬ 
chinson’s estate, in the island of St. Christo¬ 
pher, of the name of Congo Jack.” The facts 
of the case, he said, were simply these. Congo 
Jack deserted from an estate, of which the rev. 
William Henry Rawlins was manager, and of 
which his brother, Mr. Henry Rawlins, resi¬ 
dent at Nevis, was proprietor. The slave de¬ 
serted on the Tuesday, and, being retaken on 
Wednesday, was immediately flogged, with a 
long cart-whip, by order of the manager. After 
being so flogged, he was chained to another 
slave, who had been also> flogged. Upon the 
next day both were ordereef out to work in 
their chains; but Congo Jack was unable to 
work, and he was then severely flogged by 
two drivers, until he actually died. On the 
same night he was buried. The affair, how¬ 
ever, got abroad, and some time afterwards the 
body was taken up and submitted to a coroner’s 
inquest. Several marks of violence were visi- 
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hie t two Of the teeth were found to have been 
broken. Witnesses were adduced to prove the 
two floggings and sudden death, but the verdict 
of the jury was, “ died by the visitation of 
God.” One of the drivers was afterwards tried 
for the murder, and Creole Jack, who was 
chained to the deceased when he died, was ad¬ 
duced to swear that the manager was not pre¬ 
sent when the last punishment had been inflict¬ 
ed. Yet this slave afterwards contradicted him¬ 
self, and being also contradicted by others, who 
proved the orders for flogging to have been 
issued by the manager, the prisoner was ac¬ 
quitted. Rawlins himself was then brought to 
trial for murder, and notwithstanding the clear¬ 
est evidence, the jury found him guilty of man¬ 
slaughter only. He prayed the benefit of the 
statute, and was sentenced to three months im¬ 
prisonment in the common gaol, and to pay a 
fine of 200 /. current money. Now, if the evi¬ 
dence were true, Rawlins must have been guilty 
of murder; if it were false, he ought to have 
been acquitted. Earl Bathurst had written to 
Governor Probyn on the subject, who had sent 
home the evidence on the two trials for mur¬ 
der, but had not transmitted the evidence before 
the coroner, and, therefore, the house ought to 
pursue the inquiry in the manner which justice 
demanded. This was not a loose and exagge¬ 
rated charge against the treatment of slaves, or 
the administration of justice in the West Indies, 
but a case which deserved to be thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated. 

Mr. Marryat said, he was free to admit that 
there was enough in this case to entitle it to in¬ 
quiry, and he could certainly have no objection 
to the motion. 

Mr. A. Grant stated, that the circumstances 
of this case had excited the most marked dis¬ 
approbation on the spot; and that if the charge 
of murder could have been brought home to 
Rawlins, he would have received no meicy. 
Even his relatives had, since the affair, ceased 
to speak to him, and representations had been 
sent to the bishop of London, for the purpose 
of having him deprived of his gown. As to 
the cart-whip, it might be used m the smaller 
islands, but he had never heard of it in Jamaica. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the “ cart-whip” 
was a common expression in all accounts of se¬ 
verity received from the West Indies. He 
could produce one of those instruments, which 
had been actually used, and which, if eAibited, 
could not fail to move the feelings of that house 
in the highest degree. If every act of atrocity 
and injustice, of which authentic information 
was received through private channels, were to 
be exposed, many who held their heads very 
high in the colonies, would be driven to hide 
them, like Rawlins and Huggins, from the in¬ 
famy and execration which would attach to 
their names. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that a case, of a 
most atrocious description, would, on a future 
occasion, probably engage the attention of the 
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hoflW, where a female slave, in a state of preg* 
nancy, ttiffered punishment until she expired. 
One moral consequence would be derived from 
these investigations; it would teach those who 
were delegated to administer justice in those 
distant colonies, that the British House of Com* 
mofis would not be discouraged from inquiring 
into any cases, although some might be exag¬ 
gerated, or wholly erroneous; it would teaai 
them that inquiry, however it might terminate, 
was the only sure and effectual mearts of pro¬ 
tecting all persons in the administration of jus¬ 
tice. Negroes were now under the protection 
of law, and consequently were entitled, as 
much as any subject of this realm, to the notice 
and attention of that house. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was then put and carried. 

Education of the Poor.] Mr. Brougham 
appeared at the bar, with the Report of the Se¬ 
lect Committee on the Education of the Poor. 
It was brought up, ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. Brougham then rose and said, that since 
he had given notice of a motion to call the at¬ 
tention of the house to the abuses in the admi¬ 
nistration of charitable donations, certain mate¬ 
rial changes had taken place elsewhere, which 
had restored the bill which that house had 
passed to something like its original vigour and 
efficacy. In the first proceedings on this mea¬ 
sure in another place, it had been reduced to a 
mere nullity, its essence had been changed, and 
it had become a mere powerless instrument, in 
the hands of unknown persons, prohibiting all 
inquiry. He then considered it as a mere 
modkery, instead of promoting those objects 
which its authors, and the house which adopted 
it, had in view. He was exceedingly happy to 
find that, in its final state, the most exception¬ 
able amendments had been omitted, and that it 
had, in some degree, been restored to its pris¬ 
tine vigour. It was yet very far from being 
that vimolesome measure which had been sent 
up to the other house; but still, when he con¬ 
sidered the late period of the session, and more 
particularly when he recollected the powers 
which the house of commons yet possessed, he, 
for one, was disposed to recommend it to the 
adoption of the house. In the place to which 
he had alluded, the objects of the bill had been 
limited to an inquiry into the abuses of educa¬ 
tion. On yhat ground that amendment had 
been made, he was wholly at a loss to ascer¬ 
tain. The object of the bill (and it seemed a 
very natural measure) was to enable the com¬ 
missioners to prosecute inquiries into abuses of 
all charities whatever; but those persons, enjoy¬ 
ing a superior degree of rank, and possessing, 
no doubt, pre-eminent abilities; persons, who 
saw from a higher eminence, and, of course, 
Were delighted with a more comprehensive view 
of human affairs, said, that the commissioners 
should only inquire into the abusej of educa¬ 
tion, although the witnesses were enabled to 
give evidence as to other charities, and'to bring 
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other abuses before die notice of parliament, 
(Hear, hear, hear.) The documents were die 
same, the abuses were equally criminal; nay, in 
many cases the very same deed which furnished 
evidence of the one, contained also evidence of 
the other; but those superior intelligences, to 
which he had alluded, thought proper to decide 
otherwise, and at this period of the session, 
from their judgmertt there was no appeal. The 
first object of the bill—a bill which all classes 
of society had haded with the utmost'gratitude 
and satisfaction {hear) —was to enable certain 
commissioners to inquire into the state of the edu¬ 
cation of the poor generally. u Oh, no!” said 
their lordships, “ no such thing: confine your in¬ 
quiry into one dass only; don’t presume to go 
any farther.” {Hear.) This was the opinion 
ana decision of those most able legislators; and 
when he saw that the consequence was nothing 
more than this—that a second commission, ana 
(for it must come to that) a third commissiqq 
must be appointed, (for, of course, as those 
great personages would not choose to embrace 
all the objects at once, a third commission must 
be issued), he could not sufficiently express his 
surprise, though he felt the necessity of submit¬ 
ting to the result. This extraordinary conduct, 
this narrow, and illiberal, and imperfect view of 
the measure, reminded him of the fable of a man, 
who being seized in fee of two cats, one of a 
larger size than the other, and wanting to make 
a communication between them on his premises, 
ordered that a large hole should be made in 
one place, and a small hole in another; and, 
certainly, the two cats passed through the two 
holes very conveniently, although they might 
have passed through one hole with much 1™ 
trouble and expense to the owner. (Loud 
laughter.) Some persons, however, proceeding 
in this manner, had not only altered and abridged 
the powers conferred by this bill, but had' en¬ 
tirely defeated them. Tne commissioners might 
now call the trustees of charities for educattoq 
before them, but they had no power to compel 
the attendance of any one person, or to demand 
the production of any one document. (Cries of 
hear / on both sides of the house.) He was muen 
surprised at this, when he recollected that some 
of the same authorities had passed Lord St. Vin¬ 
cent’s bill, for inquiring into certain abuses, with 
the most ample powers of commitment. Those 
powers were given to them over all mankind; 
and he also recollected, that, in the Irish com¬ 
mission respecting education, there was a power 
of imposing fines to the amount of 20/. He 
should have imagined, that at least similar power 
would have been granted under the present 
bill. But as it stood then, neither the power 
of imprisoning, or of inflicting a fine, was allow¬ 
ed the commissioners. The extent of their 
authority was to go to different parts of the 
country, and call for volunteer evidence. {Hear.) 
He thought from what had been experienced 1 , 
land even by the committee of that house, that 
{he could throw a little light on the nature of 
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this volunteer evidence; and on the manner in 
which the invitation of these commissioners 
.would in most cases be met. That experience 
would prove how little likely an inquiry so re¬ 
stricted was to be effectual. The committee 
always found, that wherever their attention was 
directed, was it to a college, a school. Or an 
hospital, the parties called before them uni¬ 
formly commenced with expressing the greatest 
deference for the character of that house—their 
anxious desire to aid the endeavours of the com¬ 
mittee;.and, indeed, their sincere thankfulness to 
parliament for having directed its attention to 
such inquiries. These were uniformly the senti¬ 
ments with which these persons set out, no doubt 
with an equal claim to sincerity, as was pos¬ 
sessed by the West India proprietors in the 
progress of another great question, but certainly 
not more important than the present one, the 
abolition of the slave trade, when they express¬ 
ed their heartfelt desire for investigation. But, 
like other objects of anxious desire, no sooner 
was this qualification possessed, than satiety 
Was felt, and its appetite began to pall; and, 
accordingly, when the second or third question 
was put to them, all the affection for the be¬ 
loved object was forgotten—the anxiety to af¬ 
ford information altogether disappeared. It 
was so in the, case of the Winchester School. 

Produce,” said the committee, “ your balance 
sheet of last year, and a copy of your statutes.” 
—“ Nowas the answer, “ we beg leave to 
put in a declaration that we have taken an oath 
not to divulge our statutes.”—So that just as 
the parties were almost in possession of the 
very object which they professed to hold so 
dear, they declared themselves precluded by an 
oath from divulging their secrets. (Hear, hear.) 
The committee expressed a desire to be ac¬ 
quainted with the terms in which the oath was 
worded, and it appeared that it was to the effect 
that none of their statutes should be divulged, 
except for useful purposes, of which utility the 
fellows themselves were to be the judges. It 
appeared also that those statutes were produce- 
able in a court of law, and the result was, that 
the committee obtained a view of them. Similar 
would be the obstructions with which these re¬ 
stricted commissioners would have to contend in 
their endeavours to elicit information from their 
volunteer evidence. To what, then,had the house 
to look, as a security for having their object 
carried into operation i They had it in them¬ 
selves, even where the difficulty hitched; and 
seeing as they did, that the original measure was 
so mangled—that all the powers of the commis¬ 
sioners had been altered, that as the bill now 
stood, every thing was left to the good will of 
those who had an interest at variance with the 
spirit of the inquiry—he had the fullest confi¬ 
dence that the powers which the house possessed 
would be exercised. (Hear, hear.) To that secu¬ 
rity he looked as his only hope. The commis¬ 
sioners had only to proceed, and call upon wit¬ 
nesses to attend. They should report occasion- 
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ally to that house, and make returns of the names 
of all persons refusing to give the information re¬ 
quired, or to produce the documents demanded, 
without alleging any just cause for such refusal. 
And as that nouse would, on its next meeting, 
re-appoint its committee, it would be enabled to 
supply the deficiency which the alteration in 
the present bill occasioned, by empowering that 
committee to call those persons before them. 
(Hear, hear.) By these means, notwithstanding 
all the attempts and the subtilty of others, the 
house would be enabled to restore sufficient vir¬ 
tue and energy to this measure, and to make it 
something like what it was in its pristine state. 
(Loud cheering.) —He now came to another 
head of the subject. It was not alone to fun¬ 
damental alterations that the changes which had 
been made in the bill were limited; they af¬ 
fected even the division which the house of 
commons had made of the commissioners. The 
bill had originally appointed eight commis¬ 
sioners, making four boards, eachas a check—a 
rival to the other. This principle was retained 
at present, but the mode of its operation was 
altered. The superior nature of the minds, who 
laughing to scorn the rashness of the original 
projectors, had perfected, by their grave deli¬ 
berations, the present model of legislation, 
thought that the figure S was a better divisor of 
8 than 2, and afforded a larger quotient of 
boards ( hear, hear, hear.) Now, as the crude 
scheme of the house of commons was framed, 
there were 4 boards of 2 each, calculated to 
proceed in their labours with expedition and 
emulation. As the bill stood originally amended, 
as was the phrase, there were 2 boards of 3 each, 
with 2 useless members over. So much for the 
arithmetic of those elevated legislators, who 
scouted the original bill in its rash and imperfect 
state.—But that was not all:—very far from it. 
In the original bill the two universities and four 
great public schools were excepted. When 
me bill was first discussed, one member rose 
and moved to except Rugby; another proposed 
to except Shrewsbury; another Norwich; and, 
in fact, every member rose to propose an exemp¬ 
tion for the school that was situated in the dis¬ 
trict which he represented. This would have 
rendered the measure perfectly nugatory, and it 
being so felt by the house, they rejected all 
those propositions. In order, however, to give 
them a salutary reprimand, the upper house 
had inserted, by way of exemption, not Only 
Harrow and Rugby, but “ all charities that have 
special visitors.” (Hear, hear, on both sides.) 
Now, he would candidly ask the house, whe¬ 
ther any abuses could be found in the whole 
circle or charities equal to those that existed 
where special visitors had been appointed ? 
(Hear, hear, hear.) The visitor, in many cases, 
lived at a great distance: he was often an inte¬ 
rested party: he was, perhaps, the patron of 
the school (hear, hear, hear,) he was the heir at 
law, or the kinsman of the founder: he thought 
it more convenient to pocket the funds than to 
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apply them to charitable purposes; and, con¬ 
sequently, he did not visit his own sins very 
heavily on his own head. {Hear.) It had been 
found above stairs, that the greatest abuses had 
been committed in those chanties of which there 
were special visitors. Many of them had made 
no inquiries for more than twenty years; and, 
until the abuse was found to be most rank and 
ripe, they never once thought of putting the 
visitatorial power into execution. Here then, 
again, was an example of the vigour, the wis¬ 
dom, and the enlarged and disinterested view 
that was taken of this subject in another place. 
{Hear, hear.) But let not the house be disap¬ 
pointed in this way. Let them rely on the ap¬ 
pointment of another committee next year. 
Hear, hear.) Let that committee report all re- 
usals to appear, or to answer to questions; let 
them report all demurrers and exceptions in 
limine, and then the house would turn their at¬ 
tention anew to the subject: they would break 
through the obstacle which was now opposed to 
them, and enter upon the visitatorial mnctions 
themselves. (Loud cheering.) One objection 
which had been made to the present bill was, 
that it gave no hint of any omer measure by 
which it.was to be followed. He had heard va¬ 
rious objections made to many bills. One ob¬ 
jection that he himself had to the present bill, 
as it came from the other house, was, that it 
had no penalty clause; another, that it had too 
many exempting clauses; but who had ever 
before heard it objected to a bill that it con¬ 
tained no hinting clause—no clause stating what 
was to come after it {hear.’)? Who had ever 
before heard it objected to a bill that it was one 
measure and not twenty? The objection was, 
that the bill was a whole and rounded measure 
(a description that he was sure would not apply 
to some of the bills that originated in the place 
in which that objection was made), that it was 
confined to actual enactment, and did not con¬ 
template any prospective proceeding; that it 
had no view to any thing that was to come at 
the end; that it did not contain an appendix to 
the reader, telling him what work was to come 
next. Was it not enough that the bill had suf¬ 
fered in itself, that it had been laughed at and 
torn to tatters, but it was first to be ^ortured, 
and then destroyed, if it did not contain what 
was to come next in the course of legislation in 
the ensuing session ? The novelty of this objec¬ 
tion was such, that he really did not know how 
to deal with it, and should, therefore, make no 
farther remark upon it. Of this he was satisfied, 
that notwithstanding all that had been done to 
diminish the efficiency of the measure, the 
knowledge that such an inquiry was going on, 
and that a half yearly report of its progress was 
to be made to the house of commons, would do 
great good in checking abuses, and in holding 
out a warning to those who were implicated’ in 
them, even though the doors of parliament 
should be shut against any farther proceeding. 
Many of the objections that had been raised 
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against the bill, were grounded on the confi¬ 
dence which some persons reposed in courts of 
equity, as affording the means of correcting 
abuses. He confessed that he himself had not 
much reliance on courts of equity in that respect, 
especially with reference to expedition and 
cheapness. He would allow them all credit for 
learning without stint, and for copiousness of 
argument. But in point of speed and cheap¬ 
ness, and of attention to. the comfort of the 
suitor, these were properties which he was not 
so willing to allow them. If he had had any 
doubt ofthe effects of applying to those courts 
in cases of this description, the evidence that 
had been produced to the committee two days 
ago would have furnished satisfactory proof of 
them; for a more touching scene than was then 
exhibited, perhaps, had never, been before wit¬ 
nessed.—(Here the hon. and learned member 
detailed the evidence given by the churchwar¬ 
dens of the parish of Yeovil, m Somersetshire. 
See the note, p, 1715.) Sir G. Paul, a man of the 
most estimable character, who had devoted a 
long and useful life to the advancement of all 
that was calculated to benefit the poor, had, on 
the discovery of an abuse in a charity of sol. or 
60/. per annum, betaken himself to the same 
cheap and expeditious remedy. The house had 
already heard the general result of such steps, 
he would now shew them a little of the me¬ 
chanism by which a man's health and happiness 
and fortune were ruined. In the month of De¬ 
cember, the cause was put in the paper to.j>e 
heard, but was ordered to stand over—a phrase 
very well understood in the court of Chancery. 
{H laugh.) Again it was put in the paper, and 
again'it was ordered to stand over for three 
days. On the 21st, it was called on, but the 
court made up its mind that it would not make 
up its mind. On the 9th of April, when a de¬ 
cree was to be pronounced, the court with its 
usual promptitude determined that it would not 
determine. The cause was then postpqned till 
the 13th of May, when the court expressed its 
opinion that a certain lease was void, but re¬ 
served its judgment on other points. To elu¬ 
cidate those points the court took home the 
papers, and no more was heard of the cause for 
many months. This was a kind of respite from 
proceeding which relieved the parties from far¬ 
ther expense for the time. The counsel both 
for the plaintiff and for the defendant then ap¬ 
plied for judgment; but it was postponed till 
the 20th of January, on which day it was not 
pronounced. Two days afterwards the same 
occurrence took place. It was then decided 
that it should not be decided until another day, 
on which other day it was again decided that it 
should not be decided until another day, on 
which other day the court postponed its judg¬ 
ment till the 29th, mistaking the month, per¬ 
haps, for February, in which there was no 29th. 
{Hear, hear.) On the 25th of February, the 
case was mentioned to the court. This word 
“ mentioned” was a light and airy word in that 
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house, bdt hr the Court of Chancery it was at*-1 withstanding all these good'qualities on the part 
tended'with fees to counsel, fees to agents, fees of the noble lord, it was his duty to say, that 
DO short-hand writers—in short, a “ mention” there was something in the Court of Chancery 
Wan not the most unexpensive and agreeable that set at defiance all calculations of cost ana 
■ffltoCefedfag that could'befal a suitor. Some days tiirfe; ap’d Tendered „the celebrated irony of 
after, the court acknowledged that' if had mis-1 Swift, when he made Gulliver inform his master 
laid the papers which so many months before it Hynynhmn, that his father had been wholly 
had taken home to peruse, and desired that a ruined by the misfortune of having gained a chan- 
brief (attended with considerable expense) might Cery suit, with full costs, not Only not an c’xag- 
be left with the court. On the 17th of March, geration, but a strictly correct description of the 
the cause was again called on, and at length it fact. Having dwelt at such length on this part 
Was—pot decided* for decided it was not up to of the subject, he should compress what he had 
the present moment—but it was referred to the to say in as few words as possible. He was 
Master. (Hear, hear.) The histoiy of this suit convinced that the time was at hand when the 
proved that the expense of proceeding in a court I unanimous sense of the country would' be de*- 
Of equity was much greater than could be in- clared on this subject, and when th4 most anx- 
curred under a commission—that, in fact, it ious wish would be generally expressed for a 
often absorbed the entire funds of a charity, full, unsparing, and honest investigation of those 
Tfie cause was sent out of one expensive court notorious and shocking abuses. It belonged to 
into another expensive court—out of the Court that house, and to that house alone, to confer 
of Chancery into the Master's office. Not to such a benefit on the community. If they sat 
the present moment had a day been appointed supinely, and sent out commissioners without 
for judgment. It would haVetorun the gauntlet! taking, effective steps, to render the labours of 
ok all foe proceedings in the office; exceptions I those, commissioners effective, their proceedings 
would then be taken to the report; those ex-1 WQuld be a mockery, and not a real advantage, 
ceptions would be most ably, and learnedly, The commissioners might traverse the country, 
and elaborately argued by counsel, but, he ap-1 they might hold their sittings, they might shew 
prehended, not so concisely and cheaply as they I a good will in the cause, they might invite per- 
would be by the commissioners. It would then I sons to attend, they might frame questions to 
be sent back to the Master for revision, &c. &c. I be put to those persons, they might expect an- 

I swers, but they would solicit them in vain unless 
“-And find no end, in wand’ring mates lost.” I they were backed by the house, unless it were 

J universally known, and that night recognized, 
The.conclusioa from all this, in his mind, was, that the house was resolved to do its duty, 
that the Court of Chancery might be excellent {Hear, hear, hear.) Unless it did this, it would 
for many purposes, but that to those who ap-1 occasion the utmost irritation, inflammation and 

E lied to it for redress it was ruinous. It might exasperation in every parish from one end of 
e an ornament to the state, but it destroyed the country to the other. The eyes of all were 
those who were so unfortunate as to hive any opened; they were steadily fixed on the object, 
thing to do with it. And here he begged to I and, in proportion to its magnitude and import- 
guard himself against being misunderstood, ance was the intensity of the interest excited. 
He unequivocally disayowetf the intention of There was no part oF the country so remote; 
throwing the slightest imputation on the inte- there was no district so trifling in wealth or num- 
grity, on the talents, or on the incomparable ber of inhabitants, there was no sphere so cir- 
and unprecedented lemming of the noble and cumscribed as not to comprehend within it some 
learned' lord, at the head of the Court of Chau-1 bequest for charitable purposes. Every where 
eery. He sincerely believed, that from the day a local, as well as a general feeling, was most 
wbfn English law and. equity were separated to strongly entertained. Both from the poor, who 
the present time, there never had been any indi- were immediately interested, and from the rich, 
vidual in. that situation more anxious to do jus- who, if the poor were dephved of their right, 
tice to all parties. He believed he might say would be compelled to maintain them, the cry 
with equal confidence, that that noble ana was gone forth, and they all looked to that 
learned lord’s unrivalled sagacity and subdety house for the means of redressing the evil. It 
were unanimously acknowledged by the whole was the duty, and he trusted it would be the 
profession, and that he was by far the greatest pleasure of that house to answer the call, and to 
lawyer that had for ages appeared in any of our institute the required investigation. There was 
courts. This was not merely the expression of put one way of doing so—it was by resolving to 
his own unfeigned reverence and admiration of j re-appoint the committee in the next session of 
the great quauries by which that noble and | parliament—to constitute it of die same indivi- 
learned lord was distinguished—he knew that I duals—to confer on it the same powers as at 
he spoke the sentiments of the whole profession j present. Let that measure be adopted, and he 
from one end of Westminster Hall to the other, cared not for the mutilations which the bill had 
He u must add, that a more kindly disposed I suffered elsewhere. The committee would sup- 
jpdge to all the professional men who practised I ply all the deficiencies which those mutilations 
in-bisi court never, perivps, existed, But-not- J might be found'to occasion.— ** I' cannot sit 
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down,” concluded Mr. Brougham, “ without edi and to call back the attention, of the'peftona 
once more adverting to a most interesting topic, connected with them to their jirdper dbjectfc 
to which I called me notice of the house when But if the hon. a°d learned gentl'etftan lookte vat 
last I had the honour of addressing them. Every toe nature of the bill, he cdmd opt be'sutprisScC 
day has disclosed to the committee new markB that a measure seqtf to the other ftOuse, s# 1 little 
of the piety and benevolence of our ancestors, resembling in scope and diai'acter the liiquity 
What I wish you to do is, only to- turn with out of which it was 1 Supposed to hate gHwJpJ 
grateful attention to those memorials of the should have there met with difficulties which ap- 
good actions and excellent feelings of the wise peared insurmountable. The committee had 
and great, and to endeavour to prevent them been appointed to inquire, not hftb the charit* 
from being defaced. While we are raising mo* able institutions of the country, but into tftfe 
numents to commemorate our victories, and are education of the tower ordfers; and'although 
anxious to record the names of our brave de- their reports related to objects Beyond 1 ' tottf 
fenders by sea and land, let us not forget that which they were appointed to investigate, the 
we have another most sacred duty to perform— hon. and learned gentleman extended tile enact* 
namely, to protect from the operation of time, ments of his bill beyond even that' report, add 
and from the injuries of interested malversation, introduced a provision to authorize the appoints 
those monuments of piety and beneficence which mentof a commission to continue' the inquiry 
constitute the genuine glory of our ancestors. He could not conceive any hope more ifiusOty 
Those monuments celebrate triumphs of far than that held out by the non. and learfied girt^ 
more importance to humanity—triumphs which deman, that the commission would be enabled 
caused no sorrow, and shed no blood, in their to execute its task in a short time, or without 
achievement—the triumphs of virtue over igno- occasioning those evils, the existence of which 
ranee, the worst enemy of the human species, and in the Court of Chancery the hon. and learned 
vibe, her detestable progeny. By doing this, gentleman had described with so much exafri 
we shall render a greater service to the public, geration. Could that house stand the criterion 
we shall contribute more to raise the name and which the hon. and learned gentleman had'aft* 
fame of this country than by all other acts, in plied to the Court of Chancery ?- Were the 
perpetuation of triumphs, which a gratefbl na- Order book taken, and'the various delaysf\bhicft 
tion could perform. Whatever may be attempt- the pressure of business might occasion in' any 
ed to impede the attainment of this desirable particular motion to be noticed, it migHt, by 
object, I trust that, in the next session, we shall such a partial view of the subject, be frequently 
so vigilantly protect the commissioners in the alleged, that the House of Commons postponed 
execution or their duty, as to prove to all per- for months very-Wise and important' ihfcjstti'es. 1 
sons, that any efforts to frustrate the views of this To agree to the-address proposed would he to 
house, and to defeat the hopes of the country, deprive the other house of parliament of tKfi 
are vain. I trust, that all who have hitherto fair exercise of its functions.' The hon. arid 
obstructed, or who may yet endeavour to thwart learned gentleman contemplated the probability 
our views, whether from an interested fear, lest of a renewal, next session, of the- corhmittee,' 
their own malversations should be detected, or In that event, were the present motion carried, 
from a base fellow-feeling for the malversations there would be two commissions—the one legis* 1 
of others, or from a silly and groundless timi- lative, the other royal, and a committee of. the 
dity—that all who, on whatever grounds, hold House of Commons, all inquiring into thesamb 
out a protecting hand to corruption, from the subject. The best course, in his opinion, would' 
hereditary or mitred patron of abuse, down to be, to let the commissioners proceed with those' 
the meanest speculator in it, may learn that the powers, which, though not so great as the hon. 
time is gone by when the poor could be robbed and learned gentleman wished, and intended to 
with impunity.” (Loud cheering.) The hon. make them, were yet very great. At an early 
and learned gentleman then moved—“ That an period of the next session, the house would red 
humble address be presented to his royal high- ceive some report from that commission, whidh 
ness the Prince Regent, praying that he would would enable them to judge of its efficiency. A' ( 
be graciously pleased to issue a commission to farther range to their operations might then be* 
inquire into the state of education of the poor proposed if it were deemed advisable. Nothing,' 
throughout England and Wales, and to report m his opinion, could be a more impniddne 
from time to time to his royal highness, and to course for the house to pursue, than that which 
this house thereupon.” • had been recommended by the hon. and learned^ 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he went along gentleman, who had called on them to do that' 
with the hon. and learned gentleman in thinking by address to the crown, to which the other 
that the subject was one of those to which, now branch Of the legislature had refused to give its' 
that the blessings of peace had been happily re- sanction as a legislative measure. He Consider*' 
stored, parliament ought to turn its attention, ed this attempt calculated to produce such' a-' 
He was disposed also to admit, that the inquiry collision between the two houses, as must de-' 
was calculated not only to remedy the abuses in tract from the respectability of the proceeding!’ 
question, but to excite additional interest for .of parliament. Really, when he looked into-, 
those charities, respecting which it was institut- the extent of' the hon. and>leamed gentteman*a 
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bill, as it was sent up to the other house, he was. 
not surprised that the Lords should not be pre- 
pared at once to assent to the whole, of it. 
There were eleven thousand parishes in England 
and Wales, and there could not be less than be¬ 
tween forty and fifty thousand Charitable Insti¬ 
tutions included in the bill as it originally stood. 
He thought that in the bill, as it was modified, 
there was sufficient to occupy the commissioners 
till another session.—On these grounds he sub¬ 
mitted to the house, that a case was not made 
out, either from necessity or prudence, to jus¬ 
tify them in doing that by themselves, by ad¬ 
dress to the crown, which could not be ob* 
tained this session in the shape of a legislative 
measure. The speech of the hon. and learned 
gentleman to-night, had disclosed sentiments 
with regard to tne Court of Chancery, which 
were calculated to degrade it in the eyes of the 
country } but he trusted that the non. and 
learned gentleman opposite (Sir S. Romilly), 
whose abilities were 60 well known and appre¬ 
ciated in that court, would resent the attack, and 
that he would inform the house, whether abuses 
of charitable trusts could not be effectually re¬ 
dressed by a court of equity.—The noble lord 
concluded with moving the previous question. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that having been so 
directly called on by the noble lord to state his 
opinion as to the chance there was of obtaining 
any remedy in cases of abuse of charitable 
trusts through the Court of Chancery, he felt he 
should be acting improperly towards the house, 
if he did not answer that call. He most sin¬ 
cerely thought that, in such a case, the remedy 
which the Court of Chancery was capable of af¬ 
fording was not an adequate remedy, and that 
it was impossible, through that court, to obtain 
redress for the abuses of charitable institutions. 
(Hear t heart hear.) There were expedients of 
delay peculiar to that court, which, if resorted 
to, as they naturally would be in such a case, 
would throw such obstacles in the way of ob¬ 
taining redress as few would be disposed to en¬ 
counter. And when he considered that an in¬ 
formation in the Court of Chancery would be 
filed by some stranger, who had not, like a 
suitor in Chancery, an interest in the result of 
the decision, it could not be expected that such 
a person would be disposed to put himself to 
the great expense which this would occasion, 
for the public benefit. The delay might oc¬ 
casion him to He out of a great expense for 
a number of years. _ If a person hearing of 
any abuse, should think of having an infor¬ 
mation filed, he must make up his mind to dis¬ 
burse a considerable sum, with the chance of 
recovering, if he gained the suit after a great 
number of years, strictly taxed costs. ( Heart 
hear.) It would be difficult to find a man so 
public-spirited as to advance a large sum of mo¬ 
ney to carry on a cause in which he had no per¬ 
sonal interest, imputing gross misconduct to a 
neighbour, with a chance of recovering part of 
his expenses after so great a lapse of time. Two 
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years ago a bill had been introduced by an hon. 
gentleman, to which he proposed an amend¬ 
ment, which afterwards became a separate bill, 
providing that all stamp duties should be dis¬ 
pensed with, in cases of this description, which 
would consequently have been a great saving of 
expense; but it had been decided by the Court 
of Chancery, that this provision did not extend 
to actions against persons who had got lands of 
charities into their possession. With respect to 
the proceedings in the Court of Chancery, there 
was no man who practised in that court who 
must not be convinced, that very great expe¬ 
dients of delay might be resorted to in it, which 
ought not to exist in any court. His hon. and 
learned friend had conceived those expedients 
of delay to belong necessarily to a court of 
equity; but it was bis opinion, that a great part 
of the abuses in the Court of Chancery might 
be remedied, ( hear, hear, hear,) and might be 
remedied without any legislative interference. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) He considered himself at 
present as giving evidence with respect to the 
Court of Chancery; and he had no hesitation 
in saying, that if gentlemen went to vote with 
an idea that a remedy for abuses of charities 
might be found in that court, they would be 
voting under an erroneous impression. 

Mr. Bathurst believed, that the mixing of 
other charitable intitutions with those for edu¬ 
cation, had not occurred to the hon. and learned 
gentleman himself till a late stage of the mea¬ 
sure. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had stated to the 
house when ne first brought in the bill, that he 
had so drawn it up that this addition might 
easily be made if the house thought fit, though 
the committee could not include other chari¬ 
ties in it, as they had not been instructed to 
do so. 

Mr. Bathurst proceeded to observe, that the 
great question was, what were the funds for the 
education of the poor ? Till that were ascer¬ 
tained, they could have no knowledge of what 
supplementary measures might be necessary 
for rendering the education of the poor more 
complete, and the commission would enable 
them to ascertain that. As to the power of 
committal, it had been thought that it might 
have the effect of deterring persons from en¬ 
tering on the discharge of a laborious and ho¬ 
nourable duty, if they conceived that they were 
liable to be committed to Bridewell, if they did 
not give such an answer to any question put to 
them respecting a trust, as might happen to 
please two commissioners. With respect to the 
inquiry into the general manner in which the 
poor were educated—whether, for instance. 
Bell's or Lancaster’s were the better mode—that 
was a wide field of inquiry, and quite of a dif¬ 
ferent nature from what was originally under¬ 
stood to be proposed. Undoubtedly he did not 
see any objection to such an inquiry} but when 
the question was, whether they Bnould take it 
into their own hands or wait till another scs- 
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sion, when the concurrence'of the other branch 
of the legislature might, perhaps, be obtained, 
he thought' the latter course ought to be pur¬ 
sued. 

Colonel Ellison hoped that parliament would 
shev( that they were an effective parliament. 
He could not permit his countrymen to be de¬ 
ceived by specious arguments. The house stood 
on this question between the dead and the living. 
Charitable and patriotic persons had bequeathed 
money for the relief of old age, as well as for 
the education of youth. Would thehouse, for 
frivolous and scarcely intelligible reasons, allow 
such benevolent and useful charities to be mis¬ 
applied ? Was he addressing a British senate or 
not ? He had sat in that house for twenty years, 
and he had never heard such a monstrous pro¬ 
position as that it would be improper to inquire 
into die abuses of all charities. He had heard 
allusions made to good men who were trustees, 
but good men might not, perhaps, have done 
their duty, or the trustees might not, perhaps, be 
good men. He certainly should vote against the ■ 
previous question, and against passing the bill j 
in the disgraceful state in which it had been re¬ 
turned to diem. 

Mr. Abercromhy said, the question was, whe¬ 
ther, when commissioners were appointed, it 
1 would not be a saving both of time and money, 
if instructions should be given to them when 
they inquired into the funds for the education of 
the poor, to inquire at the same time into the 
general state of the education of the poor. With 
respect to the proposition, of extending the in- 

n to all charities, nobody in the house could 
: that it would be very advantageous to 
unite this inquiry with the otner; indeed, it was 
scarcely possible to separate them, as charities 
for education were often closely connected with 
charities for other purposes. It was said, that 
to agree to the motion would be to entangle the 
house in a dispute with the other house; but he 
could not anticipate any such result from it. 
He thought such a result was much rather to be 
expecteafrom the course proposed by the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst), namely, to go 
next year and call on them to concur in a mea¬ 
sure which they had already rejected.—The 
lords would lie sure to reject such a bill, because 
there was no part of the bill of his hon. and 
learned friend to which they had shewn so early 
and decided a reluctance, as to this part of it. 
{Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lockhart said, that, whatever opinion the 
gentlemen opposite might have of the measure 
then before them, the liouse could not but be 
obliged to the hon. and learned gendeman for 
the opportunity lie had afforded it of re-assert¬ 
ing its opinion on a subject of the greatest im¬ 
portance. The bill which had been sent up by 
'them to the other house, investing the com¬ 
missioners to be appointed under it with full 
powers, was now returned with those powers 
limited to such a degree as could only serve to 
mislead both the commissioners and uie public. 
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As the bill was now altered, no evidence could 
be expected but what was voluntary On the dne 
6ide, and, on the other, what was partial, Co¬ 
lourable and delusive. With regard to the ob¬ 
jection that, the bill would operate to dissuade 
honourable men from accepting trusts, if this 
were meant to apply to charities hereafter, he 
conceived it had very little force; for, unless 
some security were established against future 
peculation, no individual would again leave his 
money to such purposes. If the objection ap¬ 
plied to past benefactions, he was afraid that 
the majority of present trustees were not men 
of strict honour. There was no doubt that the 
original trustees were; but, in the lapse of half 
a century, these trusts frequently fell into strange 
hands, and had always a tendency to lose their 
natural guardians. The noble lord had sug¬ 
gested the propriety of making their proceed¬ 
ings harmonize with those of the other house: 
but he must here call their attention to the fai¬ 
lure both of Mr. Gilbert's act in 1780, and his 
own, 20 years afterwards, in producing adequate 
returns—a failure that could not have happened 
if the provisions of the act had been honestly 
complied with. But what was the fact ? Out of 
40,000 charities, which were supposed to exist 
in the country, only 600 had sent in memorials 
for enrolment, pursuant to the directions of the 
act. {Hear, hear.) It was obvious, dien, that 
some compulsory power was necessary to cor¬ 
rect this disposition to concealment, or the 
whole intention of the inquiry would be frus¬ 
trated. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to 
the motion, as it was an attempt, by way of 
address to die throne, to take away tne power 
of the other house of parliament to negative a 
measure. The bill had been sent back to diem 
amended, and the hon. and learned mover, by 
his address, attempted to destroy those amend¬ 
ments, not by the ordinary mode of negativing 
them, but by addressing the crown to desire it 
to act in contravention of them. There were 
two courses which they might regularly follow 
—to negative the bill which had befen sent 
back, and to send up another to the lords, or 
to negative the amendments; but the present 
proceeding would force the crown to act in con¬ 
tradiction of the wishes of one or other house 
of parliament. If they agreed to the address, 
they would not increase the power of the com¬ 
missioners ; they would only extend the field 
of their inquiry. He thought it would be more 
advisable to be content with inquiring into the 
funds devoted to education in the first place, 
leaving the state of education as a supplemen¬ 
tary subject of inquiry hereafter. 

Mr. J'. Smith expressed his disappointment at 
the speech which he had just heard, aa he had 
felt assured that the right hon. gentleman would 
be friendly to the motion, both as it regarded 
the education of the poor, and the correction 
of the shameful abuses of charities for •pro¬ 
moting that object. He thought it most iippor- 
3 U 
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tant to retain the words ” all charities” in the 
bill, because, from long attendance on the com¬ 
mittee, he was satisfied that it was not in the 
power of government, or of any other autho¬ 
rity, at present to put an end to those abuses. 
{Hear, hear.) Several recent voluntary disclo¬ 
sures rendered it impossible for any man to shut 
his eyes to the imperious necessity of instituting 
a strict and effectual inquiry into the adminis¬ 
tration of all charitable funds. With regard to 
an indisporition on the part of trustees to un¬ 
dertake that office if this bill were to pass, he 
was quite sure that it was at least not a general 
feeling. The bill exempted the schools of Qua¬ 
kers, and yet he was authorized to say from 
that respectable body of men, that they had 
not only no objection to the examination of their 
few charitable schools, but that they should re¬ 
joice at finding them made the subject of par¬ 
liamentary inquiry. (Hear, hear.) Whoever 
knew them, knew that they could have no ap¬ 
prehensions of such an investigation, nor could 
he conceive how any honest man could entertain 
any apprehensions. He was sure that inquiry 
would not be much longer deferred, as many 
highly respectable persons felt themselves re¬ 
flected upon in their character of trustees, and 
were earnest in their wishes for the present in¬ 
quiry. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he could not help think¬ 
ing that the objections made to this measure in 
another place, and by an authority however 
high, proceeded upon reasons such as an honest 
mind could scarcely suggest to itself. When 
he considered that the very learned, or, as some 
called him, the incomparably learned man who 
advanced them, W38 himself at the head of the 
highest court of equity, and the legal guardian 
of those who had lost their natural protectors, 
he should have imagined that his great abilities 
would have been freely and voluntarily exerted 
to defend die poor from pillage, and preserve 
those funds which the piety and beneficence of 
our ancestors had devotee! to the most sacred 
objects. The noble lord (Castlereagh) had 
spoken with disapprobation of the tone of the 
speech of the learned mover. He could discover 
nothing in that speech which could have drawn 
down the noble lord’s dissatisfaction, unless it 
were the tone of commiseration with the un¬ 
protected—the tone of indignation at scandalous 
malversation—the tone of indignation at plunder 
of the worst description—the plunder of the 
poor and defenceless, and at the violation of 
property consecrated by the best of feelings to 
the best of purposes. It appeared that the cha¬ 
rities in this country, for the support of the aged 
and the young, and for the instruction of the 
ignorant, exceeded in amount what those who 
had not inquired into the subject could have 
conceived. It appeared also, that the abuses 
by which they were diverted from their proper 
purposes kept pace with the efforts of charity. 
Was it possible to deny, that it was the peculiar 
duty of the house to inquire into those abuses, 
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and to take effectual measures for remedy¬ 
ing them. He was anxiou's, for his own part, 
that the investigation should have been carried 
through by a committee, as he had more confi¬ 
dence in a committee, especially when assisted 
by persons as vigilant and active as the learned 
gentleman. He looked to commissions also with 
jealousy. When he savtr the abuses which ex¬ 
isted in different departments—in schools, in 
prisons, in the navy and army, which had ex¬ 
torted from ministers that inquiry which they 
never conceived to be a part of tneir duty to 
originate, and which they even made a merit of 
suffering to proceed, he could not put much 
trust in commissions. They had generally 
ended in baffled inquiry and increased expense. 
But he thought rhat the measure which the hon. 
and learned gentleman had prosecuted with so 
much zeal and ability should receive that addi¬ 
tion which was necessary to render it effectual. 
The hon. and learned mover had not stated 
loose facts, but serious abuses. He had stated 
the condition of the Court of Chancery, which 
made it doubtful whether that Court were not 
itself an abuse. To delay justice was to deny 
it, to make it expensive was to sell it. Yet the 
unclaimed property in that court amounted to 
millions, and those who gained their suits were 
often ruined by the justice of their cause. The 
king’s oath, at his coronation, was, “ nulli ne- 
gabimus , nulli differemus, nulli vendemus justi- 
ciam vel rectum jr* the answer of the subject was, 
“ negatur, differtur, venditur ,” not sold in one 
sense—bribes were not given to the judges, but 
what mattered it to die individual, whether he 
were ruined by giving bribes to judges, or by 
any other unnecessary expense ? As there were 
sister arts, so there were sister abuses, and this 
abuse was closely connected with the misappli¬ 
cation of charitable funds. Whether this abuse 
arose from the construction of the court itself, or 
from the incomparably learned judge (as he was 
called) who sat there, he could not say—but it 
was an abuse worthy of serious attention, and 
one which, he hoped, would be taken up by 
an hon. and learned gentleman whom he 
saw below him (Sir Samuel Romilly), who 
was best qualified to suggest the means of 
reforming it. The abuses immediately in ques¬ 
tion appeared to him to be so shameful, and 
even impious, that he should consider the 
learned gentleman who had so distinguish¬ 
ed himself in bringing them to light as hav¬ 
ing, if he succeeded in overthrowing them, 
performed one of the greatest achievements, 
and conferred as great a benefit as could be 
bestowed on the community. Much had been 
said in praise of honourable trustees; but what 
sort of trustees they were who could object to 
inquiry, the country would judge after that 
inquiry had taken place. The house could 
not take more effectual means to answer the 
ends of those who were disposed to vilify 
it, than by sitting quiet while these abuses 
existed, and refusing to give efficacy to that 
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measure which could alone correct them. 
{Hear.) 

Mr. Canning said, that in the few observa¬ 
tions which he had to make to the house on the 
present motion, he should not enter into any 
examination of the statements or the reasonings 
of the hon. baronet, or of those who had spoken 
earlier in the debate on the same side, not be¬ 
cause he wished to shew any disrespect to what 
they had advanced, but because they did not 
touch on that view of the question to which he 
was desirous more particularly to advert. They 
had argued as if the objection existed to the ob¬ 
ject ofthe hon. and learned gentleman’s motion, 
while he opposed, not the object of the mo¬ 
tion to which be had always expressed him¬ 
self friendly, but the proposed mode of carry¬ 
ing it into execution. In order to obviate the 
imputations which might be cast upon his op¬ 
position, by remarks like those in the hon. ba¬ 
ronet’s speech, he would distinctly state, that he 
was favourable to the measure of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, as introduced in his bill; 
that* he had attended the discussions which took 
place upon it; that he never gave his vote 
against it, and that he only doubted of the pro¬ 
priety of the means or the mode now proposed 
to accomplish the object of it. He would, at 
the present time, frankly say, that if the hon. 
mover had continued to support his bill as ori¬ 
ginally introduced, he would have given it his 
most strenuous opposition in all its stages. The 
bill as sent up to the lords had his entire con¬ 
currence, and he had shewn no unwillingness 
to support it, and to further its object; but the 
house was now called upon to consider, whether 
a measure—introduced at first after a laborious 
inquiry, and after a speech from the learned 
gentleman which (if he would accept a compli¬ 
ment from him, which would be allowed to 
proceed from no undue partiality) brought the 
subject home to the feelings of every man that 
heard him—were to be made the occasion of 
setting aside the powers of the other branch of 
the legislature, because that other branch could 
not see all its provisions in the same light as 
the house, or the hon. and learned mover. He 
would state a few facts in die history of the bill 
as it passed through this house, in order to shew 
that the same opportunities of deliberating, and 
considering it, had not been allowed to the 
house of peers. The subject had been intro¬ 
duced on the 17 th of March, and the bill on 
the 8th of April. From the 8th of April to the 
20 th of May, it had continued under delibera¬ 
tion, and all the parts of it had been carefully 
examined, digested, and polished. There had 
been no hostile discussion, but every desire was 
manifested to accommodate it to its object. On 
the Both of May the bill was sent up to the 
lords, and they were called upon to decide in a 
fortnight, on tne provisions of a complicated 
measure, wldch had occupied the House of 
Commons for the length of time which he had 
mentioned. When sent up, it was accompanied 
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with the poor laws’ bill, and other important 
measures, which required deliberate considera¬ 
tion. The house of lords adopted the prin¬ 
ciple of the bill, and most of its details. Out 
of its three objects, they adopted two: and the 
other they did not reject, but merely postponed. 
On this state of facts, the house was now called 
upon to take a step hazardous and uncommon, 
it must be admitted, though not, he allowed, 
unconstitutional, but which, if frequently re¬ 
peated, would have a tendency to deprive the 
other branch of the legislature of all power of 
enacting laws, and to vest it exclusively in the 
commons. He did not deny the right of the 
house to proceed by address to the crown, when 
the lords refused to concur in their measures, 
but he thought this proceeding should only be 
resorted to in cases of great importance and 
urgency.—In the present case, there was no 
reason for travelling out of the ordinary road. 
The subject was already in a course of inquiry; 
and that part of the bill to which the house of 
lords had agreed, was sufficient to occupy the 
time of the commissioners until parliament 
should meet again, when they might proceed to 
legislate upon the clauses which mid been omit¬ 
ted. He also objected to the address, intended to 
be moved, for an inquiry into other charitable in¬ 
stitutions. That was one of the clauses omitted 
by the lords. It was open to the hon. gentle¬ 
man, when he first proposed his measure, to 
determine whether he would proceed by bill or 
by address; but having chosen, and properly 
chosen, the former, he was not justified in turn¬ 
ing round upon the house of lords, and telling 
them, they had not done their duty, because 
they refused to agree to some of the enactments 
intended. He repeated, that he was by no means 
hostile to the object of the bill, but he felt it 
his duty to object to that blind and headlong 
zeal which, without any adequate necessity* 
would deviate from the practice of parliament* 
and even go near to overturn the barriers of the 
constitution. 

Mr. Brougham replied. The bill, he said* 
had been so changed in the lords, that he could 
scarcely recognize his own offspring. He at first 
wished to move to negative the lords’ amend¬ 
ments, in which he could have succeeded ; but 
he distrusted his own judgment, and though 
the bill was mutilated, still, as it contained some¬ 
thing good, he had resolved to adopt it. The 
bill could not have been introduced sooner. The 
long space which the right hon. gentleman had 
mentioned, as being occupied with deliberating 
upon it, principally consisted of the adjournment 
during the Easter holidays. He had tried, during 
those holidays, with the assistance of a learned 
friend of the Chancery bar, to make it as per¬ 
fect as possible. They took for their model 
the bill for appointing the naval commission of 
inquiry, which had bwn unnaturally renounced 
by some of its parents, because it bad been too 
effective in producing the tenth report. Tltat 
tenth report, and that bill* were as satisfactory 
$ U a 
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as any of the noble Earl St. Vincent’s naval 
victqrics, and they had been made the model 
of the present measure. He denied that he had 
been actuated by any wish to create a difference 
between the two houses of parliament. His 
conduct had been throughout mosfconciliatory, 
and lie had even taken the pains to communi¬ 
cate with noble lords in another place, in order 
to leam what weic their wishes on the subject. 
He argued, that what he proposed would not 
set the two houses at variance, but would be 
much more conciliatory than if, in the next 
session, he persisted in renewing a measure 
which, in this session, the lords had reject¬ 
ed by their amendments. A delay of six 
months was a serious evil in an inquiry of this 
kind ; and when, in the next session, he should 
piopose a bill, the right hon. gentleman, if he 
forgot his argument of to-night, which was not 
impossible, might fairly urge, that he was en¬ 
deavouring to produce a rupture between the 
two branches of the legislature. After referring 
to the Reversion bill, which was rejected by 
the loids, and upon which the house had after¬ 
wards voted an address to the crown, as a pre¬ 
cedent in his favour, he concluded by reading 
an extract from the report of the committee 
on this subject, as a warrant for the motion 
with which he had tioubled the house. 

The house then divided: 

For Mr. Brougham’s motion, 29 

Against it,.54 
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Mr. Brougham then moved, “ That an hum¬ 
ble address be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, that he would be graciously 
pleased to instruct any commissioners who may 
be appointed under a bill, intituled, * an act 
for appointing commissioners to inquire of the 
charities in England and Wales, and of the 
education of the poor, to inquire into the abuses 
of charities not connected with education.’” 

Whereupon the previous question, “ that the 
question be now put,” was moved, and ne¬ 
gatived. 

Mr. Brougham then said, that before he 
moved that the house do concur in the amend¬ 
ments of the lords, he wished to give notice, 
that, eaily in the next session, he should move 
for leave to bring in a bill to appoint, if possible, 
the same commissioners to inquire into all 
abuses of charities by which the property of the 
poor had been dilapidated and plundered by 
tlio.se who met with the sanction of some, the 
fellow-feeling of others, and the protection of 
many, as was obvious fiom the vote of this night. 
That vote would, no doubt, give great satis¬ 
faction to persons high in die state, and to many 
members of both bouses, who were unwilling 
that these abuses should be investigated, lie 
put it to the candout of the right lion, gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Bathurst) whether, after wluit had 
passed, should the lords’ amendment be nega¬ 
tived, he would not support an address to 
the throne, that die gicat object might be at¬ 
tained. 

Mr. Canning spoke to older. There was no 
question before the house, though the hon. and 
learned gentleman, in order to introduce his in¬ 
vectives, had led some membeis to imagine 
that he would have concluded with a motion. 
He appiehended that the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman had no light to dictate, either to the 
house or to any hon. member, what course lie 
ought to pursue. 

Mr. R. Ward said, that the iion. and learned 
gentleman had slandered and defamed many 
hon. members, in his expression respecting the 
votes which they had given. 

Mr. Robinson and others here rose to order. 

Mr. Brougham denied that he entertained any 
wish to dictate to, or to slander, the house; it 
was quite absurd to suppose that such had been 
his intention. He would not allow any gentle¬ 
men of the Ordnance, or of the Board of Trade, 
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to debar him from the ordinary courtesy of put¬ 
ting a question. {Order.) 

Mr. Lambton moved, that the house do ad¬ 
journ. He said, he made this motion to give 
his hon. and learned friend a right to speak. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that, as he had been re¬ 
ferred to as one of the Board of Trade, he wished 
to state, that he had interrupted the hon. and 
learned gentleman, merely to induce him to re¬ 
strain himself half a minute, while his noble 
friend moved the concurrence in the lords’ 
amendments, as it did not appear that such a 
motion was likely to come from the other side 
of the house. He would not be put down by 
the hon. and learned gendeman at any time, 
and certainly not on the present occasion. 

Mr. Brougham replied, that, when interrupt¬ 
ed, he was only about to put a question, an 01 di¬ 
nary courtesy allowed to all members. Before 
he proceeded, he desired to know what an hon. 
gendeman opposite meant by asserting that he 
had slandered and defamed him. He was an¬ 
xious to give his much injured reputation all the 
healing balm in his power. 

Mr. Ward insisted that the hon. and learned 
member had only pursued his usual course of 
j unning riot against diose by whom he had been 
opposed and defeated. He was one of those 
who voted in the majoiity against the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s proposition, and the hon. 
and learned gentleman had more than insinuated 
that the object of that majority was to screen 
the guilty: such statements were defamatory 
and slanderous. 

Mr. Brougham was about to speak, when Mr. 
Waid asked him, whether he rose to explain. 
{Confusion.) 

Mr. Brougham protested against the conduct 
of the hon. gentleman, who seemed so anxious 
to take upon himself duties that belonged only 
to the Speaker. 

The motion for an adjournment was then 
withdrawn, and, on the motion of Lord Castle- 
reagh, the lords’ amendments to the bill were 
read and agreed to. 

land Castlcreagh then moved, that the house 
.shoujd adjourn over to-morrow, it being hts 
Majesty’s birth-day, which was agreed to. 
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Friday, June 5. 

Royal Assent.] The Royal Assent was given 
by commission to the Regency Act Amendment 
Bill; the Rock Salt Duties Bill; the Portugal 
Slave Trade Treaty Bill, and the Purchase of 
Game Bill. The commissioners were, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Loid 
Rcdesdale. 

Election 01? Coroners Bill.] This bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

Poor Laws Amendment Bill.] This bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

Cotton Factories Bill.] Lord Kenyon said, 
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that, as several of their lordships had signified a . 
wish for farther evidence on this bill, and as a* 
this period vof the session it could not be ex¬ 
pected that the committee could sit much 
longer, he should propose to postpone the 
measure untjl the next session, with the view 
of then moving the re-appointment of the com¬ 
mittee. , 

The Earl of Lauderdale was very glad to hear 
that the noble lord, who had formerly refused 
to hear any evidence, now so far concurred with 
him as to think farther evidence necessary. 
With regard to the proceedings of the manufac¬ 
turers who opposed the bill, ne could not help 
stating, that the utmost degree of industry had 
been exercised by them to inform their lord- 
ships on the subject on which they were about 
to legislate. The evidence they had brought 
forward went far beyond his utmost expecta¬ 
tions, and proved that, in Manchester, the cot¬ 
ton factories were looked to by parents as a 
means of employment for their weakly chil¬ 
dren. 

Lord Kenyon said, he had not intimated any 
change of opinion. He had merely, in com¬ 
pliance with the desire of other noble lords, 
proposed to postpone the proceedings, for the 
purpose of hearing farther evidence next ses¬ 
sion. When the inquiry was concluded, then 
would be the time for giving an opinion on the 
effect of the information obtained. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the evidence- 
taken before the committee had been distributed 
to their lordships; but that the regular course of 
proceeding was, to report it from the com¬ 
mittee. 

Lord Kenyon then brought up the evidence, 
and laid it on the table as die report of the 
committee*. 

Churches in Scotland Bill.] TheEuil 
of Lauderdale called the attention of their lord¬ 
ships to this bill. From what had already pass¬ 
ed on the subject he hoped the noble Secretary 
of State would consent to allow the measure to 
lie over till the next session, when diere would 
be time to inquire into the necessity of applying 
the public money to the object of the bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he was aware of 
the difficulty of giving full consideration to the 
measure at the present period; and, in Older 
that there might be sufficient time for that pur¬ 
pose, he had no objection to die delay proposed 
by the noble carl. 

Spanish Patriots.] Lord Holland presented 
a petition from Don Diego Correa, praying for 

• Since the dissolution of parliament, the master- 
spinners in Manchester have passed the following 
resolution, upon which the spinners at Preston are 
now acting Exchange-buildings, Oct. 10.—We, 
ihe tindeisigned, agree to limit the working of the 
moving j lower of our mills to 72 iiouis per week, 
and redirect that an account be kept of the tin., 
worked during each week at our rcspective^niills, 
that it may be produced in court if found neces¬ 
sary.” 
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relief, (ft was In substance the same as that pre¬ 
sented in the Commons on Mondavby Lord Mor¬ 
peth.) The noble lord, in moving that the petition 
be laid on the table, adverted to die ancient policy 
of Great Britain in protecting foreigners, ana 
encouraging them to seek refuge in this country 
against oppression. This policy he was now 
sorry to see completely abandoned. In support 
of his opinion respecting the practice and reel¬ 
ings of former times, he quoted the preamble of 
the act of parliament for the encouragement of 
refugees, which had been drawn up by the great 
Lord Somers. The preamble stated, that 
whereas many Protestants in France might wish, 
on account of our free constitution, to setde in 
this country, it was right to induce them to do 
so.—The petition was laid on the table. 

Offices in Reversion.] Earl Grosvenor 
rose, and said, he felt a considerable degree of 
embarrassment in being obliged to trouble their 
lordships by bringing forward this subject; for, 
after what had passed in the last session of par¬ 
liament, he had thought it would have been unne¬ 
cessary to call their attention to it again. As, 
however, nothing had been done by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers to reform the abuses which had 
been the subject of so much complaint, he con-, 
sidered himself bound to propose some resolu¬ 
tions relative to places in reversion, and all sine¬ 
cures or useless places of every description. 
It had been said, that nothing farther was 
necessary to be done, because certain places, after 
long consideration, had been abolished; but what 
hacfbeen done in that way was far from being 
euflicienj. There were still several useless places 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and the colo¬ 
nics, the abolition of which, and of those places 
which were entirely or chiefly executed by de¬ 
puty, might be effected. When their lordships 
found, upon inquiry, that there was a great num¬ 
ber of offices, for the maintaining of which no 
good reason could be assigned, and that many 
which had now become perfect sinecures had 
anciently been efficient offices, they surely could 
not hesitate in agreeing to a resolution, declar¬ 
ing, that 6uch a state of things ought no longer 
to exist. The first resolution which he should 
move, was confined to places in reversion; and, 
as an illustration of its necessity, he should men¬ 
tion the rangership of Bagshot-park, the rever¬ 
sion of whicn had been granted to the Duchess 
of Gloucester. If it were fit that such a system 
should be permitted to exist, this grant could 
not be censured : but it was precisely in propoi- 
tion to the populaiify which might be attached 
to the individuals to whom such grants were 
made that he objected to them. They paved 
the way for others of a different nature, and, by 
little and little, the evil grew to a most mischie¬ 
vous height. His second object was, the aboli¬ 
tion of sinecures and useless places. Last ses¬ 
sion he had been called upon to define what a 
6ineuure was. The task would not have been 
difficult, but it was rather singular that it should 
have been required of fiim, when a bill had 
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( passed their lordships' house tor the abolition 
of several places of that description. With re¬ 
gard to what might be called useless places, he 
certainly did not mean to include under that de¬ 
nomination those which were necessary for sup¬ 
porting the splendour and dignity of the crown, 
such as the offices of the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Lord Steward, or even the Lords of the Bed¬ 
chamber, though, perhaps, there might be too 
many of them. All offices to which any kind 
of public utility could be attributed, he would 
most willingly maintain. But there were several 
offices connected with the courts of law, which 
were completely useless. He did not mean to 
say, however, that even those should be abolish¬ 
ed, without taking into consideration the emolu¬ 
ments derived from them by the heads of the 
courts. A,fair compensation ought to be given 
for those emoluments. The noble earl at the 
head of the treasury had, in the beginning of the 
session, pledged himself to introduce a measure 
for regulating the office of clerk of the parlia¬ 
ments, which was one certairily executed by de¬ 
puty, but as yet nothing had been done towards 
that object.—The office of clerk of the pleas in 
Ireland, had been a subject of litigation for a 
time; but, though the question had been decided 
in a court of law, nothing had been done on the 
subject by ministers. The question respecting 
the office of Lord Justice General of Scotland 
remained in the same state. Instead of abolish¬ 
ing it altogether, a bill had been brought into 
another place, for giving the emoluments to the 
Lord President of the Court of Session ; but the 
proposition met with so much disapprobation, 
that the authors of the measure had thought fit 
to withdraw it. The office of third secretary of 
state was still maintained, notwithstanding its 
inutility had been demonstrated; and, in fact, 
nothing but the voice of parliament, decisively 
pronounced, would induce ministers to consent 
to an effectual abolition of sinecures and useless 
offices. During the whole of the session they 
had not given a hint of any plan of economy; 
and, as they opposed all reductions, he antici¬ 
pated that, in the next session, they would pro¬ 
pose the renewal of that odious impost, the in¬ 
come-tax : for, as they adopted no measures of 
economy, they could only cover the expendi¬ 
ture by making new demands on the pockets of 
the people. When he, on a former occasion, 
referred to our army in France as an unnecessary 
burthen, the noble lord at the head of the trea¬ 
sury asserted, that it did not cost the country a 
fanning. This was a singular assertion ; for he 
believed itwas maintaineaout of the five millions 
paid to this country by France, which would 
of course be applicable to other objects, were it 
not so disposed of. These five millions consti¬ 
tuted our indemnity for the past, which had 
been one of the objects of the long and ruinous 
war in which the country had been engaged. 
As to the other great object—security for the 
future—^he supposed it was to be found in the 
restoration of the House of Bourbon, and he 
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hoped it would. Th.lt srmy, however, which 
was retained in France, for the support of the 
reigning monarch, was paid out of our indem¬ 
nity. The noble Secretary of State surely would 
not say that the money thus laid out would not 
have been saved, had the army been disbanded. 
Should the troops be now withdrawn, might not 
what yet remained unpaid of this indemnity be 
saved to the country, by reducing the military 
establishment ?—To return to the objects of the 
resolutions which he intended to propose, he 
must remind their lordships of the mischievous 
effects of leaving the power of granting sine¬ 
cures and useless places in the hands of minis¬ 
ters, It gave a most undue and pernicious in¬ 
fluence to the Crown. If this power were al¬ 
lowed to remain, its corrupt influence would in¬ 
fallibly increase; and to that influence, morality, 
and the spirit of independence, would finally 
give way.—The noble earl concluded by moving 
the following resolutions:— 

1. “ That from henceforth no places ought to 
be granted in reversion by the Crown, as tending 
t6 prolong and perpetuate the existence of sine¬ 
cures ana other useless offices, as being a com¬ 
plete bar to regulation, and thus endangering 
the adequate discharge of offices to which active 
duties are annexed. 

2. “ That the practice of granting places Id 
reversion by the crown ought not only to cease 
and determine, but that the pernicious practice 
ought to cease generally. 

3. “ That the utmost attention to economy in 
all the branches of public expenditure, which 
is not inconsistent with the interests of the pub¬ 
lic service, is at all times a great and important 
duty. 

4. “ That all sinecures, and other useless offi¬ 
ces, in the gift of the Crown, ought to be abo¬ 
lished at the expiration of the subsisting in¬ 
terests. That the salary of other places, not 
immediately necessary to the service of the 
state, ought to be abolished, or regulated, with 
a view to economy. 

5. “ That if, in die event of certain useless 
places being abolished in the courts of law, the 
emoluments of any judge or judges should be 
thereby diminished, adequate remuneration 
should be made to persons holding such digni¬ 
fied and laborious situations. 

6. “ That, in addition to the measures already 
taken by parliament for- the abolition or regula¬ 
tion of certain sinecures or other useless offices, 
it is expedient to abolish all those that have re¬ 
venue without employment, and regulate all 
offices that have revenue extremely dispropor¬ 
tionate to employment, excepting only such as 
are connected with the personal sendee of his 
Majesty or his roval family, in the due support 
of the dignity ana proper splendour of the mo¬ 
narchy, regard being always had to the existing 
interests in any offices so to be regulated or abo¬ 
lished. 

7. “ That it is expedient to reduce offices of 
which the effective duties are entirely or principal- 
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ly discharged by deputy, in certain cases, to the 
salary and' emoluments actually received for exe¬ 
cuting the business of such offices, regard being 
had to any increase which may appear necessary 
on account of additional responsibility, ana 
sufficient security being taken for due perform¬ 
ance of the service in all cases of trust connect¬ 
ed with the public money. 

8 . “ That, at the present time, it is especially 
the duty of the house to adopt the foregoing 
Resolutions, on account of the burthened state 
of the country, and the universal desire for eco¬ 
nomical reform and reduction of unconstitu¬ 
tional influence, whether originating in the un¬ 
perceived lapse of time, the effect of accident, 
or the machination of design.” 

The Resolutions being put, were negatived 
without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, June 5. 

Police of the Methopolis.] Mr. Bennet 
presented the Report of the Police Committee. 
After mentioning the evils that were experienced 
in consequence of the want of a classification 
of prisoners in the different gaols of the country 
—the defects of the present system of trans¬ 
portation—and the abuses arising out of the 
mode of licensing public-houses—the hon. 
member moved, that the Report should lie on 
the table and be printed.—Ordered. 

Alien Bill.] Sir J. Macintosh presented a 
petition from George Oppenheimer and others 
against the clause introduced by the house of 
lords into the Alien bill. The petition was 
ordered to be read. It set forth, that the peti¬ 
tioners were proprietors of stock in the Bank 
of Scotland, and naturalized subjects of the 
United Kingdom ; that they became purchasers 
of stock since the 28th day of April last, upon 
information given to them, that by die act of 
the Scotch parliament in 1695, establishing die 
Bank of Scodand, which act has been confirmed 
by five acts of parliament in the reign of his 
present Majesty, they should thereby acquire 
the rights and privileges of British subjects;— 
that they had been long resident in this country, 
carrying on business as merchants, and most of 
them have children born in this country;—-that 
they were willing to conform to all regulations 
prescribed in die case of foreigners who become 
naturalized by act of parliament; and having 
purchased stock in the Bank of Scodand upon 
full and entire faith in the law as it stood when 
they became proprietors of such stock, and hav¬ 
ing a confident belief that no person in this 
country was ever deprived of his rights by a 
retrospective law, they prayed, that the bill now 
before parliament might not extend to disfran¬ 
chise them of their just rights legally acquired 
since the 28 th day of Apm last. 

Mr. Tierney moved, “ That the said petition 
be referred to a committee, to examine aJid re¬ 
port the matter thereof to the house.” 

-6 
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' Lord Castlereagh said, he should oppose the 
motion. The facts of the case were known, 
and, therefore, it was unnecessary to enter into 
an investigation. The petitioners had taken a 
8hort cut—they had obtained their rights by a 
fraud on the law. (Hear, hear.) He repeated, 
that they had obtained them by fraud of an act 
of parliament; for the old law had been vir¬ 
tually repealed by the act of Geo. I. and the 
13th and 14th of Geo. III. respecting the natu¬ 
ralization of foreigners. Would the legislature 
suffer itself to be defeated in its object by an 
obsolete act of the parliament of Scotland, by 
which all purchasers of stock took themselves 
out of the class of aliens, and, of course, freed 
themselves from the operation of the bill ? The 
retrospective nature of the clause had been com-1 
plained of. But this was a quality by no means 
uncommon in acts of parliament. When the 
bill for regulating the residence of the clergy 
was passed, it had a retrospective effect: and 
there were various other precedents of tire de¬ 
termination of parliament, when it thought any 
articular object desirable, not to be arrested 
y any consideration that a retrospective opera¬ 
tion in a bill was unfitting. As to the Scotch 
act, he was not prepared to say what the govern¬ 
ment might eventually recommend respecting 
it: its final fate was not at issue: what the house 
had to determine was, whether or not it should 
be suspended during the continuance of the 
Alien bill. 

Sir S. RomlUy said, he could not conceive it 
possible that the house, if it had the least regard 
to principle, would refuse to appoint a com¬ 
mittee for the investigation of this subject. Since 
he had had the honour of a seat in that house, 
he had never seen a petition of greater import¬ 
ance, considering the nature of it in itself, 
and consideting the extraordinary doctrines 
which had been just advanced by the noble 
secretary of 6tate. The noble lord had said, 
that there was no occasion to refer the petition 
to a committee, because the house knew all the 
facts of the case. The house did not know the 
facts of the case. The noble lord himself did 
not know the facts of the case. The noble lord 
had asserted, that if an alien bought and held 
stock of the Bank of Scotland for 24 hours, he 
became entitled to all the privileges of a natural 
born subject. How did the noble lord know 
that ? Had the noble lord the act ? If he had it, 
it was a trick upon the house not to declare so, 
but he was quite mistaken, if he thought the 
repeal of only one act necessary. It would be 
necessary to repeal no less than five acts of par¬ 
liament. It was a mistake to suppose that the 
individuals in question were entitled to their 
claims by the Scotch act merely. They were 
entitled to them by acts passed by the English 
parliament. By an act of the Scotch parliament 
in 1695 , the Bank of Scotland was created with 
a capital of 100,000/. The exact terms of that 
act it was not in his power to state, for it was 
impossible, suct^was die haste of the advocates 
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: of the present measure, to procure it. In 
, 1774, however, it being thought proper to 
* increase the capital of the Bank of Scotland, 
i an act was passed by the British parliament 
i —the act of the 14th Geo. III. c. 32.—in- 
i creasing that capital to 200,000/.; and, in 
; the 17 th section of that act, it was declared, 

■ that die act of the Scotch parliament in 1G95 
should remain in full force as to every parti¬ 
cular, except so far as the same was altered 
by the act then passed, and that the provisions 
of the act of 1695 should operate with re¬ 
gard to the new stock, as it had operated with 
regard to the old;—in other words, that all 
purchasers of die new stock of the Bank of 
Scotland, as of the old stock, should become 
naturalized subjects. In the sad Geo. III. ano¬ 
ther act was passed, farther increasing the 
capital of the Bank of Scotland, and in the 34th 
Geo. III. another; both declaring, that the act 
of 1695 should remain in full force in the parti¬ 
culars which he had mentioned. And yet, in 
the teeth of these repeated acts of parliament, 
the noble lord had asserted, that the individuals 
in question had obtained their rights by fraud 
of an act of parliament. A monstrous asser¬ 
tion ! Did the noble lord—a minister of the 
Crown, high in the confidence of the Prince 
Regent—mean to assert, that it was not perfectly 
justifiable in those persons to purchase the stodc 
in question, in order to become naturalized? 
Why, it was the advantage held out in order 
to induce aliens to become proprietors of 
Bank of Scotland stock. When the Bank of 
Scotland was established, which was a year be¬ 
fore the establishment by charter of the Bank 
of England, it was a boon offered to aliens to 
tempt them to become proprietors. This boon 
the individuals in question had accepted, and 
now the noble lord called that acceptance a 
fraud on an act of parliament! To take it away 
would be a fraud on the part of pailiamcnt. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Parliament had offered 
certain conditions to aliens; and when, relying 
on the faith of parliament, they accepted them, 
parliament withdrew its part of the considera¬ 
tion, and put the alien purchaser in the situation 
of being compelled to sell the stock which he 
had purchased for a particular purpose, at the 
reduced price to which it must necessarily be 
lowered. The noble lord had appealed to prece¬ 
dents and to past times. Did the house recol¬ 
lect what was done in the reign of Queen Anne ? 
In the 7th of Anne, it was enacted, that all Pro¬ 
testants were on landing in this country to be¬ 
come naturalized. (Hear . 1 from Lord Castle¬ 
reagh.) He knew the meaning of the noble lord’s 
cheer. The act of the 7 th of Annewas thought in¬ 
convenient, and so it was repealed. But how was 
it repealed ? Did the statesmen of that day dare 
to take away the privileges which haa been 
already conferred? No. The bill was pros¬ 
pective in its enactments. Its operation was 
not to commence until after the passing of the 
act. Three months were allowed to foreign 
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Protestants to come and take the benefit of the 
law, by rendering themselves entitled to the 
privileges of natural bom subjects. But what 
was the character.of the present measure? A 
thing so extravagant, so contrary to all law, so 
completely in violation of all justice was never 
thought of before die time of the noble lord 
and his colleagues. And what was worse was, 
that it emanated from that branch of the legis¬ 
lature which was the supreme court of justice 
in the country— (Hear, hear,) —that it proceeded 
from men who filled the highest judicial offices 
—who took an oath to administer justice with 
impartiality. {Hear, hear.) Those persons took, 
indeed, “ a short cut," as the noble lord called 
it. They did not even venture to introduce the 
proposition in a bill, where it would be repeat¬ 
edly discussed, but took care that there should 
be only one question upon it, by making it an 
addition to a bill already discussed. Much 
stress was frequently laid on the forms of par¬ 
liament. Here all forms had been violated. The 
house of commons sent to the house of lords 
a' bill continuing an existing law ; the house of 
lords returned it with the repeal of an existing 
law. {Hear, hear.) And this they called an 
addition to the bill! By this proceeding they 
told the house of commons, “ either the bill to 
which you have agreed, shall not pass into a 
law at all, or it shall be accompanied by an 
amendment which we have added to it, and 
which is wholly alien to its original object." 
And this was done on the presumption, that 
the hurry at the close of a session would pre¬ 
vent the house of commons from having any 
alterations. A monstrous proceeding! {Hear, 
hear.) There was another view of the case 
which was most important. He did not profess 
to be very learned in the law of parliament, but 
unless he utterly mistook that law, he conceived 
that the house of commons could not, consist¬ 
ently with its privileges, agree to this amend¬ 
ment. For let them observe what was its effect. 
To subject a large description of persons to the 
alien duties. This was one part of its injustice. 
Another was, the forfeiture of estates. Suppose 
among the 49 persons who had availed them¬ 
selves of the Scotch act, there were some who 
had done so for the purpose of purchasing 
estates. Was the house aware, that the effect 
of this clause would be to make those persons 
f orfeit the estates so purchased ? If aware, would 
it be so regardless of every principle of law 
and justice as to consent to the proposition ?— 
Reverting, however, to the law of parliament, 
the lion, and learned gentleman observed, that 
he had been looking into authorities to see how 
that law stood with respect to the circumstance 
which he had mentioned; and he found, that the 
House of Commons had rejected amendments 
made by the House of Lords, that were much 
more remotely connected with, the privileges of 
the Commons with respect to money regulations 
than this clause by which alien duties were im¬ 
posed. The last precedent in Mr. Hatsell’s 
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work, was in 1791, when the House of Com¬ 
mons threw out a bill returned to them by the 
House of Lords, for regulating the distribution 
of rewards in cases of felony, because the 
House of Lords had diminished one of the re¬ 
wards of 40/. The House of Commons rejected 
this as an interference with their privileges. But 
how inferior an interference was it to the pre¬ 
sent, in which the House of Lords proposed to 
tax. individuals ? In 1787 , the House of Lords 
made an amendment to a bill sent up to them 
from the House of Commons respecting Hors¬ 
ham gaol, which amendment was to the effect, 
that Horsham gaol should be repaired in the 
same manner as other gaols;’ On this, the bill 
was thrown out by the House of Commons, be¬ 
cause the amendment imposed on individuals the 
payment of money. It was one of the most 
important privileges of the House of Commons, 
and one which ought to be vigilantly guarded, 
to originate money bills, and he conceived.that 
the present was a case in which that privilege 
ought to be strongly asserted. The act respect¬ 
ing the stock of the Bank of Scotland, was only 
one of many acts in which parliamentrhad held 
out to aliens the adtantage of becoming natu¬ 
ralized. Service by aliens in the fleet and army, 
residence of aliens in the colonies for various pe¬ 
riods, were, by acts of parliament, rewarded bv 
conferring on them the privileges of natural 
bom subjects. The noble lord, in justification of 
the retrospective character of the clause, had re¬ 
ferred to the act by which actions against the 
clergy for non-residence were suspended. He 
(Sir S. R.) did not conceive that that act was al¬ 
together justifiable,although there were circum¬ 
stances which lessened the objections to it; but, 
at any rate, it ought to be remembered, that it 
was not passed without hearing the individual 
who was to be affected by it. He was sure that 
it little occurred to many hon. members, who 
agreed to that act, that it would be adduced as 
a precedent in a case like the present. Thus it 
was, that availing themselves of precedent after 
precedent, the noble lord and his colleagues pro¬ 
ceeded, step by step, to invade and destroy the 
liberties of the people. (Hear, hear.) —“ Sir," 
said the hon. and learned gendeman, “ I do not 
know what course the house is about to take on 
this subject, although I cannot help suspecting 
what that course will be—a course utterly un¬ 
warrantable to the individuals more immediately 
concerned, and wholly repugnant to the spirit 
of all parliamentary proceeding. Deeply in¬ 
volved as our privileges are in this question, yet 
as this parliament will be, in all probability, dis¬ 
solved in a very short period, I fear its last act 
will be an act of signal injustice. Such will be 
a fit close of the greater part of our proceedings. 
Apprehending that we are within a few hours of 
the termination of our political existence, let us 
recollect for what dewls we have to account. 
Let us recollect, that we are the parliament 
which, for the first time in the history bf this 
country, twice suspended thp habeas carpus act 
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in a period of profound peace. Let us recol¬ 
lect, that we are the confiding parliament which 
intrusted his Majesty’s ministers with the au¬ 
thority emanating from that suspension, in ex¬ 
pectation that when it was no longer wanted, 
they would call parliament together to surrender 
it into their hands—which those ministers did 
not do, although they subsequently acknow¬ 
ledged that the necessity of retaining that power 
had long ceased to exist. Let us recollect, that 
we are rite same parliament which consented to 
indemnify his Majesty’s ministers for those 
abuses and violations of the law of which they 
had been guilty, in the exercise of the authority 
vested in them. Lit us recollect, that we are 
.the same parliament which refused to inquire 
into the grievances stated in the numerous peti¬ 
tions under which our table groaned—that we 
turned a deaf ear to the complaints of the op¬ 
pressed—that we even amused ourselves with 
their sufferings. {Hear, hear, hear.) Let us re¬ 
collect, that we are the same parliament which 
sanctioned the employment of spies and in¬ 
formers by the British government,—debasing 
that government, once so ^celebrated for good 
faith and honour, into a condition lower in cha¬ 
racter than that of the ancient French police. 
Let us recollect, that we are the same parliament 
which sanctioned the issuing of a circular letter 
to the magistrates of the country, by a secretary 
of state, urging them to hold persons to bail 
for libel, before indictment found. Let us re¬ 
collect, that we are the same parliament which 
sanctioned the sending out of the opinion^ of the 
king’s attorney-general and the king’s solicitor- 
general, as the law of the land. Let us recol¬ 
lect, that we are the same parliament which 
sanctioned the shutting of the ports of this once 
hospitable nation to unfortunate foreigners flying 
from persecution in their own country. This, 
Sir, is what we have done; and we are about to 
crown the whole by the present most violent 
and unjustifiable act. Who our successors may 
be, I know not; but God grant that this coun¬ 
try may never see another parliament as regard¬ 
less of the liberties and rights of the people, 
and of the principles of general justice, as this 
parliament has been. (Loud and continued cheer¬ 
ing.) 

The Attorney-General said, he denied the po¬ 
sition of the hon. and learned gentleman, that 
because the capital of the Bank of Scotland had 
at various times been increased by acts of the 
British parliament, aliens derived the rights in 

S uestion from the English acts, and not from 
jc Scotch act. With respect to the law itself, 
the Scotch act of 1695 was contrary to the 
general principle of all naturalization bills 
adopted in this country; for it was without any 
restriction with reference either to religion, or to 
country, or to any other circumstance. The 
naturalization acts for aliens serving for certain 
periods in our fleets and armies, residing in our 
infant colonies, &c. required, first, that those 
aliens should be Protestants; secondly, that 
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; they should undergo certain ceremonies. That 
[ respecting aliens in the colonies, required a pre¬ 
vious residence of seven years, ana the taking 
of the oath of allegiance. Not so the Scotch 
act. Any foreigner, of whatever religion, from 
whatever quarter, of the world he might come, 
might, by the purchase of a certain quantity of 
Bank of Scotland stock, become naturalized. 
In the seven years’ war an act of parliament 
passed to naturalize aliens who had served three 
years on board his Majesty’s ships, but a spe¬ 
cial proclamation from the king was necessary 
for that purpose. Even the statute of Queen 
Anne required certain qualifications. Let the 
house look at the preamble of the statute by 
which that act was repealed, and they would 
I see the acknowledgment of the mistake into 
which the legislature found they had been bc- 
| trayed by their liberality. By the 7 th of Anne, 
c. 5. it was enacted, tnat all foreigners taking 
certain oaths should be deemea natural born 
subjects, they consenting to receive the sacra¬ 
ment of the Protestant church. In so short a 
period as three years after, another act was 
passed, repealing the act of the 7 th of Anne, 
tfie preamble of which recited the mischief s and 
inconveniences of the latter. It was true that 
this repealing act was not retrospective, nor was 
it to operate immediately on the passing of the 
bill. But why? Because the 7th of Anne was 
an invitation to certain persons to come to this 
country, who, in consequence, had immediately 
come, and taken advantage of the act. (Hear, 
hear.) Did the gentlemen opposite mean to 
say, that any thing like this was the case in the 

[ iresent instance? The Scotch act was abso- 
utely found out for the purpose of making that 
use of it which had been made. From the pe¬ 
riod of passing the first alien bill in 1793, down 
to the present time, he would ask those gentle¬ 
men, whether they ever heard of this Scotch act ? 
Nobody would state that it was ever thought of 
till now—it was almost obsolete. There was 
nothing, therefore, in the present case similar to 
that cited by the hon. and learned gentleman, in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Why should the 
petition be referred to a committee ? The facts 
which were stated were not controverted. What 
would the committee have to inquire into ? As 
to the merit of the clause, that was a different 
question, on which he had formed his opinion, 
but with which he would forbear troubling the 
house at that time, reserving himself for the oc¬ 
casion when that point should be distinctly 
brought before them. 

Mr. fT. Smith apprehended, that the principal 
argument against the injustice of the clause 
rested on its ex poet facto nature. There was no 
doubt that the petitioners had acquired the pri¬ 
vileges held oat to them by the act. That pri¬ 
vilege empowered them to import goods into 
this c'ountry at a lower rate than in their prior 
character of aliens. To deprive them of this 
right appeared on the face of it to be a gross 
violation of justice, and an equally gross ces- 
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8ion of the privileges of that house in money 
matters. Such an act could be justified only by 
necessity. If it could be proved that, the 49 
persons in question were the greatest traitors in 
the world, and that the rights they had gained 
were calculated to produce inconvenience so se¬ 
rious, that it would be better to violate the pri¬ 
vileges of that house, and the dictates of com¬ 
mon justice, than to allow them to retain those 
rights, let it be so; but the committee was the 
only place in which the inquiry could be Carried 
on. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he did 
not perceive that the introduction of the clause 
by the House of Lords was any infringement of 
the privileges of the House of Commons, with 
reference'to money matters. He wished the 
hon. ana learned gentleman would point out 
what were the alien duties which, in his opinion, 
gave to the clause that character. 

Sir $. Rom illy said, that the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman had imposed on him a very singular task, 
and one whicn he had not the means of per¬ 
forming. The right hon. gentleman himself, 
from the situation which he filled, should be 
able to furnish an answer to his own question. 
Would the right hon. gentleman say, that there 
were no alien duties in existence l Could any 
doubt be entertained, that if any of these aliens 
had purchased land, they would be consider¬ 
ed as holding it merely for the crown l (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, he 
would not take upon himself to assert, that 
there were no alien duties. ( Loud cries of hear.) 
What he had said was, that he was not aware 
of the existence of any. f Hear , hear.) 

Mr. F. Douglas wished to make one observa¬ 
tion. It appeared, between his hon. and learned 
friend and the right hon. gentleman, to be per¬ 
fectly uncertain whether there were alien duties 
or not. In this uncertainty, how could the 
house conclude against the motion for inquiry l 

Sir A. Piggott said, that this point de¬ 
served the most serious attention. Would the 
right hon. gentleman undertake to affirm that 
such things as alien duties did not exist ? He 
thought there were some hon. gentlemen near 
him (Sir A. P.) who were perfectly ready to 
state that they did. Would his hon. and learned 
friend opposite (the Attorney-General) deny that 
there were alien duties in the city of London?* 
Would he deny, that if an alien purchased land 
he could not hold itf ? When they were acting 
retrospectively, it became them well to pause, 

* Aliens nsed to pay a larger proportion of cus¬ 
toms than natural subjects, which was what was 
generally understood by the alien’s duty; to be ex¬ 
empt! d from which was one principal cause for the 
-frequent applications to parliament for acts of natu- 
raluAtion. But the 24 Ueo. III. sees. 2. c. 46. re- 
pealcd this alien duty, saving to tbe city of London 
the dntic* of tea cage and packing, which had been 
granted to them by charter. (Scavagc, soevage, or 
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and consider what they were about to enact. 
When they were, changing the situation of any 
man, and subjecting his property to forfeiture, 
they ought to know upon what grounds they 
were proceeding, and what would be the con¬ 
sequence of their measures. Were they then 
sitting in a House of Commons, which, in for¬ 
mer times, had been tenacious of their privi¬ 
leges, even to a degree of pedantry? In addi¬ 
tion to the instances quoted by nis hon. and 
learned friend, he would mention a case which 
occurred in 1807, when an act passed by the 
House of Lords, merely to relieve an Irish ca¬ 
tholic officer from the penalties of the Test 
Act, which attached to nim in this country, 
although they did not attach to him in Ireland, 
was rejected oy the House of Commons, as an 
encroachment on their privileges. Were there 
no other objections than these, it would appear 
to him astonishing that the house could enter¬ 
tain the clause sent down to them. But what 
was the bill ? He had never before seen a bill 
purporting to repeal an act of parliament, in 
which the act it was intended to repeal had not 
been stated. The alien bill had existed for 
twenty-five years, during which time no incon¬ 
venience had resulted from the point in question. 
The House of Lords had now thought proper 
to make this alteration; but, in their impatience 
of legislation, they were so intolerant of that of 
whicn they were ignorant, that they did not 
know whether it was one act or two acts which 
they wished to repeal. (Hear.) Now let the 
house see what this clause was. “ And be it 
further enacted, that such persons as may have 
been naturalized, or who may have claimed to 
be naturalized, (two very different positions by 
the way,) since the 28 th of April last. See. 
Now wny the 28th of April ? Righteous and 
proper as this clause might be, but unrighteous 
and gross as it appearedto him, why not fix on 
the 27th of Apnl, or the 25tn, or any oilier 
day ? Why the 28th ? The House of Lords 
had not communicated any thing, to that house 
as a reason for adopting this periodj there was 
no act recited, nor the effect of any act recited. 
What right had he, sitting there in utter igno¬ 
rance of any ground for the proceeding, to de- 

E rive any persons of property, to which they 
ad as good a claim as he had to his own ? 
( Hear , hear.) The learned Attorney-General 
liad stated a great many instances of alien acts, 
but, in all those cases, the legislature had pro¬ 
ceeded upon competent grounds. They knew 
what they were doing. Where would be the 

shewage, from the Saxon schenwian, i. e. ostendere, 
h a dnty for wares shewn or exposed to sale.) 

t An alien bom may purchase lands, or other es¬ 
tates i but not for bis own use; for the king is there¬ 
upon entitled to them. (Co. Litt. 2.) But an alien 
may acquire a property in goods, money, and other 
personal estate, or may hire a house for bis habita¬ 
tion. (7 Rep. 17.) He may also bring aif Action 
concerning personal properly, and may make a will, 
aud dispose of his personal estate. (Lutw. 34.) 
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mighty inconvenience of suffering this matter 
to stand over for farther discussion? There 
was no conspiracy in existence, no ground what¬ 
ever of danger or apprehension; and why was 
the legislature to be called upon to deprive these 
persons of their rights ? When those five acts 
of the English parliament had given to those 
subscribers the same privileges as natural-born 
subjects, the parliament had done the same 
thing as if they had enumerated all those privi¬ 
leges in the act. This did not 6tand on the 
Scotch act alone; it stood on the act of Union 
also, by which all these privileges were con¬ 
firmed to those who subscribed to the Bank of 
Scotland. They stood secured by all those 
acts of parliament; and would the house consent 
to pass this extraordinary clause merely on 
account of the present period of parliament? 
If it were only for that clause, he should object 
most decidedly to this bill, but he objected to 
it altogether. The house would however re¬ 
member, 'that they had the power in their own 
hands of rejecting this clause: it was, as it 
seemed to him, an interference with the privi¬ 
leges of that house in money matters, and there¬ 
fore he must protest against it, and propose to 
the house to reject this amendment. (Hear.) 

Mr. Canning said, he did not intend to follow 
the hon. and learned gentleman through the 
whole of his speech. It appeared to him that, 
in the latter part of it, he had stated a proposi¬ 
tion, which, if true, would entirely settle the 
question at issue. If the clause which the other 
house of parliament had introduced into the 
bill would expose those persons to higher pen¬ 
alties than were intended, then it would affect 
the privileges of this house. He had recently 
taken a part in a debate in which he had endea¬ 
voured to justify the proceedings of the other 
house, but he would never lose sight of the pri¬ 
vileges of the house of which he had the ho¬ 
nour to be a member. He should, therefore, 
now appeal to the chair: and if the Speaker 
should declare, that there were privileges of that 
house with which the other house ought not to 
interfere, but which had been interfered with on 
the present occasion, he should concur in opi¬ 
nion that this house ought not to agree to the 
clause. He wished, therefore, before the debate 
proceeded any farther, to hear the opinion of 
the Chair. 

Mr. Speaker said, “ I take tire unquestionable 
rule of this House to have been, not only not to 
permit any interference of the other House either 
in imposing duties or taxes, or in enacting pen¬ 
alties or forfeitures, but also not to permit it to 
meddle in any other way than in correcting ver¬ 
bal or literal mistakes, with the bills on these sub¬ 
jects, sent up to it by this House *. As far as I 

* .And oven these the House of Commons direct 
to be entered specially in their journals, that the 
nature of the amendments may appear ; and that 
no argument, prejudicial to their privileges, may be 
hereafter drawn from their having agreed to such 
amendments. 
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can collect, there are certain duties attached to 
aliens in this country, as traders, and a for¬ 
feiture, in case aliens should acquire any real 
property here. Oa becoming subjects of 
this country, they are entitled to exemp¬ 
tion from those duties, and a remission of 
the penalty in the way of forfeiture. It ap¬ 
pears, then, that the amendments of the other 
House may, in this way, be considered as inter¬ 
fering with what is the peculiar privilege of this 
House. But there is one point which excites a 
doubt in my mind, and that' is, that bills of na¬ 
turalization originate in the’House of Lords; 
and, so far, they may be considered as giving a 
relief from penalties, and a remission of for¬ 
feiture. At the same time, I do not state this 
as sufficient to counterbalance the arguments on 
the otlier side. I have to say, that, but for this 
difficulty respecting bills of naturalization, the 
amendment of this bill falls within the general 
rule, and is, therefore, liable to objection.” 

Mr. Wynn observed, that an act of naturaliza¬ 
tion enabled a person to acquire real property in 
this country; but, by the amendment introduced' 
by the Lords, persons who had acquired such 
property would be deprived of it. It appeared to 
him, that the clause was of such a nature as fell 
within the description of cases in which the 
house would not suffer any interference by the 
Lords. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that, on considering 
the opinion which had been pronounced by the 
Chair, and the information given by the hon. 
and learned member who spoke last, he felt there 
was but one course for him to pursue, namely, 
not to press the amendment introduced by the 
Lords into the bill. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Brougham said, that nothing could lx* 
more gratifying to the house, than to hear the 
noble lord state his sentiments so candidly on 
this subject. 

Sir J. Macintosh suggested to his right hon. 
friend to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Tieritey then withdrew the motion, and 

Lord Castlereagh moved, that the Lords' 
amendments to the Alien bill be taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that the Lords had intro¬ 
duced a clause into the bill, which, it appeared 
to him, the House would feel themselves bound 
to reject. He believed that, in all cases where 
the House of Lords had introduced a clause 
into a money bill, it had been the practice of that 
house to throw out the bill. He had paid some 
attention to this point in the course of die morn¬ 
ing, and had found several cases to this effect. 
He quoted three precedents. The first, of a 
clause added to a corn bill, on the 3d of June, 
1772; the second, extending die penalties pio-- 
vided in a game bill, on the same day ; and the 
third, directing that a gaol should be kept in re¬ 
pair by the same means by which other county 
gaols were repaired, on tnc 4th of May 17H7. 
These provisions were so directly against tlx* 
rule, “ That the Lords should not impose any 
rates or taxes upon the people,” that upon the 
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Speaker’s stating them to the house, it was un- was appointed to go to the Lords to deatfre the 
animously agreed to lay the bills aside. (Heart Conference. 

hear.) POOR LAWS AMENDMENT BlLL.1 Lord. 

Mr. Bathurst said, heBawno occasion to throw Castlereagh rose and said, he regretted that this, 
out the bill altogether; it would be enough td get bill could not be enacted this session, as several 
rid of the amendment which involved pen«dfees amendments had been made by the Lords which 
and forfeitures. would require much consideration. But if he 

Mr. Brougham said, that as there seemed to be should have the honour of being a member of 
some difficulty in this matter, as regarded the parliament next year, he would take the earliest 
privileges of the house, and the property of in- opportunity to bring the subject again before the 
dividuals, he could not help suggesting that house. 

they should not proceed too hastily. There Mr. Wynn expressed much regret that the 
could be no inconvenience in- deferring the sub- bill should not be passed this session, and wished 
ject till to-morrow, and, in the mean time, a com- that it could be carried with more than the usual 
mittee might be appointed to search for pre- rapidity. 

cedents. Lord Castlereagh said, he could only pledge 

Lord Castlereagh thought that the amendment himself that it should be resumed very eany 
furnished no reason for destroying the whole next session. 

bill. The objectionable part might be removed Mr. Huskisson felt deep regret that the bill 
on a conference with the Lords. had not passed. The amendments, however. 

Sir J. Macintosh said, that if there were a might produce considerable discussion, add no 
long series of precedents, sufficient to establish instance could be found of a bill of to much 
the opinion of nis hon. and learned friend, and importance having been carried through the 
'if no precedents of an opposite nature could be house with rapidity, otherwise he should have 
found on the journals, he should bow to that as conducted it in the absence of his right hon. 
the law and usage of the house. Without ha- friend, great as would be the disadvantage with 
ving any express knowledge on the subject, it which he could do so. If the bill haa passed 
appeared to him, that it the Lords were not al- into a law, it would have been of great benefit 
lowed to introduce any amendment into a money to the country. He regretted that many of its 
bill, a fortiori they could not introduce a money provisions, such as those respecting select ves- 
clausc into a bill which had not imposed any tries, the appointment of overseers, and owners 
forfeitures. If they could not do it in the for- being made liable in some cases, instead of the 
mer case, they could not do it in the latter, occupiers of houses, must be postponed even for 
which appeared to him to be a much moie dan- a few months. Yet, great gooa would result 
gerous encroachment on the piivileges of the from the labours of the committee. It was not 
Commons. a radical but a gradual remedy which could be 

Mr. Speaker said, that some distinction must applied to the evils of the poor laws. No fund 
be made between money bills, and bills that had could be provided which would not create more 
money clauses. Any alteration whatsoever in paupers than it could relieve. The only proper 
money bills, except the correction of verbal or mode of proceeding was, by adopting regulations 
literal mistakes, was fatal. In bills where the to check the growth of the system. 

Lords had introduced money clauses, some ob- Copyright Acts.] Mr. Wynn brought up 
jections might be made to those clauses, but not the Report of the committee on the Copyright 
to the other parts of the bill. The house had acts, and moved that it be printed, 
always entertained a jealousy with respect to the Mr. Smyth rose to say, that the resolutions of 
introduction of any clauses relating to money; the committee had been carried by very small 
and, in cases of the last description, it had been majorities, and that he had entirely dissented 
the practice to reject that clause, but not to re- from those majorities. The first resolution had 
ject the bill on that account. In 1813, a case been carried by a majority only of one, the last 
had occurred which he conceived to be in point, by the casting vote of the chairman. 

A militia bill was sent up to the other house; Sir J. Macintosh said, that he had been one of 
the Lords inserted an entire clause, which was the majority in both instances. His hon. friend 
considered as a money clause; the Commons behind him had stated, very correctly, that the 
disagreed to it, a conference was held with the majorities had been very small. For his hon. 
Lords, and the Commons stated that the clause friend he entertained the highest respect. On 
was unnecessary; they declined giving any no occasion could any person surpass him in 
other reason, thinking that reason was suffi- zeal for the claims, real and imaginary, of his 
cient. It appeared to him that this was the constituents. The numbers were, on the first 
usual course. (Hear , hear.) resolution, 6 to 5. Of the 5 who formed the 

The Lords’ amendments were then disagreed minority, 4 were the representatives of Oxford 
to nem. con. and, on the motion of Lord Castle- and Cambridge. For all of them he felt the 
reagh , a committee was appointed to -draw up highest respect, and they filled in that house 
Reasons. , nearly as respectable a station as it was possible 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Calcraft brought up for a representative to hold. But theft dissent 
the report of the committee, and. Mr. Bathurst from those resolutions could, not. have much 
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authority* considering the interests of their con¬ 
stituents in the question—interests which* for 
many reasons, and one of considerable force at 
this time, which he would not mention, more 
particularly on this occasion, they would pay 
mat attention to. The authority of the 4 mem-, 
hers would have great weight where their judg- 
raent could be impartially exercised, but, in the 
present case, it could not be so. The resolutions 
were, in a technical and parliamentary sense, the 
resolutions of the committee. Their weight and 
authority must depend on the reasons which 
supported them. Neither their justice nor their 
merits could be decided by the numbers who 
had dissented from them. Their fate would be 
determined in the House of Commons upon 
their own merits. 

Lord Palmerston and Mr. Peel hastily rose 
at once to reply, which occasioned a laugh. 
The latter gentleman gave way, and the former 
said, he treated the insinuation that be had not 
acted with candour and fairness with the con¬ 
tempt which every charge upon the candour and 
impartiality of members deserved The reso¬ 
lutions had certainly been carried by very small 
majorities. 

Mr. Peel said, he must express his sentiments, 
notwithstanding the laugh occasioned by bis 
having risen at the same time with the noble 
lord. He was sorry that the representatives of 
large and respectable places should be laughed 
at for defending what they conceived to be the 
interests of their constituents. He regretted 
that there was not time this session for some 
legislative measure on the subject. Great mis¬ 
conception existed. It had been clearly proved, 
that the Universities had acted with the utmost 
liberality, and that those very authors who had 
complained of the act as a grievance, had de¬ 
rived the greatest benefit from it. 

Mr. Wynn said, he had not expected any dis¬ 
cussion on this subject, and he hoped it would 
not be persisted in. A very large majority of 
the committee had been decidedly in favour of 
the resolutions, but many members had been 
unavoidably absent. The resolution for restrict¬ 
ing the right to five particular bodies had been 
carried with only one dissenting voice. 

Sir J. Macintosh in explanation, said, that his 
observations had been greatly mistaken, if he 
had been understood to impute improper mo¬ 
tives to any one. As to the remark made by a 
noble lord, that he treated his insinuations with 
the contempt they deserved, he begged leave 
to say, that he did not consider any member 
who applied such language on such an occa¬ 
sion, as qualified to give him lessons as to 
his conduct in the house, or in a committee. 
He had only imputed a partiality which he 
considered creditable, ana which the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) had contended 
for as his right to exercise. He went far¬ 
ther, and said, that he considered partialities, 
counteracted by opposite partialities, as the 
cause of that happy collision of opinions which 
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made that house the most excellent representa¬ 
tive assembly that had ever conducted the af¬ 
fairs of a nation. 

Lord Palmerston expressed his regret that he 
had misconceived the non. and learned gentle¬ 
mans meaning. 

The report was ordered to be printed. 

East India Dock Company.] Mr. Benja¬ 
min Shaw brought up the report of this com¬ 
mittee. It was ordered to he printed. 

American Loyalists.] Mr. W . Smith said, 
he was desirous of putting a question to the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, with respect to 
the old and long contested claims of tbii Ame¬ 
rican loyalists. He was aware of the financial 
difficulties of the right hon. gentleman, and he 
had not, therefore, made any motion on the sub¬ 
ject. The claimants were so worn out by sus¬ 
pense, that it were better for them to-be depriv¬ 
ed altogether not only of their claims but of 
existence. Four or five suicides had been 
occasioned by brokenness of heart. He had 
differed from them in their political opinions, 

! ret, he considered that they had a claim on the 
aith of the country. He wished to be informed 
whether any thing would be done for them in 
the next session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he felt 
the force of the observations of the hon. gen- 
deman, but he could not hold out any hopes as 
to the claims in question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Saturday, June 6. 

Alien Bill.] A message from the House of 
Commons intimated the wish of that House to 
hold a conference with their lordships on the 
subject of the alien bill. Their lordships hav¬ 
ing expressed their intention to send an answer 
by messengers of their own, the deputation from 
the House of Commons retired. 

The Marquis of Lansdownt, the Duke of 
Montrose, Earl Grey, the Earl of Liverpool, 
Lord Redesdale, Lord Manners, and Lord 
Leinster , were then appointed to attend the 
conference; and a message was ant by the 
usher of the black rod to tne House of Com¬ 
mons, announcing their lordships’ intention to 
attend the conference in the painted chamber. 

After the conference was concluded, the noble 
lords returned to the House, and the. Marquis 
of Lansdowne reported, that the managers of 
the Lords had attended the managers of the 
Commons, and that Lord Binning, on the pai t 
of the managers of the Commons, had delivcied 
to them the alien bill, and had suited at the 
same time, that the Commons disagreed to an 
amendment made by their lordships to that bill. 
The Commons declined giving any reason for 
that disagreement, except that tjiey considered 
the amendment of their Lordships to be inex¬ 
pedient. Upon this report being read, 
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The Earl of Liverpool moved, that H thk 
House do not insist upon its amendment.” 

The Lord-Chancellor having put the question, 

Earl Grey rose, and expressed his surprise at 
the manner in which the report which had just 
been read had been received. The bill in ques¬ 
tion had been spot down from that House to the 
House of Commons, with a clause which had 
been introduced, with an express allegation that 
it was indispensable to give effect to the bill, 
and their lordships were called upon, so impor¬ 
tant was the clause considered, to dispense with 
their usual forms, in order that it might be pass¬ 
ed with the greater celerity. Notwithstanding 
this proceeding, however, now that the com¬ 
mons had thought proper to reject the clause, 
they were called upon, without any explanation, 
to subscribe to a resolution which militated en¬ 
tirely against their former opinions. For his 
own part, he thought that the bill was much 
improved by the omission of this clause; for 
he could not help coming to the conclusion, 
that it was not only impolitic, but unjust. He 
thought, in fact, tliat every thing which went 
to render the bill inefficient would be productive 
of public advantage. (Hear.J But when he re¬ 
collected that a majority of that house had 
agreed to the bill in its amended form, he con¬ 
sidered that the preservation of their dignity, 
as a branch of the legislature, demanded some 
other course than that which had been taken. 
The House of Commons had not condescended 
to give any reason for the rejection of their 
amendment *, and yet, they were called upon, 
without explanation, to abandon it altogether— 
to abandon that, without which it had been 
strongly urged that the bill would be totally in¬ 
effective. The noble earl then proceeded to com¬ 
ment upon the impropriety of coming to this 
determination in the absence of those who had 
supported the amendment, and who, to main¬ 
tain their own consistency, ought, at least, to 
have an opportunity of explaining the grounds 
upon which they might be inclined to accede to 
this new proposition. With these feelings, and 
with a view that the house should take tne sub¬ 
ject deliberately into their consideration, he 
begged to move, as an amendment to the motion 
of tne noble lord, “ That the farther considera¬ 
tion of this report be deferred to Monday next, 
and that the lords be summoned.” 

The question having been put upon this 
amendment. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he was not 
prepared to retract one word of the opinion he 
had given upon the importance of this clause. 
Both in point of policy and justice, he consider- 

* When the Commons object to anv amendment, 
as affecting thcii privileges, they usually inform the 
Lords, that they consider the amendment inexpe¬ 
dient, and “ that they decline offering farther 
reasons.” If, however, the Lords do not take' this 
hint, but insist upon their amendment, then the 
Commons are obliged to explain their meaning more 
clearly. (3 Hat*. 132.) 
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ed it necessary to the protection of the natural 
i rights of British subjects. For if it were pos¬ 
sible by a trick, such as this clause was meant 
to guard against, to enable a foreigner to obtain 
all die lights of a natural-bora subject, there 
would be an end of all their labours for a century 
past for the maintenance of those rights. There 
might be different opinions respecting the policy 
to be adopted in the admission of foreigners'to 
the rights of natural-born subjects. Some might 
be for excluding them altogether; others Tor 
admitting them under regulations more or less 
rigid; a third opinion might be, that they should 
be admitted without any limitation. He was 
not then going to discuss which of those opi¬ 
nions was the most proper for a country to 
adopt; for, whatever course might be thought 
preferable with respect jo aliens, all would agree 
that the legislation respecting them ought to be 
consistent, and that one law ought not to be 
allowed to counteract all the legislative regula¬ 
tions adopted on the subject of naturalization, 
so long as it was thought fit that those regula¬ 
tions should be continued. Indeed, when the 
clause was discussed by their lordships, no ooe 
objected to it as a prospective measure; it was 
only its retrospective operation that bad caused 
a difference of opinion. He could scarcely be¬ 
lieve any individual existed who would say, that 
a law should be suffered to remain in force, by 
which any foreigner, however hostile and ranco¬ 
rous] y disposed towards this country, might, at 
the expense of 80/., obtain all the rights of a 
natural born subject, without taking the oath of 
allegiance, or submitting to any of the regula¬ 
tions which the legislature thought proper to 
adopt in passing buls of naturalization. This 
extraordinary act was not known until April 
last. He would ask their lordships, whether 
any of them supposed die existence of a measure 
by which a foreigner who had purchased stock 
to the extent of 80 /. one day, might sell it the 
next to another, and naturalize him also, and 
thus make the rapid process of naturalization 
go on without limitation? He was too well con¬ 
vinced of the loyalty and patriotism of the other 
house of parliament to suppose that they would 
1 not apply a remedy to such a state of things. 
The reason assigned at the conference, that the 
commons considered the amendment in the bill 
inexpedient, warranted the supposition which 
he had made. This expression of their senti¬ 
ments supported the opinion, that they would 
have no objection to accomplish the same object 
in another way. He had no doubt that the ob¬ 
jection of the commons did not apply to the 
clause substantially, but to its introduction into 
this particular bill. He therefore thought, that 
a distinct measure, having the same object, 
would be approved both by their lordships and 
by the other house. On that ground he ,bad 
recommended to their lordships not to -insist 
upon their amendments. 

Lord Holland said, that were it not for -the 
state of humiliation in which the house vm 
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placed) he should have been disposed to con- a nature, that it unavoidably excited in his mind 
aider the whole proceedings relative to the clause the consolatory feeling which he had expressed, 
in -question rather as a subject for mirth and It was said, that the clause could not be looked 
pleasantry, than for serious consideration. The upon as tending to an infraction of the rights 
Whole tendency of the noble earl's argument of property; that the law being long unknown 
was to prove that their lordships would have and dormant, the repeal of it could produce no 
acted most preposterously, had they not adopted injury to individuals. This, however, was all 
this clause, and that the Commons had done gratuitous assumption. It had never been prov- 
wrong in refusing to agree to it; and yet he ed that the law was unknown; but, admitting 
concluded with proposing, that it should now this assertion to be true, that was not a sufficient 
be rejected. The word “ inexpedient,” it reason for the clause which their lordships had 
appeared, had damped his courage, and he been induced to adopt. Ignorance of the law 
affected to believe that the Commons, who, he did not protect unfortunate men for breaking it, 
inferred had acted very absurdly, would, not- and he did not understand why legislators, who 
withstanding, adopt what their lordships were did not know the law which it was their duty 
desired to reject. After boasting that he himself to know, should make their ignorance an excuse 
had retracted no opinion, he had the singular for depriving other men of tneir rights. fHeart 
modesty to ask their lordships to retract theirs, hear.) The aliens who had purchased shares 
He saia, “ You must now alter the opinions in the Bank of Scotland, held that property by 
you have solemnly given on the subject, because the same title that their lordships held their 
the Commons, wno have just given a proof of estates, namely, the sanction of law. The 
their disapprobation of your opinions, will be measure which the noble earl had supported 
sure to take them up as soon as you yourselves rendered foreigners mere trustees at the will of 
reject them.” This was a strange sort of reason- the crown, and liable to forfeit any land which 
ing, and full of deep humiliation ; but it was in they might have purchased. When the noble 
the criminality more than in the inconsistency earl was formerly urging their lordships to adopt 
of the proceeding, that the humiliation was to the clause, he declared he was quite impatient 
be found. A gross violation of the rights of under the existence of a law, the effect of which 
property was contained in the clause which the was, if acted upon, to give the lights of" fiee-- 
C-Ommons had rejected. The noble earl had born subjects to any foreigners, without being 
more than once spoken of the trick and device compelled to take an oath of allegiance, or with- 
by which, he asserted, certain aliens had attempt- out an obligation to perfoim any of the duties 
ed, since April last, under the Scotch act of of a subject. He was before anxious for its re¬ 
parliament, to procure their naturalization; but peal, not only prospectively, but retrospectively; 
they had only availed themselves of an existing and nothing would satisfy him short of the dis¬ 
law ; whereas the noble earl, in contradiction ffanchisement of all the individuals who had 
to ali the principles of law and justice, proposed obtained legal rights under the Scotch act, since 
to deprive them of their property and rights, the 28th of April. Now, however, he was 
But let not their lordships “ lay the flattering more moderate, he was content to mix a little 
unction to their soul,” that this was merely an water with his wine. {A laugh.) The retro- 
act of the Scotch parliament. It was no such spective part of the clause, which he now spoke 
thing, though, as an act of the Scotch parliament of as a little matter by the bye, was to be omit- 
recognized by the Union, it was the law of the ted. In fact, the only consistent part of the 
United Kingdom. It originated with the Scotch noble earl’s conduct was, his precipitation and 
parliament, but it was re-enacted by the British impatience. He had been all impatience to get 
parliament, in the year 1774 . The noble earl the clause passed, and he was now in an equal 
had called upon any person to say, whether he hurry to get it rejected. If, however, their 
knew of the existence of this act before the lordships must stand in a white sheet on this 
month of April last ? Why should the noble occasion (a laugh), he thought it beconuug that 
earl ask that question, or wny suppose that the they should go through the work of repentance 
act was unknown ? Was it Decause the noble with due deliberation and solemnity. lie would 
earl himself was ignorant of it, that it should therefore support his noble friend’s motion, for 
be unknown to every other person ? (Hear.) the fai ther consideration of the subject on 
But if it were true that nobody knew any thing Monday. 

of the act, that would be a reason, not for adopt- The Marquis of Lansdo<wne said, that, upon 
ing the noble earl’s motion, but for entering a former occasion, he admitted that the facility 
into an inquiry on that point, previously to a allowed to foreigners by this act of the Scotch 
full consideration of the whole subject. He parliament should not be allowed to exist. He 
knew not by what fatality it happened, but, was still of the same opinion; but he never 
fortunately, violence and injustice generally de- thought that, in justice, the repeal of it should 
feated their own purpose, and, in this case, be prospective, not retrospective. It would be 
ministers had most completely defeated them- a great injustice, a complete spoliation of rights, 
selves. He wished not to be understood as ac- to deprive foreigners of those advantages which 
cusing their lordships of either violence or in- they enjoyed under an act recognized by the 
justice, but the whole transaction was of such British parliament, and under which they had 

a 
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acquired property. Foreigners became pos¬ 
sessed of lights under this act, in the same way 
as ail other rights weie obtained—by law. It 
was attempted to justify the repeal of this act, 
upon the ground that it had fallen into disuse, 
and was quite unknown. Such was not the case. 
The existence of the law was well known, and 
though persons not immediately inteiested in it 
might not have been awaie of its existence, it 
was familiar to many, as well to those who 
had acquired property under it as to others. 
The best mode, in his opinion, would be, to ad¬ 
journ the consideration of this question to a 
farther period. By that means, they would 
give time for the introduction of a new bill, 
.which might be carried legularly through ail its 
stages in both houses. What had occurred on 
this occasion was an addition to the many proofs 
that the privileges of the two houses of parlia¬ 
ment tended greatly to public utility, though 
their exercise might occasionally be attended 
with some inconvenience. 

'J'lie Earl of Ilarroiubi/, (who had entered 
the house while Lord Holland was speaking) 
supported the motion of his noble friend (the 
Earl of Inveipool.) He saw no injustice in the 
measure which had been adopted by the house. 
A law allowing such facilities to foieigneis as 
the Scotch act of parliament did, should not be 
allowed to exist. It was nothing more than a 
private act, passed more than 120 years ago for 
a local object. It was now brought under the 
notice of their lordships for a particular purpose, 
after having for a long time remained forgotten, 
and almost completely unknown. He did not 
blame those who had discovered the acts upon 
which die objection to the amendment of their 
lordships was founded : but the conduct of the 
noble lord opposite was most singular; for, 
after icsisting the clause proposed, he now ob¬ 
jected to their lordships rescinding it. The noble 
lord had commented on the word “inexpedient,” 
in the answer of the Commons, to which his 
noble fiiend had alluded ; but, in fact, that was 
the common expression employed on such occa¬ 
sions ; it was therefore very cxtraoi dmary that 
the noble lord should think fit to found any 
argument on that word. With regard to what 
had been said on the subject of the act of 1791, 
he was persuaded that when that act passed, the 
tendency of the act of the Scotch parliament 
«.; 1 ist have escaped observation. 

Lord Holland said, he perceived that the 
noble loid who spoke last wished to charge him 
with inconsistency, while his only object was 
to rescue the proceedings of the house from 
that charge. The noble lord ought also to be 
informed, that he had founded no argument on 
the woid “ inexpedient.” The noble lord 
said that was the common expression used on 
such occasions ; if it were so, it was the more 
extraordinary that the noble lord at the head of 
the treasury should have quoted that expression, 
in order to induce their lordships to believe that 
the Commons had no objection to another mea- 
suic, distinct from the alien bill. If the noble 
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lord thought fit to speak on entering the house 
in the middle of a debate, he should take care 
what arguments he used, for he could not tell 
how they were to hit. In the present case they 
went all against the noble lord on the bench be¬ 
side him. For his part, he could not suppose that 
the Biuish pailiament had so far neglected its 
duty as to pass the act of 177 J, without taking 
into consideration the Scotch act, which was 
thereby confirmed. The object of ministers in 
the retrospective clause was nothing more nor 
less than to pass an act of pains and penalties 
without any criminality, or even the allegation 
of any criminality, against the individuals who 
were to lx- affected by that unjust measure. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that he should 
not have troubled their lordships with any ob¬ 
servations, were it not for some ideas that were 
thrown out, which he could not allow to pass 
in silence. The noble eail (Liverpool) had de¬ 
fied any person to say, that he knew this to be 
the law of the land in April last. He could 
assure that noble earl, that he was well aware of 
the existence of such a law. A noble lord, a 
friend of his, knew that he had stated to him 
many months back that such was the law. There 
was not a single director of the Bank of Scot¬ 
land, or an eminent lawyer connected with that 
Bank, who was not aware of it. It was not a 
mere dormant act, or one merely emanating 
fiom the parliament of Scotland. It was recog¬ 
nized and confirmed by various acts of the British 
pailiament. It was so recognized in the 14 th, 
the 28th, and 34th of the king. It was said to 
be a private act: it was no such thing. It had 
been long acted upon. Many foreigners had 
purchased property upon the faith of it, an<J it 
would be most unjust to deprive them retro¬ 
spectively of its benefits. It was as public as 
any act upon the statute-book, but, like many 
others in which persons were not immediately 
interested, it had not been adverted to. The 
noble earl should not conclude, from his owo 
ignorance of it, that others were in the same 
predicament. Per his own part, he was well 
aware that a law of the kind existed, but he did 
not consider himself called upon to communicate 
the circumstance, and he was not soriy that he 
had -oven an opportunity for proposing the 
amendment, which was rejected by the other 
house. 

The House then divided upon Earl Grey’s 
amendment: 

Contents 21—Not-Contcnts 32. 

The original motion was then canied. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Saturday , June 6. 

Alien Bill.] A message from the House of 
lords requested the attendance of the Hoqse to 
a conference in the Painted Chamber, upon the 
subject of the disagieemcnt of the house to the 
lords’ amendments of the alien bill, 

3 X 
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A i ommittce of manage!:; v.'.is appointed, and, 
on then ictum from the conti-u ikc, land Bin- 
rung, Oil the pm t of the nun,!t;ci.i, slak'd, ffi.it 
llie manage! s on the p.nt of the Louis had been 
infoimrd, tint the Commons consideied the 
amendment by their loidships to he inexpedient, 
anti that they declined oflcnng any farther rea¬ 
sons. 

Mi. Cunning io:.e to tail the attention of the 
house to the uiaimst.atce of a mi.ueprcsentation, 
which he misfit ,sa\ was unpiecedentcd since he 
had had the honoui of a seat in paiJiament, and 
piobably so in the lecollection of most membets 
"who heaid him. This nusiepresentation oc¬ 
culted in a statement purporting to be an ac¬ 
count of vvh it took place in the house last night, 
in that pai t of the debate on the consideration 
of the lotds’amendments to the alien bill, wheie, 
altei an lion, and learned gentleman (Sn A. Pig¬ 
eon) had objected tot hose amendments, as affect¬ 
ing the pi i\ ileges of the house, lie (Mr. Canning) 
appealed to the Chair foi an opinion on the ques¬ 
tion. In a newspaper of Inis morning theie was 
not only a lepoit oi what then occuned, but a 
tomment of a natuie which, as it allecLed a 
paiticular member, or the pmilegij of the 
house in gcneial, was most offensive, fir ix- 
ceeried the usual latitude allowed in such cases, 
and could never be tolciateil. It would he m 
the lecollection of the house, that when tins 
point of foini arose, he, ahei making a 
few obseivationr, put a question to the Chair, 
saying, lie was willing to lest the issue on 
its decision; and it was in the desciiption of 
the tone and marine! in which he was said to 
have deluded his sentiments on that occasion, 
and made this appeal, that lie thought the house 
implicated, and he, individually, had reason to 
complain. In the icpoit itself there was no un¬ 
fairness 01 misrepresentation. It stated the 
substance of what be said, and gave the 
view that lie took, as conectly as such icports 
.ue generally given ; but nothing could be 
moie unfaii than the comment which followed, 
and which described him as treating the objec¬ 
tion of the lion, and learned gentleman as ab- 
smd, and confidently and tiiumphantly appeal¬ 
ing to the Chair for a confnmalion of his opi¬ 
nion, and, in expectation of a d.tfeient answer 
horn that uLich he leccived. The woids to 
which he alluded, and of winch lie complained, 
were these ;—“ It will he lecollected that a 
clause was intioduccd into it by the Louis, inva¬ 
lidating the effect of a law dcnvccl onginnlly 
from Scotland, whereby it was liist enacted, 
that the pui chasers of stock in the Hank of that 
country should be deemed nutuiulizcd; and 
aftei wards, Ly the act of Union, the naturalized 
subjects of one country were in future to be ad¬ 
mitted to equal rights in the other. Tins law, 
,ve 'ay, was, by an express clause in the Alien 
bill, to be set aside: but it was kist night disco- 
i eiecl ,md argued in the Commons, that such a 
t'.ui’m having 1 elation to money-concerns—to 
he money-concerns of the subject—could only 
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ougirute in that bouse. A debate ensued, in 
v.luch Mr. Canning Heated the idea, then first 
stalled,as absurd ; tiiumphantly and confidently 
declaiing, that lie should be content to put the 
question to the Speaker, and to be decided by 
him (being, as he is, the constitutional watchman 
of the Commons’ rights), whether the present 
was a money transaction at all, within the pur - 
view of that law which makes it necessai y to 
oiiginateal! such in the Commons. There is 
such a thing as ‘ reckoning without youi host;’ 
and here iL appears that Mr. Canning did so 
lcckon; foi the Speaker, thus appealed to, de¬ 
dal ed his opinion that the clause in question 
vvis of such a nature as to icndei ns oiiginution 
in flic Lords iiregular and illegal.” Alow, Sir, 
(said the right lion, gentleman,) what passed on 
the occasion alluded to, passed in a house as full 
as at pieseiitj.md 1 can confidently and triumph 
antly put iL to \oui lecollection, and to that of 
the members who then attended, whethei the 
manner in which 1 stated my sentiments, the ex- 
piessions which 1 used, and the tone in which 
I made the appeal, weie not thexeiy revet scot 
those heie descnbed ; .aid whethei anv man 
who heaid me could, without doing it falsely, 
perveisely, and malignantly, convey to the pub¬ 
lic the lcpiesintation which I have read. I can 
not only rest the matter on the lmpiession of 
tlu* house, but I can appeal to you whethei, 
horn previous communication on the point at 
issue, 1 had not good reason, at the time when 
J put the question, for believing what was your 
opinion; ami whether, so- far horn entertaining 
a confident hope of eliciting fiom the Chaii an 
answer eontraiy to what was given, I had not a 
peihct anticipation of what that answer would 
be. It is not my intention to found any farthei 
proceeding on tins subject. I think it enough 
to have pointed out the misiepiesentation, in 
Older to induce gieater caution in futme. I 
am of opinion, that great good must and 
does result fiom the publication of the pro¬ 
ceedings of this house; but it is not too 
much to requite in those who communicate 
them to the public, a irspect foi truth, and 
an attention to concctness; and it is not to 
be tolerated, that they should impute motives oi 
lepicsent conduct without the least shadow of 
fact for tlicii statements. 

Mi. Spinier said, that though he could not, 
without great delicacy, touch on any thing in 
which lie was personally concerned, he owed it 
to the house and to the right lion, gentleman oil 
this appeal, to confirm every flung which he 
had .statcil. When a question .nose about 
the forms of the house, on which, from his 
situation, he might be supposed to deliver 
his opinion, he thought it due from him to com¬ 
municate his impressions either to the house, 
or to any individual member of either side who 
might make the appeal to him. He had accor¬ 
dingly, on being asked by the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman his opinion, mentioned it to him pi en¬ 
viously to its being stated to the house ; and he 
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would have done so to any other member; 
convinced that, by concealing his impressions 
on matters of form from any mcmbei, he should 
be doing what was neither consistent with cour¬ 
tesy, or right. (Hear, hear.) 

A member asked the name of the newspaper 
alluded to. 

Mr. Canning said, “ The Times.” 

Mr. Brougham concuired in the statement, 
that nothing could be more distant from a true 
representation of what had occurred than the 
comment which had been read. lie had a per¬ 
fect recollection of the circumstances, and could 
say, that the tone in which the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman deliveied his sentiments on the Alien 
bill, and in the appeal to the Chair, was in¬ 
correctly stated. He was glad to hear from the 
right hon. gentleman, a liberal admission of the 
benefit to be derived from free discussion and 
the uniestiaincd publication of what occurred in 
the house; but comments of the soit alluded to, 
when inaccurate, weie very much to be repro¬ 
bated. He himself had reason to be dissatisfied 
with similar comments on what he had said, 
though he always felt reluctant to complain. On 
a late occasion, he was said to have made an 
attack on a great law oflicet, and then to have 
retracted it; wheieas, it would be in the recol¬ 
lection of the house, that what were called the 
attack and the retractation referred to different 
things, and that neither the one nor the other 
existed ; lie, speaking of the court in the one 
case, and of the chaiacter of the individual at 
the head of it in the other. 

Ileic the convei sation ended. 

Mr. Tserney said, the house had now been 
for some minutes without any business before 
it. He wished to know from the noble lord 
whethet any measure was to be brought forward 
to-day, which required so full an attendance, or 
whether they had been convened on a Saturday 
only to have the pleasure of sitting to look at 
each other. If the noble lord had any measure 
to pioposc, he would perhaps state the nature 
of it now, that the house might be prepaicd for 
it whenever it was biought forward. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it appeared to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s government that it was not fit the law 
should 1 eniain in the slate in which it was now, 
with respect to continuing the pi ivilege of na¬ 
turalization, on the smallest purchase of stock 
in the Bank of Scotland; he should thercfoie, 
on Monday next, introduce a bill on this sub¬ 
ject : it would be a short bill, to suspend the 
opeiation of the Scotch act in favour of aliens 
purchasing such stock till the next session. The 
bill would have no retiospective provisions, and 
he did not think it would lead to much discus¬ 
sion. 

Marriage of the Duke ou Cambridge.] 
Lord Castlereagh, after apologizing to the house 
for not having brought forward earlier the mo¬ 
tions with which he meant to conclude, moved, 
“ That an humble address be presented to His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to offer the 
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dutiful congratulations of this house to His 
Royal Highness, on the happy nuptials of I Its 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge with 
the Piinccss of IIcssc, youngest daughter of the 
Landgrave Fredeiick, and niece of the Elector 
of Hesse; and to assure His Royal Highness of 
the sincere and heartfelt satisfaction which this 
house derives from a cii cumsiancc that must add 
so much domestic happiness to liis Majesty’s 
family.” 

This motion was agreed to, neminc conlradi- 
cente. 

The noble lord then moved, “ That this house 
do congratulate Iler Majesty on the happy nup¬ 
tials of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge with the Princess of Hesse, youngest 
daughter of the Landgiave Fredeiick, and niece 
of the Elector of Hesse.” 

This motion was agreed to, nem. con. . and 
Mr. His hr owe was ordered to attend Hei Majesty 
with this congratulation. 

The noble lord next moved, “ That a Mes¬ 
sage be sent from this house to congratulate their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, on their happy nuptials.” 

This motion was also agreed to, nem. con. and 
Lord Edward Somerset , Lord John Thunne, 
Sir Edward Stopford, Mr. Littleton, Lord Vis¬ 
count Clive, the Marquis of Worcester, the Kail 
of March, and Loid Viscount Valletort, weie 
ordeied to attend the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambudge with the said message. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, June S. 

Standing Orders.] Loid SiJmouth rose 
to give notice, that he would to-nionow move 
to suspend the Standing Order No. 10-1. If tluir 
loidships agieed to ih.it motion, it would then 
be in theii power to suspend any other Standing 
Order which would otherwise pi event them 
passing any bill which might conic under their 
consideration through all us stages in one day. 

Lord Holland said, it would be necessary tor 
their lordships well to consider how fai the 
noble lord’s motion might lead them, it it should 
be adopted. The suspending of the Older No. 
1 04, would enable any poison to-monow to 
procure the suspensionol all theStandingOuleis. 

Lord Sidmouth was awaic that, when this 
Older should be suspended, any noble loid 
might move the suspension of the other Stand¬ 
ing Orders; but it would be for their lordships 
to decide on that proposition. The sole object 
of his notice was, to enable their lordships to 
pass any bill which might come before them 
to-morrow, through its several stages on the 
same day, if such a proceeding should be 
thought necessary. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, his noble friend 
was perfectly right in the objection lie had 
made. The suspending of the Oidei No. 104, 
would put it in the powei of any of their Ioicl- 
■i X a 
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ships to suspend all the remaining Standing Or¬ 
ders. It was vciy extraordinary that such a 
notice as that given by the noble lord should 
have come from him at the present time. The 
suspension of the Standing Order was never pro¬ 
posed except when there was before their lord¬ 
ships some legislative proceeding, with a view to 
facilitate which the pioposition was made. At 
present there was no appeal.mce of any ground 
for the motion of which the noble lord had 
given notice. 

The Earl of Liverpool acknowledged that it 
was the gencial piacticc, in respect to proposi¬ 
tions of the natme of that of which his noble 
ijipnd hadgiwn notice, to make them with a 
view to a puiticular bill. He believed, how¬ 
ever, that thcie were some precedents of motions 
which, like the present notice, did not go to 
suspend the Standing Ordeis for forwarding any 
paiticular bill, but this particular Order, No. 
104, which said, that no Standing Order should 
be suspended without a day’s notice of the mo¬ 
tion to that effect being given. It was tiue, ns 
the noble loid had said, that it would, alter the 
suspension of that Older, be in the power of any 
individual to propose the suspension of all the 
other Oiders: hut he had a better opinion of the 
house than to suppose that such a course would 
be adopted ; as he knew that their lordships 
would be guided on that, as on every other 
question, by a \icw to the public interest. 

Lord Holland said, he did not mean to throw 
any impediment in the way of the measure 
which the noble lord had in v iew, but he thought 
it would he bcttci if the notice of the noble 
loid cxpiessed not merely the suspension of the 
Standing Order No. 104,but the object for which 
that suspension was proposed. 

The Fail of Lauderdale recommended, that 
the suspension of the Standing Orders which 
were flamed with the view of preventing any bill 
from passing through more than one stage on 
the same day, should he specified in the notice. 

After some farther conversation, it was agreed 
that the notice should be given for the suspen¬ 
sion of the three Standing Orders Nos. 26, 104, 
and 125. 

The lords were then ordered to be summoned 
to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , June 8. 

Marriage of tiie Duki: of Cambridge.] 
Mr. Disbrij-jje appeared at the bar, and reported 
the answer of her Majesty to the Message of 
Congratulation of the cth instant, as follows :— 

“ I teceive with satisfaction the congratulations 
of the House of Commons on the marriage of 
my son the Duke of Cambridge with the Prin¬ 
cess of Hesse, youngest daughter of the Land¬ 
grave Frederick, and niece of the Elector of 
Hesse. 

“ This fresh proof of their attachment is 
highly grateful to my feelings.” 


Education Committee. [2086 

Lord Edward Somerset reported the answer 
of the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, as fol- 
lowf:— 

“ We return the House of Commons our 
thanks for their very obliging attention on this 
occasion.” 

Education Committee.] Mr. Brougham 
brought up a Report of the Committee appoint¬ 
ed to inquire into the Abuses of Charitable In¬ 
stitutions for the Education of the Poor. On 
moving that it be printed, he begged to men¬ 
tion a case, which had come to the knowledge 
of the committee since he made his statement 
on a former occasion. It was the case of an 
abuse in the county of Huntingdon. In the 
reign of Edward II. land had been bequeathed 
foi the use of a school. It was then of the esti¬ 
mated value of 85/. It consisted of 145 acres, 
in the neighbourhood of a large and populous 
town. Its present rent was only 1 60 /., although 
its value, according to the lowest estimate, was 
within a ti iflc of son/, a-year. Who were the 
lessors of this estate ? The mayor and twelve 
aldermen of the borough. Who were the trus¬ 
tees ? The mayor and twelve aldermen. Who 
were the lessees, who derived the benefit of 
possessing the land at a rent so diminished ? 

I The mayor and twelve aldermen of the borough. 
These gentlemen were the lessors, the trustees, 
and the lessees of this estate, all in one. In 
this borough the l ight of voting was in the bur¬ 
gesses. The burgesses were chosen by the 
mayor and aldermen. Now, under whatever 
circumstances a burgess might be chosen, when 
he became a burgess he remained so. “ Once a 
burgpss, always a burgess.” It could not be 
expected, therefore, that these voters would 
always vote the right way, unless there were 
means of keeping them in order. Those means 
were very simple. It was necessary for the 
convenience of these voters, that they should 
be in possession of some of the lands, and the 
mayor and aldermen gave to each of them such 
a portion as was deemed expedient. Of course, 
theie was never such a thing as a contested 
election in the borough.—Such was the abuse 
of this charity; and it was marvellous that this, 
the grossest of all the cases of robbing the poor 
which had come to the knowledge of the com¬ 
mittee, was exempted from the control of the 
commission appointed by the bill, in conse¬ 
quence of that most fatal clause which had been 
introduced, exempting from the visit of that 
commission all charities which had special visi¬ 
tors. It leally seemed as if that case had been 
sent to the committee to fill up every vacancy in 
his arguments against the alterations in the bill. 
Who weie the visitors in this case ? The mayor 
and aldermen themselves, the trustees, lessors 
and lessees, who had abused the trust, and rob¬ 
bed the poor for their own interest. He would 
ask, after this statement, whether any man 
could pretend to doubt, that the bill, if not al¬ 
together, had been almost entirely frittered 
away and destroyed by the alterations which had 
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been made? AiJ that he could say was, that 
they ought not to sit and slumber, but to sup¬ 
ply the great deficiencies which those alterayons 
had occasioned, and he hoped that a bill would 
be passed, early in the next session, for that pur¬ 
pose. (Hrar, hear.) 

The report was ordered to be printed*. 

Aliens and Denizens Bill.] I.oid Castle- 
rcagh rose and said, that the' house had that 
evening received a message from the house of 
lords, stating, that their loidships did not insist 
on their amendments to the alien bill. As the 
objections to the clause which had been added 
by the lords weie not founded on any hostility to 
the general scope of the measure, but on its being 
an invasion of the privileges of the house of com¬ 
mons, and on its containing a provision of a rc- 
ti ospectivc nature, he now felt it his duly to pro¬ 
pose a bill to al 1 ST the Jaw which allowed foieign- 
ers to obtain all the pnvileges of naturalization, 
merely by the pin chase of the stock of a bank¬ 
ing company. He was persuaded that the house 
would agree with him, that this was a state of the 
Jaw which ought not to be suffered to exist in this 
country. It would certainly have been his duty 
to propose a peimanent arrangement of this 
dangeious and anomalous state of the law, if 
the session had not been so near a close, and if 
the subject had not been one which tequired a 
good deal of consideration. It appealed, that, 
besides the piiuleges conferred on the alien 
puichaseis of Bank of England stock, there 
weie some corpoiations in the united kingdom 
which had the faculty, not of absolutely natural¬ 
izing foieigners who became membeis of them, 
but of making them denizens, without the con¬ 
sent of the crown. The legislature never rould 
have intended that foreigneis, by the payment 
of a small sum to these bodies, and without any 
otliei qualification, should be admitted into the 
constitution; and therefoic he appichended, 
that it would be nceessaiy to take up the sub¬ 
ject at an early period of the next session, and 
to adopt meatuics which would prevent such 
high piivilegcs from being obtained by means 
wholly incommcnsuiate to them. The hill 
which he now pioposed to introduce was so 
flamed, lh.it he lould not anticipate any oppo¬ 
sition to it. lie conceived that it would be 

* l( appeals 1>\ the l.'epoil u( tin- C'ommill v, 
tliit the cl] nil v hi ir alluded to 1>\ the lion, .out 
learned mi inbct i. that ot Xt. John's Hospital, in 
the toim o| |[iintjii"(loii. On Ihe Sth of Jtiuc, All. 
Samuel Wells, a soheitoi al Huntingdon, ii.s ru- 
milled In loic the cominitti c, and he state-, that (lie 
liuspit \| was lounded 111 the lelgli of Idiv. 11, by 
David, earl ol limitmgdon, and, hy ;.n impnsitKin 
taken m the ien;n of g'neen I’.h/ ihelli, il was fount!, 
that the hospilat n.is i ndovu <1 loi the pnipo-e ol a 
life gi.inun.il m-liool fut the town of 1 Iniitiinliliiu.— 

Tin lev.- Kiln mils is the schoolmaster, Ipit lie 

teat In s no hoys upon the tmimlatioii ot the hospital. 
lie is a buigcss and a voter, anil the tinstees have 
-uHtird him to build a laiiu bomding school. In 
< oiituids he has nothing to tlo but to teach Latin. 
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better to suspend the law for a short and limited 
period, and then every thing which the parties 
interested might have to submit to parliament, 
might be taken into consideration more fully 
hereafter. On these grounds he trusted that the 
house would consent to pass the bill through 
all its stages that day. No harm could result 
from such a proceeding, and theiefoie he con¬ 
cluded with moving, “ that leave be given to 
bring in a bill, to prevent aliens, for a time to 
be limited, horn becoming natuulizeJ, or from 
being made, or becoming denizens, except in 
certain casi s.” 

Sir J. Macintosh said, lie should not oppose 
the motion of the noble lord. The piinciple 
of the measuie that had been be foie proposed, 
was an outrage on the constitution, and calcu¬ 
lated to violate all principles of justice; if. was 
equally subversive of public ciedit, injurious to 
piivate propci ty, and fatal to cvei y i ight that was 
dear to this country. But, as tli.e objectionable 
and abominable part of the measii.e hud been 
withdiawn, he was leady to acknowledge that 
something ought to be done oil this subject. 
He was far fiom saying that the mode of na- 
tuiahzation in question ought to exist. lie 
thought it an unreasonable and unconstitutional 
leguiation, and should have no objection to its 
icnioval as an absurd enactment. But, though 
he had no objections to a deliberate measuie, 
he should be very sci upulous in adopting any 
hasty step, especially after the gioss blundering 
and mistakes that had been committed by mi¬ 
nisters dining the last fourteen days. lie did 
not intend to waste much of the time of the 
house, but he could not help calling to mind 
the libciably and friendly policy which had 
been used towaids foreigners foimerly, com- 
p.ued with what was the piactice of the pre¬ 
sent government. He hoped the house would 
not pass the «.ct in live vague and geneial way 
in which it at piesent stood, lie submitted, 
whethei it would not he piopcr to allow the 
names of the companies to which allusion had 
been made to be inserted in the bill. Why 
tliould the house have nothing but a geneial as¬ 
sertion that such companies existed ? Why 
should tlie\ have winds so sweeping,, winch 
seemed to lead to no conclusion but one— that the 

■ llltl lie <TI'»I e.- - tile -eliul.n- Jer Otliei Hongs.— file 
eoipointion me tlx' xpeci.il vi.itoisol tin hospital.— 

Ml. Wells lln’ii stall-, tli.H tlie Tin por.iti.uidlnir- 

■>fs-e- nrr all mnli r tlie n.llm nee ot l.mil Sandwich, 
ivln.se mteie-l consists in Inml near tlie town I'Oui- 
i 11 .ni. In 1S111, tin- 'gentleman liled an mknmalion 
against the mayor, aldeimen, and lmi'u-sis, at the 
i elation of Thomas Al Inn 11, Esq. and otlieis, and lie 
is still pioeeedmg against them. Tonaids the close 
of his exainmation, he is asked, “ Have yon found 
the expenses of the pioeeedmgs in the (aunt of 
Chancci y to he veiy gnat ?’’ To this he lephes, 

“ Yis, enoimoo-, above 1000/.; and, in addition to 
the attempts I hey have n ,nle to makt me miserable, 
they have i« nd. ml my hte vuy uncoinfoitable du- 
i mg tin piocmlm x.” 
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noble lot d was so uninformed that he was afraid were a great protection to the subject, and ought 
of attempting to enumerate the companies or not to be waved on slight grounds, 
corporations, lest he should not describe all the General Mitchell saia, he had been in the city 
cases which it was desirable to comprehend in that day, and had heaid orders given within 
the bill ?—In the committee he should certainly the last two hours by aliens at the Bank ot 
propose an amendment, to remove from the sta* England, for the purchase of stock in the Bank 
lute-book the disgrace of cmployingtho.se vague of Scotland, no doubt with a view of defeating 
and unsatisfactoi y tei ms, for no other reason the present bill. 

than that the authors of the bill were not able The bill was brought in, and read a first time, 
to furnish the particulars. On the motion for the second leading. 

The Attonn tj- Clem ml said, that the acquisi- Lord Castlereagh said, that if the house were 
tion of the pnvilege ot drnizenship by aliens, to adopt the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
was not confined to the purchase of the stock gentleman, a great number of most obnoxious 
of ceitain eoipoiale bodies. Ceitain acts of the individuals, who ought not to be allowed the 
pai iiament of Ireland gave rights almost as ex- pnvilegcs of British subjects, would, in the in¬ 
tensive as those given by the Scotch act. The teival, obtain the object they had in view, and 
question foi the house to deteimine was, as there be placed beyond the reach of parliament. The 
would not be time in the picsent session to look peiiod, after which no ordeis for purchase of 
through the vaiious statutes,whethei itwould not 1 stock should be considcicd as bona fide , ought 
be wise to pass a law suspending the operation ot at least to he carried back to Satin days when he 
these rights for a limited time, and to leave it' gave notice of his intention to introduce this 
for a futui c pat Iiament to consider, whether they bill. But lie would contend, that the proposing 
should be altered or i evoked. ; of the clause in yie other house was a complete 

Mr. IV. Smith said, he had decidedly lepro- | notice to all parties who wished to purchase 
bated the clause introduced into the alien bill , stock, that if they did so, they would do it at 
by the house of lords ; but the present measme their peril. 

had his entire concunence. | Mr.Brougham protested against the noble loul\> 

Mr. IFtjnn said, he had also objected to the ' doctrine of notices. What was the notice of the 
clause, not only because it was an encroach- j noble lord more than the notice of any other 
ment on the piivileges of the house of com- member in the house? It was true, that the retro- 
mons, but also because it was a measure of con- spective operation of the measure did not e\- 
fiscation repugnant to eveiy principle of law tend to a whole month, as foimerly, but only to 
and justice. To the picsent pioposition he had 48 hours; but the one was as dangetous in prin- 
no objection whatevci. If such powers existed ciple as the other. The noble lord had said, 
as those to which it referred, it was proper that that from the moment the attention of parlia- 
they should be suspended until parliament could me^ was called to a measuie, from that mo- 
^t leisure consider them. ment the rights of individuals might be affected 

Sir W. Burroughs said, he should not op- by the acts of the legislatuie. If that doctrine 
pose the present measure; he considered it rca- were sanctioned by the house, there would he 
sonablc and expedient. no security for property. If the rights of inili ■ 

Mr. Brougham expressed his approbation of 1 viduals were to be taken away, they ought, at 
the bill, lie begged, however, to suggest one ' least, to be taken away by a piospective opera- 
alteration which the noble lord would, he hoped, ] tion. 

agiee to. It was understood that the measure j Mr. Canning said, it was not contended by 
was to be strictly prospective. In order, then, j his noble friend that a notice of a motion should 
to make it clearly a prospective measure, he' be considered ns binding on the subjects of this 
thought that, instead of “ fiom and after the j country; but when the object of that motion 
passing of this act,” it would he advisable to [ was one lespecting which thcie was and could 
say, “ fiom and after! hursday,” or “ Ftiday.” j be no diffeience of opinion—no person could 
Tt should be recollected, that the place where [ conceive that the measuie respecting which 
the purchases of stock weic to be made was 4oo such notice was given would, not be adopted by 
miles from this metropolis. Suppose on Wed- 1 the house. Lot the individuals who might con- 
ncsilay morning next, an alien in Edinburgh, | sider they had suffered from the pi esent measure, 
who could not by possibility have heard what I come forward in the next session and state the 
weie the provisions of the bill, should purchase case to the house, and, after healing their state- 
stock. He would be a naturalized subject. Sup- ment, parliament would determine whether any 
pose he then purchased a landed estate—the compensation should be made for the injury done 
consequence of enacting that the operation of to them in carrying into effect a great national 
this bill should commence immediately after the object. 

passing of the act, would be, that, altnough the Lord Folkestone said, that the conduct of mi- 
bill did not profess to be retrospective, but only nistars exhibited on this occasion the same in- 
piospective, the alien would incur the forfeiture consistency which had marked it throughout 
of his land. If the alteration which he had the whole of the last and present sessions. One 
suggested were made, he should not object to ' of them had lately argued, that this niea.suie 
the suspension of the standing oidets, which! ought to have a iclrospcctivc cflcct, but now 
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they came down .inti pioposcd it without tluf I mijtot.sible that the Bank c ould resume 
which was said to ha essential to it. How could payments in specie on the expiration of the 
the house and the country confide in those who present act, unless some measure fot regulating 
committed such gross blunders and mistakes as *i' c coinage should be adopted at an early peiiod 
the gentlemen opposite had been compelled to I ^ ll ' next sessionf. 

acknowledge ? Aliens Avn Dem/ens Uii.L.l Mr. limpden. 


Cleneial Thornton slid, that if purchasing 
Bank of Scotland stock gave foieijners a light 
to sit in that house, he hoped th..t ministeis 
would make the measure so far u-tiospective as 
to deprive them of that right. 

The bill was then lead a second time, com¬ 
mitted, lepoi ted, lead a tlmd time, and passed*. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Ten day , June 9. 

Si a i it ok the CiTUtEVO.] The Kail of Lau- 
dii dale said,he thought it neccssai v at this peiiod 
ot the session to leimnd the noble louls opposite 
of the state of tile euilency. He h.ul al i early 
mote than once alluded to the injunous c mi se¬ 
quences of the dispaiity in die value of gold ,md 
silver established by the late coinage; and it 
now appeared, fiom the legulai publication of 
the pi ices, th.it at the piesenl juice of gold, 1 
jier cent, could he gained by the exchange of 
silver foi that metal. 'File gold coin u.is con¬ 
sequently diiven out of circulation, and it was 

* In H c (oiu-e of flic debates on this Milijeof, 
flic Ir! 1 1 f > e lias taken I lie liberty ot making a feiv 
nliseiN.itioiis on the light of ]>ioliilutmy l’ieigneis 
liom coining to, amt icmaimug in, tins country. If 
In 1 n;i"lit vc.it' ii«■ now to state the lesull of his io- 
se.uelus ami lelleetions on this iinpoitaut question, 
he would obsciie, that this right dee., not belong to 
the Lime, but, i- Unci Coke deelaies, (-ir note, jo 
17Kh) to the 1< gislature.—It lias been always eon- 
siih red, that one of the duel duties of humanity is, 
that rieiy eomiliy should atfoid an asylum to 
st r.njo t-i s who are diivcu by ' lolem e out of thin 
nun. In a former note (p. lR'IH), the l’di'ni lias 
• ited Incdnine law, and the practice o 1 ' Hems I\ . 
ot fiame. and of Queen Mi/aheth. ’1 he opinions 
of the ancients on this point aie eNlietinlv woitliy 
of eonsider.ition. Homer says, the Poor ami SMaejei 
ai<' the eaio of Jove; and again, the supplmit 
Stinnyer craves a hi other’s love. In I itu-iu file I'm 
S'//;m I amongst the crimes w hieh hunight Pc uiiho'i\ 
Mood upon the world, we find it nieiitioned, “ that 
they did not receive Stiangeis.” In Any (I. 41. e. 

‘ 1 4.) the decree of the //(/.erei.n, hy which thcyloi- 
bade the Aim edoin/vn to enter their t< intones, is 
ealled, net rnhda, vel'it den il:t> J.tns llumaii as it 
wire a detestable des"ilion of the law of Iminnn na- 
lnre. —At the same time it must he admitted, that 
Sliangeis aie hound to submit to the established go- 
lemmeiit, and, as (in>/i/n (lib. 2. e. ‘2. s. lit.) ami 
I'u/!i 'iihrf (lilt, ft. e. 9. s. 10.) obseive, they must 
heh. ■ tlx eh nth eli prude id « 
as to administer no occasion to fact ions and sedi¬ 
tions.—Now, in this eoimtiy, there are laws to pu¬ 
nish crimes committed by the subject, and the 
same laws will punish eilines committed by a stran¬ 
ger. Why, then, should not strangeis be sulleied 
to i nine to Hits rotmlty, and to i eside in il, under 


;ind othei menibeis, brought up this bill bom 
tiie Commons. 

I,oicl Sidmouth moved that the bill should lie 
read a fiiet lime.—The noble viscount stated, 
that the object ol the bill was, to prevent ,ui/ 
alien, under the Scotch act of l(>•)."> toi e.sta- 
Wishing the Bank ol Scotland, oi undei act, 
relative to other c.t: poi.ition.s, fiom becoming 
deni 'ens in vutue of such act-, »ue\ iouidy to the 
•2Jth of Match next. The lull would lueioly 
suspend the ojieiation of those statutes, and 
aftoul an ojipoitunity next session for the due 
consideiation of any ptoposilion fot the repeal 
of the Scotch act of l(><>5, and other acts of a 
i.innku natuie.—In order that the bill might pass 
thiough the subsequent stages, he moved the 
suspension of the Standing Ordeis, agteeably to 
the notice he had given. 

I,oid Holland said, bethought that the noble 
lord had raised the precedents for suspending 
the Standing Ordcts too far when lie applied 
them to the piesent measure. Shoilnessof time 
was not a sufficient leason for such a proceeding; 
it could be justilied only by some urgent neces¬ 
sity. (Here the noble fold desired the clerk to 

the rc-pon il ility of keeping tlio law.' It is said, 
tli,it the oniinaij mode uf p.ui rcdiiir- m sindi cases 
would lie too circuitous with t seer t to stiau- 
gi i's. Hut why t(, ? ^ientu dancer to be appre¬ 
hended fiom a stiangei than fiom a liatural-born 
subject ' Ailiilraiy power is liable to threat abuse, 
and is always to be smpeetid. Nor ought any man 
tube OlVended at the suspicion win. h it ercuti s. No 
mail can um.kit.ike to say that lie will not abuse it. 
- I oid lhgby, in his speech (Jan. 1!>, 1(140), on 
I lx; Hill foi preventing Ineonu irencc happening 
I>v the long mleimission of Paili.unents, said, “ It 
hath been .1 ill iuiii among tin. wisest legislatoi.s, 
th it wbos, unci means to settle good laws, must pm- 
ei eil in them with a sini'tci opinion of a : l mankind, 
am! suppose, tbat uhnsiu v ei is not wicked, it is tor 
waul only of the oj.pui tuiuty. It i< I hr! ojijxir/iaal / 
ol lict'o' dl , Holt see in it 1 1 tidie itii a /, if tie/ if /.r,v ■; 
to hi I //a/a.” 

j On the 17th of September, 1S1*’>, a geucinl 
meiling was lu l l ol tlu proptietois of the Hank, 
eoiitorinahlv to the provisions ot the eh.uter, foi the 
purpose of dcelaimg the halt-yearly dividend, and 
of traiisaelim; such business as might he depend¬ 
ing.— Mr. \imug observed, that lie was anxious to 
piess upon the attention of the l)iiectni>, in whose 
honour and humanity he placed the tidiest confi¬ 
dence, the piopriety of withdrawing fiom circula¬ 
tion the one and the two pound notes, with a view to 
the diminution of foiyi ly. The Covet nor (C. Dor- 
iien, ks(|.) lentarked, tli.it this was a subject for the 
consideration of the legislature, and must depend 
on the renewal or c.vpnalien of the Itestrietion act. 
At the same time he might, say, that if any objection 
existed against the icsiiniption of eash-jiayments, it 
was not amom; the Bank dm elois that such objec¬ 
tion m liquated ot was enteitanud. 
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read the Order, No. 24. in order to confirm 
his statement. This being done, he proceeded 
to comment on the bill.) Though he did not 
mean to oppose the measure itself, he could 
not help remarking on the extraordinary con¬ 
duct of ministers lespecting it. They had de¬ 
clared themselves totally ignorant of an impor¬ 
tant law, and had piesumed, that every indi¬ 
vidual in parliament had been equally ignorant 
of it. But if they shewed ignorance at the 
outset, they manifested still more in the progress 
of the measure. They began to apprehend, that 
there weie possibly other acts besides that which 
had at first alat med them, which it would be 
necessaiy for them to suspend. Those laws, 
however, they could not point out; but, without 
specifying them, it was proposed, contrary to 
every principle of legislation and justice, that 
they also should be taken away. Another in¬ 
stance of their ignorance was, the asseition, that 
under the Scotch act of parliament, any alien 
who purchased stock would thereby be enabled 
to sit in parliament, conti ary to the act by which 
foreigners were excluded. This was far from 
being the fact: for, by an act of parliament, not 
of that private and local description which this 
Scotch act had been described to be, but one of 
the most public and important nature—he meant 
the act of the 6th of Queen Anne, cap. 7,—it 
was provided, that evei y person disabled from 
sitting in the parliament of Ireland should be 
tendered incapable of sitting in the parliament 
of Gieat Britain. This he did not luge as an 
argument against the bill, but to shew their 
loidships how cautious they ought to be in 
adopting legislative proceedings, on the recom¬ 
mendation of ministers, who proved themselves 
so completely ignoi ant of every thing connected 
with the subject on which they proposed to le¬ 
gislate. What had occuircd on this occasion 
reminded him or the advice once given him by 
an eminent peison, a relative of his, whose me- 
moiy he regarded with affection and veneration. 
That person ohsei ved to him, equally wisely and 
tridy, that, “when politically in the duik, the 
best thing that could be done was to sMnil still.” 
Contrary to this prudent maxim, it was the piac- 
tice of ministers, whenevei they were in the 
dark, to run straight foiward, not caiing against 
what they might run their heads, oi whom they 
might oveituin. It was difficult to say what 
might be the consequences oi this blindly 
adopted measure. It might be a question, who- 
thci it would not take away the rights of English 
children born between this and the 25th of 
March, who would othejwi.se be natuiai bom 
.subjects, .,nd whether it did not take away the 
rights of the descendants of the princess Sophia 
oi Hanover. He did not say that it had those 
effects, and he thought it had not; hut still 
there appeared much doubt and obscurity on the 
face of the measure, and, if time were allowed, 
many errors in framing it might be corrected. 
It was now discovered that there weie certain 
laws in Ireland by which foreigners weie ad- 
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mitted to become denizens. There might be 
several other Scotch acts and English acts also 
to which the bill applied; but ministers re-' 
mained in total ignorance respecting all the acts 
which they proposed to repeal or suspend. 
But the flagrant injustice of the ictrospec- 
tive clause in the foimcr bill was what he had 
most objected to. That objection, he was glad 
to find, was now in a gie.it measure removed, 
though even as the bill now stood, it appeared 
to cast “ a longing lingering look behind” to¬ 
wards the old injustice. He could not see that 
persons who purchased stock for the express 
purpose of naturalization, under a law autho¬ 
rizing that object, weie less entitled to the rights 
so acquired, than those who had purchased it 
without that view, and found themselves acci¬ 
dentally natuialized. He, theiefoie, did not 
approve of the clause which fixed the com¬ 
mencement of the operation of the bill now, 
rather than at three or four days after it had 
passed. There was another objection which 
might be urged against this bill; but so little 
time was allowed for considering its bearing, 
that he could not ventuie to speak positively on 
the effect of any of its provisions. It might be 
a mere misapprehension in him, hut he con¬ 
ceived it probable, from the preamble of the bill, 
that it might trench on some of the prerogatives 
of the crown with respect to aliens. But no 
paitof the prerogative, their lordships knew, 
could be taken away without a recommendation 
from the crown. It would, howevei, complete 
the climax of ignorance on the paitof minis¬ 
ters, if, after proving themselves ignorant of the 
Scotch act of 1695, of the piactice of parlia¬ 
ment relative to amendments of several Irish 
and English acts, they should finally manifest 
their ignorance of the prerogatives of the ci own. 
He defied their lordships to see at present all 
the effects of this bill. He agreed, that it was 
pioper to do something in the state in which 
| the law stood, but he could not come to the 
conclusion that this was the measure which 
ought to be adopted. Their lordships had wit¬ 
nessed the lamentable ignoi ance of ministeis on 
this subject; and it must therefore be difficult 
for them to place reliance on persons who had, 
within a few days, so often changed (heir opi¬ 
nions on this subject. He, in general, disap¬ 
proved of the course of proceedings which had 
been adopted, but as the retiospective clause was 
removed from the bill he should not object to 
its passing. 

The Standing Ordeis were suspended, the bill 
read a second time, and the motion for com¬ 
mitting it negatived. It was then read a third 
time.—On the question that it do pass, 

Earl Grey said, he could not permit a pro¬ 
ceeding fraught with such dangerous conse¬ 
quences to take place, without entering his pro¬ 
test against its being made a piecedent. Minis¬ 
teis, lie was aware, had placed themselves m a 
situation of difficulty. He alluded to the gcncul 
belief of the speedy dissolution of paihament. 
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He was aware that, at such a time,- delay might 
he attended with much inconvenience, as the 
country was making preparations for the new 
elections: but, notwithstanding that inconve¬ 
nience, he should have been disposed rather to 
meet it, than to run the risk of establishing any 
picccdent of this kind. The Standing Orders 
ought only to be suspended on questions of 
gieat public importance, and not merely for the 
sake of expedition. The principle on which 
they weie to be suspended was, that the mea- 
suie was of such urgency that delay would be 
attended with injury to the public interest. Now, 
this could not be said to be the case with respect 
to the present bill; for no danger to the public 
could arise, whether it were passed this day, or 
a week hence. It could not be said to be a mea¬ 
sure ot such necessity as to require so extraor- 
dinaiy a departure from the usual course of their 
proceedings. Ministers had acted most impro¬ 
perly on this occasion, in not pioposing the 
measuie to parliament at a time when it might 
have received full consideration; and nothing 
could he more disgraceful than the ignorance 
which they had displayed throughout tne whole 
proceeding. They had now reached the last stage 
of the bill, when the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack had only to put the question that 
it do pass, and yet, those who had proposed the 
measure had not, and could not explain what 
acts of the legislature it repealed, and what 
light ol the subject it took away. When the 
foimer bill was before the house, the noble and 
learned lord ori the woolsack had proposed to 
woul the clause so as to do away all modes ot 
naturalization, except by act of paiIiamcnt. He 
had objected to this; and the noble and learned 
lord did him the honour to allow the full weight 
of his objection. He would now ask the noble 
lords, whethei they knew the extent and bearing 
of their own measuie ? Was there ever an in¬ 
stance in that house of a measure of such im¬ 
pel tance being brought forward, of the extent 
and beaiingot wl .ch the ministers who proposed 
it appealed to be ignorant, or, at least, would not 

* Tin- follow in,' cm ions Copy of a Licence to a 
Spy i- taken fiotn a book published in tile beginning 
of tin; last century, entitled Memoiis of John Kei, 
of Iveisland 

“ Annc R.—Wheieus we .lie fully sensible of the 
fidelity am! loyalty ot John Ker, of keisland, I'.sq. 
and o| the seivires be bath performed to us and our 
i;oieminent ; w( tbeiefoie giant him om rojal leave 
and license to keep company and to associate himself 
willi sneli as aie disaffected to us and onr ro\ em¬ 
inent, in such way or manner as be shall judge 
most for our seiviee. Given under our lloyal band, 
at our Castle of Windsor, the 7th of July, 17('7, ami 
of our reign the sixth year.” 

The policy of one of the best of the Roman cni- 
pcims appeals to have been of a very ddlrient 11 a- 
tme. Mr. (afterwaids laird Cbaneelloi) Sonicis, in 
lii.s liaet, entitled “ Seemity of r.nglislitnen’s laves,” 
&.e. says, “ Tiajau was an e.xeellent prince, endowed 
with all heroic,d vntues, yet the most eloquent wri¬ 
ters, and Ills lust fiieuih, lolind nothin'; molt tube 
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explain them ? He remembered, on the occasion 
of a bill being brought some years ago from the 
other house of parliament, the object of which 
bill had his concurrence, as it was to relieve 
persons who differed from the doctrine of the 
church of England from certain severe penalties, 
that the noble and learned lord on the woolsack, 
and another noble and It. rned lord, objected to 
its repealing all penalties under acts of parlia¬ 
ment which were not specified. Now, this 
was precisely the objection which he made to 
the present bill. It was for the house to deter¬ 
mine whether they would now establish a pre¬ 
cedent for thus rashly repealing acts of parlia¬ 
ment. The rights of foreign seamen serving in 
the navy, of foreign protestants settled in the 
colonies, and of foreign protestants serving in 
troops in the colonies, were, according to the 
bill, saved ; but were these the only rights that 
might be affected ? There were several acts of 
parliament inviting foreigners to settle in Ireland, 
with a view to the political interests of that coun¬ 
try. Were their lordships certain that those 
acts could be repealed without a breach of faith? 
It was provided in some of them, that they 
should take effect under the licence of the Lora 
Lieutenant, but those acts were not saved by 
any exception in this bill. It was a serious con¬ 
sideration, that the persons whose rights were 
suspended, might, before the 25th of March, 
be sent out of the country on the information of 
some of those miscreants whom ministers en¬ 
couraged and associated with—a practice, he 
thought, no less disgraceful, than it was uncon¬ 
stitutional*.—They might thus he placed in a 
situation never to be able to prosecute their 
rights. This was a case in which the whole¬ 
some rules framed for the secutity of the rights 
of individuals and the public interest had been 
set aside; and, therefore, to satisfy his con¬ 
science, he could not permit the bill to pass 
without expressing his disapprobation of the 
rashness with winch it was framed, and pro¬ 
testing against the course by which it was passed 
becoming a precedent. 

piaiscd in lus government, than that in It is time, nil 
men might think what they pleased, and eveiy man 
spiak wluit In; thought, and lie had no better way of 
distinguishing himself tioin his wicked predecessors, 
than i>y hanging up the Spies and liilmmeib whoul 
they had employ'd lot the discovery of entiles.” 

Air. \Ydbeiforce says, that “ any country must 
sutler ten times mure by the employment, than by 
the want of Spies. Ry the use of such instruments, 
government may he able to detect some treasons 
which would otherwise escape punishment; but that 
advantage is much moic than cmintcibalanced by 
the evils that ensue.— !.et the practice not he de¬ 
fended on the ground that it is ue.eessarv for the pre¬ 
servation of the public peace. No! no! the British 
empire docs not stand m need of such assistance to 
maintain its security ; it disclaims all connexion with 
such allies. Our libeities, our lights, and our tran¬ 
quillity, stand on the principles of law and ttoe consti¬ 
tution, and despise the aid or the countenance of such 
hast assoc.ales.” (See pages —.737.) 
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The Earl of Liverpool said, there were nume¬ 
rous instances in which the Standing Orders had 
been suspended, merely for the sake of expedi¬ 
tion, without any reference to the importance of 
the measure. The Standing Ordei s, however, 
could not be suspended without a day’s previous 
notice, and in this their lordships had a suffi¬ 
cient security against surprise. When it was 
agreed that the Orders should not be suspended 
without a day’s notice, their lordships expressed 
an opinion that they might be suspended at any 
time, without reference to the importance of the 
measure. But he was not disposed to rest the 
question on this ground only. Independently 
of any expectation of a dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment, if it could have been calculated that the 
house might sit a month on this bill, it would, 
in that case, have been necessary either to sus¬ 
pend the Standing Orders, and pass the bill with 
the same rapidity as now, or to give it a retro¬ 
spective effect. If it should have been neglected 
to do one or other of these things, there would 
soon have been no alien in the country to be af¬ 
fected by the bill. They would all have been 
naturalized under the act relative to the Scotch 
bank. He, therefore, maintained, that if there 
ever was a case of necessity, though he did not 
agree that necessity must always be made out in 
order to warrant the suspension of the Standing 
Orders, this was one. As to the objection, that 
the acts affected by the bill were not specified, 
that would be very worthy of consideration, if 
there were time for inquiry. It was, however, 
agreed on all hands, that the mode of naturaliza¬ 
tion taken away by the bill ought not to exist, 
and yet, it was not repealed, but only suspended. 
The noble lord had asked what rights the mea¬ 
sure took away; in fact it affected none. It 
only suspended for a time the capacity of ac¬ 
quiring rights. Their lordships would agree 
with him, that it was not fit persons should ac¬ 
quire the rights of naturalization, except in a 
regular and definite manner ; and, to prevent the 
infringement of that principle, was the sole ob¬ 
ject of this measure. 

Eail Spencer said, he must join with his noble 
friend in protesting against this unjustifiable 
measure. lie complained of the manner in 
which it had been introduced, by a clause tacked 
to the end of a bill, and huined through the 
house without any previous discussion whatever. 
When he saw all the errors that had been com¬ 
mitted through excessive haste, when he saw 
the present bill proposed in so precipitate a 
manner, he thought it constituted a precedent 
that ought on no account to be established. If 
it had been retrospective, it would have been 
still more objectionable; and he still thought, 
that no evil whatever could arise from its post¬ 
ponement, even under the present qualified 
form. 

Lord Holland, alluding to the plea of neces¬ 
sity that had been so strongly insisted on by the 
noble earl (Liverpool), advised him to be a little 
more chary in the use of it, and to leaerve it, 
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like Goliah’s sword, only to be brought fbiwairf 
on urgent occasions. It was but three or four 
days ago that the noble eail had maintained with 
the utmost pertinacity, that it was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for the safety of England, and the peace 
of Europe, that the bill should have a retrospec¬ 
tive effect. Since that period, howevci, the 
noble lord had been able to lay his head on his 
pillow, without suffering much from fear of the 
terrible effects that must follow if the retrospec¬ 
tive operation of the bill should be entirely done 
away. He, therefore, could put very little trust 
in the soundness or sincerity of any arguments 
which the noble earl might adduce on the score 
of necessity. As to the argument which the noble 
eail had urged from the immediate expectation 
of a dissolution, he remembered that, some 
years since, a dissolution had been hurried to 
save the establishment from the danger of an 
act that was impending; and yet, that vei v act, 
which was thought so dangerous in laos, was 
passed sub silentio some years afterwards, lie 
thought, therefore, that the noble lord’s ideas, 
of necessity might vary again in the course 
of four or five days, and that, by that time, he 
might feci no apprehension though It), 01 go, or 
8!) aliens more should become naturalized by 
buying a share in the Bank of Scotland. Upon 
the whole, he thought the present proceeding 
one that covered with shame the ministers of the 
country, both from their ignorance of the laws 
and their contempt of the rights of the nation. 

The bill was then passed. 

Protest against suspending the Stynd- 
ing Orders.] The following Protest was enter¬ 
ed on the Journals. 

“ Dissentient, 

“ Because to suspend the Standing Orders of 
this House is, at all times, a proceeding liable to 
grave objections, and only to be justified by 
some urgent necessity ; but, to suspend them for 
the purpose of hurrying through all its stages, 
in one day, a bill, wnich must have the effect of 
suspending various acts of parliament, which 
have not been named, and which the House has 
not had an opportunity of considering, seems to 
us to defeat the purposes for winch they weie 
devised, and to set at naught the reasons upon 
which they are founded.” 

(Signed) Grey. Spencer. 

Vassal Holland- Monteokt. 

Lauderdale. ' Rosslyn. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday , June 9. 

The House met, and Fortymembeis not being 
present at four o’clock, Mr. Speaker adjout ued 
the House. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, June 10. 

Mr. Speaker’s Speech to the Prime 
Regent.] This day being appointed for clos¬ 
ing the session, the Prince Regent came dowrv 
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to the house, at two o’clock, with tile usual Highness the Prince Regent then delivered from 
state, and took his seat upon the throne. Sir the Throne the following Speech:—• 

Thomas Tyrwhitt, the Gentleman Usher of the “ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Black Rod, was sent to command the attendance “ It is with deep regret that I am again under 
of the House of Commons. the necessity of announcing to you, that no 

Shoi tly afterwards, Mr. Speaker, accompanied alteration has occurred in the state of his 
hy a great number of members, came to the Majesty’s lamented indisposition, 
bar. Mr. Speaker then delivered the following “ I continue to receive front foreign power* 
Speech the strongest assurances of their friendly dispo- 

“ May it please your Royal Highness, sition towards this country, and of their desire 
“ We, his Majesty’s faithful Commons of the to maintain the general tranquillity. 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, “ I am fully sensible of the attention which 
attend your Royal Highness with our last bill of you have paid to the many important objects 
supply. which have been brought before you. 

“ In obedience, Sir, to your Royal Highness’s “ l derive peculiar satisfaction from the mea- 
i ecommendation, we have not failed to apply our sure which you have adopted, in pursuance of 
anxious and continued attention to the state of my recommendation, for augmenting the num- 
the public income and expenditure,—and heavy, ber of places of public worship belonging to 
as unquestionably the weight and pressure still the established church ; and I confidently trust, 
remain upon our finances, we have the satisfac- that this measure will be productive of the most 
tion to observe that the levenue, in its most im- beneficial effects on the religion and moral habits 
porcant branches, is gradually and progressively of the people. 

.improving. “ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ Among the various duties, Sir, in which we “ I thank you for the Supplies which you 
have been engaged, there is none, perhaps, that have granted to me for the service of the present 
could have devolved upon us, more interesting year; and I highly approve of the steps you 
in itself, or more in unison, we are persuaded, nave taken with a view to the reduction of the 
with the sincere and unfeigned sentiments of all unfunded debt. 

classes of his Majesty’s subjects, tfian the duty “ I am happy to be able to inform you, that 
of adopting the necessary measures for the ful- the revenue is in a course of continued improve- 
foment of those engagements which your Royal ment. 

Highness was graciously pleased to communi- “ Mv Lords and Gentlemen, 
cate to us, as liaving been concluded with the “ On closing this session, I think it proper to 
courts of Spain and Portugal, on the subject of inform you, that it is my intention forthwith to 
the Slave Trade. dissolve the present, and to give directions for 

“Nor, Sir, have we been less attentive to calling a new parliament. In making this com- 
unother object of great public importance, ear- inunication, I cannot refrain from adverting to 
nosdy recommended by your Royal Highness the important change which has occurred in the 
to our early and particular consideration—the situation of this country, and of Europe, since 
deficiency which has so long existed in the num- I first met you in this place, 
bu of places of public worship belonging to the “ At that period, the dominion of the com- 
tstablished church. To the remedy of this dc- mon enemy had been so widely extended over 
ficicncy, we have most readily afforded a large the Continent, that resistance to his power was 
and liberal assistance, well convinced, that the by many deemed to be hopeless; and in the ex- 
fiist and dearest interests of this country—its tremities of Europe alone was such resistance 
ti uesi happiness—its soundest prosperity—its effectually maintained. 

.surest independence—its proudest and most “ By the unexampled exertions which you 
substantial national glory, are all involved and enabled me to make, in aid of countries nobly 
blended intimately and inseparably in the religi- contending for independence, and by the spirit 
ous and moral habits of its people. which was kindled in so many nations, the Con- 

“ The bill, Sir, which it is now my duty tinent was at length delivered from the most 
humbly to present to’ your Royal Highness, is galling and oppressive tyranny under which it 
entitled had ever laboured; and I had the happiness, 

« An Act for applying ceitain monies therein by the blessing of Divine Providence, to termi- 
‘ mentioned for the service of the year one nate, in conjunction with his Majesty’s Allies, 
‘ thousand eight hundred and eighteen.’ the most eventf ul and sanguinary contest in 
“ To which, with all humility, wc pray his which Europe had for centuries been engaged, 
Majesty’s Royal Assent.” with unparalleled success and glory. 

On the conclusion of this speech the Lord “ The prosecution of such a contest for so 
Chancellor received the Bill from Mr. Sneaker, many years, and more particularly the efforts 
which, with the Aliens Regulation bill* the which marked the close of it, have been follow- 
Aliens and Denizens bill, the Election of Coron- ed within our own country, as well as through- 
ers bill, and the Education of the Poor bill, re- out the rest of Europe, by considerable internal 
ceivcd the Royal Assent. difficulties and distress. But, deeply as I felt 

The Prince Regent's Speech.] His Royal for the immediate pressure upon his Majesty’s 
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people, I nevertheless looked forward without 
Dismay, having always the fullest confidence in 
the solidity of the resources of the British em- 

} >ine, and in the relief which might be expected 
rom a continuance of peace, and from the 
patience, public spirit, and energy of the nation. 

“ These expectations have not been disap¬ 
pointed. 

“ The improvement in the internal circum¬ 
stances of the country is happily manifest, and 
promises to be steadily progressive; and I feel 
a perfect assurance that the continued loyalty 
and exertions of all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects will confirm these growing indications 
of national prosperity, by promoting obedience 
to the laws and attachment to the constitution, 
from which all our blessings have been derived.” 

. Then the Lord Chancellor, by the command 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, said— 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ It is the will and pleasure of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, that this par¬ 
liament be now dissolved ; and this parliament 
is dissolved accordingly.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, June 10. 

Finance.] General Thornton , seeing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his place, rose 
and said, he was desirous of acquiring some in¬ 
formation with regard to the five and four per 
cent, annuities.—He had understood the right 
lion, gentleman to have said, on moving for 
leave to bring in a bill to establish the new 
per cent, annuities, that such a measure would, 
amongst other advantages, facilitate the redemp¬ 
tion of the 5 and 4 per cents. He was not aware, 
however, that, by that or any former act, the 
right hon. gentleman had the power of paying 
them off during the recess. From the flourish¬ 
ing state of our finances, he did not think it 
improbable that the funds might rise so consi¬ 
derably before the next session of parliament as 
to render it expedient to pay off those annuities; 
and it would be much to be lamented if such a 
favourable opportunity should be lost, in conse¬ 
quence of no authority having been given by a 
legislative measure before parliament should 
separate. It was ceitainly of importance that 
no delay should take place if a saving of between 
two ana three millions annually could be effect¬ 
ed, while, at the same time, faith would be pie- 
served with the public creditor. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he con¬ 
ceived that whenever such a measure should be¬ 
come expedient, the preservation of faith with 
the public cieditor would require arrangements 
to be made which must receive the sanction of 
the legislature; anti, therefore, it could nor. be 
carried jnto effect until parliament should again 
meet, lie did not think that an act could have 
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been passed with propriety in the present ses¬ 
sion, in anticipation of the occurrence of a 
favourable opportunity of paying off the 5 and 
4 per cent, annuities. 

Slave Tkade.] Mr. Wilberforce obsci ved, 
that he had received information, on which he 
could depend, that the slave trade was openly 
cari ying on, to a great extent, in the French 
colonies on the Noith West coast of Africa, and 
that this inhuman practice was accompanied by 
ciicumstances of peculiar atiocity, murders hav¬ 
ing been committed by wholesale in its prosecu¬ 
tion. As it was extremely desirable to prevent 
the possibility of any effectual revival of this 
detestable traffic, and, as one gieat means of do¬ 
ing so would be to ascertain, as far as it was 
practicable, the real facts of the case, he should 
move, “ That an humble address be presented 
to his Royal Highness the Piince Regent, pray¬ 
ing that he would be graciously pleased to order 
that there be laid before this House a copy of 
any communication regarding the renewal of 
the slave trade on the Noith West coast of 
Africa.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was not at all sui- 
piised at the vigilance of his hon. friend on 
this interesting subject. He could assuic him, 
that eveiy disposition was manifested by the 
French government to put an end to the slave 
trade; but he must be awaie how diilicult 
it was to cause a trade of that kind suddenly 
and entirely to cease in any colony, more espe¬ 
cially when that colony had but recently passed 
into the possession of the power by which it 
was held. It must be highly satisfactory to his 
hon. friend, and all the advocates of humanity, 
to reflect, that, in the late session of the Fiencli 
Chambers, the law for the abolition of the slave 
trade passed the chamber of deputies, and that 
of peers, by very large majorities, consisting, 
he believed, of nine-tenths of the nicmbcis of 
both ; and this was the moie gratifying, as his 
hon. friend must be well aware, from his expe¬ 
rience in the country, how difficult it was, in 
cases where the pioperty of individuals was 
implicated to a gieat extent, to entry into effect 
measuies by whit h that pioperty was diminished 
in value. Although he was apprehensive, with 
his hon. fiiend, that consideiable mischief hail 
occurred in the quai ter alluded to, yet it was by 
no means to the extent lepoued. With lespect 
to his hon. friend’s motion, as‘the inhumation 
he wished foi was not in such a shape as would 
allow of its being pioduced, and as Ins hon. 
fiiend had, by calling the attention of the house 
to the subject, eflected in some mcusuic tlu: 
object he had in view, lie was desnous that the 
motion should be withdiawn. 

Mr. Wilberforce assented to this suggestion, 
at the same time obseiving, that he hoped ilu- 
British government would perscveie in ilieii el- 
fbits,and that they would soon be cj owned with 
success. 

Lord Castlerea&h begged to add one tiicum- 
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stance in corroboration of what he had stated 
with regard to the disposition of the French 
government. It was known to his hon. friend 
that the governor of the Island of Bourbon had 
been recalled by the French government, on 
account of his conduct on uie slave-trade. 
Another governor of a French colony had ic- 
cently experienced the same treatment, under 
similar circumstances *. His hon. friend and 
the country might be assured, that no exertions 
should be wanting on the part of his Majesty’s 
ministers, to effect the complete abolition of tliis 
detestable traffic. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Soon after two o’clock, the Usher of the Black 
Rod required the attendance of the House in the 
House of Lords. Mr. Speaker and the members 
present accordingly attended.—(See the Lords.) 

When the members returned to their House 
after the dissolution, divested of their legislative 
character, Mr. Manners Sutton, the late Speaker, 
offered to read the Prince Regent’s speech, at the 
table, as is usual after a prorogation. 

Mr. Tierney objected to any such proceeding, 
a* implying some approbation of this mode of 
dissolution, which he considered as an insult to 

* In addition to these facts, see what is stated in i 
the note, page 11 jo. 

t Some gentlemen thought, that the dissolution 
of Parliament by the Piince Regent in person was 
ungracious, and that it was intended as a mark of 
dissatisfaction. It certainly appears that, in for¬ 
mer times, a dissolution in person was considered 
an offensive act in the Sovereign. On the 10th of 
March, 1628, the day to which both Houses were 
adjourned, King Charles I. came to the House of 
Lords, and, without sending for the Commons, spoke 
as follows : “ My Lords—I never came here upon 
so unpleasant an occasion, it being the dissolution of 
a Parliament ; therefore men may have some cause 
to wonder why I should rather not choose to do this 
by commission; it being rather a general maxim with 
Kings to leave harsh commands to their Ministers, 
Ihemseives only executing pleasing things.” And 
then, after some farther woids, directed the lord 
keeper to dissolve the parliament. Thcentiy, on 
the Lords’ Journal is— Ipse D0M/NU8 HEX hoc 

prtriens Parltamenlum dissolvit. -On the 28th of 

March, 1681, King Charles II. suddenly dissolved 
the Parliament then sitting at Oxfoid. His speech 
was as follows : “ My Lords and Gentlemen—That 
all the world may see to what a point w'e are come, 
that we are not like to Iravp a good end, when the 
divisions at the beginning are such: therefore, my 
Lord Chancellor, do as I have commanded you.” 
Then the Lord Chancellor said, “ My Lords and 
Gentlemen, his Majesty has commanded me to say, 
That it is his loyal pleasure and will, that this par¬ 
liament be dissolved ; and this parliament is dissolv¬ 
ed.”—Bishop Unmet (Hist, of Own Times, V. 1. p. 
499.) gives the following account of this dissolution. 

“ By the steps which the Commons had taken, the 
King saw what might be expected from them; so, 
very suddenly, and not very decently, he came to 
the House of Lords, the crown being carried between 
his feet, in a sedan: and he put on his robes in haste, 
without any previous notice, and called up the Com- 


lYtssolution of Parliament. [&1Q& 

Parliament.—Mr. M. Sutton observed, that he 
'had consulted Mr. Hatsell that morning on a 
case where there was no precedent, there having 
been no such dissolution since that of the Ox¬ 
ford Parliament, in the reign of Charles ll.(ame 
1681.) The difficulty did notdepend on the mem¬ 
bers present being no longer a House of Parlia¬ 
ment. That circumstance equally existed in 
the case of a prorogation. But the peculiar 
difficulty of this case consisted in his being no 
longer a Speaker.—Lord Castlereagk said, tha't 
the gentlemen present might incur a praemunire, 
if they appeared to deliberate as a House of 
Commons.—It was remarked that there could 
be no harm in a conversation between Mr. M. 
Sutton and his friends round the table.—The 
Speech was not read, and the gentlemen separat¬ 
ed f. 


In the course of the afternoon, Proclamations 
were issued for calling a New Parliament, and 
for electing and summoning the Sixteen Peers 
of Scotland.—The writs were returnable on 
Tuesday, the 4th day of August, on which day 

mons, and dissolved the Pailiament; and went with 
such haste to Windsor, that it looked as if he was 
afraid of the crowds that this meeting had brought 
to Oxford.” 

In these two instances, the dissolution in person 
was thought indecent and offensive. It is true that 
the Parliament of 1660—the Convention Parlia¬ 
ment, which restored King Charles II—was dissolved 
by the King in person, but then, his Majesty had 
sent a message to the House of Lords some days be¬ 
fore, to signify his intention, which message was 
communicated by them to the Commons, and a con¬ 
ference was holden upon it. The message was as 
follows:—“ His Majesty hath expected, ever since 
Thursday morning, to be informed, that his two 
houses of parliament had been ready to present such 
Bills to him as they had prepared for his royal assent, 
and hath continued ever since in the same expecta¬ 
tion, and hoped that he might, this day, have finish¬ 
ed the work, and dissolved them accoiding to his 
signification; but, being informed that there are yet 
depending in both houses some few Bills of great 
importance to his and the public service, which are 
not yet ready to be presented to him ; and being 
desirous to part with his two houses of parliament, 
who have deserved so well of him, in such a manner, 
that they may not be obliged to use more expedi¬ 
tion, in the despatch, than is agreeable to the affairs 
which are to be despatched, his Majesty is graciously 
pleased to declare, That he will be ready to pass 
such Bills as are necessary, in point of time, to be 
passed, on Monday morning; and then, that the 
houses adjourn till Thursday, so that they may have 
that day and Friday to put an end to those most 
public Bills which are not yet finished; and his 
Majesty will on the next day, being Saturday the 
29th of this month, be present with them, and dis¬ 
solve the parliament; and his Majesty desires both 
houses, against that time, to lay aside all business of 
private concernment to finish all public Billf.” 

Since the Revolution, Parliament has been always 
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they were returned accordingly, and the Parlia¬ 
ment was then prorogued to the 2 nd day of 
October. On that day, it was prorogued to 
the 12th day of November. It was then again 
prorogued to the 29th day of December. On 
the 17th day of November her Majesty ex- 

dissolved by Proclamation, after having been first 
pioiogued. The dissolution, then-foie, b\ tliePiince 
Regent in person wa» an unusual piucreiling ; but i 


Dissolution of Parliament. [21 OH 

pired, and, in conscqnence of the provisions of 
the Act, passed in the last Session, to alter and 
amend the Regency Act, a Proclamation was 
issued on the 19th of November, for the meet¬ 
ing of Parliament on the 14th day of Januaiy, 
1819, for the despatch of business. 

it doc- not appear, from auv thing that was -aid oi 
done, that it was meant to be oflensne. It was 
adopted meiely I'm the sake of despateh. 


A PPKXDIX 



Abstract of the Return made by the Secretary of State, on the 5th of March, ISIS, to the House of Commons, of the Names, Ac. 
ot all Persons arrested, in England, on Charges of High Treason, and Suspicion of Treason, in the year 1817. 
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in consequence, found tlfcm Not Guilty. The counsel for the remaining Prisoners then proposed to the Attorney-General, that they should withdraw their plea of Not 
Guilty, if mercy should be extended to them. This proposition was acceded to. Judgment of death was then passed on the whole of the Prisoners.—On the 7th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1817, Brandreth, Turner, and Ludlarn, were executed at Derby. The other Prisoners were afterwards either transported, or pardoned. 
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No. IV. Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Creat Britain, in the Years ending; 5th 
January 1817, and 5th January 1818, distinguishing the Quarters;—and also, theTotalPro- 
duce of the Consolidated Funa, the Annual Duties, and the War Taxes. 


YEAR 

QUARTERS ending _ ending 



April 5, 
1816. 

July 5, 
1816. 

Oct. 10, 
1816. 

Jan. 5, 
1817. 

Jan. 5, 
1817. 

Customs.. 

Excise . • . . . . . 

Stamps. 

Post Office. 

Assessed Taxes. 

Land Taxes . 

Miscellaneous. 

Unappiopriatcd War Duties . 
Unappropriated Property Tax 

1,394,639 

4,325,528 

1,520,536 

378,000 

726,909 

133,227 

72,712 

767,846 

4,124,975 

1,500,414 

353,000 

2,207,659 

426,503 

70,554 

1,499,288 
4,937,055 
1,487,4-17 
So 5,000 
714,270 
180,067 
41,848 

1,317,381 

4,484,440 

1,461,324 

330,000 

2,134,484 

388,132 

56,085 

374,006 

4,979,154 

17,871,998 

5,969,721 

1,426,000 

5,783,322 

1427,929 

241,199 

374,006 

Total Consolidated Fund . . 

8,551,551 

9,150,951 

9,224,975 

10,545,832 

37,773,329 

Annual Duties to payoff Bills: 

Customs. 

Excise. 

Pensions, Arc. 

39,143 

7,654 

521,691 

90,732 

958,540 

98,611 

870,827 

5.37,097 

4,016 

2,39.3,201 

534,124 

4,016 

Total Annual Duties . . . 

■16,797 

615,123 

1,057,101 

1,211,910 

2,931,341 

Permanent and Annual Duties 

8,598,843 

10,066,57J 

10,282,156 

11,757,792 

40,704,670 

WAR TAXES. 

Customs. 

Excise. 

Propci ty (Appropirated) . . 

j 17,059 
t ,067,266 
4,861,027 

190,151 
1,351,616 
2,071,770 

31 

1,259,535 

2,900,576 

525 

780,659 

1,292,205 

1,008,366 

4,162,074 
11,185,584 

Total War Taxes. 

6,4 la,952 

3,916,543 

4,220,140 

2,073,389 

16,656,021 

Total Net Revenue .... 

1.1,01 1,800 

13,982,917 

14.502,296 

13,851,181 

57,360,694 



QUARTERS ending 


YEAR 

ending 

A pi d 5, 
1817. 

July >, 
1817. 

Oct. 10, 
1817. 

Jan. 5, 
1818. 

Jan. 5, 
1818. 

Customs. 

Excise. 

Stamps. 

Post Office. 

Assessed Taxes. 

Land Taxes . 

Miscellaneous. 

Unappropriated War Duties . 
Unappropriated Property Tax 

1,719,31 1 
3,819,211 
1,492,611 
342,000 
lii>8,10 t 

15 1,550 
98,595 
30,225 
995,195 

831,355 

3,831,860 

1,589,015 

523,000 

2,216,806 

461,001 

02,100 

20,031 

1,880,180 

4,025,209 

1,688,60.3 

354,000 

782,002 

190,502 

76,799 

12,124 

2,453,6‘'8 
4,695,074 
1,566,532 
319,000 
2,260,017 
.353,604 
255,318 
6,200 

6,889,975 

16,370,851 

6,337,421 

1,358,000 

6,127,529 

1,163,320 

492,072 

68,580 

99.3,493 

Total Consolidated Fund . . 

9,518,103 

9,339,489 

9,010,079 

11,914,373 

39,782,044 

Annual Duties to pay off Bills : 

Customs. 

Excise. 

Pensions, &c. 

192,482 
13,27 9 

877,760 

83,727 

1,2 tl,770 
124,681. 

558,993 

36,441 

2,871,505 

258,1.31 

Total Annual Duties . . . 

206,261 

961,487 

1,366,454 

595,434 

3,129,636 

Permanentand Annual Duties 

9,724,364 

10.300,976 

10,376,553 

12,509,807 

42,911,680 

WAR TAXES. 

Customs. 

Excise. 

Property (Appropriated) . . 

809,565 

779,647 

472,338 


768,157 
389,048 

3,097,312 

1,268,458 

Total War Taxes. 

809,r 65 

1,251,985 

1,147,015 

1,157,205" 

4,365,770 

Total Net Revenue x . . . 10,5.33,' 20 

11,552,961 

11,523,548 

13,667,012 

47,277,450 
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1 he Irish and Portuguese Payments, for the Interest on their respective Debts payable in England, are 
excluded from this Statement; and the War Taxe, appropriated to the Interest of Loans charged on them, 
are not included in the Consolidated Fund, but under the head of War Taxes, to the Quavter ended 5th 
July 1816, inclusive, from which period certain War Duties of Customs being made perpetual by Act 56 
Geo. III., cap. 29, are included under the head of Consolidated Customs. 

TYeasury Chambers, 7th May 1818. & R. LUSHINGTON. 


No. V. An Account of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Ireland, as paid into 
the Exchequer, in the Year ended the 5th day of January 1818 (in Irish 
Currency). 


Customs... 

Excise and Assessed Taxes 

Stamps .. 

Post Office. 

Miscellaneous. 


£■ s. d, 

1,607,455 11 7} 

2,308,203 II 3;J 
563,621 11 3J 
62,000 — — 
212,396 14 2f 


£4,753,677 8 5f 


British 


£4,388,010 - 


Irish Revenue Dcpai tment, i 
Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, J 
7th May 1818. ) 


S. R. LUSHINGTON. 


No. VII. (See No. VI. over.) An Account of the Net Produce of the Revenue of 
Ireland, as paid into the Exchequer, in the Year ended the 5th day of April, 
1818 (in Irish Currency). 


£. 

Customs . 1,582,406 

Excise and Assessed Taxes . 2,398,239 

Stamps. 553,79? 

Post Office.. 52,000 

Miscellaneous .. 228,728 


£4,815,165 


Ihiusli 


,£4,444,768 


Irish Revenue Depat tment. 
Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, 
7th May 1818. 


S. K. LUSHINGTON. 
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No. VI. Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years ending 5th 
April 1817 and 5 th April 1818 ; distinguishing the Quarters; and also, the Total Produce 
of the Consolidated Fund, the Annual Duties, and the War Taxes. 


QUARTERS ending 

YEAR 

ending 

July 5, 
1816. 

Oct. 10, 
1816. 

JilDa 

1817. 

April 5, 
1817. 

April 5, 
1817. 

Customs. 767,046 

Excise. 4,124,975 

Stumps. 1,500,411 

Post Office. 353,000 

Assessed Taxes. 2,207,659 

Land Taxes. 426,503 

Miscellaneous.. 7©,554 

Unappropriated War Duties. 

Unappropriated Property Tax .... 

1,499,288 

4,937,055 

1,487,447 

365,000 

714,270 

180,067 

41,848 

1,517,381 

4,484,440 

1,461,324 

330,000 

2,134,484 

388,132 

56,085 

374,006 

1,719,314 
3,819,211 
1,492,611 
342,000 
868,104 
154,550 
98,595 
. 30,225 
993,493 

5,303,829 

17,365,681 

5,941,796 

1,390,000 

5,924,517 

1,149,252 

267,082 

30,225 

1,367,499 

Total Consolidated Fund . . 9,450,951 

9,224,975 

10,545,852 

9,518,103 

38,739,881 

Annual Duties to pay off Bills: 

Customs. 524,691 

Excise.90,732 

Pensions, &c . 

958,540 

98,641 

870,827 

337,097 

4,016 

192,982 

13,279 

2,547,040 

539,749 

4,016 

Total Annual Duties . . . 615,423 

1,057,181 

1,211,940 

206,261 

3,090,805 

Permanent and Annual Duties 10,066,374 

10,282,156 

11,757,792 

9,7 24,.'164 

41,830,686 

490,707 

4,204,373 

6,324,557 

WAR TAXES. 

Customs. 490,151 

Excise. 1,354,616 

Property (Appropriated) . . 2,071,776 

31 

1,259,533 
2,960 r 57G 

525 

780,659 

1,292,205 

809,565 

Total War Taxes .... 3,916,543 

4,220,140 

2,073,389 

809,565 

11,019,637 

52,850,323 

Total Net Revenue .... 13,982,917 

14,502,296 

13.831,181 

10,533,929 

QUARTERS ending 

YEAR 
ending 
April 5, 
1818. 

7,162,379 

16,799,725 

6,433,569 

1,332,000 

6,176,839 

1,187,065 

467,547 

39,068 

39,598,192 

2,690,469 

251,372 

July 5, 
1817. 

Oct. 10, 
1817. 

Jan. 5, 
1818. 

April 5, 
1818. 

Customs. 831,853 

Excise.. 3,831,360 

Stamps. 1,589,615 

Post Office. 323,000 

Assessed Taxes. 2 , 216,800 

Laud Taxes. 464,664 

Miscellaneous. 62,160 | 

Unappropriated War Duties . 20,( 31 j 

Unappropriated Property Tax . . . 

1,880,180 

4,025,209 

1,688,663 

354,000 

782,602 

190,502 

76,799 

12,124 

2,458,628 

4,695,074 

1,566,532 

319,000 

2,260,017 

333,604 

255,318 

6,200 

1,991,718 

4,248,082 

1,588,759 

336,000 

917,414 

178,295 

73,270 

713 

Total Consolidated Fund . . 9,339,189 

9,010,079 

11,914,373 

9,334,251. 

Annual Duties to pay off Bills: 

Customs. 877,760 

Excise. 83,727 

Pensions, &c. * . 

1,241,770 
124,684 

558,993 

36,441 

11,946 

6,520 

Total Annual Duties . . . 961,487 

1,366,454 

595,434 

18,466 

2,941,841 

42,540,03S 

Permanent and Annual Duties 10,300,976 

10,376,533 

12,509,807 

9,352,717 

WAR TAXES. 

Customs.. 

Excise. 779,647 

Property (Appropriated) . . 472,338 

739,943 

407,072 

768,157 

389,048 

897,203 

254,190 

3,184,950 

1,522,648 

4,707,598 

Total War Taxes.l ,251,985 £ 

1,147,015 

1,157,205 

1,151,393 


Total Net Revenue . , . . 11,552,961 « 11,523,548 3,667,012 10,504,110 47,247,631 
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The hish and Portuguese Payments, for the Interest on their respective Debts payable in England are 
excluded from this Statement ; and the War Taxes appropriated to the Interest of Loans charged on them 
are not included in the Consolidated Fund, but under the head of War Taxes, to the Quarter ending 5th. 
July, 1816, inclusive, from which period certain War Duties of Customs being made perpetual by Act 56 
Geo. III. cap. 29, are included under the head of Consolidated Customs. 

treasury Chambers, 7th May 1818. S. R, LUSHINQTON. 


No. VIII. Compare of the Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, exclusive of the 
War Duty on Malt and Property, in the Quarter? ended 5th April 1817 and 1818. 


Customs. 

Excise. 

Stamps . 

Post Office.... 
Assessed Taxes 
Land Taxes.... 
Miscellaneous... 


Deduct Decrease. 

Increase on the Quarter. 


Treasury Chambers, ) 
7tli May 1818 . V 


QUARTERS ENDED. 

5th April 1817. 

5th April 1818. 

£■ 

1,912,296 

4,642,055 

1,492,611 

342,000 

868,104 

154,550 
98,595 

£. 

2,003,664 

5,151,803 

1,588,759 

336,000 

917,414 

178,295 

73,283 

9,510,211 

10,249,220 


Increase. 


£. 

91,368 

509,750 

96,148 

49,310 

23,745 


770,321 


31,812 


739,009 


Decrease. 


S. K. LUSHINGTON. 


£. 

6,000 

25,312 


31,812 


No. IX. An Account of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Ireland, as paid into the 
Exchequer, in the Quarters ended the 5th day of April 1817, and 5th day of April 
1818 (in British currency.) 


Customs..'.... 

Excise and Assessed Taxes. 

Stamps. 

Post Office. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total.. 


QUARTERS ENDED. 


5th April 1817. 5th April 1818 


l. 

324,635 

493,308 

151,504 

12,000 

21,846 


1,003,293 


Deduct Decrease....... 

Increase on the Quarter. 


Irish Revenue Department, 
Treasury Chambers, Whitehall 
7th May 1818. 


■I 


i. 

301,514 

576,418 

142,431 

2,770 

36,920 


1,060,053 


Increase. 


£. 

83,110 

15,074 


98,184 


41,424 


56,760 


Decrease. 


C. AWMJTHNOT. 


£. 

23,121 

9,073 

9,230 


41,424 
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APPENDIX. 


$o. X. An Account of the Total Amount of the National Debt in each year from the 
the Amount of Debt redeemed, and also Total Amount of unredeemed Debt in each 





j per Cf-nls 1797 | 
idoff 41,829/. S 
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1st February 1786 to the 5th January 1818, stating the Amount of Debt contracted, 
of those years. 


IRfif.AND, funded in Great Britain. 


Total a- 

Debt con- 

Debt re- 

Total un- 

mount of 

traded in 

deemed in 

redeemed 

debt. 

each year. 

each year. 

Debt. 

Co. 5. 

Co. 6. 

Co. 7. 

Co. 8, 

£• 

£■ 

£• 

£■ 


2,925,000 

15,404 

2,909,596 

. 6,925.000 

4,000,000 

96,530 ; 

6,813,066 

. 12,175,000 

5,250,000 

130,185 

11,932,881 

. 15,315,000 

3,140,000 

253,360 

14,839,521 

. 19,708,750 

4,393,750 

310,928 

18,922,343 

. 22,348 000 

2,639,250 

337,008 

21,224,585 


3,200,000 

472,256 

23,952,329 

. 33,738,000 

8,190,000 

4,660,000 

579,428 

738,849 

.31,562,901 

35,484,052 

. 41,718,000 

3,320,000 

807,393 

37,996,659 


5,421,625 

2,954,375 

907,585 

951,463 

42,510,699 

44,513,611 

. 53,694,000 

3,600,000 

1,013,577 

47,100,034 

. 61,274,250 

7,580.250 

1,135,716 

53,544,568 


Included 
in Gr. Brit. 

1,356,276 

52,188,292 


7,656,000 

1,567,541 

58,276,751 


10,200,000 

1,798,434 

66,678,317 


7,342,500 

1,812,122 

72,208,695 


16,560,000 

2,316,690 

86,452,005 


— 

2,507,101 

83,944,904 


{ 


The sums stated in columns ,3 and 7 amount to .358,537,623/. 
tional parts of a pound being omitted. 


The difference arises from the frac- 


f 


year, from the 1st of February 1803 to the 1st of February, 1818, inclusive : —1804, 23,787,251/. 15s. 
39,669,960/. 2s. 8K ; 1809, 47,383,732/. I Sr. 3 <1 .; 1810, 48,442,635/. 8s. 9d .; 1811, 46,97 V58'0i 2s. 
65,096,695/. 12s. 1 irf. j 1816, 46,013,578/. 12s. lid.; 1817, 46,777,672/. 6s. W.j lU 18, 58,513,399/. 
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No. XI. An Account of the Average Amount of Bank Notes in Circulation, including 

Bank Post Bills; 

In each Half Year, from the 1st of January 1797 to the 1st of January 1818, inclusive. 


1797; £. 

January to June.10,821,574 

July to December.11,218,084 

1798« 

January to June.12,954,685 

July to December.12,204,547 

1799: 

January to June...13,874,874 

July to December. 13,525,714 

1800: 

January to June.15,009,457 

July to December.15,311,824 

1801: 

January to June.16,134,249 

July to December.15,487,555 

1802: 

January to June.16,284,052 

July to December.16,571,726 

1803: 

January to June.15,967,094 

July to December.17,043,450 

1804: 

January to June.17,623,680 

July to December. 17,192,440 

1805: 

January to June.17,271,429 

July to December.16,480,713 

1806: 

January to June..16,941,887 

July to December ..16,641,761 

1807: 

January to June.16,724,368 

July to December.16,687,438 


Bank of England, 18th April, 1818. 


1808: £. 

January to June..16,953,787 

July to December.17,303,512 

1809: 

January to June.18,214,026 

July to December.19,641,640 

1810: 

January to June.20,894,441 

July to December.24,188,605 

1811 : 

January to June.23,471,297 

July to December.23,094,046 

1312 : 

January to June.23,123,140 

July to December.23,351,496 

1813: 

January to June.23,939,693 

July to December.24,107,445 

1814: 

January to June.25,511,012 

July to December.28,291,832 

1 HI5 : 

January to June.27,155,824 

July to December.26,618,210 

1816: 

January to June....26,468,283 

July to December.26,681,398 

1817: 

January to June.27,339,768 

July to December. .29,210,035 


WILLIAM DAWES, Acct. Genl. 


No. XII. An Account of the total weekly Amount of Bank Notes and Bank Post Bills 
in circulation, from the 3d of February to the 3d of March 1818 : distinguishing 
the Bank Post Bills; the Amount of Notes under the Value of 5l .; and stating the 
aggregate Amount of the whole. 




Bank Notes 
of 51. 

and upwards. 

Bank 

Post Bills. 

Bank Notes 
under 51. 

Total. 

1818: 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

February . 


19,650,590 

1,848,380 

7,446,610 

28,945,580 

• 

.17. 

19,574,780 

18,996,98(0 

19,047,570 

1,847,280 

1,855,000 

1,828,470 

7,424,720 

7,364,620 

7,372,080 

28,846,780 

28,216,600 

28,248,120 

.<24. 

Marrh.. 

. .3. 



Brnik oi England, 9tb March 1818. 


■ WILLIAM DAWES, 

Accountant General. 
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No. XIII. Accounts relating to Prosecutions for forging Bank of England Notes, vi*. 


1. Account of the number of person* prosecuted for forging note* of the Bank of England, and for 
uttering or possessing such notes knowing them to be forged, from the 1st of January, 1816, to the 
25th of February, 1818} distinguishing the years, and the number convicted and acquitted of such of¬ 
fences respectively. 


Year. 

Capital convictions. 

Convictions for having forged 
Bank-Notes in possession. 

Acquittals. 

Total number 
prosecuted. 

1816 

20 

84 


120 

1817 

1B181 

32 

95 

H 

142 

' 

to 25th V 

Feb. 3 

4 

21 

n 

26 


2. Account of the number of persons prosecuted for forging notes of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, and for uttering such notes, knowing them to be forged, during the 14 years preceding 
the suspension of cash-payments by the Bank in February, 1797, distinguishing the years. 


Years. 

Capital convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Total. 

1783 

nil. 

— 

— 

1784 

2 


2 

. 17851 




1786 


nil. 

— 

__ 

1787 

s 




1788 

1 


1 

1789 


1 

1 

1790'] 





1791 





1792 





1793 

> 

nil. 

— 

— 

1794 





1795 





1796 J 






3. Account of the number of persons prosecuted for forging notes of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, and for knowingly uttering or possessing such forged notes, knowing them to be 
forged, since the suspension of cash-payments by the Bank, in February, 1797, to the 25th of February, 
1818; distinguishing the years, and the numbers convicted and acquitted. 


Years. 

Capital con¬ 
victions. 

Convictions for having forge< 
Bank-Notes in possession. 

Acquittals. 

Total number pro¬ 
secuted. 

1797 

1 

— 

t 

2 

1798 

11 

— 

1 

12 

1719 

12 

— 

3 

15 


29 

— 

15 

44 

1801 

32 

1 

21 

54 

1802 

32 

12 

19 

63 

1803 

7 

1 

1 

9 

1804 

13 

8 

4 

25 

18u5 

10 

14 

4 

28 


— 

9 

1 

10 

1807 

16 

24 

5 

45 

1808 

• 9 ■ 

23 

2 

34 

1809 

23 

29 

16 

63 

1810 

10 

16 

3 

29 

1811 

5 

19 

9 

33 

1812 

26 

26 

32 

64 

1813 

9 

49 

7 

65 

1814 

5 

39 

3 

47 

1815 

7 

51 

* 5 

63 

1816 

20 

84 

16 

120 

1817 

18181 

32 

95 

35 

142 

to 25th £ 

Feb. 3 

4 

«4 

1 

26 

• 


21st April, 1818. 


JOSEPH KAYE, 
S<|icitor to the Bank of England. 
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No. XIV. An Account of the Total Number of Forged Bank Notes, discovered by the 
Bank to have been Forged, by presentation for Payment, or otherwise, from 1st Janu¬ 
ary 1812 to 10th April 1818 ; distinguishing each year, and also distinguishing the 
Number of Notes of 1/., of 21., of 51. of 10/., of 20/., and above 20/., in Value. 


• 

Years. 

Number 
of Notes 
of 

£i. 

Number 
of Notes 
of 

£ 2. 

Number 
of Notes 
of 
£5. 

Number 
of Notes 
of 

£10. 

Number 
of Notes 
of 

£ 15. 

Number 
of Notes 
of 

£20. 

Number 
of Notes 
above 
£20. 

Total 

Number. 

In 1812.. 

12,255 

4,261 

1,125 

205 


34 

5 

11,885 

— 1813.. 

11,347 

3,091 

827 

38 


4 

2 

15,315 

— 1814.. 

10,342 

3,320 

1,011 

38 



1 

14,722 

— 1815.. 

14,085 

2,829 

806 

41 

2 


1 

17,765 

— 1816.. 

21,860 

2,141 

195 

24 


1 5 

24 

24,849 

— 1817.. 

28,412 

1,839 

875 

52 

.i 


2 

31,180 

—1818 } 

8,937 

300 

387 

21 

1 



9,645 

to 10 April J 


1 

1 



107,258 

i 17,787 

5,826 

419 

2 

54 

35 

131,361 


Bank of England, 13th May, 1818. H. EASE, 

Chief Cashier. 

The total nominal value of the 131,361 notes repotted above, excluding those above 120/., of whioh no 
individual return is made, was 117,242/. 


An account has been returned to Parliament of the various sums paid by the public to the Bank of 
England, as a remuneration for receiving the deposits or contributions on loans raised for the public ser¬ 
vice from the year 1193, to the year 1816, inclusive : from which it appears that the total sum paid by 
the public on this account, amounts to no less than 397,086/. 1 s. 3d. 


According to Returns made to Parliament of the various Public Balances in the hands 
of the Bank on the 1st and J 5th days of each month, between the 1st of January 
and the 15th of December 1817, inclusive, it appears:— 

1st. That the total Balance belonging to the different departments of Government, including the Bal¬ 
ances of the Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery, amounted to £ 66,599,421 ; of which the 
average was £ 2,774,975. 

2nd. That the total Balance resulting from Payments under the head of Customs, and of all other 
branches of the Public Revenue, amounted to d 10,78.9,259; ot which tin- average was £449,385. 

3d. That the total Balance resulting from the Postmaster-General’s Account with the liarjk, amounted 
to ,£680,916; of which the average was £ 28,371. 

The total of all Public Balances not particularly specified in the three preceding accounts, on the 1st of 
Jan. 1818, was £’337,564. 


The Total amount of Unclaimed Dividends, and Lottery Prizes, in the hands of the Bank, on the 1st 
and 15thdays of every month in the year 1817, was as follows: 


Average 

Unclaimed Dividends. 

Lottery Prizes. 

Remained in the hands 
of the Bank. 

24) 43,431,985 

_ 357,587 



14,891 

820,662 






































No. XV. An Account of the Number of Licences for the Issue of Promissory Notes payable on Demand, in Great Britain, in each successive 
Year, from the 10th of October 1811, to the 10th of October 1817 :—distinguishing, the Licences renewed, from those granted to New 
Banks; and distinguishing the Licences granted to Persons residing in Scotland. 
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No. XVI. An Account of the Amount of Gold and Silver coined at hit Majesty's 
Mint for the Two Years preceding 1st January 1818, distinguishing each year; and 
also distinguishing the Amount coined from Old Gold and Silver Coin. 

CrOT.D. 


Year. 

Amount mined, 
(including for the Pix.) 

Amount 

Coined from Old 0old Coin. 

1816. 

] 8 j 7. 



.Nil. 

Note :—The Gobi imported 
into the Mint by the. Rank, for 
Coinage, is received in Ingots, 
without reference to the Coin 
from which it is produced. 



j £ 4,268,330 





Total.. 

• ••*o£ 

£ 4,268,330 





SILVER. 



Year. 


■Amount coined, 
(including for the Pix.) 

Amount 

Coined from Old Silver Coin. 

1316. 



£. *. rf. 

1,806,181 0 6 

Nil. 

1817. 



2,437,093 13 0 

* 1,316,038 3 4 


Total.. 

■ ■■■£ 

4,243,276 18 6 

£ 1,316,038 3 4 


* Note.—There remains yet to coin about Half 
a Million Sterling of the Old Silver Coin. 

Mint Office, 10th February 1818, JAS. W. MORRISON, Drp. Master and Wr. 

No. XVII. An Account of the total Amount of Gold coined in each Year, from 
the Commencement of the present Reign to the 1st January, 1818, inclusive. 



£■ 

tL 

i 

£■ s- 

rf. 

1760 

111,323 10 

6 

! 1790 

2,660,521 10 

0 

1 

350,887 15 

0 

1 

2,456,566 17 

6 

2 

553,691 5 

0 

2 

1,171,863 0 

0 

3 

513.040 10 

0 

3 

1 2,747,430 0 

0 

4 

883,102 10 

0 

4 

2,553,894 12 

6 

5 

538,272 0 

0 

1 5 

! 493,416 0 

0 

6 

820,724 12 

6 

6 

464,680 2 

6 

7 

1,271,807 15 

6 

! 7 

2,000,297 5 

0 

3 

844.554 7 

6 

; « 

2,967,504 15 

0 

9 

626,582 .5 

0 

! 9 

449,961'15 

0 

1770 

623,778 15 

0 

1800 

189,937 2 

6 

I 

637,796 5 

0 

1 

450,242 2 

0 

2 . 

843,853 10 

0 

o 

437,018 18 

6 

3 

1,317,645 0 

0 

! 3 

596,444 12- 

6 

4 

4,685,623 11 

2i 

4 

718,396 17 

6 

5 

4,901,218 17 

6 

! 5 

54,668 5 

0 

6 

5,006,350 2 

6 

' 6 

405,105 15 

0 

7 

.3,680,995 10 

0 

; i 

. ■ - 

— 

8 

350,437 10 

0 

8 

371,744 2 

0 

9 

1,696,117 10 

0 

1 9 

298,946 11 

0 

1780 

- - 

— 

1810 

316,935 H 

6 

1 

876,794 12 

6 

11 

312,263 3 

6 

2 

696,074 7 

3 

12 

— 

T— 

3 

227,083 2 

10 

I 

519,722 3 

6 

4 

822,136 7 

6 

14 

- - 

— 

5 . 

2,488,106 5 

0 

is 

-- ■ ■- 

— 

r> 

J, 107,388 10 

0 

16 

- - __ 

7 

2,849,056 17 

6 

17 

4,275,337 10 

0 

0 

3,164,174 10 

0 




9 

1,.30,71,1 0 

oA 

Total £ 

71,639,213 6 

9* 


Mint Office!, i 

ini'll 4th 1818. < 


JAMES W. MORRISON, Deputy Master and W 
JOHN BARTON, Comptroller. 
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No, XVIII, An Accdunt of the Number of Sovereigns, Half Sovereigns, Crowns, Half 
Crowns, Shillings, and Sixpences, issued from the Mint in the course of the 
year 1817. 


Sovereigns. 

--— - 

Half- 

Sovereigns. 

Total 

Aggregate 

Amount. 

Crowns. 

Half 

Crowns. 

Shillings- 

Sixpences. 

Total 

Aggregate 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,224,025 

1,037,295 

4,261,320 

Nil. 

1,125,630 

2,453,566 

657,162 

4,241,358 


No. XIX. Account of Exchequer Bills, and Irish Treasury Bills. 

The amount of Exchequer bills issued under the 57th Geo. HI. c. 2, was 24 millions.—The amount 
issued under the 57th Geo. III. c. 80, was 9 millions.—The amount issued under the 56th Geo. Iff. c. 14, 
was 6 millions.—The amount issued between the 5th of January 1817, and thp 6th of January 1818, was 
6,698,G20I. 16s. 9$d.—The amount paid off within the same period, was 47,658,1201. 16s. 9Jd.—The 
amount which remained to be issued on the. (3th of January 1818, was 3,877,6001.—The amount issued 
per Acts 7 and 11 of Anne, remaining in the chests of the Fellers of the Exchequer, with the Interest 
due upon them, outstanding and unprovided for, was, Principal 9121. 10s., Interest 1801. 4s. 2Id.—The 
money paid into the Exchequer, pursuant to 51 Geo. 111. r. 15, and which remained for the disposition 
of Pailiament, amnuntfed to 21,4481. 12s. 6d.—-The amount of Interest paid on Exchequer Bills in3 years, 
ended the 5th January 1818, was, in 1816, 3,014,0031. 3s. 8d.; in 1817, 2,196,1771. 19s. 3d.; in 1818, 
1,7(0,1191. 3s. lOd. The average was, 2,306,7(561. 15s. 7d—The amount of Exchequer Bills issued 
under the 57th Geo. III. v. 48, was 10,098,6201. 16s. 9Jd.; the amount paid off was the same.—The 
amount issued under 57th Geo. HI. c. 16. outstanding and unprovided for, was 18 millions.—The amount 
issued per Act 48 Geo. IH. c. 3. outstanding and unprovided for, was 3 millions. 

The following, therefore, was the amount of the Unfunded Debt in Exchequer Bills, outstanding on the 
5th day of January 1818. 


Under what Acts issued. 


48 Geo. 3d., cap. 3, con-' 
tinued p r 55 Geo. 3d., 
cap. 16.; and further ' 
continued p' 56 Geo. 
3d., rap 7, until 5th 

April 1818. 

36 Geo. 3d., cap. 14. ... 


56 Geo. 3d., cap. 28. 


37 Geo. 3d., cap. 2.. 

— cap. 16. 

— cap. 80. 


On what Funds charged, and the Amount to 
be issued under each Act. 


Supplies. A” 1818.3,000,000 


6,000,000/. Bank Advance, payable at the' 
end of two years from the passing of the 
Act, out of the Supplies for the then 

current year.. 

Originally charged on Supplies 1816, but"! 
by 57 Geo. 3d., cap. 132, made payable > 

out of Supplies A" 1817.j 

Sopplies.A 0 1818 . 24,000,001)1 

Supplies.A° 1818 . 18,000,000 

Supplies.A 0 1818 . 9,000,0001 


Amount 

outstanding. 


3/000,000 


6,000,000 


607,000 

24,000,000 
15,336,800 
7,785,600 

£56,129,400 


Of which the Snm Provided for,,wns. 607,000 

Do. Do. Unpmvided for.. 56,122.400 


£56,729,400 


The Amount of Irish Treasury Bills, Outstanding and Unprovided for, tm the 
13th February 1818 ; in British Currency, was 

Issued pursuant to 56 Geo. 3, cap. 41, payable 25 March 1818, at 5 per Cent. 276,923 1 .64 

Ditto.Ditto, cap. 4 7, payable 24 June 1818, at 5 per Cent. ...... 807,692 *6 2 

Ditto.57 Geo. 3, cap. 81, payable 5 July 1819, at 4 per Cent. .. 3,600,000 0 O 


,£4,684,615 7 84 
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No. XX. An Account of the Average Price of Wheat, Barley, and Oats, in Eng¬ 
land and Wales; and also in the Twelve Maritime Districts; in each Quarter, from 
5th January 1815 to 5th January 1818. 



ENGLAND AND WALES 


* 

THE 12 MARITIME DISTRICTS 

QUARTERS 

Wheat: 

Barley: 

Oats 

; 


Wheat: 

Barley: 

Oats: 















1815:. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

25th March.. 

64. 

% 

29. 

9. 

22. 

6. 


62. 

4. 

29. 

2. 

21. 

7. 

24th June.... 

69. 

11. 

30. 

11. 

24. 

11. 


69. 

0. 

29. 

9. 

24. 

0. 

29th Sept.... 

66. 

7. 

32. 

1. 

26. 

1. 


66. 

3. 

30. 

10. 

25. 

0. 

1816: 














5 th January.. 

56. 

6. 

28. 

2. 

21. 

8. 


56. 

8. 

27. 

6. 

20. 

8. 

25th March.. 

54. 

6. 

24. 

6. 

18. 

3. 

• • 

55. 

1. 

23. 

11. 

17. 

4. 

24th June.... 

68. 

7. 

26. 

11. 

20., 

5. 


- 70. 

0. 

26. 

7. 

19. 

9. 

29th Sept.... 

80. 

4. 

33. 

10. 

24. 

7. 


81. 

0. 

33. 

6. 

23. 

10. 

1817: 














5th Jan. 

97. 

10. 

47. 

10. 

30. 

1. 


96. 

7. 

46. 

4. 

28. 

8. • 

25th March.. 

102. 

7. 

50. 

4. 

30. 

9. 


100. 

6. 

50. 

0. 

29. 

10. 

24th June... 

106. 

3. 

52. 

1. 

34. 

9. 


104. 

4. 

51. 

7. 

34. 

11. 

29th Sept.... 

90. 

9. 

47. 

3. 

34. 

10. 


90. 

1. 

46. 

9. 

34. 

8. • 

1818: 














* 5th Jan. 

80. 

7. 

43. 

8. 

27. 

9. 


81. 

10. 

43. 

5. 

26. 

2. 


London, 

20th February, 1818. 


Wm. DOWDING, 
Receiver of Corn Returns. 


No. XXI. An Account ofthe Value of all Imports into, and all Exports from, Great 
Britain, during each of the Four Years ending the 5th January 1818 (calculated at 
the Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade 
with Ireland) ; distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colonial Merchan¬ 
dise Exported:—also, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of the 
United Kingdom Exported from Great Britain, according to the Real and De¬ 
clared Value thereof. 




Official Value of Imports. 

Declared Va¬ 
lue of Produce 
and Manufac¬ 
tures of the 
United King¬ 
dom exported. 

Years. 

Official value 
of Exports. 

Produce and 
Manufactures 
of the United 
Kingdom. 

Foreign and 
Colonial Mer¬ 
chandise. 


1815. 

36,559,788 

36,120,733 

£■ 

20,503.496 

£■ 

56,624,229 

£■ 

47,859,388 

1816. 

35,989,650 

44,018,701 

16,929,608 

60,978,309 

53,209,809 

1817. 

30,105,565 

36,697,610 

14,515,964 I 

51,243,574 

42,955,256 

1818 . 

33,971,025 

41,590,516 

11,534,616 . 

53,125,132 

43,614,136 

1815 . 

32,620,770 

33,200,580 

19,157,818 

52,358,398 

43,447,372 

1816. 

31,822,053 

41,712,002 

34,774,520 

15,708,434 

57,420,436 

49,653,245 

1817. 

26,374,920 

13,441,665 

48,216,185 | 

40,328,940 

1818. 

29,916,320 

39,235,397 

■ 10,269,271 

49,504,668 

40,337,118 
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No. XXII. An Account of theValue of all Imports into, and all Exports from, Ireland, 
during each of the Four Years ending the 5th January, 1818, (calculated at the 
Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade with 
Great Britain) distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise 
exportedalso, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom exported from Ireland, according to the Value thereof, as computed 
at the average Prices Current. 


Years. 

Official Value 
of 

Imports. 

Official Value of Exports. 

Declared Value of 
Produce ami 
Manufactures of the 
United Kingdom 
exported. 

Produce and Ma¬ 
nufactures of the 
United Kingdom. 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Merchandise. 

Total 

Exports. 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

£■ a. d. 

6,687,732 2 9} 
5,637,117 16 1} 
4,693,745 4 6 

5,044,175 16 5} 

£. s. it. 

6,111,878 14 0} 
6,360,184 8 6 
6,012,253 15 9.; 

6,412,892 10 2 

£■ a. d. 

•175,370 9 11} 
170,<76 16 2 

16.5,869 4 8 
150,562 7 10} 

£. a. d. 

6,590,249 4 0 
6,530,861 4 8 

6,208,123 0 5.; 
6,503,454 18 0} 

£. s. d. 

12,620,695 13 2} 
11,391,559 6 9} 

8,510,977 1 5 

10,526,325 8 0} 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1,131,493 1 10} 

1,165,342 17 10 
1,050,618 19 5 
889,335 14 2} 

1,006,672 19 10 
1,163,994 3 10 V 
932,488 0 10’ 
851,518 6 9 

208,162 19 7} 
40,117 17 2} 

42,371 6 4 
23,413 4 10} 

1,21 1,835 19 5} 
1,201,112 1 0* 
971,802 7 2{ 
871,961 10 7} 

* 

2,016,846 0 2 
1,919,782 18 4} 

1,328,933 6 4 
1,111,897 9 11 


No. XXIII. An Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, 
and the Number of Men and Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their 
repeated Voyages), that entered Inwards,' and cleared Outwards, at the several 
Ports of the United Kingdom, from and to all parts of the World (exclusive of the 
intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland respectively), during each of 
the Four Years ending 5th January, 1818. 


INWARDS. 


Years ending 

5th January, 1815 
1816 

1817 

1818 

mtITIbH AND IRISH. 

FOREIGN. 

TOTAL. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

.8,975 

8,880 

9,741- 

11,255 

1,290.218 

1,372,108 

1,115,721 

1,625,121 

83,793 

86,390 

90,119 

97,273 

1 

5,286 

5,411 

3,116 

3,396 

599,287 

761,562 

379,165 

445,011 

37,375 

41,000 

25,345 

27,017 

14,261 

11,291 

12,860 

11,651 

1,889,535 
2,136,670 
1,795,188 
2,070,132 

121,168 

130.390 

115,164 

124,320 

Years ending 

5th January, 1815 
1816 
1817 
1B18 

OUTWARDS. 

8,620 

8,795 

9,044 

10,713 

1,271,952 

1,381,041 

1,340,277 

1,558,336 

84,100 

88,586 

86,651 

97,362 

4,622 

4,701 

2,579 

2,905 

602,941 

751,377 

399,160 

440,622 

31,828 

40,956 

23,481 

25,270 

13,242 

13,496 

11,623 

13,618 

1 ' 

1,874,893118,928 
2,132,118 129,542 
1,739,437 110,132 
1,998,958122,632 

1 * 


« 

1 Z 
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No. XXIV. An Account of the Number of Ships, with the Amount of their Tonnage, 
which have entered Inwards and cleared Outwards at the several Ports of Great 
Britain, to and from the East Indies, for Ten Years, ending the 5th January, 1818 ; 
distinguishing each Year and each Port. 




INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 



Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Tn flip Vpnr 1 Al *1. ... 

.T.nnrinn. - . . . . .. 

97 

71,028 

48 

37,353 

871 


2 




1 

512 


, , 

• • • • 

1 

405 


Total in 1814.... 

97 

71,028 

52 

39,141 

Tn the Year 1815.... 

. . . .T.nnrlnn ... . 

93 

68,803 

512 

117 

0 

78,431 

790 

759 

• • • ■ 


1 

.Hull.. 1 . 



2 

• • 


1 

521 


Total in 1815.... 

95 

69,836 

121 

79,980 

Tn tlir> Yenr 1816_ 

.... T.nmlnn. 

109 

81,326 

138 

87,866 


.Hull. 

* * 

• « • • 

1 

416 

362 


* * 

• • • • 

1 


7 

3,365 

z 

16 

800 

7,014 

514 

589 




■ • 


1 

'. .(irrotiui'k ..... 



1 


Total ill 1816.. . . 


• • • • 

2 

960 


116 

84,691 

162 

98,521 

Tn the Year 1017.... 


102 

67,297 


85,172 

1,061 

379 

2,259 

589 

2,122 



.Hull. 


• • * * 

z 

1 


• • 




iff* 

o 



• • • • 

1 

.Whitby. 


• • • ■ 

o 


15 

2 

• • • • 

6,426 

775 

26 

40o 

10,876 

1,702 


4 

Total in 1817.... 

fi 


119 

74,498 

189 

104,628 


Note :—The whole of the Books of Accounts belonging to this Office, having been destroyed in the 
Fire at the late Custom-House, the information required cannot be furnished prior to the Year 
11)14. 

T. E. WILLOUGHBY. 

Custom House, London, Office of the Register ) 

General of Shipping, 1 May, 1818. $ 


In the Year ending 5th January 1017, an American Vessel, burthen 399 Tons, touched at Cork, 
bound to Canton in China; which was the only Vessel that entered Inwards or cleared Outwards, 
at the several Ports of Ireland, from or to the East Indies, for the Ten Years ending 5th January 
1818. 

H. B. HAUTENVILLE, 

Comptroller of Tonnage and Light-Money. 

Custom House, Dublin, 7th May, 181*. 
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No. XXV'. Miscellaneous Accounts referred to in the course of the Debates. 

Ex Officio Informations. —The sum paid by Mr. None to the Crown Office for Copies of Three Infor¬ 
mations er officio, filed against him, was ,£8. 11*. lid. —It appears by the lb-turn made to the 
House of Commons on the 18lh of Februaiy, 1818, that 1 he charge for the Ofli. c Copy of r, erv 
Information, whether filed er officio or not, and whether for T.ihel or any other Misduucanor, is 
T'.ightpence for each Sln-it of 72 woids coiilanied m the Copy; and that the sum received m each 
case is applied to the use of the Clerk in Court, bv whom, according to the mage of the. Crown 
Office, the Copy rt-quiied :s made.—This fie is said to ban- Ikcii icceived in the Crown Office of 
the Corn t of King’s Hatch, anciently, and tunc out of mind. 

City Prisons —The sums paid hv the Chamberlain of London, on account of the Oanls of the said City 
• were, in 1816, £TS,513. 8*. 2d.: in 1S17, £20,498. 15 j. 3 d. Average of the 2 years, ,£19,511. 

Persons under Sentence op Death. —The Number of Persons under Sentence of Death, in Newgate, on 
the 31st Jan. 1818 was, Males 54, Females 10. Total 64. Of these 52 did not exceed the age of 
30 years. 2, for Forgery, were only 15 and 17. And amongst them were, 1 of If) for Highway 
Kobbery, I of 11 for Burglary, 2 of 13 for Highway Robbery, Theft, &c. 1 of 14 yean of age for 
Theft.—The whole were convicted and sentence passed at the Sessions commencing 3d Dee. 1817, 
and 14 Jan. 1818. 

Lyme Regis Harbour.— The sum expended, since the last Session of Parliament, in the Repair of the 
Cobb at Lyme Regis, was £621. 

Pardons under -iiif Crtat Scal.— The Fees payable upon a Pardon gianlcd under the Croat Seal were 
as follow: Crown-office in dinner ty, £50. 17i. 8,7. Secretary of State’s Office, ,£1 b. 7.f. 07. 
Signet Office, £6, 14*. 67. Office of the Attorney and Solicitor-Ocneral’s Clerk of the Patents, 
£22. 2s. Oil. Privy Seal Office, £6. 9*. 67. Total 101. 10*. 67. 

Spanish Siave Ships —The number of Ships engaged in the Slave Trade, and detained by his Majesty’s 
Cruizers, for which Claims had been given Ly Spanish subjects were 21. The total number of 
Slaves composing the Cargoes was 3224. 

Leather Tax. —Number of Raw Ox and Cow Hides exported, on which the Drawback was allowed, in 
England, for the last two years.—Year ending 5th Jan. 1817, 2,998.—Year ending 5th Jan. 1818, 
2,797. 

• ■ -.— -Number of Ox and Cow Hides, and also the Number of Horse Hides, which paid the Im¬ 

port Duty, in England. Ox and Cow Hides (1817) raw, 195,114. Tanned 121bs. Horse Hides, 
(raw) 235,860.—Ox and Cow Hides (1818) Raw, 279,324. Horse Hides (Raw) 121,757. 

Army. —The effective Strength of the Army, on the 25th Dee. 1817, was. Officers, 6,849 : Serjeants, 7,809 : 
Trumpeters and Driimmi i ■, 3,145: Farriers, 319: Privates, 122,119: Total Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Privates, 133,392. Number of Troop Horsts, 14,559. 


No. XXVI. Accounts relating to the Poor Laws. 

Comparative View of the Sums raised by Assessment, and the Sums expended on the Poor, at different periods. 

Total raised. Expendrd on Poor. 


Average.1748, 1749, 1750. .£730,135 . £' 689,«71 

Year.1776. 1,720,316 . 1,530,804 

Average. 1783,1784, 1785. 2,167,748 . 2,004,237 

Year.....1803. 5,348,204 . ■ 4,267,965 

The following Summary, is collected from 14,640 Retuiins ; viz. 10,593 Parishes, and 4,047 Places, 
being either Townships, Tythings, or Hamlets, which have made Returns separate from their respective 
Parishes. 

1. —The Number of Persons relieved permanently, both in and out of any Workhouse, on the Aierage 

, C exclusive of any Children of those 

of thelaat Three Years, appears to be....516,963 ( Tota , 940)6 26 ; > permanently relic, ed out of the 

Do. occasionally, being Parishioners, 423,663 f f House. 

2. —Four Thousand and Ninety-four Parishes or Places maintain the greater part of their Poor in Woik- 
houses, averaging for the last three years 93,142 Persons. 

3. —The Population of England and Wales, as taken from the Abstract laid bi fore Paiiiament in the 
Year 1811, appears to have bcui 10,150,615; so that the number of Prisons relieved from the Poors Rates 
appears to have been 9J in each One-hundred of the Population. 

4. —The Total of the money raised by Pools Rates, or other Rates, appears to have averagid, for tjie 

last Three years, the sum of 8,168,340/. 13*. 9 Jrf. being al the rate ol 16*. 17. per head on I lit- Population, 
or 3r. 117. in the £, of the total Amount of the Sum of 51,898,423/. RJ»- 6J7. as assessed to tin Property 
Tax in the year 1815. ! 
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5. The total of the Money «xpended for the Maintenance of the Poor, on the average of the last three 
year9, appears to have been £6, 1 S‘2,719. 4o. ljrf. being about £6. 10*. 6$rf. for each Pauper. 

6. The Amount of Money expended in Suits of Law, Removals, and Expenses of Parish Officers, 

averages..... . .£321,519 or -fa part of the Money raised. 

Ditto..ditto.for Militia purposes.. .. 180,051 or-^g.®‘ tt0 . 

Ditto.. .ditto........for all other purposes. .1,653,162 or more than.. Ditto. 

Total expenditure indeprndentof the maintenance of the poor £2, 162,'799 or \ ..Ditto. 

1. The Number of Persons belonging to Friendly Societies appears to be, for the last three yeais, 
nearly in the 100 of the resident Population. 

8. The Are i of England and Wales according to the latest Authorities, appears to be 57,960 square 
statute miles, or 37,094,400 statute acres; wherefore, the Number of Inhabitants in each Square Mile, 
containing 640 Acres, averages 175 Persons. 

9. The greater proportion of the Population of England and Wales appears to be employed in Trade 
and Manufactures, there being 770,199 Families returned employed in Agriculture, and 959,632 in Tiade, 
Manufactures, and Handicraft; besides413,316 other Families. 


No. XXVII. Number of Persons charged with Criminal Offences, committed to the 
different Gaols in England and Wales, for trial at the Assizes and Sessions held 
for the several Counties, Cities, Towns, and Liberties therein, during the last 
Seven Years; distinguishing the Number in each Year, &c. 


[Committed for Trial in the ) 
Years .5 


Viz. Males .. 
Females 


Total... 


Death. 

Transportation for life. 


Imprisonment (for va- ) 
lion, terms)...... j 

Whipping, and fine.... 


Acquitted. 

|No Bill found, and not ) 
prosecuted .j 


total. •.. 


Offences (according to tin 
Convictions, Indictments, 
and Commitments.) 

Capital... 

Not Capital. 

Total.. 

•Of whom were executed . 


1811 

1812 

1813 




3859 

4891 

5433 

1478 

1685 

1731 

mum 

716-1 

•404 

•532 

*713 

29 

25 

50 

34 

67 

95 

500 

588 

622 

2049 

2506 

‘2759 

147 

195 

183 

3163 

3913 

4422 

1234 

1494 

14.51 

940 

1169 

1291 

.5337 

* 

6576 

7164 


10.50 

1282 

4465 

5526 

5882 

5337 

6576 

7164 

*45 

*82 

*120 



Total 

1817 ln J hel 
Years. 


11,758 44,150 

2,174 12,158 


6890 

7818 

9091 

13,932 

56,308 

*5.58 

*553 

*890 


*4 qv> 

1 ' 

38 

94 

826 

3218 

1.54 

60 

133 

861 

366.8 

190 

10.3 

1.57 

1,474 

5,700 

320 

358 
6 IS 
3,496» 

22,469 

1,826 

4025 

4883 

5797 

9,0.56 

35,259 

1373 

1648 

1884 

2,678 

11,762 

992 

1287 

1410 

2,198 

9,287 

6390 

7818 

9091 

13,932 

56,308 

101R 

1086 

1584 

2',2.50 

9,142 

5372 

6732 

7507 

11,682 

47,166 

6390 

7818 

9091 

13,932 

56,308 

*70 

*57 

•95 

*115 

*584 
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Number of Persons charged with Criminal Offences, committed to the different Gaols 
in each County, in England and Wales, for trial in the last Seven Years. 


In the Years .. 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1S16 

1817 

Anglesey. 

1 

- - 

2 

2 

O 

4 

1 

Bedford . 

27 

17 

34 

27 

28 

43 

44 

Berks.. 

6:3 

108 

79 

83 

77 

103 

146 

Brecon. 

5 

5 

13 

11 

15 

8 

48 

Bucks... 

37 

33 

64 

47 

50 

65 

75 

Cambridge. 

21 

34 

45 

37 

64 

71 

98 

Cardigan.. 

3 

4 

1 

4 

7 

14 

Carmarthen. 

11 

10 

6 

8 

12 

17 

14 

Carnarvon.. 

5 

2 

8 

3 

12 

3 

i() ! 

Chester... 

99 

153 

146 

136 

160 

187 

285 

Cornwall... 

:n 

45 

42 

39 

04 

84 

120 

Cuiubei land. 

17 

53 

42 

23 

28 

51 

89 

Denbigh . 

a 

7 

11 

10 

5 

15 

31 

Derby. 

87 

60 

71 

38 

57 

60 

165 

Devon. 

152 

179 

197 

235 

26 4 

284 

380 

Dorset. 

44 

47 

65 

43 

62 

81 

122 

Durham... 

.37 

33 

33 

35 

49 

5j 

87 

Essex... 

130 

152 

221 

174 

191 

236 

319 

Flint. 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

■ 

Glamorgan. 

IK 

13 

26 

20 

15 

22 

■ 

Gloucester. 

109 

155 

175 

139 

187 

243 

H* m 

(Bristol). 

(38 

78 

68 

70 

98 

104 

B9 

Hants... 

157 

234 

206 

228 

217 

268 


Hereford. 

f>h 

8.3 

79 

61 

54 

87 

174 

Herts. 

:>o 

100 

64 

61 

80 

81 

123 

Huntingdon. 

a 

11 

18 

21 

23 

15 

30 

Kent. 

210 

281 

330 

260 

327 

325 

528 

Lancaster. 

Bill 

831 

8.30 

sir, 

959 

1,212 

1,946 

Leicester.. 

57 

65 

77 

42 

71 

125 

176 

Lincoln . 

(•>:> 

64 

102 

116 

156 

133 

232 

Merioneth... 

2 

2 

5 

1 

3 

6 

9 

Middlesex. 

1,482 

1,663 

1,707 

1,646 

2,005 

2,226 

2,686 

Monmouth. 

18 

21 

18 

26 

24 

19 

59 

Montgomery. 

5 

13 

18 

8 

9 

14 

49 

Norfolk. 

143 

137 

162 

119 

185 

244 

310 

Northampton... 

51 

54 

65 

60 

81 

75 

145 

Northumberland. 

71 

31 

73 

68 

69 

88 

80 

Nottingham.... 

78 

10.3 

92 

88 

121 

112 

191 

Oxford. 

31 

59 

70 

M> 

66 

85 

118 1 

Pembroke. 

7 

12 


8 

19 

18 

29 

Radnor. 

6 

5 


2 

3 

13 

1.7 

Rutland. 

5 

4 

9 

1 

11 

12 

9 

Salop .... 

Somerset.. 

79 

53 

92 

69 

90 

96 

267 

108 

201 

153 

139 

221 

244 

439 

Stafford.. 

12(3 

130 

181 

118 

154 

197 

425 

Suffolk ..... 

98 

146 

144 

119 

146 

153 

262 

Surrey ., i............... 

208 

296 

279 

255 

294 

366 

491 

Sussex.'. 

74 

95 

116 

66 

104 

120 

189 

Warwick.. 

17S 

177 

263 

224 

277 

341 

624 

Westmorland. 

5 

9 

8 

6 

13 

18 

14 

Wilts. 

73 

92 

1 oo 

1 ** M 

78 

10S 

107 

229 

Worcester. 

84 

78 

109 

104 

1 30 

128 

259 

York. 

20(3 

304 

405 

337 

355 

420 

748 

Total .... 

5,337 



6,390 

7,818 

9,091 

13,932 
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No. XXVIII. An Account of all Sums received by Great Britain, since the 20th No¬ 
vember 1S15, as Portions of the Indemnity to be paid by France, by the Treaty of 
that date ; specifying the mode in which such Sums have been applied, and what 
part of them has been paid into the Exchequer. 


Under the Convention, concluded in conformity to the 4th article of the principal 
Treaty, France was to pay Great liuiain 123,000,000 francs, at the periods hereafter 
specified, viz.— Fr. C. 

In the year 1816. 1.5,000,000 — 

1817.27,500,000 — 

ISIS. 27,500,000 — 

IS l!). 27,500,000 — 

1320 .27,500,000 — 


In pursuance of this convention, the following sums have been actually paid, viz.— 

Fr. C. 


1815 Dec, 23 
1810 Jan. 2 

-- 8 

April 8 
Aug. 1 


015,000 — 
740,000 — 
3,6:30,000 — 
1,000 000 00 
8,33:3,'"’.'3 34 


Nov. 28 .. 
18F7 April 7 .. 

-21 7 

-28 . 

May 3 .. 

- 12 .. 

-15 . 

-26 

June 2 ., 
Oct. 20 .. 
Nov. 10 . 
-30 . 


9,100,006 00 
458,000 — 
524,000 — 
524,000 — 
524,000 — 
."' 1,000 — 
.""(,00 — 
524,000 — 
524,000 — 
457,000 — 
4,58.3,000 66 
4,583,000 — 
4,583,000 68 


-27 

1818 Mar. 26 


9,106,000 00 
9,100,006 00 


An agreement was subsequently made with France, for postponing the payment of 
one half the quadrenietrc becoming due fiom the 1st of Apnl to (lie 31.-t of July, 1817, 
to the 20th of Oclo. r, 1817 ; and for postponing the whole of the qnadremetre 
becoming due fiom the 1st of August to the 30th of Novi min. r, 1817, to the tilth and 
30th of Novcmlxr, 1817; and interest was ihargid to Frame for such postponement, 
amounting to 133,100f. 52c.; ai d which was paid as follows, :— 

Fr. C. 


1817 Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


27 
13 

28 


07,100 52 
44,000 — 
22,000 — 


Making the total received fiom Fiance to the 1st of May, 1818,.. 
This sum has been applied as follows :— 

Retained by the British Commissioner-, on account of the expenses of this"estab¬ 
lishment. 

Paid into the Military Chest in France towards the expenses of the Army of Occu¬ 
pation, over and above the sums received Irom France on accountof that army. 

Paid to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, in Paris, towards the sum of 25,000,000 
francs, granted by Parliament as prize-money to the troops under his Grace’s command 
Remitted to Kngland, and which produced the sum of 1,406,916/. 11*. ID/, 
sterling ... .... . 

Total applied.. 

Remaining in the Indemnity Chest in Paiis, in mandats, becoming due between the 
1st May and 1st August.'. 


125,000,000 — 


15,000,000 


27,500,000 — 


18,333,333 32 


133,106 

52 

60,906,439 

84 

555,666 

66 

14,534,277 

29 

8,000,000 

— 

31,886,833 

34 

54,976,777 

29 

5,989,662 

55 


Total amount received from France.. 


60,966,439 84 
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The Bum of 1,406,9111 s. 1 Id. sterling, the proceeds of the 31,886,833f. 34c. 
remitted front France, as above stated, was applied as follows 

Towards completing the grant of the sum of 25,000,000 francs, as prize-money to £. s. <1. 

the army under the command of his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 707,263 i() 5 

To the Paymaster-general of the Forces, in repayment of sums advanced and paid 
out of the extraordinaries of the army in England, for the use of the troops serving in 

France in 1816 and 1817. 101,579 0 0 

To the Paymaster-general of the Forces, in repayment of sums advanced and paid in 
England, out of the sums granted for the ordinary service of the army, on account of 
the troops serving in France in 1816 and 1817 . 595,074 1 6 


Whitehall,Treasury Chambers, 
. 14th May, i814. 


£1,406,916 n u 

C. ARBUTHNOT. 


No. XXIX. An Account of the Unfunded Debt and Demands Outstanding 

on the 5th day of January 1818. 


Amount 

Outstanding 


Exchequer: 

Exchequer 


..... 1 Provided for.. 

1 ‘ ‘ \ Unprovided for 


£. 

607,000 

56,122,400 


s. <!. 
0 0 
0 0 


Treasury : 

Miscellaneous Services.... 

Warrants for Army Services... 

Treasury Bills of Exchange drawn from Abroad. 

...... „... ( Provided for .... £ 982,315 7 84 

Tush icasury Bills | Unprovkle( , for .. 4 , 684 ,615 7 8>- 


I<oan Debentures 
Lottery Prizes.., 


5 


965,529 17 8 

504,064 2 0 
164,178 0 0 

5,666,930 15 4| 

2,053 16 11 % 
23,565 4 7J 


£• *• d- 

56,729,400 0 0 

7,326,321 16 8 


Armv. 839,590 13 1J 

Navy. 1,614,105 10 3 

Ordnance. 169,893 18 11 

Barracks 2,314 6 2 


1 66,881,626 5 I* 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
25th March, 1818. 


C. ARllUTllNOT. 


No. XXX. A List of all Persons who have acquired Stock in the Bank of Scot 
land, from the 30th April to the 12th June, 1818, both inclusive. 


Purchasers' Names. Stock Purchased. 

April 30, 1818. John Stevens JBaran- 
don, merchant, Austiu-friars, 

London . £446 l- 1 

-Herman Sillem, Mark-lane, Lon¬ 
don, merchant . 416 13 

—— Frederick Charles Grantolf, same 

place, merchant. 416 13 

- Andrew Thompson, writer, in 

Edinburgh . 

->— Robert Bruce Thompson, of the 

Customs, Leith . 416 13 

— Peter Wood, Leith ; and James 

Reddic, advocate . 166 13 

May 4. John Smith, late of the Hon. 

East India Company’s service, 
residing in Ayr . 


£416 

13 

416 

13 

416 

13 

333 

6 

416 

13 

166 

13 

250 

0 


1'urr VuiTi' 1''nines. S.'tnk Varela-cd. 

-William Tiotter, meichant, in 

Ediubuieh. 833 6 8 

May 1. ^Charles Theodore Palamcde 
Antoine Felix, Comtede Forbin- 
janson, of Paiis, now residing 

in London . 230 0 0 

- Frederick William lewis Augus¬ 
tus, Count Lusi, Captain in the 
first regiment of his Prussian 
Majesty’s Guards, now residing 

in London .. ■ 250 0 0 

— Augustus Sehinacck, Bury-court, 


* Aide-de-Camp to Napoleon at Waterloo; came 
over herewith!a peisonal passport of the King of 
Havana. 
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Purchases' Names. Stud Put chased. 

St. Mary-axe, London, mer¬ 
chant . 250 0 0 

May 2. Henry Mylius, of Winchestcr- 

strect, London, merchant.... 16613 4 

-Benjamin Prosper Caumont, of 

Old Broad street, London, mer¬ 


chant . 250 0 0 

— Samuel Dezoete, Old Broad- 

street, London, merchant .... 250 0 0 

May 5. Thomas Lothian, surgeon in 

Edinburgh. 750 0 0 

-Miss Helen Lothian, daughter of 

Dr. William Lothian, late Mi¬ 
nister of Canougate.. 833 6 8 

May 4. John Fiancis Maubcit, of the 
Stork-Exchange, London, and 
of Statnfoid-lnll, in the county 

of Middlesex. 416 13 4 

-Charles Ilcury Muring,of llamp- 

stead-heath, in the comity of 

Middlesex. 250 0 0 

-Reinhart! Costendieck, of Jewiy- 

street, Aldgate, London, mer¬ 
chant . 2)0 0 0 

-Mare Macairo, of Tokenliouse- 

yard, Tondon, merchant. 250 0 0 

- John 1'iederick Atny, of Idol- 

lane,Tower-street, London, mer¬ 
chant . ltd 13 4 

May 5. Alexander Anderson, of King- - 
ask, and Mrs. Janet Anderson, 

his spouse . 2750 0 0 

-Frederick 1 lenry John, of Adam’s- 

court, ljroad-street, London, 

merchant . 416 13 4 

- John David, ot Tim adnecdle- 

btiect, Tondoii, merchant .... 250 0 0 

-Charles Tiliea, fn tea ton-street, 

London, merchant. 250 0 0 


May 6. John James Bonier, of South- 
street, Finsbmy-square, in the 
county of Middlesex, merchant '250 0 0 
May 5. Ferdinand Jordan, of Euston- 
squaie, in the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex, merchant.... 166 13 4 

May 6. Auguste Chas. Joseph, Coiripte 
Mercer du Flahault, de la llil- 
larderie, in France, and of Aldie, 
iu the county of Perth, Noith 
Britain; now icsiiling at Mci- 
kleonr, in the said county of 


Perth ..... 83 6 8 

May 8. Christopher Auhrn, of High 
Wycombe, in the county of 

Buckingham . 250 0 0 

--Ernest Emile Itosset, of Old 

South Sea-house, London, mer¬ 
chant . 230 0 0 

-Henry Nicholas Quirin Rossct, of 

Old South Sea-housc, London, 

merchant. 250 0 0 

--John Louis Prevost, of Georgc- 

street, Mansiun-house, London, 

merehaut. 83 6 8 

—•Henry Seliaaf, Angel-eouit, iu 

tlie city of London, merchant.. 250 0 0 

May 9. John Henry Jutting, of Bury- 
court, St. Mary-axe, in the city 
of London, merchant. 250 0 0 


Pm chasers' Names. Stock Purchase d 

-Charles Trumplcr,of St. Helen’s- 

placc, London, merchant .... 166 13 4 

May 11. Frederic Joly, of Thread- 

needle-street, London .merchant 250 0 0 

-- Maurice Jacob Hertz, of St. 

Iielen’s-placc, London, mer¬ 


chant . 250 0 0 

- John Frederick Griming, of 

South-street, Finsbury-squarc, 
in the county of Middlesex, 

merchant. 250 0 0 

-Peter Ambrose Schulz, of Bury- 

court, St. Maiy-axe, London, 

merchant . 166 13 

-Rudolph Groiling, of Broad-street 

buddings, London,mcichant.. 166 13 

May 12. John Henry Schroder, of St. 

Hclen’s-plucc, London, mer¬ 
chant . 250 0 0 

May 13. Alexander Ikuiy Patry, of 
Maik-lane, London, loicign 

agent ... 83 6 8 

-Janies Adamson, writer in Edm- 

buigh. 583 6 8 

-John Blown, write r in Edinburgh 416 13 4 

May 1 V. John Stirling, accountant of 

the Royal Bank. 250 0 0 

-G. Laing, of the Accountant's 

Olliee, Royal Bank. 250 0 0 

May 15. John Nicholas Sihetli, of 

l.’ine-strect, London, merchant 166 1,3 4 

■-Chailes WuIrLi, of Austin-tiiars, 

London, mciehant. 166 13 1 

•——- Bein.iid Thru In.c Fuse, of LinV- 

stici t, Loiv’ou, mciehant .... 1(36 13 4 

-James Raymond Jonston,of Alw: S3 6 8 

May 16. John George FJemy Burincs- 
ter, of New Bioad-street, Lon¬ 
don, meichant . 166 13 4 

- George Oppenhemier, of New 

l!ioad-stieet,[.(mdoii,merchant 166 13 4 

-Clnistophcr I'lrie Rirthmuller, 

of Great St. Helen’s, J.ondon, 

merchant . 166 13 4 

-- George Meyer, of Great St. 

Helen’s, London,merchant.... 166 13 4 

-The Right Lion. Anne ( hailotsq, 

Counters of Tliantt, spouse of 

the Earl of Tiianet. 250 0 0 

-Joseph de Yrigosi, Old limail- 

sluet, f.oiidon, ineiel'.iiit .... 250 0 0 

-Solomon l’lieinhold,of Mauehis- 

ter, men hunt. 250 0 0 

—— John Anthony Fruetuo-o, of Lon¬ 
don, merchant 166 13 4 


All the following persons pmehased only to the 
amount of 83/. (i.v. 8 d. each :— 

Hans Stephen Kleiuvrort, of Fcnchurch-buildiiigs, 
London, merchant. 

William FerJinand Marche, 5, Fenehureh-build- 
itigs, Ixindon, merchant. 

Antoine Fontaine, tailor, in Edinburgh. 

James Fatty, of M.irk-'jm , I oudoti, nicrchanf. 

Augustus 1 redciick William lioll'inau, of Loudon, 
gentli mail. 

Hyppolyto Joseph Da Costa, of No. 7, Phillimore- 
place, Kensington, in the county of Middlesex, gen¬ 
tleman. 
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Mosen Abithol, of Old Broad-street, London, mer¬ 
chant. 

Count Jules de Polignac, Pair de France. 

Carl Gottlieb Heiltnuth, of Iondon, merchant. 

John David Kohler, of Cbeapside, London, mer¬ 
chant. 

Frederick William Jacob, London, merchant. 

Mousieui lc Baron Sigisinond Frechi, residing in 
London. 

C'harles Williams, London, merchant. 

Samuel Williams, London, merchant, 

Peter Angus! us Milbrrg, late of Hackney, neai 
T.omh)n, now in Ilambuigh. 

Henry Nierrieic-r, No. 76, Cbeapside, Tendon. 

Louis Hazjlgettc, E.istvurk-park, in the county ol 
S-UT'-y. 

Henry Jonathan William-!, attorney-at-law, Phi¬ 
ladelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, in the 
Lulled Stales of America. 

Hyacinth Desjars, of Thrcadnucdle-strect, Ixindon, 
liieiciuiit. 

Lion Abraham Goldschmidt, of St. Helen’s-place, 
London, hick limit. 

Dieduck Johann Lister, of Austui-fiiars, lenidon, 
increh nit. 

James Albers, of Limc-stu’ct-s<piare, London, mei - 
chant. 

Henry Albers, of St. Mclen’s-pl.iee, Loudon, rncr- 
ehaut. 

Andiew Fiedtnck Nellon, of New I’load-strcet, 
! oudon, iiu ielunt. 

Ileiuy Stin/,, Wuicln-stei-sticet, I-oudon, mer- 

ih.iut. 

L.-ai Si li;, Pavement, Mootlu Ids, London, mer¬ 
chant. 

i'd ii tin Salomon \\ aihiiig, same place, inrichant. 


Joseph Alexander Du Corron, I-ondon, merchant. 

Hipolite Lafargue, Great St. Helen’s, London, 
merchant. 

Henry Lewis John Samuel Rodolplius Roches, 
New London-street, IiOndon, merchant. 

John Anthony Zwinger, Crescent, Minories, Lon¬ 
don, merchant. 

Herman Wilhelm Olderhani, New I-ondon-street, 
London, merchant. 

Charles Henry Stavcngcn, Feneburcli-slreet, Lon¬ 
don, merchant. 

Solomon Sebag, Old Broad-street, T/indon, mer¬ 
chant. 

Peter Rnrdenavc, Freeman’s-court, Cornhill, Lon- 
tlon, iik-i chant. 

Nicholas Warin, Great St. Heleu’s, London, mer¬ 
chant. 

Ernest Iludswalcker, Billiter-street, London, mer¬ 
chant. 

Meyer Davidson, New Broad-street, T.ondon, mer¬ 
chant. 

John Leu is Augustus Osy, Fcnchurch-street, Lon¬ 
don, merchant. 

Samuel Ludwig Gloss, New Bond-street, T.ondon, 
merchant. 

John Chiistian Blolim, New Broad-street, Loudon, 
mei chant. 

George Magnus, St. Swithin’s-lane, T,ondon, mer¬ 
chant. 

Stanislaus Darthrz, Chamoinilc-sticct, I.ondon, 
merchant. 

John Peter Darthrz, Chnmomile-strcct, T,ondon, 
met chant. 

Frcdeiick William Srlmialing, Fenchurch-street, 

I.ondon, mei chant. 


No. XXXI. Abstract of the Act of 56 George III. c. 86, for establishing Regulations 
respecting Aliens arriving in or resident in this Kingdom, in certain cases. 

Whereas it is expedient that provision should he made for establishing regulations respecting aliens 
arriving in this kingdom, or resident therein, in certain cases; Be it enacted, that when and so often as 
any alien, who may be within the realm, or who tnav airive therein, shall neglect to depart, when ordered 
hy Proclamation or by Order in Council, it shall be lawful for any of his Majesty’s piiucipal Secretaries of 
State, or the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ii eland, or his or their Chief Secre¬ 
tary, or for any Justice of the Peace, or for any Mayor or Chief Magistrate of any city or place, tocause 
every such Alien to be arrested, and to he committed to the common gaol of the county or place where he 
or she shall be so arrested, there to remain without bail or inainpiize until he or she shall be taken in charge 
for the purpose of being sent out of the realm. 

II. That every .alien being found in this realm, contrary to such Proclamation or Order, and who shall 
he lawfully convicted thereof, may be adjudged to sutler imprisonment for any time not exceeding one 
month for the first offence, and not exceeding twelve months for the second and any subsequent offence. 

III. That it shall he lawful for any one ot his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, or the T/)rd Lieu¬ 
tenant or Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, or his or their Chief Secretary, in any case in which he 
or they shall apprehend that any alien will not pay immediate obedience to any such Proclamation or 
Order as aforesaid, or in any case when any alien shall have been arrested or committed for refusal or 
neglect to obey any such Order, or shall have been convicted of such refusal or neglect, and either before 
or after such alien shall have suffered the punishment inflicted for the same, by warrant under his hand 
and seal, to give such alien in charge to one of his Majesty's messengers, or to any other person or per¬ 
sons to whom he shall think proper to direct such warrant, in order to his or her being conducted out of the 
kingdom, and such alien shall he so conveyed accordingly : Provided always, that where such alien (not ha¬ 
ving been convicted as aforesaid) shall aliedge any excuse for not complying with such Proclamation or 
Order, or any reason why such Proclamation or Order should not be enforced, or why further time_ should 
be allowed him for complying therewith, it shall be lawful for the Lords of his Majesty’s Privy Council, in 
Great Britain or Ireland, to judge of the sufficiency of such ewmse or reason, and to allhw or disallow the 
same either absolutely or on such conditions as they shall thirw fit,; and where such alien shall be in cus¬ 
tody undfi such wairant of any of his Majesty’s Soeretaues of State as aforesaid, the messenger or other 
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perron in whose custody he shall be, forthwith upon Its being signified to him that such excuse or reason 
is alledged by such alien, make known the same to the said Secretary of State, who, upon receiving such 
notification, or in any case in which he shall be intonned that any such excuse or reason is alledged by or 
on behalf of any alien under Proclamation or Order to quit the realm, shall forthwith suspend the execu¬ 
tion of such Proclamation or Order until the matter can be determined by the said lairds of his Majesty’s 
said Privy Council, and such alien, if in custody under any such warrant, shall remain in such custody until 
the said Lords shall have signified their determination thereon, unless in the mean time the said Secretary 
shall consent to, or the said Lords shall make order for the release of such alien, either with or without 
security. 

IV. Masters of vessels shall, on their arrival, declare in writing to the inspector of aliens or officer of 
the customs, the number of aliens on board, specifying their names and descriptions. 

V. Masters neglecting to make such declaration, shall forfeit 10/. for each alien he shall have had on 
board. 

VI. Act not to extend to mariners certified to be employed in the navigation of the ship. 

VII. Every alien, immediately after his or her arrival, shall declare in writing, to the inspector of 
aliens, or officer of the customs, the name of the ship or vessel in which he or she shall have come to 
this country; and every alien who shall so arrive, and also every alien who shall depart from the realm 
shall, immediately after such arrival or befoie such departure respectively, declare in like manner to such 
officer, his or her name and rank, occupation or description, or if a domestic servant, then also the name, 
rank, and description of his or her master or mistress, or shall verbally make to such olficcr as aforesaid 
such declaration, to be by him reduced to writing, and shall also in like manner declare the country or 
place from whence he or she shall then have come, and the place to which he or she is then going, his or 
her profession or occupation, and the name and place of abode of the person to whom (if any) he or she 
is known; and every such alien coming into this realm, who shall neglect to make declaration of the 
aforesaid particulars, or who shall wilfully make any false declaration thereof, may for every such offence, 
on legal conviction thereof, be imprisoned for any time not exceeding three months, or may be adjudged 
to depart out of this lealm, and all other his Majesty’s dominions, within a time to be limited in such 
judgment; and if he or she shall be found therein after such time in such judgment so limited, without 
lawful cause, he or she shall, being duly convicted thereof, be imprisoned for any torn not exceeding 
twelve months. 

VIII. The inspector of aliens or officer of the customs, to whom such declaration shall be made, or 
particulars delivered, shall immediately register the same in a liook to be kept for that piuposc; in which 
book, certificates shall ho printed in blank, and counterparts thereof; and one part containing all the 
particulars, excepting such as shall he in the column of remarks, shall be delivered to the alien, without 
fee, or other charge. 

IX. Every alien arriving in this realm, exeept such domestic servants as aforesaid, bhall within one 
week after his or her arriving at the place which shall be expressed in the Ci ltilieate, delivered to him oi¬ 
lier as aforesaid, as the place to which he 01 she pi opuses to go, produce such ccitificntc, if in London, at 
the Aliens’ Office, in Crown Street, Westminster, or to the Chief Magisnate of any other town 01 place in 
which he or she shall be; and if there be no Chief Magistrate in such town or place, then to some Justice 
of the Peace in and for the county, city, town, or distnct in which such alien shall he, or to such person 
as shall be authorized to that effect by such Chief Magistrate or Justice, by wauant under hand and seal ; 
or in case such certificate shall be lost, shall deliver a full and true account of all the paiticulars that 
shall have been contained in such certificate ; and every alien who shall neglect or refuse to pioduce such 
certificate, or deliver such account, or who shall wilfully deliver any false aicount, on conviction thereof 
beforeany two Justices for the county, city, town.ordisliictin which such alien shall be, may be adjudged, 
at the discretion of such Justices, for the first offence to suffer imprisonment for any time not exceeding 
one month. 

X. It shall be lawful for the lord Mayor and Mayors, or any one or more of the Aldermen of the 
cities of London and Dublin, and lor any one or more Justices of the Peace, being specially authorized by 
one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, or by the Secretary of the Loid Lieutenant of In land, 
by warrant under his hand and seal, or gem tally authonzed by Older of his Majesty in Council, or any 
Mayor or Chief Magistrate, or other Magistiate or Magistrates of any city, borough, or town corporate, so 
authorized, to cause any alien whom he or they shall have cause to suspect to be a dangerous person, to be 
taken into custody and examined, and cither to discharge or di lam such alien in custody as shall appear 
advisable; and if it shall appear fit to detain such alien in custody, it shall be lawful .for such Mayor, 
Alderman, or Chief Magistrate, or other Magistrate or Magixtiates, or such Justice or Justices, by warrant 
under his or their hand and seal, to order such alien to be detailed in custody until his Majesty’s pleasure 
shall be known, thereto remain without bailor uiainpiize: Pi ovided nevertheless, in ever}- such case, 
every such Mayor, Alderman, Chief Magistrate, or Justice, shall forthwith tiansnut an account of his 
or their proceedings touching such alien, and of the reasons for which lie shall have thought fit to detain 
such alien, to one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, or Secretary of the Loid Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in oiderthat his Majesty, or such laird Lieutenant, may dcti rmiiic what may he fit to lie done 
thereon ; and it shall be lawful for his Majesty, by wauant under his sign manual, or for such Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant, by order under his hand, or by warrant under the lund and seal of any one of his principal 
Secretaries of State, or the Secretaty of such Lord Lieutenant, either to dneet that such alien shall bo 
discharged, or ordered out of the kingdom. 

XI. If any certificate issued to any alien shall be lost, tnislajd, or destroyed, and such alien shall pro¬ 
duce to one of bis Majesty’s Justices of the reace, from the officers of the customs, at the poit whue such 
alien shall,have arrived, or from fhe office of one of his Majesty’s principal Seen taiies of State, or from 
the office of the Chief Secretary of the laird Lieutenant of Ireland, a copy of such mtificale, and shall , 
make it appear to the satisfaction of such JiLtiee, that he or she is the person named the icin, and that the 
same has been lost, mislaid, or destroyed, without his or her wilful neglect or default, such Justice shall 
grant a fresh certificate. 
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XII. Every Custom-House Officer and Justice to whom any such certificate or account shall be produced 
or delivered, shall forthwith transmit true and exact copies thereof, to one of his Majesty’s principal Secre¬ 
taries of State, or to the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

XIII. No fee to be taken for granting certificates, on penalty of 10/. Officers of the Customs neglect¬ 
ing to make entry, or to grant certificates, or knowingly making any false entry, shall forfeit 20/. 

XIV. Any person forging, counterfeiting, or altering certificates, or obtaining them under any other 
than his true name and description, and being lawfully convicted thereof, shall suffer imprisonment in the 
common gaol, for any time not exceeding one year. 

XV. No foreign ambassador or other public minister, nor their domestic servants, registered as such, or 
being actually attendant upon such ambassador or minister, shall be deemed an alien within the meaning 
of this act: Provided also, that nothing in this act contained shall affect any alien, in respect of any act 
done or omitted to be done, who shall make it appear that he or she.was not above the age of fourteen 
yeare at the time when such act was so done or omitted to be done: Provided always, that if any question 
shall arise, whether any person alledged to be an alien, and subject to the provisions of this act or any of 
them, is an alien or not, or is or is not an alien, subject to the said provisions or any of them, the proof 
that such person is, or by law is to be deemed to he a natural-born subject of his Majesty, or denizen of 
this kingdom, or naturalized by act of parliament, or if an alien is not subject to the provisions in this 
act contained or any of them, by reason of any exception contained in this act, or which shall be expressed 
in any Proclamation or Order in Council as aforesaid, or in any special warrant from one of his Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, or from the Loid Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors of 
Ireland, or his or their Chief Secretary as aforesaid, shall lie on the person so alledged to be an alien, and 
to he subject to the provisions of this act, some or one of them. 

XVI. and XVII. Justices of the Courts of Westminster or Dublin, &c. may admit aliens to bail; as 
may also any Justice, by authority of a Secretary of State, &c. 

XVIII. JVhcre any alien who shall have been committed to remain until he or she shall be taken in 
charge for the purpose of being sent out of the realm, shall not be sent out of the realm within two calen¬ 
dar months after such commitment, any of the Justices of his Majesty’s Courts of Record at Westminster, 
or in Dublin, or any of the Barons in Great Britain or Ireland, being of the Degree of the Coif, or the 
Lord Justice Clerk, or any of the Commissioners of Justiciary in Scotland, or any two of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace in any part of the United Kingdom, may, upon application made to him or them by 
or on the behalf of the pr rson so committed, and upon proof made to him or them that reasonable notice 
of the intention to make such application had been given to some or one of his Majesty’s principal Secre¬ 
taries of State in Great Britain, or to the T.ord Lieutenant or Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, or his 
or their Chief Secretary, according to his or their discretion, order the person so committed to be continued 
in or discharged out of custody. 

XIX. Aliens abiding in this kingdom, who have heretofore quitted their respective countries by reason 
of any revolution or troubles in France, or in countiies conquered by the arms of France, shall not be 
liable to be arrested, imprisoned, or held to bail, or to find any caution for their forthcoming, or paying 
any debt, nor he taken in execution on anyjudgment, nor by any caption, for or by reason of any debt or 
other cause of action contracted or arising in any parts beyond the seas, other than the dominions of his 
Majesty, while such aliens were not within the said dominions of his Majesty; and in case any such aliens 
shall have been or shall be arrested, imprisoned, or held to bail, or taken in execution on a judgment, or by 
caption, contrary to the intent of this act, such alien shall be discharged therefrom by order of any of his 
Majesty’s Courts of Recoid at. Westminster or Dublin, or of the Court of Session in Scotland, or of any 
Judge of such Couits in vacation time. 

XX. All pecuniary penalties by this act imposed, exceeding the sum of ten pounds, shall be recovered 
by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, in any of his Majesty's Couits at Westminster or in Dublin, 
or the Court of Great Session in Wales, or the Court? of the Counties Palatine of Chester, Lancaster, and 
Durham, or by action or summary bill or information in the Courts of Justiciary or Exchequer in Scotland, 
as the case shall require, whcicin no essoign, privilege, protection, or wager of law, nor more than one 
imparlance shall be allowed; and all pecuniary penalties by this act imposed, not exceeding the sum of 
ten pounds, shall, on conviction of the offender upon oath before any Justice of the Peace of the County, 
&c. where the offence shall be committed, be levied by distress and sale of the offender’s goods and 
chattels, by warrant under the hand and seal of su< h Jus! ice, rendering to such off< ndcr the overplus (if 
any) on demand, after deducting the charges of such dishess and sale ; and for want of sufficient distress, 
such Justice is to-Zommit such offender to the common gaol of the county, or place where such offence 
shall be committed, for any time not exceeding six calendar months, and no « rit of certiorari or of advo¬ 
cation or suspension shall he allowed to remove the proceedings of the said Justice, touching the pecu¬ 
niary penalties aforesaid, or to supersede or suspend execution or other proceeding thereupon. 

XXL The inhabitants of any parish, township or place, shall he competent witnesses for proving the 
commission of any offence against this act within the limits of such parish, town-hip, or place, notwith¬ 
standing any part of the penalty incurred by such offence is given or applicable to the poor of such parish, 
township, or place. 

XXII. If any person shall be sued or prosecuted for any thing done in pursuance or by colour of this 
act, such action or prosecution shall be commenced within twelve calendar months next after the offence 
shall be committed, and such person shall and may plead the general issue, and give the special matter in 
evidence for his defence; and if upon trial a verdict shall pass for the defendant, or the plaintiff shall 
become nonsuited, or shall discontinue his suit or prosecution, or if judgment be given for the defendant 
upon demurrer or otherwise, such defendant shall have treble costs against the plaintiff. 

XXIII. The powers and authority given by this act to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, o% his Chief 
Secretary, or to the Privy Council of Ireland, shall not extend to the case of any alien •arriving or being 
in Great Biitain; and the powers and authority given‘to aify Justice of the Peace, Mayor, or Chief 
Magistrate of any city, town, or place, shall not extend beyond the limits of their respective jurisdictions. 



•21 »8 PUBLIC (GENERAL) ACTS. 

A List of all the Public (General) Acts passed in the Sixth Session of the 
Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
58 Geo. III. 1818- 


In framing this List, the Editor has arranged the Acts under different heads, according to the nature of 
the subject to which they relate. Ry this means, the Reader will be enabled to find ahy particular Sta¬ 
tute he may want with greater facility. The figures placed at the end of each Act, denote the Chapter 
of that Act in the Statute Rook. The whole number of Public General Acts passed during the Session 
amounted to 101 ; in addition to which there were also passed 8fi Local and Personal Acts, declared Pub¬ 
lic, and to be judicially noticed; 59 Private Acts, printed by the King’s Printer, and whereof the printed 
Copies may be given in evidence; and 66 Private Acts, not printed. 

The following are the heads under which the Public General Acts arc here arranged:— 


Aliens. 

Army and Navy. 

Assault and RaLlery. 

Ranks ol England and licland. 
('ini relic-. 

Clergy. 

Colonies. 

Coi oners. 

Court Ileuses. 

Education. (Sec Poor.) 

East Indies (See Maruages.) 
Fast India Company. 

Entailed Estates. 

Executors. 

Eishei ics. 

Game. 

< .'rand Juries. 

Hospitals. 

Indemnity. 

Find lord and Tenant- 
laiiccny from the Person. 


longitude and Northern Pole. 
Magistrates. 

Marriages. 

National Debt. 

Negotiable Securities. 

Packets. (See Rivers.) 

Pardons. 

Parish Vestries. 

Poor. 

Preservation of the Peace. 
Regency. 

Revenue. 

Rewaids on Conviction. 

Rivers, Roads, and Haibouni. 
Royal Dukes. 

Saving Ranks. 

Slave Tiade. 

Smuggling. 

Tiade and Commute. 

Treason. 

Workmen. 


ALIENS. 

1. An Ai t to continue, for the term of Two years, 

and until the end ot the Session of Parliament in 
which that Term shall expire, if Parliament shall be 
then sitting, an Act of the .16th of His present Ma¬ 
jesty, for establishing Regulations respecting Aliens 
airiving m or resident in this Kingdom, in certain 
cases.- . 96 

2. An Act to prevent Aliens, until the 21th day of 
March, 1819, Irom becoming naturalized, or being 
made or becoming Denizens, except in certain 


ARMY AND NAVY. 

3. An Act to lectify a Mistake in an Act, passed 

in the 19th year of the reign of His present Majesty, 
for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and to indem¬ 
nify certain Persons in relation thereto ... 10 

4. An Act for punishing Mutihy and Desertion ; 

and for the better payment of the Army and their 
quartci s.11 

5. An Act for fixing the Rates of Subsistence to be 

paid to Innkeepers and others on quartering sol¬ 
diers .22 

6 . An Act to authorize the Governors of the Hos¬ 
pital of King Charles II. for ancient and maimed 
Officers and Soldjers of the Army of Ireland, (usually 
called the Royal Hospital at Kilmainhamg) to sus¬ 
pend or take away the Pensions of such Pensioners 


of the said Hospital as shall be guilty of any Fraud 
in respect of Prize Money or Pensions, or of any 
other gross misconduct .8 

7. An Act to continue the law's now in force rela¬ 
ting to Yeomanry Corps in Ireland .... 40 

8 . An Act to defiay the Charge of the Pay, 

Clothing, and Contingent Expenses of the Disembo¬ 
died Militia in Great Britain; and for granting Al¬ 
lowances in certain cases to Subaltern Officers, Ad¬ 
jutants, Quarter-masters, Surgeons, Surgeons’ Mates, 
and Serjeant Majors of Militia, until the 25th day of 
March 1819.58 

An Act for defraying, until the 25th day of 
June, 1819, the Charge of the Pay and Clothing of 
the Militia of Ireland; and for making Allowances 
in certain cases to Subaltern Officers of the said Mi¬ 
litia during Peace.59 

10. An Act for regulating the Payment of Regi¬ 

mental Debts, and the Distribution of the Effects of 
Officers and Soldiers dying in Service, and the Re¬ 
ceipt of Slims due to Soldiers.73 

11. An Act for the further Regulation of Pay¬ 

ments of Pensions to Soldiers upon the Establish¬ 
ments of Chelsea and Kilmainham .... 74 

12. An Act to consolidate and amend the Provi¬ 

sions of several Acts, passed in the 51st and 52d 
years respectively of the reign of His present Ma¬ 
jesty, for enabling Wives and Families of Soldiers to 
return to their homes.92 

13. An Act for the regulating of His Majesty’s 

Royal Marine Forces while ofl SjJjorc .... 12 
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14. An Act to extend and render more effectual 

the present Regulations for the Relief of Seafaring 
Men and Boys, subjects of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Foreign Parts . 38 

15. An Act to make further Regulations respect¬ 

ing the Payment of Navy Prize Money, and to au¬ 
thorize the Governors of Greenwich Hospital to pay 
over certain Shares of Prize Money due to Russian 
Seamen to His Excellency the Russian Ambassa¬ 
dor .64 

ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 

. 1 6. An Act for preventing frivolous and vexatious 
Actions of Assault and Battery, and for Slanderous 
Words, in Couits.30 

BANKS OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

17. An Act to amend an Act of the last Session of 

Parliament, for preventing the further circulation of 
Dollars and Tokens, issued by the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England .... 14 

18. An Act for further continuing, until the 5th 
day of July, 181'.', an Act of the 44th year of Hu 
present Majesty, to continue the Restrictions, con- 

’tained in several Acts of His present Majesty, on 
Payments of Cash liy the Bank of England . 37 

19. An Act to continue, until Three Months after 

the ceasing of any Restriction imposed on the Bank 
of England from issuing Cash in Payment, the se¬ 
veral Acts for confirming and continuing the Re¬ 
strictions on Payments m Cash by the Bank of Ire¬ 
land .€0 

CHURCHES. 

20. An Act for Building and promoting the Build¬ 
ing of additional Churches in populous Parishes 45 

CLERGY. 

21. An Act to amend so much of an Act of the 

55th year of his present Majesty, as relates to the 
Salaries of Clergymen officiating as Chaplains in 
Houses of Correction.32 

COLONIES. 

22. An Act to allow for Three years, and until 

Six weeks after the commencement of the then next 
Session of Parliament, the Importation into Ports 
specially appointed by his Majesty, within the Pro¬ 
vinces of Nova Scotia and New B> unstuck, of the 
Articles therein enumerated, and the Re-exportation 
thereof from such Ports.19 

23. An Act to permit the Importation of certain 

Articles into his' Majesty’s Colonies or Plantations 
in the Wat Indies, or on the Continent of South 
America; and also certain Articles into certain Ports 
in the West Indies .27 

(See also Indemnity—Magistrates.) 

CORONERS. 

24. An Act to regulate the Election of Coroners 

for Connties.95 

COURT HOUSES. 

25. An Act to amend an Act passed in the 53d 
year of his present Majesty’s Reign, to make further 


dl'39 

Regulations for the building and repairi ig of Court 
Houses and Sessions Houses in Ireland ... 31 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

26. An Act to amend and reduce into one Act the 
several Laws relating to the Mariner in which the 
East India Company are required to hire Ships '83 

ENTAILED ESTATES. 

27. An Act for Relief of Persons entitled to En¬ 

tailed Estates, to be purchased with Trust Monies, 
in that part of the United Kingdom called Ire¬ 
land . ...46 

EXECUTORS. 

23. An Act for extending to that Part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland, certain Provisions 
of the Parliament of Great Britain, in relation to 
Executors under the Age of Twenty-one Years, and 
to Matrimonial Contracts.81 

FISHERIES. 

29. An Art to continue, until the 29th day of 

September, 1819, and to amend an Art passed in 
Ireland, in the 36th year of his present Majesty, for 
the Improvement and Extension of the Fisheries on 
the Coasts of Ireland.94 

30. An Act for preventing the Destruction of the 

Breed of Salmon, and Fish of Salmon Kind, in the 
Rivers of Bingland.43 

(Greenland Fisheries—See Longitude.) 

(See also Poor.) 

GAME. 

31. An Act for the more effectual Prevention of 

Offences connected with the unlawful Destruction 
and Sale of Caine.75 

GRAND JURIES. 

32. An Act to suspend, until the end of the pre¬ 

sent Session of Parliament, the Operation of an Act 
made in the last Session of Parliament, to provide 
for the more deliberate Investigation of Presentments 
to be made by Grand Juries for Roads and Public 
Works in Iieland, and for accounting for Money 
raised by such Presentments.2 

33. An Act to prowidc for the more deliberate 

Investigation of Presentments to be made by Grand 
Juries for Roads and Public Works in Ireland, and 
for accounting for Money raised by such Present¬ 
ments .67 

HOSPITALS. 

34. An Act to establish Fever Hospitals, and to 

make other Regulations for relief of the suffering 
Poor, and for preventing the increase of Infectious 
;Fevers in Ireland.47 

I 

1 INDEMNITY. 

35. An Act to Indemnify such Persons in the 
'United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify them¬ 
selves for Offices and Employments, and far extend¬ 
ing the lime limited for those purposes respectively, 
'until the *5th Day of March, 1819; and to permit 
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such Persons in Great Britain as have omitted to 
make and lile Affidauts of the Execution of Inden¬ 
tures of Clerks to Attornies and .Solicitors, to make 
and file the same on or before the 1st Day of Hilary 
Term, 1819 ; and to allow Persons to make and file 
such Affidavits, although the Persons whom they 
served shall have neglected to take out their Annual 
Certificates.5 

36. An Act for Indemnifying Persons who, since 

the 26th Day of January, 1817, have acted in ap¬ 
prehending, imprisoning, or detaining in Custody, 
Persons suspected of High Treason or Treasonable 
Practices, and in the Suppression of tumultuous and 
unlawful Assemblies.G 

37. An Act to Indemnify all Persons who have 

been concerned in advising, issuing, or cairying into 
Execution any Order or Outers for permitting the 
Importation and Exportation of certain Goods and 
Commodities in Foreign Bottoms, into and out of 
certain of His Majesty’s West India Islands . 7 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

38. An Act to explain and amend an Act passed 

in the 56th Year of the reign of His present Majesty, 
for amending the L...V of Ireland respecting the ie- 
covery of Tenements from absconding, ovei holding, 
and defaulting Tenants, and for the Protection of the 
Tenant from undue Distress.39 

LARCENY FROM THE PERSON. 

59. An Act to repeal so much of an Art passed 
in Ireland in the Ninth Year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, intituled “ An Act for taking away the Benefit 
of Clergy in certain cases; and for taking away the 
Book in all eases; and for repealing Part of the 
Statute for transporting Felons;” as takes away the 
Benefit of Clergy from Persons stealing privily from 
the Person of another; and more effectually to pre¬ 
vent the Crime of Larceny from the Person . 68 

LONGITUDE AND NORTHERN POLE. 

40. An Act for more effectually discovering the 

Longitude at Sea, and encouraging Attempts to find 
a Northern Passage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and to approach the Northern Pole . 20 

41. An Act to amend an Act made in the 26th 

Year of His present Majesty, for the Encouragement 
of the Fisheries carried on in the Greenland Seas 
and Davis’s Strcights, so far as relates to the Oaths 
thereby required to be taken.15 

MAGISTRATES. 

42. An Act to repeal so much of an Act passed 
in the 43d Year of His present Majesty, as requires 
the Attendance of Magistrates on board Vessels 
carrying Passengers from the United Kingdom to 
His Majesty’s Plantations, or to Foreign Parts . 89 

MARRIAGES. 

43. An Act to remove Doubts as to the Validity 

of certain Marriages had and solemnized within the 
British Territories in India.84 

(See also Executors.) 

. NATIONAL DEBT. 

44. An Act to empower any Three or more of 


the Commissioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt, to exercise all the Powers and Authorities given 
to the said Commissioners by any Act or Acts of 
Parliament.67 

NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES. 

45. An Act to afiord Relief to the lonA Jide 

Holders of Negotiable Securities, without Notice that 
they were given for a Usurious Consideration . 93 

PAR DONS. 

46. An Act for regulating the Payment of Fees 

for Pardons under the Great Seal.29 

PARISH VESTRIES. 

47. Ail Act for the Regulation of Parish Ves¬ 
tries .69 

POOR. 

48. An Act for appointing Conunissioneis to in- 

quiie concerning Charities in England for the Edu¬ 
cation of the Poor.91 

49. An Act to amend Two Acts, made in the last 

Session of Parliament, for authorising the issue of 
Exchequer Bills, and the Advance of Money for 
carrying on Public Works and Fisheries, and Em¬ 
ployment of the Poor; and to extend the Powers of 
the Commissioners appointed for canying the said 
Acts into Execution in Itciand ...... 88 

PRESERVATION OF THE PEACE. 

50. An Act to continue, until the 20th day of 

June, 1820, an Act of the 52d year of his present 
Majesty, for the more effectual Preservation of the 
Peace, by enforcing the duties of Watching and 
Warding.. 52 

REGENCY. 

51. An Act to alter and amend certain of the 

Provisions of an Act passed in the 51st year of his 
Majesty’s reign, intituled, “ An Act to provide for 
the Administration of the Royal Authority, and for the 
care of his Majesty’s Royal Person, during the con¬ 
tinuance of his Majesty’s Illness; and for the Re¬ 
sumption of the Exercise of the Royal Authority by 
his Majesty”.90 

REVENUE. 

52. An Act for raising the sum’of Thirty Millions, 

by Exchequer Bills, for the. service of the year 
1818. 4 

53. An Act for raising the sum of Three Millions, 
by the Transfer of eertajn Three pounds per centum 
Annuities into other Annuities, at the rale of Three 
Pounds Ten Shillings per centum; and for granting 
Annuities to discharge certain Exchequer Bills. 23 

54. An Act for continuing to his Majesty certain 

Duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, in 
Great Britain; and on Pensions, Offices, and Per- 
sonal Estates, in England, for the service of the year 
1818 . .3 

55. An Act to make further provision for the bet¬ 

ter securing the Collection of the Duties on.Malt, 
and to amend the Laws relating to Brewers in Ire¬ 
land . .72 
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56. An Act for granting to his Majesty a sum of 

money to be raised hy Lotteries ..... 71 

57. Au Act to further continue, until the 5th 

day of July, 1818, Two Acts of the 54th year of 
his present Majesty for repraline the Duties of Cus¬ 
toms on Madder imported into Great Jtritain, aud 
for granting other Duties in lieu thereof ... 9 

58. An Act to continue until the 5th day of July, 

1819, Two Acts of the 54th year of his present Ma¬ 
jesty, for repealing the Duties of Customs on Mad¬ 
der imported into Great Hiitnin, and for gianting 
other Duties in lieu thereof. 54 

59. An Act for chargini Duties on Licences for 

retailing Aqua Vita; in Scotland.1:3 

60. An Act to continue, until the 5th Jay of 

April, 1819, and amend an Act of the 50th year of 
his present Majesty, for reducing the Duties pay¬ 
able on Horses used for the purposes therein men¬ 
tioned . C, 

61. An Act for charging certain Duties on Four- 

wheeled Carriages constructed and drawn in the 

manner therein described. 17 

69. An Act to charge an additional Duty on Corks 
ready-made, impoited into Ireland .... 18 


Majesty, to improve the Land Revenue of the Crown 
so far as relates to the Great Forest of Brecknock, 
in the county of Brecknock; and for vesting in his 
Majesty certain parts of the said Forest, and for in¬ 
closing the said Forest.. 

74. An Act for vesting in his Majesty certain parts 

of the Hayes of Birkland and Bilhagh, and of certain 
Commonable Lands and Open Uninclosed Grounds 
in the Township of Edwinstoive, within the Forest of 
Sheiwood, in the county of Nottingham . . 100 

75. An Act for applying certain Monies therein 

mentioned for the Service of the year 1818 . 101 

REWARDS ON CONVICTION. 

76. An Act for repealing such parts of several 

Acts as allow pecuniary and other Rewards on the 
Conviction of Persons for Highway Robbery, and 
other Crimes and Offences; and for facilitating the 
means of prosecuting Persons accused of Felony nnd 
other Offences.70 

RIVERS, ROADS, AND HARBOURS. 


63. An Act to revive and continue, until the 5th 

day of July, 1819, several Laws relating to the 
Duties on Glas-- mad ' in Great Britain ; ami to pro¬ 
hibit the making of .Small, w.ib.o a certain distance 
of any other Glass House, or by the Maker of any 
other kind of Glass.21 

64. An Act to grant certain Rates, Duties, and 

Taxes in Ireland, in respect to Fire Hearths, Win¬ 
dows, Male Servants, Horses, Carnages, and Dogs, 
in lieu of funner Rates, Duties, and Taxes thereon; 
and to provide for the payment thereof to the Col¬ 
lectors of Excise, and for the more effectual ac¬ 
counting for the same.54 

65. Ail Act to amend an Act of the 55th year of 

his present Majesty, for granting Duties of Excise 
in Ireland upon certain Licenses, and for securing 
the payment of said Duties, and the regulating the 
issuing of such Licenses.57 

66. An Act for repealing the Duties of Excise on 
Verjuice and Vinegar, and granting other Duties in 
lieu thereof; and for more effectually securing the 
Duties of Excise on Vinegar or Acetous Acid . 65 

67. An Act to repeal the Duty upon Rock Salt de¬ 

livered for feeding or mixing with the Food of Cat¬ 
tle, and imposing another Duty, and making other 
provisions in lieu thereof.77 

68. An Act to amend an Act of the 54th year 

of his present Majesty’s reign, for grauting Duties 
on Auctions in Ireland.79 

69. An Act to amend an Act passed in the 57th year 

of his present Majesty, for permitting the Transfer 
of Capital from certain'Public Stocks or Funds in 
Great Britain to. certain Public Stocks or Funds in 
Ireland 80 

70. An Act for raising the sum of Eleven Mil¬ 
lions Six Hundred Thousand Pounds hy Exchequer 
Bills, for the service of the year 1818 ... 86 

71. An Act for raising the sum of Eight Hundred 
Thousand Pounds British currency, by Treasury 
Bills, in Ireland, for the service of the year 1818 87 

72. An Act for enabling the Trustee of certain 

Premises at Great Yarmouth, in the county of Nor¬ 
folk, held in trust for his Majesty, to execute a con¬ 
veyance of the same to a purchaser thereof. . 42 

73. An Act for altering and amending an Act 
made in the 55th year of his present Majesty, to 
amend an Act made in the 46th year of his present 


77. An Act to provide for the maintaining of the 

Royal Canal from the River Liffey to the River 
Shannon in Ireland.35 

78. An Act to alter the application of part of the 

sum of Fifty Thousand Pounds granted by an Act 
passed in the 56th year of the reign of his present 
Maicsty, intituled, “ An Act for improving the 
Road from the city of Glasgow to the city of Car¬ 
lisle” .44 

79. An Act for the better accommodation of his 
Majesty’s Packets within the Harbour on the North 
side of the Hill of Ilowth, and for the better Regu¬ 
lation of the Shipping therein ...... 61 

80. An Act tor improving and completing the 

Harbour of Dumnore, in the county of Waterford, 
and rendering it a tit situation for his Majesty’s 
Packets.72 

ROYAL DUKES. 

81. An Act for enabling his Majesty to make fur¬ 

ther provision for his Royal Highness the Duke of- 
Camhiidge, and to settle an Annuity on the Prin¬ 
cess of Hesse, in case she shall survive his said 
Royal Highness.24 

82. An Act for enabling his Majesty to settle an 

Annuity on her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cumberland, in case of her surviving his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland . ... 2S 

83. An Act for enabling his Majesty to make fur¬ 

ther provision for his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, and to settle an Annuity on the Princess of 
Lciningen, in case she shall survive his said Royal 
Highness.53 

SAVING BANKS. 

84. An Act to amend an Act, passed in the last 

session of Parliament, to encourage the Establish¬ 
ment of Banks for Savings, in England 48 

SLAVE TRADE. 

85. An Act to carry into execution a Treaty made 

between hi3 Majesty and the king of Spain, for the 
preventing Traffic in-Slaves •• i 36 

86. An JVct to carry into execution a Convention 
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made between bis Majesty and the King of Puitu-jycar of his present Majesty, to repeal the Duties 
gal, for the preventing Traffic in Slaves . . . 85 1 payable in Scotland ’upon Wash ami Spirits, and 
87. An Act to explain Three Acts, passed in the Distillers' Licences; to grant other Duties in lieu 
46th, 47th, and 51st years of Ins Majesty’s Iteign, thereof; and to establish further Regulations for the 
respectively, for the Abolition of tue Slave Trade 49 Distillation of Spirits from Corn, for Home Con- 

An Act to explain and amend an Act, passed sumption, in Scotland.50 

in the 51st year of his Majesty’s Reign, for render- 95. An Act to make perpetual an Act of the 46th 
ing more effectual an Act made in the 47th year of year of his present Majesty for granting an addi- 
his Majesty’s Reign, for the Abolition-of the Slave tional Bounty on the Exportation of the Silk Manu- 

Trade.98 factures of Great Britain.56 

96. An Act to continue, until the 1st day of Au- 
SMUGGLING. gust, 1819, Two Acts of his present Majesty, allow¬ 

ing the bringing of Coals, Culm, and Cinders to 

89. An Act to subject Foreigners to Arrest and London and Westminster.62 

Detention for Smuggling within certain Distances of j 97. An Act to revi-ve and continue, until the 25th 
any of the Dominions of his Majesty ; for regulating day of March, 1819, an Act made in the 49th year 
rewards to the Seizing Officers, according to the Ton-1 of his present Majesty, to permit the Importation 
uage of Vessels or Boats seized and condemned ; and | of Tobacco from any place whatever . ... 65 

for the further prevention of the Importation of Tea j 98. An Act to prevent Frauds in the Sale of Grain 

without making due Entry thereof with the Officers in Ireland.82 

of Customs and Excise. 76 99. An Act to repeal an Act made in the 56th 

year of his picsent Majesty’s Reign, for establishing 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. the Use of an Hydrometer, railed Sikes’s Hydrome- 

I ter, in ascertaining the Strength of Spirits, instead 

90. An Act to continue, until the 5th day of of Clarke’s Hydrometer; and for making other Pro 

Jujy™1819, two Acts made in the 54th and 56th | visions in lieu thereof.38 

years of his present Majesty’s Reign, for regulating (See also Colonies—Revenue.) 

the Trade in Spirits between Great Biitain and Ire¬ 
land reciprocally, and to amend the same . . 26 TREASON. 

91. An Act to alter the Allowance for broken 

Plate Glass, and to exempt Manufacturers of certain 100. An Act to repeal an Act made in-the last 
Glass Wares from Penalties for not being licensed 33 Session of Parliament, intituled “ An Act to conti- 

92. An Act to repeal the several Bounties on the I nue an Act to empower his Majesty to secure and de- 

Exportation of refined Sugar fiom any part of the J tain such Persons as his Majesty shall suspect aie 
United Kingdom, and to allow other Bounties in lieu I conspiring against his Person and Government” . 1 

thereof, until the 5th day of July, 1820, and for re- j 

ducing the Size of the Packages in which refined Su- WORKMEN, 

gar may be exported.31 

93. An Act to amend an Act made in the 56th 101. An Act to amend certain Acts passed m the 

year of his present Majesty, for regulating and se- j 4th year of King Edward IV., 1st and 10th years of 
curing the Collection of the Duties on Paper in Ire- Queen Anne; 1st, 12th, and 13th years of King 
land, and to allow a Drawback of the Duty on Paper George I.; 13th, 22d, and 29th years of King George 
used in printing certain Books at the Press of Trinity II.; and 13th and 57t)i years of King George III.; 
College, Dublin.41 prohibiting the Payment of the Wages of Work- 

94. An Act to amend and continue, until the 10th men in certain Trades otherwise than in the lawful 

day of November, 1820, an Act passed in the 56th Coin or Money of this Realm.51 










VII. ADDENDA. 


Treaty between His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty the King of (he 
Netherlands, for preventing Their Subjects from engaging in any Traffic in 
Slaves. Signed at the Hague, May 4 th, 1818. 


In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity. 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and His Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands, animated with a mutual desire to adopt the most effectual measures for putting a stup 
to the carrying on of the Slave Trade by their respective subjects, and for preventing their respective flag* 
from being made use of as a protection to this nefarious traffic, by the people of other countries who may 
engage therein; Their said Majesties have accordingly resolved to proceed to the arrangement of a Con¬ 
vention for the attainment of their objects, and have therefore named as Plenipotentiaries, ad hoc, 

,His Maiosty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 1 Right Honourable*' 
Richard Earl of Clancaitv, Viscount Dunlo, Baron Kilconnel, Raron Trench of Garbally, in the United 
Kingdom of Great Biitainand Ireland, one of His Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council in Great 
Britain and also in Ireland, Member of the Committee of the first for the affairs of Commerce and Co¬ 
lonies, Colonel of the Regiment of Militia of the County of Galway, Knight Grand Cross of the Molt 
Honourable Order of the Bath, .Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of His said Majesty to 
His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxemburg; and His Majesty the King of the 
Nelhci lands, Anne, William Charles Baron de Nagell d’Ampsen, Member of the Body of Nobles of the 
Province of Guelderland, Knight Grand Cioss of the Order of the Belgic Lion and of that of Charles the 
Third, Chamberlain and Minister of State, holding the department of Foreign Affairs; and Cornelius 
Felix van Maanen, Commander of the Order of the Belgic Lion, and Minister of State, holding the de¬ 
partment of Justice ; who, having exchanged their full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed 
on the following Articles: 

ARTICLE L 

The laws of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland rendering it already highly penal for tha , 
subjects of His Britannic Majesty to carry on, or to be in any way engaged in Trade in Slaves, His Ma¬ 
jesty the King of the Netherlands, referring to the 8th Article of the Convention entered into with His 
Britannic Majesty on the 13th August 1814, engages in pursuance thereof, and within eight months from 
the Ratification of these presents, or sooner if possible, to prohibit all his subjects, in the most effectual 
manner, ami especially by penal l.iw the most formal, to take any part whatever in the Trade of Slaves; 
and in the event of the measures already taken by the British Government, and to be taken by that of the 
Netherlands, being found ineffectual or insufficient, the High Contracting Parties mutually engage to 
adopt such further measures, whether by legal provision or otherwise, as may from time to time appear 
to be best calculated, in the most effectual manner, to prevent all their respective subjects from taking any 
share whatever in this nefarious traffic. 


ARTICLE II. 

The two High Contracting Parties* for the more complete attainment of the object of preventing all 
traffic in Slaves, on the part of their respective subjects, mutually consent that the ships of their Royal 
Navies, which shall be provided with special instructions for this purpuse, as hereinafter mentioned, may 
visit such merchant vessels of the two nations, as may be suspected, upon reasonable grounds, of having 
Slaves on board for an illicit traffio; and in the event only of their finding such Slaves on board, may 
detain and bring away such vessels, in order that they may be brought to trial before the tribunals esta¬ 
blished for this purpose, as shall hereinafter be specified. 

ARTICLE III. 

In the intention of explaining the mode of execution of the preceding Article it is agreed : 

1st That such reciprocal right of visit and detention shall not be exercised within the Mediterranean 
Sea or within the Seas in Europe lying without the Straits of Gibraltar, and which lie to the northward of 
the’thirty-seventh parallel of north latitude, and also within, and to the eastward of the meridian of lon¬ 
gitude twen’v degrees west of Greenwich. . 

2 d, That the names of the several vessels furnished with such instructions, the force of each, and the 
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name* of their several Commanders shall be* fiom time to time, immediately upon their issue, commu¬ 
nicated by the Power issuing the same to the other High Conti acting Party. 

3d. That the number of ships of each of the Royal Navies authorized to make such visit as aforesaid, 
shall not exceed the number of twelve, belonging to either of the High Contracting Parties, without the 
special consent of the other High Contracting Party being first had and obtained. 

*th. That if at any time it should be deemed expedient that any ship of the Royal Navy of cither of 
the two High Contracting Parties authorized to make such visit as aforesaid, should proceed to visit any 
merchant ship or ships under the flag, and proceeding under the convoy of any vessel or vessels of the 
Royal Navy of the other High Contracting Party, that the Commanding Officer of the bliip duly au¬ 
thorized and instructed to make such visit, shall proceed to effect the same in communication with the 
Commanding Officer of the Convoy, who, it is hereby agreed, shall give every facility to such visit, and 
to the eventual detainer of the merchant ship or ships so visited, and in all things assist to the utmost op 
his power in the due execution of the present Convention, according to the true intent and meaning 
thereof. 

5th. It is further mutually agreed, that the Commanders of the ships of the two Royal Navies, who 
■hall be employed on this service, shall adhere strictly to the exact tenor of the instructions which they 
•hall receive for this purpose. 

ARTICLE IV. 

As the two preceding Articles aie entirely rccipiocal, the Two High Contracting Parties engage mu¬ 
tually to make good any losses which their respective, subjects may incur unjustly, by the arbitrary and 
illegal detention of their vessels ; it being understood that this indemnity shall invaiiably be borne by the 
Government whose cruizer shall have been guilty of the aibitrary detention ; and that the visit and deten¬ 
tion of ships specified in this Article shall only be effected by those British or Netherland vessels which 
may form part cf the two Royal Navies, and hy those only of such vessels which are provided with the 
special Instructions annexed to the present Treaty, in pursuance of the provisions thereof. 

ARTICLE V. 

No British or Netherland cruizer shall detain any ship whatever not having Slaves actually on board; 
and in order to render lawful the detention of any ship, whether British or Netherland, the Slaves found on 
board such vessel must have been brought there for the express purpose of the traffic. 

ARTICLE VI. 

All ships of the Royal Navies of the two nations, which shall hereafter he destined to prevent the traffic 
in Slaves, shall be furnished by their lespective Governments with a copy of the Instructions annexed to 
the present Treaty, and which shall be considered as an intcgial part thereof. 

These Instructions shall be written in the Dutch and English languages, and signed for the vessels of 
each of the two Powers, by the Minister of their respective Marine. 

The two High Contracting Parties reserve the faculty of altering the said Instructions, in whole or in 
part, according to circumstances; it being, however, well understood, that the said alterations cannot take 
place but by the common agreement, and by the consent of the two High Contracting Parties. 

ARTICLE VII. 

In order to bring to adjudication, with the least delay and inconvenience, the vessels which may be de¬ 
tained for having been engaged in a traffic of Slaves, according to the tenor of the Fifth Article of this 
Treaty, there shall be established, within the space of a year at furthest from the exchange of the Ratifi¬ 
cations of the present Treaty, two mixed Courts of Justice, formed of an equal number of individuals of 
the two nations, named fpr this purpose by th< ir respective Sovereigns. 

These Courts shall reside—one in a possession belonging to Ilis Britannic Majesty, the other within the 
territories of His Majesty the King of the Netherlands ; and the two Governments, at the period of the 
exchange of the Ratifications of the present Treaty, shall declare, each for its own dominions, in what 
places the Courts shall respectively reside. Each of the two High Contracting Parties reserving to itself 
the right of changing, at its pleasure, the place of residence of the Court held within its own dominions ; 
provided, however, that one of the two Courts shall always be held upon the Coart of Africa, and the other 
jn one of the colonial possessions of Hit Majesty the King of the Netherlands. . • 

These Courts shall judge the causes submitted to them according to the terms of the present Treaty, 
-without appeal, and according to the regulations and instructions annexed to the present Treaty, of which 
they shall be considered as an integral part. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

In case the Commanding Officer of any of the ships of the Royal Navies of Great Britain, and of the 
Netherlands, commissioned under the second Article of this Treaty, shall deviate in any respect from the 
dispositions of the said Treaty, and shall not be enabled to justify himself, either by the tenor of the said 
Treaty, or of the Instructions annexed to it; the Government which shall conceive itself to be wronged by 
such conduct, shall be entitled to demand reparation, and in such case the Government, to which the 
captor may belong, binds itself to cause inquiry to be made into the subject of the complaint, and to in¬ 
flict upon the captor, if he be found to have deserved it, a punishment proportioned to the transgression 
v 'nich may have been committed. ' 
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ARTICLE IX. 

The act* or instruments annexed to this Treaty, and which form an integral part thereof, are aa follow*: 

A. Instructions for the ships of the Royal Navies of both nations, destined to prevent the traffic in 

Slaves. i 

B. Regulation for the mixed Courts of Justice, which are to hold their sittines on tffe coast of Africa, 
and in one of the colonial possessions of His Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 

ARTICLE X. 

The present Treaty, consisting of ten Articles, shall be ratified, and the Ratification^ exchanged within 
the space of one month from this date ; or sooner, if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and thereunto affixed the Seal 
of their arms. 

Done at the Hague, this fourth day of May, in the year of our I.ord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen. 

(Signed) CLANCARTY. (L. S.) 

A. W. C. DE NAGELL. (L. S.) 

VAN MAANEN. (L. S.) 


ANNEXES. 


Instructions for the Ships of the British and Netherland Royal Navies, em¬ 
ployed to prevent the Traffic in Slaves. 


article r. 


Every ship of the Royal British or Netherland Navy, which, furnished with these Instructions, shall in 
conformity with the second Article of the Treaty of this date, have a right to visit the merchant ships of 
either of the two Powers actuallv engaged, or suspected to be engaged in the Slave Trade, may, except in 
the seas exempted by the third Article of the said Treaty, proceed to such visit, and should any Slaves be 
found on board, brought there for the express purposes of the traffic, the Commander of the said ship of 
the Royal Navy may detain them, and having detained them, he is to bring them as soon as possible for 
judgment, before that of the two mixed Courts of Justice, appointed by the seventh Article of the Treaty 
of this date, which shall be the nearest, or which the Commander of the capturing ship shall, upon hi* 
own responsibility, think he can soonest reach from the spot where the ship shall have been detained. 
Ships, on board of which no Slaves shall be found, intended for purposes of traffic, shall not be detained 

on any account or pretence whatever. « 

Negro servants or sailors that may be found on board the said vessels cannot in any case be deemed a 

sufficient cause for detention. 

ARTICLE II. 


Whenever a ship of the Royal Navy, so commissioned, shall meet a merchantman liable to be searched, 
it shall be done in the mildest manner, and with every attention which is due between allied and friendly 
nations j and in no case shall the search be made by an Officer holding a rank inferior to that of Lieu¬ 
tenant in the Navies of Great Britain and of the Netherlands. 


. 1 ARTICLE III. 

The shins of the’Royal Navies so commissioned, which may detain any merchaw* ship, in pursuance of 
the tenor of the present Instructions, shall leave on board all the cargo, as well as the Master, and a part 
at least of thecrew of the above-mentioned ship: the captor shall draw up In writing an authentic decla¬ 
ration whch shall exhibit the state in which he found the detained ship and the changes which may 
hara taken nlace in it. He shall deliver to the Master of the detained sh.p, a signed certificate of the 
Ja^rs seized on board the said vessel, as well as of the number of Slaves found on board at the moment of 

d *The Faroes shall not be disembarked till after the vessels which contain them shall be _ arrived at the 

ol2 whSthe legality of the capture is to be tried by one of the two mixed Courts, in order thatm tl,e 
place where tne leg y f , • e the loss 0 f the proprietors may be more easily repaired. If 

however uraenfmSeV^^£d tttheWth of the vo^e, the state of health of the Negm.o, 
other causes* required that they should be disembarked entirely or in part, before the vessel could arm* 
2 theXe offience of one 6t the said Courts, the Commander of the capturing ship may take* him¬ 
self the responsibility of such disembarkation, provided that thejneewiity be *tated in a eeitifioaU w 

proper form. 4 A I 
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Regulations for the Mixed Courts of Justice, which are to reside on the Coast 
of Africa, and in a Colonial Possession of His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands. 


ARTICLE i. , 

■ The mixed Courts of Justice, to be established by the Treaty of this date, upon the Coast of Africa and 
in a Colonial Possession of Ills Majesty the King: of the Netherlands, are appointed to decide upon the 
legality of the detention of such vessels as the ciuizers of both Nations shall detain in pursuance of this 
same Treaty. 

The above-mentioned Courts shall judge definitively and without appeal, according to the present 
Treaty. 

The proceeding shall take place as summarily as possible : the Courts are required to decide (as far as 
they shall find it practicable), within the apace of twenty days, to he dated from that on which every de¬ 
tained vessel shall have been brought into the port where they shall reside;—Fiist, upon the legality of 
the capture;—Secondly, in the cases in which the captmed vessel shall have been liberated, as to the in¬ 
demnification which the said \es«el is to leceive. 

And it is hereby provided, that in all cases the final sentence shall not be delayed on account of the 
absence of witnesses, or for want of other proofs, beyond the peiiod of two months, except upon the ap¬ 
plication of any of the parties interested, when, upon their giving satisfactory security to charge them¬ 
selves with the expense and risks of the delay, the Courts may at their discretion grant an additional delay 
not exceeding four months. 

ARTICLE II. 

Each of the above-mentioned mixed Courts, which are to reside on the Const of Africa, and in a Co¬ 
lonial Possession of His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, shall be composed in the following manner : 

The two High Contracting Parties shall each of them name a Judge and an Arbitrator, who shall be 
authorised to hear and to decide without appeal all cases of capture of vessels which, in pursuance of the 
stipulations of the Treaty of this date, shall be brought before them. All the essential paits of the pro¬ 
ceedings carried on before these mixed Courts shall be written down in the legal language of the country 
in which the Court may reside. 

The Judges and the Arbitrators shall make oath before the principal Magistrate of the place in which 
the Courts may reside, to judge fairly and faithfully, to have no preference either for the claimants or 
the captors, and to act in all their decisions, in pursuance of the stipulations of the Treaty of this date. 

There shall be attached to each Court a Secretary or Registrar, appointed by the Sovereign of the 
country in which the Court may reside, who shall register all its acts, and who, previous to his taking 
charge of his post, shall make oath before the Court to conduct himself with respect for their authority, 
and to act with fidelity in all the affairs which may belong to his charge. 

ARTICLE III. 

The form of the process shall be as follows: 

The Judges of the two nations shall, in the first place, proceed to the examination of the papers of the 
vessels, and to receive the depositions of the Captain and of two or three at least of the principal indi- 
vi 'ials on board of the detained vessel, as well as the declaration on oath of the captor, should it appear 
lit. essary. In order to be able to judge and to pronounce whether the said vessel has been justly detained 
o: . ot, according to the stipulations of the present Treaty, and in order that according to this judgment 
it .ay be condemned or liberated. And in the event of the two Judges not agreeing in the sentence they 
ought to pronounce, whether as to the legality of the detention or the indemnification to be allowed, or 
any other question which might result from the stipulations of the present Treaty, they shall draw by lot 
the name of one of the two Arbitrators, who, after having considered the documents of the process, shall 
consult with the above-mentioned Judges on the case in question, and the final sentence shall be pro¬ 
nounced conformably to the opinion of the majority of the above-mentioned Jhdges, and of the above- 
mentioned Arbitrator. 

ARTICLE IV. 

In the authenticated declaration, which the captor shall make before the Court, as well as in the certi¬ 
ficate of the papers seized, which shall be delivered to the Captain of the captured vessel, at the time of 
the detention the above-mentioned captor shall be bound to declare his name, the name of his vessel, as 
*£>1 as thelatitude and longitude of the place where the detention shall have taken place, and the number 
of Slaves found on board of the ship at the time of the detention. 

ARTICLE V. 

As soon as sentence shall have been-pronounced, the detained vessel, if liberated, and the cargo, in the 
state in which it shall then be found, shall be restored to the Master, or the person who represents him, 
who may, before the same Court, claim a valuation of the damages, which they may have a right to 
demand : the captor himself, and, in hiy default, his Government, shall remain responsible for the above- 
mentioned damages. 
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The tw High Contracting Parties bind themselves to pay, within the term of a year from the date af 
the sentence, the costs and damages which may be granted by the above-named Court, it being under¬ 
stood that these costs and damages shall be at the expense of the Power of which the captor shall be a 
subject. 

ARTICLE VI. 

In case of the condemnation of a vessel, she shall be declared lawful prize, as well as her cargo, of 
whatever description it may be, with the exception of the Slaves who may be on board as ohjects of com¬ 
merce ; and the said vessel, as well as her cargo, shall be sold by public sale, for the profit of the two 
Governments; and as to the Slaves, they shall receive from the mixed Court a certificate of emancipa¬ 
tion, and shall be delivered over to the Government on whose territory the Court which shall have SO 
judged them shall be established, to be employed as servants or free labourers. 

1^,-ich of the two Governments binds itself to guarantee the liberty of such portion of these individuals 
as shall be respectively consigned to it. 

ARTICLE VII. 


The mixed Courts shall also take cognizance and decide according to the third Article of this regulation, 
on all claims for compensation, on account of looses occasioned to vessels detained under suspicion of hav¬ 
ing been engaged in the Slave Tinde, but which shall not have been condemned as legal prize by the said 
Courts; and in all cases wherein restitution shall be decreed, the Court shall aw aid to the claimant or 
claimants, his or their lawful attorney or attormes, for his or then use, a just and complete imcmnifica- 
tion for all costs of suit, and for all losses and damages which the claimant or claimants tnav have actually 
sustained by such capture and detention ; that is to say, first, in case of total loss, the claimant or claim¬ 
ants shall be indemnified : 

A. For the ship, her tackle, apparel and stores. 

p. For all freights di“j and payable. 

C. For the value of the cargo of merchandize, if any ; deducting for all charges and expenses payable 
upon the sale of such cargoes, including commission of sale. 

D. For all other regular charges; in such cases of total loss; and, > , 

Secondly, in all other cases not of total loss, the claimant or claimants shall be indemnified: 

A. For all special damages miJ expenses occasioned to the ship by the detention, and for loss of freight, 

when due or payable. , 

H. A demurrage when due, according to the Schedule annexed to the present Article. 

C. For anv deterioration of cargo. , - 

D. An allowance of five per cent, on tire amount of the capital employed in the purchase of cargo, for 
the period of delay occasioned by the detention; and 

Ji. For all premium of insurance on additional ndts. 

The claimant or claimants shall in all cases be entitled to interest, at the rate or five per cent, per 
annum on the sum awarded, until paid by the Government to which the capturing ship belongs: the 
whole amount of such indemnifications being calculated in the money of the Country to which the captured 
shin belongs, and to be liquidated at the exchange current at the time of the award. 

The two High Contracting Parties, wishing however to avoid, as much as possible, every species of fraud 
in the execution of the Treaty of this date, have agieed, that if it should be proved, in a manner evident 
to the conviction of the Judges of the two Nations, and without having recourse toth ® de, - , * IO "°‘ a “ 
Arbitrator and the captor has been led into error by a voluntary and reprehensible fault on the part ot 
the captain of the detained ship; in that case only, the detained ship shall not have the right of receiving, 
during the days of her detention, the demurrage stipulated by the present Article. 

Schedule of Demurrage or Daily Allowance for a Vessel of 


> per diem. 


and so on in proportion. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Neither the Judges nor theeg^nceraiS'^the teaUmcn' whiclfithey shall’pronounce, any 
etotmir«nder aTy preteS whoever, for the performance of the duties which are imposed upon 
them by the present regulation. ARTICLE IX. 

" O 0 » P &“ HTSmS .tall be ffllei.a.c.s.iv.1, « U» Curt, .hiuk 


100 

tons to 

120 

inclusive, 

£5 

121 

ditto— 

150 

ditto, 

6 

1.51 

ditto—• 

170 

ditto. 

8 

171 

ditto- 

200 

ditto, 

10 

201 

ditto— 

220 

ditto, 

11 

221 

ditto— 

250 

ditto, 

12 

251 

ditto- 

270 

ditto. 

14 

271 

ditto— 

300 

ditto, 

15 
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•ball sit within the possessions of his Britannic Majesty, by the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor resident' 
in that Colony ; by the principal Magistrate of the same, and by the Secretary; and in that which shall 
•it within the possessions of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, it is agreed that, in case of the death 
of the British Judge or Arbitrator there, the surviving individuals of the said Court shall proceed equally 
to the judgment of such ships as may be brought before them, and to the execution of their sentence. 

On the part of the Netherlands, the vacancies shall be supplied, in the possessions of his Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands, successively by the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, the principal Magistrate and 
Secretary of Government; and upon the Coast of Africa, in case of the death of any Netherland Judge or 
Arbitrator, the surviving members of the Court shall proceed to judgment in the same manner as above 
specified for the Court Resident, in the possession of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, in the event 
of the death of the British Judge or Arbitrator. 

The High Contracting Parties have further agreed, that the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Settlement, wherein either of the mixed Courts shall sit, in the event of a vacancy arising, either of £he 
Judge or Arbitrator of the other High Contracting Party, shall forthwith give notice of the same to the 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor of the nearest Settlement of such High Contracting Party, in order that 
the loss may be supplied at the earliest possible period; and each of the High Contracting Parties agrees 
to supply definitively, as soon as possible, the vacancies that may arise in the above-mentioned Courts, 
from death or any other cause whatever. 


Report prom the Select Committee on the Education of the Loiter 

Orders. 


The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the Education of the 
Lower Orders, and to report their Observations thereupon, together 
with the Minutes of the Evidence taken before them from time to 
time, to The House ; and who were instructed to extend their Inquiries 
to Scotlandi — Have considered the matters to them referred, and agreed 
upon the following Report : 

Yoi/b Committee rejoice in being able to state, that since their first appointment in 1816, when they 
examined the state of the Metiopofis, there is every reason to believe, that the exertions of charitable indi¬ 
viduals and public bodies have increased, notwithstanding the severe pressure of the times; and that a 
great augmentation has taken place in the means provided for the instruction of the Poor in that quarter. 
They are happy in being able to add, that the discussion excited by the first Report, and the arguments 
urged in the Committee to various patrons of charities who were examined as witnesses, have had the 
salutary effect of improving the administration of those institutions and inculcating the importance of 
rather bestowing their funds in merely educating a larger number, than in giving both instruction and 
other assistance to a more confined number of children. As the management of those excellent establish¬ 
ments is necessarily placed beyond the control of the Legislature, it is only by the effects of such candid 
discussions that improvements in them can be effected. 

Since the inquiries of Yonr Committee have been extended to the whole Island, they have had reason to 
conclude, that the means of educating the Poor are steadily increasing in all considerable towns as well as 
in the Metropolis. A circular Letter has been addressed to all the clergy in England, Scotland and Wales, 
requiring Answers to Queries, of which a copy will be found in the Appendix. It is impossible to bestow 
too much commendation upon the alacrity shewn by those reverend poisons in complying with this requi¬ 
sition, aqd the honest zeal which they displayed to promote the great object of universal Education, is 
truly worthy of the pastors of the people, and the teachers of that gospel which was preached to the poor. 

Yonr Committee have lost no time in directing and superintending the woik of digesting the. valuable 
information contained in the Returns, according to a convenient plan, which will put the House in posses¬ 
sion of all this information in a tabular form. They have received important.assistance in this and the 
other objects of their inquiry, from two learned Barristers, Mr. Parry, and MV. Koe of the Court of Chan¬ 
cery, who have devoted much of their time to the subject 

It appears clearly from the Returns, as well as from other sources, that a very great deficiency exists in 
the means of educating the Poor, wherever the population is thin and scattered over country districts. The 
efforts of individuals combined in societies are almost wholly confined to populous places. 

Another point to which it is material to direct the attention of Parliament, regards the two opposite 
principles of founding schools for children of all sorts, and for those only who belong to the established 
church. Where the means exist of erecting two schools, one upon each principle, education is not checked, 
by the exclusive plan being adopted in one of them, because the other may comprehend the children, ot 
sectaries. In places where only one school can be supported, it is manifest that any regulations which 
exclude dissenters, deprive the Poor of that body of all means of education. 

Your Committee, however, have the greatest satisfaction in observing, that in many schools where the 
national system is adopted, an increasing degree of liberality prevails, and that the church catechism is 
only taught,' and attendance at the Established place of public worship only required, of those whose 
parent* belong to the establishment; due assurance being obtained that the children of sectaries shall learn 
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the principled and attend the ordinances of religion, according to the doctrines and forms to which their 
families are attached. 

It is with equal pleasure that Your Committee have found reason to conclude, that the Homan Catholic 
poor are anxious to avail themselves of those Protestant Schools established in their neighbourhood, in 
which no catechism is taught; and they indulge a hope, that the clergy of that persuasion may offer no 
discouragement to their attendance, more especially as they appear, in one instance, to have contributed 
to the support of schools, provided that no catechism was taught, and no religious observances exacted. It 
is contrary to the doctrine as well as discipline of the Romish Church, to allow any Protestant to interfere 
with those matters, and consequently it is impossible for Romanists to send their children to any school 
where they form part of the plan. 

■\our Committee are happy in being able to state, that in all the Returns, and in all the other informa¬ 
tion laid before them, there is the most unquestionable evidence that the anxiety of the Poor for education 
continues not only unabated, but daily increasing ; that it extends to every part of the country, and is tu 
be found equally prevalent in those smaller towns and country districts, where no means of gratifying it 
are provided by the charitable efforts of the richer classes. 

In humbly suggesting what is fit to be done for promoting universal education, Your Committee do not 
hesitate to state, that two different plans are advisable, adapted to the opposite ciicumstanres of the town 
and country districts. Wherever the efforts of individuals can support the requisite number of schools, it 
would be unnecessary and injurious to interpose any parliamentary assistance. Hut Your Committee have 
clearly ascertained, that in many places private subscriptions could be raised to meet the yeaily expenses 
of a School, while the original cost of the undertaking, occasioned chiefly by the erection and purchase of 
the sehoolhouse, prevents it from being attempted. 

Your Committee conceive, that a sum of money might be well employed in supplying this first want, 
leaving the chaiity of individuals to furnish the annual provision requisite for continuing the school, and 
possibly for repaying the advance. 

. Whether the money should be vested in Commissioners, empowered to make tha fit terms with the 
private parties desirous of establishing schools, or whether a certain sum should be intrusted to the two 
great Institutions in London for promoting Education, Your Committee must leave to be determined by 
the wisdom of Parliament. 

In the numerous districts where no aid from private exertions can be expected, and where the poor are 
manifestly without adequate means of insliuction, Your Committee are persuaded, that nothing cau supply 
the deficiency but the adoption, under certain material modifications of the Parish School system, so 
usefully established in the Northern part of the Island, ever since the latter part of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and upon which many important details will be found in the Appendix. 

The modifications will be dictated principally by the necessity of attending to the distinction, already 
pointed out, between districts where private charity may be expected to furnish the means of education, 
and those where no such resource can be looked to ; and the Tables subjoined to this Report, will afford 
important lights on this subject. It appears further to Your Committee, that it may be fair and expe¬ 
dient to assist the parishes where no schoolhouses are erected, with the means of providing them, so as 
only to throw upon the inhabitants the burthen of paying the schoolmaster’s salary, which ought certainly 
not to exceed twenty-four pounds a year. It appears to Your Committee, that a sufficient supply of 
schoolmasters may he procured for this sum, allowing them the benefits of taking scholars, who can afford 
to pay, and peinutting them of course to occupy their leisure hours in other pursuits. The expense at¬ 
tending this invaluable system in Scotland, is found to be so very trifling, that it is never made the sub¬ 
ject of complaint by any of the Landholders. 

Your Committee forbear to inquire minutely in what manner this system ought to he conneeted with 
the Church Establishment. That such a connection ought to be formed appears manifest; it is dictated 
by a regard to the prosperity and stability of both systems, and in Scotland the two are mutually con¬ 
nected together. Hut a difficulty arises in England, which is not to be found there. The great body of 
the Dissenters from the Scottish Church differ little, if at all, in doctrine from the Establishment; they 
arc separated only by certain opinions of a political rather than a religions nature, respecting the right of 
patronage, and by some shades of distinction as to church discipline; so that they may conscientiously 
send their children to parish srhools connected with the Establishment, and teaching its catechism. In^ 
England the case is widely different; end it appears to Your Committee essentially necessary that this 
circumstance be carefully considered in devising the arrangements of the system. To place the choice of 
the schoolmaster in Ihe parish vestry, snhjeet to the approbation of the parson, and the visitation of the 
diocesan ; hut to provide that the children of sectarians shall not be compelled to learn any catechism or 
attend any Church, other than those of their parents, seems to Your Committee the safest path by which 
the Legislature can hope to obtain the desirable objects of security to the Establishment on the one hand, 
and justice to the Dissenters on the other. 

The more extended inquiries of Your Committee this session have amply confirmed the opinion which 
a more limited investigation had led them to form two years ago, upon the neglect and abuse of Charita¬ 
ble Funds connected with education. They must refer to the Appendix and the Tables, for the very im¬ 
portant details of this branch of the subject; but they must add, that although in many cases those large 
funds appear to have been misapplied through ignorance, or mismanaged through carelessness, yet that 
some instances of abuse have presented themselves, of such a nature, as would have led them to recom- 
mend at an earlier period of the session, the institution of proceedings for more promptly checking misap- 
propriations, both in the particular cases, and by the force of a salutary example. From the investiga¬ 
tions of the Commission about to be issued under the authority of an Act of Parliament, much advantage 
may be expected; and though it would not become Your Committee to anticipate the measures Ufhich- 
the wisdom of the Legislature may adopt in consequence of those Inquiries, with a view to provide a speedy 
and cheaper remedy for tha evil than the ordinary tribunals of the country afford } yet Your Committee 
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cannot avoid hoping, that the mere report and publication of the existing abuses will have a material effect 
in leading the parties concerned, to correct them, and that even the apprehension of the inquiry about to 
be instituted may in the mean time produce a similar effect. 

As the Universities, Public Schools, and Charities with special visitors, are exempted from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Commissioners, Your Committee have been occupied in examining several of those institutions; 
the result of their inquiries will be found in the Appendix. It unquestionably shews, that considerable un¬ 
authorized deviations haie been made, in both Eton and Winchester, from the original plans of the 
founders; that those deviations have been dictated more by a regard to the interests of the Fellows than of 
the Scholars, who were the main object of the foundations and of the founder’s bounty ; and that although 
in some respects they have proved beneficial upon the whole to the institutions, yet that they have been, 
by gradual encroachments in former times, carried too far. While therefore. Your Committee readily 
acquit the present Fellows of all blame in this respect, they entertain a confident expectation that they 
will seize the opportunity afforded by the inquiry, of doing themselves honour by correcting the abuses 
that have crept in, as far as the real interests of the establishments may appear to require it. If too, 
there should exist similar errors in the Universities, which have not been examined. Your Committee wil¬ 
lingly flatter themselves that steps will be taken to correct them, by the wisdom and integrity of the 
highly respectable persons, to whose hands the concerns of those great bodies are committed. 

Your Committee are fully persuaded, that many great neglects and abuses exist in dual ities which have 
special visitors ; indeed it so happens, that the worst instance which they have met with belonas to this 
class; and that no visitatorial power was exercised, until a few months ago, although the malversations 
bad existed for many years. To this subject they therefore beg leave to request the speedy attention 
of Parliament. 

It further appears to Your Committee, that as the Commission about to be issued will be confined to the 
investigation of abuses, and as the information, in the Parochial Returns, is not sufficiently detailed re¬ 
specting the state of Education generally, a Commission should also be issued, either under an Act of 
Parliament, or by means of an Address to the Crown, for the purpose of supplying this defect. 

In the course of their inquiries, Your Committee have incidentally observed that chaiitahle funds, 
eonnccted with education, are not alone liable to gieat abuses. Equal negligence and malversation ap¬ 
pears to have prevailed in all other charities; and although Your Committee have no authority, by their 
instruction, to investigate the matter, and to report upon it, yet they should deem themselves wanting 
in their duty were they not to give this notice of so important a subject, accidentally forced upon their 
attention.—3d June 1818. 


Report of the Select Committee on Laws relating to Auctions* 


The Select Committee appointed to take into consideration the Laws relating to 
Auctions, and to report the same, with their Observations thereupon, to the 
House, Have, pursuant to the order of the House, considered the same accord¬ 
ingly, and have agreed to the following Report : 

Your Committee have examined several tradesmen and respectable auctioneers, who are all of opinion, 
that great frauds on the public are constantly committed, by the mode in which Sales by Auction are con¬ 
ducted That property is often sold under misrepresentation as to ownership, under various pretences; 
such as, owners going abroad, merchants’ property intended for exportation ; and empty houses are filled 
with goods for the purpose :—That ai tides of the most inferior manufacture, made for the express purpose 
of putting into sales, as the genuine property of individuals of respectability ; and to such lengths has this 
mode proceeded, that many auctioneers who are in the practice of vending such at tides, have, with a view 
to impose more successfully upon the public, been detected in using the names of several of the most re¬ 
spectable auctioneers, varying the spelling by alteration of a letter; and Your Coinmittie have had proofs, 
that several of the respectable auctioneers, whose names have been so assumed, have in several instances, 
in justification to themselves - , been compelled to appear personally nt such sales .to prohibit the same 
being carried on in their names, knowing such was done with a view to impose on the public. 

Your Committee find also, that sales are made of linen, describing the same as ftinUgn’, and the property 
of Hamburgh and foreign merchants; also cutlery wares, and plated goods, in particular, of the most in¬ 
ferior manufacture, with I/>ndon makers’ names thereon, publicly declared and sold as London manufac¬ 
ture ; and to such an extent as to compel the I-ondon makers to appear in the Sale rooms, and in person 
expose the fraud and imposition attempted to lie practised. 

Your Committee also find, that great frauds and impositions have been practised in the sales of wine, 
misrepresenting it as the property of individuals of respectability ; and in short, there lias been scarcely 
an article which at auction has not been grossly misrepresented:—That sales are often made without at¬ 
tending to the due order of the Catalogue, and sometimes without any catalogue, and at others with the 
same catalogue used for many days sales; and the Committee in this investigation have discovered, .that 
great frauds have been committed upon the revenue, inasmuch as at times no sale has been returned, and 
at other times less in amount returned than absolutely sold ;' and that various prosecutions have been 
from time to time necessarily instituted by the Excise Hoard. 

Your Committee have reason to suppose*that the facility given to these sales, by describing property falsely 
•s to ownership, affords ready means of silling goods dishonestly come by, apd holds out the means of the 
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evil-disposed debtor to tell fraudulently the creditor’s property, to a great and serious injury to the honest 
trader, raising money (as it is termed) by any sacrifice of price. 

That the inferiority of manufacture so sold and mis-stated is of national injury, and Your Committee 
have had instances stated where an exporter has immediately shipped the articles bought, vamped up for the 
express purpose of deception, and which was not discovered till opened, and no responsibility attaching to the 
auctioneer, the buyers are left without a remedy:—That while these daily sales exist without check or 
control, the regular manufacturer and tradesman are but little resorted to, and who, Your Committee sub- 
mit, (both buyer and seller) are entitled to every protection; by reason,—1st. That the taxes of the 
country, and the poor, fall very heavy on the established and fixed housekeeper, while the itinerant auc- 
tioneer, as many travel from place to place, avoid paying any taxes ;—and, 2dly, That a proper respon¬ 
sibility to the buyer resting with them for any imperfect or bad article sold, and on whose judgment and 
credit the buyer very often places himself. Your Committee consider these sales afford encouragement to 
the manufacturers of inferior articles of almost every description, and are ruinous, for the reasons before 
slated, to the honourable and honest tradesman, creating a competition for lowness of price, in preference 
to excellence of quality, whereby the best workmen are injured and thrown out of employ. 

Your Committee have received information of daring combinations, by a set of men who attend real 
sales, and drive, by various means, respectable purchasers away, purchase at their own price, and after¬ 
wards privately sell the same, under a form of public auction, termed, “ Knock-out Sales.” 

Your Committee have but shortly adverted to the. substance of the evidence they have received j but 
enough, they expect, to satisfy the House to make some alterations, in the present Session, which may 
prevent in some degree a continuance of these frauds and impositions on the public ; and therefore resolve 
to recommend a complete revision of the Auction Laws, and at as eaily a period as may be practicable.- 

Your Committee therefore recommend to the House, that a Bill be immediately brought in, to increase 
the annual license from 12r. to ‘20/. on every auctioneer or person selling by auction within 10 miles of the 
Royal Exchange, the first year, and for every future year the sum of bL ; and every auctioneer without 
the space of 10 miles, the sum of 51. the first year, and the sum of 40r. for every future year; and 
'any person directly or indirectly making any sale by auction, not being licensed, to forfeit for every 
offence 100/. 

That no goods be sold, under a heavy penalty, without being previously exposed to view, at least 
twenty-four hours, nor without a catalogue previously printed, and sold in the ord< r of the said catalogue; 
and that the real name and address of the auctioneer be punted on the first page; and that a penalty of 
100/. be inflicted on every person using any fictitious name ; and that the sales be confined to the hours 
from ten in the morning to six in the afternoon ; except book sales, and produce usually sold by the candle. 

That all auction rooms for the public sales of goods by auction, such as linen drapery, woollen drapery, 
hosiery, habudashery, mercery, stationary, jewellery, hardware, books and prints, he licensed fiom time 
to time for one year, and security taken from the auctioneers and others, that these regulations and former 
Acts should be complied with. 

That a Duty ot h. per lot be deposited at the Excise Office upon delivery of the catalogue ; and that 
the sum of is. per lot be allowed to be deducted from the duty on every lot which shall exceed 20«. — 
26 May 1818 . , - 


Report of the Committee on Public Breweries. 


The Committee to whom the Petition of several Inhabitants of London and fa 
vicinity, complaining of the high price and inferior quality of Beer, was referred 
to examine the matter thereof, and report the same, with their Observations 
thereupon, to The House ; and to whom the Evidence taken by the Committee on 
the Police of the Metropolis in the years 1816 and 1817, and in the present year, 
so far as it regards the licensing of Public Houses, was referred, Have exa¬ 
mined the ipatters to them referred, and agreed upon the following Report i 

Your Commitfee"have, in pursuance of the directions of the House, inquired into the matter of the Pe¬ 
tition referred to them, and have endeavoured to reduce the observations occurring to them on the Evidence 
which they have heard, under the distinct heads of complaint as set forth by the Petitioners. 

The first object to which the attention of Your Committee was drawn, is that allegation of the Petition, 
stating the Petitioners to be aggrieved by the high price and inferior quality of Beer, and which they state 
is obtruded upon them, in consequence of the sale of it being confined to particular persons and placet 
which they call privileged, meaning to refer to the system of licensing public houses. Your Committee, 
would feel great difficulty in ascertaining the exact remunerating price of any manufactured article, and 
more especially of a commodity, the composition of which consists of substances whose prices are notcwly 
perpetually fluctuating, but also differing, in the course of very short periods of time, in the highest de¬ 
gree ; unless, indeed, such prices were clearly proved to be excessive, either by comparison with the pric es 
paid for the component ingredients, or with" lower prices paid in other parts of the country; they therefore 
cannot but hesitate in pronouncing a distinct opinion as to the precisely fair and adequate price at .which 
Beer either has been sold at of late years within the Metropolis, or at which it can now or otJght to be 
supplied to the Public. They think it, however, their duty to Hate generally, that they have received no 
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direct and pointed evidence, founded upon such as appeared to them conclusive data, that the prieea at 
which Beer has been supplied (according to its general quality) to the consumer during a considerable 
period, has yielded more than a fair profit to the brewers; and from the evidence of the best informed on 
this subject, who have appeared before them, they are led to conclude, that the profits to the brewers 
have not been extravagant or unfair. 

They cannot, however, but call the attention of the House to the very large capital now invested by 
the brewers in the Metropolis, in the purchase or mortgjgc of fieehold or leasehold estates in public 
houses, both in the Metropolis, and still more in the Country, or in loans to publicans, in order to secure 
their custom ; nor can they avoid believing, that such a mode of conducting these concerns, must, though 
not profitable to the trade in general, create a necessity of selling at such a price as may secure a trade 
interest on money so advanced, or an indemnity to the purchasers against the large sums they may be 
obliged to pay for licensed houses. 

Your Committee also do not mean to express any opinion of the fairness of price of the commodity sup¬ 
plied by breweries, which, possessing a trade chiefly with houses which may be called proprietory, and 
dealing also in a lesser degree with free houses, compel the proprietory houses to take a different and in¬ 
ferior liquor to that with which the free part of the retail trade are by the same brewery supplied; ou the 
contrary, Your Committee cannot reprobate in too strong terms so disgraceful a practice. 

The next and the most material head of complaint presented by the Petitioners, is, the mixture of dele¬ 
terious ingredients with Beer, as now made. Your Committee have limited their investigation on this 
subject to the six years preceding the date of the petition, from a consideration that such a priod would 
well enable them to enter into a fair examination of its allegations, and to make a full report with regard 
to any practice which it might be supposed to be the object of the Petitioners to expose and correct, or 
which in any manner could, at the present moment, affect the interests of the Public. They have called 
upon the various officers of Excise, for their returns of convictions, theii seizures of articles prohibited to 
be sold to or used by brewers; the officers who have made such seizures or detected illicit practices ; and 
from this evidence it does not appear that any deleterious ingredients have been used by any of the eleven ■ 
great breweries, within the above period ; and it further appears, by such returns, that no articles con¬ 
trary to law have been proved to be used by any one of the eleven great bicweries, within the same period, 
except in the instance of Messrs. Thomas Meux’s house, who in 1312, had employed a chemist of the name 
of Wheeler (who was examined before Your Committee) to prepare a solution of salt of tartar to correct 
an acidity whieh had at that time taken place in what he termed the young beer; but which he states to 
be perfectly innocent in itself, and to possess no pernicious qualities, nor to be in any degree prejudicial to 
the health of the consumer. For this breach of the law Messrs. Meux’s and Co. were prosecuted, and on 
conviction paid a penalty of 100/., with forfeiture also of their dray and horses. Mr. Wheeler further 
stated, that that establishment has since passed into other hands. The absence of all oilier evidence 
against the eleven great breweries on this head, together with the inducements for disclosure and detection 
held out, by the very heavy penalties annexed to this species of offence, viz. (500/., half of which are 
given to the informer) induce them to believe that this charge, so far as it was intended to be pointed 
against the eleven great breweries, is, with the above single exception, unfounded j and ih.it their be< t has 
been, and as now brewed, is composed of malt and hops, legal colouiing and finings only. 

But your Committee must, in justice to the petitioners, state, that they do find, both from the ex¬ 
cise returns and from the seizing officers, that drugs of a very nauseous, and some of a \ cry pernicious 
quality, are still vended by persons as a trade, and bought by the lesser brewers and by the publicans; 
by both of them infused into their vats, and mixed in their barrels respectively, and in that state retailed 
to the public. That this practice is not confined to the metropolis, but extends into the country; and 
that travellers from London houses have been known to possess and offer cards, containing a hst of articles, 
together with instructions adapted to the adulteiation of beer. It is evident that the use of such articles, 
by the lesser brewers and publicans, as have been exhibited before your Committee, together with the 
practice of both, in many instances, (as proved by the excise returns) of mixing tabic beer with strong 
beer, must have a tendency to bring the general beveiageof the eleven great brewers also into a degree 
of discredit; to excite a distrust in the minds of the public, and strongly to induce them to lay their 
complaints before the Legislature, without being able to point out distinctly the real authors of their 
grievance. 

Your Committee have also received the most conclusive and satisfactory evidence from four of the prin¬ 
cipal brewers, who, having expressed themselves most willing to submit to any‘course of examination 
which your Committee might think proper to adopt, did, in the most unequivocal and distinct terms, deny 
the use of any deleterious or unlawful ingredients in their respective breweries, or smyknbwlcdge or belief 
of such practices in any other of the eleven great breweries. 

Your Committee cannot suggest any other particular mode of preventing the use of deleterious or un¬ 
lawful ingredients, than the following, viz. the strict execution of the 56th Cleo. 111., with regard to ex¬ 
acting the fullest penalties and forfeitures on those who thus endanger the health of the consumer; and 
the publication of every conviction (when the articles used shall have been proved to have been noxious) 
witbin the parish wherein any person guilty of such an offence shall carry on his trade ; and in addition to 
this, a vigilant exercise of the sound discretion reposed in magistrates, to be exercised by them, in refusing 
licences to every victualler who shall have been convicted of any such practices. 

The last head of complaint of the petitioners, in which is indeed included others of a collateral nature, 
is, the allegation of the existence of a monopoly in various parts of the kingdom, and particularly in the 
metropolis, by the eleven great breweries, and to which either the supposed unfairness of price, the use of 
unlawful ingredients, the alleged inferior quality of beer, and a combination to fix the price, have been 
ascribed.* Your Committee, on this head of the petition, feel themselves called npon to revert to tlie in¬ 
vestment of very large capitals in the purchase of licensed honses by brewers, and the consequent conti- 
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hued decrease of free house* both in the metropolis and in the country, and in which practice that which 
petitioners term monopoly, may be said chiefly to consist 5 aijd it is clear, that though the nrrrtmt 
timber of free houses in the bills of mortality may still be sufficient to check, in some degree such mo- 
nopoly, as may now exist; yet an extension of the present practice cannot but ultimately effect the full 
establishment of it, when at most the only competitors in the trade will be the proprietors of these houses. 

hen this state of things shall arrive, the meetings of brewers to fix and lower prices, (and whieh is not 
< isguised by them, but declared to be necessary,) will no longer be as unprejudicial as it is now stated to 
e, but may be aud probably will be used as means of demanding such an unfair price from the public 
as they may be compelled to submit to. It is true, that price and not quantity is the subject of their 
present determinations and meetings, and that a competition in quality is more effectual than any com- 
petition in reasonableness of price ; but an absorption of aii or a greater proportion of free houses, may 
enable the successors of the present trades to use their power in a manner which the trade now declare not 
u> be their practice, and totally adverse to their inclinations and intentions. Your Committee, however 
cannot entertain a doubt but that it is an object of anxious consideration to the brewers to prevent any 
variation from the prices fixed at their general meetings; and the same has been evinced in one 
instance (a solitary one, your Committee are bound to observe,) in which a pecuniary consideration was 
°? Cr f.- ^ an “Scot of a brewer to a victualler, to induce him to abandon a practice which he had adopted 
of selling porter at a reduoed price. 

Your Committee, owing to the late period of the session, were not enabled to examine, at any great 
length, into the state of the breweries in the country, but, from the inquiries they did make, it does ap¬ 
pear that the abuse of the licensing-system is in progress there, and producing still more injurious effect* 



rection whatever. A partial coircction was however effected by the establishment of one free house, and 
, the competition of that free bouse, together with a coffee-house, did^in a degree, produce a supply of 
better beer to the ^community. It is worthy of notice, that the full establishment of that free house did 
not take place until some of the principal nobility and gentry appeared on the licensing day, and sup¬ 
ported the grant of the licence. It further appears to your Committee, that, in some districts, not only 
brewers become the purchasers of licensed houses, but maltsters and spirit merchants also ; that the brewers 
bind their proprietory houses to the spirit merchant, who, in return, performs the same service for the 
brewers; that the liquor then becomes inferior; private families supply themselves from their own breweries; 
smaller societies brew from molasses in tea-kettles; but the poor who have none of these resources, must 
be content with such liquor as is retailed at the licensed houses, whatever may be the quality, the price, 
or the measure. This system of purchasing licensed houses, appears to be condemned by two of the prin¬ 
cipal brewers, who must be supposed best to know its evil tendency and effects, not only as against the 
public, but as against the prospeiity of their own trade. Mr. Barclay expressly condemns it, and states, 
that it is now increasing ; and that a brewery supported by purchased public-houses, must deteriorate the 
quality of their beer ; Mr. Martincau is of the same opinion. 

Your Committee, on the difficult question of applying a proper and temperate remedy to this evil, and 
avoiding as much as possible proposing anymeasiire by which that species of property which the Legisla¬ 
ture has, by its attention not having been called to the subject, permitted to arrive at its present magni¬ 
tude, beg leave to suggest, that it may be fit to enact some prospeptive law, which, at a given period of 
time, shall direct the magistrates to refuse licences to such houses as shall, on due inquiry, appear to them, 
by any new contract, purchase or mortgage, to have become in substance the property of a brewer; and 
until some regulation of this nature shall be adopted, they beg leave to submit to the House, that they 
entirely concur in that part of the Report of the Police Committee, which earnestly calls on “ the magi¬ 
strates in the country, to lend their aid to break down a confederacy, which is so injurious to the interest* 
of the poor and middling classes of the community.’ 1 —3d June, 1818. 


Report or the Committee on Copyright Acts. 

The Select Committee appointed to examine the Acts 8 Anne, c. 19; 15 Geo. III. 
c. 53 ; 41 .Geo. Ill, c- 107 ; and 54 Geo. Ill, c. 116, respecting Copyright of Books ; 
and to report any or what Alterations are requisite to be made therein, together 
with their Observations thereupon, to the House; and to whom the Petitions regard¬ 
ing the Copyright Bill, and all Returns from Public Libraries, and from Stationers* 
Hall, presented in the present Session, were referred; and who were empowered to 
report their Opinion thereupon to the House ; Have examined the matters to them 
referred, and have agreed upon the following Report and Resolutions, together 
with an Appendix. 


Tub earliest foundation for a claim from any public library, to the gratuitous delivery of new publica¬ 
tions, is to be found in a deed of the year 1610, by which the Company of Stationers of London, at the 
request of Sir Thomas Bodley, engages to deliver a copy of every book printed in the. Company (and not 
having been before printed) to the University of Oxford. ThI howover seem* to be confined to the pub- 
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lications of the Company in its corporate capacity, and could in no case extend to those which might pro* 
ceed from individuals unconnected with . 

Soon after the Restoration in the year 1662, was passed the “ Act for preventing abuses in printing 
seditions, treasonable, and unlicensed books and pamphlets, and for regulating of printing and printing 
presses;” by which, for the first time, it was enacted, That every printer should reserve three copies of the 
• best and largest paper of every book new printed, or reprinted by him with additions, and shall, before any 
public vending of the said book, bring them to the master of the Company of Stationers, and deliver them 
to him; one whereof shall be delivered to the keeper of his Majesty’s library, and the other two to be sent 
to the Vice Chancellor of the two Universities respectively, to the use of the public libraries of the said 
Universities. This act was originally introduced for two years, but was continned by two acts of the same- 
parliament till 1679, when itexpired*. It Was, however, revived in the 1st year of James II, and finally 
expired in 1695. 

It has been stated bj' Mr. Gaisford, one of the curators of the Bodleian library, “ that there are several 
books entered irt its register, as sent from the Stationers’ Company subsequent to the expiration of that 
act;” bnt it is probable that this delivery was by no means general, as there are no traces of it at Sta¬ 
tioners’ Hall, and as Ilearne, in the preface to the “ Reliquiae Bodleianir,” printed in 1703, presses for 
benefactions to that library as peculiarly desirable, “ since the act of parliament for sending copies of 
books, printed by the London bookselkis, is expired, and theie are divers wanting for seveial years past.” 

During this period, the claim of authors and publishers to the perpetual copyright of their publications, 
rested upon what was aftci wards determined to have been the common law, by a majority of nine to three 
of the judges, on the eases of Millar and Taylor in 1769, and Donaldson and Bucket in 1774. I.arge 
estates had been vested in copyrights; these copyrights had been assigned from hand to hand, had been 
the subject of family stttlemcntsf, and in some instances larger prices had been given for the purchase 
of them (relation being had to the comparative value of money) than at any time subsequent to the act 
of the 8th of Queen Anne. By this act, which in the last of these two cases, has since been determined 
to have destroyed the former perpetual copyright, and to have substituted one for a more limited period, 
but protected by additional penalties on those who should infringe it, it is directed, that nine copies of each 
book that shall be printed or published, or reprinted and published with additions, shall, by the pi inter, be 
delivered to the warehouse-keeper of the Company of Stationers, before such publication made, for the 
use of the royal library, the libraries of the Universities of Oxford ami Cambridge, the libraries of the 
four Universities of Scotland, the library of Sion College in London, and the library belonging to the faculty 
of Advocates at Edinburgh. 

From the passing of this act until the decision of the cases of Beekford and flood in 1798 , and of the 
University of Cambridge and Bryer, in 1813 , it was universally understood, that neither the protection 
of copyright, nor the obligation to deliver the eleven copies attached to the publication of any book, 
unless it was registered at Stationers’ HallJ, an act which was considered as purely optional and unneeaj>- 
sary, where it was intended to abandon the claim for copyright; and in conformity to this construction, 
the act of 41 Geo. Ill, expressly entitled the libraries of Trinity College, and the King’s Inn, Dublin, to 
copies of such books only as should be entered at Stationers’ Hall. 

In Beekford versus Hood, the court of King’s Bench decided, that the omission of the entry only pre¬ 
vented a prosecution for the penalties inflicted by the statutes, but it did not in any degree impede the 
recovery of a satisfaction for the violation of the copyright. The same court further determined, in the 
case of the University of Cambridge against Bryer in 1812, that the eleven copies were equally claim¬ 
able by the public libraries, where hooks had not been entered at Stationers’ Hall as where they had. 

The burthen of the delivery, which by the latter decision was for the first time established to lie obli¬ 
gatory upon publishers, produced in the following year a great variety of petitions to the House of Com¬ 
mons for redress, which were referred to a committee, whose report will he found in the Appendix, No. 2 ; 
and in 1814 the last act on this subject was passed, which directed the indiscriminate delivery of one 
large paper copy of every book which should he published (at the time of its being entered at Stationers’ 
Hall) to the British Museum, but limited the claim of the other ten libraries to such books as they should 
demand in writing within twelve months after publication ; and directed that a copy of the list of books 
entered at Stationers’ Hall should be transmitted to the librarians once in three months, if not required 
oftener. 

It appears, so far as your Committee have been enabled to procure information, that there is no othfr 
country, in which a demand of this nature is carried to a similar extent. In America, Prussia, Saxony acid 
Bavaria, one copy only is required to be deposited ; in France and Austria two, and in' the Netherlands 
three; but in several of these countries this is not necessary, unless copyright is intended to be claimed. 

The Committee having directed a statement to be prepared by one of the witnesses, an experienced 
bookseller, of the retail price of one copy of every book entered at Stationers’ Hall between the SOtli of 
July 1814 and the 1st of April 1817, find that it amounts in the whole to 1,4191. 3s. lid. which will give 
an average of 5324 4x. per annum ; but the price of the books received into the Cambridge University 
Library from July 1814 to June 1817, amounts to 1,1454 lOr. the average of which is 3814 16*. 8 d. per 
annum. 


♦ Upon-reference to the continuing act of 17 Ch. II, c. 4, the clauses respecting the delivery of the 
three Copies appear to be perpetual, yet it should seem that they were not so considered, not being adverted 
to in the act of Anne. 

f Birch, in his Life of Archbishop Tillotson, states, that his widow, after his death in 1695, sold the 
copyright of his unpublished sermons for 2,500 guineas. 

* The whole number of entries during thk 70 years, from 1710 to 1780, does not equal that whioh lias 
taken place in the last four years. See Appendix, No, 1. 
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In the course of the inquiry committed to them, the Committee hare proceeded to examine e variety 
of evidence, which, as it is already laid before the House, they think it unnecessary here to recapitulate $ 
but upon a full consideration of the subject, they have come to thff following resolutions : 

1. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that it is desirable that so much of the Copyright Act aa 
requires the gratuitous delivery of eleven copies should be repealed, except in so far as relates to the 
British Museum, and that it is desirable that a fixed allowance should be granted, in lieu thereof, to such 
of the other public libraries, as may be thought expedient. 

2. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that if it should not be thought expedient by the House 

to comply with the above recommendation, it is desirable that the number of libraries, entitled to claim 
such delivery should be restricted to the British Museum, and the libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, Edin¬ 
burgh and Dublin universities. < 

3. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that all books of prints, wherein the letter-press shall not 
exceed a certain very small proportion to each plate, shall be exempted from delivery, except to the 
Museum, with an exception of all books of mathematics. 

4. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that all books in respect of which claim to copyright shall 
be expressly and effectually abandoned, be also exempted. 

5. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the obligation imposed on printers to retain one copy 
of each work printed by them, shall cease, and the copy of the Museum be made evidence in lieu of it.— 

June 5, 1818. 


Appendix, No. I. Books and Music entered at Stationers’ Hall from the passing 

of the Act 8th Anne, 1710 to 1818. 


April 1710 to April 1720. 

. 1730. 


. 492 

. 1740. 


. 343 

... 1750. 


. 618 

. 1760. 

. do. . 

. 417 

. 1770. 


. 433 

. 1780. 



. 1790. 


.2,606 

.. 1800. 


.5*386 

.1810. 


. 5 076 

. 1814. 


. 1*235 





Very little, if any, music was entered at Stationers’ Hall till 1776-7, when some legal dispute arose re¬ 
specting the Copyright of Music ; and single songs do not appear to have been entered till April 1783; 
since that period, music, particularly single songs, has formed a considerable portion of the articles 
entered.—(Signed) Geo. Greenhile, Waiehouse-keeper of the Company of Stationers.—Stationers’ Hall, 
June 3d, 1818. 


Appendix, No. II. Report from the Committee (in June 1813) on the Copyright 

of Printed Books, 

The Committee appointed to examine several Acts passed in the 8 th year of Queen Anne, and in the 
15th and 41st years of his present Majesty, for the encouragement of learning, by vesting the copies of 
printed books in the authors or purchasers of such copies, and for other purposes therein mentioned; and 
to report, whether any and what alterations are requisite to be made therein, together with their observa¬ 
tions thereon, to the House;—have, pursuant to the order of the House, proceeded to consider the said 
acts; and have received various statements, and examined several persons connected with the printing, 
Xhe publishing, or with the sale of books; and, after much attention bestowed on the subject, they beg 

leave to observe,— ' , _, . ....... 

That although great changes have taken place in the literary systems of this country, since the first of 
the laws referred to them was enacted, on which the others depend ; yet they conceive that the substance 
of those laws is proper to be retained; and in particular that, continuing the delivery of all new works, 
and iu certain cases of subsequent editions, to the libraries now entitled to receive them, will tend to the 
advancement of learning, and to the diffusion of knowledge, without imposing any considerable burthen 
on the authors, printers, or publishers of such works. But that it will be expedient to modify some of the 
existing provisions,—as to the quality of the paper, which may fairly be reduced from the finest sort and 
largest size, to that used in the greater part of an edition;—by substituting a delivery on demand, after 
due and proper notice has been given of the publication, to a distribution m the first instanceand by 
affording an alternative with respect to subsequent editions in certain cases, . ’ 

Your Committee would however suggest one exception to these rules, in favour of the British museum; 
this national establishment, augmenting every day in utility and importance, ought, in the opinion of 
your Committee, to be furnished with every publication that issues frtan the press, in its most splendid 

^Having presumed to advise certain regulations with tha view If lightening as much aS possible the pres- 
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sure, whatever may be its amount, on all those connected with the publication of books, your Committee 
would be wanting in the discharge of their duty, were they not to recommend a strict enforcement of such 
obligations, as for useful purposes remains to be discharged : by annexing suitable penalties to the neglect 
of performing them; and perhaps in some cases by adding the forfeiture of copyright. 

The attention of your Committee has naturally been directed to the late decision in the Court of King’s 
Bench, ascertaining the true interpretation of the statute of Queen Anne; and they find, that, previ¬ 
ously to that decision, an universal misapprehension existed as to the real state of the law; and that 
works were undertaken, and contracts made on the faith of long established usage. Your Committee are 
fully aware, that, in expounding the law, no attention can be paid by Courts of Justice to the hardships 
that may incidentally be pioduceil; but it mil deserve thesciious deliberation of parliament, whether all 
retrospective effect should not he taken away from a construction, which might be thought to bear hardly 
on those who have acted on a different understanding of the law. 

Lastly; your Committee have taken into their consideration, the subject of copy-right; which extends 
at present to fourteen years certain, and then to a second period of equal duration, provided the author 
happens to survive the first. They arc inclined to think, that no adequate reason can be giverf for this 
contingent reversion, and that a fixed term should be assigned beyond the existing period of fourteen 
years.—17 Jane 1813. _ - ' 

VI. List of the Minority on Mr. Tierney’s Motion for a Committee on the State of the 
Circulating Medium, and the Resumption of Cash Payments by the Bank of 
England. {May 1.) 


Abercromby, Hon. J. 

Gordon, Robert. 

Pelham, Hon. C. 

Astell, Wm. 

Grant, J. P. 

Power, R. 

Atherley, Arthur. 

Heron, Sir Robt. 

Powlett, Hon. W. 

Aubrey, Sir John. 

Howorth, H. 

Phillimore, Dr. 

Baillie, J. £. 

Hornby, E. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Barham, J. 

Hill, Lord A. 

Romilly, SirS. 

Baring, Sir Thos. 

Knox, Thos 

Rowley, Sir W. 

Barnett, James. 

Latouche, Robt. 

Spencer, Lord R. 

Barnard, Vise. 

Lamb, Hon. W. 

Scudamore, R. 

Bennet, Hon. H. G. 

La nib ton, J. G. 

Shelley, Sir J. 

Brougham, Henry. 

Lefevre, C. S. 

Sharp, Richard. 

Bankes, Henry. 

Lemon, Sir W. 

Sebright, Sir J. 

Bentinck, Lord W. 

Lewis, F 

Smith, Robt. 

Burdett, Sir F. 

Lloyd, Sir E. 

Smith, Wm. 

Burroughs, Sir W. 

Lloyd, J. M. 

Smyth, J. H. 

Cole, Sir C. 

Lyttelton, Hon. W. 

Stanley, Lord. 

Calvert, N. 

Macdonald, Jes. 

Tavistock, Marquis. 

Campbell, Gen. 

Maberley, J. 

Taylor, C. 

Campbell, Hon. J. 

Marryat, Jos. 

Tremayne, J. H. 

Carew, B. S. 

Macintosh, Sir J. 

Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. 

Carter, John. 

Madocks, W. A. 

Walpole, Hon. G. 

Cavendish, Lord G. 

Marlin, John 

Waldegrave, Hon. Capt. 

Cavendish, Hon. C. 

Monck, Sir C. 

Warre, J. A. 

Caulfield, Hon. H. 

Morland, S. B. 

Wilkins, Walter. 

Coke, Thomas. 

Morpeth, Vise. 

Wynn, C. W. 

Duncannon, Vise. 

Newport, Rt. Hon. Sir J. 

Williams, Owen. 

Dundas, C. 

North, Dudley 

Wood, Alderman. 

Douglas, Hon. T. 

Neville, Hon. R. 

TELLERS. 

Elliot, Bight Hon. W. 

Ord, W. 

Althorp, Vise. 

Fazakerley, Nic. 

Osborne, Lord F. 

Grenfell, Pascoe. 

Fergusson, Sir R. 

Ossulston, lord. 

PAIRED OF». 

Folkestone, Vise. 

Plunkett, Rt. Hon. \V\ 

Cavendish, H. 

Finlay, Kirkman. 

Palmer, C. 

Sefton, Lord. 

Grattan, Right Hon. H. 

Parnell, Sir H. 

Taylor! M. A. 

Gaskell, Benj. 

Parnell, W. 

Webb, E. ‘ .• . 


VII. List of the Minority on the Bank Restriction Continuance Act. {May 18.) 


Babington, T. 
Bankes, H. 
Baring, Sir Thos. 
Barnett, James. 
Bolland, J. 

■ Carter, R. 
Folkestone, Vise. 
Oaakell, B. 
Gordon, R. 
Jervbise, G, P. 


Lamb, Hon. W. 
Lyttelton, Hon. W. 
Lewis, F. 
Macintosh, Sir J. 
Newman, A. 
Newport, Sir J. 
Onslow, Serjeant. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Phillimore, Dr. 
^•dley, Sir M. W. 


Sharp, Richard. 
Smith, R. 

Smith, Wm. 

Smyth, J. H. 
Tierney, Rt Hon. G. 
Warre, J. A. 

Wynn, C. W. 

TELLERS. 

Grant, J. P. 

Monck, Sir C. 
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VIII. INDEX OF SPEAKERS—HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Amherst, Lord, 14.103. 

Arden, Lord, 14.103. 

Athol, Duke of. 1347. 

Auckland, Lord, 558. 668 . 739 . 

759. 831. 871. 897. 1740. 
Ayleford, Earl of, 4 . 

Bathurst, Earl, 477. 515. 744 . 

1005. 1903, 1970. 
Buckingham, Marquis of, 1343. 
1799. 1869. 

Camden, Marquis, 138. 668 . 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, (Dr. 
. Charles Manners Sutton) 1775. 
1843. 1844. 

Carnarvon, Earl of, 110 . 403. 
405. 469. 515. 609. 634. 669. 
679. 684. 685. 755. 759. 1747. 
1868. 1915. 1923. 1954. 1966. 
2030. 

Chester, Bishop of, (Dr. George 
Henry Law) 634. I8t5. 
Chichester, Bishop of, (Dr. John 
JJuckncr) 1568. 

Cholmondeley, Marquis of, 1382. 
Commissioners, Lords, 1 . 455. 
509. 1104. 1159. 1691. 1882. 
1933. 1936. 2029. 2057. 

De Dunstanville, Lord, 1347. 

De Lawarr, Earl, 3. 14.103. 
Derry, Bishop of, (Dr. Win. 
Knox,) 137. 

Downshire, Marquis of, 1038. 
1167. 1323. 1474. 1506. 

Eldon, Lord, (See Lord Chancel 
lor.) 

Erskine, Lord, 591.677.679.759. 

1173. 1346. 1814. 1974. 1982. 
Exeter, Bishop of, (Dr. George 
Pelham) 750. 

Exmouth, Lord, 1533. • 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, 137. 558.1945. 

Gage, Lord, 1956.1983. 
Grenville, Lord, 138. 674. 1843. 
1892.. 

Grey, Earl, I8t4. 1864. 1885. 
1953. 1954. 1971. 1978. 1983. 
2076. 2077. 2096. 2100. 
Grosvenor, Earl, 103. 137. 138. 
463. 466. 467. 475. 514. 558. 
572. 609. 634. 668 . 746. 759. 
830. 1002. 1006. 1007. 1168. 
1355. 1888. 1915. 1917. 1918. 
1968. 2059. 


Hardwicke, Earl of, 1886. 
Jlarrowby, Earl of, 137. 1451. 
1692. 1774. 1844. 1888. 1899. 
1952. 2081. 

Holland, Lord, 3. 15. 56. 187. 
404. 467. 468. 480. 509. 515. 
536. 560. 572. 599. 634. 669. 
676. 678. 682. 604. 688 . 759. 
897. 1039. 1227. 1295. 1318. 
1322. 1317. 1609. 1642. 1677. 
1725. 1743. 1748. 1771. 1842. 
1814. 1853. 1884. 1913. 1917. 
1921. 1943. 1916. 1952. 1953. 
1954. 1956. 1969. 1970. 1972. 
1981. 1983. 2029. 2058. 2078. 
2081. 2086. 2094. 2099. 2100. 

Ilchester, Earl of, 1983. 

Kenvon, Lord, 1137. 1323. 1642. 

1691. 1725. 1740. 1815. 2058. 
Kildare, Bishop of, (Dr. Charles 
Lindsay,) 40. 

King, Lord, 106. 404. 466. 477. 
684. 741. 759.1320.1342.1903. 
1942. 1983. 

LandalT, Bishop of, (Dr. Herbert 
Marsh) 3. 1844. 

Lausdowne, Marquis of, 10.109. 

137. 404. 478. 575. 591. 668 . 

678. 682. 751. 759. 831. 1008. 
1256. 1294. 1317. 1321. 1344. 
1448. 1536. 1583. 1664. 1691. 
1743. 1775. 1816. 1886. 1888. 
1901. 1918. 1951. 1952. 1954. 
1956. 1982. 1983. 2030. 2076. 
2080. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, 103, 105. 
107. 137. 187. 466. 467. 514. 
558. 575. 634. 674. 675. 683. 
686 . 687. 738. 759. 897. 973. 
1140. 1159. 1161. 1168. 1193. 
1256. 1259. 1321. 1334. 1432. 
1452. 1675. 1725. 1740. 1799. 
1815. 1869. 1903. 1904. 1913. 
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1761. 1783.1788. 

Quin, Hon. Windham, 10. 192. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 183. 376. 419. 
|>68. 616. 6a2. 663. 692. 730. 
832. 817. 10.58. 1062. 1160. 
1591. 1593. 1609. 1721. 1013. 
18.) I. 

Robinson, Right lion.’Frederick, 
16.1663. 16. 6<> 1. 762. 76.5.770. 
1122. 1123. 1121. 1566. 1723. 
205(5. 20.57. 

Romilly, Sir S., 21. 77.31. 152. 

27.5. ‘281. 341. 353. 419. 503. 
,562. 610. 706. 806. 866. 870. 
896. 905. 928. 930. 1015. 1027. 

101.5. 1001. 1155. 1296. 1.30-1. 
13.53. 1331. 1116. 1513. 1517. 
1535. 1581. 1601. 1611. 16 >9. 

166.5. 17 58. 1801. 1826. 1.5.52. 
HIM. 1313. 1851. I860. 1(5(51. 
1879. 1881. 1*161. 1983. 2035. 
206 5. 2069. 2072. 

Ru ss.'l, Lord John, 1373. 

Savile, Albany, 162. 

Saxton, Sir Charles, 19.32. 

Scott, Sir Wm., 502. 1009. 1084. 

1401. 1416. 1606. 

Sebiiglit, Sir John, 161. 

Sharp, Richard, 387. 1396. 

Shaw, Sir James, 227. 293. 552. 
1105. 18.54. 

Shaw, Kobt., 140. 233. 612. 1177. 
17.58. 

Shaw, Kcnjamin, 492. 552. 661. 

1 191. 1.505. 2076. 

Shepherd, Sir .Samuel, (See At¬ 
torney General.) 

Shiffner, George, 1.327. 

Smith, William, 118. 120. 122. 
126. 233. 318. 401. 419. 490. 
627.70.5.7151. 785. 878. 1011. 
1021. 10.52. 1082. 116.3. 1171. 
1309. 1376. 1422. 1424. 1190. 
1.116. 1534. 1565. 1582. 1583. 
1.591. 1681. 1690. 1761. 1814. 


1826. 1851. mao. 1958. ,2025. 
20.36. 2068. 2076. 2091'. ’• 
Smith, John, 70. 440. 462. 507. 
567. 663. 1165. 1174. 1232. 
1566. 1577. 1680. 1763. 1783. 

1906. 1910. 1923. 1937. 1956. 
19(53. 20.50. 

Smith, Robert, 1493. 

Smyth, John Henry, 504. 829. 
85.8. 102.5. 1097. 1177. 1201. 
1116. 1525. 1726. 2074. 
Solicitor General (Sir Robert 
Gifford) 81. 76. 81 . 338. 9^5. 
1000. 1028. 1117. 1315. 1357. 
1931. 

Somerset, Lord Edward, 2086. 
2088. 

Speaker,Mr. (Right Hon Charles 
Manners Sutton) 16. 17. 70. 97. 
98. 105.112.138. 174. 185. 220. 
463. 626. 805. 017. 890. 101)0. 
1022 . 118.5. 1272. 1278. 1283. 

1749. 1750. 17o 1. 10.54. 1839. 

1982. 19.59. 2071. 2073. 2081. 

2100. 2105. 2106. 

Stanhope, Colonel, 851. 1578. 
Stanley,Lord,407. 570. 780.1167. 
1209. 1302. 1102. 1421. 142.5. 
1.554. 

Sumner, George Holme, 226. 451. 
545.899.1327.1369.1375.1378. 
1379. 18.51. 

Sutton, Right Hon. C. M. (Sec 
Speaker.) 

Symonds, Thomas P., 612. 

Taylor, Michael Angelo, 6 ft 70. 
144. 111. 418. -119. 461. 636., 
1301. 1321. 1409. 1110. 1569. 

I. 591. 1907. 

Teed, John, 487. 

Thompson, Thomas, 1131. 1113. 

1497. 1504. 

Thornton, General, 5.57. 571. 
638. 611. 663. 76.3. 1080, 1180. 

II. 57. 1160. 1213. 1286. 1815. 
1177. 1.505. 1M1. 1619. 1667. 
1681. 196.). 2093. 2101. 

Thornton, Samuel, 229. 551. 

1874. 1505. 1689. 17.>7. 1817. 
Thy line, Lord John, 70. 1883. 
Tierney, Right Hon. George, 78. 
79. 9o. 98. 111. 128. 129. 117. 
165.178.175.178. 853..885. 111. 
620. 719. 72.5. 788. 737. 788. 
891. 11)34. 1060. 1212. 1218. 
1273. 1300. 1303. 1.305. 1331. 
1375. 1577. 1.395. I !<)<). 1492. 
1592. 16 to. 1626. 1611 . 1662. 
1763. 1766. 1813. 1817. 1074. 

1907. 1961. 2062. 2072. 2005. 

210.5. 

Ure, Masterlon, 833. 

Vansittart, Right Hon. Nicholas, 
(See Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer.) 


Waldegrave, Captain, 974 1090. 
1282. 1961. 1965. 
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Wallace, Right Hon. Thomas 
1(1/226 1870 
Walpole, General, 1604. 

Ward, Robert, 633. 1063. 1274. 

1307. 1694. 2056. 2057. 

Warre, John Ashley, 419. 458. 
460. 654. 661. 723. 798. 816. 
1324. 1850. 1873. 

Warronder, Sir George, 127 . 
1057. 1062. 

Webber, D. W. 1931. 

Wetherell, Charles, 1093. 
Wharton, Richard, 557. 


Wilberforce, William, 184. 215. 
317. 335. 443. 461. 490. 643. 
702.792. 829.1060.1136. 1152. 
1172. 1335. 1894. 1423. 1512. 
1513. 1516. 1533. 1580. 1814. 
1819. 2036. 2104. 

Wodebou.se, Edmund, 17. 67.1 
1376. j 

Wood, Mr. Alderman Matthew,! 
229. 409. HO. 551. 613, 780. 
902. 973. 1010. 1019. 1010.' 
1107. 1283. 1312. 1315. 1'29. 
1472. 1474. 1502. 1689. 1854.' 
1912. 1956. 1957. | 


Wood, Colonel, 981. 1312.1473. 

1656. 1675. 1689. 1800. 
Wrottesley, Henry, 1400. 1402. 

1607. 1851. 1929. 19:18. 

Wynn, Charles Watkin Williams, 
112. 123. 131. 157. 271. 368. 
376. 119. -H*l. 463. 493. 508. 
611.011. 721. 811. 831. 1034. 
1066. 1151. 1211. 1260. 1261. 
1264. 1601. 1678. 1405. 1415. 

1 J10. 1411. 1121. 1474. 1589. 

1516. 1618. 1655. 1729. 1733. 

1750. 1817. 1817. 1854. 1930. 

1961. 1962 2072. 2074. 2091. 


X. INDEX TO TIIE DEHATES IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


A Unis, 17 43. 

Alien Hill, 1 o 18 1012 . 1070. 1982. 9076. 

Aliev .s and I inn:., Naluializati in Bill, 2119 I. 

■inn;/, Reduction <4 (he, 1002 . 

Aionmore, Lord Chi,/' dialler, bis Addi -ss to (he 
Jury in the case ol‘ Doyle anil l''itzgeiaid, 602. 

Bagguley, John, his Petition, complaining of 
grievances, 572 

Bank of England, Resumption of C.i.di Pas incuts 
by tiie, 105. 738- 1 488. 2094. note. 

Bunk Restriction Bill, 1869. 1890. 1901. 1918. 
1933. Declaration of the Governor of the 
Bank, 2091. vote. 

Ua*kJokins Bill, 897. 973. 1007. 1159. 

Beer, Monopoly, .See. of, 897 . 973. 

Btnlham, Jeremy, His tract on Law Taws, 16ol. 
note. 

Blood Money, Conspiracies to obtain, 631. 

Butt, Richard (lathome.h is Petition,634. 

Buxton, Mr. Ins book on Prisons, 2082. 

Cambridge, Duke of. Message respecting his Mar¬ 
riage with the Princess of Hesse, 1294. Con- 
sideiation of llie Message postponed, 1317. 
Amount of his Income, 1323. 13112. 1458. 1474. 
1506. Message considered, 1336. His An¬ 
nuity Bill, 1075. 1691. Message of congiatn- 
lation to him, on his Marriage, 2030. 

Chancei y, the Court of; delay of ptoeeedings in, 
1609. Remedy in, for abuses of Charitable 
estates, 1919. note. 

Charlotte, The Pi incess ; her Death, 1. and note. 
Address of Condolence to the Prince Regent, 4. 
Message of Cojidolencc to the Queen and 
Prince Leopold,‘14.- . 

Children , whether they should be taken from their 
Parents to be maintained by the Public, 1887. 
Considered by the Romans not as peisuns, but 
as things, 1887. note. 

Chimney Sweepers, 536. 558. 634. 668. 831. 871. 
897. 1137 . 1192. 1740. History of their trade, 

1741. note. _ 

Churches, New, Building of, 3. BUI for the, 1691. 
1767. 1842. 1890. 1936. Names of the Com¬ 
missioners appointed to superintend the act, 
1936. note. 

Churches in Scotland Bill, 1933. 2058. 

Clarence, Duke if. Message respecting his Marriage 


with Ibe Pi incogs of Saxe Meiningen, 1294. 
CmiMdci.itioii of the Message postponed, 1317. 
Amount of his Income, 1823. 1882. 1153. 1474, 
1 506. Message considered, 1836. (llis Royal 
Highness was married at Kcw Palace, on the 
mil July 1818 ) 

Coin, Gold and Silver, 1110. 

Commissione. s, Inn ds, 1. 98. 455. 509.1104.1159. 

1691. 1882. 1938. 19.56. 2029. 2057. 

Committee, Secret, appointed, 108. 137. Motion 
to refer to it Petitions complaining of Griev¬ 
ances, 469. Report of t be, 509. 

Committees, Chaiinian of the, 16. 

Coifci mice, with tlie Commons, 2076. 

Conventicle Act, 1773. and note. 

Coroners, Election of. Bill, 2057. 

Corrut, Don Diego, his Petition, 20.58. 

Cotton Eactoiies Bill, 1609. 1642. 1691. 1725. 
1710. 1799. 1815. 20.>7. Resolutions of the 
Spinners at Manchester, 2058. note. 

Cumberland, DukeoJ, Amount of his Income, 1323. 
1882. 1458. 1174. 1506. Proposition for grant¬ 
ing him an additional sum on his Marriage, 
1840. 1676. 

Cumbeiland, Duchess of. Bill for granting her 
Dower, 1676. 1691. 

Cuircncy, State of the, 1255. 1432. 2093. 

Douglas, the Rer. Neil, his Trial, 580. 

Dnimmoml, Philip, his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances under the Habeas Corpus Sus¬ 
pension Act, 405. 469. 

Ebcn, Baron, tried in Portugal for a Conspiracy, 
and dismissed from the British army, 1945. 
Education of the Poor Bill, 1842. 1918. 1955. 
1966. Names of the Commissioners appointed 
under the Act, 1966. note. 

Elizabeth, Princess. Her Marriage, Congratula¬ 
tions on, 1228. 

Evans, Thomas, his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 558. 

Exchequer Bills’ Bill, 414. 455. 463. 506. 509. 

Fees of Courts of Justice, 1256. 1294. . 

Forgery of Bank of England Notes, 1450. 1451. 
French Revolution, to whom to be attributed, 
749. 

Fry, Mrs. Her Character, 2032. 2033. • 

• 4 B 2 
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Game, Purchase of, liill, 1966. 2030. 2057. 

Gas Companies, 1150. 

Gibbon , Ills observations on Despotism cited, 1930. 

His work might be deemed blasphemous, 1981. 
Gloucester, Dnice of. Amount of his Income, 1340. 
Greenland Fisheries Oaths Hill, 1038. 1104. 1137. 
1159. 

Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, Repeal of the, 3. 
14. 56. 73. 98. Grievances under the, 403. 468. 
509. 515. 558. 572. 

Hastings, The Miy quest of. S.c Kcpaul wav. 
Hombowg, [Jesse, The Ft nice of. Message of Con¬ 
gratulation to, on bis Marriage with the Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth, 1228. 

Hour, 35.,his Parodies, 59. 748. 750. 1977. 1981. 
■ Hospitals Freer (heland) liill, 1933. 1936. His¬ 
tory of Hospitals among the Ancients, 1933. 
note. 

Hume, bis observations on Spies, cited, 485. 

Jtnpiisonment, liaise, remedy for, 672, and note, 
hide limit n liill, 515. 558.572. 669.719. 739. 757. 
. 1038. i 103. 

infanticide, ancient and modem, 1887, and note. 
Ireland, Partneiships in, liill, 1913. 

Iiish (timid Juries Act Suspension Hill, 137. 165. 
187. 226. 455. 

Irish Giand Juries Presentments Hill, 1883.1937. 
2029. 

James II. King bis Advice to bis son, 601. and 
vote. 

Kent. Duke of. Amount of his Income, 1323. 
1382. 1453. 1474. 1500. Message respecting 
lus Mairiage with the Piincess of Lciningeu, 
(sister of Prince Leopold), 1720. Message 
considered, 1742. His Annuity Rill, 1936. 
(A ’ole. His Royal Highness was married at 
Kew Palace on the lltli of July, 1818.) 

King, The. Continuance of his indisposition, 1. 
1345. 1884. 

Knight John, his Petition, complaining of Giiev- 
ances under the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act, 4C9. 

Laurence, Dr. French, his character, 601. 

Leather Tax, 1227. 1612. Originally imposed in 
an unparliamentary manner, 1642. vote. 

Leopold, Piince, Message of Condolence to, on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, 14. His An¬ 
swer. 103. Amount ot his Income, 1339. 134t. 
Libel Law, 1173. Libel Rill, 1814. 1974. 

Loan liill, 1651. I6f.5. 1675. 1691. 

London, Petition of the Lord Mayor, &c. of, for 
an inquiiy into the conduct of Ministers under 
the Habeas Coipus Suspension Act, 509. 
Against the Indemnity Bill, 572. 

Longitude and Northern Passage liill, 1159. 1161. 

1193. 1218. 1691. 

Lottei us Hill, 2029. 

Lyons, Disturbances at, instigated by Spies, 605. 

M'Kinley, Andrew. Ilia trial, 580. 

Malt Duties Hill, 414. 455. 466. 506. 509. 

Marriage Act, the Royal, 1349. Cause of its being 
passed, 13*49. note. 

Marriages, Clandestine, Bill, 1933. - 

Mitthell Joseph, bis Petition, complaining of 
Grievances under the Habeas Coreas Suspen¬ 
sion A< t, 469. 


Mutiny Act Mistake Bill, 871. 897. 973. 1001.' 
1104. 

Mutiny Bifl, 871. 897. 973. 1002.1104. 

Mutiny (Marine) Bill, 897.973.1002.1038.1104. 

Nepaul IVar. The Answer of the Marquis of 
Hastings to the Thanks of the House, 739. 

Netherlands, Treaty with the, for the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, 1942. and Addenda. 

Officer ? Widows, Pensions of, 1536. 1583. 

Ogden, William, his Petition complaining of 
Grievances under the Habeas Corpus Suspen¬ 
sion Act, 515. 

Ordeisjor Papers. Difference between proceed¬ 
ing by Address and by Order, 466. 506. Stand¬ 
ing Outers, suspended, 2086. 2096. Protest 
against suspending them, 2100. 

Pardons under the Great Seal Bill, 1609. 1664. 
1882. Lffect of a Pardon under the Great 
Seal, 1882. note. 

Parish Vestries Bill, 1691. 1799. 1889.1918.1933. 
2029. 

Pail lament ary Reform, 1942. 

Parliaments, Clerk of the, 14. 54. 103. 634. 667. 

Pwliamrnt, the, dissolved by the Prince Regent 
in person, 2103. Observations thereon, 2105. 
note. 

Pelilionivg, Right Of, 830. 

Poor Laws, 800. 

Poo'' Laws Amendment Hill, 1691. 1799. 1886. 
1915.2057. 

Portugal Since Tiade Tieaty Bill, 2030. 2057. 

Pm legal, Tieaty with, for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, 3. Copy of the Treaty, 298. 

Promt mi ire. Penalties of, 1350. note. ^ 

Ptisans, State of the, 2030. 

Privately Stealing in Shops Bill. 1432. 2029. 

Priiately Stealing (1, eland) Hill, 1942. 2029. 

Protests, against the Indemnity Bill, 757. Against 
the Bank Restriction Bill, 1904. 1914. Against 
the Alien Bill, 1982. 

Queen, The. Message of Condolence to, on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, 14. Her An- 
swci, 102. Message of Congratulation to, on 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, 1228. 
A similar Message, on the marriage of the Duke 
of Cambridge, 2030. Her Majesty’s demise, 
2107. 

Regency Act Amendmi nt Hill, 1814.1863.1883.2057. 

Regent, The Prince. Address to, on opening the 
Session, 4. His Answer, 455. Message from, 
on the Internal State of the Country, 73. A 
Bag of Nccict Papcis, presented by his com¬ 
mand, 105. A second - Bag of Papers pre¬ 
sented, 366. A third bag of papers pre¬ 
sented, 505. Addi css of Congratulation to, on 
the marriage of the Piincess Elizabeth, 1228. 
Message from, icspectirig the marriages of (he 
Dukes of Clai cnee and Cambridge, 1294. Con¬ 
sideration of the Message postponed, 1317. 
Message considered, 1336. Message from, re¬ 
specting the marriage of the Duke of Kent, 
1726. Message considered, 1742. Address of 
Congratulation to, on tlie marriage of the Duke 
of Canibiidge, 2030. Speech of, on closing the 
Session, 2101. Dissolves the Parliament in 
person, 2103. 

Reversion, Offices in, 103. 1007. 2059. 
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Rewards on Conviction Bill, 1842.1918.1942.1966. 
2029. 

Salt Duties Bill, 1937. 2030. 2057. 

Saving Banks (England) Bill, 1863. 1933.1936. 
Scotch Burghs, 558. 

Sellers, James, his Petition, complaining of Griev¬ 
ances under the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act, 515. 

Sinecures, 2059. 

Sinking Fund, 466. 

Slave Trade. Acts of the Colonial Assemblies, 515. 
Spain, Treaty with, for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, 3. Copy of the Treaty, 40. 

Spanish Patriots, 2058. 

Spanish Slave Trade Treaty Bill, 1652.1853. 1933. 
Speaker of the House, how his vote is reckoned, ] 
1966. note. » 

Spies and Informers, 187. 471. 484. 605. 608. 743. 
Copy of a Royal Licence to a Spy, 2097. note . 
Policy of the Emperor Trajan respecting Spies 
and Informers, ib. note. Mr. Wilberforce’s 
opinions as to employing them, 2098. note. 


Stamps on Law ProceifogS, 1664. and note. 

Steam Boats Bill, 1767.T942. 

Stock Debentures, 1161. 

Sussex, Duke of. Amount of his Income, 1388. 
1382.1453. 1474. 1506. His acquaintance with 
Baron Eben, 1945. 

Temple, Sir William, his work on the Netherlands 
cited, 1745. 

Treason, Persons arrested for, 634‘. 669. 757 . ioS9. 

Waller, the Poet, founder of Parliamentary Elo¬ 
quence, 1949. 

Water Companies, 1168. 1193. 1568. 

West Indies Indemnity Bill, 1007.1104. 

Westminster, Petition from, for Parliamentary 
Reform, 1942. 

Window Tax, (Ireland), 1038. 1167. 

Windsor, Establishment at, 1345.1358.1867.1884. 

York, Duke of. Income settled on him, on his 
marriage, 1339.1342.1351. 


XI. INDEX TO THE DEBATES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Absentees, tax on, 557. 

Admiralty, Droits of the, 230. 

Admiralty, Lords of the: motion to deduct the 
Salaries of two of them from the Navy Esti¬ 
mates, 1059. 

Agriculture, Board of, 371. 

Alien Bill, 1657. 1785. 1829. 1852. 1875. 2035. 
2062. 2082. 

Aliens, 1657. 1684. 1765. 1785, and note. 1829. 

TbS8, and notes. 2069. 2085. 2093. note. 

Alien’s Duty, 2069. and note. 

Aliens ami Denizens Naturalization Bill, 2089. 
America, Slave Trade, carried on by, 1153.1154. 
note. 

-, Condition of the Slaves in, 1851. note. 

American Loyalists, 2076. 

Apprentices, Laws of, 1279. and note. 

Aris, Governor of Cold Bath Fields Prison—his 
conduct, 443. 418. 450. 

Arms, the Right of Keeping, 892. and note. 

Army Estimates, 651. 646. 709. 

Army, Motion for the Reduction of the, 807. 
Artillery Drivers, 1306. 1594. 

Auctions, Mock, 614. 1160. 1505. 1906. 1932. 

Bagguley, John; his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 411. 126. 412. 

Bakets, Country, Petition of, 294. 

Balloting, (for Comnlittecs) mode of, 910. 

-, at Elections, 2011. 

Bamford, Samuel; his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 627. 765. 

Bank Notes, amount of, in circulation, 733. 

Bank of England; Resumption of Cash Payments 
by the, 95. 114.176.385. 730. 16l0 % 

Bank Restriction Bill —and Bankers Notes Bill, 
1238. 1276. 1591. 1619.1662. 1804. 1816. 
Bankruptcy, fraudulent, improperly punished with 
death, 564. 1043. 1927. 

Bankrupt Laws, Committee on, re-appointed, 70. 
Report, 1043. 

.-r, Bill to alter and amend, 192S. 

1937. and note. 1956.1983. 


Bank Tokens, 99. 230.313. 363. 633. 662.719.817. 
832. 896. 

Beer, Monopoly, &c. of, 873.1011. 2035. 

Benbow, William; his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 101. 426. 

Bentham, Jeremy ; his Work on Parliamentary 
Reform. 1999. 2020. 

Bigamy, wherein it differs from Polygamy, 919. 
note. 

Blanketeers, discharged, without trial, 913. 

Blood Money; Conspiracy to obtain it, 568. 638. 
903. 

Bradbury, George; his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 524. 765. 

Brandreth, Jeremiah; executed for Treason, 35, 
(note). 78. 357. 

Breweries (See Beer). 

Buchanan, John; his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 709. 

Budget, The, 1454. 

Burlee, iiis Opinions on Capital Punishments, 565. 
on an alteration of the Liturgy, 1081. note, iiis 
praise of English Liberty, 1521. note. 

Burney, the late Rev. Dr., Purchase of his Library, 
527. 1427.1539. 1645. Iiis character, 1646. and 
note. 

Cadastre, 728. and note. 

Cambridge, Duke of, Message respecting his Mar¬ 
riage, 1299. amount of his Income, 1300. 1305. 
1453. Consideration of the Message postponed, 
1329. Message considered, 1358. 1384. 1420. 
Congratulation on his Marriage, 2085. Answer, 
2088. 

Cape Breton, Proceedings at, 1416. 

Carnatic, Nabob qf the, his Debts, 1863. 

Cartwright, Major, his Letter to Loid Holland on 
Parliamentary Reform, 1733. 2025.2028. 

Casas, Las, Count, Treatment of, 1765. 

Castle , Informer, 326. 921.1040. 

Chancery, Court of, Imprisonment for Contempt, 
1507. Proceedings in, 1715. 2042. 2090. 
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Charlotte, the Princess , her Death, 1. (and note). 
17. 19. 37. Address of Condolence to the Prince 
Recent, 17. Messages of Condolence to the 
• Queen, and to Prince Leopold, 40. 

Children : whether they should be taken from 
their parents, to be maintained by the public, 
1688. 

Chimnei}, Sweepers, 193. 371. 407. 409. 458. 487. 
507. 612. 

Churches , new, Building of, 3. Bill for the, 1068 
1136.1169. 1204.1582. 1605. 1667. 1691. 
Churches m Scotland Bill, 1853. 1863. 1933. 
Circulating Medium, Motion to inquire into the 
State of \ the, 1610. 

Cladan, Coiint, of Cephalonia ; his Petition, 154-1. 
1963. ' 

Clarence, Duke of. Message respecting his Mar¬ 
riage, 1299. Amount of his Income, 1300.1305. 
1453. Consideration of the Message postponed, 
1329. Message considered, 1358. 1384. His Mar¬ 
riage, 1783. note. 

Clergy, State of the, in England, Wales, and Scot¬ 
land, 1082. and note. Formerly bound to main¬ 
tain the poor, 1595. note. Sec also Tithes. 
Cabbett, William, Petitions of, 1748. 2029. 

' Coin, Gold and Silver, 142.293. 362. 

Colonies, Population of the, 1335. 

Commissary Courts, (Scotland) 1751. 

Commission qf the Peace, (Ireland) 1155. 
Committee, Secret, on the State of the Country, 
134. Appointed, 146. 173. 182. Report of, 572. 
,617. 

Vommons, the House of, its origin, 880. note. 1988. 
Jfnstables, of Westminster, Petition of the, for 
remuneration, 388. 413. 557. 

— -, in Ireland, 124.1686. 

Conveyancers, Petitions respecting them, 406. 541. 

544.801.974. 

Convicts, under sentence of Death, in Newgate, 
98.112. 

Copyright Acts, 557. 709. 758. 804. 1042,1174. 
1176.1177. 1194.1195. 1197. 1202. 1203. 1228. 
1230. 1232. 1356. 1412. 1474. 1584. 1726. 1748. 
1800.1816. 2074. 

Corn, account of, 506. 

Coroners Reward Bill, 297. 571. 

— - Election. Bill, 1011. 1039. 1668. 1691. 

1814, 

Correa, Don Diego, his Petition, for pecuniary 
relief, 1958. 

Cotton Factories, 230. 488. 528.1162. 1163. 1164. 
1165. 1171. 1173.1233. 1260. 1382. 1421. 1554. 
1582. 1590. 1609. 

Counsel, whether prisoners on capital charges 
should be allowed the benefit of, 1311. note. 
Courts of Justice, (Ireland). 645. 

-(England). 1930. 

Crown, Droits of the, 401. 487. 

Crown Lands, 1682.1694. 

Cumberland, Duke of, amount of his Income, 1300. 
1305.1453. Proposition for granting him an ad¬ 
ditional sum, 1386.1399.1407.1420. 

Customs Consolidation Bill, 1157.1218. 

Cutlers, Petition of, 362. 537. 

Dead, practice of watching (he, 1509. note. 

Debt, Imprisonment for, 454s (in Scotland) 1590. 
Debtor and Creditor Law, 1155,1410. 

Defaulters, in the Collection of Taxes, 1128.1153. 


Dissenters, Conference with them, respecting a 
Review of the Liturgy, 1079.1081. notes. 
Distillation, Illicit, (in Ireland) 1939, 

Division (of the House), rule respecting the, 1061. 
and note. 

Dixon, Elizah, his Petition, complaining of Griev¬ 
ances, 629. 

East India Dock Company, 1191. 2076. 

---Company’s Charter, 1496, and note. 

Education of (he Pour Bill, 1204. 1295. 1507. 1550. 
1696.1802. 1845. 2037. 

Education of the Poor, Committee appointed, 759 . 

902. Reports, 1121. 2037. 2088. 

Election Laws Amendment Bill, 134- 368. 461. 493. 
507. 642. 

Electors, thanks to, for returning their Represen¬ 
tatives without charge, 182.). note. 

Elizabeth, Princiss, her marriage, Congratulations 
on, 1237. Answer, 1384. 

Elizabeth (Queen) —Excommunieated by llicPope: 
caused a survey to be made of all strangers with¬ 
in London and Westminsti r: received the Pi ince 
ofCoi'de nndotheis who lied from France, 1838. 
Evans, Thomas, his petition complaining of Griev¬ 
ances, 376. 426. 

Exchequer Bills, 98. 124 127. 112. 174 . 291. 361. 
406. 410. 571. 611. 

Exchequer Bills Bill, 293. 294. 364. 385. 410. 
Executions, Public ; their effect, 565. 

Eyre, Lord Chief Justice : his character, 921, and 
note. 

Ferguson, Thomas ; his attempt to influence a vote, 
1262. taken into custody. 1339. Committed to 
Newgate. 1550. Motion for discharging (yir. 
1652. Motion to have him dismissed from bis 
office of Surveyor of taxes. 1729. His Peti¬ 
tion, to be discharged, 1800 . 1817. Repriman¬ 
ded and discharged, 1845- 
Fever, Contagious, (in Ireland.) 1507.1725. See also 
Hospitals. 

- (in London.) 1513.1814. 

Finance, Committee of, appointed. 113. Reports 
of. 527.800.1159.1686.1889. 

-Accounts: Complaint of the delay in 

presenting them: New Regulations to be adopt¬ 
ed, 1874-5. 

-Plan of, for the coming year, 1906. 2103. 

Fletcher, of Saltoun ; proposed that the Poor should 
return to a state of Slavery, 2016. 

Folkestone, Viscount, proceedings of, against the 
keeper of Reading Gaol, 1118.1119, and note .— 
History of his Lordship’s family, 1791. 

Forgery qf Bank Notes, 555.-564.1213.1497. 1680. 
1751. 

Fox, the Right lion. Charles Jambs)—his opinions 
on Universal Suffrage, 1995, and note, 2017. 
Frame- Work Knitters, 898. 1316. 

France, British property invested in, 181. British 
Claimants on, 419. 

France, the King of, his Ordinance respecting the 
Slave trade, 1152.1153, note. 2104. 

French, ancient liberties of the, 1819, note. Revo¬ 
lution, to whom to be attributed, 1B20. 

French Indemnities, 1872. 

Fry, Mrs. her character, 549, and note. 

Gambling, Suppression Bill, 293. 313.494. 
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Game Laws; Report thereon, 1670, and note. 
Game, purchase of, Bill, 459. 614.1668.1800.1863. 
Gloucester, Duke of, Amount of his Income, 1361. 
1366. 

Greenland Fisheries Oaths Bill, 974. 1011. 

Habeas Corpus Suspension /let. Repeal of the, 16. 
73. 98. Grievances under it. 83. 101. 166. 170. 
371. 376. 382. 384. 411. 420. 422. 492. 524.538. 
627. 709. 884. 902. 1018. Motion for a Com¬ 
mittee to inquire into the truth of certain I’cti- 
tions, complaining of Grievances under it, 426. 
Hceretico % Combur<n<lo, writ tie. 1837. 

Hastings, Marquis of ; see Nepanl War. 

Haynes, Samuel, his Petition, complaining of Grie¬ 
vances. 170. 426. 

Hearth Tax, (Ireland). 487.1480. 1734. 

Henry IV. (of France) declared that all countries 
were open to fugitives. 1830. 

Hombourg, Hesse, the Prince of: Message of Con¬ 
gratulation to, on liis nun riage with the Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth. 1238. Answer. 1384. 

Hone, Mr. his three Trials, and Acquittals, for pub¬ 
lishing Parodies. 22, (and note.) 27. 32. 35. 118. 
126. 698. 699. 

Hospitals, History of. 1511. 1933. (notes.) —Fever 
Hospital (Ireland) Bill, 1842. 1889. 

Indemnity Bill. 805. 831. 890. 905. 1000. 1019. 
Copy of the Bill, 1031. 

Indemnity, Petitions against, 413. 833, 890. 999. 
1019. 

India , War in, 1776. (see also Nepanl War.) 
Insolvent Act, 1983. 

Ionian Islands, Constitutional Chart of the. 1141. 

—w —»-- Petition of Count Cladan, of Ceplia- 

lonia, 1511. 1963. 

Ireland, want of employment in, 611. 

Irish, Assessed, Taxes, 1731. 

Irish' Grand Jury Picscntmcnls Suspension Bill, 93. 
102.125. 

-- Bill, 1584. 1667. 

1734. 1767. 1883. 

Irish Treasury Bills, 419. 487. 

In ihe, It'illiam; his Petition, complaining of Grie¬ 
vances, 709. 

Journals of ihe House. —Imperfect state of the, 
158-1.— (Mote, On the 5th day of June, the sum 
of £<> 00 . was voted to Mr. Dyson, towards 
completing them, fiom the Union with lieland.) 
Jury, trial by, its antiquity, 117, and note. 

Keith, John ; his Petition, complaining of Grievan¬ 
ces, 88o. 

Kent, Duke of; Amount of his Income, 1300.1305. 
1453. Message respecting bis Marriage, 1731. 
Consideration o’f the-Mcssage postponed, 1767. 
Message considered, 1778. (Note, His Royal 
Highness was married, at Kow Palace, on the 
Ill'll of July, 1818.) 

King’s Speeches,—always considered, and treat¬ 
ed, as the speeches of Ministers, 2015. 

King, The, Opinions of, respecting the Liturgy, 
1000. note. 

Knight, John ; his Petition, complaining of Griev¬ 
ances, 166. 426. 

Land Tax Assessment Bill, 1643. 

in Westmorland, 1907: 1929. 

I960. 

Leach, James; his Petition, complaining of Griev¬ 
ances, 42<>. . 

Lead Mines Assessment Bill, 1889. 1923. \ 


Leather Tux, 363. 506. 516. 538. 612. 615. 635. 

765. 831. 898. 975.1041.1128. 1167. 1169. U7B. 
Leather Tax Repeal Bill, 976 . 1010. 1178. 

Lee, Richard; his Petition, complaining of Griev- * 
ances, 539. 891. 

Leopold, Prince: 'Message of condolence to, on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, 40 . 69. His 
answer, 142. Amount of his Income. 1360. 
Libel. Not a breach of the Peace, 928, and note. 
Liberties of England: The beneficial effects of 
the, 1521.1720. 

Liberty of the Subject .—Petitions of Jonathan Mel- 
lor, and Samuel Pilling, 694. 1855. 

Literature, Ancient; advantages of knowing it, 
1648. note. 

Loan Bill, 1567. 1584. 1605. 1610. 

Dindon and Southwark Prisons. —Committee ap¬ 
pointed to examine them, 456. Reports, 1694. 
1957. 

London New Prison Bill, 226. 293. 899.1105.1853. 
London, Petitions of the Lord Mayor, &c of, for 
an Inquiry into the conduct of Ministers, under 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, 522. 613. 
Petition respecting Mock Auctions, 614. 

London, Rccoidcr of; his opinions on the increase 
of Felonies, 565. note. 

London, Revenues of, 226.545. 1160. 1643. 1665. 
1853. 

Longitude, und Northern Passage Bill, 817. 832. 

974.1102. 1106 . 1145. Copy of the Bill, 1218. 
Longitude, Petition of Christian Sicmers, 409. 

Lord Advocate; Power belonging to him, 278, 
(and note.) 

Lotteries, 1813. 1911. 

Louis XIV .—Considered the Property of his Sub¬ 
jects his own, 1820. note. 

Luillam, Isaac; executed for Treason, 35. (note.) 
78. 

Lunatic Asylums, (Scotland) 123. 125. 191. 831. 
1008. 1167. 1169. 1173. 1237. 1412. 1538. 1590. 
1043.1665. 1694. 1748. 1962. 

Lyme Regis Harbour, 371. 

M‘Kinley, Andrew; his trial, 2.55. 

Malt Duties Bill, 293. 294. 36G. 388. 410. 
Manchester; Petition from, respecting Spies and 
Informers, 191. 765. 795. 

Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice; his character as a 
Statesman and a Lawyer, 1838. and note. 
Marriage (Royal) Act, 1369 See also, 1349. 
Marriages (Clandestine ) Bill, 1726. 1776. 1870. 
1933. 

Masquerades, 1160. 

Medical Officers, 1870. 

Mtllor, Jonathan; his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 694. 

Middlesex, County of; its expenditure for Gaols, 
552, and note. 

Midwifery, Practice of, 1282, and note. 

Miscellaneous Services (England), 719, 1871. 

--- (Ireland), 1426. 

Mitchell, Joseph; his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 371. 126 . 765. . 

Monmouth, James, Duke uj : his declaration to the 

People, 2024. . - 

Murray, IVilliam; his Petition, complaining Of 
Grievances, 492. 

Mutiny Act Mistake Bill, 738. 765. 817. 8o2. 

Mutiny Bill, 719. 738. 765. 807. 831. # 

Mutiny ( alan ine) Bill, 788. 817. 832- 896. 

Nary Estimates, 127. 1037. 1132. 

* # 
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Navy, Treasurer qf the, his Salary reduced, 165. 
Nepaul War. Answer of the Marquis of Hastings, 
to the thanks of the House, 97. 

Netherlands; Fortifications in the, 661. 723. 

-Treaty with the, for the abolition of 

the Slave Trade, 1967. 

Newspapers; collection of, 1648. 

-Roman, 1648. note. 

New Street Act. Petition of Thomas Wakeman, 
135, (and Mote.) 

Northern Circuit, 144.414.461. 667.1569.1907, 
and note. 

Officers Widows ; Pensions of, 1572. 

Ogden, William; his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 382. 426; 452. 960, and note, 1024. 
Oliver, Spy, 78. 160. too. 319. 822 . 326. 857. 779. 

781. 846. 862. 921. 944. 949. 962. 971. 1748. 
Ordeis; the Standing, of the House, 63. Dropped 
Orders; Rule respecting them, 112. 

Ordnance Estimates, 633. 1063. 1274.1306. 

Pancras, St. Poor Bill, 1357. 

Pardoning, the prerogative of ; how to he exer¬ 
cised, 1191. (note.) 

Pardons, under the Great Seal, 537.611. 1190. 

1209. 1540.1583. 1590. Effect of, 1881. note. 
Parish Vestries Bill, 983. 1010. 1261.1472. 1066 . 
1686.1871. 

Parliamentary Reform; Petitions for, 71.123.131. 
/ 233. 384. 488. 527. 528. 631. 635. 692. 706. 730. 

879. 902. 973. 1010. 1106. 11 14. 1167. 1169. 
1174. 1209. 1237. 1261. 1538. 1652. 1854. 1956. 
Motion to Repeal the Septennial Act, 1818.— 
Sir F. Burdett’s Motion for Reform, 1984. 
Parliaments, Clerk of the, 567. 616. 

.. . Annual, 1822. 1988, and note. 2024, 

and note. 

Partnerships (Ireland) Bill, 1315. 1474. 1842. 
1913. 

Penitentiary House, 720. 878. 

Petitioning, the Right of, 706. and note. 

Petitions. Rules to be observed in framing and 
presenting them, 1211. note. 

Pilkington, Robert ; his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 629. 

Pilling, Samuel; his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 696. 

Police of the Metropolis, 1237.1273. 2062. 

Poor, Employment of the, 1283.1315. (See Part¬ 
nerships.) 

Poor Laws, 63. 688. Committee on, re-appointed, 
129. Petitions referred to it, 525. 800. 1143. 
Reports, 883. 

Poor Lews Amendment Bill, 983.10K). 1204. 1236. 

1261. 1472. 1540. 1667. 1688. 1871. 

Poor, Settlement of the, Bill, 1595. 1643. 1871. 
1890. 

Portugal , Treaty with; for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, 3. 18. Copy of the Treaty, 298. 
Portugal Slave Trade, Tieaty Bill, 1664. 1740. 
1934. 

Preservation of the Peace (Ireland). 124. 

Preston, Thomas; his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 1040. 

Prisoners, ought not to be Fettered, before Con¬ 
viction, 1109. 1113. and notes. The practice 
now abandoned in Newgate, 1861. note. 
Prisoners, on Capital Charges, benefit of Counsel 
tonsil, tpte. t 

Prison Fees, (Ireland,) 297. 


Prisons; Right of Visiting, 1108.1119. 

Privately Stealing, (in Shops) Bill, 562. 640, 806. 
1161. 1169. 1333. 

Privately Slculing, (Ireland) Bill, 1160. 1204. 
1238. 1315. 

Privilege, Breach of; Interference of a Peer with 
the Election of a Member, 1209. 1261. 1539. 
1652. 1730. 

Privilege, of Witnesses and Officers of the House, 
1889. 1907. 

Propei ty Tux Returns, 101. 118. 725. 896. 1129. 
1907. 

Public-Houses, 1160. 

Punishmint, Capital; its severity often‘Injurious, 
563. 565. 

Pursers (of the Navy), 1132. 

Queen, The, Message of Condolence to, on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, 40. 69. Her 
Answer, 142. Message of Congratulation to, on 
the Marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, 1238. 
Answer, 1383. A similar Message, on the Mar¬ 
riage of the Duke of Cambridge, 2086. Answer, 
2087. Her Majesty’s Demise, 2107. 

Recognisances, given by Persons arrested on Trea¬ 
sonable Charges, 30. (and note.) 74.79. 81. (and 
note.) 430. 

Regency Act Amendment Bill, 1929. 1961. 1983. 

Regent, The Prince, Address to, at the opening of 
the Session, 17. 67. A Bag of Secret Papers 
pieseuted, by iiis command, 118. Answer of, 
to the Address, 122. Address of Congratula¬ 
tion to, on the Marriage of the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth, 1237. Answer, 1357. Message from, re¬ 
specting the Marriages of the Dukes of C'la-. 
rence and Cambridge, 1299. Address voted, 
ib. Cousideiation of the Message, postponed, 
1329. Message considered, 1358. 1384. Mes¬ 
sage respecting the Marriage of the Duke of 
Kent, 1734. Address voted, ib. Consideration 
of the Message, postponed, 17t>7. Message 
considered, 1778. Address of Congratulation 
to, on the Mairiage of the Duke of Cambridge, 
2085. 

Revenue, the Public, 455. 487. 

Rewards on Conviction Hilt, 636. 1169. 1307. 1590. 

16jl. 1818. 

It'd bon Wiaieis, 362. 614. 1141. 1167. 1572. 

Richmond. Spy, 794. 

Riley, Richard; lus death in Prison, 891. 931. 

Robertson, William; his petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 492. 

-, James; his Petition, complaining of 

Grievances, 883. 

Romilly, Sir Saniu-d; bis examination before the 
Bankrupt Committee, 1043. ' History of his Fa¬ 
mily, 1660, and note. 

Rope-makers, Petition of, 537. 

Salt Duties, 142. 506. 764. 806. Committee ap¬ 
pointed, 889. Bill brought in, 1869. 1906. 1923. 
1937. 

Saving Banks (Ireland). 633. 

-(England), 902. 1130. 1157. 1799. 

1863. 

- (Scotland), 1145.1643. 1776. , 

Schoks, Benjamin; his Petition complaining of 
Grievances, 422. 765. 950. 

Scotch —Number of, in England, in the leignof 
Elizabeth, 1838. note. 
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Scotch Burghs, Petition of, respecting their Gaols, 
295. 414.1870. . 

---, Petitions respecting their Town 

Councils, &c. 366. 615. 703. 

Motion respecting their Constitu¬ 
tion, 339. 

-, Bill to regulate them, 817.1284. 
1296. 1663. 1725. 1800. 

Scotland , Trial of State Prisoners in, 17. 26. 34. 
233. 

- , Statute Laws of, 1845. 

—-, Law of Forfeiture in, 1882. note. 

—*-, Fees of Courts of Law in, 294. 

■-, Communication from tire Church of, on 

the Regulation of the Poor, 1935 . 

*-, State of the Representation of, 1266, 

and note. 

Secretary of State ; his power to commit, an Usur¬ 
pation, 428. 

Sellers, James; his Petition, complaining of Grie¬ 
vances, 902. 

Septennial Act, Motion for the Repeal of the, 1818. 
Severn Coal Trade, 363, 455. 

Sheriffs, formerly elected by the People, 1123. 
Slavery, formerly existed in England, 1319- note. 
Slave Trade. —(See America. France. Netherlands. 
^ Portugal. Spam.) 

Slave Trade Acts Amendment Bill, 1172. 

Slaves iu the Colonies, 1513. 1535. in Dominica, 
' 1517. 1848. in Nevis, 1848. in St. Christopher, 
2035. 

Smith, David; his Petition, complaining of Grie¬ 
vances, 492. 

Solitary Confinement, 1109. 

Somerville, Andrew; his Petition, complaining of 
X»ijcvancc9, 1018 . 

Spain, Treaty with, for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, 3.18. Copy of the Treaty, 63. Treaty 
considered, 206. 314. 

Spanish Patriots, 1958. 

Sjxinisli Slave Ships, 189. 298. 362.1145. 

Spanish Stare Trade Treaty Bill, 1238. 1317.1609. 
1612. 1651. 

Speaker, l}Ir., his easting Vote, 1966. note. 

-his Speech at the close of the Session, 

2100 . , 

Spies and Informers, 78. 148. 194. 240. 318. 355. 
351. 964. 1748. Motion for a Committee to in¬ 
quire into their Conduct, 765. 

Steam Boats Bill, 587. 662. 1740. 1776. 

Stewart, John; his Petition, complaining of Grie¬ 
vances, 884. 426. 

Suffrage, Universal, whether it ever existed in 
England, 880. note. 1990.1997. note. 2016 . 
Suicide, bodies of thosqcommitting it, to be buried 
without the ritea of the Church, but not exhi¬ 
bited, 5o5. ' * . 

Supply, Committee of, 97.' 100.125.129.145. 226. 

293. 311. 632. 646. 709. 1646. 1871. 1883. 
Surgery Regulation Bill, 364. 401. 525. 664. 832. 
1277. 

Sussex, Duke of, amount of his Income, 1300.1305. 
1453. 


Swindells, Robert, his case, 928.1015.18_ 

Thom, Robert; his Petitiou, complaining of Grie¬ 
vances, 707. 

Tithe Laws Amendment Bill, 495. 516. 694. 80S. 
872. 1009. 1083. 

Tooke, the Rev. Horne, his opinions on Universal 
Suffrage, 1999. note. 

Torture (in Ireland),' 917. 

Town Land Fines (Ireland), 1939. 

Ti unsubstantiation, 1681. 

T, •eason, Persons arrested for, 567.759. 

-Bailable by the Court of King’s Bench, 

1115. 

-, Trials for, 25.31. 35.1*48. 949. 

Triennial Act, 1822.1827. note. 

Troutback, Mr., his Bequest to Charitable Pur¬ 
poses, 1889. 

Turner, William, executed for Treason, 35. ( note) 
862. 

Tyburn Tickets, 639. 1506. 

Vote, Casting, of the Speaker, 1966, note. 

Votes, of the House, mode of Printing them, 126. 

Usury Laws, 571.1475. 1933. 

Wales, Judicature in, Bill to alter and amend, 
1727,1776. 

Ward, Francis ; his Petition, complaining of Grie¬ 
vances, 84. 426. 432. 433. 436. 450. 960. . 

Watchmakers, Petitions of, 172. 561. Referred to 
a Committee, 562. Report, 1141. Bill, 1694. 

Water Companies, 636. 1324. 

Watson, Bishop, his opinions, respecting an altera¬ 
tion of the Liturgy, 1079. note. On the Law 
of Tithes 1101. note. On the Building of New 
Churches, 1135. note. 

Ways and Means, 174. 206. 738.1454. 1813. 1874. 

. 1883. 

Weights and Measures, 1011. 

West Indies, (Indemnity) Bill, 833. 

Westminster, HighBailitf of, 1063.1491.1569.1966. 

-, when it first sent Members, 1063. 

note. 

-, Petition from, for Reform of Parlia¬ 
ment, 1956. 

Wharton, Thomas, his Ode to Health, 1559. 

Whitcley, Benjamin ; his Petition, complaining of 
Grievances, 538. 

Wilkes, Mr., proceedings in his case, 915, and 
note. 

Williams, James, suffers judgment to go by de¬ 
fault for publishing Parodies, and is fined and 
imprisoned, 29, (and note.) 

Window Tax (Ireland), 140. 192. 487. 541. 1169. 
1382. 1177. 17.34. 

Windsor, Establishment at, 1377. 1962. 

Wool Trade, 1321.1325.1748, and note. 

Yates, the Rev. Riclutrd, his work on Churches' 
cited, 1075. 

York, Duke of. Income settled on him, on his 
Marriage, 1360. 
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